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THE ILLUSTRATED 
WORLD HISTORY 


Introductory Sketch 


BEFORE HISTORY BEGAN 


ISTOKIANS approaching the task 
of compiling a world history 
may do so with equal propriety 
and success in any one of a dozen dif¬ 
ferent ways. A favorite study of our 
time is Economics, and by limiting his 
enquiry to the economic condition of 
the earth and its inhabitants through¬ 
out all the known ages of their exist¬ 
ence a competent economist—provided 
that he stated his facts in an effective 
manner—might write a history of ab¬ 
sorbing interest, from which nothing 
that was vital to our knowledge of the 
world need be excluded. Indeed, by 
concentrating upon some well-defined 
line of enquiry and following it faith¬ 
fully through all times and countries a 
true universality of treatment is most 
easily attained. The story of man’s 
sheltering places, from the cave dwell¬ 
ing of prehistory to the luxury hotel 
of today, would be true ‘'world his¬ 
tory 1 ' as distinct from any, and even 
the most voluminous, history of the 
purely national aud political kind. 
The history of religion, of any one 
human institution, let it be kingship or 
slavery, the history of art, of the chase, 
of literature, of anything common to 
all peoples, .implies in each case a 
world interest and if adequately pre¬ 
sented should create in the mind of the 
reader a large and impressive concept 
of humanity. 

ow men and events react and in¬ 
teract is a theme that offers of 
itself a wide field for investigation, the 


result of which could do no more than 
elucidate but one'branch of historical 
study. Although a study so spe¬ 
cialized does not enter into our present 
scheme, events and men will’ chiefly 
engage us, for our purpose is to present 
in one continuous and orderly narra¬ 
tive all the events of world importance 
since the first “syllable of recorded 
time”; to produce, as it were, a pag¬ 
eant of history which shall have all 
the world for its stage and for its 
players the men and women whose 
names are evocative of great events of 
the past. 

But even to attempt in outline a 
sequential story of historical events 
demands at least a preliminary peep 
into the mysterious unrecorded past of 
our planet: a realm of fascinating in¬ 
vestigation which is shared today by 
the astronomer, the mathematician, the 
geologist and the archeologist, of 
whose continuous and surprising dis¬ 
coveries the historian must content 
himself with being recorder. Such a 
glimpse of the prehistoric world this 
chapter is designed to supply as briefly 
as may be, so that our proper business 
of recording and illustrating the known 
events of history may proceed. 

n the days, not so far distant, when 
one single act of creation was held 
to have brought man and the Universe 
simultaneously into existence much as 
we see them now, it was possible to 
write an apparently reasonable history 
of man and his world that took no ac- 
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count of the other “histories,” of nat¬ 
ural history or astronomy or geology, 
or of that still more recent science 
called anthropology. 

Today our whole outlook on these 
matters is profoundly altered. We 
now know that for millions of millions 
of years this universe of matter, a mere 
handful of whose brighter bodies star 
the sky at night, was evolving before 
our tiny world was born—an event of 
yesterday in stellar history; that our 
Sun is just a small star among the 
stars; that even compared with the 
Earth’s brief story the life of Man 
upon it is like the last few seconds 
of a long day; and that only during 
about a fiftieth part of his existence 
has Man been leaving conscious rec¬ 
ords. 

Mysterious Beginning of Things 

o limit can be set to the age of 
the Universe. It is impossible 
to imagine a distribution of matter and 
energy that might not have had an an¬ 
tecedent stage of development. But 
such marvelous strides have been made 
by astronomy that today it is possible 
to suggest a round number of years 
during which the oldest star visible to 
us can have existed as a star. The 
figure is 200 million million; and on 
this scale our Sun would be between 
7 and 8 million million years old. 

Before the longer period, it seems, 
every star that we know must have 
been part of a nebula. Thousands of 
these clouds of tenuous gas may still 
be observed, scattered through the 
heavens at all stages of what appears 
to be a slow but progressive and uni¬ 
versal development, and the compari¬ 
son of one with another so patiently, 
so ingeniously made by our modern 
astronomers, leads to the conclusion 
that they are shrinking, rotating and 
condensing, and that a colony of stars 
is the ultimate product of each cloud 
of gas. 

* Are planets, such as our Earth, born 
from stars in the same manner? So it 


was once thought, but physical facts 
do not support the view. According 
to the theory of Sir J. H. Jeans, a star 
acquires a family of planets, not slowly 
and inevitably, but by what is prob-\ 
ably a rare and sudden accident—the', 
near approach of another heavenly 
body which, by its gravitational pull, 
drags the planets out of the body of 
their parent. Such a catastrophe once 
happened to our Sun. 

How long ago this event took place 
it is impossible to say with exactitude; 
but as radioactivity demands at least 
1,500 million years since the solidifica¬ 
tion of the Earth’s crust, and as there 
is reason to think that this process did 
not take long (on an astronomical 
time-scale), perhaps an estimate of 
2,000 million years would not be far 
wrong. 

Life’s First Emergence on Earth 
ast figures like these convey little 
by themselves; lei it be said then 
that, compared with the age of the 
Sun given above, the age of the Earth 
is as the length of the last brick in the 
last house in a street more than half 
a mile long. Even to realize this, it 
is necessary to think consciously of a 
familiar street and t hen gaze at a brick 
wall. 

From the moment of the appearance 
of life on the Earth we can trace its 
evolution with some approach to cer¬ 
tainty; how it appeared is still a mat-, 
ter for conjecture. But a surprising 
number of most interesting facts bear¬ 
ing on the question has been accumu¬ 
lated by chemist and biologist, and the 
geologist of today can trace the history' 
of the Earth through the great epochs 
of its development with an approxima¬ 
tion to accuracy that was almost un¬ 
thinkable fifty years ago. 

The divisions of geological time are, 
grouped into four eras, for which vary- 1 
ing names have found acceptance. As 1 
considerable confusion often results, 
the two schemes of nomenclature most 
commonly in use may be set side by 
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side, with the meaning of the second 
in a third column: 

Era of: 

Archaean .. .Pampalawoic . Primeval Life 
(01 Eozoic) 


Piimary .... Paliuozoic .Ancient “ 

Secondary ..Mesozoic .Middle “ 

Quaternary jCainozoic .Recent « 


Epochs of Geological History 

he first set of terms applies more 
specially to the types of rock, the 
second to the living species that char¬ 
acterize each Kra; but they are inter¬ 
changeable, and indeed there is little 
valid distinction between them because 
of the number of rocks that owe their 
origin to organic agencies. These 
agencies have usually been lowly forms 
of types that still provide by far the 
greatest quantity of living matter in 
the world today, though they were the 
first of all to evolve; but with the 
emergence of backboned animals in the 
Paheogoic Era the story of that pro¬ 
gressive minority, the higher forms of 
life, begins to unfold itself and to fas¬ 
cinate the modern student. 

In the meantime, however, while 
species were multiplying, growing, 
flourishing and dying out, or else 
evolving into more complex varieties, 
the great processes of earth-building 
were still going on. The crust was 
shrinking and folding, mountains were 
being upraised and planed down again 
by water and wind and ice, continents 
rising and sinking. The fact that in 
that immensely remote age of the 
Earth’s development those minerals 
were formed which were eventually to 
prove of inestimable use to Man when 
he appeared on the face of the globe 
need not be held to involve the ques¬ 
tion of a design in nature, which, at 
any rate, is outside the scope of this 
History. 

The Upward Urge of Life 

n rocks of the Palaeozoic Era the 
earliest fossils arc encountered. 
First they are of low, shell-fish forms 


that had adopted a stony armor to 
protect them against carnivorous foes, 
then of horny-coated Crustacea, the 
trilobites. Next oh the upward ladder 
came the fish, with a backbone and in¬ 
ternal skeleton. It was one group of 
these which, forced from the shrinking 
lakes during a long epoch of drought, 
developed lungs and limbs and so 
evolved into the amphibian inhabitants 
of the great Coal Forests. 

The same climatic change that 
blotted out the rank vegetation of 
these forests probably stimulated cer¬ 
tain amphibia to take the momentous 
step of severing their dependence on 
water and becoming completely terres¬ 
trial. At any rate there were reptiles 
on the Earth before the close of the 
Era of Ancient Life, though their great 
age of ascendancy was the Era of Mid¬ 
dle Life when monsters of all shapes 
and sizes were undisputed masters of 
every element. In the same way mam¬ 
malian forms had actually evolved at 
the beginning of this middle era, 
though they were of little account until 
the reptiles vanished with the dawn 
of the Era of Recent Life. 

The world now began to assume a 
vaguely familiar appearance. The out¬ 
lines of the present continents took 
shape, though there were many land- 
bridges where today is sea. Indeed 
the degree of resemblance to modern 
conditions has provided the names for 
the periods into which this Era is di¬ 
vided, so that we speak of the Eocene, 
Oligocene, Miocene and riiocene pe¬ 
riods, implying the “dawn” of modem 
conditions, little modern, not very 
modern and more modern; while the 
Tleistocene, meaning most modern, is 
regarded by anthropologists as the first 
period of a new Era called the Quater¬ 
nary, whose second period, the Holo¬ 
cene or entirely modern, includes 
today. 

utte early in the Era of Recent 
Life there emerged a group of 
little creatures in which we take a par- 
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donably exclusive interest, for they 
were probably the ancestors of some , 
hitherto undiscovered ape that in its 1 
turn gave rise to the modern anthro¬ 
poids and to Man himself. They are 
known as the Tarsioids. Their living 
representatives are the tarsiers. 

The intermediate ape has so far 
yielded no certainly identified fossils. 
Not so primitive man. We now have 
remains—crania, thighbones, teeth— 
dating back to the late Pliocene and 
early Pleistocene, and belonging to 
creatures that walked erect and had a ( 
brain capacity far larger than that of 
any known ape. Whether mankind ! 
today, admitted to form a single spe¬ 
cies (Homo sapiens), is directly de¬ 
scended from these early types is 
highly doubtful. 

Human Species now Extinct 

ith a later group the question of 
species, however, becomes more 
acute. Between these earliest bones 
and the first men who dwelt in caves, 
and whose remains are therefore pre¬ 
served in fair numbers, there stretch 
aeons of time represented by strata 
that yield flint implements of primitive 
manufacture. Their makers dwelt on 
the drifts beside river margins. But 
when we come to the cave men we 
have to deal with creatures whose hu¬ 
manity is undoubted and whose in¬ 
telligence must have been of a very 
high order. It is nevertheless stated 
that they were a collateral, now ex¬ 
tinct, offshoot from the human stem, 
constituting a separate species called 
Homo neanderthalensis; from the 
Neander Valley near Diisseldorf where 
they were first found. 

But before taking up the story of 
Homo sapiens it were well to glance 
back at two separate questions hitherto 
ignored because of the difficulty of giv¬ 
ing anything like positive answers. 
What time-relation do our four geo¬ 
logical eras bear to the 1,500 million 
years postulated for the age of the 
solid Earth, and how long ago did Man 


evolve? Secondly, can any reason he 
given for his intellectual climb out of 
the ruck of the other mammals? 

Arguing from the thickness of strain 
geologists are inclined to say that the 
Primeval Era must have lasted four 
times as long as the other three put 
together, the Palaraoic half as long 
again as the other two, and the Meso¬ 
zoic more than three times as long as 
the Cainozoic. If we allow 50 million 
years for the Cainozoic, this just ac¬ 
counts for our 1,500 million; but it 
must be admitted that some scientists, 
more especially the zoologists, are only 
prepared to give the ('uinozoic two 
million—which is 1 ho sort of discrep¬ 
ancy that must be expected in the pres¬ 
ent state of our knowledge. 

Sir Arthur Keith, our greatest an¬ 
thropologist, adopts the lower figure; 
so that as the oldest discovered human 
remains are referred to late Pliocene 
times, Man is on this basis at least 
300,000 years old. Moreover, as this 
only takes us back a short way into 
the Cainozoic, the estimate would 
serve almost as well on the longer 
reckoning. 

Now the Earth towards the end of 
Pliocene limes underwent what is 
known as a glacial epoch. The ice¬ 
caps spread outwards from the poles, 
the mountain ranges were laden with 
snow and great glaciers ground their 
way down the valleys to cover the 
plains with ice. Much of Europe then 
experienced Arctic conditions and Plio¬ 
cene man vanished. 

When Mankind Lived in Caves 

he Ice Age, however, was not a 
homogeneous phenomenon. Sev¬ 
eral times throughout the Pleistocene 
the ice advanced and retreated, with 
quite clement conditions in the inter¬ 
vals. The first long warm interval was 
the great age of the drift-dwellers, as 
we can tell from their flint implements; 
but during a subsequent glaciation wo 
find a group spreading into Europe 
along the borders of the ice and ap- 
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parently acclimatized to cold condi¬ 
tions—the Neandeithalers already 
mentioned. They weie presumably 
dtift-dwelleis who had learnt to com¬ 
bat the rigors of the cold by taking 
to caves and making fue. May it not 
be that the Ice Age, with its stimulus 
to invention and adaptation, is re¬ 
sponsible for the gieat intellectual ad¬ 
vance of which the Neandeithalers are 
the earliest example? 

Of course, these changes of climatic 


environment must have had suitable 
mateiial to work upon. No other 
mammal was thereby stimulated to a 
progress compaiable with that of Man, 
who for ages had used stone weapons, 
and could probably already speak. 

It was in a warmei period, after the 
worst of the Glacial Epoch was spent, 
that modern men first came upon the 
Euiopean stage and so enter our ken. 
They probably spread in successive 
waves from North Africa and south- 


G iSW a ' 







Ol/gccene 


Eocene 


2 , 100 , 000 , 


THE COMMON GENEALOGICAL TREE OF MANKIND, ANTHROPOIDS 

AND MONKEYS 

This diagram, prepared by Sir Arthur Keith, gives us an idea of the ages during which Man has 
been evolving and of his lowly origin. It will be seen how early the branches of the apes and the 
monkeys, springing from a common trunk, became differentiated, and how the former in turn 
split into the anthropoid and the human stems. The way in which some species of Man. such as 
the Java, Futdown and Neanderthal, have become extinct is also clearly indicated. 
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western Asia, districts that are now 
largely desert but received sufficient 
rain to make them habitable grass¬ 
lands when the ice was over Europe. 
Neanderthal man retreated northward 
with the colder climate to which he 
was accustomed, or perhaps was ex¬ 
terminated. 

First Advent of Modem Men 

€ urope, though no longer Arctic, 
was still fairly cold steppe-land, 
with the rigors of a continental climate 
unmodified by extensive forests; and 
these new men were cave-dwellers like 
their predecessors. But they had great 
intellectual potentialities, and towards 
the end of their period there was a 
tremendous outburst of art. Bows and 
arrows appear, and probably also 
clothing and artificial dwellings of 
wood or skins. 

Society was probably organized by 
these early food-gatherers on family 
lines, for man seems to have inherited < 
the idea of the family-society from his ( 
ancestors the apes, and the older 
theory of a primitive horde is now no 
longer held. 

he phrase "food-gatherers” brings 
us to the next event in human 
evolutiofi. Somewhere near the Eu}-, 
phrates and the Nile the discovery was 
made that food could be produced as 
weU as gathered; in other words, cultiA 
vation of crops began. It used to be 
thought that this was preceded by a 
pastoral and nomadic stage, but more 
probably pastoralism was in most cases 
a secondary accompaniment of agri¬ 
culture. 

Agriculture brought in its train a 1 
whole host of other inventions. The 
arts of weaving and of pottery were l 
elaborated. Stones were ground in¬ 
stead of chipped, and so flint was no 'i 
longer used exclusively. This interest 7 
in other minerals led to the discovery 
of copper and of its alloy bronze. The t 
necessity of tending the crops made 
for more permanent settlements. Vil¬ 


lages and finally cities arose, and die J 
advantage of organized work—irriga¬ 
tion, especially—led to the establish-' 
ment of kingship. f 

Religion we may also regard as hav¬ 
ing begun at this stage. Of course, it 
is largely a question of nomenclature, 
for there is plenty of evidence for j 
supernatural beliefs among the food- j 
gatherers. But the four elements that i 
seem to make up religion—magic, fear, [ 
ethics and a learned priesthood—had 
not before now been fused. / 

How Religion First Came to Be 

he primitive hunters believed that 
Nature could be influenced by 
imitation—that prey, for instance, 
could be ensured by representing a 
successful hunt in make-believe. 
Hence magic. Misfortune was apt to 
be connected with anything unusual— 
thunder, a strange rock—and the 
weapon of magic used to avert it. But 
causation implies an idea of will and 
personality. Hence gods. At this 
stage magicians and witch-doctors 
might arise, but scarcely priests. 
There is reason to think that divinity 
was only attributed to the more regu¬ 
lar manifestations of Nature, such as 
heavenly bodies, with the introduction 
of agriculture, and that the gods did 
not receive human form without the 
analogy of the kingship or of deified 
ancestral heroes. Finally, religion was} 
born when the tribal god was made 
guardian and sponsor of the tribal 
ethics, which are still completely sepa-' 
rable from religion in certain backward 
races, and no less strict on that ac¬ 
count. 

When Agriculture was Invented 

he date to which we must assign 
the invention of agriculture has 
been one of the most vexing questions 
among anthropologists. It was once 
the fashion to throw it back into a re¬ 
mote past; but while modern research 
has greatly extended the antiquity ofi 
Manj it tends to bring agriculture) 
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down to comparatively recent times, ical purposes is into drift-dwellers and 
say 7,000-10,000 years ago. cave-dwellers (both food-gathering),! 

Meanwhile modern man, still in the and settlement-dwellers (food-produc- 
food-gathering stage, had occupied the ing); yet a proper insight into the sue- 1 
rest of the habitable globe, including cessive styles of stone-working is of 
the New World. Among his communi- immense importance, for it is almost,, 
ties there slowly spread the “invention- entirely on these more durable speci- 
complex” of the food-producers, in ever mens of his handiwork that we are 
widening circles from the original cen- , compelled to base our knowledge of 
ters in southwestern Asia and Egypt, / pre-record man. 
favored in her possession of the an¬ 
nually flooded Nile; but communica- 1 Beginning of Recorded History 


tions were bad and Man conservative, 
and at first there penetrated little more 
than scraps and shreds. 

The spread of the forests, for in¬ 
stance, had caused a period of misfor¬ 
tune to overtake the old homeland of 
the European hunter-artists. Their 
cultural descendants still eked out a 
miserable life on the shores of the 
North Sea with a diet of shell-fish, 
while agricultural folk, whether new¬ 
comers or not, made way in the clearer 
zones. But the equipment of these 
latter did not include the knowledge of 
metal, only the improved treatment of 
stone; so that we speak of a Neolithic 
or New Stone Age, though the term 
should be used with great reserve ex¬ 
cept when applied to Europe. 

This word, Neolithic, is used in con¬ 
tradistinction to the previous Paleo¬ 
lithic or Old Stone Age; both are 
archeological terms referring to meth¬ 
ods of flint-working. As we have seen, 
a more significant division for histor- 


T was in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
less than 6,000 years ago that Man 
first began to leave conscious records,' 
and “prehistory” came to an end. But 
there are areas today where in all es¬ 
sentials the native inhabitants are still 
pre-record men. Moreover, in the re¬ 
motest of these areas they are still 
food-gatherers, even if possessing stray 
elements of a higher culture; and in- ( 
deed so primitive that they may be’ 
used to illustrate the prehistory of 1 
more advanced races. 

However, as we are concerned in 
this Outline History mainly with the 
marshaling and recording of the known 
facts in the development of the na¬ 
tions of the world, their flourishing 
and decay, rather than with the data * 
and speculations of anthropology, we | 
shall follow the stream of history 
proper, from the headwater at which' I 
we have atrived, and content ourselves 
with this very cursory glance at the 
prehistoric world. 




First Era 

EARLY CIVILIZATIONS 

4000 li.C.— 550 B.C. 


Chapter 1 

THE EARLIEST RECORDS OF CIVILIZATION IN EGYPT AND 
MESOPOTAMIA, 4000—1580 b.c, 

Chapter 1 

THE GREATNESS AND DECAY OF EGYPT, 1580— qoo b.c. 

Chapter 5 

THE RISE AND FALL OF ASSYRIA, 900—550 b.c. 


sympms division of our work comprises the First Era 
il of record history; it nairates the growth and 
collapse of the ancient empires down to the first 
flowering of Hellenism and the entry of Persia on to 
the world’s stage, thus preparing it for the epic contest 
between these two rival cultures. As for dates, alt that 
lie before 1580 b.c. —the concern of Chapter x—are the 
merest approximations; thereafter, world chronology, 
within a year or two, gives rise to no serious disputes. 
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Chapter 1. 4000—1580 B. C. 


Mesopotamia and the East 
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Kingdoms. 
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2160 
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“Middle Kingdom” begins with Eleventh 
Dynasty. Thebes the capital, liroiue now 
common. 

Crete; Middle Minoan I. 

2000 Twelfth dynasty. Great revival of Egyp¬ 
tian Art. 

Crete: Middle Minoan Jf. 

1788 Succession of weak dynasties in Egypt; 
second interregnum of anarchy. 

Middle Minoan III in Crete. 

Hyksos conquest of Egypt—two dynasties; 
introduction of war-chai iot. 

1600 Egyptian war of liberation; Seventeenth 
1 „ Dynasty ruling at Thebes, 

1580 Expulsion of Ilyksos by Thebans. 

Aahmes founds “New Kingdom.” 

Crete; Late Minoan I. 


H.C 
c. 4000 


Sumctians established in Babylonia. 
Semitic Dynasties u-eo idl'd at Kish. 

Sumerian Dynasties recoiilcd at Eieeli, 
Ur, etc. 


hr-Nma, pnesl-piincc of Lngash. c. 3000 

Eannatmii of Lagash. c. 2925 

Iaigash at war witfi Umnia. Stele nf • 
Vultures. 

First cuiitcmporai y iceotds. 

Enlcmcna of Laga^Ii. «, 2850 

Uiukngiua nf Laginh. 2781 

(conquests of Lugab/aggisi. 2775 

Saigon founds A dado; Semitic Kmpiie. 2750 

lantlia, Hittitu king ruling at llattiisUH, c* 2070 
Stele 01 Naiam-Sin. 

Inroad of (I11I inns inln Unity Ionia; period 2542- 
nf nnaidly. 2415 

Gudea of Lagash. Ci 2450 

Aryan migrations in pro/pess; dates nil- 
certain. 

Independent kings of Assyliai ITsliiiiu 
anil hikia. . c. 2400 

Sumeimn fcmpirc (iikI.t Ur-Kumr at llr. 2409 

rust llnhyIonian Dynasty (Semitic). 2225 

Hammurabi at Babylon. (Ciale, Jinin), 2123- 

2080 

2072 
2070 

2000 

1925 

1745 

1700 


Kassitc rnid. 

Dynasty ;>f “Sea CmnUry" Kings; humil¬ 
ities with llauykm. 

Expansion of [iitlin-s under rialtusil I. 

uillitc rail! on llal,y|mi under Mursll I. 

Kassitc conquest of llnhyliiii, anil Dynasty 

Establishment of Mliannlan kingdom on 
Upper Kitphralc.s (now ur eailier). 

Assyria injlcpfinlcttl anil nvciluid of Mid. 
die Euphrates. 


Egypt and the West 

1580 "New Kingdom” of Egypt, First Empire. 

,, . , . Thothmes 1 marches 

Rel . e, i 5 . °t ThfJthtnes II, Queen Hnlsliepsut 
AtJP an ^ Thothmes III. Expedition to Punt. 
till . BaUli’ of 

14 ?? Mfin n 1 Thothmes III reconquers 
1412-1360 Development of diplomatic relations 


13 l s ~ Religious Reforms of Akhnaton. 

1358 Akhctnton founded at Tell-el-Amnrna 
Crete; Late Minoan II and III, 

1358 Tutankhamen. Perio(J of tbe 

Pl .„. . Disruption of Egyptian possessions 
.... Cicte. Ren l’nwer of “King Minos”? 

1321 ~ internal reforms of Harmhab. 

1321 


Chapter 2. 1580-900 B. C. Mesopotamia ami the East 


Second Empire: Unmeses I. 


Kassitc Dynasty stilt reigning in Ilnliylm. 
In Euphrates 


1543 


Megiildn. H?9 

Syria and crosses Euphrates. 1474 

I between Egypt, JlnhyJnn, Mitannl. mj. 

Unities, Assyria, 1 390 

Growth of I litlito power under Stthliilit- 

uiroia. ^ 1395-1350 

Ashur-uballit; Assyrian arlivily begins, 1381 

■Aiuariia Letters 

in Syria; End of Fiist Empire. 


Accession of Mursil I ft to llittite thnme 
TT , , 1 Accession of iMutnllis. 

Hittue and Egyptian contests in Syria. 

I AUad-nirart I of Assyria: defeats Kassites. 

C4 . 


1345 

1320 

1315 



Egypt and the West 


CHAPTER 2 {Continued) Mesopotamia and the East 


B.C. 

1296 

1280 

1225 

1221 

1190 

1090 

947 

D30 


Battle of Kadesh between 
Au ,€ uti possidetis” peace! 

Iron in use in EgyjH. 

MeuiL'iitah: reputed Pharaoh of Evodus. 

First Raid on Egypt by “Peoples of the 
Sea.” 

Second mid hy "Peoples of ihe Sea.” 

Philistines defeated in .sea battle. 

Acluvan expansion. Kail of Troy. 

End of Egyptian Empire; disruption. 

Dot inn expansion. 

Slmslmnk (Shishak) founds Twenty-second 
Dymisly and reunites Egypt; Jlubaslis 
the capital. 

Nubia independent. 

Sbasliank Invades Palestine 


B.C. 

Rameses II and Mulallis. 1296 

between Ililtites and Egyptians. 1280 

Shalmaneser I; conquests in Asia Minor. 1276 
Tukulti'Ninurta of Assyria; wars with 2256 
llittites; defeats ICassites. 

Great migrations of nut thorn peoples; c.1200 
Philistine invasion ami settlement. 


Extinction of Ilittite power. 

Ashur-dan of Assyria breaks Kassite power. 1174 
Babylonian raid on Assyria; Assyrian le- 1107 
lapse. 

Hebrew kingdom: Saul. c.1025 

Aryan domination in Northern India. 

Disruption of Hebrew kingdom. 945 

and captures Jerusalem 930 

Adad-nirari II; icvival of Assyria. 911 


IiU/ypt and the U'cst 


Chapter 3« 900—500 B.C. 


Mesopotamia and the East 


c. 900 Et.uscau and Latin penetration of Italy? 
Homeric poems. 

Development of Greek city states. 


884 

860 


800 

776 

753 

745 


734 

722 

720 


705 

700 

689 

683 


Laws of Lycurgus, Sparta (traditional). 

Thebes and the Delta under independent 
rule. 


Carthage founded (traditional). 

First Olympiad; Greek Chionology. 

Rome founded (traditional). 

Complete di siui it ion of Central Authority 
in Egypt; lvashta the Nubian holds 
Thebes. 

Syracuse founded. 

Plan kin the Nubian invades Egypt. 

Defeat of Egyptians 


Assyrian chronological record begins, 893 

Tukulti-Ninurta II; wars with Urartu 869- 
(Armenia); recovery of Assyrian power. 884 
Abhur-nasir-pal II marches to Meclilerra- 876 
nean. 

Syiiati confederation headed by Ben-Tfadad; 853 

alliance with Alinb of Israel; battle with 
Shalmaneser III at Karknr. 

Civil wars in Assyria. 827 

Order restored in Assyria. 821 


Tiglatli-Pilescr II. 745- 

727 


Supremacy of Assyria; Sargon II. 722 

by Sargon at Kaphia t 720 

End of Kingdom of Israel. Rise of Musliki 


Tareutum founded. 

Defeat of Egyptians by 
Sparta predominant in Peloponucsc. 

Tuharka (Tirliaka) the Nubian king in 
Egypt. 

Annual avchons at Athens. 


671 Egypt subdued hy 

609-626 Ashurbanipal (SaichmupaUis) establishes 
663 I’samnieLichus 1 founds Twenty-sixth 
Egyptian Dynasty; revival of art ami 
power. 

625 Fcriamlor '•tyrant” of Corinth. 


605 

600 


594 


Final defeat of Assyrians and 
Thales of Miletus. 

Etruscan (Taryuin) Dynasty at Rome. 
Sqlnn‘8 legislation at Athens, 


570 Servian reforms at Rome (traditional). 
569- Afihmes II (Amnsis) king of Egypt; rein- 
526 lions with Creeks. 

560 Peisistratua tyrant of Athens. 


(Phrygia). 

Sennacherib. 

Sennaeheril) at Etlekch 
Rise of Media and Lydia. 
Babylon taken and sacked. 


Esarhaddon. 

Esarhnddon of Assyria. 

Assyrian overlurdship in Egypt, 


703- 

681 

700 

690 


681- 

669 

671 

669-626 


Alliance against Assyiin of Cyaxarcs the 620 
Mode and Nabopolassar the Chaldean. 
Destruction of Nineveh by Medea and 612 
Babylonians, 

Nen-Baby Ionian Empire founded by Nabo- 
polassar. 

Egyptians under Necho by Nebuchadrezzar 605 
at Caichcmish. 


End of Kingdom of Judah: Babylonian cap- 586 
tivity. 

Croesus King of Lydia; conflicts with 565 
Modes. 

tUrth of the Buddha. c.560 

Birth of Confucius, a 551 

Rise of Cyrus the Persian, 550 



KINGS AND DYNASTIES OF EGYPT 

lf.,ny variants of Egyptian names are in use. The commonest Egyptian forms of the kings' 
personal names are guen here, with different readings, time-hallowed erroneous forms or 
well known Greek or Biblical versions in brackets. For some of the earliest only the 
throne-mime nr “Ilnriis 11 * 11110 *' is known; sometimes both personal iinu Jlonis liniut's appo«u p 
if each lias obtained currency. Bulb ibis and the subsequent Mesopotamian list, for the 
sake of completeness «o beyond the closing date of our First Era. All dales before ifl»o 
n.c. are tentative. 


Predynastic Kings 
Befoie the fust dynasty the*e 
were two kingdoms; a few names 
of kings of the Ninth and kings 
of the South have been deciphered 
fiom the “Paleimo Stele" \Fifth 
Dynasty) and others: 

Ro (South') 

Tiu (Noitli) 

Theih " 

ITsekiu ** 

ITaznar “ 


1st Dynasty 
Circa 3400 - 3 J 110 B.c. 
Southern cmiqueioo* of the 
Kuril] and unifiers *>f Egypt. 
Memphis founded. 

The “Scorpion,” lp 
N aimer 

Aha Men. Mcncs? 

Zer Atoti (Khent) 

Za (‘Set, Ala) 

Pen Semli 

Enzib Mcipeha 

Seine rkhet Ilui (Shcinsu) 

Ka Sen 


5th Dynasty 

Noitliem kings from Jlera- 
cleopohs; prominence of Ra- 


woi ship. 

I T sei kaf .. .. 
Saliu-ta .. 
Nefciiiiknia .. 
Sliepseska-ra .. 
Khanefer-ra 
Ne-user 1 a 
(l T sei •eii-ru) 
Mcnkau lieru .. 
Iledka-rn lse&i 
Uius .. .. 


n.c. 

.c. *17511 -*7lJ 
. -1743 “-7 i* 

. *7& 1 --S7J<> 

. *i73o-J7J3 

. a7J3-_7*:J 

. 274*1 jf»Ql 

. 2683-265 <? 

. 2655 -JhJS 


6 th Dynasty 

Central power of the Pharaoh 
stradilx waning. 


Teti .. .. 

UstMka-ra All.. 
Pepi I 
AJercn-ja J 
Pepi II .. 
Mumi-ra It .. 
Nclri kn-iu 
Menka-ia 


.C. 2625 ? 

. ? -’545 

. 2505 -S54- 

, 254 2-25 jB 
. 2538 2 .|.| I 



2nd Dynasty 

Circa 3200-2980 n.c. 

Pei hajMs a family of nuitliern 
origin. 

irotep-sekhcmui 
Raneh Knkau 
Reliefer 
Pcrenmaat 
Peribsen 
Seucdi 
Refer ka-ra 
Neferka-sokari 

Iluzefa 


3rd Dynasty 

Circa 2980 - 21)00 n.c. 

New comiucrors from tlic South. 
Memphis made capital. 

Khasekhemul Bcsli (Belli) 

Zeser (Tcheser, Zoser) 

Sanekht 

Zeserteti 

Sezcs 

Neferka Xltini 
Sueferu 


4 th Dynasty 

The (Trent pyramid hui 
zenith of the "Old Kingdo: 
power and art. 


B.c. 


anaru ( r) 

Khufu (Cheops) 

Razedef 

Khafra 

(Chephren) .. 
Menkaura 
(Mycerinns) 
SUepsekaf (and 
haps others) 
(Thamphthis ?) 


. .c, 2900-3898 
.. 2898-2875 

.. 2875-2867 

.. 2867 - 28:1 

.. 2811-2788 

er- 

.. 2788-2755 

. ■ * 756-3750 


7th, 8th, 9tlt, 10th Dynasties 

Circa 2431-2160 n.c. 

Ilcie follows llu* first peiiod 
of anarchy! invasion of Asiatics. 
Two dynasties ruling at Hem* 
cleopolis appear ill lie the most 
imporiaut, hut how far they 
were contemporaneous with other 
ptiiiccs tilling elsewhere whose 
names arc recorded is uncertain. 
The country was split up and 
when centralized power (the 
"Middle Kingdom”) reappears 
with the eleventh dynasty, Thebes 
ill tlie south is its scut. 


11th Dynasty 

From Thebes, Intef I was the 
first to assume the royal titles 
Meiiluliolcp III to compter all 
Egypt. 

Inlet T .. 2160 - ? 

Intef It. f 

Mciituhotcp 1 .. .. ) 

Mcntuhotcp II .. f —2078 
hlcntuhotep III 
Nebliapetra .. .. 3078-2030 

Mentuhotsp IV .. 2030—2000 


12th Dynasty 

Dates are given from the death 
of the father, although the son 
in this dynasty was usually ad¬ 
mitted as co-regent, 


Amcneinlict I ,. .. 

Senusret (Usertsen, 
Sesostris) I .. 
Amenemhet II 
Senusret II ,. ., 
Senusret III ., ,. 


B.c. 

0 . 2000-1970 
’1970-193S 

i 935 -t 9»3 

1003-1887 

1887-1849 


Aiiieiieiuiiel 1 [I .. itlpi -i 8 m 
Amriicnilicl 1\' .. 1801-1702 
Srhckncfci 11 la 

(Queen) .. .. 1702-1788 

13th, 14th, 15th, 16th 

Dynasties 

Citea 1788 1580 11 .r. 

Here follows the second uimt- 
chical peiiod, with Thclirs losing 
power and invaders coming from 
the Hast. Finally two dynasties 
of foreign ItykauH or “Shepherd" 
kings rule practieully ail Egypt. 


17th Dynasty 

Contemporary with the last of 
the Ilyksns, a line of Theban 
illleis wen- independent, The 
final st niggle broke out umlei 
Sekenouiu III. 

.Setruem.i l ., 

Sekenem.i II 
Kekeiienra 11 f 
Ha/kliepei eu 
Kiiiuose 

.Senekhtenra .. 


n.c. 

.. 1645-1615 

.. 1(115 i(mi, 

.. 1005 1501 

.. 1591 15 H 1 

.. 1581 1580 


18th Ilynusty 

Ilyksns expelled by Anilines, 
who founds the "New Kingdom” 
or “Empire." Thebes the seat of 
power; climax of Egyptian great¬ 
ness; Allien-worship pre-eminent. 


Anilines (Alimosu, 
Amasis) .. .. 

Ameiihotep (Amciio* 
phis) 1 .... 

TI 10 Ilimes (Thill* 
mose) 1 .. .. 

Thotlimes 11 ) 

llatsliepsut (Queen) f 
Thotlimes HI ) 

Thntlmien ) II .. .. 

Amcoliotep It., ,. 
Thotlimes (V .. 
Ameiihotep 

Aklumtoii (Ameiihotep 

IV) . 

Snieiiklikaru (Snkore) 

Tutanklinmcii 

Ay (Ail .. .. 


1580-1557 
1557- I5-H 
1540-1501 

1501-1470 

1479-1447 
1447 1420 

1.(20 l,|ll 

1411-1375 

M75 -1.158 
1458 

1458 1454 
1353 - 445 U 


19th Dynasty 

A fresh period of power after 
the temporary confusion occa¬ 
sioned by Akhnatou ami his here¬ 
sies. 

n.c. 

Iloremheli (Ilarmhnb) 1350-1321 
Raineses I .. .. 1331-1320 

Sell (Sethos) I ,. 1320-1300 

Ramescx U ,. 1300-1225 

Mcrueplnh .. .. 1225-1215 

Araennieses .. .. 1215 

Sa-jitah . 121 S -1209 

Seti If .. 1200-1204 








KINGS AND DYNASTIES OF EGYPT: CONTINUED 


20th Dynasty 

After a short, period of anarchy, 
during which Arsu, a Syrian 
usurperi reigned for some years, 
order was reslmud by Sctneklil, 
of the family of Raineses tt. Loss 
of Egyptian Empire in Syria. 


- n.C. 

Sctneklil.1400-1198 

Raineses (II .. 1108-1167 

Raineses fV .. .« Il67~ii6r 

Raineses V ., *. 1161-1x57 

Ramoses VI .« .. 1157-1154 

Raineses VI f .. .. 1154-1i54 

Ramoses VIII .. 1152-1150 

Rameses [X ,, .. 1150-1x30 

Raineses X .. .. r 130-1124 

Ramoses XC .. .. 1144-1094 


21st Dynasty 

1004-047 n.c. 

The last few kings of the 
Twentieth Dynasty were mens 
nonentities in the hands of the 
priests of Amen; ami on the 
dealli of Raineses XL Her-Hern, 
the high priest, seized tlie power, 
founding the line of Priest Kings. 
1 n the in caul i 111 e, however, a 
prince of Tauis in the Delta as¬ 
sumed independent royalty— 
Ncsu-ha-neb-tet, the Smcmles of 
Maiidho; and during this period 
sometimes a Tanfte king prac¬ 
tically ruled the whole land; gen¬ 
erally Thebes maintained a pre¬ 
carious independence, and on one 
occasion at least a high priest 
obtained the Tanite throne by 
marriage. 

22nd Dynasty 

The old order is definitely at 
an cud; the founder of this 
dynasty was a descendant of 
Libyan mercenaries who had made 
themselves powerful in l leva* 
clcopolis. J In has Lis was chosen 
as the capital, Egypt united and 
some measure of in reign power 
regained, 

n.c. 

Sh a shank (Shi slmlc) I 947-045 

Osorkon I. 945—880 

Tcikcleth (Takeloti) I 889-865 
Osovkon TI (co- 

regent, 880) ., ,. 865-850 


Shashank II .. . 

Input . 

Shashank III , 

Patnai . 

Shashank IV .. . 

Osorkon IV.. .< . 


850-845 

845-821 

841-769 

769-763 

763-725 

745-720 


23rd Dynasty 


A younger brauch of the 
Libyan family had been installed 
in tlie high-priesthood of Amen 
at Thebes, and* in the leign of 
Osorkon II declared its inde¬ 
pendence, passing as the Twen¬ 
ty-third Dynasty. But by the 
end of these two contempora¬ 
neous dynasties almost every 
town had a petty chief. 


Uarsiesi . 

Pedubaste (Pela-bast) 
Takeleth II 
Osorkon III .. .. 

Takeleth III (co-regent 

Rmlament (co-regent 
7 SO) . 


B.C. 

860-838 
S38-815 
815-/80 
780 750 

750-745 

745-742 


24th Dynasty 

From 746 the real power in the 
north belonged to Tafnekht, 
prince of Sais, whereas in about 
V45 Thehcs had passed to a 
Nubian king, Kashta, and his son 
Piankhi. who in 722 attacked and 
defeated the Saitc. Owing to a 
defeat of the Nubian aims in 
Palestine by the Assyrians, Taf- 
nekht resumed sway. 

n.c, 

Tafnekht .. .. 720-718 

Unhkere Bokenranef 

(Bocchoris) .. .. 718-712 

2Sth Dynasty 

Shabaka, who had been asso¬ 
ciated with Piankhi from about 
715, now descended upon Egypt 
and recovered the Nubian as¬ 
cendancy, founding the “Ethio¬ 
pian” Dynasty. 

B.C, 

Shabaka ., .. 712-700 

Shnhntaka .. .. 700-689 

Taharkn (Tithakah) 689-664 
Tanntamcu ,. .. 664-650 ? 


26th Dynasty 

In the reign of Taharka Egypt 
Was subdued by Esarhaddon and 
Ashurhampal, successive kings of 
Assyria. Taharka and his suc¬ 
cessor made sporadic re-clescciils 
upon Egypt from Nubia or The¬ 
bes, but after some revolts and 
disturbances Asliurbanipal estab¬ 
lished Psammelicluis at Sais. 
During this dynasty there was a 
brilliant revival of art and a 
last flash of military energy. 


Fsnmtek (Psamme* 
tichuH) I .. .. 

Necho II .... 
PBanitclc II 
Uahibra (Ilophra, 
i\pries) .. 

Anhmes (Amasis) II 
Psamlelc III .. .. 


B.C. 

663-609 

609-593 

593-588 

588-569. 

569“526 

526-525 


27th Dynasty 

525-420 B.C. 

Egypt conquered by Cambyses 
and ruled by Persian kings who 
assumed the old titles (see list 
of Persian kings in opposite 
Page). 

28th, 29th, 30th, 31st 
Dynasties 

420-332 n.c. 

Evanescent princes who suc¬ 
ceeded in regaining some inde¬ 
pendence from time to time; 
Nectanebos, of the Thirtieth Dy¬ 
nasty, was Egypt's last native 
king. Finally the Persians re¬ 
gained complete control of the 
country in about 340 n.c., Darius 
III counting as the Thirty-first 
Dynasty. 

The Ptolemies 

* 305-30 D-C. 

In 334 b.c. Alexander the 
Great wrested Egypt from Darius 
III; and his successors, Philip 
Arrhtdjeus, Alexander II and the 
Ptolemies, among whom was 
Cleopal ra ( 5 1 ;J o B. i\ ), ruled 
from Alexandria for some 300 
years. Finally, in 30 n.c. Egypt 
became a Roman province. 


KINGS AND DYNASTIES OF MESOPOTAMIA 


Traditional 

Dynasties tif kitin',, grading in- 
sousihly from mythical to actual, 
rccnninl at Kish (Semitic) and 
Kreell, Ur, Aryan, Khumazi anil 
Adnii (Snmeiian). Several kings 
are proved to lie historical per¬ 
sonages by discoveries of statues, 
mace-heads, ele. The overlord- 
ship shifts from town to town 
and dynasties arc often contem¬ 
porary, Kish usually predom¬ 
inant. 

Dynasties at: 


B.C, 

Maor .0.3103-01)67 

Akshak .. .. e. -39(17—^868 

Kish (3rd) .. .. e. 4967-4773 


A 11 three probably Rrmitic; last 
two probably contemporaneous. 

Lagash 

Contemporary with the abuve, 
the Sumerian "patesis" (priest- 
princes) of Lagash weic often 
independent enough to style 
themselves kings; from them 

come uur first contemporary 
records. 

n.c. 

Knkhcgai .... ? 

Ur-Nina ., c. 3000 

Akurgat .. .. c. 2950 

Eannatum "1 

Ennunalum I 

Kntemcim y .. 0.0935-2795 

TCuannutum IT 
lCuelarzi J 


Enlitarzi .. .. c, 3795-0790 

Lugalanda .. .. e. 0790-0781 

V-ukagina .. .. c. 3781-3775 


Erech-3rd 

A prince of Ultima now 
crushes Lagash aud Kish, makes 
Krech his capital, aud founds an 
empire over all Mesopotamia aa 
far as the Mediterranean. 
Lugal-zaggisl c. 3775-3750 D.c. 


Agade 

Saigon the Semite deposes 
Lugal-zaggisi and founds new 
capital at Agade. Ur-Bau (c. 
zfuo) patesi at Lagash, 














KINGS AND DYNASTIES OF MESOPOTAMIA: CONTINUED 


Sargnn (Sham- 
kin) I 

Rimush. 

Manislitusu 
N a ram-Sin .. 

ShatgalEhairi 
Six more kings 


B-C. 

c. 4750-2695 
4695—4686 
2686-2679 

2678-264* 
2O41—J61C 
261 6-2577 


Erech-4tli 

Ciica 457 n *c. 

The last kings of Agade were 
feeble, and a dynasty of five 
kings now rules frum Erech. 


Gutium 

Circa 2512-2416 B * c - 
Anaichic rule of Gutian in¬ 
vaders, during latter watt, uf 
which (jtuclea and Ur*Ningirsu 
are pate.sis uf Lagash. 

* Erech-5th 

A prince of Erech crushes last 
n£ the (Julians 

Utukhegal .. c. 2416-4409 n.c. 


Ur-3rd 

Last great Sumerian revival, 
and empire. 

u. r. 

Ur-Engur (Ur- 

Nanmiu) . * .. c. 2.109-2391 

Dungi (Shulgi) .. 2391-4345 

Bur-Sin .. .. 2345-2336 

Girail-Sin .. .. 2336- ? 

Ibi-Sin.. F -2328 


Isin and Larsa 
In 2357 ii.c. Ishhi-Girra, a 
Semite from Maer, made him¬ 
self master of Isin and in 2328, 
in alliance with Elam, crushed 
the Ur dynasty. At about the 
same time a rival Semitic dynasty 
arose in Larsa. Principal kings: 

B.C. 

Ishbi-Girra (Isin).. 3357*2325 
Idin-Dngan ** .. 2315-2294 

I sh rue-) lagan “ ., 2294-2274 

Lipit-Ishtar " .. 3274-2263 

G ungun nm 

(Larsa) ,. 2264-223 7 

Ur-Ninurta (Sumerian 
usurper, Isin) .. 2263-2235 

Bur-Sin 14 ,, 2235-2214 

Sumu-iht (Larsa) .. 2226-2197 

Sin-idinnam “ .. 2181-2175 

VVarad-Sin (Elamite 
conqueror, Larsa) 216 7 -2 x 5 5 

Rim-Sin ,f .. 2155-2094 


1st Babylonian Dynasty 
In 212 5 Rim-Sin, the Elamite 
king of Larsa, captured Isin; but 
in the meantime a Semitic Dy¬ 
nasty had arisen in Babylon and 
111 2094 its sixth king, Hammu¬ 
rabi, crushed Rim-Sin anil ruled 
the whole country. 


Sumu-nbum 

Suniu-Ja-ilu 

Zabium 

Abil-Sm 

Sin-imiballit 

Hammurabi 

Samsu-ilumi 


B.C. 

2225-2211 
2211-2175 
2x75- zi6t 
2161-2143 
2143-2133 
2123-2080 
2020-2043 


Aheslm > 
Amnii-ditana .. 
Aniimvaduga .. 
Samsu-ditan.i . . 


2042-2014 

2014-1977 

Jj> 77 ~* 95 <> 

1956-1926 


Assyrian Empire 
Under Adnd-mr.iii N Assyrian 
powei begins to icvive. 


Kings of the Sen Country . 

2070-1703 n.c. 

In the reign of Samsu iluna, 
Iluuia-ilu founded the dynasty of 
the “Sea Country” lound Ihe 
mouths of the Tigris and gradu¬ 
ally abxuibod large portions of 
the Babylonian domains. The 
Babylonian dynasty was brought 
to an end by th<* Uittite mid in 
1926, after which follows an ob- 
seme period tilled. only by names 
of Sea Country kings, 

ICus9itc Dynasty 

1746-1169 n.c. 

Knssite barbarians invaded the 
country and founded a dynasty 
at Babylon undci (iamlasli in 
1746. Their rival is timv Hie 
giowuig powei of Assyria in Uic* 
north. Period of diploinutic te¬ 
la t ion s with Egypt. 

Assyrian Kings 

Kings of Assyria can be traced 
back perhaps to 2400 11.1:.; the* 
two earliest, Uslipia and Kikia, 
being possibly Mitauuians. llithei- 
to tributary to the empires uf Ur 
or Babylon; bill at this period 
they divide Mesopotamia with the 
Kus.siten. The fust to make real 
headway against the latter wuh 
S halmaneser. 

B.C. 

Adad-niraril .. 1305-1476 

Shalmaneser 1 1276-1456 

Tukulti-Nhmita 1 .. 1256-1434 

Ashur-uadin-ftpli .. 143.* 1413 

Aslmr-nirari UL ,, 1213-1407 

EnlU-kiutur-u.su r .. 1407-1402 

Ninurta-npal-Ekur I hh»j 1175 
Aslmr-dau 1 .. 1175 *11 |o 

Ninurta-tukulti-Asliur 1140-1137 
Atulakkit-NiiHku .. 1137-1147 

Ashur-resh-islu .. 1147-1115 

Tiglnth-pilexer I ,. 11 r 5-1194 

Isin Dynasty of Babylon 

1169-1039 B.C. 

Under Ashur-dau the last of 
the Kassiles had been suppressed, 
but a new dynasty from isin 
arose in Babylon. Only the first 
few kings are important, 

B.C. 

Marclitk-shupik-aei i.. 1169-1152 

NinurUwuidm-shum 1152-1146 
Neburhad reran r I .. 1146 -i142 

Kulil riaftin-apli .. 1144 -1116 

Marduk-nadin-akhc 1116- noo 

A period of confusion follows; 
on the death of Tiglath-pilescr 
Assyria relapses under pressure 
from Aranuean tribes, Baby¬ 
lonia from Chaldeans. A .second 
line of Sea Country kings arises; 
anil to end of Assyrian dominance 
Babylonia is tided by a succes¬ 
sion of powerless dynasties, Ela¬ 
mite ur Chalibean usurpers, 
Assyrian kings or Assyrian 
nominees. 


Afkitl uirari 1 T 

n.c. 

on-.8,So 

Tukiilti-Niuui La II 

HK9-8K \ 

Ashiu'-u.tsii-p.d 1 L 

HU it ji> 

Shaltnanosei III.. 

» 5 'J KJt 

Shaiushi-Adad V .. . 

H.>\ Hu 

Adad-uirari Ilf .. 

Ri i-rR.' 

Slialmane-Tt IV .. 

y)£ 

A shut-dan III 

77 -’ -754 

Ashm-nirari V ., 

754 715 

Tiglath-pileser lfl 

745 - 7 -J 7 

Shalmaneser V .. 

747-y.v 

Sargon tl . 

7 -- 7 U 5 

S01111 ache rib 

705 681 

Esailiaddnn 

681-669 

Ashuibanipal (Sarda- 
n.ipalus). 

fifi.) C<£<> 

Ashur-etil il.mi . . 

646-641 

Sin-shnin-lisliir .. 

6s 1 

Siu-.sliar-ishkuu . . . 

621-hi j 


Chuldieun Empire 
Nulmpnhuisar (lie ('Ualdaum 
made himself mastei uf Mahyloii 
in 645, allied hi nisei f with Cy- 
axares the Mede, and in 612 

participated in the sack of Nine¬ 
veh, theienflei dividing Ihe As- 
syiian Empire with Cyaxaies. 

«, r. 

Nabopolassar .. .. 645 605 

Nilmeliadie//.ar J J .. 605 564 

Aiiiel Mai dull (Evil 

Aletodneb) . . .. 564 560 

Nn gal-slinr-uaur (Ncrl- 

gli*is.id) .560 556 

1 .abaslii Mniduk .. 556 

Naim-naul (Nalionidus) 556 539 

Persian Empire 

Ably ages, the Median king, had 
wedded Ids d.i upld it to Caw* 
byses I, the iVisi.m, then tilling 
in Klam, Tlieii soil, Gyma II, 
defeated Astyugeu in 550, took 
Babylon in 530, and Inaugurated 
the Persian Engine. 

Cyrus JJ, Ureal” 

(\mibyseH li ,, . • 529 544 

Ihiii’us 1 ,. ♦« ,. 5 ‘4 486 

Xeix.es T .4^6 4(13 

Arlaxerxes I .. .. 4 ft ft «|J*> 

Xerxes II .. ., ,. 445 

Darius II. Notluui .. 444 pi 1 

Aitaxerxes U .. .. 401 3,‘ib 

Artaxerxea 111 , OehUM 359 33B 
Arses .. . . .. ., 348 d.B* 

Darius 111 .336 330 

Scleucidte and Parthian^ 
Alexander .emuiiuM«d the Per¬ 
sian Empire in 331; mi his death 
it went to pieees, Seleueiih, gov¬ 
ernor of Haliylunla fimu 319, 
emerging as king of the east el n 
unrtiotiM of his domains. This 
line lasted to 65 n.c., when its 
lauds were annexed by Home. 
But by that lime most of Meso¬ 
potamia oawl of thu Euplnntes 
had fallen (0 the Ptuihians 
(MilhridatCH 1, 170-138 n.c.), 
who maintained their line with 
varying fortunes in opposition to 
Rome until the rise of the Saa- 
.sanmns under Arditshir l (Ar- 
taxerxes), a native Persian, in 
A.n. 414. 










CHAPTER 1 


THE EARLIEST RECORDS 
OF CIVILIZATION IN EGYPT AND 
MESOPOTAMIA: 4000—1580 B.C. 


he basins of two great rivers, the 
Nile and the Euphrates, were the 
cradles of civilization; not of 
mankind, but of civil institutions. It 
was here, so far as we know, that men 
first organized societies on a large 
scale, and first consciously created for 
the admiration and instruction of pos¬ 
terity records of their own activities. 

Organization in the Nile valley was 
already far advanced and covered a 
very large area when the first recogniz¬ 
able records were made. They begin 
at the point where the kingdoms of 
the North and South, that is Lower 
and Upper Egypt, or the Nile Delta 
and the Nile between the Delta and 
the cataracts, were united under a 
single Pharaoh; the point where the 
First Dynasty emerges. 

The latest date to which this event 
can be assigned is 3400 b.c., but dates 
as untenably high as 5000 b.c. are 
still sometimes quoted; and though it 
breaks the ordered sequence of our 
narrative, a brief explanation of such 
an apparently huge discrepancy is 
necessary at this stage. 

Dating the Dawn of Egyptian History 

UK stream of Egyptian history falls 
into three periods of organized 
central control, complete with monu¬ 
ments and tecords, divided from each 
other by two periods of internal dis¬ 
ruption and foreign invasion. It may be 
likened to a mountain brook with still 
pools, that reveal a teeming aquatic 
life through their limpid surface, sepa¬ 
rated by confused rapids and water¬ 
falls. The last “pool,” which de¬ 
bouches into the main river of world 
record, began in 1580 b.c., the earliest 


fixed date in Egyptian history and the 
closing date of this chapter. 

Now we know a considerable 
amount about the two previous or¬ 
ganized periods, enabling us to fix 
their total duration and the length of 
the kings’ reigns; but they are cut off 
from each other and from world-his¬ 
tory by the two anarchical periods, of 
which little has been recorded except 
confused lists of dynasties that may 
have been consecutive but were more 
often, no doubt, contemporaneous, the 
kingdom having been split up. Almost 
the only other thing that can guide us 
in estimating their duration is the com¬ 
parison of art-forms immediately be¬ 
fore and after. The problem is there¬ 
fore highly speculative; and according 
to the length assigned to them, so the 
dale adopted for the First Dynasty 
must vary. 

Earliest Records from the Nile Valley 
ere, in the belief that the balance 
of probability inclines to the 
shorter estimate, 3400 b.c. is the dale 
assigned to the dawn of Egyptian his¬ 
tory. In the Euphratic, or Mesopota¬ 
mian area, although traditions that can 
often be verified tell of dynasties to 
which we may assign dates that go 
back to a period as early as 3500 b.c., 
the first contemporary records can 
hardly be dated before 3000 b.c. 

fn this sense, at any rate, it is in the 
Nile valley that the chronicle of civil¬ 
ized mankind begins. It is here that 
we first get statements made for the 
information of posterity, at the time 
when the events took place, decipher¬ 
able in this twentieth century of our 
era. Earlier records may indeed be 







As the founder of a line of poweiful kings—the Thud Dynasty (c. aySo-ayno n i )—Ivii iseh- 
licmm (left) is a hgme of considerable importance, his carten pot It ait damaged though it bi, 
suggests a lesolute man of keen intelligence His son Zcser, who succeeded lum liimly tslab 
lished Ins house on the throne of Egypt, and seems to have governed with a stiong hand and to 
have extended the fionticrs An index of Zesers impoilaiuo is his pyramid at Sakkata the 

first built 

MONARCHS WHO LAID THE FOUNDATIONS OF EGYPT’S GREATNESS 
Statue of Khotelhemm fiom J, C Qnibcll "ffinefroiifolis' 
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found and deciphered, but we do not 
yet know of them. Traditions con¬ 
taining a very substantial element of 
truth may go back to a much earlier 
day, but we have no contemporary 
evidence by which to test them. In 
this region, contemporary evidence of 
events and persons certainly not less 
than five thousand years ago has been 
discovered and deciphered, and the 
volume of.it increases year by year, as 
fresh monuments are disentombed and 
the science of interpretation advances. 

From this evidence we can draw 
with confidence certain conclusions as 
to the preceding centuries, the “pre- 
dynastic” period, supplementing these 
by remains which do not amount to 
tactual records, and by traditions in 
'which we can recognize elements of 
; trulh wrapped up with fiction, 

■ For predynastic Egypt only one ap¬ 
proximately fixed date has been sug¬ 
gested. In reconstructing its story we 
must go back to a dim “once upon a 
time”—say 2,000 years or so before 
the dynastic era. Lower and Upper 
Egypt, the Delta area and the Nile 
basin between the Delta and the cata¬ 
racts, had both been long occupied by 
people in no sense primitive, when the 
conquering people who ultimately 
made Egypt broke in upon them. 

Makers of the Dynastic Civilization 

he newcomers possibly came from 
Punt, the modern Eritrea and 
Somaliland, having racial affinities 
with the modern Somalis, not with the 
negro or negroid Nubians—perhaps we 
must seek for their ultimate origin in 
the East, on the farther side of the 
Red Sea, Without, however, abandon¬ 
ing the view that Egypt may have suf¬ 
fered incursions from the East in the 
predynastic period, we must give 
weight to the latest evidence which 
seems to show that these “dynastic” in¬ 
vaders penetrated in a southerly di¬ 
rection from the Delta. Their leader 
was by later generations called Horus, 


identified as the sky god whose symbol 
is the hawk. His great figure looms 
dim and tremendous through mists of 
confused legend and of countless years. 
We may, if we please, regard him as 
the inventor and originator of the idea 
and the institution of monarchy, the 
organized control of an obedient peo¬ 
ple by one man, accepted as wielding 
a divine authority. 

Although later traditions elaborated 
the Victories of Horus, no reliance can 
be placed upon them; they are too, 
much mixed up with what is obviously 
mythological, and entangled with remi¬ 
niscences of later wars. We can 
hardly even guess plausibly how many 
decades or generations or centuries 
passed before the followers of Horus 
were masters of all Upper Egypt. But 
we can be sure that two distinct king¬ 
doms, the North and the South, were 
definitely established some centuries 
before the dynastic era began. 

At about this stage we come upon 
what may be reckoned as the definite 
date mentioned above. These early 
Egyptians, in the Della, had carried 
their study of the heavenly bodies so 
far that they adopted a calendar which 
gave the year 365 days; and this in¬ 
vention may perhaps have been made 
in 4241 b.c. 

They reckoned twelve months of 
thirty days with five holidays over. 
But they did not put in a leap year to 
correct the error of a quarter of a day; 
so that new year’s day in the calendar 
shifted one day from the astronomical 
dale in four years, and the two did not 
coincide again till 365 leap years— 
1,460 years—had been missed. In the 
year a.d. 139 one such period, or 
“Sothic cycle,” came to an end; and if 
we assume that the calendar had been 
in use for three cycles, this takes us 
back to the year named; though two 
cycles is as likely. Many centuries 
elapsed before the most advanced peo¬ 
ples adopted this early calendar, only 
correcting it by introducing leap year. 
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Kings of Upper and Lower Egypt 

1 is probable that each of the two 
kingdoms of the North and of the 
South was a fusion of several minor 
kingdoms. Of persons and events we 
know next to nothing. We do know 
that their handicrafts belonged to the 
Age of Stone and were of an amaz¬ 
ingly fine quality. Metal—copper—■ 
was only beginning to come into use; 
the tradition that the followers of 
Horus owed their victory to their 
metal-tipped weapons is probably a 
later fiction. 

Centuries afterwards, under the 
Fifth Dynasty, lists of early kings 
were compiled, presumably from rec¬ 
ords of some sort; but they are names 
and nothing more. We are told noth¬ 
ing of what they did; nor do wc learn 
more of them from the predynast ic 
cemeteries which have been excavated. 
But we do know that the first king 
of the South, who joined the two king¬ 
doms under his single sway not later 
than 3400 b.c., was officially and tra¬ 
ditionally the descendant and the rep¬ 
resentative on earth of the divine or 
deified Horus. 

Until the ancient monuments began 
to yield their records to the research 
and interpretation of modern Egyptol¬ 
ogy, our knowledge of ancient Egypt 
was derived from the Hebrew scrip¬ 
tures, the traditions collected by the 
Greek inquirer, Herodotus of Halicar¬ 
nassus, in the fifth century b.c. and 
the compilations of the Egyptian 
Manetho in the third century b.c., of 
which only fragments survive. That 
such information must diverge widely 
from the actual historical facts is a 
matter of course. What surprises the 
modern student is the extent to which 
it has been confirmed by the real con¬ 
temporary monuments. 

The king named Menes, who accord¬ 
ing to Manetho established the First 
Dynasty, 'was in actual fact one of the 
first of the long line of the Pharaohs; 
probably his legendary exploits are a 
combination of the historical accom¬ 


plishments of the first thiee kings: the 
“Scorpion,” Narmer and Aha Men 
(Menes), of whom we know from the 
early lists or from contemporary re¬ 
mains. It is not always that individual 
kings on Manetho’s dynastic list can as 
yet be identified; but me many identi¬ 
fications are a valuable endorsement of 
the traditions as a whole. 

The northern kingdom was subjected 
not to the southern kingdom but to the 
southern king, who added the attri¬ 
butes of the northern king to his own 
and became Lord of the Two King¬ 
doms. He—or one of his Immediate 
successors—refounded an ancient city, 
“of the White Wall,” on the border, as 
a center from which he could rule over 
both, though it was probably not until 
the Third Dynasty that it actually be¬ 
came the royal seat, and not until the 
Sixth that it was called the Egyptian 
equivalent of Memphis. ’ 

The North docs not seem to have 
acquiesced in the change tamely. Two 
more at least of the First Dynasty 
pharaohs record triumphs over the 
northerners, or easterners of the Sinai- 
lic peninsula: Den Setnli, anil Semcr- 
khel. The vanquished are portrayed 
as of a Semitic type markedly distin¬ 
guishable from the Egyptian con¬ 
querors. War was also waged far to 
the south against Nubians. The 
founding of Memphis is claimed anew 
for Enzib Merpeba. The appearance 
of the Second Dynasty a little later 
points to the passing of power to a 
northern family. 

Organized Government 5,000 years ago 
iie first two dynasties ruled for ap¬ 
proximately 400 years. The sec¬ 
ond records no memorable doings, and 
ends with a fresh conquest from the 
South. The victor, KhasckhdM^al- 
tered his name to Khasckhcmui*tfar- 
ried the heiress to the thronc*and 
became the progenitor of the Third 
Dynasty—the first Pharaoh of what 
is known as the Old Kingdom. 

With Khasckhemui, provisionally 
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CRADLE LANDS OF THE WORLD’S EARLIEST ORGANIZED CIVILIZATIONS 
It was in the valleys of the Nile anclrthe Euphrates that advanced political societies first arose. 
This map (fives the names and boundaries necessary for the understanding of their history down 
to 1580 11.c.) but does not illustrate any single moment of that period. The nomadic Gulians and 
ICassites, for instance, were not picssmg down into Babylonia from the indicated regions at the 

same time. 


dated about 2980 b.c., begins a series 
of mighLy morikrehs. His own statue 
has been found in his tomb in Upper 
Egypt at Hieraconpolis, the Hawk 
City, the center of the Horus cult. Al¬ 
ready an enormous interest attached 
to the burial place of the king, an 
interest presently responsible for the 
development of py ramid building. 

• Thq tomb or®Khusekhemui is the 
flA^one to contain a complete cham¬ 
ber^#: hewn stone; his son Zeser, or 
Zoser, raised his entirely of stone, layer 
on layer, each layer smaller than the 
last, forming what is known as the 
first or “step” pyramid. Sneferu, or 
Senefru, following Zeser after four 


reigns, filled up most of the terraces 'of 
his tomb at Medum, thus making a 
sloped instead of a terraced surface, 
though he did not add the completing 
cap. This is alternatively known as 
the first pyramid. After Sneferu came 
the great pyramid builders of the 
Fourth Dynasty. 

The Egypt of which we have been 
speaking, Egypt before the third mil- 
Jennium, was a populous nation in an 
advanced stage of civilization. Of this 
the great tombs of the period at Aby- 
dos and elsewhere in central Egypt 
would be sufficient proof. Though we 
have to be satisfied with carven monu¬ 
ments, Egyptian scribes were already 
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writing their lecoids on papyrus also. 
Great progress was evidently made in 
the foui centuiics of Menes and his 
successors and this must be laigely 
attiibuted to the intelligent activity ot 
the centralized government. 

The government itself was highly 
organized. The southern kings intio- 
duced in the noith the system of gov¬ 
ernment by districts, “nomes,” which 
had long prevailed in the south—lelics 
probably of the caily division into 
small kingdoms The Phaiaoh was 
the centei of all. Around him weie 
the nobles, his personal friends and 
advisers. If he lived in magnificence 
and was laid in a magnificent tomb 
when he died, his life itself was sltenu- 
ous enough. We see him leading his 
soldieis in battle, smiting the foe with 
his mace, cutting the iiisl sod of a 


new canal, in his lcisuie time hunting 
game big and small. 

The Phaiaoh and his Duties 
i is an active adminisliator. He 
has been Gained fiom his youth 
to take a lcsponsible part in his 
father’s rule —piobably has been his 
chief minister. His accession to the 
thione has been celebiated with pomp 
and ceiemony, and in his thirtieth year 
he will hold a kind of jubilee corona¬ 
tion, the “Sed” festival. It may be that 
oiiginally actual abdication or some¬ 
thing still more drastic took plate 
when a king had leigned thiily yeais, 
but this is at best doubtful. 

His nobles aie buried in moitiuiy 
chambeis undei a mass of bucket y, 
the “mastabas” from which the 'I hud 
and Fouith Dynasties peihaps de- 




EGYPTIAN RULERS WHO HAVE LEFT PROOFS OF THEIR 
WEALTH AND POWER 

^ these two kings of the Fourth Dynasty, Khufu (zSg 8-?875 ii c) anil 
Khafra (2867 2811 dc), yet the magnificence* of their tombs demonstrates clearly that under 
a f , peac J and extremely prosperous, and that the monarchy was absolute. Kor 
** b « ,1(J er of the Great Pyramid at Gueli, and Khafra of the latgerof its two ueigli- 
borsi. works that could not even hare been begun without an army of workets and vast resources. 
Photos , Explotatiav Society and Mansell 
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his death we aie piobably in the 
twenty-fifth centuiy. Altei it came 
the fiist of out two petiods of anaichy. 
The “nomaichs,” loids of the nomes, 
the dukes and counts of the Old King¬ 
dom, became so many petty princes, 
defying the nominal lungs of two very 
shadowy dynasties; till a Ninth Dy¬ 
nasty followed by a Tenth—peihaps 
contemporaneous with the Eighth at 
Memphis—was set up at Heiacleop- 
olis in Central Egypt by a group of 
nobles, who testoied some local otdet 
at least, but only after irremediable 
damage had aheady been wt ought. 
And the confusion was accentuated by 
an invasion of Asiatics from Sytia 

Rise of Thebes and the Middle Kingdom 

he South, however, renounced alle¬ 
giance to the Hciacleopolitans; 
and after fierce wats a Theban house 
established the Eleventh Dynasty, the 
Middle Kingdom and the supremacy 
of Thebes—hitheito an unknown town, 
capital of a petty dukedom. Though 
the royal tcsidence was fot long at 
Itht-Toui fot the sake of a bettei 
strategical position, and though later 
it was temporarily intenupted by the 
Hyksos, this supiemacy was to con¬ 
tinue fot more than a thousand years. 
We dale the fiist of the line—all the 
Eleventh Dynasty pharaohs weie 
Inlefs oi Mentuhoteps—at the middle 
of the twenty-second century befoie 
Christ. 

Two Intefs and four Mentuhoteps 
ailed fot a century and a half. The 
gieat families would seem to have 
ruled vety much on their own tesponsi- 
bility in their own ptovinces, while the 
toyal authoiity piesctved the public 
peace, levivcd the policy of internal 
development, and in the time of 
Mcntuhotep III waned against Liby¬ 
ans on the west, Nubians on the south 
and Sinaitic Semites. One noble was 
Official Loid of the Marches in the 
south. Another was the Pharaoh’s 
heieditaiy fiist minister; his house 
succeeded to the throne, probably not 



ABLE RULER OF SIXTH DYNASTY 

While piulubly not of roy.il bit til, Pepi I 
( 2 S 9 S- 3 S 42 bc) proveil a far seeing and cap¬ 
able monarch IIl earned out a wise domestic 
policy and a vigoious and successful foieign 
policy, winch togethei cnsmcd a century of 
peice in Egypt 

PloinJ. E. Qmbell, 'Hwttkoiipohs" 

without opposition, on the death of 
Mentuhotep IV, inaugutaling the 
Twelfth Dynasty of Amenemhets and 
Senusiets—of which the Gteek fotm 
Sesostris is mote familial. 

This dynasty ruled in power and 
splendor from about 2000 to 1788 
b c., if we accept the latest possible 
dates. Amenemhet I suivived sundry 
conspiracies—ptesumably the work of 
jealous aristociatic factions—against 
his own life, and in his thiity yeat s’ 
reign fully established, not at first the 
old-time despotism, but the very effec¬ 
tive supiemacy of the ciown, so long 
as it was worn by a strong and capable 
luler, 

C gypt then, under the Twelfth Dy¬ 
nasty, enjoyed two centuiies of 
ptospeiily. The succession was se¬ 
emed, with one exception, by the as¬ 
sociation of the ciown prince with his 
father formally as joint king, during 
the father’s life. The climax of power 
was attained under Senusiet III, and 
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of splendor under Amenemhet III. 
The southern border was definitely car¬ 
ried beyond the Second Cataract. 
Egyptian armies raided Syria, though 
the tradition of a conquest is mythical. 
The prestige of the throne was laised 
when a Senusret fought victoriously at 
the head of his troops as in the ancient 
days. 

reater, however, than the re¬ 
nowned achievements of Senusret 
III in war were those of his son 
Amenemhet III in peace; for it was 
he who developed the regulation and 
distribution of the wateis of the Nile 
in upper Egypt, and practically cre¬ 
ated a new highly productive province 
by transforming Lake Moeris in the 
Fayum into a vast reseivoir for irriga¬ 
tion purposes. Indeed, not a single 
one of the Twelfth Dynasty rulers 
neglected the development of the 


wealth and resouices of Egypt; but no 
other accomplished so much as Ame¬ 
nemhet III. 

The great dynasty had succeeded in 
once more centralizing the sovereignty, 
and !educing the personal power of 
the nobles, replacing it with the ad¬ 
ministrative authority of crown offi¬ 
cials, so that government could cany 
on peacefully and automatically un¬ 
less subjected to a strain which called 
for exceptional capacity in its head. 
But the line ended—slrangely enough 
for Egypt, with a queen—a few yeais 
after the death of the great Amenem¬ 
het. The new dynasty and its succes¬ 
sor lacked the capacity of that which 
had passed; the second interregnum of 
anarchy began, with the kingship split 
into rival houses at Thebes and Tlht- 
Toui; and the whole system went to 
wreck with the Hyksos invasion, early 
in the eighteenth century. 




WARRIOR-XINOS WHO REVIVED THE ROWER OF EGYPT 
After three centuries of di&i upturn (3430-2x60 n.c..) Egypt lecovercd cohesion under a series 11 
strong and beneficent tulers.. It was Mentuhotep III (left; eixca 207R n.e.) who realty united tin 
■country and made it strong within Senusret I (1970-1935 b c.) greatly enlarged his dominion 
by conquest in the uppei Nile valley; and Senusret III (1887-1849 »,r.) was even mine mu 
cessful in his wars, as his victoi ious aimies not only subjugated neighboring lubes 1m 

penetrated into Syria. 

Photos, R. B. Finning, Su PItitdois Petrie and W. F, Mauicll 
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e have now followed the course 
of events in Egypt for sixteen 
hundred years, a period equal to that 
whicli has elapsed since the Romans 
were in Britain. Yet if we cast our 
eyes over the rest erf the world to 
glean material for historical narrative, 
black darkness still meets us every¬ 
where—with one exception. It is true 
that the archa-ologist has recovered 
the material evidence of considerable 
cultures from sites all around the 
Mediterranean, especially in Crete and 
the Aegean, and has equated their de¬ 
velopment with Egyptian chronology; 
but of records that the historian can 
chronicle there is nothing. The prog¬ 
ress of our narrative docs not admit of 
any detailed interpretation of the very 
considerable remains that have been 
discovered in these Mediterranean 
areas. 

As for the IliUiles, Ural mysterious 
people of Asia Minor whose power has 
only lately been revealed, their entry 
into world history is more properly a 
subject for the following chapter, in 
which references will be found to their 
existence and activities. But one or 
two definite events that may be re¬ 
ferred to this period emerge from a 
study of their archives discovered at 
Boghaz Keui, and from the records of 
neighboring powers. Thus the first 
king of whom we find mention— 
Pamba-* lived about 2750 b.c., but he 
seems only to have ruled a petty state, 
ft was not until about 2000 b.c. that 
Ilatlusil 1 made Hat tubas the capital 
of a considerable kingdom with its 
boundaries on the Mediterranean, 
while the back of Babylon by the Hitt- 
ites may be regarded as having taken 
place at about 1926 b.c. (sec below). 

Down o£ History in Mesopotamia 

os the civilizations of India and! 
China a high antiquity has been 1 
' claimed, but research does hot support 1 
the claim. China was, no doubt, ahead 
of her neighbors in material culture, 
and something of the main lines of 



BUILDER OF EGYPT’S PROSPERITY 

Our of tile most enlightened of Egyptian tillers 
was Amcnemliel III (1849-1801 nc.). His 
.strong, ceuttalized government maintained 
peace, while Ins brilliantly conceived public 
woilc, led to an inciease in wealth. 

Courtesy of Sir Flinders Petrie 

progress can be inferred from later 
knowledge; but the bulk of India, save 
for culture stations of Sumerian affin¬ 
ities, such as Mohenjo-Daro and Ha- 1 
rappa in the far noithwest, does not 
seem to have been above the general 
level. 

Probably the first wave of Aryan 
immigration began sometime during 
our period. America we can safely 
assume to have been still in the hunt¬ 
ing stage of barbarism, in spite of 
exaggerated estimates of the age of 
Inca and Maya civilizations that have 
at one time and another acquired a 
certain amount of credence. 

The one exception of which the his¬ 
torian can take advantage is Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Here, during all these centuries, 
a 1 civilization was developing, and 
records being made in an elaborate 
script, without any contact with Egypt 
other than cultural through the 
' medium of trade; for chronology will 
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BABYLONIA’S FIRST WELL KNOWN 
KING 

Ur-Nina, king of Lagasli, is the first real person¬ 
ality to emerge in Babylonian history. He stands 
here wearing the Sumerian flounced “kaunakes” 
imitating a Sleep's fleece, with his butler, Anita, 
and a group of his sons. 

I'rom the Louvre 


not support a theory that an early 
king (Narani-Sin) met Menes in bat¬ 
tle. It is possible, however, that some 
of the early predynaslic invaders of 
Egypt may have originated in this 
area. 

s in the Nile basin, the beginning 
of recorded history can hardly be 
dated earlier than the second half of 
the fourth millennium b.c., probably 
about its close; but from known con¬ 
ditions when the records begin, from 
earlier relics and from traditions, 
something of the preceding two thou¬ 
sand years may be inferred, though 
little can be positively affirmed. 

The name Mesopotamia applies 
generally to the whole district lying 
between the rivers Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates. The land about the two 1 
rivers between the modern Bagdad and , 
the Persian Gulf may be distinguished * 
as Babylonia; in those ancient days 
the rivers entered the gulf by separate 
mouths, the sea having probably since 
then receded some two hundred miles. 
Beyond the Tigris rose the mountains 
of Elam. West and south of the Eu¬ 
phrates spread the Syrian desert. West 1 


of the desert and the upper waters 
of the Euphrates plain came what 
were known later as Syria and 
Phoenicia; and beyond the moun¬ 
tains of the Taurus and Anti-Tau¬ 
rus, on the north and northwest, 
the highlands of , Anatolia and 
Armenia. 

ur beginnings, then, are in a 
Babylonia where as yet there 
is no Babylon. In the dim twi¬ 
light centuries we discern the pres¬ 
ence of Semitic peoples and— 
whether later comers we do not 
know—Sumerians, a folk akin, it 
may be, to the Dravidians of India. 
Sumerians predominated always 
in the southern portion, Sumer; 
Semites generally in the northern, 
Akkad. They were city dwellers 
and tillers of the soil; they ex¬ 
changed produce; they had begun at 
least to work copper and make tools of 
copper; the Sumerians at least had de¬ 
veloped a script on lines of their own. 

Their cities make war on each other; 
one is now predominant, now another; 
tradition tells of dynasties at Kish in 
the center, Akshak in the far north, 
Ur and Erech in the south, to say 
nothing of mythical predecessors. 
Their chiefs claim a dubious kingship 
over the rest. Most commonly the 
ascendancy rests with Kish and its ap¬ 
parently Semitic dynasties, so that the 
very word “kish” came to mean Uni¬ 
versal Dominion, until a century or so 
before or after 3000 n.c., when this 
historical contemporary records of the 
Sumerian city of Lagash begin with its 
king Ur-Nina. 

efobe this date there are indeed 
inscribed remains that enable us 
to grope through the centuries, such as 
those of A-anni-padda of the First 
Dynasty of Ur—prehistory grades into 
history much more gradually here than 
in Egypt; but at Lagash occur the first 
long inscriptions from which we can 
reconstruct anything like a narrative 
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of events. It seldom seems to have 
been a city of first-rate importance, 
but its intellectual influence was great 
and by chance it is the one about 
which we know most at this stage. 

The first monument we have, that 
known as the Stele of the Vultures, 
belongs to the reign of Ur-Nina’s 
grandson Eannatum (about 2900 
b.c.) . Primarily, it commemorates the 
victory of Lagash over its neighbor 
Umraa, but this warrior claimed also 
to have waged successful wars with 
other cities, Ur and Erech, to have 
smitten the Elamites—a people of an¬ 
cient culture on the east—and to have 
vanquished Kish. The most dis¬ 
tinguished of his successors at Lagash 
were Entcmena and, after an interval, 
Urukagina, who was remarkable as an 
economic reformer. With him, how¬ 
ever, the independence of Lagash 
ended. He was overthrown by the 
conqueror Lugal-zaggisi of Umma, 
who transferred his capital to Erech 
and claimed to have carried victorious 
arms from the lower sea (the Persian 
Gulf) to the Mediterranean. 


sun.” He crossed the eastern sea and 
smote the Elamites from the south. 
He marched to the western sea, sub¬ 
duing the Amorites (i.e.“westerners”). 
He crossed that sea, though whether 
this means that he visited Cyprus we 
cannot be sure. 

He had begun his career of victory 
by overthrowing the mighty Lugal- 
zaggisi; he ended it with half of his 
empire more or less in revolt, but still 
unable to make head against him suc¬ 
cessfully. The traditions concerning 
him were very early, and very firmly 
established, and his own inscriptions 
mention expeditions to the “silver 
mountains” which can only mean the 
Taurus and its silver mines, and to the 
cedar forests, certainly Lebanon. 

Two sons, Rimush and Manishtusu, 
followed Sargon and maintained his 
empire, not without much fighting 
against rebellious chiefs. The next, 
the illustrious Naram-Sin, passed into 
tradition as a third son, but as he 
reigned at least thirty-eight years this 
scarcely seems likely; and indeed the 
latest discovered king-list makes him 
the son of Manishtusu. 


Vkl hen he in his turn was overthrown 
by Sargon of Agade, who, fol¬ 
lowed by his sons, set up a Semitic 
empire, traditionally dated in the 
twenty-ninth and twen¬ 
ty-eighth centuries. ~ ' 

The Assyrians of later 
ages looked back upon JwHgFaSTT 
Sargon as their first (\ur^QSyS 
national hero. 1 

As happened with so 
many other national 
heroes, legends gath- 
ered about the birth, fksj 

youth ancl upbringing 
of Sharruldn or Sargon. wilflMiilnS ' 
Obviously he was not 


The most valuable contemporary 
monument of Naram-Sin is that known 
as the Stele of Victory, which com¬ 
memorates his triumph over Lulubu 
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a king’s son. Having 
achieved kingship, he 
reigned for fifty-five 
years, conquering all 
lands “from the rising 
to the setting of the 


EANNATUM OF LAGASH IN CONQUERING GUISE 
A fragment o£ the so-called "Stele of Vultures” gives us a picture 
of Eannatum, grandson of Ur-Nina, loading a phalanx of heavy- 
armed Sumerian spearmen in one of the perennial feuds between 
Lagash and Umma. Lagash was victorious; and Eannatum claims 
to have vanquished Kish as well. 

From the Louvre 
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(trans-Tigris). It would seem that at 
an early period he overthrew nine 
armies and carried captive three kings, 
in chains; that he conquered Magan, 
probably on the Arabian shore of the 
Persian gulf; that Kish, 
forgetting that she owed 
her liberation from the su- 
merial overlordship to Sar- 
gon, ungratefully headed a 
rebel confederacy against 
Naram-Sin, and paid the 
penalty for so doing. Nar¬ 
am-Sin also reasserted his 
authority in the west, where 
it can never have been very 
firmly established, and very 
possibly carried his arms 
through the passes of the 
Taurus and Anti-Taurus 
into Anatolia and Ar¬ 
menia. 

Some predecessors in 
what may be called the 
high-kingship had adopted 
the swelling title of King 
of Universal Dominion; for 
which Naram-Sin substi¬ 
tuted King of the Four 
Quarters of the World, sub¬ 
sequently appropriated by 
the Babylonian monarchs whose city 
had not hitherto attained a general 
supremacy. 

The Coming of the Gutians 

vfSEXT came Shargalisharri, once 
Wfr thought to be a grandson but 
probably a son of Naram-Sin. The 
records of his reign are meager, but he 
seems to have been troubled by the 
same sorts of revolt as his predecessors. 
At any rate, he too smote Elam on the 
east and the Amorites in the west. 

We find him moreover at war with 
Gutium in the northeastern moun¬ 
tains, whence a barbarian flood was' 
presently to inundate Babylonia, 
though for the time it was held back. 
Probably the torrent overwhelmed 
Shargalisharri’s successors, for the dy- 
. nasty flickered out with a brief series 



NARAM-SIN 
Nnram-Sin of 
A (jade we have a por¬ 
trait from the stele scl 
up to commemorate Ins 
victory over the moun¬ 
taineers in the lands 
beyond Tigris, 
From the Lottvie 


of names and nothing more, and the 
kingship melted away among the 
“hosts of Guti which had no king,” as 
the dynastic lists put it. 

The Gutian invasion and domina¬ 
tion were very destructive 
of monuments and records, 
as of other things. Tn fact 
they had kings, but they 
probably left the local ad¬ 
ministration to run very 
much as it had run before 
under the local princes, 
who combined the func¬ 
tions of priest and ruler 
and bore the same title of 
“patesi” which in the past 
they had borne except 
when the extended domina¬ 
tion of a particular city, 
Kish, Ur or Erech, had en¬ 
titled ils patesi to claim 
the higher kingly title now 
appropriated by the Gu¬ 
tians. 


Herald of a Sumerian Rcvivul 
ux like other barbaric 
hordes the Gutians 
were not organizers of em¬ 
pire. The older culture was 
temporarily submerged but not de¬ 
stroyed; and presently there appears 
the distinguished figure of Gudea, pa¬ 
tesi of Lagash—still a vassal of Guti¬ 
um—under whose beneficent rule 
justice, prosperity, religion and the 
general concomitants of a wise govern¬ 
ment once more prevailed. 

Our dates are very doubtful; but if 
we place Shargalisharri in the second 
half of the twenty-seventh century B.C., 
Gudea will come in the middle of the 
twenty-fifth. He prepared the way for 
Sumerian revival. Shortly after his 
time the Gutians were ejected from 
Babylonia, by a prince ruling at 
Erech; and then the ancient city of 
Ur once more becomes an imperial 
capital. 

In the course of a long reign Dungi 
of Ur, whose father Ur-Engur (or Ur- 
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Nammu) had established his suprem¬ 
acy in Sumer and Akkad, conquered 
Elam, extended his sway over upper 
Mesopotamia, and probably attached 
the flourishing Babylonian colony in 
Cappadocia to his empiie. Yet the 
power of the dynasty hardly survived 
Dungi; it was overthrown by a disas¬ 
trous Elamite raid; and the somewhat 
feeble scepter passed for just two hun¬ 
dred years to an undistinguished dy¬ 
nasty at Isin, until Semitic conquerors, 
newcomers to the Two Rivers, set 
up the first ascendancy of Baby¬ 
lon. 

Probably we must assume a pro¬ 
longed and persistent penetration, 
rather than a conquest, by “Amorites” 
—that is, Semites from the trans- 
Euphrates, west of Mesopotamia. At 
any rate at the close of the lsin dy¬ 
nasty we find its most prominent rivals 
at Larsa, whose lords bear Semitic 
names, and in the rising power of 
Babylon under foreign Semite tulers; 
complicated by the secular feuds and 
occasional alliances with Elam. 

The Babylonian dynasty was estab¬ 
lished by Sumu-abum, in the days of 
Bur-Sin of Isin and Sumu-ilu of Larsa, 
probably about 2225 b.c. Half a cen¬ 
tury later, the Laisa dynasty was 
oveithrown by the king of Elam; and 
some years afterwards, with the 
accession of his second son Rim-Sin— 
an Elamite though he bore a Semitic 
name—the struggle for supremacy was 
inaugurated by that ambitious chief. 
In the course of twenty years Rim-Sir 
gradually absorbed his neighbors’ terri¬ 
tories till he had conquered Isin itself, 
though once he suffered a reverse at 
the hands of Sin-muballit of Babylon. 
And then he met his match in Sin- 
muballit’s son, the great Hammurabi. 

Hammurabi and his Triumphs 

N his first years Hammurabi dealt 
firmly with Rim-Sin, who had to 
surrender most of his acquisitions to 
that Babylonian Alfred the Great. In 
the forty-two years of his reign he 


established a vast and well-ordered 
empire; but his greatness lies in the 
fact that his aim was not expansion by 
military exploits so much as unifica¬ 
tion by peaceful organization. 

After he had defeated and bridled 
the elderly aggressor of Larsa, we hear 
little of war and battle for many years; 
but we have indications that his au¬ 
thority was accepted all over Mesopo¬ 
tamia and that only small bodies of 
troops were needed for its enforce¬ 
ment. At the close of his reign or near 
it he had to suppress Rim-Sin finally 
and thoroughly, and to send expedi- 



GUDEA THE BENEFACTOR 
Gudea was a ptince and benefactoi of Sumerian 
Lagash during the Gutian domination. He 
represents the end of the old order in Meso¬ 
potamia, just as the gteat lawgivei Ham¬ 
murabi, sixth king of the Semitic First Baby¬ 
lonian Dynasty, typifies the new. 

Ft om the Lou vie 
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HAMMURABI THE LAWGIVER 
Hammmabi is. seyaialecl fiom Gudea by the 
short-lived, empire built up by the Kings of Ui, 
Sumenan in name at least but largely bunit¬ 
ized He is, here seen on a stele set up by one 
of lua officials as a dedication to a goddess. 

Ft am the Butish Museum 

tions to Elam. He must have been 
involved in other military activities, of 
which perhaps we have a glimpse in 
the biblical story of Abtaham—if, as 
seems not unlikely, Amraphel of Shinai 
stands for Hammurabi. 

His grand work, however, was in 
the system of administration which 
culminated in the famous Code. The 
laws of Hammurabi were not his own 
invention; they are a codification, 
shaping into one harmonious whole a 
multitude of laws and customs alieady 
in existence, and no doubt modifying 
them. But the codification is an epoch 
in the science of government. 

slow disintegration set in after 
Hammurabi was dead. No one 
of his line, progenitor or descendant, 
approaches this greatest known per¬ 
sonality among the rulers of the oldest 
civilizations. None of this dynasty 
seems to have been a fighting man by 
choice; but no oriental empire had 


ever preserved a prolonged sway with' 
out recouise to peiiods of energetic 
militatism. 

The dynasty of Hammuiabi lost 
giip. Among the maishcs that wcie 
steadily encioaching on the head of 
the Peisian Gulf theie gicw up a 
“Kingdom of the Sea Countiy” which 
was in fiequent conflict with the suc- 
cessois of the gieat king. It lay on 
the lower Tigiis, since the Babylon¬ 
ians tried to flood it out by damming 
that liver; but one of its kings, Iluma- 
ilu, came near to obtaining control of 
the whole countiy. The mountains on 
the east were full of tribesmen who 
were more than ready to take advan¬ 
tage of any signs of militaiy weakness 
among the plain-dwellcis—in 2072 it 0, 
theie was a Kassite laid that caused 
five yeais of confusion. Behind the 
mountains of the west weie singing 
the hoides of the Haiti or HiUilcs—a 
menace to upper Mesopotamia, wheic 
it can never have been easy to main¬ 
tain a firm control from a cenlei in 
Babylonia. 

Some century and a half after Ham- 
muiabi’s decease, the dissolution of (he 
dynasty was brought about by the 
devastating Hitlite raid alieady men¬ 
tioned, which left the power of Baby¬ 
lon shattered and helpless. The actual 
couise of events is extremely uncer¬ 
tain; but the next appaicntly indis¬ 
putable fact is the establishment of a 
Kassite dynasty at Babylon by the 
conqucior Gandash, who assumed the 
old title of King of the Four Quarters 
of the World, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century—a date not far re-‘ 
moved fiom the latest assigned to the 
Hyksos invasion of Egypt, in the 
eailie'r half of that century. 

Dark Age in Egypt imd Babylonia 
here would seem to have been an 
interval of nearly two hundred 
years, according to Assyrian docu¬ 
ments, between the fall of the Baby¬ 
lonian dynasty and the Kassite 
conquest; an interval filled in only by 
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the names of rulers in the Sea Coun¬ 
try, and at Ashur (in Assyria), but 
without any record of events. On this 
basis the accepted date for Hammurabi 
is 2123-2080 b.c. Some authorities, 
however, mistrusting the Assyrian evi¬ 
dence, will admit no gap, and date 
Hammurabi 1944-1901, the date 1746 
b.c. for Gandash being practically 
fixed. Almost certainly this is too low, 
but recent evidence seems to date the 
beginning of the Babylonian dynasty 
to 2x69 b.c. —which would place Ham¬ 
murabi’s accession in about 2067. 
Until further confirmation, however, it 
is safer to follow the accepted chro¬ 
nology. 

For some centuries following the 
close of the Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt 
and of the Hammurabi Dynasty in 
Babylon, the chronicle of both regions 
is involved in obscurity. The records 
we have are of later date, and are not 
easily reconcilable. The mists will rise 
again in Egypt at a date of which we 
are assured within a year or two—x 580 
b.c. —with the expulsion of the Hyksos 
and the founding of the Egyptian Em¬ 
pire; in the Euphratic region they are 
hardly dispersing till about a century 
later. 

In both regions the obscurity is in 
part the outcome of the incursion of a 
foreign element which breaks up the 
existing political system, but passes 
away without leaving any other per¬ 
manent mark of its own. In both 
regions the date of the actual catas¬ 
trophe is uncertain; but we can at 
least be fairly confident that in the 
eighteenth century—probably during 
the first half—Semitic rulers from 
Syria, known as the Hyksos, estab¬ 
lished themselves in the Nile Della; 
and that in the middle of the same 
century a dynasty known as the Kass- 
ites apparently established itself at 
Babylon. 

The Kassite conquerors were rude 
barbarians from the eastern moun¬ 
tains. Though their royal family 
ruled for nearly six hundred years, 


bearing names which were not Semitic 
nor Sumerian, but sometimes appar¬ 
ently Indo-European, their tribes 
never formed more than a fraction of 
the population into which they were 
absorbed. Under their rule, Babylon 
by slow degrees recovered something 
of her old ascendancy and claimed the 
old high-sounding titles. 

The Kingdom of the Sea Country 
faded out and was absorbed; Ashur 
(Assyria), on the upper Tigris, paid 
homage to Babylon which was little 
more than formal. In upper Mesopo¬ 
tamia the independent power of Mi- 
tanni appears firmly established when 
the mists rise; its sway never extended 
over the Amoriles, the trans-Euphrates 
Syrians and Phoenicians of the west. 
The Hillites had not followed up the 
devastating incursion which shattered 
the old Babylonian dynasty; it was in 
the coming centuries that they were to 
make their bid for rank among the 
civilized powers of the ancient world. 

Egypt invaded by Foreigners 

OR the Nile Region the later Egyp¬ 
tian compilers enumerate five 
dynasties between the Twelfth and the 
Eighteenth, which founded the Em¬ 
pire: three legitimate and two foreign, 
the latter being counted as the Fif¬ 
teenth and Sixteenth. On the latest- 
date calculation, they are crowded into 
208 years. The two Hyksos dynasties 
must be regarded as contemporary 
with two of the other three; but we 
must still assume a large proportion of 
very short reigns and a rule divided 
between simultaneous claimants to the 
pharaonic dignity, if we have to com¬ 
press the three Egyptian dynasties 
into barely two centuries. 

The points which seem clear are 
these. The weak pharaohs of the thir¬ 
teenth dynasty were ejected from the 
Delta by foreign invaders; but they 
and their successors were permitted to 
maintain at least a show of authority 
in Upper Egypt, though they eventu¬ 
ally became tributaries of the Hyksos. 
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The Hyksos were certainly of Sem¬ 
itic speech; presumably they were a 
horde or confederation of pastoral 
nomads from Syria, of whom the Is¬ 
raelites or Hebrews may just possibly 
have been a section that either before 
or after the invasion settled in the 
Delta, but was retained in its settle¬ 
ment at the time of the expulsion. The 
one novelty that Egypt owed to the 
invaders—for future use—was the 
war-horse and the war-chariot. Their 
domination was wholly destructive, 
though their later monarchs found 
themselves unable to resist the imme¬ 
morial influences of the country. 
Tradition, of course, denounced them 
as infidels, brutal tyrants and oppres¬ 
sors. 

The much later Jewish identification 
of the Hyksos as a whole with the 
Hebrew tribes is untenable, though we 
may recognize an intimate legendary 
connection between the sojourn in 
Egypt and the Hyksos occupation. 
Uncertain also is the theory that the 
name is to be translated “shepherd 
kings,” which is appropriate enough if 
they were a horde of pastoral nomads, 
but may very possibly be only an in¬ 
genious etymological error. “Princes 
of the Deserts”—in other words, Be- 
duins—is a more probable interpre¬ 
tation. A name easily identified as 
the Semitic Yakub (Jacob) is found 
among the Hyksos king lists, but it 
obviously has no connection with the 
Hebrew patriarch. 

The Hyksos and Their Alien Rule 

he Hyksos formed a great armed 
camp, garrison or fortress at 
Avaris—a position on the east of the 
Delta which cannot be exactly identi- 
fied~so that they might dominate 
Egypt from it and at the same time 
control their Syrian empire or confed¬ 
eracy, concerning which we have no 
further information. Their mightiest 
ruler was Khian, who took the title 
which means “Embracer of Terri¬ 
tories,” besides a regular pharaonic 


throne name. Under him and his suc¬ 
cessors there was probably no inde¬ 
pendent Egypt in the south. Relics 
of him are found as far afield as Crete 
and Babylonia, though of a kind which 
suggests that they may very well have 
been merely spoils carried off thither 
at a much later date. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, the Seventeenth Dynasty was 
reigning in Upper Egypt at Thebes, 
which had probably regained a meas¬ 
ure of independence under Sekenenra 
I, but was still vassal to the Hyksos 
overlord Apopi ITT in the Della. 
Apopi, says tradition, sent word that 
he was annoyed by the roaring of the 
hippopotami in the realms of the king 
Sekenema III. No doubt the envoy 
spake a parable. Sekenenra took 
alarm; he revoked, and the revolt de¬ 
veloped into a war of liberation. 

Egypt’s War of Liberation 
atriotism rallied to the daring 
rebel, and when he himself fell 
fighting—as testified by the wounds 
on the dead man’s skull, which is pre¬ 
served—it did not desert his young 
son. Though tradition describes the 
war as a long one, its conclusion was 
achieved within twenty years by the 
third and youngest of them, the still 
youthful Aahmes. In the final stage, 
Memphis had been captured and the 
foreigners were besieged for three 
years in Avaris. 

It is significant of the difficulties 
under which the patriots labored that, 
during the prolonged siege, the Nubi¬ 
ans in the south revolted in conjunc¬ 
tion with some Egyptian nobles. So 
grave was the peril that the young 
king left the siege in person to lead an 
expedition against the rebels. Ilis 
success was swift and complete; he 
returned to the siege with all a vic¬ 
tor’s prestige; and Avaris fell. The 
Hyksos army was driven over the bor¬ 
der or cut to pieces, and the Hyksos 
vanished from the land they had 
plagued so long. 















































34 EARLIEST RECORDS OF CIVILIZATION: 4000—1580 B.C. 

Egypt was once more free, and with were still ruling; obscurity besets the 
the establishment of the Eighteenth records on every hand, and Assyria 
Dynasty a new era commences. In had not yet felt the power which was 
Mesopotamia, however, the Kassites to be hers. 
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son of Ebana, who took an active part 
in most of the campaigning, but soon 
after this disappears from the stage. 

The power of the dynasty was fully 
established by the time of the acces¬ 
sion of Thothmes I as husband of 
Amenhotep’s daughter (also named 
Aahmes), some forty years after the 
liberation. The Nubians, however, 
between the Second and Fourth Cata¬ 
racts were still incompletely subdued, 
and almost the last record of the old 
Aahmes, son of Ebana, tells of their 
subjugation at the beginning of the 
new reign. 

Thothmes looked upon Syria as part 
of his dominion, though his prede¬ 
cessors must have had little enough 
hold on it and it ignored his sover¬ 
eignty. He set about a conquest, but 
only in the old style; that is to say, 
conquest was not accompanied or fol¬ 
lowed by the organization of effective 
control. He marched as far north as 
Naharin, the region lying between the 
Orontes and the Euphrates, meeting 
generally with little resistance but win¬ 
ning a great victoiy; and he set up a 
stele beside the great river. Then he 
returned home proclaiming that he had 
made the "circuit of the sun” the 
boundary of Egypt. 

Back in Egypt, he set himself to the 
restoration of past splendors. But the 
annals at the close of his reign (about 
1501 b.c.) arc complicated by an un¬ 
solved puzzle about the succession. 

Queen Hatshepsut’s Golden Days 

iroxxiMiis had a daughter by his 
queen Aahmes, who represented 
the line of Aahmes the liberator. This 
daughter, Hatshepsut, he had recog¬ 
nized as the legitimate successor to the 
throne which he himself occupied be¬ 
cause he was her mother’s husband. 
By inferior wives he had also two sons 
—or just possibly a son and a grand¬ 
son—both named Thothmes. Presum¬ 
ably in order to keep the succession in 
the royal family, Hatshepsut was mar¬ 
ried to the younger. 



THE “NAPOLEON OF EGYPT” 

A brilliant general with a compaiatively scien¬ 
tific unde] standing of warfare, and the vitality 
required for active campaigning, Tliotlunes III 
by force of arms and bellicose display gieatly 
extended Egyptian influence in Syria and 
Nubia. 

Cava Museum 

Now it is certain that the elder was 
Pharaoh, as Thothmes II, with or with¬ 
out a co-regent, for two or three years. 
It is certain that Hatshepsut reigned 
for several years as independent sover¬ 
eign, and was able in spite of her sex 
to ignoie her young husband's title, 
which only attached to him through 
her. It is certain, too, that both she 
and her husband Thothmes III, who 
ruled gloriously for many years after 
her death, dated their reigns from 
1501. But whether the brief reign of 
Thothmes II preceded their accession, 
in opposition to the wishes of the old 
Thothmes I, or was a revolutionary 
episode in Hatshepsut’s first years, is 
an undecided question. 

That Thothmes ni resented in¬ 
tensely the treatment he suffered at her 
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hands, and afterwards did his best to 
obliterate her memory, is not to be 
denied. It is to his deliberate deface¬ 
ment of her monuments that we owe 
this tangle of obscurity. 

But the surprising fact remains that 
for some twenty years a queen not 
only reigned but ruled in Egypt, rele¬ 
gating her exceptionally able spouse to 
the position of a mere consort, though 
there was no precedent for such a 
happening. Indeed, so ingrained were 
the conventions attached to a male 
ruler that on her monuments Hatshep- 
sut is actually represented with a beard 
and in male attire; certainly in her 


rule she displayed an eminent mascu¬ 
line energy. 

ar not being her province, since 
she could not lead armies in the 
field, she indulged in no foreign ex¬ 
cursions of a military order. The 
country was not threatened on any 
side; and to give Thothmes the chance 
of outshining her by winning the mili¬ 
tary honors for which his soul craved 
would by no means have suited her. 
But under her rule Egypt flourished 
exceedingly, if the splendors of her 
temple building ancl temple restora¬ 
tions are any criterion of the national 
wealth and pros¬ 
perity. 

The most remark¬ 
able of her efforts, 
however, was a grand 
expedition by land 
and water to Punt, 
where no Egyptian 
had been seen for 
untold years—an en¬ 
tirely friendly expedi¬ 
tion with no thought 
of war. It returned 
most richly laden 
with the products of 
that region, and is 
magnificently com¬ 
memorated on the 
walls of the splendid 
queen’s splendid tem¬ 
ple at Deir el-Bahri, 
opposite Thebes. 

With her death, in 
1480-79 b.c., the en¬ 
ergies of Thothmes 
III were released 
from the shackles she 
had imposed on them. 
We have come to the 
reign of the man who 
is perhaps entitled to 
be called the proto- 
toute type of constructive 
empire builders; a 
conqueror, but no 
mere captain of vic- 


A Thathmu'halt 
B Thothmos/i his chariots 
C Hittlte Chariots 


Asiatics 

Egyptians 



TACTICS OF THE BATTLE OF MEGIDDO 
!f e ! 1 T dd ?u '£ ith . thr ?S, roads converging therenn, blocked the 

rl ?Z X Syna l ., Synan T s TT w „ ere 8". aTdin B the obvious open 

wad by Taanach; Thothmes III flung his army through the nar¬ 
row central pass and gave successful battle to the hurriedly re¬ 
called enemy beneath , the walls of the town 
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torious armies; a statesman but also a 
warrior of genius. 

In 1479—that is, at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment after the death of Hat- 
shepsul—Thothmes set out on his first 
Asiatic campaign. It was more than 
time, if the work of his predecessors 
was to be preserved. Since Thothmes 
I had planted his boundary stone on 
the bank of the Euphrates, the only 
expedition into Syria had been a raid 
led by Thothmes II during his brief 
reign. The Syrians, once the masters 
of Egypt, had no mind to remain the 
subjects of the Pharaoh, and a great 
confederation was in arms in the north. 

The headquarters of the confeder¬ 
ates lay at Kadesh on the Orontes, 
whose king was no doubt the moving 
spirit of the league. All Syria would 
seem to have joined it, except the 
chiefs of southern Palestine, on whom 
the first onslaught would fall. Thoth¬ 
mes kept a systematic account of his 
operations; those wiitten records have 
not survived, but from them were ex¬ 
tracted the monumental records which 
enter into great detail. For the fust 
time in the world’s history we have 
revealed to us a captain of the highest 
rank not only as a fighting man but 
also as a strategist and a military 
organizer. 

In April, 1479, Thothmes had as¬ 
sembled his army on the frontier of 
Egypt proper. Nine days later he was 
at Gaza, on the twenty-second anni¬ 
versary of his formal accession. He 
did not pause to celebrate it, but was 
on the march again next morning. The 
confederates, rebels from his point of 
view, had gathered in force with their 
base at Megiddo on the other side of 
the ridge of Mount Carmel, to bar the 
route by which an invading force 
from the south must enter Syria. No 
resistance was to be looked for in the 
south; in ten days he was at the east¬ 
ern foothills of Carmel. 

Megiddo lay at the far mouth of a 
very narrow pass. Apart from this, 
he might follow the main route, skirt¬ 


ing the south of Carmel, or turn the 
enemy’s position by way of a broader 
pass on the north. Through the 
Megiddo pass his army would have to 
move often in single file; as his coun¬ 
cil of war pointed out, it might very 
well be trapped and cut to pieces. But 
the king’s calculated audacity over¬ 
ruled the counsels of caution. Others 
were free to take what route they 
chose; he was going through the pass 
leading those who dared to follow. 

First of the many Battles of Megiddo 
udacity succeeded. The whole 
aimy of course followed the in¬ 
trepid king; no preparation had been 
made on the other side for a move so 
unexpected, no resistance of conse¬ 
quence was met with, and tl” troops 
were able to foim up on the compara¬ 
tively open ground at the mouth of the 
pass, while the surprised enemy, who 
seem to have been at Taanach guard¬ 
ing the southern route, hastily threw 
themselves between Thothmes and the 
town. The chariots must have found 
the pass rough going; but the whole 
force had been carried through and re¬ 
formed in less than twelve houis—a 
fair proof of the smallness of the ex¬ 
peditionary army. 

It was too late in the day to deliver 
battle. Troops were flung out to right 
and left to cut off the enemy’s retreat 
and, in case of defeat, to cover a line 
of retirement. When battle was joined 
next morning, the king, leading the 
charge of his troops, broke the enemy’s 
center, and the Syrians were soon fly¬ 
ing in headlong rout to the walls of 
Megiddo, which closed its gates, but 
let down sheets whereby the fugitive 
princes, including the kings of Kadesh 
and Megiddo, were hauled over the 
battlements. But to the exceeding 
wrath of Thothmes the victorious 
troops, instead of completing their 
work, fell on the camp wherein was 
vast booty; consequently the king of 
Kadesh was able to escape before the 
exits could be blocked. 
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The first battle on the field of Arma¬ 
geddon (“Har-Megiddo”—the Moun¬ 
tain of Megiddo) had been fought and 
won, but by no means the last. The 
town was closely invested, and gradu¬ 
ally starved into sui render while the 
besiegers lived on the country. Mean¬ 
time, from far and near the chiefs who 
had not been with the defeated army 
came in to make their submission to 
Thothmes. After some weeks, the 
despairing princes within the beleag- 
ured city threw themselves on the 
mercy of the conqueror, who entered 
its gates in liiumph. Immense spoils 
weie carried off, and the hat vest of the 
plain of Esdraelon was commandeered; 
hut no vindictiveness was displayed 
towards the vanquished. Thothmes 
contented himself with the veiy sub¬ 
stantial indemnities piovided mainly 
by the treasures in Megiddo. 

The campaign was completed by a 
rapid march to the foot of the Leban- 
ons, wheie further submissions were 
received and a fortiess was planted 
and gairisoned. The chiefs who had 
been in arms were probably dispos¬ 
sessed and otheis whose loyalty might 
be relied upon put in then places. As 
a further security, both immediate and 


for the future, their sons were sent to 
Egypt to receive an impelial education, 
to imbibe Egyptian ideas and in due 
time to return to the government of 
their own people imbued with a spirit 
of intelligent loyalty. Six months after 
leaving the Egyptian frontier the con- 
queier was back at Thebes, endowing 
the supreme god Amen with the un¬ 
exampled fruits of his viclm ies. 

Consolidating Egypt s byrittn Empire 

n each of the three following years 
Thothmes conducted a bloodless 
“campaign” through the tcirifoiics 
which he had teslored to Egypt; con- 
fuming his authoiity, but postponing 
further militaiy adventiues till all 
should ho thoroughly secured. On one 
of these progresses he had the satis¬ 
faction of lcceiving a gift-bearing em¬ 
bassy from distant Ashur, then the 
chief town of Assyria, proving the wide 
renown of his achievements. 

Then fell an interval during which 
he was laying far-sighted plans for 
future campaigns. To reach the dis¬ 
tant ancl still defiant Kadesh, he 
needed a new base; and he conceived 
the idea, brilliant for his clays, of turn¬ 
ing the Syrian position by sea, at the 



DEFEATED AND HUMBLED BY THE WARRIOR PHARAOH 
An epitome of the far-reaching conquests of Thothmes III, this throne painting icprcseiits a 
group of supplicants containing representatives of peoples vanquished by him. Of the fair- 
one—he on the Jeft with a shawl draped over his shoulders—may be a Mitamnan, 
t ro . m . The negroes with the typical insignia of African war¬ 
riors—ostrich featheis stuck in the hair and leopard tails attached to their loin-cloths—are 

Nubians 

From Wrcainshi, "Altagyptwhen Kuttnt gesrhichto" 
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same time avoiding the 
difficult teirain of Pal¬ 
estine. Thus in the sev¬ 
enth year a great fleet 
transported him to 
northern Phoenicia, 
which on the fall of Ar- 
vad made ready submis¬ 
sion and for many years 
afforded Egypt a secure 
naval base in the north. 

The next year’s cam¬ 
paign saw the fall of 
Kadesh, hitherto (he 
stubborn center of Syr¬ 
ian hostility. The pol¬ 
icy followed in southern 
Syria was repeated in 
the north, though an¬ 
other by no means 
bloodless campaign was 
needed beiore all resist¬ 
ance was quelled in the 
maritime cities. 

Napoleonic Genius of 
TJiotkmes III 

eyond Kadesh, how¬ 
ever, was Naharin, 
and beyond Naharin 
again was the powerful 
state of Mitanni—the 
first probably Aryan¬ 
speaking power to ap¬ 
pear on the scene, since Babylon re¬ 
tained its indigenous character in spite 
of its Kassite dynasty; and at most the 
Aryan character of the Kassites is 
doubtful. That the Mitannian ruling 
family spoke an Aryan tongue and wor¬ 
shiped Aryan gods is certain, but 
whether they were of the same blood 
and speech as their subjects we cannot 
be sure. 

Mitanni must have been anxious to 
preserve the Naharin barrier between 
herself and the aggressive warrior of 
Egypt. The eighth expedition was 
directed from Phoenicia upon Naharin; 
her cities fell before Tholhmes, who 
smote a Mitannian force at Carchem- 
ish, reached the Euphrates and crossed 


it, and planted his boun¬ 
dary-stone on its far¬ 
ther side. But, true to 
his principle, he halted 
to organize before car¬ 
rying his arms farther. 

In fact, when Thoth- 
mes reached the Euphra¬ 
tes, the limit beyond 
which his predecessors 
had at no time claimed 
dominion, he abandoned, 
if he had ever enter¬ 
tained, the idea of fur¬ 
ther expansion. He 
crossed the Euphrates 
merely by way of a dem¬ 
onstration that he had 
done something which 
no one before him had 
succeeded in accom¬ 
plishing. 

Such was the fear in¬ 
spired by his invincible 
prowess—unwontedly 
free though it was from 
what we have learned to 
call frightfulness—that 
even from the land of 
Haiti, which lay beyond 
the Taurus, the Hittites 
thought it politic to send 
the complimentary gifts 
which by him were nat¬ 
urally styled tribute; nor was it long 
before he received similar compliments 
from Cyprus over the sea—if Alashiya 
is to be identified with Cyprus, and not 
with a district on the southern coast of 
Asia Minor. Taurus and Euphrates 
were natural physical boundaries be¬ 
yond which it would never be prac¬ 
ticable to exercise efficient control, and 
only one more campaign was needed to 
round off the empire by subjugating 
the region on this side of Taurus. 

or nine more years, however, the 
regular military demonstrations 
or progresses were annually repeated, 
usually from Phoenicia. Sometimes 
they were real campaigns, when rebel- 



POWERFUL RULER 
Celebrated for liis wailikc 
valor, Amenholep II success¬ 
fully reaffirmed the con quests 
of his father, Tholhmes III, 
and gave Egypt twenty years 
of peace. 

Cairo Marcum 
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lion attempted to make head in the 
north, or, as once, in the south. But 
for the last ten yeais of the reign even 
demonstrations ceased to be necessary. 
Peace was unbroken from the Eu¬ 
phrates to the Nile. 

Some six months of nearly every 
year, for twenty years after the death 
of Hatshepsut, had been passed by 
Thothmes in Asia. In his absences, 
the administration of Egypt itself was 
the care of trusty viziers—in medieval 
England they would have been called 
justiciars. But whenever he was at 
home, Thothmes was immensely ener¬ 
getic in every department of govern¬ 
ment, as well as in the execution of 
innumerable public works. Incident¬ 
ally, he found time for campaigns in 
Nubia, which brought the Nile country 
under complete control at least as far 
as the Third Cataract; and the oases 
on the west of the river were placed in 
direct charge of an officer of slate. 

By personal tours of inspection and 
supervision he ensured the sound ad¬ 
ministration of justice together with 


the honest and equitable collection of 
revenue. It is evident that all the 
productive resources of the country 
were actively developed, and the prod¬ 
ucts of foreign climes poured into 
Egypt. 

The organization of the Asiatic em¬ 
pire of Thothmes presents remarkable 
features, though our knowledge of de¬ 
tails is small. We can discern in it 
what might almost be called sugges¬ 
tions of the relations to-day between 
the Supiemc Government in India and 
the “Protected Princes.” Native 
princes continued to rule in the subject 
principalities, conditionally on their 
good behavior, including the regular 
payment of the recognized tribute, in 
some instances they wore attended by 
an imperial officer who discharged the 
functions of a British Resident. Egyp¬ 
tian garrisons were stationed in for¬ 
tresses at strategic points. The north 
was under the general supervision of a 
military governor. 

Every effort was made to bring the 
native rulers into sympathy with 





rial ideas, especial! 
by educating them ii 
the princes' colleg 
at Thebes, 'flier 
was no inlerferono 
with native religion 
or other customs. Tin 
rule was a foreigi 
rule, established a 
the sword’s point,am 
was fell and resent« 
as such; but it was ; 
rule beneficent ant 
irresistible, whicl 
gave 1o the weak £ 
secure proteclioi: 
against their slrongei 
neighbors. 


MOST SPLENDID OP THE PHARAOHS 

S2' e „ n „^ m ? r ' hotep IT , T succeed «d to the throne, Egypt was flouris 
wg and at peace; Jus government was able enough to maiuta 

■in?’o.H C » 0 e nd | I i tl011 i S 1 and , t0 respect. Free from politic 

anxieties, the king devoted himself to artistic magnificence—11 
cast above (right) is probably his actual death-mask. 
Photo, left, Mansell; riaht , Berlin Museum 


Thothmes died a 
month before the 
completion of the fif¬ 
ty-fourth year of his 
nominal and thirty- 
third of his unfet- 
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tcrcd reign. His successor was his 
son, Amenholep IT (1447-1420 b.c.), 
whom he had associated with himself 
on the throne a year or two earlier. 

It was long since the secretly hostile 
princes of Syria had ventured to at¬ 
tempt rebellion. The death of the old 
king was the opportunity for which 
they had been waiting, and they 
promptly rose to arms. The new king 
was no less prompt. Within a month 
from his father’s death he was on the 
march from Egypt. Before another 
month was past ho had routed the 
advance force of the enemy in northern 
Palestine, performing mighty deeds of 
personal prowess at the head of his 
troops—he was a big man, of whom it 
was said that none in his army was 
strong enough to draw his bow. Before 
the swift rush of his march resistance 
crumpled up. As he swung up to the 
Euphrates, a cowering embassy from 
Mitanni came to implore grace. - The 
rebellion collapsed utterly and never 
again ventured to raise its head during 
the life of this Egyptian Cceur-de-Lion. 

Amenhotcp returned to Egypt in 
triumph after his brief tornado-like 
campaign. He sailed up to Thebes 
with seven captive kings hanging alive 
head downward from his prow; six of 
them he slew in the temple of Amen, 
as an acceptable sacrifice to the god. 
The victory in the north was followed 
up by a campaign in Nubia, which 
carried his southern frontier to the 
Fourth Cataract, where the seventh of 
the northern princes was hung up on 
the walls of Napata as a grim warning 
to rebels. 

The statesmanship of Thothmes 
made him a lenient conqueror; Amen- 
hotep could certainly be a thorough¬ 
going barbarian when it suited him. 
Once was enough, however; the need 
■—or the opportunity—never recurred. 
But there is no warrant for reproach¬ 
ing the cruelty of Amenhotep. The 
methods of Samuel and David were no 
less drastic; every "campaign was at¬ 
tended by the deportation of slaves by 


the hundred, and human sacrifices 
were a matter of course. 

Amenhotep had proved himself a 
mighty man of his hands, and a com¬ 
mander in the field who was no un¬ 
worthy son of the great Thothmes. 
Nevertheless, he was not moved to any 
further military exploits in the remain¬ 
ing twenty years or more of his reign. 
There is no record of later campaigns. 
The irresistible strength of the govern¬ 
ment had been decisively demon¬ 
strated, and Egypt enjoyed apparently 
unbroken peace and prosperity. 

It was a matter of course, however, 
that his death (c. 1420) should be the 
signal for risings in the remote prov¬ 
inces of the empire. At any rate, his 
son Thothmes IV had to undertake a 
campaign in Naharin, from which he 
returned with spoils and slaves. It 
was also made the occasion for the 
opening of friendly diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Mitanni. Probably the far 
northern power was growing fearful of 
the aggression of its Anatolian neigh¬ 
bors, the Hittites; who were the more 
dangerous because the Taurus barrier 
practically secured them from attack. 
Naharin and Phoenicia were similarly 
exposed to the Hittites, whom Mitanni 
and Egypt had a common interest in 
checking. 

First Royal Marriage for Reasons of State 
e may assume that the overtures 
had come from Mitanni, which 
had been thoroughly taught to fear the 
power of the southern empire. Having 
failed to preserve a buffer in Naharin, 
policy required friendly relations. 
Babylonia, always pacific, also offered 
amity. The result was an unprece¬ 
dented departure from Egyptian prac¬ 
tice; Thothmes IV invited a Mitannian 
princess to become his queen—the first 
instance of a political alliance ce¬ 
mented by a royal marriage. In due 
time Mutemuya (to give her her 
Egyptian name) became, it is said, the 
mother of the next emperor, Amen¬ 
hotep III—though this is difficult to 
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believe, since the reign of Thothmes 
seems hardly to have exceeded ten 
years, so that the child would scarcely 
have been eight at his accession. Per¬ 
haps the Mitannian was not Mute- 
muya but her successor as “chief wife.” 

A campaign at the southern as well 
as the northern extiemily of the empire 
was almost a matter of course. But 
the might of Egypt was too well estab¬ 
lished for such operations to be re¬ 
garded as anything more than punitive 
expeditions into the outskirts of the 
empire, reminders that the arm of the 
supreme government was a long one 
and its power not to be disputed with 
impunity. Theie were no clouds on 
the imperial horizon when Amenhotep 
III ascended the throne of the Pha¬ 
raohs in 14 li, 

Duiing the thirty-six years of his 
reign Amenhotep ILL seems once and 
only once to have taken part in even 
the semblance of a military expedition. 

•This was into Nubia, in his fourth year 
(no more than thirteen years after his 
father married the Mitannian princess, 
who can therefore hardly have been his 
mother). For the rest of the reign, 
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the imperial peace seems to have been 
unbroken. 

Egypt at the Zenith of her Magnificence 
n the reign of Amenhotep 111 Egypt 
was at the height of her power, the 
zenith of her magnificence.. Of all her 
rulers he was the most splendid. 
Wealth poured into his treasury, to be 
poured out in a correspondingly lavish 
expenditure on every form of art. He 
had no political or military anxieties 
to vex him. With all the Mesopo¬ 
tamian powers on the best of terms, 
there scorned to be no danger of ex¬ 
ternal attack, and the organization of 
the empire created by his forebears 
had reached such perfection that no 
internal disturbance was to ire* feared. 
With the wealth that lay to his hand, 
he need stint himself in nothing of his 
desires, and his desires were all in the 
direction of artistic magnificence. T11 
all this, the reign of Amenhotep III 
was the golden age of Egypt. 1 lc was 
her “Roi Soldi." 

The contemporary historical docu¬ 
ments, apart from the monuments, are 
particularly illuminating. For his 
reign and that of his 
son we have the singu¬ 
lar mass of diplomatic 
correspondence, known 
from the place where 
they were discovered 
as the Tell el-Amarna 
letters. 

Since the Kassile 
conquest in Babylonia, 
our narrative has car¬ 
ried us across tin: Eu¬ 
phrates only at the 
moment when a Thoth¬ 
mes or an Amenhotep 
thought fit to set up a 
boundary-stone on its 
farther bank in cele¬ 
bration of victory won 
on the hither side. The 
meager chronicles of 
the Mesopotamian re¬ 
gions give us no events 



HERETIC KING WHO LOST THE EMPIRE 
Preoccupied -with his religious reforms amt his philosophy, 
Akhnaton was content to let the Egyptian d ependencies in 
Palestine and 'Syria slip from his possessl^^SifitSSlligenl as he 
appears in these portraits (that on the ra fij lSt a contemporary 
cast), he yet seems to have lacked amjlacllcal ability. 

The Lotime and Bali 11 Museum 
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to record. In Baby¬ 
lonia a foieign dy¬ 
nasty reigned, but 
with little about it 
that was foieign save 
the names of its 
princes. Elam had 
long been inactive; 
the Sea Country as a 
separate slate had 
passed away; no new 
invaders later than 
the Kassites had 
burst in from the 
mountains. Babylon, 
as the sacred city and 
the seat of the mon¬ 
archy, enjoyed a dig¬ 
nified prestige, but 
was placidly unag- 
gressive. Her preten¬ 
sions to sovereignty 
were unchallenged, 
perhaps because they 
were practically in¬ 
effectual. Ashur ac- 



HEIRS TO A DIMINISHED INHERITANCE 
Second of the tlnee insignificant successor-, oi Aklmuton, Tutankh¬ 
amen (left) was incapable of tepairing the <1 tillage caused by the 
reioimci but did attempt to renew 'Egiptinn authority in Palestine. 
He was succeeded by Ay, who was Pharaoh fiorn i -jst to 1350 n c 
This cast (light) ptobably a life-mask, has been thought to lepre- 
sent him 

F10111 Caitci and Mace, "The Tomb of Tutankhamm " and the Bnhn 
Muiium 


knowledged her authority as a polite 
convention. 

At some not clearly distinguishable 
stage the state of Mitanni, under its 
Aryan rulers, had developed in upper 
Mesopotamia: a distant forerunner of 
the Medes and Persians, an advance 
guard of the Aryan migration, but con¬ 
tent to abide in her settlements with¬ 
out further extension of conquest. 
With Assyrians on the east, Syrians— 
now under the sway of Egypt, since 
their confederation had failed to trans¬ 
form itself into an empire—on the 
south-west, and the Hittite storm-cloud 
on the Taurus, her interest was cer¬ 
tainly peace. For all of the Mesopo¬ 
tamian states it was important to con¬ 
ciliate the mighty empire of the south. 

Amicable Relations with Mitanni 
and Babylon 

itanni had been taught her les¬ 
son once for all by Thothmes 
III; she had humbled herself before 
Amenhotcp TT: she had definitely made 


hei peace with Thothmes IV when he 
honoied her by receiving hei king’s 
daughter as his wife. It is difficult, as 
has been remarked, to believe that 
Amenholep III was that lady’s son; 
but he leceived a niece of hers into bis 
harem, though not as his chief wife (a 
position aheady occupied), and later a 
gieat-niece to be the chief wife of his 
heir. He also wedded a daughter of 
Babylon, and married a daughter of 
his own either to the king of Babylon 
himself or to his heir. The kings ad¬ 
dress each other as “My Brother,” but 
theie is an obvious suggestion that the 
Egyptian brother was the bigger. 

Yet amidst all this splendor might 
have been detected warnings of trouble 
to be guarded against; they remained 
unheeded. Where there were any 
signs of defection, it was so easily 
suppressed that the Pharaoh no longer 
saw need for the progresses through 
Asia which none of his predecessors 
had neglected. From the far north 
came warnings of Hittite raids, but a 
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Hittite attack on Mitanni had been 
heavily defeated by its king, Dush- 
ratta. Amenhotep declined to regard 
the appeals of his provincial governors 
for more active measures; and the em¬ 
pire paid the penalty in the leign 
(1375-1358 b.c.) of his son Amenhotep 
IV, better known as Akhnaton. 

The Cost of Unpraotical Idealism 

n many respects Akhnaton was a 
very remarkable man. He was a 
reforming enthusiast and idealist in 
art, morals and religion, a seeker after 
truth who attempted to impose his own 
spiritual conceptions on an age and a 
people very iar from spiritual. In¬ 
stances are not wanting of great ideal¬ 
ists having also been great practical 
mlers and statesmen, but Akhnaton 
was not of these. As a king, he was' 
a failure. Absorbed in his religious 
revolution, he neglected entirely the 
practical tasks of government. The 
machinery broke down and rapid dis¬ 
integration of the empire set in. 

Although at the close of the reign of 
Amenhotep III the loyal princes in the 
north were painfully aware of the dis¬ 
loyal element and of the Hittite men¬ 
ace, they had failed to convince the 
Pharaoh of the danger. No sudden 
storm burst immediately on his son’s 
accession. The Hittite king was 
anxious to lull suspicions, and among 
the Syrian princes the arch-traitor 
Aziru the Amorite was an adept in the 
art of giving a plausible color of loy¬ 
alty to his most disloyal operations. 
In spite of urgent appeals, the loyalists 
were not reinforced, while city after 
city was falling into the hands of Aziru 
or his Hittite ally, and Dushratta of 
Mitanni and Burra-Buriash of Baby¬ 
lon were clamoring for the gold that 
Egypt could so easily supply. 

/IpviDENTLY the Egyptian governors 
and residents appointed in the lat¬ 
ter years were not of the caliber re¬ 
quired in an emergency, and paralyzed 
the loyalists instead of helping them. 
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Farther south, Palestine was in chaos, 
overrun by the Khabiru - desert tribes, 
suspected by some of being the 
“Hebrew” conquerors of t'anaan, and 
almost certainly not unconnected with 
them in some way. And Amenhotep 
at home was too busy replacing the 
worship of Amen by that of the Atnn, 
and changing his own name to “Althn- 
Aton,” to give attention to the needs 
of his Asiatic subjects; though inci¬ 
dentally he was lending his counte¬ 
nance to Assyria and recognizing her 
independence, despite the remon¬ 
strances of both Babylon and Mitanni, 
each of which claimed her. 

The paralysis of Egypt continued 
till the middle of the century. The 
revolutionary king was probably no 
more than thirty when he died; of his 
three immediate successois, two, Sa- 
kcre and Tutankhamen, were his sons- 
in-law, while the third. Ay, was a 
figurehead, perhaps placed on the 
throne by Tloremheb, or Hannhab, 
who may be reckoned as either the 
last of the Eighteenth or first of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty. Tutankhamen, 
by the changing of his name from Tut • 
ankh-Alon, marks the collapse of Akh¬ 
naton’s idealist “heresy" and the 
recovery of power by the priesthood of 
Amen. An attempt was made in his 
reign to reassert the imperial authority 
in Asia, but it was already too late. 
The empire created by the genius of 
Tholhmes III had passed away. 

Under a government efficiently con¬ 
trolled and directed, by a competent 
head and competent viceroys, the dis¬ 
ruptive movement in Syria would have 
met with no more success than those 
that had preceded it during the past 
century. As matters stood, it was the 
craft of the very able Ililtile king, 
Subbiluliuma (1395-^50 n.c.), that 
fostered the movement and turned it 
to full account. Cunning as Aziru was, 
he was, in fact, only the cat’s-paw of 
the Hittite; if he shook off the yoke of 
Egypt, it was but to find himself the 
vassal of Haiti. 
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Ask in the Melting-pot 


nwtitingly, Akhnaton’s religious 
revolution was responsible for a 
i evolution in the international system. 
W hen Horemheb, having probably 
been for some time the saving power 
behind the throne, himself assumed the 
responsibility of the crown, Asia had 
been passing through the melting-pot. 
Subbiluliuma had absorbed Nahaiin 
and the coastlands, from the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean, and Mitanni, 
too, had disappeared into the Hittite 
maw, or partly into that of Assyria; 
while Babylon was rather dependent on 
Assyria than Assyria on Babylon. 

The Hittite power and Assyria had 
adopted similar methods; they had 
not conquered Mitanni and Babylon, 
but had intervened in dynastic tevo- 
lutions. In Mitanni at least the estab¬ 
lished prince was merely Subbilu- 
liuma’s puppet; we hear no more of 
her as an independent power; while 
in Syria Aziru had preferred submis¬ 
sion to challenging destruction. 

Horemheb was an Egyptian noble 
apparently unconnected with the royal 
family. He had discharged numerous 
administrative functions with effi¬ 
ciency, evidently retaining the con¬ 
fidence of Akhnalon himself and his 
successors in spite of his adherence to 
the old religion. Finally, his influence 
and authority with the Amen paity, 
joined with loyalty to the throne, had 
led to his endowment with official 
powers practically amounting to a 
dictalotship. On the death of Ay (c. 
13150) (hcic was no one with a clear 
title to the succession; he was ob¬ 
viously the necessary man of the hour; 
the army was in his hands, there were 
no rivals, and the divine oiacles were 
prompt to give their sanction. He 
provided himself with a formal title 
by marrying the sister of Akhnaton’s 
queen, and ascended the throne of the 
Pharaohs. 

His business was a conservative 
reconstruction. Ambitious imperial 
schemes were out of the ouestion until 



NOBLE WIIO BECAME KING 
Commander of Tutankhamen’s armies—lie is 
Iicic repicsenlcd with lus baton lu lm hand— 
and dictator during the reipn of Ay, Horemheb 
succeeded tile latter as Pliniaoli, when he in- 
uuguiated a policy of vigorous leconstruction. 

Cano Museum 

a sound system of domestic adminis¬ 
tration had been restored and brought 
into thorough working order. Corrup¬ 
tion, peculation, official oppression, 
evasion of the law, downright lawless¬ 
ness, were rife. The cleansing of the 
Augean stable requited infinite cour¬ 
age, tenacity and patieucc, a ruler of 
character rather than of genius. Egypt 
had found one who could make it his 
sole boast that lie had wholeheartedly 
sought the welfare of Egypt. The 
stable was cleansed, and was kept 
clean. Horemheb was an old and tired 
man befme his reign was ended (1321 
n.c.); bul during that reign he had 
clone a king’s work for the people over 
whom he ruled. 

Ramoses I, the man whom Ilorem- 
Iicb had chosen to be his own succes¬ 
sor, was presumably of the olcl blood- 
loyal. lie survived for a year or two 
yeais only; but he had already asso- 
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dated with himself on the thione his 
son Seti I (1320-1300 n.o.), a prince 
well fitted to carry on the task of 
tevival. 

Even through the period of disinte¬ 
gration, Egypt had kept a hold on 
Nubia, and to some extent on south¬ 
ern Palestine or Canaan; there, how¬ 
ever, it can have amounted to little 
more than a somewhat uncertain col¬ 
lection of tribute. The Beduins who 
were overrunning the land—whether 
they were Hebrews or not—would no 
doubt pay under mild pressure, while 
the restoration of order in Palestine 
must perforce await the restoration of 
order in Egypt. With the exception of 
one expedition, probably under Tut¬ 
ankhamen, no considerable Egyptian 
force had been in the country for the 
better part of a century. On the other 
hand, its “milk and honey” had not 
been a bait sufficient to bring down 
the Hittites or Amorites. 

Asiatic Adventures of Seti I . 

exi as crown prince had conducted 
a little frontier war with Nubia 
as a necessary display of authority, 
with the customary complement of 
spoils and captives. Evidently he had 
decided lhat the time had come to re¬ 
store in what was left of the outlying 
portions of the old empire the order 
which Horemheb had reestablished in 
the Nile valley. 

The first move was a march on 
Palestine. An attack by the desert 
tribes of Edom was scattered. Seti 
marched by the usual coast route 
through southern Palestine unresisted, 
entered Megiddo, and pushed north as 
far as the Lebanon and Tyre, receiv¬ 
ing the submission of the princes. The 
march had been more a demonstration 
than a campaign, hut it had served its 
purpose of bringing the country and 
the coast under control as far as the 
districts now claimed by the Hittite 
king or his Amorite vassals. With 
them there was no collision, such as in 
the time of Thothmes III would have 
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been inevitable. Conditions lmd 
changed. 

Seti letutnerl to Egypt in triumph. 
The Libyans on the west hud been 
making experimental raids on the 
Delta and required a lesson before he 
made his second and last Asiatic ex¬ 
pedition to confirm the effects of the 
first. On this occasion there was an 
engagement with ITittile forces in 
which the latter were routed; but no 
attempt was made to extend conquest. 
In effect it was tacitly admitted that 
what Haiti had taken during the pe¬ 
riod of Egyptian disruption, she had 
taken. 

The conquests of Thothmes 11 T lmd 
been won not from the grasp of a con¬ 
solidated state, but by a systematized 
series of campaigns against a confed¬ 
eration of small principalities with no 
common head, each conquest having 
been organized before he proceeded to 
the next. Subbiluliuma of Ilatti had 
in his turn engorged the Syrian arti¬ 
choke leaf by leaf, never colliding with 
a great power, while Egypt was out of 
action. Mursil, a successor of Sub¬ 
biluliuma, was in possession now 
(1345-1320 b.c.), and to evict him 
would perhaps have been a task too 
hard oven for a Thothmes. 

Seti did not attempt it. There was 
no likelihood of counter-aggression on 
the part of the Hittite, and the two 
powers came to an agreement satisfac¬ 
tory to both, each recognizing the 
rights of the other in the territory 
where its sovereignty was actually es¬ 
tablished. If Seti returned with a few 
Hittite captives, the official fiction that 
he had “conquered” Ilatti did not 
trouble the Hittite king. 

Though Seti reigned for twenty 
years he attempted no further con¬ 
quest of Asia. He carried out public 
works on a great scale of magnificence, 
but also others which were or ought 
to be of direct benefit, notably the 
sinking and protection of wells—not 
always with success. Before his death 
he secured the succession of his eldest 
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son, but he was haidly in his giave 
when his second son Rameses II 
(1300-1225 bc ) supplanted his elder 
brothci, who not only disappeaied 
himself but was forthwith effaced fiom 
I he monuments on which, as crown 
prince, he had been poitiayed. 

Rameses II nevei hesitated to efface 
anyone whose honors he could theieby 
moie easily appiopiiatc to himself, and 
achieve a spuiious gloiy in addition 
to that to which his own deeds en¬ 
titled him The oblit- 
eiation of a portiait of 
his bi other as ciown 
punce, foi which his 
own was substituted, is 
still tiaceable. 

Endowed with an 
enoi mous self-confidence 
and unsui passed ego¬ 
tism, Rameses resolved 
to lecover all the lmpe- 
lial gloiies of the past 
in his own peison The 
fourth year of his leign 
saw him, in imitation of 
the gicat Thothmea, establishing his 
hold on the northern coastland, eaily 
in the fifth (1296), he was on the 
march against Mutallis, the Ilittile 
king, who, in picpaiation foi the at¬ 
tack, had gatheied a gicat aimy and 
occupied the commanding stiategic 
position at Kadesli 

Advancing fiom the coast with his 
foice in foui divisions named aftei the 
foui gicat gods—Amen, Ra, I’tah and 
Sutelih—Rameses was skilfully diawn 
into a tiap which all but wiought his 
ruin Deceived into believing that the 
enemy had fallen back, he flung him¬ 
self on Kadesh with the Amen division, 
leaving the others far in the rear. The 
Hittites and their allies, ambushed be¬ 
hind the town, suddenly launched then 
chariots upon the Ra division as it 
stiaggled up, cut it in two, bioke into 
Amen’s encampment, routing most of 
the unprepared occupants, and would 
have annihilated the King and his per¬ 
sonal bodyguard but for the desperate 


valor with which he headed chariot 
chaige aftei charge against them 
Meanwhile, news of the disaster 
reached the tardy Ptah division, which 
ai rived on the scene just in tune to 
fall on the rear of the enemy and turn 
the tables on them The Hittite 
chanots weie driven into the liver, 
some of them making the faithei bank, 
wheie the mfantiy was standing, but 
to attempt a lenewal of the battle was 
hopeless. 

The enemy fled, according to 
1 the Egyptian account, and sent 
^ envoys to imploie foi peace, 



RESTORER OF IMPERIAL 
GREATNESS 

With Egypt again consolidated within, Seti I 
u.coieied for her the efiective contiol of much 
of Palestine and Syria Here we may com¬ 
pare side by side Ins miunmihed head, and a 
has relief of him at Abydos 
Photos, If an foil and Sobah 
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which was granted by the magnani¬ 
mous victor. Rameses withdrew in 
triumph, and returned to Egypt to 
celebrate his glories. As a matter of 
fact, he had by his personal valor re¬ 
trieved the disastrous blunder for 
which he had been personally respon¬ 
sible, but at a cost that made it im¬ 
possible to follow up the victory, such 
as it was. Kadesh itself remained, as 
it seems, uncaptured. A Hit tile ver¬ 
sion would be interesting! 

Treaty that Ended the Hittite War 

ctually, Rameses was so far from 
having broken the Hit tile power 
that he was very soon engaged on a 



GUIDED BY VAST AMBITIONS 
In attempting grandiose conquests in Asia, 
Rameses II was actuated by hunger for gloty 
and emphe rathei than by statesmanship. This 
statue and even the head of his mummy convey 
a clear impression of his great pride and 
vitality. 

Photos, Mansell 


campaign to make good his position in 
southern Palestine, where the llittites 
were making common cause with the 
foes of Egypt. It took some three 
yeais before that region was suffi¬ 
ciently subdued to enable him to pro¬ 
ceed with his efforts at reconquest 
farther north in Naharin. The course 
of these wars cannot be traced with 
any accuracy. He is found campaign¬ 
ing considerably beyond Kadesh, which 
may imply that he captured it; on one 
occasion he was surprised, and was 
forced to fight without having time to 
put on his armor. He captured cities 
year after year, but capturing did not 
always mean retaining. 

It all ended in Peace with Honor. 
Mutallis was killed perhaps assassi¬ 
nated—in 1295 and his brother Hal- 
tusil, who succeeded to a probably pre¬ 
carious throne, proffered terms, by no 
means in the character of a vanquished 
suppliant. Peace and amity were bet¬ 
ter than an interminable war between 
rivals, neither of whom seemed in the 
least likely to achieve decisive victory. 
That was all. Haiti and Egypt were 
on an equal footing--and Egypt was 
quite ready. 

The treaty struck in the twenty-first 
year of Rameses H is the first instru¬ 
ment of the kind preserved for pos¬ 
terity, possibly the fust to which the 
name “treaty” can be applied defi¬ 
nitely, though a treaty so called had 
certainly been made between Sell and 
Mursil, the father of Mulallis, to 
which, and to a previous treaty (with 
Iloremheb), reference is made in this 
instrument. Here, however, we have 
a formal diplomatic document —copied 
on the walls of Egyptian temples—of 
which parts, in an earlier draft, have 
been found in cuneiform at the Hittite 
capital; a regular treaty of alliance 
and brotherhood forever; pledging 
the two potentates to abstain from 
aggression against each other, to make 
common cause against foreign aggres¬ 
sors and internal rebels, and mutually 
to h^nd over political offenders. And 
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THREE STAGES OF THE BATTLE OF KADESH 
Rameses II, with the four divisions of his atmy sliung apart in 
column of laute, fell into a Hittite trap (i) and had his second 
division cut up Most of his own division, encamped, was cained 
away in the panic ( 3 ), and onlj his peisonal bodyguard sustained 
the battle until the arrival of the thud division ( 3 ) 


that tieaty was at 
any rate so far faith¬ 
fully obseivcd that 
Hatti and Egypt were 
never again in aims 
against each othei 
(1280 b c.). 

Some yeais latei, 

Rameses took a 
daughter of Hattusil 
to wife. He had evi¬ 
dently had his fill of 
fighting, for we never 
hear of him on cam¬ 
paign again aftei the 
treaty, though he 
lived till 1225. His 
wars won him a pos¬ 
thumous gloiy out of 
all proportion to his 
military achieve¬ 
ments, though his 
peisonal piowess is 
not to be ques¬ 
tioned. With all his 
campaigning, the 
“conqueior of the 
Hittitcs” does not 
appeal to have won a foot of tenitory 
fiom them. For the peace he made 
with them, however, he almost de- 
seives to be called a great man; 
though even for that the credit belongs 
more to Hattusil than to Rameses. 
Rut his untivaled genius for advertise¬ 
ment is attested by his posthumous 
lepulation. He successfully attached 
to his own name the lionois belonging 
to the most distinguished of his piede- 
^gssois. 

Magnificence Cloaks the Empire's Decay 

incN the lust of battle and ad- 
ventuie had departed from him, 
Rameses left the empire to sink into 
decay while its outwaid splendor hid 
the process. Long before the end— 
for he lived to about ninety—he had 
probably sunk into senile decay him¬ 
self. The eldest survivor of his multi¬ 
tudinous offspring, Mcrneptah (who 
was formeily identified with the 


“Pharaoh of the Exodus”), though al¬ 
ready an old man, made a cieditable 
attempt at recovery, crushed levolts 
in Palestine, and inflicted a shatter¬ 
ing defeat on the foices of Libyan 
1 aiders reinforced by the ominously 
multiplying bands of sea-roveis 
(1221). But on his death (c. 1215) 
theie ensued a period of anaichy, pie- 
tender after pretender seizing the 
thione of the Pharaohs; until the last 
of Egypt’s wanioi kings, Rameses III 
of the Twentieth Dynasty, came to the 
throne after the vigoious but veiy biief 
rule of his father, Setnekht, in the year 
1198. 

In the latter half of the fourteenth 
centuiy Mitanni had disappeared, 
swallowed tip by Hatti. Babylon, 
under a young ruler, Kurigalzu, who 
had been established on the throne by 
the intervention of Ashui-uballit of 
Assyria, was for a time virtually a de¬ 
pendency of that power. But Kuri- 
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galzu proved vigorous; Ashur-uballit’s 
successors were inactive, and Babylon 
recovered her independence. Neither 
was disposed to challenge Hatti, which 
was too occupied with the problem of 
absorbing the Syrian territories of the 
Egyptian Empire to turn her ambitions 
eastward. 

When Rameses II and Mutallis were 
in the grip of their fifteen years’ strug¬ 
gle,'Shalmaneser I of Assyria (1276- 
1256 b.c.) had hopes of profiting at 
the expense of Hatti, but still re¬ 
frained from an open challenge. Any 
projects of aggression were dashed by 
the great peace. Hattusil, however, 
became most friendly with Babylon, 
which was most unfriendly with As¬ 
syria, though there was evidently a 
strong pro-Assyrian, anti-Hittite party 
there as well, while both powers were 
intriguing for the ascendancy. The 
general result was that about the mid¬ 
dle of the century (1256) Shalmane¬ 
ser’s son Tukulti-Ninurta ejected the 
pro-Hittite king of Babylon, Kadash- 
man-Buriash, made himself king and 
ruled for seven years, while the Hit- 
tite—Hattusil had died not long be¬ 
fore—made no attempt to defend his 
ally. 

The Hittite power was already dis¬ 
solving; before the century was over 
it had passed away. Babylon revolted 
against Tukulti-Ninurta, recovered 
her freedom, and under her kings Meli- 
shipalc II and Marduk-apal-iddin I is 
found once more holding Assyria ap¬ 
parently in vassalage. But after this 
comes chaos for a time. The old Kas- 
site line perishes in an Assyrian revolt 
early in the twelfth century; not Kas- 
sites, but a genuine native dynasty 
from Isin reigns in Babylon, with no 
sort of distinction for its first twenty- 
five years, while Assyria, though inde¬ 
pendent, lies under a cloud. 

iien the twelfth century opened, 
the old powers which still sur¬ 
vived were in decline, and new forces 
hardly yet recognizable were coming 


into play; forces whose movements we 
can only now begin to chronicle. 

For centuries past a high civiliza¬ 
tion had existed among the islanders 
of the eastern Mediterranean, having 
its principal center in Crete; it is con¬ 
veniently known as Minoan. There 
had been much commercial intercourse 
with Egypt, but no definite political re¬ 
lations, and the annals of this mari¬ 
time power cannot as yet be traced 
out. 

It had extended its penetration to 
the coasts of the A£gean, till its pri¬ 
macy had passed from Cnossus to its 
offshoot Mycenae on the Greek main¬ 
land; but at the end of the thirteenth 
century it was being, or had already 
been, absorbed by the advance of 
Hellenic peoples, who spread through 
Greece and the islands, and presently 
penetrated the coastlands of Asia 
Minor. These folk we know under the 
name of the Achaeans from the Hom¬ 
eric sagas, the Iliad and the Odyssey; 
and their advent as conquerors or 
dynasty founders from the north, or 
at least from the north of Greece, now 
seems unquestionable. Whether they 
were the first “Greeks” in Greece— 
indeed, whether they themselves were 
by origin “Greeks” at all—is another 
question; but it is on the whole prob¬ 
able that the bulk of the people over 
whom the Minoan dynasts had ruled 
were already Hellenic in speech. In 
any case, rigid uniformity of opinion 
on such an open question is neither 
possible nor desirable, and the differ¬ 
ent authorities will be found to exhibit 
a wide range of argument and conjec¬ 
ture. 

Kindred but not actually Hellenic 
peoples, inclusively known as Phry¬ 
gians, had already entered Asia Minor 
from the west, crossing the Hellespont. 
The undoubtedly historical siege of 
the city of Troy, probably about the 
beginning of the twelfth century, 
marks a stage in the contest between 
the expanding (Hellenic) Achaeans and 
the already established Phrygians, 
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using the latter teim in its widest 
sense. 

This Greek or Hellenic expansion in 
the Aegean, and the Phrygian pressure 
in Asia Minor, foiced upon the eailier 
dwelleis in those regions movements 
which fiom this time bring them moic 
and more into collision with the peo¬ 
ples that have hitherto monopolized 
the stage. 

Such a movement was now taking 
place on a large scale. These peoples 
of Asia Minor, the “Northmen” of the 
ancient world, had already for genera¬ 
tions been sending out rover bands 
which vexed the coasts of Egypt, but 
also provided the Egyptian armies 
with mercenary troops of professional 
fighting-men, the Shii danu, who had 
become a regular part of the military 
establishment. A bigger movement 
had been heralded when a great pirate 
host joined with the Libyans, to be 



SUCCESSFUL EGYPTIAN CHARGE 
An expression of the pride taken by Raineses 
II in the means by which he won the battle of 
Kadesh—repeated chariot cliaigcs led by him¬ 
self—these reliefs in the Rnmesseum show 
Egyptian chariots bieaking the Halite ranks. 

Couitesy of Sir Flinders Peine 



PHAKAOII ENGAGES IIIS FOE 
K.untses Its pcison.il pi muss is lieumil dis¬ 
pute and the atliu pail that lie pliynl m 
battle is shown by this 'pmU'd ulu( at Aim 
Srniiid, ujnisuilmp hint in tin ail n! smiling 
a Libyan soldot with (nppntt'tillyj lie tame. 

heavily repulsed by Morneptah (see 
above). Migiatory bands from the 
west had probably niuih to do with 
the rapid decay of the Hittite power. 
These things weie the precursors of 
the great Irruption of the Not thorns. 

Ramoses III (ru)8-j 167 it.t\) was 
king of Egypt when the slotm broke. 
A gieat confederate host of the “Peo¬ 
ples of the Sea,” among whom, besides 
the Shirdanu, who would have to light 
their own kinsmen in the Egyptian 
armies, and the Pulusti (Philistines), 
we can now detect the names of 
Achreans and Hannans as well, 
swooped upon the Delta, the Libyans 
joining them. Ramoses met them in 
1190 and smote them in a gieat fight 
by land and sea; but the peril was not 
yet over. The defeated Heel was only 
an advance force. The migrant hordes 
were even now streaming into Syria. 

Last Hour of Glory of the Fading Empire 

ameses was equal to the emer¬ 
gency. Somewhere on the Pales¬ 
tine coast he again caught and smote 
them by land and sea—a blow so shat¬ 
tering that Egypt was never again mo¬ 
lested by them, The wars of Ramcscs 
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III against the Peoples of the Sea have 
given us our first historic picture of a 
naval battle. Once more he had to 
draw the sword, and with decisive 
effect; but it was against a western 
enemy, the Meshwesh, Berber tribes 
from beyond Libya who dreamed of 
an Egyptian conquest, but were utterly 
put to rout. 

Rameses III delivered Egypt from 
the barbarian onslaught; but, gallant 


and skillful soldier though he was, he 
could not save her from herself. It 
was her last hour of glory. She was 
freed from foreign attack, but the rule 
of the land had passed into the hands 
of an organized priesthood of the most 
ruinous type. ' Rameses followed 
Rameses on the throne, each vying 
with his predecessor in the lavishness 
of his temple endowments, careless of 
aught else; till, in about 1094 B.C., 


Her-Heru or Hrihor, 
the high priest of 
Amen, assumed the 
title “of Pharaoh, and 
the Monarchy be¬ 
came little more than 
a name. 

To this period of 
the Ramesids belongs 
the development of a 
practice familiar in 
the histories of later 
Oriental (especially 
Mahomedan) dynas¬ 
ties, but ascribed by 
the Hebrew story 
of the Exodus to a 




HARD-FOUGHT NAVAL BATTLE THAT RESULTED IN AN EGYPTIAN 

VICTORY 

Tlic onslaughts of the sO-callcrl "Peoples of the Sea," among whom were the Aclueans, the 
Da naans and the Philistines, were met and repulsed by the last great warrior-Pharaoh, Rameses 
III. He defeated them on land aiul sea, and carvings at Mcdiriet Halm record one of his 
triumphs, constituting Hie earliest historic representation of a naval engagement known. The 
drawing (bottom) shows the minute details of part of'this remarkable historical record and 
above is a photograph of the rectangular portion of the carving marked in the drawing. 

Photo, Mansell 
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much earlier petiod: 
the practice of be¬ 
stowing the highest 
offices of the state, 
the court and the 
army on slaves. Jo¬ 
seph’s “chief butler” 
has a Ramesid office 
and title, probably 
imported into the tra¬ 
dition in later days. 

In Asia the Egyp¬ 
tian sovereignty 
hardly survived even 
in name. The great 
victory of Rameses 
III did not prevent 
the Philistines from 
settling upon and 
mastering at least 
the plains of southern 
Palestine, where we 
find them at perpetual feud wilh the 
“judges” of Israel, wh 5 sr"ptincipal 
foes after the conquest had been ihe 
still active Syrian Amorites and 
Midianites. Even in her palmiest days 
Egypt had exercised little enough con¬ 
trol over the tribal feuds of her Asiatic 
subjects, so long as they did not inter¬ 
fere with the payment of tribute. 
Under the Ramesids there was no con¬ 
trol at all, and in Phoenicia Egyptian 
commissioners found their authority 
politely but firmly repudiated. 

' Syria then—using that term in its 
widest signification as covering the 
region from the Euphrates to the 
peninsula of Sinai—now recognized no 
power as exercising sovereign author¬ 
ity. Beyond the Euphrates the sov¬ 
ereignty was divided between Assyria 
and Babylon, which collided whenever 
there arose in either a more than usu¬ 
ally aggressive monarch; while Baby¬ 
lon, as of old, was subjected to occa¬ 
sional attacks from' Elam. 

The third ruler of the Isin dynasty, 
Nebuchadrezzar I' (1146-1122 b.c.), 
was the first who displayed any marked 
energy. He inflicted severe chastise¬ 
ment on Elam, but suffered defeat in a 


conflict with the 
Assyiian Ashur-rcsh- 
ishi, who was the ag¬ 
gressor. Both powers 
weic laying claim 
to Amoiite territory 
once subject to the 
Hittites, as the battle 
was fought in this 
region (c. 1125). 

The son of Ashur- 
resh-ishi, Tiglalh- 
pilescr I, then em¬ 
barked on a career of 
conquest. Twice he 
entered Babylon it¬ 
self, now ruled by 
Marduk -n a d i n a k h e 
(d. 1100), the last 
Isin king of any vig¬ 
or; he assumed the 
old title at “king at 
Sumer and Akkad”; he seized all the 
western territories claimed by Baby¬ 
lon, and as much as still remained of 
the old Hiuite dominion; he even 
penetrated the Taurus and hammered 
the former land of Hatti itself, claim¬ 
ing to have carried his conquest as far 
as the shores of the Black Sea; he as¬ 
serted his sovereignty, which was 
promptly acknowledged, over the 
Phoenician cities. 

Babylon and Elam, which had 
snatched at the opportunity foi attack 
while he was engaged in the west, next 
felt the weight of his hand before his 
brief but exceedingly vigorous thirteen 
years’ reign ended in 1102. But he 
was not the founder of an Assyrian 
empire. For more than the next hun¬ 
dred years incompetent and lethargic 
monarchs or dynasties ruled or did not 
rule obscurely in Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia. 

Nor did Egypt fare any better under 
the nominal government of sacerdotal 
Pharaohs, while a Libyan “peaceful 
penetration” dominated the Delta, Nu¬ 
bians dominated the south and the 
troops for the most part consisted of 
foreign, especially Libyan, mercenaries. 



ROYAL HOMAGE TO 
DIVINITY 

Mcli-shipak II maintained the inde¬ 
pendence uf Babylon after its revolt 
finrn the Assyrian domination im¬ 
posed hy Tukulti Nimirln. On tins 
boundary stone he is shown with jus 
dauRhter before the Roddess Naiuu 
Plain J. da A toman, "DHcgahon cn 
PctsP’ 
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Upheavals in the S\rian Area 

urim, this paialysis of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia slates were 
iising and falling in the gieat Syiian 
aiea, now set free from their long 
domination. The maritime cites of 


The new war-chief was able to turn on 
the Amalekites, southern tribes with 
which 1st ael had been at constant 
feud, and crush them. 

The Philistines, however, weie not 
minded to retire after one rebuff. The 



Phoenicia waxtcl in wealth, each under 
her own king, not seeking dominion 
but gathering commercial spoils from 
distant shores. Thei e was no prospect 
of a Syrian empire aiising, because the 
utmost unity attainable was that of a 
league between independent cities and 
(lilies; and though such leagues might 
lie formed icailily enough for defensive 
purposes in the face of a common clan¬ 
ger, aggressive combinations inevitably 
dissolved as soon as the individual 
members lound their special inleiests 
clashing or saw any one among them 
acquiring predominance, or suffered 
any disastrous defeat. 

The Philistine league, however, had 


war was renewed; Saul had not estab¬ 
lished national unity; the king was 
alarmed by the popularity of his most 
brilliant lieutenant, David, whose 
loyalty he icpaid by treating him as a 
rebel. Depiived of his aid, Saul met 
his death in a heavy defeat at the 
hands of the Philistines at Mount 
Gilboa. llut Israel rallied to David 
as the one possible savior, though the 
succession was disputed by a rival fac¬ 
tion; and under David’s leadership the 
supremacy of (he Hebrew kingdom 
was decisively established, the Philis¬ 
tine power was shattered and the hos¬ 
tile eneii cling tribes were forced to 
become David’s tributaries (c. 1000 


established itself as a 
union of city states on the 
plain of southern Pales¬ 
tine, to which they gave 
their own name, Pulasati, 
permanently; subjecting 
the Canaanites, or driv¬ 
ing the most unsubduable 
of them, the tribes of Is¬ 
rael, into the hills. Pres¬ 
ently they set about a 
serious attempt to con¬ 
quer the hill-men, whose 
tribes scarcely possessed 
a common organization, 
though they had a bond 
of union in their unique 
religion and traditions. 

Realization of the im¬ 
perative need for a unity, 
attainable only through 
a supreme military chief, 
led the Hebrew clans to 
elect the Benjamite Saul 
as king; Saul led them to 
battle and won a great 
victory at Michmash, 
which drove the oppres¬ 
sor back to his own cities. 



KING OF BABYLON 


n.C'.). The reconstruc¬ 
tion of these early his¬ 
torical events from the 
Biblical narrative is ac¬ 
companied by very con¬ 
siderable difficulty. 

Less than half a cen¬ 
tury of constant war¬ 
fare had welded the He¬ 
brew tribes together and 
made Israel into the 
greatest territorial power 
in the Syrian area. Da¬ 
vid's son, Solomon. like 
his Phoenician neighbors, 
with whom he was on the 
best of terms, sought not 
imperial expansion but 
material wealth; and the 
wealth accumulated un¬ 
der his long rule has be¬ 
come proverbial. 

Disintegration of the Hebrew 
Kingdom 


Profiting perhaps, la; the 
absence of its luler, liglutb- 
pilescr I, on a campaign, 
Kina Mardnk-uadin-akhe of 
Babylon raided Assyria 
Bi itfch Mititftm 


n the third generation, 
however, (c. 935), the 
Hebrew kingdom byoke 
up. The royal house of 
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the south closely associated, as it was 
with the theocratic idea, had never 
commanded the unqualified allegiance 
of the north; it broke away from tire 
feeble Rehoboum under the leadership 
of Jeroboam, a military chief who as¬ 
sumed the crown of Israel. The south, 
however, remained loyal to the house 
of David as the kingdom of Judah; 
less powerful but less exposed to ag¬ 
gression and to external decadent influ¬ 
ences than the northern kingdom, and 
consequently destined to a longer in¬ 
dependence and a less hopelessly disas¬ 
trous ultimate downfall. 

Meanwhile, something like a re¬ 
covery took place in Egypt, where the 
Libyan Shashank (Sliishak) estab¬ 
lished his supremacy and in 04 7 inaug¬ 
urated the Twenty-second Dynasty; 
making his authority felt with such 
effect that on the disruption of Israel 
he was able to assett his nominal sov¬ 
ereignty so far as <0 invade Palestine 
and carry off considerable spoils; 
though there was little prospect of 
Egypt reappearing as an imperial 
power. 

Much more ominous were the signs 
that Assyria was on the point of throw¬ 
ing off her long lethargy with the ac¬ 
cession of Adad-nirari II in 911 r.c.; 

■1 definite date which marks for the 
ristorians a new era by the Assyrian 
institution of an official chronicle in 
which events were recorded year by 
year, so that from this time it is pos¬ 
sible to, speak with unwonted pre¬ 
cision. 


Movements of the New Peoples 
inally, we must glance at the new 
ingredients in the melting-pot. 
No exact chronicles can be given of 
the movements of those northern peo¬ 
ples who are beginning to come within 
our ken, but something may be re¬ 
corded. 

By the eleventh century the Hellenic 
expansion had mastered the islands of 
the Aegean, and was making "/Unlit ” 
settlements on the coast of Asia Minor. 
In the century that followed there 
came from the north the migiation or 
invasion of the last groat gmup of 
Hellenes, the Dorians; as yet com¬ 
paratively barbarous, bill aimed with 
the iron weapons which placed them 
at an advantage in conflicts with their 
bronze-bearing prmirsors. I’hey were 
thus enabled to secure their supiemaey 
in the I’elnpomiese and in Crete, anil 
to penetrate Asia Minor; when* they 
did not so much displace the native 
populations as provide the stales with 
dynasts sprung from the great Dorian 
ancestries. 

The eastward movement in Asia 
Minor corresponding to (lie pros-mi 
from the west was gradually consoli¬ 
dating in the <entei a Phrygian power, 
soon to be known in the east as 
Mushki. Beyond the mountains, 
whence in an earlier day had issued 
Chilians and Kassites, Iranians were 
massing in Media. The new peoples 
had not yet established themselves 
as powers, but they had entered the 
stage. 
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principalities on the upper Euphrates 
and in the old Naharin, as tar south 
as the Lebanons and Damascus, or 
pushed down the Euphtates and up the 
Tigris, curtailing the effective domin¬ 
ion of Assyria and Babylon. 


Reawakening of Assyria 

ktween the Euphrates 
Mediterranean, 
on the other hand, no 
state or principality 
had arisen capable of 
holding its neighbors 
in more than a tem¬ 
porary subjection, 01 
ot welding them to- 
gethei in a corporate 
slate. 'I he Hebrews, 
led by such a wai- 
lcud as David, did in 
the tenth century set 
up a wide dominion; 
but it could not long 
survive the decadence 
in the majority of the 
tubes of Israel which 
set in with the reign 
of Solomon. By th 1 
end' of the century 
the premier position 
among the Syrians 
had passed to the 
vigorous chiefs of 
Damascus. E g y p t 
had again relapsed 
after the signs of a 
possible revival under 
Shashank. 

But there was real¬ 
ity in the revival that 
had been taking place 
in Assyria since the 
middle of the cen¬ 
tury. When Adadni- 
rarf TI became king 
in 91 x D.C., he found 
a machinery which 
had been restored to 
working order by his 
recent predecessors, 
and he set himself, 


and the 


- H>- 



RUTHLESSNESS INCARNATE 
Succeeding to the throne in 884 B.<-„ 
Aslinr-n.isir-pal II inangmated a policy 
of conquest winch, prosecuted with 
merciless ferocity, resulted m a greatly 
extended Assyrian Empire. 

Bi if i 1I1 Museum 


not as yet to expansion, but to bringing 
under effective control the trans-Tigris 
regions, the northern border and the 
Syrianized western border along the 
Euphrates and the Khabur. 

In this process the most peisistent 
of the campaigns weie called lor in 
the north. The subjugation was fin¬ 
ished off in the traditional Assyrian 
fashion by the de¬ 
portation of what 
remained of the popu¬ 
lation to distant terri¬ 
tory. After this, 
Adad-nirari’s cam¬ 
paigns in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, designed not 
for the annexation of 
new dominions but to 
impress his nominal 
subjects with the real¬ 
ity of his supremacy, 
were in the nature 
of demonstrations 
Twice, however 
Adad-nirari found 
himself in conflict 
with Babylon over 
disputed lei 1 ilories: 
on both occasions the 
Babylonian was de¬ 
feated. The second 
victory was followed 
by a boundary treaty 
which left the Assyrian 
the acknowledged 
lord of Mesopotamia, 
to the Khabur on the 
west, the Euphrates 
on the south and the 
neighborhood of the 
modern Bagdad on 
the south-east. 

The process of ac¬ 
tual expansion was 
barely begun in the 
six years’ reign of 
Tukulti-Ninurta IT 
(889-4), who was in 
search of a scientific 
frontier on the north, 
involving successful 



Dismounted from his chariot and shaded liy the umbrella of stale, the victorious Ashur-nasir-pa 
receives the submission of his enemies. One stands before him apparently offering fealty 
white another lies prostrate at his feet, hoping perhaps, by such abject humiliation, to cscnpi 
the ferocious vengeance usually inflicted by the terrible Assyrian upon those who defied him 



Chariots and horses farmed an important part of Ashnr-nasir-pal's forces, as they did of al 
oriental armies.; but the long invincibility of the Assyrians was largely due to their ccmihiuatioi 
of archers and heavy infantry, who also figure in this spirited representation of one of the man; 
battles in which ,the redoubtable Aslror-hasir-pal was personally engaged. 



Vast tribute and innumerable captives fell to Asliur-nasir-pal as the fruit of his victoria 
Among other uses to which he put them was the rebuilding of Calnh. where he erected 
luxurious palace, for he was a great builder as well as a great conqueror. Art was greali 
developed during his reign, as is shown by these wall, sculptures from bis palace iilustfaiin 
■ ' . his career. 


ENDURING RECORDS OP THE TRIUMPHS OP A GREAT ASSYRIAN KING 

British Museum 
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campaigns and annexations. Aggres¬ 
sive Assyria definitely revealed herself 
under Ashur-nasir-pal II. The state 
organization had leached the necessary 
standatd. 

Ashur-nasir-pal was indebted to his 
predecessors for a highly organized 
army trained to hill warfare, well sup¬ 
plied with artilleiy and horses and 
very efficiently aimed. The policy of 
conquest on which he embarked may 
have been either his own, or merely 
the development which those predeces¬ 
sors had in view in reorganizing their 
kingdom on a militarist basis. With 
foes on all her borders who would take 
prompt advantage of any weakness, 
Assyiia must make herself feared, and 
attack before she could be attacked; 
and the suppression of each foe would 
extend her borders to march with those 
of a new potential enemy, to whom she 
would have to apply the same treat¬ 
ment. It was a program of unlimited 
but organized conquest, not merely of 
victorious campaigns. 

The main objective was Syiia, 
partly because it had once owned the 
sovereignty of an Assyrian conqueror, 
Tiglath-pileser I, partly because it 
commanded the western trade routes; 
but before an attack on Syria, the 
possibility of an attack in the rear 
must be precluded. 

The name of “the Terrible” might 
deservedly have been bestowed upon 
Ashur-nasir-pal, for his methods were 
appalling in their ruthlessness, In his 
own person he set the extreme example 
of that merciless ferocity, only occas- 
ally tempered by policy, which be¬ 
came characteristic of the Assyrian 
Empire, of which he may be regarded 
as the founder. It was his regular 
practice to flay alive the chiefs who 
headed revolts; when cities defied him 
and offered stubborn resistance to his 
arms, the inhabitants were massacred 
with every circumstance of savagery; 
the populations of conquered districts 
were deported, in part or in bulk. 
Where he had once passed with his in¬ 


vincible troops, it was not likely that 
lesistance would again arise. 

In the opening campaigns of his 
ieign the Assyrian thoioughly terror¬ 
ized the hill-folk on the left bank of 
the Tigris, northward up to the district 
called Nairi, the borderland of Ar¬ 
menia, where the river has its source. 
Thence he swooped upon rebellious 
Aramaeans between the Khabur and 
Euphrates, rapidly reducing them to 
humble submission for the moment. 
The harshness of the new regime gen¬ 
erated a new revolt, countenanced by 
the alarmed king of Babylon who sent 
a strong contingent to the aid of the 
insurgents; they were nevertheless 
crushed in a decisive two days’ battle 
by the aichers and the heavy infantry 
of the Assyrians, who were proving 
their superiority over the chariots and 
horses on which oriental armies were 
wont to place their reliance. 

The battle piactically completed the 
subjugation of all Mesopotamia above 
the Babylonian kingdom. When 
Ashur-nasir-pal crossed the Euphrates, 
it was not to conquer the principalities 
between the river and the coast of the 
Mediterranean, but to receive their 
submission. For the remaining fifteen 
years of bis reign, the conqueror sought 
no more extension of territory. In 859 
b.c, he was succeeded by his son Shal¬ 
maneser III.' 

Ashur-nasir-pal had refrained from 
challenging the great trans-Euphrates 
power, the loose confederacy of Syrian 
states of which the hegemony lay with 
Ben-Hadad of Damascus—too dis¬ 
united to form an aggressive empire, 
but capable of gathering a formidable 
combination for defence, as Shalmane¬ 
ser was soon to learn when he renewed 
the policy of Assyrian expansion. Da¬ 
mascus remained the bulwark of the 
south against Assyrian aggression for 
some generations; though when she 
was not in the throes of an Assyrian 
war she was generally fighting with 
Israel or with other tribal principali¬ 
ties, which might nevertheless reconcile 
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their jealousies in lace of the menace 
fiom the nuith 

Such a quaiiel in which Kin,' Utah 
of Isiael had gamed substantial suc¬ 
cess, had just t ikon place a hen >hal- 
nianest i turned his 
aims against Syna 
m the se\(nth ycai 
of his itign 053 
n c Yft \hdh and 
a host of mmm 
pnnrcs joined Ben- 
Hadad, and them 
was a ftie.it fifthl at 
ICaikai i he As¬ 
syrian mmdeJ it 
as a gnat uttoiy, 
hut though the Sy\- 
ian iiimy dispeised, 

Shalmancsci had 
suffeted so heavily 
that it was live 
years lief me he at 
tempted again to 
conquei Ins stub- 
barn toe 

Ahab, on the 
otlici hand, seized 
the appaient oppoi- 
tumty to “go up 
to Ramoth-Gilead” 
against Len-Hadud, 
actually to his own 
death V few yeai s 
latei his house, “the 
huuse of Omn,’’ was 
ex tu pa ted by Jehu 
Ben-Hadad’s enei- 
gies, howevei, weie 
absorbed m beating 
off the renewed at¬ 
tacks of Shalmane- 
sei in thice succes¬ 
sive yeais Each 
onslaught failed, though in the last 
Shalmaneser brought into the field 
a force of unpiecedented magnitude, 
computed at no less than z 20,000 men. 
Ben-IIadad must have been a fust- 
rate fighter. 

The murder of Ben-IIadad by 
Hazffil who succeeded him, and the 


tall ol 1 he house of Onni 111 Isi.ul gate 
Shalmanesi 1 anntlui oppm limit y In 


84 2 he 
Tla/a'I, 
nusc us 



CONSOLIDATOR OF ASSYRIA 
km of A shut nisu l>it T 1 eclunu lie 
sitmcilul in S,u «i Miiliu in< 11 Ill 
uiiiitmiul his filliu s nolle \ i>r \s miiu 
(.spin,mil _ Tins stile 11 is fi mill at 
ICiuhh oil the 1 11,1 is 
Bntuli .1/111111 w 


mil it fid 1 lit is y dikul on 

I Ul shll I like] 111 l 111 ll 1 ) 1 

thou'll hi 1 pinui ind mfiu 
tact wen siiimi,l> 
dimmishi d 1 he 
la ,k ol < si ihlisliinii- 
Ihe \ss\inn s ( 
cHiftidyoui ill Iht 
I< ''1(111 1101 111 of I) i- 
1111 < 11s lulvu 111 the 
1 uphi ill mil tlu> 
siawt mi illy ,1111 
phlietl 

Ol no Ic- iiupm- 
I mu I01 ilu uni 
<-til u Lit ion ul the 
\ssynan i mpiii w 1 
sh iliii.inis( 1 , nili 1- 

VI lltlllll m .1 1011(1 ,1 

lot the tinnm ol 
Babylon Inlwetn 
lun luolhiis, which 
had the naluial tc- 
sull that the biotin 1 
who owed lum lus 
down liuanie lu 
l 1 i 1) 111 a t y 1 In 
Babylonians in «tn 
enil win will mu¬ 
ll nt lo p ly (hi pi 11 e 
lot Ihe tinde mum 
lfy they enioycd 
undoi the \s,vi 1 m 
sitpieniaiy, while it 
paid Assyna to Ins 
lei hri tiilmluys 
wealth 

At inlcivals, fiom 
the beginning of lus 
leign till his dedh 
m 82.1, Sluluiuie- 
sei’s tioops had 
been in collision with a powet which 
was consolidating itself in the not th¬ 
em hills—the “Vannic” kingdom 
(named fiom Lake Van), also called 
Urartu (Aiaiat)--which fust tame 
under the casual notice of Assyria in 
the days of Ashur-nasii-pal. The Van- 
nites, though Aiyanueil as to language 
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at a latei date seemingly had at tins 
penod no \.r\an affinities The colli¬ 
sions at the tune wcie not of sci ions mo¬ 
ment, but the\ foieshadmved tiouble 
The powei of Shalmanesei m his 
last yeais was diminished by the levolt 
of his eldest son, Ashui-danin pal, 
whose tlann to the suuession was set 
aside in favoi of the younge 1, hhamshi- 
Adad V a tevolt which was not finally 
snppicssed till the lattei (824-811 
n c ) had been nominally reigning foi 
thiec yeais Consequently Shamshi- 


Adatls lemainmg yeais w'eie mainly 
occupied, not with the extension of the 
enipne, hut in leestablishing within it 
the autlioiity which hid been shaken 
by the piolonged civil state Revolt 
in noithein .byim had to be sup- 
pi essed In Babylonia the anti-As- 
synan patty had lecoveied ascendancy 
with the weakness of kssyaa, and it 
was not till 813 that the decisive bat¬ 
tle was fought I wo yeais latei Sham- 
shi-Adad was dead, anti Adad-nnau 
III, his son, reigned 111 his place, 



\i intervals through'ml his reign Slialinintsei III cunt into uinlliu with the highland people 
nt \.i it at fUimtui thin consolidating themselves as a powci—also i_-illt.il tliL Vantnc kingdom 
ti 111 Like Van—IhatliUi exploded and fmmed in till ince with the Medes I Ins strip depicts 
the Vt unites coming down from the mountains to ilinage in battle with the \ssjn ms 



I 11 this strip a eontmualuin of the one above the Assjnans ate seen besieging Arsasliu, one of 
Hit many titles of At n,it that were captured, plundeied and destrojed liy Slialnianeset The 
tilt is shown with dames soanng above its battlements, and Assyrian frightfulness is repre¬ 
sented 111 the toipse ahead) decapitated, although the battle is still raging 



V t't auothei strip lecords tin capture and destruction of the ulics of Paigi, Ada and Karkar 
hi the pottion of it reprodueeel hue the victouous Shalmanesei is depicted sealed on a throne 
moving spoil, lnehuhng hoises, from the men ot Karkar. These bronze bands adorned the 
gates set up by Shalmantsei III to record his conquests, <uid are superb examples of the 

Assyrians’ skill in metal work 

BRONZE PLATES FROM SHALMANESER’S GATES OF HONOR 

British Museum 
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though from 811 to 808 the govern¬ 
ment was controlled by the queen- 
mother, Sammuiamat, oiiginal of the 
famous Semiiamis 

This Adad-nnari was the last effi¬ 
cient nilet of his line He lost no 
temtoiy, he established his authmity 
thioughout his dominions and he ex¬ 
acted tribute fiom the hitheito uncon¬ 
quered princes of Syna even to the 
southernmost legion of Edom Many 
of the new tnbutaties piobably looked 
on the Assyiian lather m the light of 
a libeiatoi fiom the yoke of Damas¬ 
cus, a leady homage bt ought no wmse 
c\il with it than the payment to him 


of tnbute which they had not been 
able to withhold fiom lla/q-l and Ins 
son Ben-Hadad 111 Jealousy of the 
poweiful slate close at hand was a 
moie uigent motive than leai of tin- 
distant powei, whose licicesl attacks 
Damascus had hitheito been able to 
lepel 

Adad-niiaii could comtoilably boast 
himself the soveutgn ot many pioplis 
who had nevei owned the swav of his 
predccessois, and Damascus, still stub¬ 
born though deseited it not actually 
attacked by hci foimu conlcduatcs, 
was the only fotmidable foe with whom 
he had to deal 111 the south, it sui- 



THE BLACK OBELISK FROM SHALMANESER’S PALACE AT CALAH 
In his central palace at Calali (Nitnrud) Shalmaneser III -set up a black alubastci monolith 
inscribed on the four sides \ulh an account of his campaigns in the thuty-one yeais of the 
r ei i? n ® n< t with twenty panels m relief illustrating the text Among the vanquished print< s is 
Jenu the Israelite, from whom Shalmaneser received tribute in the couise of hib expedition 
against Hazoel of Damascus in 84 a b c. 

Bntuh Mit ream 
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tendered in 802. Jn 
northern Syria, 

Phoenicia and Meso¬ 
potamia. including 
Babylonia, he had 
only to confirm what 
had been accom¬ 
plished by Shamshi- 
Adad. 

More credit prob¬ 
ably ought to attach 
to his more difficult 
but more obscure 
opeiations on the 
northern and east¬ 
ern inarches wheie 
the power of Urartu, 
the Vannic king¬ 
dom, was expanding 
and allying itself 
with the Medcs on 
the east and with 
the Mannai,. wh j 
may have been at 
least in part a sort 
of Median advance 
guuul. Tt is claimed 
that Adad-niraii 
penetrated to the 
shores of the Cas¬ 
pian, but, though he 
had to do hard 
lighting, and his 
hand fell heavily on 
many Median town¬ 
ships, he occupied 
no new territory. 

After his death in 782, Assyria again 
fell from its high estate, under the 
three succcssois whose mle coveted the 
next thirty-seven years. In their wais 
these monarchs were habitually un¬ 
successful. In the highland debatable 
land Sarduris and Argislis of Urartu 
firmly established themselves, and the 
Assyrians had to fall back. Baby¬ 
lonia, long quiescent, revolted and re¬ 
covered her independence. Princes in 
nmth Syria rebelled and defeated puni¬ 
tive expeditions, hr the farther south, 
since the crippling of Damascus, the 
kings of Israel were extending their 


power, at the ex¬ 
pense of their old 
rival. 

The incompetence 
of the monarchy 
plunged Assyria her¬ 
self into revolts and 
civil war, kindled 
perhaps by the su¬ 
perstitious excite¬ 
ment caused by an 
eclipse in 763. The 
great kingdom fell 
into a slate of an¬ 
archy which ended 
only when, in 745, 
an able captain 
named Pul (accord¬ 
ing to the geneially 
received view) ex¬ 
terminated the royal 
family and seized 
Lhe crown himself, 
under the style of 
Tiglalh-pileser III, 
a name recalling an¬ 
cient glories. 

efork proce 1 - 
ing with tne 
chronicle of the sec¬ 
ond phase of the 
Assyrian Empii e, 
we should remind 
ourselves of tnat 
once great southern 
power which had 
been so long in eclipse; and of the na¬ 
tion-making that was in progress out¬ 
side the area to which detailed and 
connected lecoid has hitherto been 
for the most part confined. For the 
new sti cams and the old are now near¬ 
ing their confluence. 

We left Egypt at the dose of the 
tcnlh century, when she had been 
showing signs, not destined to fulfill¬ 
ment, of a revived vigor under Slias- 
hank I (the Shiskak of Scripture), a 
Libyan founder of what is known as 
the Bubastile dynasty (947 b.c.), the 
royal seat being at Bubastis in the 



KING SIIAMSIII-ADAD V 
VniiiiHOi .M>n of Slialmnncbei III, whom 
1 l -uotceiHl 111 Hj ( ni , Sham-Hi-Adnd 
V spent must of Ins lenj’i in siipintssiiiR 
uwi Mntu eiiftrmkiul liv the levolt of 
Ins eldoi hioilitr. 

I'ntiAh Muuutn 
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western Delta. Her momentary energy 
had, however, waned; though Philistia, 
to secure herself from Hebrew hos¬ 
tility, had declared allegiance to her, 
she had made no military appearance 
in Asia since the raid of 930, in which 
Shashank earned off his spoils from 
Jerusalem. The Bubastites did no 
more than rule lethargically in a le¬ 
thargic land, while princes of the house 
that Shashank had dispossessed reigned 
over an independent Nubian kingdom 
in the far south at Napala, and Egyp¬ 
tian nobles paid little enough heed to 
Pharaoh. 

In 860, Upper and Lower Egypt 
were again parted by the setting up of 
a companion dynasty at Thebes. 
About a hundred years later, at the 
moment when Tiglath-pileser was seiz¬ 
ing the Assyrian crown, a partly Nu¬ 
bian or Ethiopian king of Napata, 
Kashta, whose wife was daughter of 
the Bubastite Pharaoh, secured for 
himself the throne of Thebes 

In the hills on the other side of the 
lower Tigris, the vigorous stale of 



ASSYRIA'S MAN OF DESTINY 
A great soldier. Pul, as he is named in the Old 
Testament, seised the throne of Assyua in 
745 B.c, as Tiglath-pileser III, conquered Baby¬ 
lonia and Syria, and befoie his death in 7.37 
extended his empire to the coniines of Egypt. 

Bnttsh AUtscam 


Elam played an active part in the early 
chronicles of Babylonia, but for many 
centuries her appeal ance had been only 
occasional. Never able to dominate 
Babylonia for any prolonged period, 
she had more IJjRn enough to do in 
maintaining herself against the pies- 
sure of the Iianian tribes which had 
been pushing through the hinterland 
for a thousand years. But she was 
still discharging her office as a bulwark 
against their advance, although the 
time was approaching when, broken by 
Assyria, she would be absorbed by the 
Persians; and she still provided occa¬ 
sional aid and an occasional asylum for 
revolting pretenders to the Babylonian 
crown. 

s' 

Advent of the Medes and Persians 
he luinians, the Medes and Per¬ 
sians, had not yet developed an 
organized state, but they occupied the 
country to the real of Klain, and were 
in possession of the mountain ranges 
from which in times long past the 
hordes of the Gutians and Krassitcs 
had descended upon Mesopotamia. 
The Persians are not yet specific ally 
in evidence, but the Mode's, “Madai,' 1 
have come definitely on the stage in 
the northern wars of Adiul-nimri III. 
Through the Mannai, they are now 
linking up with what has developed 
into the organized Armenian slate of 
Urartu. The Vannic kingdom is not 
mighty enough to quit its mountain 
fastnesses and' try conclusions with 
Assyria on the plains of Mesopotamia, 
but is already a dangerous menace on 
her rear whenever she turns her fact' 
to the south and west. 

Since the break-up of the olcl power 
of the Hittil.es no other so formidable 
has developed in Anatolia; but on the 
ruins of Haiti there has arisen a Phryg¬ 
ian ascendancy, the “Mushki” of the 
Assyrians, an aftermath of that pene¬ 
tration from the west which had set 
in motion the forces that had been 
bridled by Rameses 111 . Wo can only 
conjecture the story of the develop- 
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ASSYRIAN ARTILLERY IN ACTION 
Iti'lhuds of w.uf.irt stcuot\pctl lij tilt teirible Asian nasit-pal 
II weie uuploycil liy rigl.itli pilcsci III more than a hundred ye ui 
latur, \utne-s tin* marble slab fiorn Ins palate at Calah, ilepitting 
implied prisoners fiom a town iimlei siege by Assyrians with 
aitheis ami liatteinig lams. 

Bnliih AIuu nm 


ment of this ascend¬ 
ancy on the theoiy 
familiar to students 
of the Aryan expan¬ 
sion No migiatmg 
hosts had conqueied 
Anatolia, dispossess¬ 
ing immigrants had 
gi adually established 
autocratic families 
so that in the west 
whence they had 
come theii name was 
given to the countiy 
in which they settled 
and 1 tiled. Ihc mass 
ot the population m 
what was known to 
the Gieeks as 1 ’hiygia 
was ceilainly not of 
the stock known to 
the Homeiic baids as 
t’hiygian, but theie is 
every probability 
that their piinces 
weie of Fhiygian de¬ 
scent. 

In the eighth cenluiy b c most of 
Anatolia behind the coast-lands was 
dominated by the Phrygian kingdom 
whose capital was at Goidium, and 
whose princes always seem to have 
home the name of either Goidius or 
Midas, both familiar to Greek legend 
in latei days. In Assyiian annals they 
appeal as “Mita of Mushki.” 

To the Mesopotamians, with a his- 
toiical Uadilion and a continuous cul¬ 
ture of at least two thousand years 
behind them, Medes and Vannites and 
Phiygians were all baibauans on a 
lower plane than themselves; but be¬ 
yond them lay the outer barbaiians of 
the noilh, from Thrace on the west 
to the Caspian Sea on the east, who 
weie on a still lower plane, barbaiians 
in the view ot Medes and Vannites and 
Phiygians, nomad hordes roughly di¬ 
vided as yet into Scythians and Cim¬ 
merians, who were destined before very 
long to be a disturbing factor in the 
affaiis of the civilized woild. And in 


the west weie the peoples, as yet all 
but unknown in the east, who had al- 
leady left the barbarian stage behind 
them, though they had not yet learned 
to regard the immemoiial East as no 
better than baibaiian in comparison 
with the Hellenic race The world 
was not yet divided foi them into Bai- 
barians and Hellenes 

Developments in the Hellenic World 
y the tenth centuiy Hellas had 
come into full being. What we 
all think of as “Greece” in Europe, 
with all the isles and most of the le- 
maining noilhein and eastern coast- 
lands of the yEgean, was occupied by 
Hellenic communities. The north¬ 
western coasts of Asia Minor had been 
settled under the name of riSolis, The 
Dorian migration had run its course, 
Under its pressure Ionia in the middle 
regions of the coast of Asia Minor had 
been colonized, while the Dorians 
themselves occupied the south. 
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CHALD.3SAN KINO. OF BABYLON 
King nf Ball) Ionia from 7J1 ro yap n r, 
eradadi -lialadati wa*> Cllaldsau by origin. On 
tills Stele he is cntifirming a grant of laml to 
Bci-akhe-ir/ba (tight), a Babylonian magnate. 

Bet Hit Museum 

Broadly speaking, every community 
took the form of a city state (though 
the state was not necessarily confined 
to.one city), ruled by a hereditary king 
with a council of nobles. But grad¬ 
ually, state after stale following a simi¬ 
lar course with minor variations, the 
king dropped to the level of the nobles, 
and the old monarchy passed into an 
aristocracy of birth. 

With few exceptions this change had 
attained completion in all the cities of 
Hellas before the middle of the eighth 
century. The most notable exception 
is Sparta (Lacedajmon), whose unique 
institution of the dual kingship sur¬ 
vived for centuries; and kings were 
still reigning in the great rival Pelopon¬ 
nesian city of Argos. And in the 
wilder mountainous regions of the 


and Epirus, the city organization hail 
not yet developed, the king remaining 
lather as the high chief among a num¬ 
ber of dan chieftains. 

Elsewhere the city-state system had 
long been thoroughly established. 
Every one of the great cities which was 
to play a prominent part, continuously 
or transiently, in the developments of 
the next four hundred years -Sparta, 
Corinth, Athens, Thebes and the lest 
—had been a recognized sovereign 
state for centuries already; and as yet 
the most advanced of them were those 
on the Asiatic coast. But the west¬ 
ward Mediterranean expansion of 
Greater Hellas had not yet begun. 

Hellas, however, was not so much a 
concrete fact as an idea. The great 
aggregate of Hellenic stales was with¬ 
out political unity. There was unity 
of sentiment, a sense of common kin¬ 
ship and common superiority to other 
races, resting upon common traditions, 
common religious conceptions, a com¬ 
mon pantheon, a common language 
and a common literature. But ordi¬ 
narily the crowd of independent slates 
was linked together solely by this 
thread of sentiment, of which, polit¬ 
ically speaking, the unifying force w,us 
much less than the disintegrating force 
of rival interests and rival ambitions. 

But now lor the first time wc must 
for a moment turn our eyes to the 
western horizon. For in the first half 
of the eighth century two cities were 
founded, one on the African coast and 
one in Italy, whose development was 
big with fate. About 800 b.c, the 
Phoenicians of Tyre planted a commer¬ 
cial colony at Carthage; and in 753 
b.c., according to the traditional chron¬ 
ology, Rome was born. 

Assyria's Man of Destiny 
might of Assyria, which had 
, been weakened, not by organic 
decay but by the incapacity of the last 
kings of the old line, was restored, as 
we have seen, and more than restored 

after me n r> hv Iha vnrv a Kip uSUftier 
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Tiglath-pileser, the third of that name, 
though often styled the fourth. 

During the last disastrous years, As¬ 
syria herself had been torn by civil 
strife. She had lost her grip on Syria; 
she had allowed Urartu to consolidate 
her power on the north and north-east 
highland marches; and on the south 
and south-east Babylonia, practically 
a protectorate for half a century, had 
recovered her independence but not 
her power. In the eighteen years of 
his reign Tiglath-pileser ruled undis¬ 
puted over the homeland, restored the 
Assyrian domination over Syria, drove 
back Urartu, strengthening his own 
frontier, again took the Babylonian 
Nabonassar under his protection and, 
finally, annexed the crown of Babylon 
himself. ■ Evidently the Assyrian 
armies under capable leadership were 
as irresistible as ever. 

On his accession the most imme¬ 
diately pressing task of statesmanship 
lay in Babylonia and on the lower 
Tigris, owing to the feebleness of the 
central government, 
which could not con¬ 
trol the communities 
of Chaldajans, who, 
like the Aramaeans, 
were a fresh Beduin 
infiltration into the 
land. Tiglath-pile- 
ser’s first campaign 
was directed to se¬ 
curing a peaceful 
Babylonia by the es¬ 
tablishment of As¬ 
syrian authority as 
the power behind the 
king Nabonassar 
through whom it con¬ 
tinued to be exercised 
when the Assyrian 
withdrew. There fol¬ 
lowed after a short 
interval, spent in the 
lull country east of the 
Tigris, an attack on 
a north Syrian con¬ 
federacy fostered if 


not organized by Sarduris of Urartu. 
The confederates were routed, and 
Sarduris, who was present, had to flee 
ignominiously from the field. After 
two more years of campaigning Tig¬ 
lath-pileser was once more master of all 
northern Syria, including Damascus. 

Climax of Tiglath-pileserV Glory 

^pekations against Urartu were in- 
terrupted or delayed by another 
Syrian revolt in 739, for which the old 
king of Judah, Uzziah, may have been 
responsible, the advance of Israel hav¬ 
ing been brought to a sudden stop by a 
series of revolutions. Then-came the 
main attack on Urartu; which was 
effectively crippled for some time to 
come though all attempts to capture 
the capital failed. The next three 
years were passed in Syrian campaigns, 
in the course of which Philistia was 
reduced to submission, Damascus was 
finally crushed and practically all Syria 
paid service and tribute to Assyria, 
Meanwhile d i s b r der had again 
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broken out on the south in Babylonia, 
various claimants with' or without 
plausible titles snatching at the crown 
on the death of Nabonassar in 734. 
Among' the Chaldaean princes, Mar- 
dukapal-iddin IT, the Merodachbala- 
dan of the Bible, makes his first but 
by no means last appearance. Tig¬ 
lath-pileser took matters- in hand in 
summary fashion, smote all insurgents 
impartially—probably to the general 
satisfaction of the citizens of Babylon, 
who took no interest in the broils—and 
tieported to distant regions more than 
100,000 of the provincial populations. 
For a time he left Babylon, kingless 
under Assyrian governors; but in 728 
he assumed under his own name, Pul, 
the crown and titles of the Babylonian 
kingdom. A year afterwards he died. 

The reign of his successor Shalmane¬ 


ser V (727-722 b.c.), was brief. Israel 
revolted under her last king, Hoshea, 
and the siege of Samaria was in prog¬ 
ress when, in his fifth year, Shalmane¬ 
ser died—the victim perhaps of the 
conspiracy that gave Sargon II undis¬ 
puted possession of the Assyrian 
throne in 722. 

Tiglath-pileser presumably had 110 
better title to the throne that he seized 
than the fact that he was the man of 
destiny who had come forward and 
saved the commonwealth. Sargon, on 
the other hand, claimed to be the rep¬ 
resentative of the ancient; royal stock. 
His name, like that of Tiglath-pileser, 
may hiive been assumed to remind As¬ 
syrians of past glories associated with 
Sargon of Agade. His accession seems 
to have been accepted without demur. 
But he found hostile forces active. 



,.te. ^ 
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SENNACHERIB AT THE HEAD OF HIS GLEAMING COHORTS 
Desire to transmit the remembrance of their exploits to posterity was a distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic of the Assyrians, and their kings employed sculptors primarily to commemorate every 
act of their life, especially as conquerors. It is as commander-in-chief that Sennacherib is here 
represented at the head of his army. The long documentary Series .of bas-reliefs that cover 
the walls of the royal palace are the illustrations to a history of which the cuneiform inscriptions 
: are the text. ■ ■ ' ' •: 

British Museum ■’ - 
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One army was actually engaged in 
crushing the obstinate king of Israel. 
In Babylonia the Chaldaeans were 
again in arms, and the diplomacy of 
Meiodach-baladan, who had escaped in 
the last insuucction, 
had reinforced them 
with the more effi¬ 
cient troops of Elam. 

Rusas, the successor 
of Sarduris in CJrartu, 
was concerting alli¬ 
ances with the Modes 
on one side and on 
the other with Mita 
of Mushki (otherwise 
Midas of Phrygia), 
who in his turn was 
fostering disaffection 
inwhatwe may hence¬ 
forth call Cilicia. 

And Egypt was on 
the point of making 
once more at least a 
display of interven¬ 
tion in Asiatic affairs. 

Already Hoshea had 
counted, vainly 
enough, on Egyptian 
aid, when he refused 
tribute to Shalma¬ 
neser. 

Egypt incites Syria to 
Revolt 

hen Kashta the 
Ethiopian es¬ 
tablished himself at 
Thebes in 745, the 
Bubaslite dynasty 
was ingloriously flick¬ 
ering out in the Delta, 
mere nominal over- 
lords of a number of baronial king¬ 
lets. Presently the most powerful 
of these, Tafnekht of Sais, was bid¬ 
ding for recognition as Pharaoh. By 
the appeals of a recalcitrant baron, 
Kashta’s successor Piankhi was easily 
induced to intervene. Dissatisfied with 
the result of the first expedition dis¬ 
patched, he took the field in person, 


l educed the northern barons to sub¬ 
mission, was universally recognized as 
Pharaoh (722) and then withdrew 
himself to Nubia, leaving a \ iceioy in 
(he north. 

'I'he Assyrian gen¬ 
erals before Samaria 
captured the city and 
deposed the rebel 
Hoshea immediately 
after the death of 
Shalmaneser. Sargon 
himself was fust oc¬ 
cupied in an attempt 
to suppress Mero- 
dach-baladau and his 
Elamite allies; but he 
met with a repulse at 
the hands of the lat¬ 
ter which caused his 
withdrawal from 
Babylonia, and the 
C'haldaean was trium¬ 
phantly seated on the 
throne. 

Sargon postponed 
further interference, 
finding other pi ob- 
lems more pressing. 
The Egyptian revolu¬ 
tion excited fresh 
hopes in Syria; from 
south to north, from 
Gaza to Hamath and 
Arpad, revolt broke 
out. Leaving Baby¬ 
lon to its own devices, 
Sargon swept south. 
The Egyptian viceroy 
marched to the aid of 
the Philistines, and 
was ignominiously 
and overwhelmingly 
routed at Raphia (720). Ignoring 
Egypt, Sargon exacted the custom¬ 
ary penalty from the rebels—a 
redistribution of the populations, in¬ 
cluding that of the northern Hebrew 
kingdom, on whose soil a mixed multi¬ 
tude of folk was planted, the '‘lost 
tribes” vanishing out of ken. Thence¬ 
forth Israel was not. 



ESARHADDON THE ASSYRIAN 
Set tip at Shnniid (the modern Senjerh) 
in North Syria, tins slele nitli Ins por¬ 
trait in icltof details Esarhaddon’s con¬ 
quest of Egypt ui 671 b,c. 

Rdhn Mu team 
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For some years to come Sargon had 
no time to spare from preoccupation 
with the northern menace which cen¬ 
tered in Urartu. Doubtless incited by 
Rusas, tributary princes or chiefs east 
of Van attacked those who were loyal 
to Assyria, and several hard campaigns 
had to be fought before the rebels were 
reduced to subjection. Among them 
appears the name of a Median, Dai- 
ukku, who was carried captive to 
Hamath, and is very doubtfully iden¬ 
tified with the Deioces who was the 
traditional founder of the Median 
monarchy. Sargon’s methods varied; 
for whereas one rebel chief was flayed 
alive, another was pardoned and tein- 
stated as a loyal prince. 

Mita of Mushki pursued a course 
similar to that of Rusas, inciting re¬ 
volts in Cilicia, but himself keeping 
out of reach of Sargon’s arm. As a 
consequence of these disturbances, 
Sargon developed the practice, depart¬ 
ing from that of his predecessors, of 
placing Assyrian officers in charge in¬ 
stead of leaving the administration of 
the provinces in the hands of the na¬ 
tive princes. To the competence of 
the new type of governor the strength 
of Assyria may be largely attributed. 

Troublous Times in Egypt 

t was probably in consequence of 
the Egyptian disaster at Raphia 
that Tafnekht recovered a brief supre¬ 
macy in Lower Egypt, where he was 
succeeded by Bokenranef, the Boc- 
choris of the Greeks; but in spite of a 
high reputation for wisdom the latter 
was overthrown in 712 by Shabaka, 
who had now succeeded Piankhi and 
proceeded to recover the mastery of 
all Egypt. If he was the commander 
whom Sargon routed at Raphia, he 
may have been meditating an anti- 
Assyrian policy already, but he did 
not venture to move as long as Sar¬ 
gon was living. An abortive insur¬ 
rection in Philistia in 71s had merely 
been’ a warning that Assyria was not 
to he trifled wilh 


Twelve years after his defeat by the 
Elamites, Sargon again turned his at¬ 
tention to Babylon. This time Elam 
did not come to the rescue; Mero- 
dach-baladan was deposed without dif¬ 
ficulty, but curiously enough was 
allowed to retain a tribal principality ;, 
while Sargon resumed the crown with-* 
out the full royal titles. 

Another movement, however, was 
imminent beyond the not them fron¬ 
tier. In 707 Argistis of Urartu found 
himself facing an irruption of the Cim¬ 
merian hordes, and met with a great 
defeat. In 705 Sargon himself fell, 
probably in battle with the same 
horde, and was succeeded by his son 
Sennacherib. But the campaign must 
have been victorious, for the Cimme¬ 
rians turned to the west and flooded 
Anatolia, submerging Mila of Mushki 
in the end and immediately paralyzing 
him for any intrigues against Assyria. 

The death of Sargon encouraged the 
irrepressible Merodach-baladan to 
seize once more the crown of Baby¬ 
lon, since Sennacherib did not imme¬ 
diately assert his town title. He again 
drew to his side the king of Elam. At 
the same lime he incited Judah and 
Philistia to a revolt, which, however, 
was delayed. But the city of Babylon 
always preferred the Assyrian to the 
Chaldee. In 703 Sennacherib routed 
the Elamites and ejected Merodach- 
baladan, but left another Babylonian, 
Bel-ibni, as king. Then, too lale for 
Merodach-baladan, but encouraged by 
hopes of Egyptian aid, south Syria, 
joined by Sidon, revolted. 

xie campaign which followed was 
entirely successful. The king of 
Sidon fled on the approach of Senna¬ 
cherib, who swept south, over-ran 
Philistia, shattered at Eltekch the 
forces sent by Shabaka of Egypt to 
help the rebels, and subjugated all 
Palestine except the almost impreg¬ 
nable city of Jerusalem; whose king 
Hezekiah nevertheless made full sub¬ 
mission when Sennacherib retired to 
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the north, for leasons not specified. 
This was in 700; and according to the 
Assyrian record he never had cause in 
the remaining fifteen years of his reign 
to revisit the south. 

We are forced, however, to doubt 
the completeness of the official story. 
From two separate sources we have it 
reported that at some time or other a 
great disaster befell Sennacherib’s 
army near the Egyptian border, at¬ 
tributed in both reports to direct 
Divine interposition. More than two 
centuries later the Egyptians told 
Herodotus that Sennacherib advanced 
against Pelusium, but the gods sent an 
army of field-mice which destroyed the 
bow-strings and other equipment of 
the Assyrians so that they were easily 


cut to pieces. The Hebrew historian, 
in his very dramatic account, says that 
Sennacherib was laying siege to Lib- 
nah when the Angel of the Lord passed 
by night over his atmy, and “when 
they arose eaily in the morning, be¬ 
hold, they were all dead corpses” (2 

Kings 19, 35 )- , , 

These variants may be reconciled 
on the theory of an outbreak of plague 
introduced in the Assyrian army by 
mice, which aie notorious carriers. As 
a matter of fact, an outbreak of plague 
might very veil have decided Senna¬ 
cherib against tbe contemplated exten¬ 
sion of a campaign of which the pri¬ 
mary objects had already been 
thoroughly secured; and it would ac¬ 
count for the apparently hasty with- 



KING ASHURBANIPAL IN THE HUNTING FIELD 

Ciuel til war and tireless in tne chase, Aslutrbanipal was also a patron of f’wJlw Vmj 

S2bl.SK his palace at Kouyunj.k a library that » now 

enriching the building with many superb bas-reliefs. In his re *i*Y t and hia hunting 

than ever before, and the pictures describing ins campaign against the litamta ana ms mmvi g 
exploits are triumphant representations of energy-especmlly u> die ease of the animals, 
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drawal of his main force from the 
south. On the other hand the Egyp¬ 
tian story was only a tradition, and 
the Hebrew account is chronologically 
confused. The Assyrian invasion is 
apparently placed in the eighth year 
after the fall of Samaria, at th^ be¬ 
ginning of the reign of Sargon, and is 
immediately followed by the assassi¬ 
nation of Sennacherib, who reigned for 
twenty-five years after Sargon’s death; 
moreover the Egyptian is “Tirhakah 
king of Ethiopia” instead of the reign¬ 
ing I’haraoh Shabaka, of the same 
dynasty. 

It was apparently Sennacherib's 
original intention to preserve Babylon 
as a separate but dependent kingdom. 
But the fugitive AI ernrlach -1 mladun 
persisted in his intrigues; Bel-ibni was 
incompetent; and so after an expedi¬ 
tion a younger son of Sennacherib— 
not his presumptive heir— was in¬ 
stalled. Elam still sheltered the rebels. 
An expedition was sent in S94 to make 
a flank attack on its south, which 
Elam countered by invading Babylon 
and carrying off her Assyrian king and 
leaving a Babylonian in his place, who 
in turn was ejected by the Assyrians; 
after which constant confusion reigned, 
until in 690 Sennacherib fell on Baby¬ 
lon itself, sacked it and laid it in ruins. 
Esarhaddon, the son whom Sennach¬ 
erib destined to succeed him, was 
made not king but viceroy of Baby¬ 
lonia. 

The rest of the records of Sennach¬ 
erib's reign are obscure. In 681 he 
was assassinated by two elder sons, 
who probably resented the selection of 
Esarhaddon as his heir; but the assas¬ 
sins were very promptly and thor- 
cnighly crushed by the new king. In 
Babylonia Esarhaddon had already in¬ 
augurated a policy of pacification, 
conciliation and restoration; since the 
grand ambition of his life was the con¬ 
quest of Egypt, 

Some years in fact passed before 
Esarhaddon could give effect to this 
Project. Elam was disturbed, though 


its troubles did not actually involve 
serious war. Tribal movements in the 
eastern hills called for military expe¬ 
ditions, which were mainly demonstra¬ 
tions. In the north Scythians were 
pushing on the track of the ('imme- 
rians, who were over-running Anatolia 
and incidentally raiding therefrom 
through the Taurus passes. The 
Medes were pressing westward, anil 
Urartu would not long be able to serve 
the function, latterly forced upon it 
by circumstances, of a buffer between 
the barbarians and Assyria. Esarhad- 
don struck no crushing blow; he did 
no more than was enough to give 
pause to immediate aggression and 
suppress the local revolts which inevi¬ 
tably accompanied pressure on the 
frontier, while he prepared for the in¬ 
vasion of Egypt, where Taharka 
(“Tirhakah the Ethiopian”) was now 
reigning. 

The conquest itself presented no 
very great difficulties. The Assyrian 
army met-with a check on its first 
campaign in 675 owing to a storm, an 
event with which it is just possible to 
identify that divine destruction of Sen¬ 
nacherib’s army, of which there is no 
Assyrian record. But next year As¬ 
syrian forces were in the Delta; and 
in 671 these experimental campaigns 
were followed up by an invasion in 
force. Taharka’s army was scattered 
in rout, Memphis fell a fortnight later, 
and Esarhaddon was master of Lower 
Egypt. Assyrian officers or Egyptian 
nobles, supported by Assyrian garri¬ 
sons, were appointed governors of the 
nomes or districts. Among them was 
Niku (Necho) of Sais. Esarhaddon 
then withdrew. He was hardly gone 
when Taharka, who had been left al 
large in the south, raised the standard 
of revolt; and Esarhaddon, returning 
in wrath to crush him, died while on 
the march (669). 

He had willed that his elder son 
Shamash-shum-ukin should rule as 
king in Babylonia, but as vassal of his 
younger brother Ashurbanipal, the heir 
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DOOM OF THE CITY OF KHAMANU IN ELAM 
Crudity of drawing nohvjttislandiuff the fl.unei issuing from the 
tin ret 1 ! the stones anti timbers sent trashing to the ground by the 
picks of tlie (lemi)litiorf party, mil the men issuing from a postern 
laden with booty make a \md picture ot the destruction of 
Khainanu by Ashmliampal about 6p bc 
Bntith Mat turn 


to the thione of As¬ 
syria Ashuibanipal, 
known to the Greeks 
as S a r d a napalus, 
made haste to crush 
the Egyptian revolt; 
with no undue sever¬ 
ity. Taharka was 
again defeated, and 
Memphis, which had 
opened its gates to 
him, was reoccupied. 

But the Assyrian’s 
back was no sooner 
turned than Taharka 
letuxned to the Delta 
and staited intrigues 
with Necho and other 
goveinois, Assyrian 
as well as Egyptian 
This conspiracy, how¬ 
ever, was nipped in 
the bud, Taharka was 
driven back to Na- 
pata and Necho 
taken in chains to 
Nineveh. Curiously 
enough, however, on 
arrival he was not 
only pardoned, but 
reinstated at Sais. 

Five years later 
(663) Tahaika’s 
nephew Tanutamen 
again broke out, and was welcomed in 
Thebes; Necho, who remained loyal, 
was slain, but this lime Ashurbanipal 
took summary vengeance. Thebes was 
sacked and devastated. Psamtek 
(Psammetichus), the son of Necho, 
was made viceroy of all Egypt and al¬ 
lowed to assume the pharaonic titles— 
to prove in after ye.ars a much more 
dangerous because a much more crafty 
foe of Assyria than the Ethiopian, The 
might of Assyria, however, seemed at 
the time to have been more convinc¬ 
ingly established than ever. 

idle the Assyrian kings were ex¬ 
panding their empiie, the Cim¬ 
merians and their kinsmen the Treres, 


who had probably enteied Asia Minor 
fiom Thrace, had annihilated the 
power of Phiygia, but they had not 
pi evented the rise of a new powei, the 
Meimnad dynasty of Lydia, in the 
west. Gyges of Lydia, now engaged 
in a desperate struggle with the bar¬ 
barians, appealed to Assyria for help, 
which was given either not at all or 
very half-heartedly, consequently 
Ashuibanipal missed the chance of an 
alliance which might have pioved in¬ 
valuable when the Cimmerians had 
been finally driven out of Anatolia by 
Aidys, son of Gyges. 

For some fifteen years longer, 
Ashurbanipal could flatter himself that 
the power of Assyria was ever advanc- 
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ing. Assyrian armies rarely met ac¬ 
tual defeat in the field. Revolt within 
the empire was invariably suppressed 
with alternate displays of magnanimity 
and brutality. Psammetichus in 
Egypt, without open display of dis¬ 
loyalty, quietly made himself com¬ 
pletely independent, but the Assyrian 
merely ignored his action. 

Expeditions beyond the 
border were officially suc¬ 
cessful in attaining their 
objects. An incursion in 
the west, of the Cimmer¬ 
ians retreating before the 
advance of Lydia, was re¬ 
pelled by the Assyrians 
on the spot. 

But the great triumph 
of Ashuibanipal, the over¬ 
throw of Elam, was prob¬ 
ably a grave factor in the 
approaching downfall of 
the military empire; since 
hitherto Elam had served 
to bridle the Iranian 
tribes on her rear, and As¬ 
syria had reached thepoint 
where extension of domin¬ 
ion meant not added 
strength but weakness. 

In this fateful war Elam had her¬ 
self been the aggressor. Her king 
Teumman seized the opportunity of 
the last expedition to Egypt for an in¬ 
vasion. He was defeated and be¬ 
headed, some Elamite territory was 
annexed, and a vassal king was in¬ 
stalled. The next stage was the insur¬ 
rection of Shamash-shum-ukin, king of 
Babylon, Ashurbanipal’s brother, who 
was joined by Chaldeans and by the 
king of Elam (652). But the allies 
were themselves rent by factions. 
Ashurbanipal came down on them in 
648. The Chaldasans were driven off 
to Elam; Shamash-shum-ukin was 
blockaded in Babylon, where he set 
fire to his own palace and perished in 
the flames. The Assyrians advanced 
on Elam, they stormed and destroyed 
its capital Susa (unwisely, as it turned 


out), and Elam as an independent 
state disappeared forever. 

In 642 Ashurbanipal held in Nine¬ 
veh a great triumph to celebrate the 
glories of his reign, a triumph in which 
four captive kings were harnessed to 
his chariot. The Assyrian chronicle: s 
tell us of no more achievements. We 
are aware only that at 
the close of his reign a 
Scythian tornado swept 
through and laid waste 
the western and coaslland 
provinces of the empire, 
practically unresisted. 
Already that empire was 
tottering in (lie year of 
his death, 626. Fourteen 
years later it was merci¬ 
fully obliterated. 

HR connecting link be¬ 
tween the ancient 
East and the rising West 
lay in Anatolia or Asia 
Minor, the lands between 
the Taurus Mountains 
and the western sea. I11 
the center and east of this 
region, Phrygia, still 
known to the East as 
Mushki, had entered on the inheri¬ 
tance of the Ilittites and was certainly 
dominant for a century before the 
great Cimmerian irruption which had 
begun about the time of Sargon's 
death. In that deluge Phrygia, left 
unaided to her fate, had gone under; 
the last Midas perished, if tradition lie 
true, by his own hand, overcome by 
despair, while Esarhaddon was plan¬ 
ning the conquest of Egypt, The task 
of holding up the nnmacl hordes In the 
west thus fell upon the rising principal¬ 
ity of Lydia, whose crown had been 
tom, according to Greek legend, from 
the old Heraclid dynasty by Gyges. 

We have seen Gyges appealing in 
his struggle for aid from Assyria. 
With or without a$d, he inflicted defeat 
on the Cimmerians, but only in his 
turn to be defeated and slain. The 



A WILY PHARAOH 

Appointed viceroy of Egypt 
lij Ashurbanipal with the 
title of Pharaoh, Psammeti¬ 
chus I managed in 651 tn 
fiee himself from Assyria. 
Brit nil Museum 
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struggle 'was maintained by his son 
Ardys, who ultimately succeeded, with 
help from the Ionian cities, in beating 
off and driving back the barbaiians; 
who finally evacuated Anatolia alto¬ 
gether, leaving Lydia the most power¬ 
ful state in Asia Minor. 

Although Ionian cities made com¬ 
mon cause with Ardys in battling with 
the common clanger which threatened 
them as well as Lydia, they were them¬ 
selves the object of Lydian attacks 
both before the Cimmerian onslaught 
and after its final repulse; for the suc¬ 
cessors of Ardys (who died about the 
same dale as Ashurbanipal), and prob¬ 
ably that monarch himself, definitely 
aimed at the lordship of all Asia 
Minor. 

We have seen that by the middle 
of the eighth century the city states 
had already long been established over 
all Hellas proper, and 
the whole jEgean 
area, Asiatic as well 
as European; and 
that almost through¬ 
out it the old mon¬ 
archy of the heroic 
age, the “god-de¬ 
scended kings,” was 
giving place to the 
rule of aristocracies.- 
At this time the 
wealthiest and most 
prosperous among 
them were to be found 
mainly in ALolis and 
Ionia. Sparta had not 
yet fought the Mes- 
senian wars which 
were to bring her a 
unique military pres¬ 
tige, and from which 
she emerged with her 
equally unique po¬ 
litical constitution— 
ascribed to a legen- 
daty law giver, Ly- 
curgus—in full play. 

The next period 
witnesses the expan¬ 


sion of Greater Hellas, the establish¬ 
ment of colonies in Italy and Sicily 
and on the shores of the Euxine sea, 
the Propontis (the sea of Marmora), 
and the as yet un-Hellenized Thracian 
and Macedonian coast on the north of 
the ALgean; as well as the fuller politi¬ 
cal development of the Hellenic states. 

The planting of a colony was the 
enterprise of the single state (or more 
rarely the combination of two or three 
states) which planted it. The colony 
was itself an independent city state, 
often bound to the mother city by a 
strong tie of sentiment but no longei 
under its jurisdiction. 

The cities of the island of Eubcea, 
but more especially Chalcis, were the 
pioneers of colonization. At some date 
unknown, two of them combined with 
Cyme in AJolis to plant Cumse far 
away on the coast of Campania—per- 
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FATE OF KING TE-UMMAN OF ELAftS 
Almost immediately after his accession to the throne of Eidra, 
King Te-umman provoked a quarrel with Ashurbanipal. I a the 
battle that took place Te-umman was seued and decapitated, VHlh 
his eldest &on. This relief shows him kneeling and wqtfnqed 
while the son defends him, 
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haps not the first appearance of Hel¬ 
lenes in Italy, but certainly the first 
organized colony. 

Why these settlers came to be know 
fo the Malians as Graii (modified into 
Gririi) wo cannot tell; they were pre¬ 
sumably responsible for teaching the 
Latins to identify their own deities 
with those of the Hellenic pantheon. 
The curious influence they exercised is 
shown by the Roman legend of the 
(Ttma'an Sibyl and the Sibylline hooks. 
The real eia of activity began in the 
second half of the eighth century. 

Chains led the way in the w estern 
expansion bv founding the first colony 
In Sicily. Naxos, on the east coast al¬ 
most facing the extreme toe ot Italy , 
‘uT'm: Tat an a, and. Lcontini. Zancle 
( better known as Messana) and 
Rheinum on me flali an side ol th& . 
straft following Before “"the century 
elosfed. Corinth followed suiL with" 
Corcyra (on the island of Corfu) and 
Syracuse in 734, if the traditional 


dates be correct; in the course of the 
next century more colonies were 
planted—some the daughters of those 
already there—along the south and 
also the north coast of Sicily; of which 
the most western were Selinus and 
Himera. Achaeans and Locrians from 
the shores of the Corinthian gulf 
founded Sybaris—that type of effem¬ 
inate luxury—on the gulf of Taren- 
tuni, and Croton and other less 
famous cities on the south and west 
coasts of Italy; and Tarentum or 
Taras itself was founded from Sparta, 
her one colonial effort, about 708. It 
was not perhaps till the end of the 
seventh century that Delian Plioctea, 
hard pressed at home by Lydia, 
founded Massalia, far away on the 
shores of Gaul, whence colonies were 
presently to be planted even on the 
Iberian Peninsula. <■ 

But in Sicily the Hellenes had other 
maritime rivals to compete with; for 
the Phoenicians from their great out- 



CUM-ffi, THE MOST ANCIENT GREEK SETTLEMENT IN ITALY 
Notable as the first deliberate colony founded by Hellenes in Italy, Cum# was planted from 
TEolian Cyme fourteen miles to the westward of Naples, of which, with Puteoli and other port 
towns, it later became the founder. Cum# was thus one of the sources of Greek cmlwatiort in 
Italy. The Acropolis rock is honeycombed with caves, front one of which, according to the 
legend, the Cumtcan Sibyl brought the Sibylline books to Rome. These ruins are of Roman data. 
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FLOWER OF THE SPARTAN ARMY 
It nas to tile efficiency of licr infantiy armed 
with heavy spears that Spaita larRely owed 
het RrowinR predominance on tlie mainland. 
This painting inside a cup shows two such 
‘■hoplites 1 ’ carrying a slain warrior on their 
shoulders 
Beilin Mu ten m 

post at Carthage had already estab¬ 
lished trading stations in the west of 
the island. Moreover, long before the 
Hellenes, those Shirdanu and Tursha 
whom we met with in the story of 
Egypt had sought new homes on the 
western Mediterranean, and had not 
lost their piratical instincts. We in¬ 
cline to find in them the origins of the 
Sardinians and of that Etruscan people 
who were becoming or had already be¬ 
come the dominant group in Italy, 
though challenged and ultimately to be 
mastered by the Aryan Latins and 
Sabellians. 

he cities of /Eolis and Ionia turned 
their colonizing energies mainly to 
the Euxine and the Propontis, with a 
view to commerce, almost monopoliz¬ 
ing that region, though it was Megara 
on the isthmus of Corinth that founded 
Byzantium. The Euboeans added to 
the western enterprises of Chalcis the 
colonization of the north, and espe¬ 
cially of the triple promontory which 


became known as Chalcidice; 
though here Corinth also thrust in 
and planted Potidiea. In the sec¬ 
ond half of the seventh century, 
Cyrene was planted on the Libyan 
coast from Thera, one of the most 
southern isles of (he Cyclades. 
' Naukratis, on the Canopic mouth 
, of the Nile, started about the same 
I time merely as a trade depot of 
I Miletus, but grew into a market 
for Greeks generally. 

. On the mainland of Greece there 
were three cities which may be dis¬ 
tinguished as gaining during the 
eighth and seventh centuries the 
status of territorial powers. Sparta 
became lord of half the Pclopon- 
nese, Attica was united with 
Athens, and Thebes dominated Boentia, 
The Spartans were lords of a subju¬ 
gated population; the minor states of 
Attica were voluntarily incorporated 
with Athens and their citizens became 
citizens of Athens; the Boeotian states 
were theoretically independent, but 
could not stand out of the Boeotian 
confederacy in which Thebes was prac¬ 
tically dictator. 

Sparta had long been supreme in 
Laconia. Spartan citizenship was con¬ 
fined to the few who were of the Spar- 
tiate tribes. The rest of the popula¬ 
tion was free but politically subject to 
Sparta—these were the "peria'ci,” the 
“dwellers round”—and there was also 
a very large slave population, the 
Helots, the pre-Dorians who had been 
conquered and enslaved during the 
growing Spartan predominance. 

In the eighth century Sparta was 
only one of several powerful states— 
Argos, Sicyon, Corinth—to any one or 
to none of which it was still possible 
that definite leadership might fall. 
The development of the Spartan mili¬ 
tary system in the Messenian wars of 
that eighth century gave the ascend¬ 
ancy or “hegemony” definitely to her 
in the course of the century following. 
Only Messenia, however, was added to 
her subject territory; the independence 
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of the northern states was unaffected, 
and their rivalry was still a possibility, 
I he whole organization of the Spartan 
state was directed to military efficiency, 
so that the Spartan discipline has be¬ 
come a proverb which is still much 
quoted today. 

In this connection, it may be re¬ 
marked that Sparta owed her militaiy 
ascendancy in part at least to the high 
state of perfection to which she laised 
the heavy-armed infantry, the mail- 
clad spearmen called “hoplites” by the 
Greeks, who were to give them re¬ 
peated victory in the coming conflicts 
with oriental forces. 

The unification of Attica was the 
basis of the power which Athens was 
on the way to attain. Unlike Spaila, 
she was a sea-going state, but at this 
period she was only one among several 
of equal rank, enjoying no special pre¬ 
dominance. She had 
immediate rivals in 
ALgina, Megara and the* 
cities of Euboea, whose 
mutual feuds were des¬ 
tined to lose for them 
that supremacy which 
at one time seemed 
likely to be theirs. 

The direct conflict with 
ASgina was deferred; 
but two wars with Me¬ 
gara for the possession 
of the island of Sala- 
mis, in the last quarter 
of the seventh and the 
second quarter of the 
sixth centuries, begin¬ 
ning with the defeat 
and ending with the 
victory of Athens, gave 
her the definite ascend¬ 
ancy over that com¬ 
petitor, though she was 
still far from being a 
naval power. 

Corinth, planted on 
and commanding the 
isthmus that joins or 
severs northern and 


southern Greece, and difficult to ap¬ 
proach by land, in a position equally 
adapted for eastern and western mari¬ 
time expansion but virtually isolated 
northwards and southwards, was not 
to enter into competition for political 
hegemony. North of Bceotia and the 
Maliac gulf there were no cities of 
equal prominence with these; there 
were only loose leagues or confedera¬ 
cies. Beyond Thessally the hill-tribes 
of Macedon acknowledged a king who 
claimed to be a Hellene, but ruled over 
what could hardly be called an organ¬ 
ized kingdom. 

On the east of the ASgean we have 
no such detailed knowledge of the de¬ 
velopment of the great cities of Aiolis, 
Ionia and Doris as of their western 
contemporaries. What we do know is 
that both intellectually and materially 
they were rather in advance of the 



MERCHANT ADVENTURER OR CYRENE 
Dating fiom the second quarter of the sixth century b,c„ this 
scene inside a Laconian cup ilHist rales the oversea commerce 
then being earned on by Greek lolowsts. Tt depicts Arcesilaua 
of Cyrene scaled on the deck of a ship watching the Weighing 
of merchandise in a balance hung ftom the vard. 
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• . ARMED TYPES OF THE ASIATIC 
GREEKS 

Huge \essels containing calcined (tones have 
been unearthed at Sparta. Details of the 
aimor and of the limnetic battle in the molded 
reliefs on these fragments show that the urn 
was copied from an Ionic original. 

Blitish School at Alhcns .IllItlltll 

stales of Greece itself than behind 
them. They held their cities against 
Cimmerian onslaughts. Their “wise 
men” and their poets were famed all 
over Hellas. But they were as in- 1 
capable of close union as their Euro¬ 
pean kinsmen. Failing to recognize a 
common menace when they were indi¬ 
vidually attacked by an alien power, 
they were forced one by one to submit 
to the far from exacting overlordship 
of Lydia under the successors of Ardys 
—Sadyattes, Alyattes arid finally 
Croesus, the monarch whose sway, in 
the second quarter of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, extended all over Asia Minor as 
far as the river Halys. 

A class dominant in the govern-^ 
ment of any state always tends tot 
subordinate the interest of other classes } 
to its own. The aristocracies of birth - 
which were ruling in nearly ajl the 
Hellenic states in the middle of the 


eighth century were no exception 10 
the rule. The subordinate classes de¬ 
manded release from the economic 
burdens imposed on them, and politi¬ 
cal power. In slate after stale a 
struggle developed. Sometime* (lie 
aristocracies simply held their own; 
sometimes wealth succeeded in super¬ 
seding birth; sometimes aristocratic 
statesmen carried through reforms out 
of which democracy was in time 
evolved, such as those introduced in 
Athens by the most famous of “wise 
men,” Solon, in 592, or the little less 
famous Pittocus in JVIitylene at about . 
the same period. The study of these' 
social ami political changes still en¬ 
gages students of history. ' 

A very common stage in the stniggle 
was the appearance of what the Greeks 
called the Tyrannis, a despotism seized 
generally by a popular leader who had 
overthrown the aristocrats as a cham¬ 
pion of democracy and maintained 
himself in power by troops of mer¬ 
cenaries. The Tyrannis produced, 
many rulers whose oppression gave ajjj 
very sinister meaning to the name of 
“tyrant"; some who in fact were very 
brilliant princes, such as Periandcr of 
Corinth, Clcislhenes of Sicyon and 
l’eisistratus who made himself Tyrant 
of Athens in 561. Several lyrants had 
established themselves in the cities of 
Ionia and /Eolis at the dose of our 
period, and the Tyrannis was generally 
supported by the Lydian overlord. 

Developments in the Fur West 
ukning again to the far west, we 
have seen that Italy was brought 
into touch with the Hellenic world by 
the expansion into Magna Gracia. 
But apart from the Hellenic colonies, 
the center of Italy’s development is in 
the lands lying between the Apennines 
and the western sea, the lowlands of 
Etruria and Latium to which the near¬ 
est approach was made by the colony 
of Cumae, Etruria, however, and La¬ 
tium are now themselves within our 
ken, though not yet in the full light. 
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We know little enough of the earlier 
inhabitants of the peninsula, who were 
doubtless the basic stock of the Italian 
people. The progressive peoples were 
the later invaders, the Etruscans who 
came over the sea probably from the 
east, but in any case non-Aryans, and 
the Aryans who came in through the 
Alpine passes or round the head of the 
Adriatic. The lowlands are divided in 
two by the river Tiber, flowing due 
south from the hills to the sea. When 
dawn breaks in the eighth century, we 
find the western region, Etruria, occu¬ 
pied by the Etruscans or Tuscans, the 
eastern, the plain of Latium, by the 
Aryan Latins; behind and past whom 
are pressing southward through the 
mountains a second Aryan group of 
Oscans or Sabellians (a* name which 
also appears as Sabines, or later as 
Samniles). Etruscans and Latins 
have both developed the city-state sys¬ 
tem, and are in hot competition, while 
both are holding back the pressure of 
the still migrarit Oscans in the moun¬ 
tains. 

The date traditionally fixed for the 


entrance of Rome on the scene is 753. 
Planted on the Tiber, the city strategi¬ 
cally commanded the gate between 
Etruria and Latium, and the posses¬ 
sion of it was a constant bone of con¬ 
tention between Latins, Sabines, and 
Etruscans. It remained predominantly 
Latin, but with substantial Sabine and 
Etruscan elements. The story of the 
monarchy in Rome is mainly legend¬ 
ary; but in the sixth"century the reign¬ 
ing dynasty, there certainly and per¬ 
haps in some other Latin cities, was 
Etruscans. It remained predominantly 
commons were of all the three races. 
Owing to her position, her state organ¬ 
ization was necessarily directea to 
military efficiency. It was not till the 
close of the sixth century that she 
shook off her monarchy and estab¬ 
lished an aristocratic republic. 

* 

Decline and Fall of Assyrian Empire 

he closing years of Ashurbanipal 
were troubled by disease and by 
family discords. Though Herodotus 
says that a great attack by the Medes 
was utterly routed, no Assyrian record 
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of it remains: anti Ashurbanipal was 
certainly unable to check the Scythian 
inuplion. The old native Assyrian 
fighting force had been depleted by 
endless wars, and the levies from sub¬ 
ject peoples provided much less effi¬ 
cient troops. Egypt was free of con¬ 
trol under Paammetichus, and after the 
Scythian incursion .the cities of Syria 
and Phmnicia no longer acknowledged 
the Assyrian overlordship. 

The successors of Ashurbanipal had 
but a'precarious hold even on the 
Assyrian crown. He was hardly dead 
when Babylon revolted and set up a 
Chaldaean king, Nabopolassar, against 
whom the new Assyrian monarch 


could lake no action. A powerful 
Median kingdom had meanwhile been 
consolidated—by Ueioces and Phra- 
ortes, according to Herodotus, by 
Aibaces according to Clesias. Modes 
and Babylonians were alike waiting 
eagerly to enter upon the inheritance of 
Assyria, whose only (very doubtful) 
allies were among the Scythians. When 
fear as a motive was removed, loyally 
in the subjects of that most grievous 
empire was not to be looked for. 

In 612, not 6ofi, as is pioved by 
recently discovered evidence, Nabopol- 
assar and Cyaxares the Mode united 
to destiny Assyria, and her last king, 
Sin-shar-ishkun, polished helpless in 
the flames of Nineveh, as Shamash- 
shum-ukin had polished in 1 he flames 
of Babylon thirty-six years before if 
the Gieek legend that so describes the 
end of Sardauapalus is uccuiate save 
tor the confusion of names. Save for 
a icmnanl that fled to JIarnin and 
maintained itself there for a few years, 
Assyria the Terrible, the eternal type 
of bestial force, of ruthlcssness sys¬ 
tematized, was utterly blotted out; 
and the world breathed more finely. 

Empires of Mciliu .mil Iiiitivlimiu 

ms empire was parted between Na¬ 
bopolassar and f'yaxares; the 
Babylonian taking Mesopotamia and 
Syria, the Mode all that lay east and 
north of the Tigris. 

In 608 the successor of Psammeti¬ 
chus, Pharaoh Neeho, nominally as 
champion of an Assyrian pretender, 
occupied northern Syria, where the new 
authority was by no means securely 
established; and perhaps smiting Jo- 
siah king of Judea at a second battle 
of Megiddo. The events are obscure; 
blit in 605 Necho was overwhelmingly 
defeated at Carchemish by Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, Nabolopassar’s heir, and was 
pursued to the borders of Egypt, 
whence Nebuchadrezzar was recalled 
to the north by the news of his father’s 
death. Necho made tid further 
demonstration against the new empire, 
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nor, probably, was there any later at¬ 
tack on Egypt if we can rely on the 
obscure history of the period. 

The Median power pushing west¬ 
ward under Cyaxares and the Lydian 
pushing eastward under Alyattes came 
into collision in eastern Anatolia. The 
war ended in 585. A great battle was 
actually in piogress, but was inter¬ 
rupted by a solar eclipse (foretold by 
Thales of Miletus, another of the Gre¬ 
cian “wise men”), which so peiturbed 
the combatants on both sides that a 
truce was called on the spot. The 
rivals agreed to invite the mediation of 
the kings of Babylon and Cilicia, and 
a formal treaty established the river 
Halys as the boundary between the 
two kingdoms. Media had aheady 
absorbed Uiartu. The new alliance 
was cemented by the marriage of As- 
tyages, the Median heir-apparent, to 
the daughter of Alyattes. Lydia over¬ 
lapped Hellas on the west and was 
now in close association with Media, 
the rising power in the cast. The clash 
between Hellenism and Orientalism 
was bound to come ere long. 

Nebuchadrezzar’s Napoleonic Qualities 

ebuchadrezzar - (Nabu - kudur - 
usur) of Babylon, the Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar of the Bible, was a great captain 
(an unusual phenomenon among the 
Chaldscans), an able administrator, a 
great architect and engineer; but as a 
matter of course he followed the 
methods which had been the estab¬ 
lished practice of Assyria almost from 
time immemorial. When Judah re¬ 
volted in 596, he suppressed the revolt 
and deported part of the Jewish popu¬ 
lation. When she was mad enough, 
in 587, to revolt a second time (in con¬ 
junction with Tyre and Sidon), in 
spite of the warnings of Jeremiah, he 
slew the king’s sons before his eyes in 
cold blood, blinded him and carried off 
most of the population into a cruel 
captivity, while the remnant for the 
most part found an asylum in Egypt. 
But he established throughout his 


b/ 

dominion an order which was not that 
of pure terrorism, and his “hanging 
gardens” in the magnificent city he 
made of Babylon were among the 
“wonders” of the world. 

There was no collision with Media, 
nor with Egypt while Necho and 
Psammatichus II after him were ruling 
there; but the latter's successor Uahi- 
bra, the Hophra of the Bible and the 
Apries of the Greeks, brought trouble, 
stirring up the (second) revolt of 
Judah, and that of Tyre, by promises 
of assistance which was not forthcom¬ 
ing. That Tyre was reduced at all, 
though only after a siege of more than 
two years, is proof of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
military skill; her situation gave her 
an unequaled power of defying siege 
operations. 

Hophra had started the levolt by an 
invasion of Phoenicia, but had retired 
incontinently when Nebuchadrezzar 
moved. The prevalent idea that the 
Babylonian at a later date marched 
into Egypt and effected a temporary 
conquest rests upon insufficient and 
doubtful evidence. Hophra was ex¬ 
tremely unpopular, owing partly to the 
favor he showed to the Ionian and 
Carian mercenary troops who were 
actually the core of the^ Egyptian 
armies. Hence a popular but low¬ 
born general, Aahmes, known to the 
Greeks as Amasis, had no difficulty in 
deposing him and making himself Pha¬ 
raoh in 569. Nevertheless as Pharaoh 
Amasis continued the policy of favor¬ 
ing the western aliens. It was at this 
time that Naukratis was established 
as a privileged Greek trading station 
and factory for Greek wares rather 
than a colony in the proper sense of 
the term. 

Nebuchadrezzar died in 562. His 
Chaldasan dynasty rested on no more 
secure foundation than his own per¬ 
sonality. Six years later it was de¬ 
posed, and>fV Babylonians set on their 
throne the amiable archaeologist Na- 
bonidus, vyhd soon seems to have 
become unpopular with the priesthood. 
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The End of the Old Order 

ssykia. was stone dead. The viril¬ 
ity if not the vitality was gone 
out of Egypt. The life went out of the 
new Babylon with Nebuchadrezzar. 
But Hellas was young, Lydia was 
young, Media was young. With them, 
to a discerning eye, lay the future. 
And behind the Medes were the kin¬ 
dred tribes of the Persians—as near 
akin as Scots to Englishmen, differing 
in little except the fact that they led 
harder lives in a sterner country, To 
them it had fallen to absorb the once 
turbulent but now ruined Elam, and to 
make its old capital, Susa, their own 
principal city, though they wete not 


city-dwellers. Moreover, within the 
last century, they had organized 
a kingdom with a double royal 
line, descending from the two sons 
of Teispcs or chispis the son of 
Aclmnenes (to use the Greek render¬ 
ings of his name). 

Cyrus, of whom tradition affirms 
that his mother was a (laughter of 
Astyages the Mode, became (lie fourth 
king of Anshan (Elam), of the elder 
line, about 552. In 550 with his Per¬ 
sians behind him he claimed and seized 
the crown of Astygcs, and the Medes 
accepted the dynastic revolution ap¬ 
parently without demur. That event 
was the death-blow of the Old Order, 
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shortness of this Era compared -with those before and after it empha- 
II sizes the amazing rapidity with which the Greek peoples brought their 
genius to fruition, playing out in a bare three hundred years a microcosm 
of the whole historical and intellectual drama of the human race. History for the 
first time gives the impression of gathering speed, but the surrounding peoples 
have not yet caught the fire and still seem to move from, event to event with the 
ponderous momentum of the preceding Era. 

Hence the narrative of this Era may appear unduly concerned with purely 
Greek affairs; Chapter 4, it is true, having much to tell about the rise of the 
Persian Empire and its clash with Hellas, but Chapter 5 being almost entirely 
devoted to that Peloponnesian War from which Thucydides drew such profound 
lessons for posterity. During the latter period Persia yields to the political 
historian little more than the names of its successive kings, while Egypt, as a 
mere province of the great Empire, remains sunk in an obscurity only brightened 
by sporadic revolts. 

In Chapter 6, however, we see Alexander cutting clean across the established 
order of things, bringing East and West into new relationships and inaugurating 
an era that was to last till the rise of Islam. In Chapter 7 Rome lakes the field. 

It will be observed that our earlier Chronological Table covered the Chapters 
of an entire Era. The Table that follows applies to Chapter 4 only, and hence¬ 
forward each chapter will be accompanied by a separate Table, either in a single 
sequence of dates as here, or in parallel synchronized columns as required. 

The last dale exceeds the nominal limit of the Chapter by four years, both 
•in order to link on with the succeeding Chapter and to round off one aspect of 
the events dealt with—the Greek and Etruscan rivalry in the West. The breaks 
in our historical narrative must of necessity be arbitrary, and it is impossible 
to select a date that shall be equally appropriate for all contemporary- move¬ 
ments ; so that the device will often be adopted hereafter. 
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B.C. 

350 Cyrus the Persiau revolts against Astyagea, 
and makes himself King of the Medesand 
Persians. 

Beginning of Persian Empire. 

Beginnings o£ Peloponnesian League. 

Servius Tullius (sixth king) leigning in 
Rome. The Servian Constitution created 
by him 

Lao-tze floruit in China. 

346 Cyrus conguers Lydia 

545 Cyrus subjugates Ionia. 

544 Emigration of Pliocseans and Teana. 

539 Peisistratus tyiant at Athens the third 
time (to 527 ). 

Cyrus takes Babylon. 

535 Battle of Alalia; the Phocaeans abandon 
Corsica to Carthaginians and Etruscans. 

Tarquinius Superbus (Etruscan) seventh 
and last King of Rome till 510 . Tyranny. 

532 Polycratea tyrant of Samoa: in alliance 
with Amaais of Egypt. 

Pythagoras floruit. 

529 Expedition of Cyius against Massagelae. 

Death of Cyrus. Accession of Cambysea. 

527 Ilippias succeeds Peisistratus as tyrant of 
Athens, 

526 Polycrates transfers alliance to Persia. 

Death of Aniasia (Aalimes II). 

525 Battle of Pelusium and conquest of Egypt 
by Cambyses. 

Aeschylus born (d. 456 ). 

523 Death of Polycrates. 

522 Death of Cambysea. 

Persian succession claimed by Darius llys. 
taspis and Pseudo-Snierdis. 

Pindar horn (d. c. 442 ). 

521 Darius established as Great King. 

520 Carthaginians conquer Sardinia. 

517 Darius in Egypt. 

514 Hipparchus assassinated by Ilarinodius and 
Aristogeiton. 

Thracian and Trans-Danube expedition of 
Darius. 

Histiaus of Miletus. 

510 Expulsion of the Peisistratid*, with Spar* 
tan support. 

Athens enters Peloponnesian League. 

Rome expels the Kings and establishes the 
Republic (the “Rcgifugium”). 

509 Refuted ^ first treaty between Rome and 

Wars for the restoration of Etruscan su* 
premacy at Rome for several years. 

508 Democratic constitution of Cleisthenes, 

506 Athenians defeat Chalcidians and Boeotians. 

501 Plots of Aristagoras of Miletus, 

c. 501 Reforms of Confucius in the province of 

Lu. 


J B.C. 

500 Cleamler tyrant of Gela. 

499 The Ionian ievolt. Athens and Eiciiia 
piomisc aid. 

498 The burning of Sardis. 

496 Rattle of Lake Kegillut. (traditional), 

495 Sophocles bom (d. 406 ). 

494 Battle of Lade and fall of Miletus. 

S 11 pp less ion of the Ionian levcdt. 

Hume: the secession to the .Sacred Mount. 
Institution of Tribunes of the Picks, 

493 Pei si:ms secure the western shore of the 
Hellespont. 

Rise of Themistoclos at Athens. 

Annxilas tyrant of Kliegiiiin. 

Ilipjmciates tyrant of (»el«. 

The Latin League, headed by Rome (revolt 
against Etruscan supremacy), 

493 or 492 Miltiades driven fxom the Chersonese 
to Athens. 

492 Conquest of Thrace by Mnrdouius. 

491 Persian envoys demand “earth and water/* 
Battle of Marathon? 

Battle of the Uelnrus, Hippocrates pie* 
vented from .scaring Syracuse by joint 
intervention of Corinth and Corcyia. 
Beginning of Roman-Volsclan wars (for go 
years). 

490 Battle of Marathon (traditional date). 

488 Rome: Legend of Coriolanus. 

486 Egyptian revolt from Persia. 

Roman League with Ilernicana. 

Death of Darius, Accession of Xerxes. 

485 Cicion, who has succeeded Hippocrates at 
Gela, makes himself tyrant of Syracuse. 
484 Suppression of Egyptinu revolt. 

Birth of Herodotus. 

482 Cl real naval development at Athens, by 
_ Thcnuslocles. 

480 Preparations of Xerxes. Gelon rejects over* 
tures from Greece. 

Battles of Arlcmlsium and Thermopylae 
w (Aug.), Evacuation of Attica. 

Battle of Salamis (Sept.), 

Euripides born. 

Carthaginian project of Sicilian conquest. 

Cielon refuses aid to Gt celts against Persia. 
Battle of Himera (Sept.) 

479 Battles of Plalam and Mycale. 

Renewed Ionian revolt against Peisla. 

Greeks attack the Hellespont, Pelopon¬ 
nesians withdraw. 

Capture of Scstus. 

478 Delian Confederation inaugurated by Athens, 

3Heron succeeds Gclun at Syracuse, 

Death of Confucius, 

474 Destruction of Etruscan sea power by 
Hieron, at battle of Cumae. 
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scepter was now in the hands of Na- 
bonidus, a scholar, a dilettante, who 
left the business of government mainly 
to his far from competent son Bel¬ 
shazzar, while his antiquarian unortho¬ 
doxy vexed the souls of the Babylon¬ 
ians. In all Syria no prince had arisen 
to undertake the part once played so 
efficiently by Ben-Hadad of Damascus 
and afterwards so inefficiently by the 
kings of Israel or Judah, all of whose 
kingdoms had been wiped out. 

Egypt as a military power was 
effete; dependent for fighting purposes 
mainly on troops of foreign mercen¬ 
aries, whose valor could be more relied 
upon than the fidelity of their officers. 
Long ago she had been contemptuously 
described as a broken reed which 
would only pierce the hand of him who 
leaned on it for support; and she had 
fully justified that gibe at every op¬ 
portunity. 

On the other hand, to the west of 
Media, herself little more than half a 
century old as an effective power, an¬ 
other power had grown up during the 
'same period on the ruins of Phrygia, 
separated from Media by the agreed 
boundary of the river Halys, overlap¬ 
ping and considerably influenced by 
the Hellenic world beyond. But the 
capacities of Lydia were still untested. 
And the Hellenic world was as yet 
known to the East, with which it was 
now linked by Lydia, mainly as a 
nursery of mercenary soldiers for the 
armies of Egypt. 

Such was the world upon which 
Cyrus the Acbaunenid looked, when he 
made himself the first “King of the 
Medes and Persians," the “Great 
King." The old empires would never 
revive; who, if anyone, was to enter 
on their inheritance? It was a world 
that for its own part viewed the new 
northern monarchy with suspicion. 

It is manifest that the personality of 
Cyrus made a tremendous impression 
on his contemporaries. Bred in the 
1 emote obscurity of the Persian high¬ 
lands, legends gathered about his birth 


and upbringing. He was the child of 
destiny, miraculously preserved at 
birth from the doom his grandfather 
Astyages had prepared for the expected 
babe, and reared in obscurity till his 
identity was revealed. The tradition 
of his training was idealized a century 
and a half later by Xenophon, the 
soldier pupil of Socrates; and in all 
the legend of Cyrus the humanity of 
the man is a conspicuous feature. We 
may credit as much or as little of such 
tales as we please; but the fact of his 
humanity is convincingly attested by 
his statesmanship, in noble contrast to 
the old Assyrian ruthlessness, which 
the last Babylonian empire had by no 
means discarded. 

When Cyrus dethroned Astyages, he 
spared the old king’s life. In effecting 
the revolution, he undoubtedly had the 
support of a substantial body of Me¬ 
dian nobles, though it may well be that 
for the next two years he did not feel 
his authority fully established. At any 
rate, it was not from him that the first 
aggressive movement came. 

Croesus of Lydia perceived a menace. 
His father had fought, but finally 
concluded a treaty of peace and alli¬ 
ance, with the father of Astyages; their 
friendly relations had been maintained, 
and the royal houses were closely con¬ 
nected by marriage. Could those re¬ 
lations be continued with the sup- 
planter of Astyages? Since the Median 
war the power of Lydia had increased 
materially; if another fight with Media 
was imminent, it would be better to 
strike before the new kingdom was 
consolidated. He tried to awaken 
Nabonidus and Amasis of Egypt to the 
common menace, and procured an anti- 
Fersian alliance with them and with 
Sparta. But before his allies were 
ready to move, Croesus, beguiled by a 
rather obviously ambiguous oracle, 
flung down the challenge to Cyrus .by 
crossing the Halys early in 546 and 
seizing Pteria. 

Cyrus took the field. An indecisive 
battle, followed by no active move on 
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the pait of Cyrus, 
induced Croesus to 
withdiaw to his 
western capital at 
Sardis and send an 
urgent summons to 
his allies for a spring 
campaign. But the 
Persian gave him no 
time. He swooped 
on Sardis, captuied 
it, and took the king 
prisonei Greek tra¬ 
dition says that he 
treated his captive 
generously after a 
divinely frustrated 
attempt to burn him 
alive, another, that 
he put him to death. 
In either case he 
turned Lydia into a 
Persran province 
The Ionian crties 
which had sub¬ 
mitted to the suze¬ 
rainty of the half- 
Hellenized Croesus 
were disposed to re¬ 
sist the conqueror, 
but were soon in¬ 
duced by force or 
by diplomacy to 
bow to the inevita- 
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upon the conquered 
nothing worse than 
a change of masters, 
since the popula¬ 
tions had been sub¬ 
jected to none of the 
accustomed penal¬ 
ties. For the Baby¬ 
lonian dynasty no 
Daniel was needed 
to interpret the writ¬ 
ing on the wall. 
When Cyrus swept 
down on Babylon, 
half the population 
looked on him not 
as an enemy hut 
as a liberator; Go- 
btyas, the Babylon¬ 
ian governor of 
Gutium, captured 
the great city for 
him before his ar¬ 
rival in person, and 
put Belshazzar to 
death, though Na- 
bonidus himself was 
spared. There may 
or may not be truth 
in the legend that 
the city was taken 
by diverting the 
waters of the great 
liver that flowed 


ble. Spartan envoys forbade the 
Great King to interfere with the Hel¬ 
lenes as “they would not permit it,” 
but Sparta took no furthejr action and 
Cyrus took no further notice. Egypt 
and Babylon sat still. 


through it so that the army marched 
in waist-deep on the bed of it. 

However that may be, in 539, after 
a very brief campaign, to the new cm- 
piie of Persia, Media and Lydia Cyrus 
had added all the Asiatic territories 


Babylon becomes a Persian City 

gain there was a pause. Probably 
Cyrus found or foiesaw troubles 
on his eastern border from the ferment 
among the nomads of those regions; 
we hear of him in conflict with the 
Sac® and Bactiians. Then in 540 he 
turned on Babylon. The government 
of Nabonidus was not popular in 
Babylonia; it was well understood that 
the conquest of Lydia had brought 


over which the mightiest of the ancient 
empiies had ever held sway. Of all 
those who had boasted themselves 
lords of the world, not one, from the 
half-mythical Sargon of Agade to 
Nebuchadrezzar, had held effective 
mle beyond the mountains of the Tau¬ 
rus on one side and the Zagros on the 
other. Cyrus was master of all from 
the shores of the JEgean to the Cas¬ 
pian, and from the Euxine to the des¬ 
erts of Arabia.. Twelve years before, 
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he had been only the obscure king of 
Anshan. 

It was a tremendous achievement, 
though it had no doubt been made 
comparatively 'easy by the factions 
which had given him their support and 
welcome in the conquered states; but 
Cyrus was more than a great conqueror 
—he was a great king. The new re¬ 
gime was not merely accepted, it was 
welcomed. In the ten years that re¬ 
mained to Cyrus after he became King 
of Babylon, no revolt was raised 
throughout his vast dominion. No 
doubt his subjects had a wholesome 
fear of his power, but they had no 
reason to dread his cruelty. There 
were no flayings, no massacres, no de¬ 
portations. On the contrary, the popu¬ 
lations deported by Assyrians or Baby¬ 
lonians were, so far as practicable, 
restored to their old homes. The gods 
whom previous conquerors had been 
wont to carry off were returned to their 
old shrines. Everywhere the renewal 
of the ancient rites was permitted. A 
universal clemency and toleration took 
the place of the old universal terror. 

Cyrus made no move against Egypt. 
For the last ten years of his life he 


was concerned not with further expan¬ 
sion but with the security of his east¬ 
ern border against the incursions of the 
wild nomad tribes; and it was during 
the campaign against them that he met 
his death in 529 b.c,, in some way that 
is nqt known. 

He left two sons: Cambyses, his 
heir, and Smerdis, the latter of whom, 
with or without excuse, was secretly 
put to death by his elder brother. 

For Cambyses, the immediate object 
of ambition was the conquest of Egypt. 
But the accession of a new ruler in 
such circumstances was bound to be 
attended by the possibility at least of 
disturbances, demanding vigilance, and 
the frontier trouble was made the more 
pressing by the death of Cyrus. Four 
years passed before the Persian picked 
a quarrel with Aahmes (Amasis), who 
died himself while Cambyses was pre¬ 
paring for the campaign. 

Cambyses becomes Pharaoh 
OW Egypt had enjoyed material 
prosperity under his long reign of 
! forty-four years, but its fundamental 
weakness had been rather intensified. 
The mercenaries were still its effective 




LYDIAN MOUNTED SOLDIERS SUCH AS WERE DEFEATED BY CYRUS 
Lydian armies in the sixth century were dominating Anatolia. The three soldiers here,depicted 
are well sealed on stout horses, carry a spear and, on the hack, perhaps a quiver. It is uncer- 
tain whether they are wearing helmets, because of the mutilated condition of the heads. Never- 
theless, the evidence of this marble bas-relief, part of a frieze from Sardis, warrants the con¬ 
clusion that, in these warriors, Cyrus met no unworthy foe when he came into connict witn 

Croesus of Lydin. 
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CRCESUS THE LAST LYDIAN KING 
A red-figurefl amphora of Attic work, e, 500 
b.c., in the Louvre, show* Croesus on the burn¬ 
ing pyre after his defeat. Herodotus adorns 
the tale and points the moral of unstable 
fortune. 

After FurtwAnqler-Rcichholi, "Gi icchisclio 
Va frit maid ci" 

army, and they were still—mercen¬ 
aries, Their good will was precarious, 
and the favor shown to them by the 
court was resented by the Egyptians. 
One of their captains—Thanes of Hali¬ 
carnassus—deserted, and offered his 
services, which his knowledge of the 
conditions rendered invaluable, to 
Cambyses. Amasis had hoped to en¬ 
sure command of the sea, in the in¬ 
evitable conflict with Persia, through 
his old ally Polycrates, the tyrant of 
Samos; hut the new pharaoh (Psam- 
melichus III) found that Polycrates 
had transferred his friendship to 
Persia. 

Advised by Phanes, Cambyses pro¬ 
cured from the local chiefs the pro¬ 
vision of an adequate water-supply for 
the march through the southern desert. 
When his army reached the frontier 
fort of Pelusium, a single sanguinary 
battle sufficed to decide the fate of 
Egypt, though the fortresses at Mem¬ 
phis and Heliopolis offered a stubborn 
but brief resistance. In the spring of 
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525 Egypt was annexed to the Persian 
empire. 

Cyrus, when he conquered Babylon, 
had assumed the ancient crown with 
the religious rites of the ancient king¬ 
dom, untroubled by the fact that that 
religion was not his own. Cambyses 
in Egypt followed the example, and 
was proclaimed Pharaoh as though he 
had been an orthodox worshipper of 
Amen, without any idea of disloyalty 
to his own Zoroaslrian faith; a course 
which no Assyrian had dreamed of 
adopting, but one to which in fact the 
Peisian dynasty owed much of its 
stability. 

All at first seemed to go well, then 
came disappointment and disaster. 
Carthage was the next objective; but 
the Phoenician sailors flatly refused to 
sail- against their kinsmen, and the 
project in consequence had to he aban¬ 
doned. Cambyses desired to possess 
himself of the Oasis of Ammon; a 
great expedition was dispatched 
thither, but was totally obliterated by 
desert sandstorms and was never seen 
or heard of again. lie led a greater 
expedition in person to crush the Nu¬ 
bian kingdom of Napata, but his con¬ 
voys were cut off and a starving army 
had to struggle back through the food- 
less region of the upper cataracts. 
Then, says the Greek historian, Cam- 
byses went mad, and committed fren¬ 
zied outrages against the religion he 
had at first sought to conciliate and its 
devil-deities, as no doubt they now 
seemed to him. 

, Death of King Cambyses 

n the top of all this came news of 
a Persian revolt, engineered by 
the adherents of the old Magian re¬ 
ligion in antagonism to the Zoroas¬ 
trianism of the Acha?menids. They 
had proclaimed a sham Smcrdis king. 
Persian authority was thoroughly es¬ 
tablished in Egypt—thirty years 
passed before it was again challenged 
—and Cambyses started for the north 
with a portion of his army and some 
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leading nobles, among whom was his 
distant cousin, the Achtcmenid Darius 
the son of Hystaspes, to crush the pre¬ 
tender. On the way, somewhere in 
Syria, the king died suddenly. The 
army went on, taking the dead body 
with them. The imposter retired from 
Susa to Media, where the Magians 
were stronger than in Persia. Thither 
he was pursued, surprised and run to 
earth by Darius, with six companions, 
all Persians, who slew him. 

Of the house of Cyrus there was 
none left. But Darius and his now 
aged father Hystaspes, who was reign¬ 
ing . as sub-king in Khorassan, the 
cradle of Zoroastrianism, were the 
representatives of the junior branch of 
the house of Achaemenes; and the 
crown of Cyrus was set on the head of 
Darius (522 b.c.). 

HE creation of the vast Persian 
empire had been the work of a 
single man. It combined under a 
single ruler many peoples and king¬ 
doms never before united. His son 
had added Egypt to a dominion al¬ 
ready of unprecedented magnitude, 
and died within eight 
years, leaving no heir 
with a dear title to 
the succession; Dar¬ 
ius could at best 
daim no more than 
to be the nearest of 
kin, with a vigorous 
Persian backing. If in 
such circumstances he 
had merely succeeded 
in preventing the dis¬ 
ruption of the empire 
it would have been a 
notable achievement; 
but he did very much 
more. He gave it an 
^organization which 
enabled it to endure 
undiminished for two 
hundred years. 

In two years Da¬ 
rius established him¬ 


self so firmly on the imperial throne 
that no serious revolt occurred till an¬ 
other twenty years had passed. Ir, 
those first two years he had many 
revolts on his hands. Medes revolted, 
hoping to recover Median ascendancy 
over the Persians. Persians revolted, 
in the belief that a grandson of the 
great Cyrus was still alive. Babylon¬ 
ians and Armenians both revolted, 
dreaming of recovering their independ¬ 
ence. There were signs that officers of 
the empire itself, the satraps of Egypt 
and Lydia, had ambitious thoughts of 
setting up independent kingdoms. The 
only troops on which the new king 
could place implicit reliance were the 
Persians, led by those Persian nobles 
whose loyalty was never in doubt— 
forces that sometimes had to he dis¬ 
tributed to deal with enemies in quar¬ 
ters far apart. But in two years he 
had disposed of all the overt rebels; 
between whom, fortunately, there was 
no concerted action. 

In the course of the next three years 
Oroites, the too independent satrap at 
Sardis, was suppressed and executed. 
The same fate befell Aryandes, the 



TOMB OF CYRUS AT PASARGAD.® 

Diverse opinions as to the purpose of this limestone monument 
in the old Persian capital are held. Some have thought that it 
ivas a fire-temple; but most probably it is the Great King’s tomb. 
Ionian influence in the architecture is also suspected from certain 
structural details, but the claim is ill founded. 

Pi am Dieulafoy, "L'Ai t antique en Perse" ’ 
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satrap of Egypt. At the same time 
Darius took measures to conciliate the 
Egyptian sentiment outiaged by Cam- 
byses in the days of his fury, assuming 
the pharaonic titles and dignity with 
all due religious ceremony, reinstating 
despoiled temples and raising new 
shrines. 

By 517 Darius was the accepted and 
unchallenged lord of the entire civil¬ 
ized world in Asia and Africa, except 
that Carthage was beyond his range. 
His attempts at wider conquest were 
merely experimental, and were not fol¬ 
lowed up. He was in face of the 
eternal problem that presents itself to 
every civilized state with predatory and 
uncivilized peoples op its border, whose 
attacks must be held in check. Were 
they to be forcibly annexed, or was the 
frontier to be merely policed? 

here was certainly at some time an 
easterly expedition, probably a 
prolonged one; since the mountain 



TOMB OP KING CAMBYSES 
Solid below, this tower at Pasardadas stood 
33 feet square and 39 feet high The upper 
part Loniained a dhapber placed 16 feet from 
the ground and neaqhed by a flight of steps. 

From Dieulofoy, "L'Att antique en Pent" 


barrier of India was penetrated and 
the Peisian claimed to have conquered 
“India.” That, however, probably 
meant no more than that princes on 
the right bank of the Indus paid a 
tribute. The Aryan Hindus had by 
this date long established their domin¬ 
ion over all northern India, as well as 
a fairly complete religious and political 
ascendancy in the south. Hindu king¬ 
doms coveied the Funjab and the 
Ganges basin; and it was probably in 
this century—the dates are very un¬ 
certain—that an Indian prince re¬ 
signed his crown to be the founder of 
Buddhism (see Chap. 40). 

But of all this the western records 
tell us nothing, and of a Persian con¬ 
quest the Indian records tell us noth¬ 
ing. It is in fact clear only that 
Darius did touch the fringe of India, 
but no more. Nor did he lake per¬ 
sonal part in the expedition. 

His other experiment was unfor¬ 
tunate. In 514 he led an army into 
Europe across a bridge of boats thrown 
over the Bosporus. But the Greeks 
were not his immediate objective. 
Ionian cities on the European side 
were already the vassals of Persia as 
the heir of Lydia. He marched 
through Thrace to the Danube and 
crossed it into Scythian territory. 
There he suffered what all armies have 
suffered in attempting to penetrate 
Russia. An extremely mobile enemy 
kept out of reach but cut off all his! 
supplies. He could only struggle back 
to the Danube with little more than 
the wreck of an army. 

The Ionian contingent had been left 
in charge of the bridge, but had not 
adopted the suggestion claimed for 
Miltiades—tyrant of the Chersonese, 
but an Athenian noble—that they 
should quit their post; which would 
have involved the total annihilation of 
Datius and his force. So Darius es¬ 
caped, unconscious of the contemplated 
treason. He left a force in Thrace, 
however, under Megabazus, to con¬ 
vince the regional chiefs that all peo- 
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CYLINDER SEAL OF DARIUS 
The king hunts lions among palm trees His 
name is inscribed in Pei Man Susian and 
Bab\ Ionian Above appears the sjmbnl of 
Ahununardii, the national god m a winged 
disk 

Bufiili Museum 

pies must own allegiance to the Gieat 
King. 

These are the featutes of the enter- 


sistently acted individually instead of 
conceitedly, Haipagus, the lieutenant 
of Cyrus, had no serious difficulty in 
reducing them, while Miletus came in 
of its own accord. 

The people of Phoceea and Teos 
abandoned their homes rather than re¬ 
main as the slaves of the barbarian, 
the Phocseans sailing away to the west 
while the Teans planted themselves 
at Abdera on the Thracian coast. 
Bias, the sage of Priene, urged that 
Ionia should migrate en masse to 
Sardinia; Thales, the sage of Miletus, 
who had foretold th* eclipse of 585, 
proposed union under one central gov¬ 
ernment; but the wisdom of neither 
prevailed. 


prise as related from a Greek point of Ionia was absoibed and subjected 

view. But the presumption is that the to tribute and military service, 

subjugation of Thrace, which was ac- t , but Remained as Ionic as before The 
tually effected, was the main object in , major pait of it was included in the 
view, while investigation rather than; satrapy of Lydia or Sardis, and the 
conquest—like Cassai’s invasion of more noillierly in that of Phrygia or 
Britain—was the puipose of the ex- Dascyhum. The several Ionian des- 


cursion that was made across the 
Danube. 

flf.HERE were no more such experi- 
ments. Conquest engaged the 
attention of Darius less than the vast 
imperial system, which he developed 
no doubt from the oiganization created 
by Cyrus. The next stage in the story 
of the Persian Empire is the staying 
of its expansion at the hands of the 
Greeks. 

One poition of the Hellenic woild 
lay actually within the confines of the 
Persian empire. All the “Ionic” cities 
—Doiian and lEolian as well as Ion- 
ians pioper—in Asia Minor and on the 
Propontis, with the exception of Mi¬ 
letus which letained its independence 
by treaty, had submitted to the Lydian 
overlordship under which theirjsglf- 
_govermnent—generally in tKiTToTm of 
a “tyranhis”—had not been interfered 
with. When Croesus was overthrown 
by Cyrus, they had striven to recover 
their independence; but as they per¬ 



KINQ DARIUS WITH CROWN 
Merciless to those who defied authority, Darius 
yet combined the qualities o£ humanity with 
wise statesmanship To him were due the re¬ 
form of the satrapies a postal system, a, uni¬ 
form coinage and Persia’s naval prestige 
By permission of Ti ustees of Butish Museum 
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pots or tyrants secured their own au¬ 
thority by making friends with their 
respective satraps, who naturally pre¬ 
ferred dealing with autocrats rather 
than democracies or oligarchical 
groups. Thus when, as related above, 
Miltiades proposed the liberation of 
Ionia by cutting Darius off in Scythia, 
the plan was rejected at the instance 
of Hisliacus, the tyrant of Miletus, 
who preferred the security of his tyr¬ 
anny to the “liberation of Hellas.” 

The island of Samos suffered a 
peculiar fate. It was never subject to 
Lydia, and under its tyrant Polycrates 
was a formidable sea power. Poly- 
crates deserted his old alliance with 
the Egyptian Amasis, and offered his 
friendly services to Cambyses, but was 
soon after treacherously trapped and 
murdered by the ambitious satrap 
Oroites when Darius was fighting for 
his crown. Samos detested the able 
but ruthless tyranny under which it 
had prospered and suffered; the dead 
man’s brother Syloson was expelled. 
Put when Oroites was pul to death, 
Syloson appealed to Darius, and was 
reinstated as the vassal of the Great 
King, though only after the population 
had been almost exterminated. At the 
time when Polycrates “Medised” and 
associated himself with Cambyses 
Sparta had been persuaded to send an 
unaccustomed naval expedition to 
“overthrow the tyranny”; but its mis¬ 
management and failure confirmed in 
her a permanent distaste for the naval 
operations which were not in conform¬ 
ity with her peculiar military system. 

The despot system was convenient 
for the Persian government and was 
therefore upheld by it; but nearly 
every state would have welcomed the 
chance of ridding itself of its tyrant— 
and the Persian government was in 
general the supreme though not the 
only obstacle. The Persian govern¬ 
ment stood for the tyrannies. It was 
that fact which provided the tinder 
when the disappointed ambitions of a 
despot led him to kindle the flame of 
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the Ionian revolt that opened the secu¬ 
lar struggle between East and West. 

Political Events in Mainland Greece 
N the Greek peninsula Sparta, be¬ 
fore the star of Cyrus rose, had 
already achieved a military preemin¬ 
ence which caused Croesus of Lydia to 
seek her alliance as the premier stale 
of Hellas. That preeminence was con¬ 
firmed by a war with Tegea, in Ar¬ 
cadia, which left the victory wilh 
Sparta after a severe struggle. Tegea 
(c. 560-550) became a vassal state, 
bound to render Sparta military serv¬ 
ice without losing her individuality. 

The seal was set upon Ihe Spartan 
ascendancy by a final conflict wilh and 
victory over her constant rival in the 
I’eloponnese, Argos, at the beginning 
of the next decade. Actual territorial 
annexation was not, after the Messen- 
ian wars, a part of the Laccdiemonian 
policy; Sparta’s aim was not empire 
but “hegemony”—to be the acknowl¬ 
edged captain of the Hellenes, not the 
direct ruler of Hellas. Incidentally, a 
captain is apt to assume the role of a 
dictator, though in theory as the cham¬ 
pion of public right. 

It was in this character that Sparta 
intervened in other stales to aid in the 
suppression of tyrants; it might be un¬ 
successfully, as in the case of Poly¬ 
crates of Samos, or with the credit of 
a liberator where the tyrant’s position 
was already precarious. But the effec¬ 
tive hegemony was established by the 
gradual growth of the system of alli¬ 
ances known as the Peloponnesian 
League. 

Objects of the Peloponnesian League 
ne state after another in the Pelo- 
ponnese or even outside it be¬ 
came, not in the strict sense a member 
of the league, but an ally of “the 
Lacedemonians,” the two parties being 
mutually bound to make no attack on 
each other and to render each other 
aid when attacked. The states of the 
group were not in form allied to- 
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gethei, but weie all the allies of Spaita, 
The effective predominance of the 
position thus secuied to Sparta is ob¬ 
vious. When the league took action, 
it was as ‘the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies.” If its troops took the 
field, they were under Spaitan com¬ 
mand and no member of the league 
would act against them. Within the 
Peloponnese, Achsea, the non-Dorian 
strip on the south shore of the gulf of 
Corinth, was left out because Sparta 
had no need of her; and Argos stood 
apart in jealous isolation. 

The two states on the Isthmus, 
Corinth and Megara, were both in the 
league; and we shall find even Athens 


herself becoming a member for a time. 
She had not yet risen to such power as 
to make her Sparta’s rival for the 
hegemony; the neighboring island of 
ASgina was the ally of Sparta’s enemy 
Argos, and was also the commercial 
lival of Corinth and the age-long foe 
of Athens; so that policy encouraged 
friendly relations between those two 
states and Sparta. 

Athens as yet was only one among 
several cities that had equal claim to 
recognition as being in the first rank, 
the preeminence of Sparta being ad 
milted. Though a commercial and 
maritime state, she had not yet real¬ 
ized that the sea was to be the base 



DARIUS CELEBRATES HIS TRIUMPH OVER TEN REBEL CHIEFS 
The king, right hand t.uscd, with two attendants (one shown), gjves thanks to the god Ahura- 
mazda for uctorv, after two years of revolt, over Gaumata—-prostrate underfoot—and the rone 
satraps roped together Alrina of Susa, Nidmlu-Bel, of Babylon, Phraortes of Media, Martiza 
of Susa; Citiantakhama oE Sagarba, Vahyazdata, second pseudo-Smerdis, Araklia of Baby* 
Ion; Frada of Margiana; and Skunkha the Scythian The sculptures are on the Rock or 

Behistun. 

B\ be) mission of T i us tees of Bnttsh Museum 
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of her power. Her demo¬ 
cratic development—and 
she was far from having 
arrived at pure demo¬ 
cracy—is of special in¬ 
terest, because, politi¬ 
cally speaking, Athens 
was not the city but all 
Attica, so that there 
were regional diversities 
of interest to be accom¬ 
modated as well as those 
which were common to 
other cities. 

Here we must recall 
three leading features of 
the history of Athens in 
the fixst half of the sixth 
century: the movement 
towards a democratic in¬ 
stead of an aristocratic 
constitution inaugurated 
by the reforms of Solon; 
the annexation to Athens 
of the island of Salamis, 
as the outcome of a vic¬ 
torious , war with Me- 
gara; and the success 
of Peisistratus, the hero 
of the war, in establish¬ 
ing himself as tyraht. 

Aristocracy versus 
Democracy 

(ft COMBINATION of 
the aristocratic 
party of "the Plain”with 
one of the two democratic parties, “the 
Coast,” which was led by Megacles the 
Alcmieonid, head of a leading but tur¬ 
bulent family, expelled Peisistratus 
after five years; five years later a 
reconciliation with Megacles effected a 
brief restoration; a fresh quarrel 
brought a second exile for ten years. 
But lie third faction, “the Mountain,” 
which had originally brought him into 
power, still adhered to him; and when, 
in 540, he reappeared in Attica* with a 
force of mercenaries supplied by the 
friends abroad whom he had been as¬ 
siduously cultivating, his second resto¬ 


ration was effected with¬ 
out difficulty. The Alc- 
mrconids were exiled 
with their adherents. 
The tyranny was thm- 
oughly established. Pei¬ 
sistratus himself reigned 
for another twelve years, 
and eighteen m ore 
passed before the expul¬ 
sion of his son Hippias. 

Peisistratus was a des¬ 
pot who ruled under the 
forms and through Ihe 
machinery of the Solo- 
nian constitution, and 
in popular as against 
aristocratic interests. 
Abroad he was a skillful 
diplomatist who was 
able to maintain friendly 
relations with both 
Argos and Sparta. He 
was a notable patron of 
art and literature. But 
perhaps his most impor¬ 
tant contribution to the 
power of Athens lay in 
his securing for her a 
dominant position on 
the Propontis; where the 
Athenian noble Mil- 
tiades—the father of the 
Miltiades whom we have 
met—became “tyrant” 
of the Chersonese by in¬ 
vitation of the local 
Thracian tribes, the Dolonci— the 
tyrant being accompanied by a bund 
of Athenian colonists. Sigeum on the 
Asiatic side had been already secured 
by the energy of Peisistratus. 

Much misplaced sentiment has been 
lavished on the story of the expulsion 
of the Peisislx-atids. Hippias ruled as 
a despot, but by no means tyran¬ 
nically, for some fourteen years. An 
entirely personal quarrel, wholly dis¬ 
creditable to all the persons concerned, 
arose between the tyrant’s brother 
Hipparchus and two of his associates, 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, who re- 



SCYTHIAN REBEL 
Slcunkha was a Scythian chief 
who revolted against Darius 
oti his accession but, with the 
oilier rebel satraps,' was de¬ 
feated and taken prisoner, 
British Museum 
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solved to assassinate the brothers, of 
course in the name of Liberty, at the 
Panathenaic festival. They only suc¬ 
ceeded in killing-Hipparchus, and turn¬ 
ing Hippias into a frightened and 
therefore a cruel tyrant; whereby he 
sealed the doom of tyranny in Athens. 
Four years later the Athenians, with 
the aid of the Spartan king Cleomenes, 
drove the tyrant and his family into 
exile, to find an asylum within the 
realms of the Great King (510 b.c.). 

Athens Won for Democracy 

C leomenes had intervened mainly 
at the instance of the Delphic 
Oracle, doubtless influenced by the 
exiled Alcmreonids, for whose reluiju 
the expulsion of their enemies the 
Peisistratids opened the way. For a 
time Athens became a member of the 
Peloponnesian league. Cleisthenes, 
the son of Megacles, returned to lead 
the Alcmaeonid party; the party con¬ 
flicts, repressed under the tyranny, re¬ 
vived. Despite the ill-advised inter¬ 
vention of the Spartan king, with sup¬ 
port from both Thebes and Chalcis, 
in the domestic affairs of an allied 
state, the victory fell to Cleisthenes, 
who effected the important constitu¬ 
tional reforms which resulted in the 
Athenian state becoming the type of 
democracy (c. 506), Sparta herein 
displayed the bias which was always 
to be dominant in her policy, as in 
that of Thebes, of supporting aristo¬ 
cratic against democratic factions. 

The outcome of the Theban inter¬ 
vention was the separation of the little 
city of Plataea, by the help of Athens, 
whose devoted ally she remained 
thenceforth, from the Boeotian confed¬ 
eracy headed by Thebes, of which she 
had been a most reluctant member. 
The whole episode was somewhat hu¬ 
miliating for Sparta, and did not tend, 
as at first had seemed likely, to in¬ 
crease the cordiality of her relations 
with the rising state. 

Tn Italy and Sicily the cities, no less 
than in the east, tended to fall into the 


control of tyrants; among whom 
Phalaris of Acragas (Agrigentum) 
achieved a proverbial reputation for 
barbarous cruelty, about the middle of 
the century. There were the usual 
rivalries among the cities but no 
marked ascendancy until, at the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth century. Gelon es ■ 
tablished himself as tyrant of Syracuse, 
which from that time outshone its 
neighbors and played the leading part 
in the impending struggle with Car¬ 
thage. 

The Phoenician power materially 
strengthened its position in the west¬ 
ern quarter of Sicily during the third 
quarter of the sixth century; whereas 
the colonizing adventures of Greeks— 
of Dorieus, the half brother of the 
Spartan king Cleomenes, in particular 
—in the Carthaginian sphere ot influ¬ 
ence have an interest which is merely 
romantic. The most notable events of 
the half century, however, took place 
farther afield even than Sicily. 

The sea power of Carthaginians and 
Etruscans combined to thrust out the 
intrusion of the Greeks. The Pho- 
cseans of Ionia, who had already 
planted a colony at Alalia in Corsica, 
emigrated in a body to escape subjec¬ 
tion to Persia, hoping to make of Cor¬ 
sica a new Phocsea; but a desperate 
sea fight with the combined navies of 
the Etruscans and Carthaginians off 
Alalia proved so costly that they were 
obliged to abandon Corsica, of which 
the Etruscans took possession (535)? 
while the Phocaeans moved on to found 
Massalia (Marseilles). The Car¬ 
thaginians annexed Sardinia. 

he other event of primary impor¬ 
tance was in Italy itself. In 510, 
the Roman aristocrats expelled the 
reigning dynasty of the Tarquins, 
which was Etruscan, and established 
an aristocratic commonwealth or re¬ 
public—the year that Athens expelled 
the Peisistratids. The picturesque 
legends concerning the expulsion, 
which became a part of the creed of 
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every Roman and of the literature of 
the world, probably contained a quite 
substantial element of truth. Rome 
under able if unamiable kings was per¬ 
haps the most powerful of the states in 
the Latin league, which were to a great 
extent dominated, like Rome, by Tus¬ 
can or Tuscanizing dynasties. The 
Roman revolution was a heavy set¬ 
back for the Etruscan ascendancy; 
though undoubtedly Rome had to fight 
hard for many years before she was 
secure in the liberty she had won. 
But the “Regifugium,” the expulsion 
of the kings, dealt a fatal blow to the 
threatened domination of Italy by the 
non-Aryan power. Nevertheless, his- \ 
torical details are still too obscure for r 
any definite record of the Roman state y 
which is still in an age that is half' / 
mythical, * 

Outbreak of the Ionian Revolt 

t the end of the sixth century 
Darius, King of Kings, was un¬ 
disputed lord of the vast empire he had 
won as the heir of Cambyses the son 
of Cyrus; an empire enormously wider 
than any the world had known before. 
Within its bounds, save on the remote 
barbaric frontiers, there seemed to be 
no possibility of dangerous revolt. Ill 
must have appeared that in course of 
time it was inevitably destined to ab-, 
sorb the worfiT; though the only ex-j 
pansion the king himself had sought* 
was the mastery of the Thracian tribes 
whence, almost within the memory of 
living men, invading hordes had 
wrought devastation within what were 
now the Great King’s dominions. 
Nevertheless, revolt was near. 

The revolt was contrived by a 
tyrant, fomented by the unpopularity 
of tyranny, and backed by the Hel-$ 
lenes’ ingrained passion for political inq 
dependence. 

The ambitions of the tyrant His- 
tueus of Miletus aroused the suspicions 
of a Persian governor; consequently 
he was inveigled to the court at Susa, 
the far-away Persian capital, where he 
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was politely detained. His place at 
Miletus was taken by his son-in-law 
Aristagoras, who devised for his own 
advancement in court favor a scheme 
for annexing the islands of the Aigean, 
which he submitted to Arlapherncs the 
satrap at Sardis, who look it up. But 
the plan miscarried, and in such fash¬ 
ion that all hopes of court favor dis¬ 
appeared. Disappointment suggested 
a desperate remedy-—organized rebel¬ 
lion, with an organized expulsion of 
tyrants as its preliminary, and a diplo¬ 
matic campaign in Greece proper to 
procure armccl aid in liberating Hel¬ 
lenes from the “barbarian” yoke. 

The tyrants were duly expelled, 
Aristagoras resigning his own tyranny. 
Sparta proved cold or cautious: Athens 
and Eretria sent squadrons to help the 
rebellion; the insurgents marched on 
Sardis (498) and captured the town 
but not the citadel; and the former 
Lydian capital was burnt down by a 
fire accidentally started. The insur¬ 
gents with their allies went off to the 
coast, fighting an unsuccessful engage¬ 
ment with some Persian troops on the 
way; and the Athenians and Eretrians 
sailed for home. Ilisliieus, who had 
been allowed to escape to safe quarters 
across the sea, later damn'd credit as 
the originator of the whole movement 
—probably an afterthought on his 
part. However, as he took to piracy, 
he was caught and crucified by Arla- 
phernes. 

First Persian Invasion of Greece 
he revolt, which had spread to 
Caria and Cyprus, was sup¬ 
pressed, not without difficulty. Cyprus 
was reduced by the Phoenician fleet, 
which also defeated the fleet of the 
lonians at Lade. Miletus, the arch¬ 
offender, was heavily smitten after a 
hard siege, A number of the islands 
were reduced. The rebels were treated 
with leniency on the whole. 

There conceivably the matter might 
have ended, but for the original inter¬ 
vention of Athens and Eretria. That 
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ATHENIAN POLITICAL MURDERERS 
Hipparchus, hiothei of Hippias the T\rant, 
was slam In 514 11 c , by Harmudius (sword 
raised) and Aristogeiton, and the Athenians 
elected the group, of which this is a copy, as 
a political memorial to the “Liberators " 
Jftir the restoration by Mtchaelit at Sti asbouig 

was a piece of pure impertinence which 
the Great King could not pardon. 
“Who then are these Athenians?” he 
asked, as Cyrus had once asked, “Who 
then are these Lacedaemonians?” And 
the exiled Hippias, seeking the counte¬ 
nance of Arlaphernes at Sardis, could 
answer the question. Darius, says the 
■ picturesque tradition, vowed ven¬ 
geance. Meanwhile, he abolished one 
of the grievances of the Ionians. The 


rebellion had been kindled by tyrants, 
and in place of the tyrannies they 
were allowed demociatie constitutions. 

In fact, however, the support given 
to Greeks who were Persian subjects 
by Greeks who were not suggested, if 
it did not impose, the incorporation of 
Hellas in the Empire. Thrace had 
seized the opportunity to break away, 
and the Scythians across the Danube 
were breaking in. The first step was 
to reestablish mastery in Thiace and 
Macedon. 

When the last embers of the levolt 
had been quenched, Darius sent a great 
expedition to Thrace by land and sea 
under Maidonius to accomplish this 
object (492); owing, however, to the 
destruction of the fleet by storms, it 
was only in part effected, and Darius 
decided no longer to defer an expedi¬ 
tion against Eretria and Athens. 

The punitive force was dispatched 
straight acioss the Aigean, preceded by 
a demand for "earth and water,” the 
token of submission, from the fiee 
islands and states. The islands that 
refused were reduced en route by the 
fleet. The commanders, Dalis and 
Artaphernes, were accompanied by the 
old ex-tyrant Hippias, who was to be 
reinstalled in a humiliated Athens. On 
reaching Euboea the Persians laid siege 
to Eretria, which resisted stubbornly. 
Then, by the advice of Hippias, they 
landed part of their forces under Datis 
on the northern part of the plain of 
Marathon in the northeastern corner 
of Attica, in order to prevent the 
Athenians coming to the aid of Eretria. 

parta had promised Athens her 
aid—after the full moon; so 
Athens took the field alone, save that 
she was joined by a gallant contingent 
from little Plataea, heroically loyal to 
her benefactress. 

The quickest way from Athens to 
Euboea cuts across the Attic peninsula 
to the ferry at Chalcis. The Athenian 
force, which was presumably marching 
by this road, suddenly discovered that 
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ii Persian army, perhaps outnumber¬ 
ing them by five to one (though mod¬ 
ern computation has reduced the odds 
to three to two) had occupied the plain 
of Marathon, whence an easy coast 
load leads to Athens, Consequently 
they swung aside to the right and came 
down on Marathon by a hill path, oc¬ 
cupying an impregnable pass over¬ 
looking the plain; and the position was 
stalemate. The Persians, content in 
that they had kept the Athenians out 
-"of Euboea, and denuded Athens of its 
defenders, would not attack, but 
awaited the fall of Eretria; the Athe¬ 
nians were not to be enticed from their 
position, since every day brought 
nearer the promised reinforcement 
from Sparta; and neither side could 
move without exposing rear or flank 
to the enemy. 

At last news came of the fall of 
Eretria and the embarkation of Arta- 
phernes for Athens. The Athenians 
must attack now or never, with or 
without the Spartans. Their spearmen, 
whose strength had been deliberately 
or accidentally thrown into the wings, 
coming to close quarters, charged. 
Their weakened center was pushed 
back, but the wings 
shattered the Persian 
line and drove it into 
the sea. The rest of 
the Persian army 
hastily embarked, the 
ships picking up as 
many fugitives as 
could reach them, but 
leaving more than 
6,ooo slain on the 
shore, The Athenian 
loss was less than two 
hundred. 

The fleet of Arta- 
phernes, joined by 
Datis, sailed round 
the promontory of 
Sunium, perhaps 
hoping to find the 
city undefended; but 
the victors, marching 


on the day of the battle, were there 
before them. The Persians, not caring 
to attempt a landing in the circum¬ 
stances, and possibly warned of the 
belated approach of the Lacedaemon¬ 
ians, gave up the whole adventure and 
returned to Asia. 

The resolution of the Athenians had 
doubtless been strengthened by the le- 
turn of Miltiades, the persistent foe of 
Persia, who, having been at least asso¬ 
ciated with the Ionic revolt, had aban¬ 
doned the Chersonese. To him the suc¬ 
cessful a n d 
brilliant strat¬ 
egy and tac¬ 
tics adopted 
at Marathon) 
were attrib¬ 
uted, though 
piobably no 
less credit was 
due to the 
polemarch, the 
official com¬ 
mander - in - 
chief, Calli¬ 
machus. 

Marathon 
could be 
looked upon 



ROMAN LEGEND IN AN ETRUSCAN TOMB 
This fourth-century fiesco in an Etruscan tomb depicts an episode 
m the half mythical history of Etruria and Rome, Curve lurch u 
Rutuach (upper), that is Omens Taitjuiiiius Romamis, may he 
Tarqmnuis Priscus, the first Etruscan king of Rome; another 
figure (Maclinin'), his successor Servius Tullius 
Fiom Rostovtseff, "The Ancient U'oihi Rome," Qtfoxt University Press 
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PLAIN OF MARATHON WHERE THE GREEKS ROUTED THE PERSIANS 
Early in ilie fifth century, a Persian army invaded Greece and w as met by an Athenian force 
under Callimachus and Miltiades. The Persians encamped on the coastal plain of Marathon, and 
the Athenians, outnumbered by three to two at least, faced them from the mouth of a pass. 
Most of the fighting was on the fianks and eventually the invaders were driven back to die r 
ships with heavy loss; but they were to return in greater stiength ten years later. 

as no more than an initial defeat for pliment the Athenians on their prowess 
the Persians which would inevitably be and go home. 

followed by an attack on a much There could be no doubt, then, in 
greater scale. But it was in actual the minds of the Greeks after Mara- 
fact very much more. It was a revela- thon, that Persia would ere long set 
tion. Single-handed, the city of about the punishment of Athens for 
Athens had utterly routed a force the reverse she, had dared to inflict 
larger than her own of the picked Per- upon Persian prestige, or that the sub- 
sian troops hitherto reputed invincible, jugation of Hellas would be included 
The armament of Greek hojflites had in her program, to prevent the repeti- 
decisively proved its vast superiority tion of such incidents. Hellas would 
to anything the Persians could put in certainly be absorbed piecemeal, un- 
the field. The fact had never been less by a great coordinated effort she 
put to the proof before. And it was could inflict a permanently decisive 
Athens, not Sparta, that had dared the defeat on the empire which corn- 
hazard unaided, and vindicated the manded all the resources of Asia. Yet 
superiority of the Hellene over the Hellas, a great congeries of small states 
Barbarian. By that feat Athens ac- full of mutual jealousies and flashing 
quired a prestige undreamed of hither- Tnlerests, each one determined to sur- 
to. However honest were the relig- Tender no fraction of its individual in- 
ious scruples that had delayed the dependence, had never shown any dis- 
Spartans, the fact remained that they position and possessed no effective jma- 
arrived only when the foe was already chinery for concerted action on a large 
in full flight, and they could only com- '"scale. 
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Persia, however, was unable to act Thcmistocles. It was he who realized 
at once, trouble having aiisen in that in het rivalry with her neighbors 
Egypi which required to be dealt with the means to ascendancy must lie 
before the undertaking of a task so found in a supreme fleet and that the 

serious as the subjugation of Hellas possession of a superior fleet was es- 

now seemed likely to prove. Her action sential to the defeat of Persia. The 

was further postponed by the death of fleet that had brought the Persians to 

her great ruler Darius (486 b.c.) while Marathon came unopposed and de- 
Egypt was still unsettled; and the task parted unmolested; that was not to 
of subduing Hellas was left to his son happen again. A windfall—the dis- 
Xerxes covery of a rich vein of silver at 

The delay made possible an invalu- Laurium—brought a large sum to the 
able development at Athens. In the treasury, which instead of being dis- 
intervai she transformed herself from Iributed was appropriated to shipbuild- 
a second-class into a fhst-class sea ing; there was a large sea-going pojiu- 
power, a development which she owed lation; and in the ten years after 
to th< aculcst and most biiiliant intel- Marathon the actual primacy of the 
lect that ever dominated her poliLics— Athenian fleet was admitted. 



THE TRIUMPH OP EUROPE OVER ASIA SYMBOLIZED 
Upon a beautiful fourth-century Itahotc-fircek wme-vessel found at Cantudtiiu and preserved at 
i\aple\ iJauua, the central figmc, is seen in this decuiatne design in cmit.ult.Uimi with his 
liobiet on the question of preparations* Tot* Ins expedition lo (*recce Below, the treasurer col¬ 
lects the war-tax. In the upper low (left) the divine protectors of (ireeee arc shown; to the 
right qils the personification of At,ia led to wat by “Apate I ,, goddess of Deceit. 

From Fhi twangler Rwchhold, <( Gi icchhrh? Fasenmubt e\/' tftuifcmaitit A,(*. 
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PLAN OF MARATHON 
The Athenians camped at Viatia the P*r-aar>3 
weie di.iwn up in the plain. Both armies closed 
a road to Athens When the Greeks attacked their 
center gave but then flanks conquered, the tuaiuliis 
covers their heroic dead 


he invasion which by this time 
Xerxes had made ready was 
nn lines no doubt laid down by 
Darius. A vast army—the error 
of under-iating the fighting power 
of the Greeks was not to be re¬ 
peated—was to march through 
Thrace, attended by a great fleet. 

The actual facts were of course ex¬ 
aggerated and most picturesquely 
adorned by Greek imagination; 
half a million men summoned from 
all parts of the great empire, in¬ 
cluding India—one-tenth of the 
estimate of Herodotus—is not per¬ 
haps an excessive estimate of the 
total numbers, though again a 
modern computation has reduced 
it to 180,000 effectives. 

Most of the Hellenic free states 
rejected the preliminary demand 
for earth and water. A congress 
of the states, called by Sparta and 
Athens, conferred on Sparta the 
command by land and sea, Athens 
waiving her obvious claim to naval con¬ 
trol in the interest of unity. Some 
thirty states which took part in the 
congress pledged themselves to the de¬ 
fense of Hellas, Athens and Aigina 
burying their old feud. Argos re¬ 
mained apart, and in Thebes there was 
certainly a Medising faction. 

The princes of Thessaly, on which 
the first onslaught would fall, made the 
common protection of their frontier a 
condition of their adherence; but when 
it was found that the pass of Tempe 
on the northern border coujd be 
turned. Thessaly had to be abandoned, 
and the “pass” of Thermopylae, be¬ 
tween the mountains and the Maliac 
gulf, was substituted as the next gate¬ 
way that could be held. If that went, 
everything north of the isthmus of 
Corinth would go. 

Xerxes crossed the Hellespont in the 
spring of 480; in August the army had 
rolled down to Thermopylae. The 
force, mainly Pelopbnnesian troops, 
sent forward under the Spartan king 


Leonidas to hold the pass, was only 
T),000 strong, the contingent ot Pho- 
‘cians having been detached to guaid 
an alternative path inland through the 
hills by which it was possible to gain 
the south via Phocis. The Athenians 
were on the fleet, whose business it 
was to prevent the Persian fleet from 
supporting the army, a business which 
in fact it accomplished not brilliantly 
but still successfully ;„_but truth and 
.legend can hardly be disentangled in 
the story as we have it. 

Of this much we can be sure. On 
two successive days attempts weie 
made to storm the fortified position in 
the pass by frontal attacks, without 
making any impression. Then the ex¬ 
istence of a mountain track to the rear 
of the Spartan position, diverging from 
the path guarded by the Phocians, was 
betrayed to the Persians; a picked col¬ 
umn was sent to carry it, and the 
Phocians, thinking that their home¬ 
land was threatened, retreated. The 
rear being in danger, Leonidas sent 
away some two-thirds of his force, or 
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TUMULUS ON THE PLAIN OF MARATHON COVERING THE HEROIC DEAD 
On the southeast side of the battle-ground near the shore rises the mound wherein lie the 
remains of tpa Athenians killed in the famous struggle with the Persians. The topographical 
pjsition may well mark the strategic one where the Athenian center, thinned by over-extension 
of the line, broke, but the victorious flanks, instead of plundering the ships, turned inwards 
and overwhelmed the Persians who were pursuing their comrades inland towards Vrana. 

Photo, Mansell 


less, retaining his three hundred Spar¬ 
tans, a thousand Laconians, the very 
loyal Thespians and the very half¬ 
hearted Thebians; probably in the 
hope that the others would be able to 
secure his rear. But they, coming into 
collision with the Persian turning col¬ 
umn, were driven off. 

Whether retreat was or was not pos¬ 
sible, the pass could no longer be held; 
surrender was not to be thought of, 
and Leonidas with his three hundred, 
leaving the fortified position, charged 
down on the vast Persian host, and 
fought shoulder to shoulder till every 
man was slain. The Thebans were 
later reputed to have surrendered igno- 
miniously, since the city “Medised”; 
the rest fought behind the defenses to 
the last. No doubt there was a tre¬ 
mendous slaughter of the barbarians, 
No doubt, too, the last stand was, 
strategically speaking, a futile waste 
of life,. But the name of Thermop- 
yke still'ftfigs across the ages, an 
impelling inspiration to heroic self- 
sacrifice. 


Greek Naval Viotory at Salomis 
HE force which held Thermopylae 
and had now been wiped out was 
only an advance guard whose supports 
had tarried; but the gate having been 
forced the Peloponnesians would not 
attempt to defend the country north of 
the Isthmus. It submitted perforce to 
the Persians, who found, however, that 
the Athenians had taken to their ships 
and had transferred non-combatants 
and, so far as was possible, property, 
to jEgina and Salamis. The fleet, of 
which the Athenians formed more than 
half, had fallen back when Thermop¬ 
ylae was lost, to cover the Isthmus, 
though a garrison that refused to leave 
the Acropolis of Athens—or was de¬ 
liberately left there—held the Persians 
at bay for a fortnight. 

The Isthmus might be impenetrable, 
fortified as it was; but unless the great 
Persian fleet met with a heavy defeat, 
it might land a host on the shores of 
the Peloponnese. For its defeat itA 
must be inveigled into fighting a de-f 
cisive. battle in the narrows about 
Salamis, so that its overwhelming num -1 
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bers could not come into play. Yet 
all the persuasive powers of Themis- 
tocles would have failed to convince 
the Peloponnesians of the necessity, if 
the Persians themselves had not 
played into his hands—beguiled, it was 
said, by an apparently treasonable 
message from the wily Athenian him¬ 
self—by blocking the exit through 
which the Greeks purposed withdraw¬ 
ing, and themselves delivering battle 
in the narrows. 

The victory won by the Greeks was 
complete and decisive.^ The Ionian 
squadron, compelled to serve in the 
Great King’s navy, fought instead for 
the freeing of Hellas. The ships were 
too crowded for maneuvering, and the 
Greeks proved more expert in ram¬ 
ming and boarding than their adver¬ 
saries. The Persian fleet was not 


though, unsupported by a fleet, the 
maintenance of supplies for so large a 
force became a serious problem. A re¬ 
verse so conspicuous as that of Salamis 
would encourage revolts all over the 
Empire. For both reasons, a reduction 
of the expeditionary force was imme¬ 
diately desirable, but as yet there was 
not sufficient ground for abandoning 
the scheme of conquest. 

Cunning Tactics of Mardonius 
he divisions in the counsels of the 
Greeks were notorious, and the 
blindness of the Peloponnesians to the 
need of protecting anything outside the 
Peloponnese itself was conspicuous. 
The quality of the Lacedaemonian sol¬ 
diery was above praise, as Thermopylae 
had proved, but the Spartan command 
was terribly weakened by the incur- 



annihilated, but it 
was broken up and 
demoralized past 
hope. Among the 
Greeks the palm of 
valor was awarded 
to the men of 
ASgina, but the glory 
of the victory be¬ 
longed without pos¬ 
sibility of question 
to Athens. And for 
Hellas the splendid 
disaster of Thermo¬ 
pylae was more than 
avenged. 

Salamis was a vic¬ 
tory not merely bril¬ 
liant, but as con¬ 
cerned maritime as¬ 
cendancy decisive. 
Of the war as a 
whole, however, it 
was no more de¬ 
cisive than a Trafal¬ 
gar, and no less. 
The great unde¬ 
feated army of Per¬ 
sia was in occupa¬ 
tion of the major 
part of Greece, 


s* 



GREEK EQUIPMENT 
The Greeks owed their victory at Mara¬ 
thon largely to the superior equipment 
of their heavy-armed soldiers. This 
bronze statuette from Dodoni shows just 
such a “hoplite" armed with breast¬ 
plate, greaves and Boeotian shield. 

BctUn Museum (cart) 


able habit of post¬ 
poning necessary 
movement in defer¬ 
ence to religious 
scruples. More¬ 
over, however excel¬ 
lent the Greek 
hoplites might be, 
the Greek armies 
were practically 
without cavalry, 
since Thessaly, the 
land of horsemen, 
was in the hand of 
the Persians. 

After Salamis, 
then, Xerxes with¬ 
drew a portion of 
his army to Asia by 
way of the Helles¬ 
pont, since the 
Greeks, in spite of 
the urgency of The- 
rristocles, made no 
effort by sea to cut 
off the passage. 
Mardonius, left in 
command of a still 
huge force, fell back 
to Thebes and Thes¬ 
saly for the winter, 
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on account of supplies. To Athens he 
made exlremely attractive overtures to 
detach her from her allies, which she 
loyally rejecled: nevertheless when 
Mardonius reoccupied Attica in the 
spring of 479, it was only by her threat 
of withdrawal that Sparta was induced 
to bring up the Peloponnesian forces 
for the defense of Attica, Megaris and 
Plataea. under the command of Pau- 
sanias, the kinsmen and guardian of the 
actual king, the young heir of Leonidas. 
The whole Greek force may have num¬ 
bered from 70,000 to 100,000, the Per¬ 
sian total from 150,000 to 300,000. 

The Athenians had hitherto re¬ 
frained from urging active naval opera¬ 
tions, lest another decisive victory at 
sea should satisfy the Peloponnesians 
that they had no need of protection by 
the Athenian fleet, and could therefore 
abandon the defense of Attica. Now, 
however, the activity of the fleet was 
renewed, and the actual share of 
Athens in the land campaign was a 
minor one. It is quite clear, despite 
the misrepresentations to which Athe¬ 
nian influences have given permanent 
currency, that the finally decisive tri¬ 
umph of the Greek arms at the battle 
of Plalaea was won by the generalship 
of Pausanias and the valor and dis¬ 
cipline of the Lacedaemonians and their 
comrades in arms from Tegea. 

Persians Shattered at Plataea 

N the maneuvering which preceded 
the battle both the Persian and the 
Spartan showed high ability. Each 
strove to entice the other into deliver¬ 
ing the attack upon the ground where 
his own troops—the cavalry of one, 
the heavy infantry of the other— 
would have the advantage; neither 
wished to open the attack. Both knew 
that delay" was in favor of the Persians, 
because of the dissensions and jeal¬ 
ousies among the Greeks, though these 
were not absent among the Persians. 
Mardonius was the more successful in 
maneuvering the adversary out of skil- 
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fully chosen positions; and when Mar¬ 
donius did actually make the attack, 
it was because, in consequence of 
orders being either misundei stood or 
disobeyed, the Lacedaemonians, with 
the Tegeans, were isolated, and the 
movement of the Greek forces which 
was in progress was thrown into con¬ 
fusion. 

But practically single-handed the 
Lacedaemonians routed the attack and 
drove their way into the Persian camp, 
the already delayed reinforcements 
being again held up for a time by those 
Greek troops which had Medised. A 
panic ensued when Mardonius him¬ 
self fell. Artabazus, the second in 
command, who had kept a large di¬ 
vision out of action, withdrew it in 
good order, but attempted nothing 
more than to draw together what he 
could of the scattered remnants of the 
once mighty host, and hurry it back 
to Asia. Persia had put forth all her 
powers, and she had failed; failed so 
utterly and so disastrously that the 
attempt was never renewed. 

Fleet Operations in the Aegean 

he finishing touches were given by 
the fleet operations. Persian 
forces were mustered at Mycale in 
Asia Minor facing the island of Samos 
to overawe the Ionians, their fleet 
being beached. Thither, in answer to 
an appeal from Samos, moved the 
Greek fleet from its station at Delos, 
found a suitable spot for disembark¬ 
ing, and thence marched its force on 
the encampment at Mycale, which was 
duly stormed and carried, the Ionians, 
of course, for the most part joining 
their brethren. It was generally be¬ 
lieved that the battles of Mysale and 
Platsea were fought and won on the 
same day (August 27, 479), but such 
coincidences were dear to the Hellenic 
imagination. 

Mycale, however, had the effect of 
kindling a fresh Ionian revolt that 
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brought fuither prestige to Athens, 
Spaita, now that the Peloponnese was 
safe, had no mind to oversea ventuies, 
but Athens thiew herself into the cause 
with zeal and profit The capture of 
Sestus, m effect by the Athenians, gave 
them the control of the Hellespont 
(479-8). In another tespect it marked 
a turning-point. From that time the 
hegemony of the maiitime states, ab- 
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dicated by Sparta, passed, de facto if 
not de jure, to the great democracy. 
The freedom of Ionia was won by the 
energy and undei the leadership not 
of Spaita, but of Athens. 

Carthage and Etruria Assert Themselves 
recisi!ly at the moment of the 
gieat Perso-Hellemc stiuggle, a 
coriesponding contest between Oiien- 




PLAN OP THE MEMORABLE CAMPAIGN THAT DECIDED THE FATE OF 

EUROPE 

The Peloponnese being impregnable by land but completely \11h1c1able by sea, the Greek plan 
was to defeat the Persian fleet 111 the nai row waters to the north of Eubcea, while holding up 
the army at Thermopjlas The naval engagement at Artemisium, howcier was inconclusive 
while Thermopyla proved a minor disaster, so Central Greece bad to be abandoned, the Greek 
fleet, pursued by the Persians tetired to Salamis there to repeat its tactics with complete 
success (480 B c) The following year after Mardomus had reoccupied Athens, saw thr 
deoisue Greek victorv at Platsea 
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PLAN OF THE THERMOPYLAE COUNTRY 
Leonidas lield Thermopylae, but Traclus must have been gariisoned 
to guaid the equally important A.sopus pass After desultory 
lighting the path Anopsea was betrayed, and a picked body of 
Persian "Immortals,” slipping past Trachis at night, came down 
behind the Spartans at daybreak 


talism and what we may perhaps call 
Europeanism—between Aryan and 
non-Aryan, -rather—was taking place 
in the west. Carthage stnuk for the 
lordship of Sicily; the Etruscans were 
battling for the lordship of Italy. That 
there was collusion we may guess, but 
we can only guess; there was no effec¬ 
tual combination. The movement, if 
it may be called a movement, was in¬ 
dependent of the Persian attack upon 
Hellas; but in that attack Carthage 
may well have seen her opportunity. 
The Etruscans were fighting not to win 
a new domination but to retain a tot¬ 
tering ascendancy. 

The north of the island of Sicily as 
far west as Himera was under Greek 
domination, the sonth as far as Seli- 
nus; the western end was the Phoeni¬ 
cian sphere, which had now become 
definitely the Carthaginian When the 
fifth century opened there was no im¬ 


mediate expectation 
of the collision which 
sooner or later was 
inevitable. 

The Greek states 
weie more conscious 
of their own mutual 
livaliies than of the 
common rival. Tyr¬ 
annies weie estab¬ 
lished, at Rhegium 
on the Italian side of 
the strait of Messina 
by Anaxilas in 493, 
and by Cleander, fol¬ 
lowed by his brolhei 
Hippocrates in 492, 
at Gela on the south 
coast of Sicily. Each 
had the idea of ab¬ 
sorbing other states 
under his own sov¬ 
ereignty as vassals or 
dependents. Of the 
two, Hippocrates was 
the more successful. 
He managed to plant 
in Zancle, not yet 
known as Messana, a tyiant who was 
his own instrument, just when Anaxilas 
thought he had secured his own influ¬ 
ence there. He would also have 
brought Syracuse under his sway—as 
champion of one of the parties in that 
state—but for the intervention of the 
mother city Coiinth in very unwonted 
conjunction with another daughter 
state, Coicyia. Anaxilas watched and 
waited 

About 485 Hippocrates died, and a 
very distinguished officer, Gelon, ma¬ 
neuvered himself into the succession to 
the tyrannis. Following the methods 
of Hippocrates, he succeeded, where 
his predecessor had been frustrated by 
outside intervention, in capturing for 
himself the tyrannis of Syracuse; 
making that city his capital, and hand¬ 
ing over Gela to his brother Hieron as 
his lieutenant or viceroy. Obviously 
he aimed at making himself overlord 
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of the whole island, excepting such 
states as Acragas on whose loyal 
friendship he could rely. Syiacuse was 
thenceforth the leading power in the 
island of Sicily. 

Meanwhile, however—precisely how 
and when it is not known—Zancle had 
passed into the hands of Anaxilas, 
whose son-in-lav? Terillus was tyrant 
of Himera. Syracuse was the insuper¬ 
able obstacle in the way of his ambi¬ 
tions, and he made a secret alliance 
with Caithage, perhaps with a view 
to a partition of the island. Selinus 
was drawn in, because she felt herself 
threatened by Theron of Acragas, the 
friend and ally of Gelon. Theron ex¬ 
pelled Terillus from Himera, as being 
a friend of Carthage; and in collusion 
with Anaxilas Carthage launched a 
great expedition to Sicily under Hamil- 
car—a name very prominent in Car¬ 
thaginian history. 

Carthaginian Disaster in Sicily 

elon had only just declined to 
send forces to aid Hellas against 
the impending Persian invasion, unless 


claims put foiward by himself to the 
leadeiship were admitted, though it 
appears that at the moment he did not 
intend his refusal to be final, nor base 
it on the peiil that threatened Sicily. 
By the time that he knew of the pas¬ 
sage of the Hellespont by the army of 
Xerxes, which took place immediately 
afterwards, the peril was upon him. 
Evidently Carthage had been ex¬ 
tremely skillful in concealing the for¬ 
wardness of her preparations, and was 
only awaiting the signal from the 
tyrant Anaxilas. 

Anaxilas took no active part in the 
campaign, though we may well sup¬ 
pose that it was fear of what he might 
do that kept the Syracusan fleet from 
meeting the Carthaginians on the seas. 
The expedition, though it met with 
heavy losses from storms, reached its 
western port, Panormus, otherwise un¬ 
molested. Thence by land and sea it 
advanced on Himera, where Theion 
was in possession. The fall of Himeia 
seemed imminent before Gelon was 
satisfied that he could stiike deci¬ 
sively; but when he did arrive,, just 




HOW TIME CAN ALTER THE FEATURES OF HISTORIC TERRAIN 
Leonidas can only have hoped to hold up the Persians in the narrow strip between mountain 
and sea called "The Gates, ’ or Thermopylae, while the fleets we^e fighting out the rooie impor¬ 
tant issue at Artemisium As the Peisian fleet was not deslrojed his position would have been 
hopeless even had the path Anopsea remained unbelrayed To-day bis whole task would have 
been impossible for the retreat of the sea has turned Thermopylae into a plain where many 

armies might deploy 
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in time, the blow he dealt was crush¬ 
ing The expeditionary force was 
virtually annihilated, no second blow 
was needed, and nearly a century 
passed before the Sicilian Greeks again 
felt themselves in danger from Car¬ 
thage. But the Carthaginians were 
left in their settlements and there was 
no thought of a counter-invasion of 
Africa. The policy of Gelon was 
marked by bis admitting to alliance 


both Selinus and Anaxilas. Two years 
later he died, and was succeeded in his 
supremacy by his biothei Hieron, 
tyi ant of Gela. 

The whole episode was roughly 
speaking contempoiary with the cam¬ 
paign which opened with Themiopylai 
and ended with Salamis. Tiadilion 
declared that Himeia and Salamis 
were fought on the same day, just as 
it did of Platsea and Mycale. 



ROCK TOMB OF KING DARIUS AT NAKSHI RUSTAM NEAR PERSEPOLIS 

fcm^ ed Th,?^fl UI1 i al ? t i lde about te “ mlles from Petsepolis me foui tombs of Adwwcud 
first ° f t,le , 3ene *- was made for Darius The door of the sepulchre s in the 
representing the Nation? a P»J ace froct ' Above this, on a throne supported by two l ows of figures 

mazd! nCrlSjr the kln ® stands facin 8 a fire-allai/ and adores AW 
mazoa lie lower most reliefs commemorate events in the later Sassaman penod. 
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Events in Etruria and Latium 

he Etruscans who, as we saw, 
joined forces with the Phoenician 
power to exclude the intruding Greeks 
from the islands of Corsica and Sar¬ 
dinia, took no part in the Sicilian 
affair, though six years later their 
fleet was to suffer disaster at the 
hands of Hieron of Syracuse, inter¬ 
vening on the part of the mainland 
city of Cumte. Corsica was near 
at hand and available for appropria¬ 
tion; in Sicily they could have noth¬ 
ing to gain, Rome with her grip on 
the Tiber, and her affinities with both 
Latins and Sabines, was the power that 
threatened the Tuscan domination. 
Rome, which had succeeded in freeing 
itself from its Etruscan rulers, became 
the natural center of resistance when 
all prospect of a Tarquin restoration 
had disappeared, about the first decade 
of the fifth century. 

The popular traditions of later years 
are the sole but uncertain authority 
for the actual events of Roman history 
at this period. Quite certainly the 
monarchy was displaced by an aristoc¬ 
racy of birth, ruling by the unique 
system of double magistracies, to 
which appointment was made at first 
exclusively from among the aristocrats, 
the “patrician” houses; elected an¬ 
nually by the votes of the free citizens, 
but in practice responsible to the Sen¬ 
ate—a patrician body composed 
mainly of officials and ex-officials. 
Legislation, initiated only by the mag¬ 
istrates, had to be submitted to the 
assembly of citizens known as the 
Comitia Centuriata. 

—The commons or "plebs,” however, 
hafi been active in the revolt against 


the Tarquins; Brutus, the hero of the 
tradition, was not of patrician fam¬ 
ily; at the very early stage, the com¬ 
mons began to claim political rights 
monopolized by the patricians. 

Party Rivalry in Rome 
he struggle between the “Orders” 
was a long one; but the first defi¬ 
nite victory of the plebs is dated as 
early as 494. The citizen-soldiery re¬ 
turning 'from a victorious campaign 
threatened to leave Rome in a body 
unless reforms were granted; and the 
result of their secession to the “Sacred 
Mount” was the concession to the 
plebs of officers of their own called , 
Tribunes, with powers of intervention 
to veto legislation and curb arbitrary 
action to the injury of plebeians on 
the part of the patrician magistrates. 

The traditions regarding the time 
are also full of more or less legendary 
tales of the wars of the Romans with 
rival Tuscan or Sabellian states, with 
Veii, the iEqui or the Volscians; of 
which perhaps the most famous is the 
story of Coriolanus. 

To the fifth century we should prob¬ 
ably attribute the early stages of the 
Celtic or Gallic immigration which we 
shall presently find in occupation of 
all north Italy between the Alps and 
'Apennines, the region soon to be 
known as Cisalpine Gaul; an overflow 
perhaps from Farther Gaul. But the 
pressure from them was not felt in cen¬ 
tral Italy for another half-century. 

Orientalism has met with its first de¬ 
cisive defeat in the west, and the stage 
is cleared for Hellenism: for its intel¬ 
lectual glory and for its political fail¬ 
ure—the main theme of our next chap¬ 
ter. 





Egypt: Athenian expedition captures Mem¬ 
phis. 

457 Long Walls complete fortification of Athens. 
Athenians conquer Baotla. 

Athenians conquer sEgina. 

455 Egypt: Persians reconquer Egypt. 

454 Disastrous end of Egyptian expedition. 

451 Five years’ truce between Athens and 
Sparta. 

Rome: First Decemvir-ite; the Ten Tables. 

450 Death of Cimon. Battle of Salnmia. 

Rome: The Ten Tables expanded to Twelve. 

449 Rome: Fall of Decemvirate. Second seces¬ 
sion of the Plebs; Laws strengthen Ple¬ 
beian Assembly, 

448 Peloponnesians reject Athenian proposal of a 
Pan-Hellenic Congress. 

447 Battle of Coranea. Athens loses Bceotia. 

Peace with Persia ends Persian War? 

446 Revolt of Megara; Eubma reduced. 

445 Thirty Years' Peace: Aristophanes born. 

Rome: Canuleian Law sanctions marriage 
between patricians and plebeians. 

438 The Parthenon. Pheidias nourishes. 

Rome: War with Veii. 

437 Athenian colony at Amphipolis. 

435 War between Corinth and Corcyra. 

432 Revolt of Potidsea from Athens, Mcgarian 
degree of Pericles. 

431 Theban attack on Flatsea. 

Spartan invasion of Attica. 

First (annual) Athenian invasion of Me- 
garid. 

Rome: Defeat of Volsci and .-Eq:;i at 
Algidus. 

430 Second Spartan invasion: plague at Athens; 
attacks on Pericles. Surrender of Poti- 
dara. Plato bora? 

429 Death of Pericles. Cleon leader of mar- 

„ party. Siege of Platiea. 

428 Revolt of Mitylene. 

427 Fall of Mitylene and Platiea. 

Expedition of Laches to Sicily. 

426 Demosthenes in -Kolia, 

Some: Pressure of Gauls on Etruria, Etrus¬ 
can trace with Rome. 

425 Massacre of the Oligarchs in Corcyra. Sur- 
render of Spartans in Sphacteria. 

Persia: Death of Artaxerxes I: Xerxes II, 
followed by Danus II. 

424 Athenian invasion of Beeotia and defeat at 
Dehum.; Socrates saves life of Aicibiades. 

Brasidas in Thrace. Revolt of Amphipolis. 

Italy: Sammtes seise Capua. 


409 Carthaginian advance in Sicily. 

406 Athenian victory at Arginnsa:. 

Carthaginian advance against Syracuse. 
Rome: Etruscan war: siege of Veil. 

405 Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse; makes peace 
with Carthage. 

Athenian fleet destroyed at ASgospotami. 

404 Fall of Athens; the Thirty Tyrants. 

End of Peloponnesian War. Sparta supreme. 
Persia: Accession of Artaxerxes II. 

403 Thrasybulus restores Athenian Democracy, 
401 Persia: Revolt of Cyrus; bailie of Cuniixa. 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, led by 
Xenophon. 

400 Extending power of Dionysius in Sicily. 

399 Sparta at war with Elis and Persian Satraps. 
Death of Socrates. 

396 First Carthaginian war of Dionysius in 

Sicily. 

397 Siege of Syracuse by Himilco. Peace made. 
396 Agcsilaus in Phrygia. 

Rome: Capture of Veil by Camillus. 

395 Recovery of Athens. 

394 Conon in command of Persian fleet: Cnidus, 
Corinthian war. Spartan victories at Nomea 
and Coronen. 

393 Conon at Athens with Phnrtinbaaufl. 

392 Athenian successes, lphicrntes and his pel- 
lasts. 

Successes of Dionysius. 

390 Dionysius in Italy- fails before Uhcglum. 
Alliance of Dionysius with Lucaniaus. 

S am F : °* Allifts Gauls sack Rome. 

38? Battle of Ellcporns; Jtaliotcs join Dionysius. 
387 Dionysius takes Rhegium. 

386 Sparta and Persia impose the King’s Peace 
or Peace of Antalclaas. 

384 Birth of Aristotle. 

383 Second Carthaginian war of Dionysius. 

382 Snnrtnns om-tMonn A»ni.»l_ 
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378 War of Sparta and Thebes, 

376 Spartan fleet defeated at Naxos. 

,,, gower Of Thessaly under Jason of Plu-rte. 
ill Spartans beaten at Orchomenus by Peioniilas. 
374 New Athenian League. 

371 Victory of Epaininomlas at Leuolra. Theban 
.on supremacy, Arcadian Longue, 

870 Thebans invade Peloponncse, 

369 Megalopolis founded. Alexander oC Phene. 
Rome: Licinian Laws passed: political 
equality of the orders established. 

366 Rivalry of Athenian and Theban influence 
... _ >" Maeedon and Thessaly. 

364 Death of Pelopidas. 

362 Death of Epaminondas at Mantinca. 


























CHAPTER A 


THE RIVAL CITIES: 478—360 B.C. 


r [E great struggle recorded in our 
last chapter was a critical stage 
in the history of progress, It 
was decisive of the question whether 
the system of the great Oriental em¬ 
pire should be extended over Europe, 
or Europe should develop on its own 
lines. The East put forth its great 
effort, and was defeated. Presently 
we shall find the most advanced di¬ 
vision of Europe putting forth its 
counter-effort to bring the East under 
its own domination. 

What we have immediately before 
us, however, is the interval of western 
development which led up to the sec¬ 
ond conflict. The West has proved 
itself capable of such a degree, but 
only just such a degree, of unification 
as to enable it to defeat the attempt 
at absorption. It has set a bound to 
the world empire of Persia. Can it 
attain such a unity as will bring world 
empire within the scope of its own 
powers? In other words, is Hellas 
capable of political consolidation? 
The genius of Cyrus and Darius has 
achieved a quite amazing unification 
of the East; but that has already 
reached its limit, and there are in it 
the seeds of disintegration. Should 
such imperial development take place 
in Hellas, there is little enough pros¬ 
pect of a corresponding and counter¬ 
acting political development in the 
Oriental empire. 

Aftermath in West and EaBt 

battles of Salamis and Platsea 
together decided the war, and the 
decision was confirmed by the victory 
at Mycale and the capture of Sestus. 
The battle of Himera was decisive of 
the war between the Sicilian Greeks or 
Siceliotes and the Carthaginians—so 


decisive that it needed no confirmation. 
But of both wars there was an after- 
math, with which it is convenient to 
deal first before turning to internal 
Greek affairs. 

Syracuse had defeated Carthage, 
but without driving her off the seas; 
and another power still claimed pre¬ 
dominance in the Tyrrhenian waters. 
The Etruscans, checked in Latium and 
conscious of danger threatening from 
the prosperous Greek cbmmunities of 
the south, turned predatory eyes on 
their most northerly city, Cumae, and 
attacked it. Cumae appealed to Syra¬ 
cuse for aid against the barbarian. 
Hieron, now reigning there in succes¬ 
sion to his brother Gelon, answered the 
call; and Etruria’s fleet was shattered 
and her sea power broken at the naval 
battle by Cyme or Cumae in 474. The 
blow struck by the Syracusan also 
probably decided another struggle with 
which she did not concern herself, the 
struggle for supremacy on the main¬ 
land between Etruscan and Latin. 

Continuation of the Persian War 

S N the east the Persian war, viewed 
as a war of Persian expansion, 
ended with the battle about Mount 
Cithaeron which has always borne the 
name of the neighboring city of Plataea. 
Viewed, however, as a war for the lib¬ 
eration of Hellenes from barbarian 
domination, it would not be over till 
the cities and islands of Ionia were 
in full possession of independence; and 
that was not yet secured, though a 
great step had been taken in that di¬ 
rection, even when the fleet captured 
Sestus. 

The part played by the Ionians in 
the struggle gave them a strong moral 
claim on the aid of their kinsmen in 
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Europe, a claim which Sparta as the 
recognized leader of the Greeks could 
not entirely ignore; but her recogni¬ 
tion of it was of so perfunctory a char¬ 
acter—of all the Peloponnesians not 
one was disposed to any further effort 
after their own safety was secured— 
that she could offer no opposition when 
the Ionians placed themselves under 
the willing leadership of Athens, whose 
primacy among the maritime states 
was indisputable, A war for the lib¬ 
eration of Ionia must necessarily be, 
primarily at least, a maritime war. 

As head of the new “Delian Con¬ 
federation,” Athens at once became, in 
fact if not in name, the rival of Sparta 
in the ^hegemony of Hellas. Broadly 
speaking, the result was that the Hel¬ 
lenic world found itself drawn into one 
or the other of two groups, a mari¬ 
time confederacy dominated by Athens 
and a continental confederacy domi¬ 
nated by Sparta. At the same time 
most of the states in the one group 
were or supposed themselves to be 
Dorian, in the other Ionian; and states 
which felt a special jealousy for indi¬ 
vidual reasons towards Athens or 
towards Sparta also affected the group¬ 
ing. 

Moreover, in almost every Greek 
State there was a democratic faction 
and an oligarchic faction; Sparta al¬ 
ways encouraged where she could not 
impose oligarchies, Athens democ¬ 
racies; and a transfer of allegiance 
from one group to the other was the 
almost inevitable accompaniment of 
an oligarchic victory in a democratic 
state, or of a democratic victory in an 
oligarchic state. Thus the internal 
dissensions in the several states always 
threatened to be a disintegrating fac¬ 
tor; while in any league whatsoever 
every individual member was ready to 
resent any curtailment of its own un¬ 
fettered freedom of action at the bid¬ 
ding of any external authority. 

In its immediate intention, however, 
the new maritime confederation was 
simply a league for carrying on the 


Persian war until all Hellas should be 
free, to which end it was necessary that 
an Hellenic navy should be mistress of 
the Aigean waters; for every city or 
island on the eastern JIgean the thing 
was vital. The work was practically 
completed in 467, by Cimon the son 
of Miltiades. Xerxes apparently con¬ 
templated a great effort for the re¬ 
covery of maritime supremacy, the 
northern Aegean having by now been 
wholly lost. Cimon, however, at the 
head of a large fleet sailed the south¬ 
ern waters, brought the cities of the 
south as well as of the west coast of 
Asia Minor—of Caria, Lycia and 
(Dorian) Pamphylia—into the Con¬ 
federation, and in the neighborhood of 
the river Eurymedon shattered on land 
the Persian forces and on the sea anni¬ 
hilated a Phoenician fleet of two hun¬ 
dred sail. 

But the need of maintaining the 
Greek navy under the direction of 
Athens was, of course, in no wise di¬ 
minished by Cimon’s victory. For 
practical purposes the navy of the 
Confederation by this time had almost 
become the navy of Athens. 

The transformation did not spring 
from a conscious project of empire on 
the part of Athens, though that project 
may well have been in the mind of 
Ihemistocles, whose genius created the 
Athenian fleet and taught Athens that 
her future was on the seas. The 
scheme may have been inspired by 
Themistocles; but the organization of 
the Confederation was the work of 
Aristide.®, and its operations were con¬ 
ducted by Cimon die son of Miltiades 
—the one a "man whom all men trusted, 
the other a most loyal Athenian pa¬ 
triot, but also a most loyal friend and 
admirer of Sparta. For both of these 
the Confederation was what it pro¬ 
fessed to be, a league for the liberation 
of Hellas from the power of the com¬ 
mon foe, the Barbarian; unconsciously 
they made it an instrument for the 
aggrandizement of Athens. 

The explanation scarcely presents 
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THE GREEK WORLD IN WHICH ATHENS SOUGHT TO BUILD HER EMPIRE 
Civilized Europe after the Persian, war was divided into very many small city slates but there 
were only three powers, all Greek, of any magnitude Syracuse, Sparta, Athens Hie Sicilian 
Greeks, under Syracusan leadership, had defeated Carthage and shattered the Etruscan navy, 
the league of which Sparta was the center was the supreme military power in Greece, while 
Athens, as head of the Delian Confederation with its navy, was mistress of the Aegean Sea 


difficulty. Lack of unity had all but 
•wrought disaster; for a new campaign 
"there must be unity not merely of aim 
biit of" method. A single high com¬ 
mand, a common war-chest and a 
regulated standard for contribution in 
ships, men and money were essential 
to success. The treasury was de¬ 
posited at Delos, which gave its name 
to the Confederation; questions were 
settled by the representatives of the 
member-states in council, under Athe¬ 
nian presidency, each state, large or 
small, having one vote The bigger 
states contributed ships, the smaller 
states ship-money, larger states that 
preferred to follow the second course 
were allowed to do so, the apportion¬ 


ment of the contributions was en¬ 
trusted by universal consent to Aris¬ 
tides, and, since the ships representing 
the ship-money were provided by 
Athens and remained an integral part 
of the Athenian navy, the practical 
effect was that the Confederation paid 
Athens to enlarge her own fleet. 

Pressure, again, was inevitably 
brought to bear on all the islanders to 
join and take their share in maintain¬ 
ing the Confederation, to whose activi¬ 
ties they owed their security. Those 
that joined under pressure were always 
on the paying and not the ship-pro¬ 
viding list. The federal principle, 
denying the right of secession, was 
soon laid down and enfoiced. The 
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paying states, to which in the first in¬ 
stance at least Athens appeared in the 
character of a protector, were in fact 
her clients or dependents from the be¬ 
ginning; and thus she was able always 
to control a majority of the votes on 
the council. 

Delian Confederation Subordinate to 
Athens 

he complete subordination of the 
Confederation to Athens became 
obvious some years later when (in 
454) the treasury was removed from 
Delos to Athens and placed under her 
sole control. By that time the Athe¬ 
nian confederacy embraced the whole 
of Asiatic Hellas, most of the ports on 
the north coast of the ./Egean and all 
the islands, including at last -flSgina. 
Lesbos, Chios and Samos alone en¬ 
joyed comparative independence, not 
having commuted their contribution of 
ships for payment of money. States 
which had been coerced into joining or 
remaining in the Confederation had 
for the most part been deprived of the 
autonomy which all had enjoyed at the 
outset. Officially the Confederation 
was still an alliance; actually it was 
an Athenian Empire. 

The specific purpose for which the 
Delian Confederation had been created 
was achieved at the battle of the 
Eurymedon. Though after the battle 
the war with Persia remained in being, 
it languished until the growing power 
of Athens tempted her into a daring 
act of direct aggression against the 
Barbarian empire which was too am¬ 
bitious for her strength, since she was 
at the same time engaged heavily else¬ 
where. The murder of Xerxes and the 
succession’ of his son Artaxerxes 
(Ahasuerus) in 465 was, as usual, an 
encouragement^to revolts in the Per¬ 
sian empire. In 460, at the invitation 
of the Libyan Inarus, a great Athenian 
fleet sailed to take part in the libera¬ 
tion of Egypt. 

The expedition went so far that in 
459 it captured the city but not the 


fortress of Memphis. There, however, 
it was locked up; no reinforcements 
could be sent; three years later a 
Persian army expelled it from 
Memphis. Finally, after a long block¬ 
ade on the island of Prosopitis, it was 
reduced to surrender, the fleet hav¬ 
ing been burnt, but was allowed to 
make its way to Cyrene, and so home. 
The Egyptian revolt was completely 
crushed. 

The Athenian expedition was a dis¬ 
aster, not indeed on a small scale, 
though also not without honor; and 
the failure was driven home soon after¬ 
wards by the annihilation of an Athe¬ 
nian squadron at the hands of the 
Phoenician fleet. Yet even after this 
Cimon was able to lead another ex¬ 
pedition for the freeing of Cyprus, 
which missed success only because of 
the great captain’s death, though it 
was followed by a naval victory over 
the Phoenicians (449). But Athenian 
zeal for continuing ‘ the Persian war 
passed with the passing of Cimon; and 
hostilities with Persia ceased (possibly 
with an understanding rather than a 
formal treaty, the Peace of Callias ) in 
447, No renewed attack upon any 
portion of 'Hellas was now to be feared 
from Persia, though Cyprus remained 
under her power. 

Retrospect of Internal Developments 
or internal Greek affairs we must 
retrace our steps to the days 
when the Delian Confederation was 
yet uncreated and Cimon still alive. 
When the battle of Plalaea had been 
fought, and won practically by the 
Lacedaemonians, the part played in the 
'war by Athens brought to her a new 
prestige, making her second only to 
Sparta, but still second. The Spartan 
hegemony was still undisputed; it be¬ 
longed to her in right of the admirable 
military virtues of her soldiery and the 
unmatched excellence, despite limita¬ 
tions, of her military machine. But 
from the pan-Hellenic point of view 
her exclusively Peloponnesian outlook 
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had been extremely marked, in contrast 
to that of Athens. Pan-Hellenism de¬ 
manded an active maritime war in 
which Peloponnesians had no direct 
interest and Sparta had no inclination 
to participate, whereas Athens was ob¬ 
viously marked out for the leadership; 
and by the mere fact of that leader¬ 
ship she had been projected upon 
the path of imperialism, along which, 
from about 460 onwards, she was 
guided by the most famous of her 
statesmen, Pericles. 

Sparta had unwittingly abdicated 
her primacy. The states which were 
passing under Athenian hegemony 
were outside her sphere, and there was 
no immediate development of open 


jealousy, at least on that score. But 
her prestige was weakened by the mis¬ 
conduct of Pausanias, the victor of 
Platsea; who, not content with his 
position in Sparta, plunged into ambi¬ 
tious projects of personal aggrandize¬ 
ment, intrigued with Persia, and ended 
his life as a condemned traitor—mis¬ 
erably starved to death in the precincts 
of a shrine where he sought asylum 
from the emissaries of justice. 

Only less disastrous was the end of 
Themistocles, to whom even more than 
to Pausanias Greece owed her freedom, 
to whose brilliant guidance throughout 
the great crisis Athens owed almost 
her existence. Rightly or wrongly, 
against him, too, was brought the 



HEADQUARTERS OP THE CONFEDERATION THAT BECAME THE 
ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

oi •P reek cities k “0\vn as the Delian Confederation liad its name from the island of 
Delos, where its treasury was established. In the temple of Apollo? to whom tile island was 
s A a Sf“* the synod of the Confederation met to transact its busW und^rthepresidencyo? 

J?£? - we >°° k the central heights of Delos towards tliestraitthatseDaraWsit 
f ma Rheneia. m the foreground are the ruins of the semicircular theater and adj acent buifdfngs. 
From "Picturesque Greece," Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 
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THE CITY STATES AND ISLANDS WHOSE BITTER RIVALRIES 
DIVIDED GREECE 

Local patriotism, ever an effective check upon Greek strivings after national unification, bad 
been temporarily overcome by the menace of Pers an conquest, but quickly revived after 
Plataea Spaita’s interests were solely in the Peloponnese, where she enjojed an unchallenged 
primacy, so that the Greek cities outside her sphere of influence and the islands looked to Athens 
for guidance in their struggle against Persia Thus there arose two parties—the Spartan and 

Athenian groups of states 


charge of “Medising.” But, more was ended by an act of sheer stupidity 
fortunate than Pausanias, he eluded on the part of Sparta, 
his pursuers and died in wealth and In 463 she was in difficulties over a 
ease, a pensionary of the Great King serious revolt of the helots of Mes- 

and an exile execrated by bis own senia, who had occupied the fortress 
countrymen. of Ithome, where they defied all her 

efforts to reduce them. Sparta whs 


jCriendly relations were maintained 
JT between Athens and Sparta for 
some time, owing to the influence of 
the popular soldier Cimon,Joo. honest 
tcjlfi, an-intriguer, Jtoo„§impIemunded\ 
. to be a statesman, "but with a genius 
for winning victories inherited from 
his father, the victor of Marathon. Ad¬ 
miration for Sparta, hostility to Persia 
and loyalty to Athens were his guiding 
Dnnciples. His influence, however^* 


driven to appeal for aid to her allies, 
including Athens. Cimon, in spite of 
the active democratic opposition led 
by Ephialtes and Pericles, prevailed on 
the Athenians to send an expedition 
under his own command to their help; 
■he failed to carry the fortress, and was 
promptly informed that Sparta had no 
TUrther use for the services of Athens. 
Meanwhile, the democrats had intro- 
jfluced some highly popular reforms by 
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PRIZE WON BY ATHENS’ ALLIES 
With the intention of reducing Spaitan piedom- 
mance, Athens and Argos joined in operations 
against Corinth Sparta’s friend \ vietoiy of the 
Argives is commemorated by tins captured Corin¬ 
thian helmet, dedicated to Zeus 
British Museum 


which their hands were strengthened; 
Athens smarted under the insult of 
Ithome; Cimon returned to find that 
his popularity had vanished; and a 
year Jater he was. banished by the 
form of vote known ag. ostjacism-^the 
common expression of a sharp popular 
revulsion. 

The democratic anti-Laconian im¬ 
perialists were carried into power; 
Ephialtes was slain by an unknown 
assassin (461); and thenceforth for 
thirty years, with scarcely an interval, 
the policy of Athens was the policy of 
Pericles. Thenceforth, also, friend¬ 
ship between Sparta and Athens was 
at best a hollow pretense. The Mes- 
senian insurgents were eventually sup¬ 
pressed, but Athens provided them 
with a refuge and a settlement at Nau- 
pactus, her recently established outpost 
on the north shore of the Corinthian 
Gulf. 


The influence of Cimon and his 
personal popularity had deferred 
the breach between Athens and 
Sparta, which was hastened by his 
ostracism. Athens allied herself 
with Sparta’s inveterate Pelopon¬ 
nesian rival, Argos, and was very 
involved in a war, not at first 
with Sparta, but with her Dorian 
and at the same time maritime 
allies, Corinth and /Egina, whom 
the Athenian maritime develop¬ 
ment was threatening to throttle; 
a foretaste of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

Foretaste of the Peloponnesian War 
he quarrel broke out when Me- 
gara, at the north end of the 
Isthmus, sought and obtained the 
protection of Athens against the 
domination of her powerful neigh¬ 
bor Corinth. Megara from the 
Peloponnesian point of view was 
the gate of Attica, whose “wooden 
walls” were impenetrable. With 
Megara in her hands, Athens could 
be attacked only on her northern 
flank through Bceotia, dominated 
by Thebes. Corinth attacked Megara; 
Athens came to the rescue; ^Egina 
joined Corinth; but so successful were 
the Athenian arms that not only was 
Megara held but A 2 gina was reduced to 
complete submission and forced to 
enter the Delian Confederation as a 
tributary ally of Athens before two 
years were over (457). Yet at the 



VOTE TO BANISH THEMISTOCLES 
Notwithstanding his great services to Athens, 
47 j 2 b c the requisite 6,000 citizens voted 
that Themistocles should be ostracized, Ilere 
we see the potsherd (oslrakon) inscribed with 
his name by which one vote for his ostracism 
was cast 
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very moment when the struggle began, 
Athens was embaiking on that Egyp¬ 
tian adventure, the story of which has 
been told above. With her great ex¬ 
pedition locked up in Egypt while her 
main energies were engaged in the con¬ 
flict nearer home, she could exert her 
full strength in neither field—and 
Cimon, her great captain, was in exile. 
Her achievement in the circumstances 
was sufficiently astonishing. 

Then in 457 Sparta took the field; 
not at the first avowedly, but still un¬ 
mistakably, as the enemy of Athens. 
She found an excuse for dispatching 
a strong force to Bceotia, really to re¬ 
organize the Theban League. The 
return march involved an invasion of 
Attic territory, a battle at Tanagra in 
which the adherents of Cimon—whose 
personal services were offered to and 
rejected by the city which always com¬ 
manded his utter loyalty—fought as 
patriots with the bravest, and a tech¬ 
nical victory, which was a practical 
defeat, for the Peloponnesians. It is 
disputed whether Pericles procured the 
recall of Cimon at this point, who 
negotiated a truce with Sparta; cer¬ 
tainly Athens proceeded to force 
Bceotia, Thebes excepted, into the 
Delian Confederation. 

etween 456 and 448 Athens was 
apparently at the height of her 
power. The coasts on both sides of 
the Gulf of Corinth were dominated 
by her; she was mistress of Megara 
and of most of Bceotia; the treasury of 
the Delian Confederation had been 
transferred from Delos to Athens; 
Cimon was now back, in the double 
character of pacificator in relation to 
Sparta and incomparable commander 
of fleets and armies, and bearing no 
malice to either Sparta or his own 
countrymen. When he died, as re¬ 
counted above, the long strain of the 
Persian war was over. 

At this auspicious moment, then, in 
448, Pericles made the proposal which 



GREAT ATHENIAN IMPERIALIST 
After his ostracism Themistocles fled first to 
Argos and then to the Peisians Found at 
Magnesia in Asia Minor, where he was allowed 
to settle by the Great King, and now in 
Munich, this statue has lately been identified 
as the man who laid the foundations of 
Athenian greatness. 

From Percy Gaidner, "New Chapters in Greek Art" 

(if it was genuine) displays the pan- 
Hellenic idealism underlying his Athe¬ 
nian imperialism. Hitherto Hellas 
had acted in something like unison 
only under stress of a manifest neces¬ 
sity for common defense against an 
overwhelming common menace. Now, 
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TO PRESERVE ATHENS AGAINST ATTACK 
At the close of tlie Peri an war, Themistocles so strengthened 
the defenses of Athens as to make it a fortress in itself The 
city was surrounded by a high, carefully constructed wall, a sec¬ 
tion of which is shown here; and the fortifications of the Acrop¬ 
olis, partly destroyed by the Persians, were restored. 

P)u>to, Deutsches Archaologisches Inshtut 


hegemony—n o t of 
Spartan imperialism; 
for the Spaitan state 
was too slow and too 
politically timid, for 
all the valoi of her 
soldiers, to contem¬ 
plate the responsibili¬ 
ties of empire. 

Meanwhile Athens 
itself, the actual “city 
of the violet crown,” 
had become much 
better able to defy 
militaiy attack than 
she had been in the 
past. In the old days 
Peisistratus had for 
his own ends dis¬ 
mantled the old city 
wall; when the Per¬ 
sians came to Mara¬ 
thon, and ten years 
later to Thermopylae, 
Athens was unforti- 


in lime of assured peace, so far as the 
Barbarian was concerned, he invited 
all Hellas to join in a sort of imperial 
conference with a view to joint action 
for common ends in which all Hellas 
was interested; primarily the restora- 
• * tion of the temples, revered by all 
alike, in territory that had been rav¬ 
aged by the Barbarians, and the sup¬ 
pression of the piracy from which the 
commerce of all Hellas was suffering 
losses. 

Such a conference would have held 
in it immeasurable possibilities of 
future pan-Hellenic development. But 
unmistakably it would also have in¬ 
volved Athenian hegemony—more¬ 
over, the Peloponnese had not been 
ravaged by the Persians. The pro¬ 
posal did not appeal to Sparta nor to 
the rest of the Peloponnesians; they 
declined it; and Pericles was free to 
fall back on Athenian imperialism. 
And against the imperialism of the 
great maritime democracy was in¬ 
evitably arrayed the whole force of 
oligarchic militarism under Spartan 


fied. The actual citadel, the Acrop¬ 
olis, was the only position that could 
be held for a week. When the war was 
over and the Athenians returned to the 
city, Themistocles, in spite of the 
benevolent remonstrances of Sparta, 
raised a new wall and fortified the great 
port of the Piraeus, from which the city 
itself, four miles away, was however 
still liable to be cut off. It was only 
under the rule of Pericles that the har¬ 
bor fortifications were completed and 
the famous Long Walls were carried 
from the city to the port, so that the 
whole was from the military point of 
view one great fortified town. 

But the years immediately follow¬ 
ing the Peace of Callias brought the 
lesson that extension of dominion by 
land was a mistake for the power 
whose strength lay in her navy. Re¬ 
volt followed revolt, usually the out¬ 
come of oligarchical plots. Boeotia 
broke away, Thebes recovering her as¬ 
cendancy. Euboea broke away, but 
here the revolt was stamped out. 
Megara broke away, massacred its 
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Athenian garrison and 
joined the Pelopon¬ 
nesian League; Attica 
was once more open 
to invasion along the 
whole of her land 
frontier, though little 
Plataa held indomi¬ 
tably to her alliance. 

Encompassed with 
dangers, Athens in 
4 4 S concluded a 
thirty years peace 
with the allied Pelo¬ 
ponnesians, surren¬ 
dering almost all her 
recent acquisitions on 
the mainland of 
Greece. 

WELL-PLANNED MEASURES OF DEFENSE 
HE precise status While Athens was adequately protected against attack by the 
f Atkin t tkii battlements raised at Themistocles’ instigation, her safety was not 

01 Atnens at tms rea ]] y enS ared until Pericles had her connected with the Piraeus 
Stage IS not altogether by the Long Walla, These strongly fortified lines made commu- 
easy to grasp. It had nication between Athens and her port practically secure. 

no precedent. It was 

not, like the hegemony of Sparta, a Moreover, beyond this Pericles de- 
universally recognized preeminence veloped a new system of colonization, 

resting on acknowledged military pres- planting on the lands of the allies set- 

tige; Sparta claimed no right of ap- tlements of Athenian citizens who re¬ 
plying compulsion to her allies as aris- mained Athenian citizens under Athe- 

ing from her hegemony. But the nian jurisdiction, and served in effect 

Delian Confederation had at a very as a sort of Athenian garrison. The 

early stage claimed the right of com- land was not stolen—it was paid for 

pelling maritime states to join it and, generally by some reduction of the 

having joined, to remain in it; and tribute. The system was popular at 

the voice of the Confederation from Athens; it made provision at a con- 

the outset was in effect the voice of venient distance for surplus popula- 

Athens. Save for the contingents from ticn, practically without cost to the 

three islands, the fleet was her fleet; exchequer, and it helped to extend 

whenever compulsion was applied, commerce. It was not equally popu- 

Athens applied it; virtually if not for- lar with the allies, but it tended to 

mally she fixed the contributions, and keep them under control. The bonds 

unequivocally she alone controlled the that attached them to Athens were 

expenditure. Wherever she applied scarcely silken, 

compulsion it was attended by some 

curtailment of autonomy, a definite fir 1 he magnetic power exercised by 
loss of independence, formally acknowl- Pericles over the people of Athens 
edged by treaty; in effect she was not was shaken but not broken by the re- 

the president of a league of equal verses which brought about the corn- 

states, but the mistress of a number parative humiliation of the Thirty 

of dependent states whose tribute Years Peace. His triumph was a tri- 

maintained the Athenian navy. umph of personality, since he rejected 
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entirely the vulgar arts of the dema¬ 
gogue, holding himself aloof from the 
crowd. He maintained his rule be¬ 
cause he compelled confidence even in 
the face of failure and of an opposi¬ 
tion, mainly factious, no doubt, but 
headed by a leader of distinguished 
integrity, Thucydides (not the his¬ 
torian), the son of Melesias, who was 
actuated partly by mistrust of his 
popular innovations and still more by 
dislike of his domineering treatment of 
the allies. But when, three years after 
the peace, Thucydides challenged a 
direct trial of strength, It was he him¬ 
self, not Pericles, who was ostracized. 

To the popular mind Thucydides 
represented the party of oligarchic re¬ 
action, while imperialism appealed to 
its imagination. The combination of 
the most advanced democratic meth¬ 
ods with an Olympian personal aloof¬ 
ness and imperialist idealism was irre¬ 
sistible. Neither corruption nor terror¬ 
ism had any part in maintaining the 
sway of Pericles. He was in effect an 
uncrowned king who ruled simply be¬ 
cause the populace of Athens chose 
that he should rule as the one man 
who commanded their confidence. 

The feature in the domestic policy 



FOR SENTINELS AND ARCHERS 
The Long Walls at Athens were solidly con¬ 
structed of stone, and were surmounted by a 
crenellated galjery of brick, roofed with tiles— 
as seen in this reconstruction—which would 
afford perfect protection to the garrison. 

Welltr, "Athens and its Monuments'' 


of Pericles which secured his popu¬ 
larity was the extension of democratic 
principles. All citizens were to be 
equal before the law. He came into 
power as champion of the curtailment 
of the privileges exercised by the 
Areopagus (an ancient and time- 
honored body from the membership of 
which the great bulk of the citizens 
were by its constitution permanently 
excluded), and of the transfer of its 
functions to a body admission to which 
was open to all. 


Democratic Policy of Pericles 
ftfSNCE in power, he systematically 
't' extended the principle of pay¬ 
ment for the discharge of all minor 
public services for which the average 
citizen could not otherwise have af¬ 
forded to spare the time, and he made 
the discharge of those functions an 
integral part of the citizen’s duty to 
the state. There was no political office 
which any citizen might not aspire to 
attain by election or by lot. He eased 
the economic burden of the surplus 
population by turning his imperialism 
to account and planting them out on 
those settlements or “cleruchies” al¬ 
ready described, thereby also increas¬ 
ing the popularity of imperialism—at 
Athens. 

Not the least of the means by which 
he acquired his ascendancy was the 
magnificence which flattered the Athe¬ 
nian’s pride in his city and in himself. 
Greece at large refused, as we have 
seen, to aid in that restoration of the 
ruined temples which was a sacred ob¬ 
ligation upon all Hellenes. The work 
was left to Athens, and what under the 
guidance of Pericles she wrought is the 
immortal heritage of mankind. If 
Athens was wealthy she gave of her 
wealth freely; for but an infinitesimal 
fraction of die cost was defrayed from 
the treasury of her tributaries. 

Athens through her own outposts or 
her tributaries controlled the Darda¬ 
nelles and the Bosporus; it is toler¬ 
ably certain that Pericles had dreams 
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that extended to the Euxine—he very 
much strengthened the Athenian hold 
on the northein coastland of the 
ASgean, though latei his colony of 
Amphipolis became a source of weak¬ 
ness rather than strength In the west 
she commanded the entry to the Gulf 
of Corinth by the possession of Nau- 
pactus on its north shoie. Coicyra 
was a Corinthian colony, but always 
on such bad terms with her mothei 
city that hei friendship could almost 
be leckoned upon 

In Italy and Sicily the Doiian ele¬ 
ment was immensely piepondeiant 
But even heie Pencles sought to mtio- 
duce an Athenian penetration through 
the establishment of pan-Hellenic colo¬ 
nies—fiist a “New Sybans,” then 
Thurii—under Athenian influence, 
though with only limited success 

The weakness from which such a 
dominion as that of Athens is always 
liable to suffer was illustiated by the 
revolt of both Samos, one of the thiee 
ship-contributing states, and Byzan¬ 
tium, though both revolts were ended 
(439) without Peloponnesian intei- 
vention, Samos becoming a subject 
state. 

Mutterings before the Storm 

hatever jealousy Sparta may 
have felt towards Athens, she 
was too self-centered, too inert, too 
ready to rest stolidly in her* own 
strength to make the first move against 
her rival until the spui to action was 
supplied by someone else She was 
wholly devoid of the enterprise and 
initiative so characteristic of Athens. 
On the othei hand it was haidly less 
certain that the spur would be applied 
by the Doiian state which found her 
own maritime and commercial ambi¬ 
tions thwaited at every turn by her 
energetic rival. 

Athenian fleets dominated the Saio- 
nic Gulf and the Gulf of Corinth; they 
were invading Corinth’s preserves in 
the west, in Chalcidice the Corinthian 
colony of Potidaea had been absorbed 



UNCROWNED KING OF ATHENS 
Secure m the unwavering confidence of the 
Athenian democracy, J?etjcles never had re¬ 
course to dubious political expedients At home 
he realized democratic piinciples but in foreign 
affairs was an uncompromising imperialist 
British Museum 

into the Athenian League. If Corinth 
should see a chance of arousing the 
lethal gic wiath of Sparta against 
Athens to the point of action, she 
would ceitamly make the most of it. 
And then the scale would be weighted 
with the entire foice of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian League; and Sparta, feeling her 
hegemony bound up in the struggle, 
would be doubly dangerous. On that 
head Pericles can have had no illusion. 

A series of disconnected incidents 
produced the opportunity. First, in 
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43 Sj Corinth and her colony Corcyra 
fell out about the Corcyrean colony 
of Epidamnus, and Corcyra won a 
naval victory over her parent city. 
Corinth, having the Peloponnesian 
League behind her, prepared to punish 
Corcyra, who, hav¬ 
ing no one behind 
her, sought the alli¬ 
ance of Athens, 
whom Corinth 
pressed to remain 
neutral. The alli¬ 
ance might precipi¬ 
tate a Peloponnesian 
war, but in that 
event the Corcyrean 
fleet would be use¬ 
ful. Athens agreed 
to help Corcyra, but 
only if Corinth at¬ 
tacked her. In a 
sea-fight at Sybota 
a small Athenian 
squadron saved the 
Corcyrean fleet from 
a grave disaster 
(433). Corinth had 
an arguable case for 
charging Athens 
with a breach of the 
[Thirty Years Peace. 

Next year Poti- 
daea revolted, refus¬ 
ing to dismiss her 
Corinthian magis¬ 
trates and to raze 
her own walls at the bidding of Athens. 
Half the Chalcidian peninsula followed 
suit, incited thereto by the Macedonian 
kiHg Perdiccas, who had a private per¬ 
sonal grievance against Athens In 432 
an Athenian force defeated the Corin¬ 
thian commander of the Potidaeans and 
laid siege to the city. Corinth appealed 
to Sparta; Pericles retorted with a de¬ 
cree forbidding entry to any Megarian 
at any port under Athenian control— 
Megara having aided Corinth at Sy¬ 
bota—and the Pericles decree left 
Megara faced with complete commer¬ 
cial ruin. 


How the War At Last Broke Out 
part A found the Coiinthian ap¬ 
peal convincing, backed as it was 
by other Peloponnesian stales. But, 
as always, she wanted time to get into 
movement. She gained some delay by 
laismg irrelevant 
points which were 
brushed aside as a 
matter of couise. 
Then came the ulti¬ 
matum. If Athens 
did not free the 
Hellenes whom she 
held in subjection, 
there would be war 
Athens responded 
that if Sparta would 
set the example in 
her own dominion 
she would follow it. 
This being the last 
thing that Sparta 
would dream of 
doing, it meant that 
Athens had confi¬ 
dently taken up the 
gauge which Sparta 
had hesitatingly 
thrown down. 

The war which 
opened in the spring 
of 431 was a strug¬ 
gle for domination 
between a maritime 
empire and a mis¬ 
tress of continental 
armies, with this qualification, that 
Attica had a long and indefensible land 
frontier, while she had on the con¬ 
tinent no mote effective friend than the 
small state of Platasa, though her fleets 
included those of both Chios and 
Lesbos. 

In the eyes of its great historian 
Thucydtdes, the war was by far the 
most important in the history of Man. 
Some moderns, on the other hand, are 
apt to scoff at it as no more than a 
paltry squabble between petty states. 
In fact, its one indisputable result was 
the disappearance of any oossibility 



FIRST SCIENTIFIC HISTORIAN 
Our knowledge of the Peloponnesian wai 
is largely derived from Thucydides, 
whose account and interpretation of 
events are unbiassed, although he was 
an Athenian This bust, in Holkham 
Hall, Norfolk, is one of the best extant 
FromPoulsen, "Gteek and Roman PaiHalts” 
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that may have previously existed of 
Hellenic unification, which, just con¬ 
ceivably, might have been the out¬ 
come of an unqualified Athenian vic¬ 
tory. A politically consolidated Hellas 
was possibly a Periclean dream; but 
the war in actual fact brought it no 
nearer to achievement and was, there¬ 
fore, a sheer waste. Unification was 
incompatible with the conception of 
state individualism ingrained in the 
Greek mind. But the history of the 
war was written by Thucydides, and 
whether we overrate or underrate its 
significance, the record is one of the 
masterpieces of the world’s historical 
literature. 

ericles from the outset realized 
the fundamental fact that on land 
the hostile forces were overwhelmingly 
superior, and that Attica, as distin¬ 
guished from the city of Athens with 
its ports, was indefensible. Year by 
year the Peloponnesian armies ravaged 
Attica, practically unopposed. In the 
second year (430), Athens was 
brought almost to her knees by the 
outbreak within the city—over¬ 
crowded by the rural population 
gathered behind its wall—of bubonic 
plague, which destroyed a quarter of 
the people but ex¬ 
tended no farther 
than the city itself. 

The anti-demo¬ 
cratic and the ultra¬ 
imperialist parties 
seized the opportun¬ 
ity for an attack upon 
Pericles, who had 
found it hard enough 
to induce the Athe¬ 
nians to watch the 
devastation of their 
property outside the 
city walls. Yet his 
ascendancy, though 
seriously shaken, was 
not lost. But in the 
following year (429) 
he died, and the lead- 


eiship of the democratic imperialists 
passed into other hands. 

The war policy of Pericles rested 
on the conviction that nothing could 
be gained and much might be lost by 
attempting to meet the main Pelopon¬ 
nesian armies on land. The reply to 
the attacks upon Attica must be the 
throttling of the Peloponnesian states 
by an irresistible sea power, killing 
their commerce and incidentally 
threatening their coasts with harassing 
raids. To this end the command of 
the western sea was vital, that of the 
jEgean being already secure. 

The policy was implicit in the de¬ 
cree against Megara which imme¬ 
diately preceded the war; and Pericles 
had promptly accepted overtures for 
alliance from Sicilian Leontini as a 
check on the connection between Cor¬ 
inth and Syracuse. Immediately this 
led to little; but during these first 
years Athens strengthened her position 
in the western islands and on the 
Acarnanian coast, and some brilliant 
victories were won over superior 
squadrons by the able commander 
Phormio, whose career however was 
somewhat unaccountably brief. On 
the Chalcidian peninsula the siege of 
Potidaea was carried to the finish, the 



ON BOARD AN ATHENIAN TRIREME 
The type of battleship generally used in the Peloponnesian war 
was the trireme, a. heavy but swift vessel propelled by oars ar¬ 
ranged in three banks. Archaeological discussion, based very 
latgely on this Athenian relief, has not succeeded m deciding 
exactly how the banks were arranged. 

From a cost m the British Museum 





YOUNG SOLDIER BOUND FOR THE WARS 
The strength of Greek armies lay in heavy infantry, ' hophtes," 
of which Sparta possessed the most efficient force In battle the 
typical hoplite was equipped with cuuass, greaves and sword in 
addition to a tunic, vizored helmet, spear and emblazoned shield 
such as we see in this drawing of about 450 B C 
Fiom a tomb iekythos 111 the National Museum, Athens, after Pfuhl 


Potidaeans were expelled and the place 
was occupied by the Athenians. 
/Egina was completely Atticized in the 
first year by the total expulsion of the 
ALginetans, who were planted by the 
Spartans on Laconian soil. 

No marked progress on either side 
is to be observed in the years imme¬ 
diately following the death of Pericles. 
But to this period belong three epi¬ 
sodes which have been made famous 
by the vivid narrative of Thucydides. 

he opening incident of the war had 
been an attempt of the Thebans 
to get possession of Plataea by a trick. 
The trick was foiled in circumstances 
which could fairly be called a breach 
of faith on the part of the Platseans, 
who appealed to Athens. She with¬ 
drew the non-combatant inhabitants, 
leaving a garrison of 400 Platseans and 
eighty Athenians. In spite of prom¬ 
ises, no more was done for Plataea, to 
which in the third year the Pelopon¬ 


nesians laid siege, since 
the ganison stoutly re¬ 
fused to suuendei. In 
the fifth year the place 
was so closely invested, 
and in such foice, that 
though all attempts to 
cariy the defenses weie 
foiled by the ingenuity 
and dauntless resolu¬ 
tion of the besieged the 
place was on the verge 
of reduction by starva¬ 
tion Half the gairi- 
son cut its way out and 
escaped to Athens; the 
other half then stuien- 
deied at disci etion and 
weie all put to death 
because “they had 
done nothing to help 
the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies.” 

The second episode 
is the revolt from the 
Athenian League of the 
free island of Lesbos 
(with the exception of loyal Meth- 
ymna) headed by Mitylene. This lime 
it was the Peloponnesians who prom¬ 
ised aid but sent none. Mitylene was 
forced to surrender, submitting its fate 
to the judgment of Athens. So fierce 
was the wiath of the demociacy at the 
revolt, which could not in this case be 
attributed to Athenian tyranny, that 
the Assembly, now led by the notorious 
or famous Cleon, condemned the entire 
population to death or slavery. A ship 
was dispatched with the order; happily 
it went on its awful enand with no 
great haste, but it had arrived and the 
order was on the point of execution 
when a second trireme swept into the 
harbor bearing a reprieve. A second 
specially summoned meeting of the As¬ 
sembly had reversed the fatal sentence, 
and the oarsmen, racing without a mo¬ 
ment’s relaxation as if their own lives 
were at stake, arrived barely in time, 
with a start of twenty-four hours to 
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make up. A strong interest attaches 
to the debate in the assembly as re¬ 
ported by Thucydides^ for in it the 
question of humanity is entirely ig¬ 
nored, and the decision turns wholly 
on the political danger of putting in 
execution a sentence in itself regarded 
by the assembly as obviously just and 
legitimate. 

This was in the fourth and fifth 
years; in the fifth also began the epi¬ 
sode of the Corcyrean revolution, 
which the Gieek historian makes the 
text for profound generalizations on 
the effects of revolutionary frenzy. 
With the obvious vaiiations in the 
staging of the tragedy, Corcyra was 
very much like Paris in the days of 
the Terror. The oligarchic pro-Coiin- 
thian party attempted a “coup d’etat,” 
and paid the penalty of failure in full. 
An Athenian fleet 
which was on its way r 
to Sicily played a sorry 
part in the closing 
scene of the struggle, 
some two years after 
its beginning. 


flp'HE p a n-Hellenic 
^ idealism which we 
are warranted in at¬ 
tributing to Pericles 
disappears with his 
death. If we have read 
him aright, his concep¬ 
tion was that of a 
united Hellas wherein 
Athens should be queen 
in virtue of her moral 
and intellectual ascend¬ 
ancy. Athens was to 
be to Hellas what 
Pericles was to Athens; 
not a tyrant ruling by 
force in her own inter¬ 
est, but a sovereign be¬ 
cause the incarnation 
of all that was best in 
Hellas, She was so be¬ 
cause her people en¬ 


joyed a personal freedom without 
parallel elsewhere. That her leader¬ 
ship might win recognition she must 
have power, but the power was the 
means to the fulfillment of an ideal. 

flir'iiERE was no second Pericles in 
ViL' whom the democracy could place 
its trust; the men who took his place 
were democrats and imperialists, but 
their democracy was hostility to the 
class which owed its influence to birth 
and wealth, and their imperialism was 
the lust of rule. All the pictures of 
them that we possess were painted by 
their enemies, who would allow them 
no virtues; charges of dishonesty and 
blank incapacity count for little; hut 
it is not easy to find signs of real 
statesmanship either in them or in their 
antagonists, the “gentlemen”—a term 
which perhaps more nearly than any 





ARMS AND ARMOR OF GREEK WARRIORS 
Although this pamtiugf (c 460 b.c ) has a mythological subject 
-Sfsttter of A^^ont-the delate enable ns to TOWdm 
the cear of a contemporary soldier. While each of heroes 
is only partfa§y”ed they have aH the accoutre of the 
ordinary hoplite apportioned between them. 

From Pf*hh "Maetvrpleces of Greek Poi*Mpa," Chatto Sr Winivs 
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other expresses the meaning of the 
epithet they applied to themselves. 
There were no longer any grand issues 
at stake; the war party wanted only 
to extend the dominion of Athens, the 
peace party only to thwart the war 
party, while the Peloponnesians mainly 
desired to humiliate the “tyrant of the 
seas.” 

Politics apart, there appeared, one 
on either side, two military leaders en- 
dowed with some originality and initia¬ 
tive, the Athenian Demosthenes and 
the Spartan Brasidas. These were 
qualities which the Spartan system 
tended to suppress entirely in the 
Spartan armies, but it may be re¬ 
marked that they were not infre¬ 
quently displayed by the Spartan in 
foreign service. 

Demosthenes dealt the most effec¬ 
tive blow on the part of Athens. While 
with the fleet, weather-bound off the 
Messenian coast, he seized and forti¬ 
fied Pylos on the modem Bay of 
Navarino. The Peloponnesians tried 
to eject him, but only succeeded in 
landing a small Spartan force on the 
island of Sphacteria; which in turn 
was reduced to such straits that sur¬ 
render or death was the only possible 
choice. The Spartans surrendered, 
much to the surprise of their neigh¬ 
bors, though no one else would have 
hesitated for a moment; and so long 
as they remained captive they ceased 
their annual devastation of Attica. 

ericles, when the thirty years 
truce was made, had learnt, and 
never afterwards forgot, that at¬ 
tempted conquests on land were bad 
policy. Yet the democrats twice tried 
—and failed—to master Boeotia. The 
second attempt was accompanied by a 
grave military disaster at the battle of 
Delium, where the life of the young 
Alcibiades was-saved by the sturdy 
philosopher Socrates. In the same 
year (4x4) Brasidas with a small body 
of irregular xroops was sent oy Sparta 
to help the malcontents of the Thra¬ 


cian coast and Chalcidice, which broke 
into general revolt against Athens. 

By this time there was a strong 
peace party in both Athens and Sparta, 
and in 423 a truce was actually formu¬ 
lated; but it broke down. Brasidas, 
now playing brilliantly for his own 
hand in the north, and Cleon at 
Athens, meant the war to go on; and 
it was only when both of them were 
killed in a battle before Amphipolis 
(422) that the peace parties carried 
the day and the first stage of the war 
was concluded by the Peace of Nicias, 
the Athenian high priest of Respect¬ 
ability. For the time it satisfied 
Sparta and Athens; but it left Corinth, 
Megara and Boeotia raging. It had in 
it no element of durability. 

he terms of the peace involved the 
restoration on both sides of sun¬ 
dry conquests. They were rejected 
by Sparta’s allies; she was unable to 
enforce them; Athens consequently 
refused to carry out her part of the 
bargain. War parties and peace par¬ 
ties predominated alternately in vari¬ 
ous states; local hostilities broke out 
in various quarters; kaleidoscopic 
combinations and dissolutions and re¬ 
combinations followed in bewildering 
succession; until in 415 emerges the 
determination of Athens to embark on 
the great venture which was to prove 
her ruin, the Sicilian expedition. 

Ostensibly it was in answer to an 
appeal from Sicilian -allies—from Se- 
gesta for aid against Selinus, and from 
Leontini for deliverance from Syra¬ 
cuse, Actually the intention was to 
absorb Sicily into the Athenian em¬ 
pire. The great advocate was the bril¬ 
liant, erractic and utterly unprincipled 
Alcibiades, an aristocrat who when it 
suited him posed as a democrats 
leader; the opposition was led by 
Nicias. The Athenians enthusiastic¬ 
ally adopted the proposal in spite of 
the huge expenditure and the enor¬ 
mous risks it involved, and then ap¬ 
pointed to the command Nicias and 
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Alcibiades, the one as 
timid and half-hearted 
as the other was eagei 
and leckless, between 
whom zealous coopera¬ 
tion was inconceivable; 
a quite impossible com¬ 
bination. With them 
was associated the ca¬ 
pable soldier Lama- 
chus, who made no 
pretense to be a poli¬ 
tician and possessed no 
other influence. 


3&XTHEBT0 Sicily and 
Italy had stood 
outside the conflict in 
eastern Hellas. The 


tyrannies had given 
place generally to de¬ 
mocracies before the 


middle of the century, 
soon after the death of 


Hieron in 467, and 
there had been a long 
period of general pros¬ 
perity, while Syracuse 
continued to maintain 


a dominant position. 
Pericles had sought 
nothing more than 
some extension of 



POLITICAL DOCUMENT CARVED IN STONE 
After the disaster of TEgospotami m 405, Athens had no friend 
but the democracy of Samos, which offered to help her to con¬ 
tinue the war with Sparta. The treaty arranged between the 
two states was engraved on this marble block, decorated with 
their patron goddesses, Athena and Hera, on the Acropolis, 
Aciopolis Museum, Athens 


Athenian influence in the west; Ionian 
cities in those regions had rather in¬ 
cited Athenian intervention through 
jealousy of the Syracusan ascendancy, 
but when the Peloponnesian ^ai was 
in full swing, a congress of the Sicilian 
states, under the peisuasive influence 
of the Syiacusan Hermocrates, made it 
tolerably evident that Sicily generally 
meant to keep itself clear of that com¬ 
plication, and that outside interven¬ 
tion in Sicilian affairs would be re¬ 
sented. 

But Athenian imperialism in its most 
aggressive and wanton form was at 
fever heat, owing to the successful and 
utterly inexcusable conquest and an¬ 
nexation of the island of Melos in 416, 
just when the opportunity for aggres¬ 


sive action in Sicily presented itself. 
Athens snatched at the chance, and 
paid the penalty which resulted fiom 
the expeditions to Sicily upon which it 
then embarked. 

The expedition which sailed from 
Athens in 415 was on a scale without 
precedent. Its departure was imme¬ 
diately preceded by an outrage which 
can only have been intended to pre¬ 
vent its sailing—the midnight mutila¬ 
tion of the sacred images known as 
Heimas Popular rumor, sedulously 
fostered, fixed the guilt of the sacrilege 
upon the notoriously reckless and pro¬ 
fane Alcibiades, who immediately chal¬ 
lenged trial. As this wquld have in¬ 
volved delaying the expedition, inquiry 
was postponed. 
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Athenian Expedition to Sicily 

he generals reached Sicily, to find 
that the promises of financial and 
military support on which Athens had 
acted had no material basis. Lama- 
chus, as a plain soldier, urged an im¬ 
mediate attack on Syracuse, which 
would probably have been successful. 
Nicias favored a demonstration, to be 
followed by retirement. Alcibiades 
wanted diplomacy to precede the fight¬ 
ing. The schemes of Lamachus being 
over-ridden, he -gave his support to 
Alcibiades. The military opportunity 
was lost, and then the whole scheme 
of diplomacy was wrecked by a sum¬ 
mons for Alcibiades to return to 
Athens and stand his trial—a manifest 
conspiracy of his enemies at home, 
working on popular superstition, 

Lamachus and Nicias were left, 
while he started on his return journey; 
but, seeing no prospect of a fair trial, 
he made his escape on the way home, 
was condemned to death and forfei¬ 
ture in his absence, and became for 
the time the most vindictive and viru¬ 
lent enemy of the Athenian democracy 
which had wronged him. In his new 
.character he found no difficulty in 
persuading Sparta that it was her duty 
to throw her weight once more into 
the scale against Athens; which was 
more determined than ever to carry on 
the Sicilian adventure. 

That adventure might still' have 
been successful but for the pathetic 
confidence of the Athenians in the gen¬ 
eralship of the pious but incompetent 
Nicias, in spile of his own desire to 
relinquish the command. Diplomacy 
having broken down, the Athenians 
laid siege to Syracuse. Their fleet was 
able completely to blockade the har¬ 
bor, and there was only a small gap 
remaining in the siege lines which cut, 
off the city from the interior, when 
Lamachus, to whom the chief credit 
so far was due, was killed. That gap 
Nicias omitted to close; with disas¬ 
trous results. For it enabled Gylippus 
—almost but not quite another Brasi- 


das—who had been sent from Sparta 
to help the Syracusans, to effect an 
entry; and with his arrival the whole 
situation changed. Nicias in his dis¬ 
patches was forced to declare that, so 
far from victory being in sight, the 
whole affair would have to be aban¬ 
doned unless a second expedition on 
as large a scale as the first could be 
sent from Athens. 

She was beset now by the whole 
of the old Peloponnesian alliance. 
Sparta, urged by Alcibiades, had seized 
and garrisoned Deceleia, on Attic soil, 
whence she could conduct raids at any 
moment. But Athens would not admit 
defeat; nor did she permit Nicias to 
resign. But as colleagues she sent in 
command of a new great force Demos¬ 
thenes and Eurymedon, 

The Disaster before Syracuse 
he second expedition, arriving in 
the late summer (413), found an 
already desperate situation, the Athe¬ 
nian forces thoroughly demoralized by 
failures and defeats, the Syracusans 
full of confidence, brilliantly led and 
dominating not only the Great Harbor 
but the siege lines as well. Desperate 
endeavors to retrieve the position on 
land and on sea were disastrously de¬ 
feated. The Athenian fleet after a 
severe struggle was cooped up in the 
harbor, the mouth of which was 
blocked. A last frantic effort to break 
out was hopelessly crushed. Retreat 
inland to friendly territory while there 
was yet time was the only chance; but 
before it could begin every line of es¬ 
cape was ambushed or blocked. 

Never have the “pity and terror” 
which are the essence of tragedy been 
more movingly presented than in the 
wonderful pages wherein Thucydides 
tells the story of those last days. Out 
of those once proud Athenian hosts, 
all who survived the slaughters and 
the agonies of that despairing retreat 
passed what was left to them of life 
in exiled slavery. 

The annihilation of the Sicilian Ex« 
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pedition was the end of the Athenian 
Empire. 

It was not indeed immediately evi¬ 
dent that the empire was at an end. 
Athens maintained the struggle for 
nine years more. But she had no re¬ 
serve left to fall back on, no tiusted 
leader who could command steady con¬ 
fidence and carry on a consistent 
policy. The one man, Alcibiades, who 
perhaps had the necessaty ability, was 
wholly lacking in the character which 
was still more necessary. Faction 
after faction at home snatched an in¬ 
complete and precarious control for a 
time; treason, it can hardly be 
doubted, was perpet¬ 
ually at work; expet i- 
mental reconstructions 
of the constitution fol¬ 
lowed one after another 
in rapid succession; 
but the resolution to 
fight on to the last gasp 
never wavered, though 
the odds had become 
almost overwhelming. 

GY year after the Sic- 
ilian disaster, all 
Ionia was in revolt 
against the “tyrant” 
state, not realizing that 
subjection to Persia 
was still the inevitable 
alternative to the tyr¬ 
anny; only Samos re¬ 
mained loyal. The 
Persian satraps of the 
west, Tissaphernes at 
Sardis and Pharnaba- 
zus at Dascylium, were 
fully alive to the sit¬ 
uation, though each 
had his own game to 
play. Spart a had never 
troubled about Ionia, 
and was quite ready to 
bargain with the sat¬ 
raps for the downfall 
of Athens at the price 
of Ionia, and in par¬ 


t ticular for the money necessary to 
' keep a fleet in commission. Presently, 
too, she found in Lysander a soldier 
and statesman who could ignore tradi¬ 
tion, seize occasion when rt offered, act 
on his own responsibility, and—very 
unlike most Spartans—was not to be 
bribed. 

GYecibiades, having fallen out with 
the Spartans, and possibly aiming 
to make himself tyrant, was intriguing 
at Athens for his own. restoration as a 
chief of the democrats; the satraps in¬ 
trigued against each other with Alci¬ 
biades or Lysander. The one constant 


KNIGHT WHO SERVED AGAINST SPARTA 
The presence of Athenian contingents in the Corinthian, army 
operating against Sparta in 394 is commemorated by this cenotaph 
erected at Athens as a tribute to Deaileos, who was killed at the 
battle of Coiinth, a Spartan victory He was one of five knights— 
the others are anonymous—celebrated for their heroism. 

Ft am Percy Gardner, "Sculptured Tombf of Hellas" 
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factor is the association of Sparta with 
one or both of the Persian governors, 
who intended through her to recover 
effective dominion in Ionia, and the 
most surprising feature is the extent 
to which Athens went on holding hei 
own, in spite of her endless domestic 
dissensions, for close upon eight years, 
gaining one notable victory at Argi- 
nusae (406). 

Unconquered she remained, maimed 
and weakened though she was, until 
the almost incredible carelessness of 
her naval commander in the Hellespont 
gave Lysander the chance which he 
was not the man to let slip, and prac¬ 
tically her whole fleet was captured 
while the crews were on shore at 
iEgospotami in 405. 

Athens without an effective fleet was 
helpless By land and sea she was 
completely blockaded, and in 404 was 
reduced to unconditional surrender by 
starvation. It was only one of Sparta’s 
rare monetary flashes of generosity 
that saved her from the utter oblitera¬ 
tion to which the vindictive wrath of 
her Peloponnesian rivals would have 
condemned hei. Sparta could afford 
to be generous when generosity did 
not endanger her political hegemony; 
she could afford to remember that 


Hellas owed much to Athens, now that 
the Athenian Empire was gone beyond 
recall The Long Walls were pulled 
down, but Athens, humiliated, ex¬ 
hausted and shoin of her dependencies, 
still survived as an independent state, 
with an inherent power of recupeiation 
which ere long enabled her to resume 
her position among Hellenic leadeis. 

Persian Interference in Greek Affairs 

he interest of Persia in Hellenic 
affairs, which had slumbered since 
the Peace of Callias in 447, was le- 
vived by the disastrous end of the 
Sicilian expedition. With the ALgean 
closed to her by the sea power of 
Athens she had been content to leave 
hei turbulent neighbois to their own 
devices. Since the suppression of that 
Egyptian revolt in which Athens had 
played an unfortunate pait, peace had 
reigned throughout the vast empire 
under the mild rule of Arlaxeixes I. 
In 424, after his death and the assassi¬ 
nation of his son Xerxes II, Darius 
(II) Nothus succeeded. Tentative 
suggestions for alliance were made to 
him by both sides in the Hellenic war, 
but he was not tempted to intervene. 
Athens was still mistress of the seas. 

In 4x2, however, the situation, as 
we have seen, was 
changed. The possi¬ 
bility was opened to 
the Peloponnesians of 
challenging Athens on 
her own element. The 
satraps, though re¬ 
sponsible to the Great 
King, enjoyed almost 
unrestricted liberty of 
independent action 
The government leas- 
serted the claim, long 
in abeyance, to tiib- 
ute from the Ionian 
cities, and entered 
upon willing negotia¬ 
tions with the com¬ 
plaisant Spartans 
who, for the over- 



EMBLEM OF ATHENS’ REVIVED STRENGTH 
The fortifications of the Piraeus were largely demolished at the 
end of the Pelopsnnesian war, but were restored after the trium¬ 
phant return of Conon from his victory over Sparta at Cnidus 
The stonework of this section of the walls indicates how thoroughly 
Conou’s masons earned out their work 
Front Weller, "Athens and its Monuments" 
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throw of Athens, were quite ready to 
betray the pan-Hellenic cause; and it 
was barely through the financial and 
political cooperation of the satraps 
that Lysander was able in 405 to crush 
the stubborn resistance of Athens at 
the piice of Ionian freedom. 

On the tall of Athens, Sparta set up 
a tyranny (in the modern sense) of 
her own in the states which had 
formed the Athenian Empire, on lines 
devised and organized by Lysander, 
The effective government was put in 
the hands of Spartan officers (“har- 
mosts”) who ruled with a rod of iron, 
infinitely more oppressive than the 
“slavery” she was professedly abolish¬ 
ing, and resting solely on the irresist¬ 
ible force at her command. She was 
possessed now with a lust of empire, 
though the whole system upon which 
her prestige had been built up was in¬ 
compatible with the extension of her 
dominion beyond the borders of the 
Peloponnese. 

Precisely at this moment occurred a 
lemarkable crisis in the history of the 
Persian empire. 

Darius Nothus had two sons. The 
elder, Artaxerxes (known as “Longi- 
manus”), was his destined successor on 
the throne, to which however the 
younger, Cyrus, also aspired. Darius, 
seeing the obvious dissensions and jeal¬ 
ousy between the satraps Tissaphernes 
and Pharnabazus, had sent his younger 
son, a prince of brilliant ability, to the 
West to watch and really to supersede 
both. 

The March of the Ten Thousand 

C yrus had been quick to grasp the 
immense superiority of the Greek 
soldiery over the best of Oriental 
levies. He had established dose per¬ 
sonal relations with Lysander, whom 
he had even left as his lieutenant in 
his own province during a temporary 
absence. And he had probably al¬ 
ready resolved to seize the throne by 
the aid of his Greek friends, when his 
father died in 404 and Artaxerxes II 



MASSIVE COAST DEFENSES* 

The heights of the peninsula of Acte o\er- 
looked two harbors of the Piraeus, and were 
accordingly fortified with a wall, some 12 feet 
high by aS feet thick, and nearly sixty towers 
—equally strong, as this ruined example shows 

From Weller, "Athens and its Monuments" 

became king at a moment when the 
hill-men in the remote interior were 
causing trouble. Cyrus, in collusion 
with Sparta, collected a strong force 
of Greek soldiers of fortune, of whom 
large numbers were available owing to 
the termination of the war, ostensibly 
for the suppression of the insurgents 
in Pisidia (once a center of Hittite 
power); with these he marched inland, 
and then made known to them his real 
purpose. This was the famous Anab¬ 
asis, the “Going up” to Susa, the im¬ 
mortal tale wheieof was recorded in 
the matter-of-fact prose of one of the 
chief actors in the adventure, the 
Athenian Xenophon. 

The adventure failed only because, 
on the way to Babylon, in the very 
moment of what should have been de¬ 
cisive victory at Cunaxa, won by the 
prowess and discipline of the Greeks 
over immensely superior numbers, 
Cyrus himself, in hot pursuit of his 
bi other, was cut down and slain on the 
field. When Cyrus fell there was noth¬ 
ing more to fight for. If he had won, 
Persia would have been carried out of 
her lethargy by a king of such enter¬ 
prising ability as she had not known 
since the death of Darius the Great. 
There is no limit to speculation on th^ 
possible results. 
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WHERE STOOD AN IMPORTANT GATEWAY 
From the land =ide, the Piraeus could only be entered by gates set 
in the engirdling nail, the most important w as the A sty Gate, 
through which passed the main road from Athens. Here we see 
the fragmentary remains of one of the twin flanking towers that 
guarded each gate in case of attack 
Photo, Deutsches Aiclueolotjnchci Invtitut 


But Cyrus was slain, and the Ten 
Thousand Greeks, whom the Persians 
dared not attack directly, elected 
Xenophon to command them, and 
made their perilous and famous re¬ 
treat, having learned the lesson to 
which seventy years later Alexander 
was to give such tremendous effect— 
that Persia was penetrable, and that 
eastern armies stood no chance against 
"the disciplined spearmen of the West. 

n the fall of Cyrus the satraps of 
Dascylium and Sardis again 
dominated the West. Sparta, impli¬ 
cated in the great adventure, had 
broken with both of them. But in 
Hellas she had set out to establish in 
practice her own despotic authority, 
not only in her own dominions proper 
and in those which had been trans¬ 
ferred to her from the Athenian Em¬ 
pire, but—in fact if not in form— 
among her own allies. Her ambitions 
soon drew her into war, not so much 
with Persia as with the satraps. The 
conduct of that war passed in 396 into 
the hands of a new king, Agesilaus, 
who had dreams of a conquest, though 
he had neither the means nor the 


ability to set about it 
on a great scale. 

Conon, the able 
Athenian admiral who 
had saved a remnant of 
the Athenian fleet from 
the disaster of iEgos- 
potami, had taken 
refuge in Cyprus with 
Evagoras, tyrant of 
Salamis by grace of the 
Great King. He was 
now placed in com¬ 
mand of the Persian 
fleet, having nothing 
so much at heart as 
the humiliation of 
Sparta; who could not 
longer retain her very 
recent and unaccus¬ 
tomed role as mis¬ 
tress of the ASgcan. 
Athens was rapidly recovering, owing 
largely to the moderation and free¬ 
dom from party spirit of the leaders 
of the restored democracy. Corinth 
and Thebes, Sparta’s old allies, were 
now seething with indignation at her. 

N 395 open war broke out between 
Thebes and Sparta; next year she 
found herself faced by a coalition of 
Thebes, Athens, Corinth, Argos and 
other states, and was penned in the 
Peloponnesus. The Persian fleet under 
its Athenian commander won a de¬ 
cisive victory at Cnidus; and Conon, 
accompanied by Pharnabazus, paid a 
visit to Athens, whose recovery was 
thereupon celebrated and confirmed by 
the restoration of the Long Walls. 
Corinth succeeded in holding the bar¬ 
rier of the Isthmus, largely owing to 
the skill with which Iphicrates, an 
Athenian soldier of original genius, re¬ 
organized and rearmed the light troops, 
known as “peltasts,” hitherto a merely 
subsidiary force, as a new and highly 
efficient military arm. 

Incidentally the inherent weakness 
of the Persian system had been re¬ 
vealed not only by the march of the 
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Ten Thousand but by the successful 
breaking away of Egypt, always restive 
under foreign rule. This probably took 
place about the time of the death of 
Darius II, with which it was doubtless 
connected. It is evident that the suc¬ 
cessive kings at Susa neither exercised 
sufficient control over the great satraps 
nor gave them sufficient support when 
the authority of the government was at 
stake. The Greeks, however, were so 
divided among themselves that they 
failed to take advantage of the posi¬ 
tion, and were each and all ready for 
an alliance with the Persian by which 
their own individual interests might be 
furthered. 

Effects of the “Persian Peace” 

ccordingly we now find Sparta, 
hard pressed by the new confed¬ 
eracy, changing her anti-Persian 
policy, and, in her own interest, bring¬ 
ing in the Great King as arbiter in the 
Greek quarrel—and the confederates 
bowing to his dictation. The diplo¬ 
macy of the Spartan Antalddas 
brought about, in 386, the peace which 
bears his name, the “Peace sent down 
by the King.” Artaxerxes claimed for 
Persia all the cities and lands in Asia, 
with Cyprus. Of the islands, Lemnos, 
Imbros and Scyros were appropriated 
to Athens; the rest were to enjoy au¬ 
tonomy, as were all other Greek states 
—which involved the overthrow of the 
Theban supremacy in Bceotia. The 
treaty involved also the desertion by 
Athens of her ally Evagoras of Cyprus, 
who was waging a valiant struggle for 
independence. Sparta’s prewar sub¬ 
jects were still her subjects. 

Practically the pe^ce meant that 
Sparta had a free hand for the estab¬ 
lishment of ‘'autonomy”; and that, as 
interpreted by her, meant the suppres¬ 
sion of all leagues, and of democracies. 
She used her power—for to the Great 
King she was now his trusted agent— 
to suppress the Olynthian or Chal- 
cidian League, which might otherwise 
have become an invaluable barrier to 


the aggression of the rising power of 
Macedon. Incidentally, by an act of 
gross treachery in collusion with a 
party in Thebes, she used it to estab¬ 
lish her own friends in power, with a 
Lacedaemonian garrison in the Theban 
citadel, the Cadmeia, to keep them 
there, while most of the prominent pa¬ 
triots escaped to Athens, which refused 
to surrender them. 

It was a fatal blunder. In 37918 a 
very daring plot was organized b^ the 
exiled Pelopidas. The oligarchs were 
assassinated, the city rallied to the 
conspirators, and the great Spartan 
garrison was only allowed to withdraw. 
For a brief and glorious hour sluggard 
Thebes displays in herself, or at least 
in the person of her greatest citizen 
Epaminondas, the quintessence of the 
finest qualities of the Hellenic race. A 
fervent patriot, he yet never set the 
interests of Thebes above the welfare 
of Hellas; neither party spirit nor per¬ 
sonal ambition ever moved him; we 
seem in him suddenly to come upon 
that rare being, the man of genius and 
the perfect knight in one. From his 
military genius young Philip of Mace¬ 
don learned lessons in the art of war 
which his own wit and the still greater 
genius of his son were to turn to full 
account. 

To Epaminondas, acting politically 
with his warmest friend Pelopidas, and 
as the head of the Theban armies in 
the field, it was given to overthrow the 
Spartan tyranny, and to raise Thebes 
to the hegemony of Hellas, as the re¬ 
sult of his victory at Leuctra in 371. 
But he fell in the very moment of an¬ 
other decisive victory on the field of 
Mantinea in 362' two years after the 
death of Pelopidas on the field of 
Cynoscephalse; and the loss of those 
two great men left Thebes unfitted for 
the position she had won. The future 
lay with none of the cities of Greece, 
not with Thebes or Sparta or Athens, 
for all had been found wanting in 
something, but with the state which 
all had hitherto held in contempt as 
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semi-barbaric or doubtfully Hellenic 
despite the pretensions of her dynasts 
—Macedon. 

While the prospects of union in 
Greece were growing ever more remote, 
and Greek states were vying with one 
another in seeking support from Persia, 
which was itself moving less palpably 
but not less surely on the path of dis¬ 
integration, the activity of the Grseco- 
Phoenician struggle revived in the west; 
and Syracuse was attaining such an 
ascendancy that intelligent anticipation 
might more readily have fixed upon her 
than on Macedon as destined to domi¬ 
nate the Hellenic world. 

yracuse, led by Hermocrates, the 
champion of the doctrine of 
Sicilian aloofness from the rivalries 
and from the intervention of Greece 
proper, had broken the power of 
Athens with the aid of the Spartan 
Gylippus. But the struggle had ex¬ 
hausted her. Carthage found her op¬ 
portunity in an appeal from Segesta 
against Selinus, the Athenian interven¬ 
tion in that quarrel having come to 
nothing. She swooped suddenly upon 
Selinus and then on Himera. Aid 
from Syracuse, whence Hermocrates 
had been ejected by the extreme demo¬ 
crats, arrived too late, and both cities 
were ruined. 

Hermocrates, still excluded from 
Syracuse, raised what might be called 
a “free company” of Sicilian patriots, 
occupied the ruins of Selinus, and 
waged war on the Carthaginians on his 
own account; but he was killed in at¬ 
tempting to return to Syracuse by 
force in 408. The p artisanj var he had 
carried on from Selinus gave the Car¬ 
thaginians excuse for another inva¬ 
sion; and they captured Acragas after 
a stubborn defense, in which no very 
creditable part was played by Syra¬ 
cuse. Incidentally, we find a band of 
Italian mercenaries from Campania in 
the service of Acragas, which was now 
apparently destined to be the base fpr 
a Carthaginian conquest of Sicily. 


Rise and Policy of Dionysius 
he misconduct of the Syracusan 
generals provided an opportunity 
for Dionysius, a former partisan of the 
slain Hermocrates, who had distin¬ 
guished himself in the fighting at Acra¬ 
gas. By attacking the generals, he 
procured for himself the supreme mili¬ 
tary command, which he used to es¬ 
tablish himself as tyrant, though his 
unscrupulous despotism was exercised 
without abrogation of constitutional 
forms. Actually his first move was to 
make a treaty with the Carthaginian 
Himilco, which in effect surrendered 
half the island to him, but in return 
for a Carthaginian guarantee of his. 
own position as lord of Syracuse. This 
however was only a preliminary step.. 
He must be secure master of Syracuse 
before he could do anything more. But 
the mastery of Syracuse was only a 
beginning. 

For some years Dionysius was the 
very good friend of Carthage—while 
he was defeating domestic conspiracies 
against his own power and bringing 
eastern Sicily into his grip. Then he 
dropped the mask, and renewed the 
conflict with the Punic power. In 
Sicily the attitude to military despot¬ 
ism that prevailed all over Hellas was 
modified by the plain fact that the last 
liberator from the Carthaginian men¬ 
ace had been Gelon, the tyrant of Syra¬ 
cuse; only a soldier wielding .despotic 
powers could again deliver Sicily from 
that menace, and the abilities of 
Dionysius were equal to the task. To 
his genius was due a quite unprece¬ 
dented development of engineering 
operations in the conduct of war, 
coupled with a systematic avoidance^ 
of pitched battles; though when occa¬ 
sion demanded a direct encounter he 
could display high tactical skill. 

In his first Carthaginian war (398 
to 392), he pinned the Carthaginians 
into the western comer of the island, 
though he deliberately refrained from 
crushing them completely. It suited 
him to make Syracuse and Sicily‘jeel 
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that the enemy was there, and that 
so long as she was there they dare not 
dispense with him, that his dictator¬ 
ship was necessary to their security. 
And he was politic enough to abstain 
from any personal vindictiveness or 
wanton maltreatment of enemies or 
subjects; not out of magnanimity, but 
because he recognized that it was good 
business. 

The Dominions of Syracuse 

aving made his settlement satis¬ 
factorily with Carthage, Dio¬ 
nysius set about the extension of his 
dominion over Hellenic states on the 
mainland. The gate of Italy was Rhe- 
gium, which fell to him after a long 
siege. Against other cities he allied 
himself with Italian tribes of Lucania, 
and many of them he won over by an 
act of calculated magnanimity. Hav¬ 
ing trapped a large force, he com¬ 
pelled it to surrender unconditionally, 
and then allowed it to go free without 


ransom. He went on to plant out¬ 
posts which were at once garrisons and 
trading stations on the Adriatic coast 
of Italy, with a shrewd eye to com¬ 
mercial development. When he died 
in 367 he was a potentate far more 
powerful than any other Greek state. 

At its greatest extent, the dominion 
of Dionysius included almost all Sicily, 
outside the reach of the Carthaginian 
strongholds in the west, and of them 
he destroyed Motya, one of the older 
cities, so completely that the enemy 
had to replace it by the more famous 
fortress of Lilybseum, across the bay. 
It extended along the south coast of 
Italy to include Tarentum, all the 
“heel,” the Adriatic coast as far as the 
spur of Mount Garganus and, beyond 
this, the principal ports, Ancona and 
Hadria. East of the Adriatic he held 
strong ports around Issa, and had a 
working agreement with the Molos- 
sians between Corcyra and Thessaly. 
Some of these regions—for the most 




MASTERPIECE OF FORTIFICATION 3 Y SYRACUSAN ENGINEERS 
To secure his military power Dionysius made the ramparts of Syracuse extraordinarily 
formidable, while the key fortress of Epipolx, planned by the great Archimedes, was unique 
in its strength. Built on a rocky height, its wails were massive enough to resist heavy missiles, 
while its war-engines were the most efficient then known. Above, a sally port in one of tbe 
three fosses cut in the solid rock to guard the way of approach; in the background are piers 

that supported a drawbridge. 
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part the nearer—were governed by 
Syracuse or its ruler directly; others, 
free internally, had their foreign policy 
controlled; others again weie occupied 
by communities of veteran mercenaries, 
which in some respects resemble the 
Roman colonies. 

From the great fortress of Syracuse 
this empire was ruled and defended 
with large mercenary forces, an effi¬ 
cient fleet of new-model ships and 
i every kind of military device, more 
, especially the first batteries of stone- 
1 throwing machines. The expenses 
were enormous, taxation heavy and 
' other financial devices unscrupulous: 
base coinage, raids on temple treasures 
and the like. The paramount necessity 
of conserving his own position at the 
head of affairs made Dionysius re¬ 
gardless of Greek interests or aspira¬ 
tions which crossed his own, and he 
did little in detail for the spread of 
Greek influence or ideas. His service 
to the Greeks was more elementary, 
and at the same time more indispen¬ 
sable; for at all events he kept the 
Carthaginians at bay for more than a 
generation, and he created for Syra¬ 
cuse a position, and—what was more 
—a prestige, which made it possible 
for more than one of its later rulers to 
repeat, in a measure, his unification of 
Greek interests and resources, and 
give thg, western cities a consciousness 
of a common destiny which was to 
Tighten eventually the task of Rome. 

Contemporary Events in Italy 

ut his empire was the child of his 
personality. His dynasty and his 
system had no roots in the past. His 
heir, Dionysius II, would have had 
great possibilities before him, had he 
not been of another caliber. But he 
lacked his father’s qualities; and be¬ 
tween his incapacity and the idealism 
of Dion, the minister left him by the 
great tyrant, the tyrant’s empire went 
to pieces in a few years. 

Meanwhile, the city on the Tiber, 
Rome, was moving along the path 


which was to carry her step by step to 
a goal undreamed of as yet by her. 
She was not consciously seeking do¬ 
minion. Probably dominion would 
have come to her much more rapidly, 
though in other guise perhaps, if she 
had not broken free from her Etruscan 
despots. 

Her revolt had made her the cham¬ 
pion of Latinism against both Etrus¬ 
cans and Sabellian or Oscan hill-men, 
of whom the most prominent were at 
this time -Equians on the north and 
Volscians on the southeast of the 
plain of Latium, where the Latin cities 
were her natural but jealous allies. 
Consequently she is perpetually at war, 
attacked by or attacking her Etruscan 
neighbor Veii, or the Volscians or 
Equians, or an occasional Latin foe; 
while the Hernicans, wedged between 
Equians and Volscians, and, like the 
Latins, threatened by both, prefer her 
alliance. 

When the Etruscan sea power was 
shattered by Hieron of Syracuse at 
Cume the menace from Etruria was 
so much weakened that for nearly 
forty years there was no war with 
Veii. The Equian and Volscian 
powers were broken; in all the wars 
of the fifth century the balance of vic¬ 
tory is with Rome and her allies. Usu¬ 
ally this involved a cession of territory 
to the victors, the lion’s share going 
in effect to Rome, whose strength con¬ 
stantly increased relatively to the 
other cities of Latium; the relation of 
the cities of the Latin League to Rome 
being not unlike those of the sixth- 
century Peloponnesian League to 
Sparta—they are not each other’s 
allies but hers, and the command of 
the allied forces passes into her hands. 
She. becomes in fact all but mistress of 
Latium before the fifth century is 
ended; the cities remain autonomous, 
but they are subject to her suzerainty. 

A final war with Veii ended with 
definite conquest (396) which added 
a great area on the west of the Tiber 
to Roman territory. The decisive vie- 
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tory was in part due 
to the piessure on 
Etruiia of a new 
enemy, the Gauls, 
who by this time 
had completely over- 
lun the basin of the 
Po and were now 
penetrating thiough 
the Apennines into 
Etruria itself. The 
Etruscans had also 
been driven out of 
their possessions in 
Campania, south¬ 
east of Latium, by 
the Sammtes de¬ 
scending from the 
hills, of whom this 
first group, having 
made themselves 
masters of the Cam¬ 
panian plains, pres¬ 
ently lost the sterner 
qualities of their 
mountain kinsmen, 
until their chief city 
of Capua became a 
byword for softness 
and luxury. 

When Veii fell, 

Etruria was already 
being submerged by 
the Celtic flood. Six 
years later {390) it 
burst into Rome it¬ 
self. Legends after¬ 
wards accumulated 
about that invasion; of the barbarians 
who broke into the Senate House and 
were awe-stricken by the sublime, dig¬ 
nity of the silent seated senators f of 
the attempt to surprise the Capitol, 
frustrated by the startled cackling of 
the sacred geese; of the huge ransom 
that was being weighed out when the 
Gallic chief Brennus tossed his sword 
into the scale with the words “Vae 
victis,” Woe to the vanquished; of the 
sensational deliverance wrought by the 
hero Camillus, the conqueror of Veii. 
The definite fact which survives is that 


the Gauls, having 
swept devastatingly 
over Etruria, poured 
into Rome, sacked 
it, and then rolled 
back to the north. 

Etruria never re¬ 
covered from the 
blow; Rome reeled 
under it. Aiquians 
and V 0 1 s c i a n s , 
joined even by some 
of the dependent 
allies, seized the mo¬ 
ment to make a last 
desperate stroke for 
the breaking of the 
Rome ascendancy, 
only to be them¬ 
selves finally broken 
by her indomitable 
tenacity (389). The 
Latin League was 
reorganized in a 
form which made it 
even more depen¬ 
dent on Rome than 
before; its chief 
city, Tusculum, was 
absorbed, while her 
people received full 
Roman citizenship 
(380). Rome was 
queen of all Latium 
from the hills to 
the Mediterranean, 
from, the borders of 
Campania to the 
Tiber, and had finally brought under 
her sway a substantial section of 
Etruria. ,At this moment the long strug¬ 
gle between Patricians and Plebeians, 
the Old Aristocracy of birth and the 
free Commons, was definitely decided 
in favor of the plebs by the abolition of 
the privileges which restricted adminis¬ 
trative offices to men of patrician birth, 

, Political Development of Rome 

E have already noted that when 
Rome expelled her kings her 
government was in the hands of a 



GREEK-ARMED SAMNITE 
RAIDER 

Naturally bold and determined figliteis, 
the Sannntes, Sabethan btll-men became 
a serious danger to the Latin cities uhen 
they adopted Greek arms. 

The Louvre 
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close aristocracy, who alone held the 
executive offices or magistracies and 
exercised priestly functions. They 
alone had the power of initiating leg¬ 
islation in the Popular Assembly, the 
Comitia Centuriata, which passed it; 
the voting therein being so arranged 
1 that its decisions were practically 
/ under patrician control. The patri- 
( dans had so far misused their power 
that the plebs had been driven to 
/Vring from them the appointment of 
' Tribunes, who, without being magis¬ 
trates, had powers of intervention to 
prevent arbitrary action by magis¬ 
trates—meant only as a defensive 
step. The tribunate was a clumsy 
enough device, especially as its inter¬ 
vention could be called into play 
capriciously. 

Moreover, the patricians not only 
t- administered the law; the magistrates 
' themselves were the only authority 
who could declare what the law was. 
The next demand was for a published 
written code. In 451 a commission of 
feft, the Decemviri, was appointed as 
an interim government charged with 
the drawing up of the code, which was 
afterwards known as the Twelve 
Tables. The decemvirate was re¬ 
newed, attempted to establish itself as 
a permanent oligarchy, and was over¬ 
thrown in the popular revolt to which 
tradition attached the tragic legend of 
*•. Virginia. 

4 ^ * 

The Battfe of the Orders 

ow the battle of the orders was 
twofold. The wealthier influen¬ 
tial commoners resented the social and 
political privileges of the patrician 
families and their own corresponding 
disabilities; the poorer felt only that 


the law was being consistently wrested 
to their detriment for the convenience 
of patricians, especially the laws under 
which lands owned or acquired by the 
state, the “ager publicus,” were dis¬ 
tributed. The plebs united to demand 
reform in both directions, but had no 
machinery to give effect to its wishes 
except the clumsy tribunate and the 
emphasizing of popular sentiment in 
the formal resolutions—which had no 
force except as mere expressions of 
opinion—of its own assemblies. 

The patricians found it at least 
politic to make occasional concessions 
—often indeed such that their ex¬ 
pected effect could be practically 
evaded. As early as 445 they were 
obliged to legalize marriage between 
patrician and plebeian; but they 
fought to the last against admitting 
plebeians to the magistracies. In fact, 
it was only when the old warrior Cam- 
illus, the hero of aristocratic con¬ 
servatism, realized that it was no use 
to keep up the struggle against the 
inevitable, that the measure known as 
the Licinian Rogations, combining the 
agrarian and constitutional demands of 
the plebs, was passed in 367. The 
agrarian part of it was too easily 
pVaded to be effective in the long run: 
but the enactment that thenceforth one 
lof the consuls must be a plebeian was 
Ithe death-blow to the privileges of the 
old aristocracy. 

It was in the same year, as we have 
seen, that the great tyrant of Syracuse 
died, leaving to his son the empire 
which at the moment seemed destined 
to dominate Italy, a more mighty 
mower than the expanding Republic on 
|he Tiber. But the future lay with the 
/Republic. 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE HELLENISTIC AGE: 
360—280 B.C. 


or a hundred years since the rise 
of Pericles to power at Athens, 
about 460, the struggle between 
Europe and Asia'had been in abeyance, 
when Artaxerxes II (Mnemon) died 
(359 b.c.) . Throughout that period 
the great empire organized by Darius 
the Great was tending slowly but 
surely to disruption. But Hellas was 
no nearer to unity than she had been a 
century before. 

The dream of Pericles—if indeed we 
are right in thinking that he had 
dreamed it—of a mighty Hellas united 
through the moral and intellectual 
ascendancy of the city he idealized, 
had been dissolved by the internecine 
rivalries of the Greek states, and by 
the subordination of the pan-Hellenic 
idea to the individualist imperialism of 
Alhens or Sparta or, finally, Thebes. 
In the west a greaL Hellenic power 
had arisen, but its might depended 
wholly on the genius of the man who 
had created it, Dionysius of Syracuse, 
and it hardly outlived his death. Hel¬ 
lenism was to permeate the world7 not 
to conquer it. 

Yet a conquest altogether unsus¬ 
pected was near at hand, which was to 
be a mighty instrument for that 
permeation. Before another genera¬ 
tion had passed, Europe was hurling 
herself upon Asia under the leadership 
of a power which posed at least as the 
champion of Hellenism, though itself, 
in the eyes of Hellas, scarcely half Hel¬ 
lenic. It shattered the old Persian 
Empire forever. It carried Hellenism- 
into the. keart of Orient alts im It 
created a new empire vast beyond all 
previous vision, though one whose 
unity scarcely survived its creator, be¬ 


cause he left no heir; and it changed 
the political order of the world. 

This amazing achievement was the 
work of two men, Philip of Macedon 
and the son by whom his fame has 
been eclipsed, Alexander the Great. 

Hitherto Macedon has made no 
more than an occasional appearance 
on the fringe of the story of Hellas. 
It lay beyond the northern border of 
Thessaly—the limit of continental 
Hellas, though Hellenic colonies 
fringed the north coast of the ^Egean. 
The Thracians, east of the Chalcidian 
promontories and the river Strymon, 
and the Illyrians of the western high¬ 
lands, ranked definitely as barbarians, 
not Hellenes. The Macedonians 
proper, though of Hellenic stock, were 
unacknowledged; but their dynasty, 
the antiquity of which was unques¬ 
tionable, claimed Heraclid descent, 
and had been recognized as legitimatei 
competitors in the pan-Hellenic GamesJ 
On the other hand, while the Mace¬ 
donian king ruled his Macedonian sub¬ 
jects with the absolute authority of a 
.clan chieftain, his kingship extended 
over Illyrian clans, among whose chief¬ 
tains he “was merely the high chief. 
Macedonia’s political development had 
therefore hardly passed out of the 
tribal stage; her organization remained 
primitive, though her territory was far 
greater than that of any Hellenic 
state; but her people provided admir¬ 
able material for a great military or¬ 
ganizer. 

Awaiting the Man of Destiny 
AJJCH an organizer had not hitherto 
^ appeared; nor had Macedon been 
admitted to the comity of Hellas. 
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When Xerxes poured his hosts into 
Gieece her king Alexander had been 
among his vassals, though he had used 
his position to supply useful informa¬ 
tion to the Greeks. In the first stage 
of the Peloponnesian war we have seen 
another king, Peidiccas, fomenting 
troubles in. the Chalcidian colonies in 
order to turn them to his own advan¬ 
tage A successor had played his part 
fiist in fostering and then in wrecking 
the Chalcidian (Olynthian) League. 
But always the mainspring of Mace¬ 
donia’s activities had been not her 
Hellenic sympathies, but the pressuie 
on her of the hill tribes of Paeonia on 
the noith and Illyria on the west. 

Now in 368 when Thebes was ad¬ 
vancing to the hegemony of Greece, a 


disputed succession and northern fron¬ 
tier troubles in Macedonia had enabled 
the rising power to foice on Macedon 
an alliance, guaranteed by the pres¬ 
ence in Thebes, actually though not 
nominally as hostages, of seveial 
youthful members of the Macedonian 
nobility, including Philip (382-336), 
the younger brother of the young king 
Perdiccas. For three or four years 
the boy dwelt in Thebes, learning 
everything that was to be learned of 
statecraft and military craft in the city 
or Epaminondas and Pelopidas. Then 
he was allowed to return to his own 
country 

Four years later (359), Perdiccas 
was slain in battle with the Paeonians, 
leaving a child, Amyntas, on the 



MACEDONIAN SPHERE OP INFLUENCE IN EUROPE BEPORE ALEXANDER 
It was by military conquest that Philip incorporated .Illyrip, Pa^a®ia,Tkj^e and, last, Q iglgi< 3 )cc 
in the kingdom of Macedonia Diplomacy attached Epuus and ThessalyTo ms' cause, anaEy 
ins victory at Chseronea he secured the hegemony of Hellas After Philip’s death Alexander 
crushed all Hellene opposition and crossing the Hellespont proceeded with the conquest of 

Asia Minor. 
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throne, with his uncle Philip, who was 
then twenty-three, as guardian or re¬ 
gent. The hour and the man had ar¬ 
rived. 

Philip was endowed by nature with 
a frame of iron, ,a clear head, a cool 
'and calculating brain, boundless ambi¬ 
tion, dauntless resolution and—in full 
measure—those moral virtues which 
can always reconcile themselves to the 
dictates_ of expediency. He was an 
astute diplomatist, and his natural 
“military genius had been trained in the 
school of Epaminondas, the greatest 
captain and organizer yet seen in 
Hellas. Thus equipped, he set himself 
forthwith to work out step by step the 
task his ambition had marked out for 
him. Macedon was a minor power; 
she should be the greatest power in 
Hellas. Hellas had no leader, nor any 
state competent to lead her; Macedon 
should be that state. And then— 
Persia should go down before Hellas. 
Stage by stage Philip marched toward 
his goal; the first stage being the 
making of Macedon. 

Pretenders to the throne which he 
had not yet seized himself had to be 
removed; a matter easily effected by 
cajplmgjhejr foreign supporters, in¬ 
cluding Athens, with ffl ys pr y promises . 
Next, the Illyrians and Preonians were 
to be dealt with; Philip spent the win¬ 
ter in trailing a Macedonian force, 
with which next year he shattered both 
in pitched battles. He employed the 
tacticaljprindples he had learned from 
Epaminondas, but with a modification 
of his own, never practiced by the 
Greeks, tjbe use of .heavy cavalry in 
s hock ta ctics on the wings; while' his 
phalanx of'spearmen was"an improve¬ 
ment on the ordinary hoplite forma¬ 
tion. The second victory gave him 
control of the Illyrian passes. 

Stages in. Philip’s Policy 

onev was the next necessity, for 
Macedonia was poor, her com¬ 
merce being insignificant. But on the 
Thracian border there were unex- 
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ploited mines. Again mainly by 
diplomatic cajolery, Philip possessed 
himself of those mines, from which he 
derived a larger revenue than any 
Greek state could boast; though it in¬ 
volved the absorption of Amphipolis in 
defiance of Athenian resentment. 
Athens was defeated simply by his su¬ 
perior skill in the game of diplomatic 
trickery, while 'he was also cajoling 
Olynthus into acquiescence. This stage 
of his work he completed by quietly 
deposing his infant nephew and ward 
(who afterwards married one of his 
daughters) and assuming the crown; 
and by organizing what might be 
called standing territorial regiments 
from his Illyrian highlanders—a mate¬ 
rial step towards producing a common 
national sentiment among his hetero¬ 
geneous subjects. 

The next 3tage was opened by an 
experimental intervention in the “sa¬ 
cred war” of Phocis, by way of assert¬ 
ing his Hellenic position. Phocis, 
hitherto a somewhat insignificant state, 
but always jealous of her powerful 
neighbor Thebes, had suddenly as¬ 
serted and enforced a traditional but 
unrecognized claim to Delphi and the 
guardianship of its shrine. This claim 
made by Phocis was opposed by 
Thebes and by the Thessalians, but 
supported by Athens and Sparta, while 
her enemies charged her with sacrilege 
for turning to her own use the trea¬ 
sures of Apollo. Phocis bought over 
the powerful but unpopular tyrant of 
the Thessalian state of Pheras; the rest 
of Thessaly appealed to Philip, who 
marched against Pherse with a small 
force, as the champion of the outraged 
deity. 

The Phocians marched to aid their 
l ally in superior force, defeated Philip, 
and compelled him to withdraw. He 
returned with a larger army and put 
them to rout; but they were in posses¬ 
sion of the pass of Thermopylae; 
Athenians and Spartans came to their 
/help, and Philip again retired. His 
hour had not yet come, and for some 
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time he again devoted himself to ex¬ 
tending and consolidating his power in 
the northern regions where the inten¬ 
tion of his operations was less imme¬ 
diately conspicuous; though they were 
alarming enough to those who sus¬ 
pected him of a desire to “enslave” 
Hellas. 

Philip did not wish to enslave Hellas 
even to such an extent as the demo¬ 
cratic imperialists of Athens or the 
Lacedaemonians at the height of their 
power. But he did not want in the 
first place to make his own kingdom 
an irresistible power; and whereas it 
had hitherto stood practically outside 
Hellas, he was determined that it 
should now be recognized not only as 
an integral part of Hellas, but as its 
leader and accepted champion. He 
seems to have had the same kind of 
sentimental reverence for Hellas, and 
especially for Athens, as in a later age 
was felt towards Rome by the bar¬ 
barian princes who deliberately elected 
to act as Lieutenants of the Empire 
instead of as conquerors. But it was 
only as the acknowledged head of 
Hellas that he could lead her to the 
great adventure to which not Athens 
nor Sparta nor Thebes was capable of 
leading her—the overthrow of Persia. 
To that end he must have the coopera¬ 
tion of Hellas, but no rivals. 

Above all, he wanted the willing co¬ 
operation of Athens and her fleet; and 
it would have been sound policy for 
Athens to have accepted the r 61 e of his 
honored coadjutor, since she had 
proved herself incapable of holding the 
position of accepted leader. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there was in Athens a patriot 
party which dreamed impossibly of a 
Periclean revival and, seeing that its 
own aspirations were incompatible 
with Philip’s, made a point of thwart¬ 
ing him, and convinced itself that his 
concealed aim was the ruin of Athens 
—actually the last thing he desired. 
This party was led by an orator of ex¬ 
traordinary power, JDemosthenes, in 
whose eyes the Macedonian menace 



COIN OF AN EMPIRE BUILDER 
Born 383 B.c., Philip II usurped tlie crown of 
Macedon in 359 and devoted his genius to the 
creation of a Macedonian army which should 
establish his supremacy in Greece and shatter 
the power of Persia. He was assassinated in 
336 b.c, 
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was infinitely more important than 
Persian policy, and his impassioned 
..rhetoric has done much to discredit 
very unduly the character and aims of 
the great Macedonian, whose actual 
treatment of Athens was always more 
than generous. 

Philip now rapidly effected a partial 
conquest of Thrace—an apparent 
threat to the Chersonese and the Athe¬ 
nian command of the Propontis; a 
serious matter for Athens, as she was 
largely dependent on com supplies im¬ 
ported from those regions. But Philip 
did not attack the Chersonese; his 
next objective was the Chalcidian 
peninsula. In 348 he captured Olyn- 
thus, Athens being prevented from 
effectively interfering by the revolt of 
Euboea. 

Philip Secures Hellenic Status 

eace negotiations were then opened 
between Athens and Philip, who 
meant to carry out his program of 
suppressing the sacrilegious Phocis 
and taking her place in the Amphic- 
tyonic Council, which might be called 
the official religious synod of Hellas. 
He was not at all afraid of Athens, 
but he was prepared to make large con¬ 
cessions to her .to secure her good wijl 
.and support. The terms of the Peace 
of Philocrates (346) were duly ar¬ 
ranged, but before completion Demos¬ 
thenes succeeded in breaking relations. 
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Philip went on his way, pending the 
acceptance by Athens of a modified 
treaty; but she could not make up her 
mind on a policy; consequently Philip 
effected his object without her, sup¬ 
pressed Phocis, and became not only 
a member but president of the 
Amphictyonic Council. His Hellenic 
status was thus established. Athens 
was reduced to a sulky acquiescence 

( 346 ). , , 

Hellas, however, was still a long 
way from being reconciled to a Mace¬ 
donian hegemony, and though Philip 
had shown unmistakable proofs of his 
power, and incidentally of his modera¬ 
tion, it was still not sufficiently con¬ 
solidated to enable him to undertake 
the grand project of his ambitions. 
The incorporation of a loyal Thrace 
with his own kingdom was a necessary 
precaution. Internal dissensions in 
that region gave him his chance in 
342, though the conquest, of the de¬ 
tails of which we have no knowledge 
(except that Philip lost an eye in bat¬ 
tle), must have put both his military 
and diplomatic powers to a severe test. 
In 341 Thrace became a part of the 
Macedonian kingdom. Within Hellas 
the Thessalian league had named him 
its president, and on the west of Thes¬ 
saly his influence was supreme in the 
almost barbarian kingdom of Epirus, 
where he had established on the throne 
the brother of his Epirote wife Olym¬ 
pias. 

Meanwhile, however, Demosthenes 
had been exerting his powers to the 
utmost to rouse animosity against him, 
not in Athens only, and in Athens 
against all politicians who inclined to 
the Macedonian alliance, TJie feyet 
of suspicion, was generally In 
340, Philip was reluctantly goaded into 
war. 

Athens could not be threatened by 
sea, but her sea power could not work 
effective injury to Macedon, as to her 
Peloponnesian foes in the days of 
Pericles; on the other hand, against 
Macedon in alliance with Thebes, 


Attica was by land entirely defense¬ 
less. Philip was in no haste to strike; 
but the development of a sacred war 
on Amphissa, the ally of Thebes, by 
the Amphictyonic Council which called 
for Philip’s support, brought him down 
to Bceotia with an army in 338, and 
simultaneously threw Thebes into the 
arms of Athens. The result was that 
he met the combined armies on the 
field of Chasronea and pul them com¬ 
pletely to rout, the picked troops of 
Thebes alone remaining on the ground 
and fighting to the last. 

et the magnanimity of the victor 
shows how groundless were the 
denunciations of Demosthenes. Cha- 
ronea gave the hegemony of Hellas to 
Macedon as indisputably as Leuctra 
had given it to Thebes. Philip was 
manifestly irresistible, but he did not 
proceed to the enslavement of Hellas; 
he dealt with Thebes no more harshly 
than Sparta had dealt with her in the 
past, and Demosthenes himself ad¬ 
mitted that his treatment of Athens 
was generous. But the situation dif¬ 
fered from any that had existed be¬ 
fore; because Macedon was not a 
state with an Hellenic tradition be¬ 
hind it, and was not a city state at 
all, but a great territorial despotic 
monarchy without parallel in Hellas. 

” Thebes, which had elected to desert 
the Macedonian alliance, was not un¬ 
reasonably penalized. The Boeotian 
league was broken up and the inde¬ 
pendence of the cities restored. A 
Macedonian garrison occupied the 
Cadmeia, the citadel of Thebes, and <■ 
the party that favored Philip was in¬ 
stalled in power. Sparta, which 
sulkily refused to join the Hellenic 
league designed by Philip for the over¬ 
throw of Persia, suffered the overrun¬ 
ning of Laconia and the transfer of 
some of her territory to former foes or e 
subjects. From Athens Philip re¬ 
quired no more than the Chersonese, t 
the dissolution of what remained of , 
her maritime league, and her entry into 
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the new League of Hellas; the Athe¬ 
nian prisonets taken at Chaeronea 
weie restoied without ransom. 

At last the way was clear. Philip 
summoned a pan-Hellenic congress at 
Coiinth; all the states except the still 
sulky Sparta were represented. At the 
congress in 337 he declared his great 
project—the pan-Hellenic war, which 
had been impracticable for a divided 
Hellas, upon the Asiatic empire which 
had sought and would still seek to en¬ 
slave Hellenes. The congress assented 
—it could hardly do otherwise—and 
settled upon ways and means with no 
great enthusiasm; but it was enough 
fot the man who would have the whole 
direction of the adventure, the grand 
ambition of his life, in his own hands. 

Assassination of Philip of Macedon 
( 7 fs a military organizer, as a strat- 
egist, as a commander in the field, 
Greece had never produced the su¬ 
perior of Philip, unless it were his 
unconscious master Epaminondas. As 
a matter of course he was made cap¬ 
tain-general of the Hellenic forces with 
practically unlimited powers. For 
twelve months after the congress he 
was engaged in organization; the fleet 
of Athens, though latterly her admirals 
had displayed no distinguished ability, 
commanded the ALgean. In the spring 
of 336 he dispatched the man whom 
he called his only general, Parmenio, 
to secure the passage of his armres 
into the northwestern corner of Asia 
Minor, in the summer he was on the 
very point of following with his main 
force when he was struck down by the 
hand of an assassin, probably the 
emissary or agent of his wronged and 
repudiated wife Olympias, the mother 
pf his mighty son. For a moment the 
great expedition was deferred. 

To the victor of Chaeronea unwill¬ 
ing Hellas had bowed his knee per¬ 
force; more sore at being dominated 
by one imperious will than eager to do 
battle with the ancient foe at his bid¬ 
ding. Philip fell when he was in the 



PERFERVID ATHENIAN PATRIOT 
This portrait bust of the great Athenian orator 
and statesman Demosthenes (c 385-33-2 71 c ) 
gives a clear impression of the dynamic per¬ 
sonality which made him so formidable an 
obstacle in. the way of Macedonian expansion. 

Wy Cailsbag Museum, Copenhagen 

jjJenlitude of his powers, but no more 
than forty-six years old. His heir was 
a lad of twenty, who' no doubt had 
shown his mettle at Chaeroqea.; but 
everywheie Philip had subjects, de¬ 
pendents or po sitive enemies who were 
ready enough to rise up against an 
untried youth whose title even to his 
own throne it was possible to dispute. 
In Athens and elsewhere the murder 
of Philip was hailed with premature 
acclamations. There were Thracian 
tribes eager to revolt, Illyrian tribes 
whom the fear of the dead man had 
curbed. Had there been even the 
briefest delay Alexander would have 
found himself in the center of a geau 
eral conflagration. 

But the delay was not given. Be¬ 
fore his enemies could combine, though 
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not before they were in open revolt, 
he had swung his Macedonians down 
to the Thessalian border, outflanked 
the pass of Tempe, carved a road 
through the mountains, and swept into 
the plain. Thessaly submitted with¬ 
out a blow. Athens made repentant 
overtures which were accepted without 
demur. The League made haste to 
appoint him captain-general in succes¬ 
sion to his father. 

Destruction of Thebes by Alexander 

® he Thracian insurgents were dealt 
with in a swift campaign in the 
early summer of 335; but meanwhile 
the Illyrians were gathering to attack 
Maced onia . For a few weeks Alexan¬ 
der vanished in the Illyrian mountains. 
The rumor spread that he had been 
slain in Thrace; an eye-witness of his 
fall was produced. Thebes gave the 
lead in revolting; half Hellas was pre¬ 
paring to follow. But by movements 
of unparalleled audacity and swiftness 
Alexander and his Macedonians had in 
fact shattered the Illyrians, and even 
while Thebes still believed that he was 
dead, he appeared at her gates and 
summoned her to surrender. A hot¬ 
headed Macedonian captain seized an 
opportunity to break into the town 
without waiting for orders; Alexander 
threw in supports; the Thebans fought 
stubbornly but vainly, and the city 
suffered the common fate of oitie§ .car¬ 
ried by storm, although “The great 
Emathian conqueror bade spare the 
house* of Pindarus,” the famed £oet of 
old. But the destruction of Thebes was 
the work of her age-long foes in Locris 
and Bceotia far more than of the Mace¬ 
donians. 

The smiting of Thebes sufficed. 
Every one else made prompt submis¬ 
sion, and Alexander exacted no penal¬ 
ties. In spite of all, he chose to trust 
that magnanimity would be answered 
by loyalty* But it was fear, not 1 
loyalty, that held Hellenic jealousiesj 
in check. Fear, however, was so thor¬ 
oughly established that in the next 


year, 334, Alexander could turn his 
back on Europe, and was over the 
Hellespont with the army of conquest. 
The great adventuie of his adventur¬ 
ous career had begun. 

The attack was fully expected in 
Persia. But the Great King’s govern¬ 
ment had sunk back to its normal in¬ 
eptitude under the amiable but futile 
Darius III Codomannus. For twenty 
years, while Philip was building up 
the Macedonian power, Artaxerxes III 
Ochus had ruled forcefully, recon¬ 
quered Egypt, kept his satraps in awe, 
and permitted rather than maintained 
the general peace and prosperity of his 
empire. 

Greek stages had, indeed, seldom 
been ashamed to seek Persian aid in 
their private quarrels, and appeals 
were, of course, made to him against 
Macedon, but he did not care to pre¬ 
cipitate a rupture with Philip, though 
it suited him well enough to have 
Greeks in his pay. In 338, however, 
he was slain by an assassin, like Philip, 
two years later; Darius had secured 
the succession only in 336 and was, 
as we have seen, quite unfitted to 
save the empire. 

, Opening of the Persian Campaign 

/TflroNEY had been sent to Greece; 
3 Fv* but the defense of the west was 
left to the western satraps in joint and 
jealous association with an able Greek 
adventurer, Memnon of Rhodes. Alex¬ 
ander’s task would have been made 
much harder if Memnon had been in 
supreme command. Alexander met 
and routed the army of the satraps 
on the river Granicus. The battle.in 
its result had the effect of leaving Asia 
Minor open to conquest. 

The mastery of Syria and Phoenicia 
was the next step. Having made Asia 
Minor sufficiently secure, Alexander 
struck through the “Cilician gates/' 
the passage of the Taurus barrier, and 
spent some months in reducing Cilicia. 
Then he moved south. Meanwhile 
Darius had taken the field in person 
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with a vast army, and was on the 
borders of Cilicia expecting his attack. 
At Issus (332) the Persian was de¬ 
cisively defeated and fled for his life 
behind the shelter of the river Eu¬ 
phrates. 

Alexander Advances to Babylon 

S nstead of immediate pursuit Alex¬ 
ander went forward with the con¬ 
quest he had immediately in view. 
When Tyre was won the whole navy 
of Persia was in his hands. Egypt in 
turn welcomed him as a deliverer. Not 
until 331, however, did he turn to 
complete the overthrow of Persia. 

The battle of Gaugamela, some 
miles from the old Nineveh, was over¬ 
whelmingly decisive. Though again 
Darius escaped from the field with 
his life, for the little that remained 
of it he was no better than a fugitive 
hunted from one place to another. 

The conqueror marched on to Baby¬ 
lon, which opened its gates to him. 
But Persia and Media, whence the em¬ 
pire of Cyrus had arisen, were still un¬ 
subdued", and Darius was still at laige 
in his ancestral lands. It was in Alex¬ 
ander’s view imperative to seize the 
loyal residences, Susa and Ecbatana, 
and the political capital, Persepolis, 
which meant an advance by way of 
difficult and dangerous mountain 
passes. 

Of such operations Alexander’s early - 
experiences in Illyria had made him a 
past master. Susa had already been 
occupied by an advance column, and 
in a winter campaign (331-30) he cap¬ 
tured Persepolis and Pasargadse, the 
first home of the great Cyrus, together 
with vast treasures, including spoils 
which Xerxes had carried off from 
Athens and which were now by this 
happy stroke restored to her. 

Even now he gave Darius and the 
Persian loyalists time to offer submis¬ 
sion before advancing on Ecbatana. 
But they were determined to offer a 
final resistance. When the blow could 
no longer be delayed, he struck with 


his wonted swiftness; but when he 
reached Ecbatana, the heait of Darius 
had failed him, and he was already in 
full flight. Alexander was soon in hot 
pursuit; but before he could overtake 
the fugitive, treachery was at work, 
and the fallen monarch was murdered 
by Bessus, satrap of Bactria (July, 
33°)- 


Achremenid Empire Overthrown 


-wr'HE Macedonian, or as he himself 
would have said the Hellene, had 
taken the place so long held by the 



THE LION OF CH-ffiRONEA 
On August a, 338 b c , Philip of Macedcm 
routed the combined armies of Tbebes and 
Athens at Chieronea in Borotia and_ destroyed 
the independence of Greece. This colossal 
lion, restored in 1902, marks the burial place 
of the Theban, dead. 
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Persian. Politically he followed, 
though with a difference, the prece¬ 
dents established by the great Cyrus 
and Darius, not by a Tiglath-pileser 
or a Nebuchadrezzar; he conquered 
not to enslave but to incorporate and 
develop; fostering and even reviving 
local traditions and customs, and in¬ 
stalling native administrators wherever 
it was reasonably safe to do so, never 
penalizing loyalty to his defeated an¬ 
tagonist, however sternly he might deal 
with Hellenic renegades. His founda¬ 
tion of Alexandria in Egypt was only 
the most distinguished example of a 
definite and statesmanlike policy, and 
Ms selection of its site as the world’s 
central mart was in itself a mark of 
genius. 

But there was more to be done be¬ 
sides the overthrow of the Achaemenid, 
whose ineffective rule over the wilder 
regions east and southeast must be 
made effective. The conquest of 
Persia, Persia proper, had begotten 
new imaginations. The very dissolu¬ 
tion of the immemorial barriers be¬ 
tween Hellene and Barbarian, the 
actual amalgamation of East and West, 
would seem to have become from this 
time more and more an integral part 
of Alexander’s incredible dream. 

Persia was won, but the eastern 
provinces or—what came to the same 
thing—their satraps, who had con¬ 
spired to murder Darius, were in re¬ 
volt. Their intention had been to set 
Bessus, who called himself Artaxerxes, 
in the place of their victim. Alexan¬ 
der started on his far eastern cam¬ 
paigns with the double object of estab¬ 
lishing his sway over the whole empire 
and avenging the murder of his royal 
predecessor. On his march, which was 
in the nature of an armed exploration 
in regions of which little was known, 
there were risky adventures, astonish¬ 
ing marching feats, and brilliant ex¬ 
ploits; but there was no foe who could 
make a stand against his army. He 
penetrated Afghanistan'struck north 
through the Hindu Kush into Turkis- 


tan, captured Bessus, who died the 
death of an oriental traitor (cruci¬ 
fixion, preceded by mutilation), and 
thrust beyond the bounds of the em¬ 
pire across the Oxus (Amu Daria) to 
Samarkand. On the way new Alcxan- 
drias arose, meant to be the centers of a 
new civilization; Herat, Kandahar and 
Kabul are among the probable sites. 
He planted his extreme outpost, Alex¬ 
andria Eschale, “Farthest Alexandria,” 
on the banks of the Jaxartes (at Kho¬ 
jend). Before he had completed the 
subjugation, he captured the Scythian 
chief Oxyartes, with his daughter, the 
famous Roxana, whom Alexander 
wedded according to the Scythian rite: 
the most conspicuous method possible 
of illustrating in his own person the 
cosmopolitan theories he was so 
anxious to impress upon the Mace¬ 
donians. 

Alexander’s Conquest of the Punjab 

flr'HERE still remained unvisited and 
unsubdued one dim region, 
"India” over which the Achsemenids 
from Darius I to Darius III had 
claimed sovereignty; to which the con¬ 
queror now turned (327). Afghanis¬ 
tan was already secured, and the win¬ 
ter was passed in subjugating the hill 
tribes of what we know as the North- 
west Frontier. That is to say, the 
war-worn veterans fought their way 
through the unexplored passes till in 
the spring of 326 they came down to 
the Indus, crossed it, and routed the 
hosts of the confederate princes of the 
Punjab in the great battle of Hydaspes 
•—the riyer Jhelum as it is called today. 
Not until the battle had been lost be¬ 
yond hope of redemption did Poms, 
the indomitable chief of the confed¬ 
eracy, surrender himself to Alexander, 
who treated him with well-deserved 
royal-honors, appointing him sub-king 
ofthe major part of the Punjab, under 
the aegis of himself, who was the Great 
King. —■ " 

ButyAhe Punjab was to be the limit 
of Alexander’s conquest; very much 
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against his own will. For when the 
advancing aimy reached the Hyphasis 
(the Beas), which flows "Into the 
Sutlej, the last of the Five Rivers that 
give its name to the Punjab, not even 
its hero Alexander could persuade it to 
move a step farther. 

He had no choice but 
to turn back. 

J 3 ut Alexander was 
an explorer at heart; 
and before returning 
he had already re¬ 
solved on an expedi¬ 
tion down the Indus, 
to be followed up by 
the navigation of the 
Indian ocean—t h e 
latter task to be en¬ 
trusted to Nearchus. 

The southern tribes 
resisted the advance; 
and it was wheie 
Multan stands to-day 
that in the assault on 
the citadel Alexander, 
first as usual up the 
scaling ladder, went 
near to meeting his 
death. 

When the Indus 
mouth was reached, 
the fleet of Nearchus 
was fitted out and he 
was dispatched on the voyage of ex¬ 
ploration westwards. The main army 
made its way back to Afghanistan 
by the Bolan pass; the rest of the 
force, led by the king, plunged into 
the almost uninhabited Gedrosia, 
or southern Baluchistan, and strug¬ 
gled through in little more than 
half its original strength, after cruel 
sufferings which the king shared with 
his soldiers. 

ins expedition was in ^2 5. Mean¬ 
while Nearchus had explored the 
coasts from Karachi to the Persian 
Gulf, Craterus had suppressed the re¬ 
volts, and before the end of the year 
both had joined Alexander in Car- 


mania (Kirman), the rendezvous, on 
the east of Persia. Already the king 
had been long enough away for satraps 
and officials, Macedonian and Persian, 
to take advantage of an absence which 
might be permanent, and misuse their 
powers. On all such 
his hand now fell 
jyith stem justice, 
even-handed and un- 
’ sparing. His treas¬ 
urer Harpalus saved 
himself, not empty- 
handed, by fleeing. 

The career of con¬ 
quest was suspended. 
In 324 Alexander, al¬ 
ready wedded to 
Roxana, took also to 
wife Statira, the 
daughter of Darius; 
and many Macedon¬ 
ians, following his 
example, also mar¬ 
ried Persian women. 
Alexander further 
emphasized his theory 
by canceling racial 
barriers by organiz¬ 
ing not only regi¬ 
ments of Orientals 
trained in the Greet 
discipline and com¬ 
manded by Persians, 
but also regiments in which easterns 
and westerns were combined. He was 
even now planning maritime adven- 
tuies and expansion on the newly dis¬ 
covered ocean, and the annexation of 
Arabia over which the Persian con¬ 
quest had never extended; and early 
in 323 the preparations were well ad¬ 
vanced. _He had made Babylon his 
headquarters, when in June a fever 
seized him. Within a fortnight he 
died, leaving no man capable of build-- 
'ing the structure he had designed on 
the foundations he had laid. 

The fatal fact in the situation 
brought about by Alexander’s sudden 
death was that there was no heir with 
an indisputable title to the succession 



MACEDONIAN RULER OF ASIA 
Seleucus Nicator one of Alexander’s 
generals, made himself king of Syria 
in 301, and thereafter mled most of 
the Asiatic provinces once included m 
Alexander's empire 
Fiom Delbruck, "AnUke Portiats" 
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though a child by Roxana was ex¬ 
pected, and there was a feeble son of 
the great Philip, Alexander’s half- 
brother, known to the world as Philip 
Arrhidffius. 

A council of the generals decided 
to recognize Philip, with whom Rox¬ 
ana’s son, if (as actually happened) a 
son should be born, was to be asso¬ 
ciated They were to be under the 
guardianship of Perdiccas, a general 
high in Alexander’s confidence, whom 
the dead king may have intended to 
designate as his heir. In the mean¬ 
time the empire was to be distributed 
among the leading Macedonians. in 
governorships overriding the satrapies. 
Antipater was to retain the regency of 
Macedonia and Greece which Alexan¬ 
der had left in his charge eleven years 
ago; Egypt was to go to Ptolemy, the 
satrapy of Babylon to Seleucus, who 
already held it, Thrace and part of 
Asia Minor to Lysimachus, most of 
western Asia to Antigonus, and the rest 
to Leonnartus and Eumenes; while the 
guardianship of Philip and of the baby 


Alexander, together with an indepen¬ 
dent military command, placed Per¬ 
diccas in a position at least of equality 
with the lest. 

This, or something like this, was the 
only possible way ot dealing with an 
unpiecedented situation. It could not 
last because it provided no dominant 
cential authority, the nearest thing to 
such an authority being that of Per¬ 
diccas. Even so supreme a personality 
as Alexander’s could not havfe main¬ 
tained the system long. The much 
smaller satrapies of the Persian em¬ 
pire, under a dynasty whose authority 
had been established for a century and 
a half, had been a constant menace 
to the unity of that empire. This 
emergency system was possible only so 
long as the several generals stood 
loyally by each other; it was inevitable 
that sooner or later personal ambitions 
and rivalries would undermine loyalty; 
arid so” in fact it befell in a very shoit 
time. 

The half century following Alexan¬ 
der’s death in 323 rings with the clash 
of strife between the Diadochi, the 
“Successors,” Macedonians who 
were seeking to obtain the lion’s 
share in the partition of the vast 
dominion, and setting up dynasties 
of their own, each battling to over¬ 
shadow his neighbor’s power. 
Only by 280 (to sum up in an¬ 
ticipation) was something like a 
final settlement emerging, with the 
house of Seleucus (who was mur¬ 
dered in that year) established in 
Syria, Babylonia and part of Asia 
Minor, the Ptolemies reigning in 
Egypt, and the house of Antigonus 
not yet finally secured in their 
positions as kings of Macedon and 
sovereigns over Greece. Native or 
minor Macedonian dynasties were 
in the meantime shaping king¬ 
doms over the greater part of Ana¬ 
tolia. In Cappadocia Ariarathes, 
a Persian or a native, was king; in 
Pontus on the shore of the Euxine, 
Mithradates, the grandson of the 



VICTORY COINAGE OF DEMETRIUS 
Demetrius Poliorcetes commemorated his naval 
victories on several coins, using as the design 
the statue of Victory which he dedicated m 305 
b c. It was this com that led to the identification 
of the statue shown in the opposite page 
Prom Gw P Hill, "Select Gi eek Coiilt 11 G Pan Oesi 
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Persian satrap Ariobarzanes; in 
Bithynia a native, Nicomedes, 
and Pergamum, held by the Mace¬ 
donian Philetsrus, first in fief to 
Lysimachus and then indepen¬ 
dently, was soon to become a king¬ 
dom under his nephew Attalus, 

Of the generals named in the 
first partition, Ptolemy, Lysima¬ 
chus and Seleucus were active 
almost through the whole period, 
dying respectively in 283,281 and 
280; Antipater and Antigonus, 
older men, died in 319 and 301; 
all five, however, at about eighty 
years of age v The two last were 
represented after their deaths by 
their sons Cassander and Deme¬ 
trius Poliocetes the “Besieger”, 
the death of Cassander’s three 
sons gave Macedon to their Anti- 
gonid rival. When Lysimachus 
fell in battle with Seleucus, he left 
no heir to his claims. Perdiccas 
and Eumenes had been eliminated 
two years after Alexander’s death; and 
Leonnatus, who had saved Alexander’s 
life in Multan, was killed in battle still 
earlier (see below). Neither he nor 
Craterus entered into the Diadochi 
rivalries. 

While Alexander was conquering 
Asia, Hellas had remained for the most 
part quiescent, suffering under a sense 
of subjection (though its liberties were 
not touched in fact), because it knew 
that it enjoyed those liberties only by 
grace of the Macedonian. The Spar¬ 
tan king Agis did indeed try to incite a 
war of liberation, but he found no 
support, even from Demosthenes, out¬ 
side the Peloponnese, and was easily 
suppressed by the regent Antipater. 
Athens, with still expanding commerce 
and her finances under very able di¬ 
rection, was particularly prosperous, 
while the great orator was wise enough 
not to play the fire-brand. Even when 
Harpalus, Alexander’s rapacious ex¬ 
treasurer, fleeing from his master’s 
righteous wrath, appeared on the scene 
with much treasure, hoping to stir up 



BESIEGER OF CITIES 
Son of Antigonus who became king of Asia on 
Alexander's death, Demetrius gained his surname, 
Pohorcetes (the Besieger), from the machines con¬ 
structed by him to break down the defense of 
Rhodes in 304 b c. He died 111 383 b c. 
From G F. Hill, "Select Greek Coins'' 

a revolt by bribery, the counsels of 
prudence prevailed; thougH the failure 
of Demosthenes to take proper charge 
of the money sequestered from the 
lebel, which was entrusted to his care, 
caused his banishment (324), 

An immediate change, however, was 
wrought by the death of Alexander. 
In Athens the patriot party at once 
became dominant, and assumed that 
r 61 e of leader in a war of liberation in 
which Agis had failed. This time it 
was the Peloponnesians who held aloof. 
The aged Antipater came down to sup¬ 
press Athens and her allies in Thes¬ 
saly, but was defeated and shut up in 
Lamia, which gave its name to the 
“Lamian” war. Leonnatus came to 
his aid from the Propontis, but was 
defeated and slain. Triumphant, 
Athens recalled Demosthenes. But the 
triumph was brief Craterus appeared 
bn the scene, and at Crannon (322) 
routed the allies, who had lost their 
ablest leader, the Athenian Leosthenes. 
The resistance collapsed, and Antip¬ 
ater was able to dictate his own terms 
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to the allies, not as a league but indi¬ 
vidually. 

Tragic End of Demosthenes 

he Athenian democracy was re¬ 
stricted by a narrow franchise, a 
Macedonian garrison was placed in the 
port of Munychia, and the surrender 
of Demosthenes was demanded. The 
great orator, the life-long foe of Mace- 
don, took sanctuary in the temple of 
Poseidon at Calaurea, where he swal¬ 
lowed poison, so escaping the ven¬ 
geance of his enemies. 

Demosthenes was the most brilliant 
of orators and the most fervent of 
Athenian patriots. All through his life 
the policy he urged on his countrymen 
was based on his ineradicable convic¬ 
tion that Macedon was the enemy of 
Athens, in spite of the unfailing mag¬ 
nanimity with which she was always 
treated by both Philip and Alexander. 
He was the incarnation of that atti¬ 
tude of the Greek mind which made 
the unification of Hellas impossible, 
because no Greek state was willing, 
except in. extreme emergency, to ac¬ 
cept the control of a common federal 
authority or the hegemony of any state 
other than itself. But so great was 
his rhetorical genius, so vigorous his 
conviction that he was right, and that 
all men who opposed him were traitors, 
that his eloquence has often persuaded 
posterity almost as thoroughly as the 
Athenian juries, not seldom in defiance 
of sober evidence. 

Little more than a year had passed 
since the death of Alexander, but the 
incompatible ambitions of the generals 
were already manifesting themselves. 
The obvious intention of Perdiccas, as 
guardian of the feeble-minded Philip 
and the baby Alexander, and ally of 
the old queen Olympias and the young 
queen Roxana, to secure the supreme 
authority for himself, led four of the 
other Diadochi—Antipater, Antigonus, 
Ptolemy and Seleucus—to form a 
league against him. In 321 Perdiccas 
marched against Ptolemy in Egypt, 


but was assassinated. Antipater was 
nominated regent, but the old man 
died in 318, his death causing a fresh 
complication, since he named as his 
successor not his own aspiring son 
Cassander, but another old general, 
Polysperchon; between whom and 
Cassander there was war, with Mace¬ 
don and Greece as a battle-ground. 
While Seleucus was busying himself in 
the far eastern provinces, more intent 
on carrying out Alexander’s policy 
than on fighting for Alexander’s crown, 
Antigonus was making himself more 
and more supreme in Asia. 

Dissensions Among the Diadochi 
y 316, Philip and his valorous and 
energetic wife, Eurydice, had 
been done away with by fierce old 
Olympias; she herself had been put to 
death by Cassander; Polysperchon’s 
career was ended; and Cassander was 
dominant in Europe. In the course 
of this struggle another notable Athe¬ 
nian, Phocion, ended a long and honor¬ 
able but not a Successful career. A 
iffan of ability, but not of brilliant 
talents, he was one of those whose 
character at once compels respeef and 
admiration and forbids popularity; 
who was always by preference on the 
Unpopular side, and most doubted his 
own wisdom when it was most ap¬ 
plauded; who never pandered to popu¬ 
lar sentiment; always just but always 
Unsympathetic. "He disliked because 
Tie mistrusted the democracy which 
rarely listened to his sensible but un¬ 
inspiring advice, which habitually 
aimed at amicable relations with 
Macedon. At the age of eighty-five he 
was condemned to death for treason 
after the travesty of a trial by his po¬ 
litical enemies, and drank his hemlock 
with the serenity of Socrates, Char¬ 
acteristically, the Athenians raised a 
statue to his memory,! 

From 3x5 to 307, war was going on 
with little intermission between Antig¬ 
onus, now the most powerful of the 
Diadochi, and his rivals. In 307 his 
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son Demetrius, "who had not yet 
earned his nickname (Poliorcetes), 
entered the field in his support, invad¬ 
ing Gieece, which was in the hands of 
Cassander and his ally Ptolemy, in the 
character of liberator. Roxana and 
the boy Alexander had been muidered 
some years befote by Cassander, so 
that there was now no one with any 
pretense to a title to the imperial 
throne. In 306, Antigonus 
assumed for himself and SHHf 


The war went on with varying for¬ 
tunes, till in jor the old Antigonus was 
slain at the battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, 
and a fresh compromise was reached, 
under which Asia was practically di¬ 
vided between Lysimachus and Seleu- 
cus, while Demetrius and Cassander 
were left to fight out their rivalry in 
Europe, with the leaderless Greek 
states as pawns in their game. 



Demetrius the title of king, 
an example promptly followed 
by Lysimachus, Ptolemy, Cas¬ 
sander and Seleucus. Deme¬ 
trius set about the siege of 
Rhodes where his novel but 
unsuccessful operations won 
him his name of Poliorcetes. 


NIKE OF SAMOTHRACE. AN EARLY HELLENISTIC MASTERPIECE 
Early Hellenistic ait created nothing more beautiful than this Vietoiy statue found in Samo- 
tlirace It commemorates a naial victory—possibly of Antigonus Gouatas of Macedonia—and 
was carved by a third century Rhodian sculptor in imitation of the earlier statue sit up by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes as stated opposite. The goddess Nike stands half flying on the prbw'ot" 
a warship; as shown in the reconstruction (left) she probably bore a wreath in her right hand 

and a standard m her left. 
left- after Faluse and Cardonnterj tight, the Louvre 
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Still the welter of wars and murders 
continued. Cassander died; his eldest 
son, known as Philip IV, died; the 
two younger sons disputed the succes¬ 
sion, and the younger Alexander, 
called in to his aid a new ally, Pyrrhus 
(318-272), the famous king of Epirus, 
whose grandfather had been the 
brother of Olympias. Meanwhile 
Demetrius had attacked Athens, once 
his ally, then the ally of Cassander, 
and captured the city when it had 
been starved out at last after a long 
siege. He, too, went ostensibly to the 
aid of Alexander, between whom and 
his brother Pyrrhus had already di¬ 
vided Macedon; but Demetrius assas¬ 
sinated his ally and seized the throne 
himself (294). 

"The Besieger,” however, aimed at 
the recovery of his father’s dominion, 
which was now shared between Lysi- 
machus and Seleucus. He was on 
friendly enough terms with the latter, 
who quite recently, though past sixty, 
had married Demetrius’ young daugh¬ 
ter Stratonice, being himself some 
twenty years older than his father-in- 
law. But the effect of Demetrius’ ob¬ 
vious preparations for war was to bring 
down on him in 287 both Lysimachus 
and Pyrrhus, who was immensely 
popular with the Macedonian soldiery. 
Demetrius had to fly to Asia, where 
he fell into the hands of Seleucus, who 
held him in honorable and opulent cap- 
, tivity till his death in 283. His claims 
descended to his son Antigonus Go- 
natas; but Pyrrhus seized the throne, 
only to be ejected again after a seven 
months’ reign by Lysimachus. We 
shall find Pyrrhus on his next appear¬ 
ance in our following chapter engaged 
on an adventure in another quarter. 

Old Ptolemy Soter died in 283, hav¬ 
ing abdicated two years before in 
favor of his younger son Ptolemy II, 
called Philadelphus, to the wrath of 
the elder half-brother, Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus. Only Seleucus and Lysimachus 
were left of the origjnal Diadochi. 
They were very soon fighting each 
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other; but Lysimachus was killed at 
the battle of Corupedum (281). Seleu¬ 
cus was master of the situation and 
proposed to end his days in Macedon 
where he had not set foot for fifty 
years, leaving the East to his son 
Antiochus Soter and reserving Thrace 
for the grandchildren of Lysimachus; 
but while he was passing through 
Thrace he was murdered by Ceraunus; 
who was hailed as king by the army 
(280)—to be driven out again two 
years later by Antigonus Gonatas. 

Seleucus passed through all the 
wars of the Diadochi with cleaner 
hands than any of the rest, except 
Antipater, whose age saved him from 
being involved in any but the first 
contest with Perdiccas. As a young 
man he was said to have performed 
the Herculean feat of wrestling with 
an enraged bull and throwing it; he 
was a soldier of distinguished courage 
and capacity. But more than this, 
he was the one man among Alexan¬ 
der’s generals who seriously strove to 
carry out Alexander’s ideals, stood by 
his engagements, and took what was 
his due and no more in the various 
settlements. He had no hand in any 
of the assassinations unless perhaps 
that of Perdiccas. To his share had 
fallen little but the most remote and 
least coveted eastern provinces, till the 
fall of Antigonus at Ipsus gave him 
Syria, from which the kingdom of the 
Se leud ds took its name. He sowed 
Heflentsm in the East, founding over 
seventy cities or settlements with that 
intent, the most important being 
Antioch, which he made his capital. 
But he had to abandon the attempt 
to retain India within the bounds of 
the empire, and to be content to es¬ 
tablish friendly if distant diplomatic 
relations with the mighty Maurya 
kingdom of Magadha, to whose story 
we now pass. 

n the fourth century b.c., as from 
the days of the first Darius, the 
Achaemenids had claimed a shadowy 
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sovereignty in India, 
which perhaps meant 
that beyond the 
Indus, the probable 
boundary of the offi¬ 
cial satrapy, there 
were princes or com¬ 
munities in the Pun¬ 
jab that paid occa¬ 
sional tribute and 
sent occasional con¬ 
tingents to serve in 
the armies of the 
Great King. All over 
the basins of the 
Indus and the Ganges 
there were innumer¬ 
able groups, princi¬ 
palities or federations, 
with boundaries ex¬ 
panding or contract¬ 
ing according to the 
aggressive vigor of 
their rulers, more or 
less subject to the 
sovereignty of any 
neighboring power 
or dynasty strong 
enough to enforce 
tribute. In the time 
of Alexander, the 
Nanda dynasty of 
Magadha (Bihar) 
held such rule over 
the Ganges area; and 
with that power Alex¬ 
ander would have 
come into collision 
had he crossed the 
Sutlej. Brahmanism or Hinduism 
was everywhere dominant; but the re¬ 
formed or reforming religions—Jain¬ 
ism and Buddhism—were spreading 
over a wide area, diminishing the in¬ 
fluence of caste; both the Nandas and 
their subveiter Chandragupta, whom 
the Greeks called Sandracottys, have 
been claimed as Jains, though the mild 
ethics of Jainism are not easily recog¬ 
nizable in the life of Chandiagupta, 
.whose guide and.minlstei was Cha- 
nakya, the Brahman piototype of that 


astute Florentine. 
Machiavelli. 

Macedonia's Hold on 
India Lost 

LEXANDER had 

doubtless hoped 
to make the Punjab 
a base from which 
to extend his con¬ 
quest; but on the 
news of his death, 
young Chandragupta, 
probably a junior 
prince of the royal 
house, attacked and 
expelled the Mace¬ 
donian garrisons in 
the Punjab, and, im- 
mediate’y before or 
after this exploit, ex¬ 
terminated his Nanda 
kinsmen and made 
himself king of Ma¬ 
gadha—the first of 
the Maurya dynasty 
—Ieigning from 322 
to 298. Ten years 
later S e 1 e u c u s 
planned a recon¬ 
quest; but by this 
time the king’s power 
was consolidated. 
Seleucus realized the 
impracticability of 
his project, and Chan¬ 
dragupta was amica¬ 
bly recognized as in¬ 
dependent monarch 
of India with Afghanistan and Balu¬ 
chistan; while by way of compensa¬ 
tion he presented Seleucus with five 
hundred elephants. Alexander’s name 
(Iskander) suivived in Indian mem¬ 
ory; Megasthenes, on a mission from 
Seleucus, visited the Mauiya court; 
Greeks appeal from time to time in 
the northwest region; but there was 
no later attempt at conquest, and the 
influence of Hallenjsm-in India was 
confined to probable Indian, origin of 
some later western religious beliefs, 



A VICTIM OF INGRATITUDE 
Phocion (402-317 b.c ) was a good sol¬ 
dier and a sincere patriot Yet despite 
his fine military career and high integ¬ 
rity he became suspect m Athens and, 
like Socrates, drank the hemlock 
The Vatican, Rome 
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PTOLEMY II AND QUEEN ARSINOE 
Ptolemy II Philadelphia (300—246 ic) succeeded to the throne 
of Egypt on his fathers abdication 111 28s b c Although they 
mere Gieeks the early Ptolemies adopted all the habits of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs, and mere represented by the Egyptian sculp¬ 
tors in the conventional pharaonic style, as on tills bas-relief 
Stilish Museum 


Syracuse and Sicily 
generally became an 
aiena in which lyiants 
and would-be tyrants 
struggled foi the mas- 
teiy. Caithage was on 
the point of tinning 
the situation to her 
own advantage, when 
Coiinth sent the no¬ 
blest of her sons, Ti- 
moleon, to the deliver¬ 
ance of her daughter 
city. 

Timoleon’s chaiac- 
ter and abilities weie 
of the highest; but he 
had letiied from pub¬ 
lic life because his ex¬ 
alted sense of duly harl 
compelled him to sanc¬ 
tion the death of his 
own brother, who had 
sought to make him¬ 
self tyrant at Corinth. 
Now he accepted the 
charge laid upon him 
(344), and achieved 
splendid success. He 
set Syiacuse free, 
finally expelling Dio¬ 
nysius II, With a 
foice of twelve thou¬ 
sand men he attacked 
and shattered on the 


Chandragupta established a great 
empire extending from Herat to Ben¬ 
gal and to the river Narbada, ruling 
as an absolute despot according to the 
maxims of Cbanakya which exalt force 
aifd'tunmng above aJT moral principles'’ 
"In statecraft In 298 he abdicated 
and was succeeded by his son Bindu- 
sara (d 273), the father of the great 
Asoka, whom we shall meet in the next 
chapter. 

Western Hellas took no part in the 
adventui e of Alexander or the rivalries 
of the Diadochi. Within a few years 
after the death of Dionysius I of Syra¬ 
cuse, his empire was in dissolution; 


Crimesus (339) a Car¬ 
thaginian army of invasion, of six times 
his numbers, lemoving that dangci al¬ 
most for another generation; he cleared 
the cities of Sicily of their lyiants; 
and when his work was finished in 338 
he claimed no rewaid, but simply laid 
down the poweis he had so admirably 
exercised, though for the yeai or two 
of life that lemained to him his coun¬ 
sels were eag erly sought, freely given 
and zealously obeyed. 

""Nevertheless, the political insta¬ 
bility of Sicilian Hellas was incurable. 
In 317 another tyrant arose in Syra¬ 
cuse, Agathocles. The “master” of 
Syracuse—for his self-chosen title is 
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that used later by Greek historians to 
translate the Roman terms “dictator” 
and “imperator”—had been bom a 
Carthaginian subject, at the “Baths 
of Himera,” but had been brought 
young to Syracuse, and turned a pot¬ 
ter’s skill to the molding of an empire. 
Personally attractive, a typical soldier 
of fortune, he marriecTa rich widow, 
raised a free company, tricked the 
Syracusans into accepting his help, as 
they had accepted that of Dionysius, 
established himself in their city by 
treachery and soon had Greek Sicily at 
his feet. 

His power was a renewal of the 
challenge to Carthage, which was not 
politically affected by the conquests 
of Alexander. She again threatened to 
overrun Sicily, and inflicted heavy de¬ 
feat on Agathocles at Himera in 310; 
but he dared to counter the blow by 
himself invading Africa, where he won 
brilliant successes on Carthaginian 
soil. But his absence was the signal 
for revolt; in 307 he left his army in 
Africa to its fate and sped back to 
make peace with Carthage and re¬ 
cover.his own despotism; an ob¬ 
ject which he accomplished by 
methods which have made his 
name a by-word. A domestic feud 
wrecked his plans for restoring the 
south Italian dominion of Dio¬ 
nysius. With his death in 289 at 
the age of seventy-two—tradition 
says that he was poisoned by his 
own grandson—ended the last at¬ 
tempt, except the adventure of 
Pyrrhus ten years later, to set up 
in Sicily a Hellenic power united 
enough to hold the Punic power 
at bay, or check its maritime as¬ 
cendancy. But Agathocles had 
shown for the first time that Car¬ 
thage was vulnerable in Africa 
itself. 

Pinal Eclipse of Syracusan Power 

N the Italian mainland the 
Syracusan ascendancy melted 
away on the death of Dionysius I 


even more rapidly than in Sicily. The 
great tyrant had made use of the 
Lucanians and other Italians to bring 
the Greek cities under his sway; when 
he died the Italians combined and 
formed the Bruttian league against the 
divided Greeks, pressing them so hard 
that Tarentum appealed for aid 
against the barbarian to its mother 
city Sparta (343). Sparta responded; 
for in Greece, already dominated by 
Philip, there was no outlet for her 
military ambitions. King Archidamus 
headed an expedition, his troops being 
for the most part hired from Photis 
whose brief hour of distinction was 
over. The expedition failed, and the 
king was killed in battle with the Lu¬ 
canians in 338, the year of Chseronea. 

Greece had no spare energies to ex¬ 
pend on Magna Grsecia; but in 334, 
when Alexander of Macedon was start¬ 
ing on the great eastern venture, his 
uncle Alexander “the Molossian” of 
Epirus answered the call of the west¬ 
ern Hellenes, perhaps with an imperial 
dream of his own which descended to 



SAVIOUR OF HIS COUNTRY 
Seleucus Nicator’s son, Antiochus, was called Soter 
(Saviour) from his repulse of the Gduls who in¬ 
vaded Asia Minor in 278 B.c. He died in 26a b.c., 
after a reign troubled by wars with Syria, Egypt 
and Pergamttm. 

Ft cm G. F. Hill, “Select Greek Coins," G, Vccti Oest 
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his nephew Pyrrhus. His success was 
rapid, but in 330 his career was cut 
short by the dagger of an assassin 
before he could consolidate his power 
in Italy. When he fell he had already 
formed an alliance with the advanc¬ 
ing Roman state whose foes in the 
south were also his foes; but he left 
no successor to carry on his projects 
—Pyrrhus was not yet born. — 

At the moment when the magis- 
•tracies, the great administrative offices 
of the Roman state, ceased in .26 7. to 
be the monopoly of the old aristocracy, 
Rome was more powerful than any 
other single state. Notwithstanding 
this, the area of her supremacy was 
still limited to Latium and a portion 
of Etruria, and "even within that area 
her domination was liable .to be chal¬ 
lenged. And now we find her faced 
by a new and formidable foe, whom 
perhaps we ought rather to tall an old 
foe in a new guise,,the Samnite con¬ 
federacy. The leading feature in the 
"advance of Rome during this period 
to an Italian supremacy is to be found 
in the series of Samnite wars begin¬ 
ning in 343 and ending in 290; with 
the honors divided as concerns the 
two principals, but a great concurrent 
increase in the power of Rome. 

But before the struggle with the 
Samnites opened, the ascendancy 
which Rome had been able to estab¬ 
lish after the great Gallic irruption was 
seriously threatened. It was perhaps 
only because the neighbors who feared 
her feared still more the Gallic menace 
from which they had already suffered 
so severely, that she was able to do 
something more than hold her own. 
There were, moreover, Latin cities 
which even allied with the Gauls 
against her, thereby forcing the rest 
of the Latins, however reluctantly, to 
throw themselves in effect under the 
protection of Rome, in spite of the 
subordination to her involved. The 
Latin League was renewed on terms 
more definitely emphasizing the su¬ 
perior status of Rome (358), and the 
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second Gallic tide was rolled back in 
354. Etruscan cities seized the op¬ 
portunity to attack Rome in the hour 
of her embarrassment; she suffered 
some defeats; but by 351 the Etrus¬ 
cans were forced to accept a peace for 
forty years. 

In that year and the next the Gauls 
renewed hostilities for the third time, 
only to be decisively beaten by the 
Son of the great Camillus who had 
beaten them off forty years before. 
The Latins were held well in hand, and 
Etruria was bound to peace for many 
years to come. 

At this stage, then, Carthage recog¬ 
nized Rome as the coming great power, 
and made with her the very important 
treaty of 348—in the view of some 
authorities, the first between the two 
states; while others regard it as a re¬ 
newal with modifications of one which, 
according to Polybius (c. 150 b.c.), 
had been made in 509, the first year 
of the Republic. 

In the supposed original treaty Car¬ 
thage had undertaken to respect all 
Latin territory and coast towns as a 
Roman sphere of influence, and 
granted to Roman traders admission 
to the ports of Carthage itself, of 
Africa and Sardinia, and of the parts 
of Sicily which it then ruled; the 
Romans undertaking not to sail be¬ 
yond the Fair Cape (C. Blanco), and 
to withdraw promptly if driven south- 
of it by stress of weather, and recog¬ 
nizing the Carthaginian claim to regu¬ 
late trade in the other districts men¬ 
tioned. 

Treaties Between Rome and Carthage 

he second treaty was an adjust-1 
ment of the situation in the west ji 
to political changes elsewhere. In gen- V 
eral, it amplified the terms of the first, 
defining more precisely the limits of 
Roman seafaring, the use of Cartha¬ 
ginian harbors by Roman ships operat¬ 
ing against third parties, and Car¬ 
thaginian freedom of action in Italy; 
but it excluded Roman settlers from 
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IDEALIST AND MAN OF ACTION 
Possessed of an imagination that knew no 
limits, Alexander had also great intellectual 
power, a genius for practical affairs and the 
gift of command—a complex nature suggested 
in this portrait, usually considered reliable. 

The Louvre; photo , Alinari 

Sardinia and Africa, while admitting 
merchants to Carthage itself and its 
possessions in Sicily. Carthaginians' 
themselves were to have similar access 
to Rome. 

To appreciate the inclusion of Tyre 
and Utica as well as Carthage in this 
treaty we must remember .that after 
long loyalty to Persia since the days 
of Cyrus, and tolerance of growing 
misgovemment, the cities of Phoenicia 
had revolted openly in 351; that this 
revolt was part of what seemed at the 
moment to be a general break-up of 
the western half of the Persian Em¬ 
pire, which was only stayed by the 


ruthless efficiency of a new king, Arta- 
xerxes III; and that in the suppres¬ 
sion of the Phoenician revolt Persia 
had received Greek help. 

Though Greeks are not mentioned, 
the effect of this treaty was to bind 
Rome, through commerical conces¬ 
sions, not to interfere with Carthagin¬ 
ian attacks on the Greek cities of the 
south; and a significant distinction was 
drawn between the protectorate of 
Rome and those cities which were 
merely allied with the Romans by 
treaty. In particular, if Carthaginians 
should sack a town in Latium which 
was not under Roman protection, 
though captives and loot might be 
taken away, the site was to revert to 
Rome; a lurid glimpse of what had 
been going on, out of reach of Diony¬ 
sius’ warships. 

Five years after the conclusion of 
the treaty with Carthage, Rome was 
at war with the Samnites. For cen¬ 
turies the Sabellian highlanders of the 
Apennines had struggled to force their 
way into the plains between the hills 
and the Mediterranean; but Tuscans 
and Latins had held them in check, 
and for the past hundred years the 
direction of their expansion had been 
not on Latium but east and southeast. 
We have seen that they had begun to 
stream into Campania where they had 
been seduced from their old charac¬ 
teristic hardiness, and the Campanians 
were now a soft folk, ill fitted to cope 
with their “kinsmen of the hills. The 
most powerful group of the highland¬ 
ers, the confederated Samnites, were 
now, in the middle of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, swarming down upon their de¬ 
generate precursors in Campania, as, 
farther east and south, Lucanians and 
Bruttians were pressing upon the de¬ 
generate Hellenic colonies; the senn-__ 
.civilized were hammering the over* r 
civilized. The Greeks were appealing 
’To Hellas and were ere long to appeal 
to semi-Hellenic Epirus; the Cam¬ 
panians appealed to Rome, and Rome 
went to their rescue. 
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Beginning ol the Samnite Wars 

first Samnite War (343-34 1 ) 
was brief. It was marked by 
Roman victories in the field and by a 
mutiny on the pait of the soldieryj 
which was suppiessed by the sym¬ 
pathetic common sense of the distin¬ 
guished dictator, Marcus Valerius 
Corvus, who as a youth had van¬ 
quished a Gallic Goliath in single com¬ 
bat. The war was ended by a hasty 
peace, owing to the revolt of Rome’s 
Latin allies (“socii”) who resented 
their dependence on the dominant city. 

In effect the Romans deserted the 
Campanians, in face of an immediate 
menace to their own position. They 
had forced the members of the Latin 
League into the Samnite war without 


consulting them. The Latins de¬ 
manded only that they as a gioup 
should stand on an equality with 
Rome; she rejected the insolent pro¬ 
posal, and in two years’ campaigning 
asserted her supremacy (340-338) in 
the Latin War, in which tradition re¬ 
corded two picturesque episodes illus¬ 
trative of the Roman character. 

The consul Manlius Torquatus had 
won the torque or collar that gave 
him his name as a young man, by van¬ 
quishing a Gaulish champion in single 
combat, in accord with time-honored 
custom. But as consul, for the sake 
of discipline, he issued an order that 
all such challenges were to be refused. 
Nevertheless his son, eager to prove 
himself worthy of his parent, ignored 
the order, fought a 
Latin champion, and 
slew him. Death was 
the penalty laid down 
for disobedience, and 
the father’s unbend¬ 
ing justice would 
yield to no prayers. 
His own son should 
not be spared, lest 
any man might say 
that another than the 
consul’s son would 
have suffered the full 
penalty. By the 
father’s order the son 
was doomed for his 
breach of discipline. 

Roman Consul’s Roman 
Virtue 

flr'HE colleague of 
^ Manlius in the 
consulship was the 
plebeian Decius Mus. 
On the eve of a de¬ 
cisive battle both 
were warned in 
dreams that victory 
would fall to the 
army whose leader 
was slain on the field. 
When Decius saw 
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Italy and sicily in the Hellenistic age 

Western Hedas stood aloof from Alexander’s eastern adventures 
Domestic feuds and conflict with Cartilage prevented Syracus 
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Rome, as yet dominant only m Latium, was drawn into conflic 
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that the wing he com¬ 
manded was giving 
ground, he solemnly 
dedicated himself and 
the opposing army to 
the gods of the under¬ 
world, dashed head¬ 
long and alone into the 
ranks of enemy, and 
was slain. But “be¬ 
hind him Rome’s long 
battle came rolling on 
the foe,” and the vic¬ 
tory was won. 

The effect of the 
Latin War was to 
tighten Rome’s grip 
upon Latium and to 
provide her with more 
lands upon which to 
settle her ever-increas¬ 
ing agricultural popu¬ 
lation. The Latin 
League was finally dis¬ 
solved (338), Some of the cities were 
incorporated with Rome; others were 
admitted to the civil but not the po¬ 
litical rights of Roman citizenship; all 
were at the military service of Rome; 
all were debarred from forming sepa¬ 
rate alliances or combinations in any 
shape with each other or with any ex¬ 
ternal state. 

The next few years witnessed the 
beginning and the end of the successes 
of the Epirote Alexander in southern 
Italy; and in 327-6 the Samnite con¬ 
federacy directly challenged Rome to 
fight for the mastership of Italy, since 
their conflicting claims could be de¬ 
cided only by the arbitrament of arms. 

The second Samnite War lasted 
twenty years; and it was not decisive. 
At first the Roman arms were so suc¬ 
cessful that in 321 the Samnites sued 
for peace; but the terms offered were 
so stringent that they were rejected 
and the war went on. In the same 
year the two consuls, leading an in¬ 
vading force into Samnium, were 
trapped in a mountain pass known as 
the Caudine Forks where they could 
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SAMNITE WARRIORS’ INDOMITABLE COURAGE 
The stubbornness of the Samnites in their conflict with Rome 
is suggested in this intiial painting- from a Samnite graie at 
Capua It depicts two Samnite warriors 111 tunics, greaves and 
helmets, engaged m gladiatorial combat and fighting cm although 
one is pierced by a spear and both stream tilth blood 
Fiom JahibucU dcs dcutichcn aiclia-ol hi shim 


neither advance nor retire, and after a 
desperate struggle would have been 
annihilated if they had not submitted 
to the ignominious terms imposed by 
the Samnite victor Pontius. The 
troops were disarmed and compelled 
to pass “under the yoke,” man by 
man, as a foe vanquished and dis¬ 
graced, while the consuls pledged 
themselves to a treaty on the most 
favorable terms lor the Samnites." But 
the Roman Senate refused to ratify 
the terms, and again the war was re¬ 
sumed. 


r 


Conclusion of the Samnite Wars 

TOR six years, till 314, success 
seemed to flow with the Sam¬ 
nites; Campania was on the verge of 
deserting Rome. Then the tide 
turned. But the Roman victory was 
delayed by the intervention of the 
Etrus^pto.t3ii whetiLhe forty years’ 
peace rarch^d its tertnv ijjteags only 
postponed, however. Aiwmg&tirst 
shock the Romans contim? 
feated both their enemies. 

Etruscans sued for peace. whichwH 
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granted to their cities severally; and 
in 304 the Samnites obtained peace on 
terms probably severe but certainly 
not crushing. 

For in 298 the Samnites renewed the 
war. Enemies were stirred up against 
Rome—Etruscans, Gauls, Umbrians, 
Sabines—on every side. But they 
lacked cohesion, and a shattering vic¬ 
tory was won over their combined 
forces at Sentinum in Umbria in 295, 
when one of the consuls, the son of 
Decius Mus the hero of the Latin 
War, repeated his father’s act of heroic 
devotion. Nevertheless, the stubborn 
Samnites fought on till a final defeat 
in 291 made further resistance hope¬ 
less, and in the following year peace 
was made on more favorable terms for 
the Samnites than Rome was wont to 
accord to any less dogged foe. 


The Campanian cities, Italian or 
Greek, through which Rome had been 
involved in the Samnite wars, Capua 
and others, were now the allies of 
Rome, with variations in the degree' of 
independence—never really complete 
—which they severally enjoyed; and 
Roman military colonies were settled 
in Campania as well as on the eastern 
outskirts of Samnium at Luceria and 
Venusia (290). 

Since the passing of the Licinian 
Law in 367, the old contest between 
the Orders had dwindled into nothing 
more than an occasional attempt on 
the part of a patrician faction either 
to evade the law or to recover some 
fraction of exclusive privilege by in¬ 
direct methods. In effect the old 
charmed circle had'become extended 
SJ 5 r as to include a" number of plebeian 
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families of influence, wealth or distinc¬ 
tion, to whom office was in practice 
restricted hardly less rigidly than it 
had been by law to the purely patri¬ 
cian families of old. Technically, how¬ 
ever, the disappearance of plebeian dis¬ 
abilities was now finally confirmed by 
the Hortensian Law (287), vrfiich rec¬ 
ognized the Assembly of the plebs vot¬ 
ing by trib.es as a constitutional Iegis- 
■ lalive body. 

Menace to Rome from Southern Italy 
eanwhile beyond the effective 
reach of Rome, the Greek cities, 
since the death of Alexander of Epirus, 
had been suffering continuously from 
the pressure of Lucanians and Brut- 
tians. In 302 Sparta made another ef¬ 
fort to aid Tarentum; Tarentum, by a 
selfish disregard for the interests of 
her allies, strengthened her own posi¬ 
tion relatively, but lost the confidence 


of other Greeks. The Samnite wars 
brought them into a closer contact 
with Rome, to whose protection many 
of them were inclining to turn, like 
their fellow-Greeks of Campania; 
while to Tarentum, which had entered 
upon a maritime treaty with Rome as 
early as 302, the new colonies at 
Venusia and Luceria seemed an intru¬ 
sion menacing her own influence and 
commerce. The embroilment of Rome 
in the affairs of southern Italy could 
not long be postponed. From 285 to 
282 she was engaged in a short and 
sharp war with the Gallic Boli and 
Senones in the north, which destroyed 
the latter and bridled the former for 
forty years to come; but even before 
that war was finished, she was drawn" 
into the southern complication. The 
story of the new conflict against 
Pyrrhus will be told in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER 7 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ROMAN 
POWER: 280—202 B.G. 


he central feature of the last 
chapter was the revolution 
wrought by the brief but tre¬ 
mendous career of Alexander the 
Great; which shattered the old Asiatic 
power and carried Hellenism into the 
heart of Asia, but failed to create a 
new Hellenic power of equal magni¬ 
tude in place of that which it de¬ 
stroyed, or to Europeanize the Orient. 
The central feature of the period now 
before us is the consolidation of a pow¬ 
er in the West, emerging victoriously 
from a struggle that threatened its 
very existence, and prepared at last to 
effect the political conquest of both the 
Hellene and the Oriental, with neither 
of whom had it hitherto been brought 
into direct collision. 

We shall, however, also see how Hel¬ 
lenic and Oriental disintegration was 
preparing the way for, and practically 
inviting, the coming Roman expansion; 
and incidentally we shall turn our at¬ 
tention to far eastern realms, to which 
Rome never penetrated and of which 
Alexander himself had touched only 
the fringe. v£or a long reign as ordi¬ 
nary human lives count, but for a brief 
span in the passing of the centuries, a 
vast Indian empire enjoyed perhaps 
the most enlightened rule known in the 
history of mankind, under the sway of 
Asoka—a prince whose very name 
never reached the West till he had been 
'dead for more than two thousand 
years. 

Rome the Dominant Power in Italy 

he end of the Samnite Wars left 
Rome incomparably the greatest 
power in Italy, but neither the north 
nor the south yet owned her as mis¬ 


tress. She had not yet actively in¬ 
tervened in the quarrels of Greeks and 
Italians in the south nor come into 
conflict with Sicily,.'where Agathocles 
at the age of seventy was contemplat¬ 
ing a revival of the south Italian em¬ 
pire of Dionysius. But the death of 
Agathocles in 289, a year after the 
Samnite treaty, removed the practica¬ 
bility of Syracusan intervention; the 
campaigns of 285-2 bridled the Gauls 
in the north; Samnites and Etruscans 
were in no mood for a renewal of the 
exhausting and unprofitable struggle; 
and the Lucanians, no longer useful to 
Rome as a check on the Samnites, were 
renewing their attacks on the Greek 
cities. Distrusting Tarentum, the most 
powerful and prosperous among them, 
the rest in 283 appealed for protec¬ 
tion not to her but to Rome. 

The Romans sent help promptly and 
effectively, The wiser heads in Tar¬ 
entum saw no reason to object; but the 
popular party was furious, and began 
again to look eastwards for someone 
to fight their battles for them. The 
arrival at this moment of a small Ro¬ 
man squadron in forbidden waters was 
probably excusable as a war measure 
in defence of Greek allies; but it was 
a formal breach of the treaty of 302 
b.c.; the populace of Tarentum lost 
its head, insulted the Roman mission 
of apology, made trouble among the 
other Greek cities, and prepared to 
avenge a nominal grievance by war. 

Adventures of King Pyrrhus in the West 

nce again sudden help came to 
Tarentum from beyond the Adri¬ 
atic. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, was 
nephew and successor of that Alexan- 
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der who had brought help before. He 
had also married a daughter of Agath- 
ocles, and seems to have regarded 
himself as his predestined successor, 
a part for which he was in many ways 
well suited. Sicily rather than Italy, 
which was to serve as a stepping-stone, 
was probably his real objective from 
the beginning. He had the reputation 
of a fire-brand among the “Successor 
States,” whose kings seem to have sent 
him considerable forces (which they 
could now well spare), on the under¬ 
standing that he did not employ them 
near home. Hence, for example, his 
elephant corps, a weapon new to the 
West, though the Carthaginians were 
to use it before long. What Alexander 
had done in the Persian Empire, Pyr¬ 
rhus evidently thought was possible 
also in the West, and Tarentum seemed 
the necessary base for such conquests. 

This was not quite what the popu¬ 
lace of Tarentum had intended, and 
the declaration of martial law by the 
advance guard which garrisoned their 
city in 280 b.c. cooled their love for 
Pyrrhus, who unlike previous adven¬ 
turers had evidently come to stay. The 
other Greek cities had not asked for 
him, and the Romans had no intention 
of resigning her protectorate to a nom¬ 
inee of Tarentum. 

Pyrrhus evidently had not heard 
much about the Romans; what he 
heard now evoked his respect; still 
more, what he saw, with a soldier’s 
eye, in hard fighting at Heraclea and 
at Ausculum. Italian dominion was 
clearly not for him; he had come too 
late, and if Carthage was the enemy, 
as he had learned from Agathocles, 
there was nothing to be gained by 
quarreling with Rome too. Carthage 
naturally thought otherwise, and sent 
a squadron up to the Tiber mouth to 
offer help against Pyrrhus. The terms 
of the “third Treaty” now concluded 
between Rome and Carthage are in¬ 
structive. If either state should ally 
itself with Pyrrhus against a third 
narty (which could only be Greek) it 


was not only to reserve its own neu¬ 
trality if Pyrrhus should attack the 
other, but to bind itself to resist him, 
and in this event Carthage undertook 
to supply all naval transport. The ef¬ 
fect was to limit Pyrrhus’ career in 
the West to aggression against the 
Greek states which he had nominally 
come to protect against either Rome 
or Carthage, or both; for it prevented 
him from making use of either of the 
contracting parties against the other. 

Old soldiers of Agathocles, settled 
now at Messana, offered their help too; 
but Campania and most of the south 
gave Pyrrhus, at best, no encourage¬ 
ment. Only Etruria thought the tide 
had turned against Rome, and quickly 
discovered its mistake. After two cam¬ 
paigns, in which, though he always won 
battles, Pyrrhus was losing more men 
than he could afford, he moved on into 
Sicily (278), and the Romans had 
little difficulty in dealing with his 
friends and his rearguards. 

The Carthaginians had not waited 
to be attacked. When Pyrrhus sailed 
for Sicily, they were besieging Syra¬ 
cuse, his necessary base, and looking 
for him with their fleet. He evaded 
their ships, however, and drove off their 
field army, captured Panormus and 
Eryx, and refused their offer to sur¬ 
render everything in Sicily except Lily- 
bseum, which they really needed if 
they were to keep their hold on Sar¬ 
dinia. He seems to have hoped to 
reach Africa as Agathocles had done; 
but his losses had been heavy, and re¬ 
inforcements were few. Tarentum was 
hard pressed by the Romans, and be¬ 
tween them and the Carthaginian fleet 
he might find himself interned in Sicily. 
So he returned into Italy, fought one 
more campaign with the Romans, lost 
it, because die Romans had learned 
meanwhile how to deal with his spear¬ 
men and his elephants, and so re¬ 
turned home, to die ingloriously three 
years later. His parting words were 
memorable: “What a battlefield I am 
leaving for Carthage and Rpmel” 
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In the year of 
his death (272 b.c.) 

Tarentum was sur¬ 
rendered to the Ro¬ 
mans; Greek cities 
and Bruttian tribes, 
with their valuable 
forest-country, sur¬ 
rendered likewise, 
undertaking to sup¬ 
ply Rome with ships 
and crews in future; 
and the main lines 
of communication 
between Campania 
and Magna Graecia 
were secured by Ro¬ 
man “colonies.' 1 In 
the north, where the 
last free Etruscan 
city, Volsinii, re¬ 
volted and was de¬ 
stroyed in 264 b.c., 
similar precautions 
were taken; so that all Italy now, fiotn 
the Strait of Messina to the Apennine 
frontier towards the Gauls, became a 
single political whole, including indeed 
self-governed Greek colonies “in alli¬ 
ance with the Roman people/ 1 and 
Italian townships managing their own 
local affairs. But the whole was domi¬ 
nated by the “Senate and People” of 
Rome, and garrisoned by substantial 
detachments of citizens domiciled in 
the gieat “colonies” on the lands 
of those tribes which had given most 
trouble, or held the strongest nat¬ 
ural positions. The place attained by 
Rome in the eyes of the world was at¬ 
tested by an embassy of amity in 2 73 
from the Macedonian king of Egypt, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; the fust recog¬ 
nition of the kind she had received. 

ere things might have rested for a 
while, and the West might have 
had the chance of settling down, after 
a century and a half of disturbance 
following upon the defeat of the Athe¬ 
nian armada, if it had not been for the 
legacy of trouble which remained from 


the schemes of 
Agathocles. He, like 
Dionysius, had 
planned to weld 
Italian and Sicilian 
cities, Lucanians 
and Sicilians alike, 
into a Syracusan 
empire, and had 
made large use of 
free companies of 
highland irregulars 
fiom the mainland. 
Between Italy and 
Sicily there was, in 
any case, but a mile 
or two of water, 
and, on the Sicilian 
shore, Messana had 
fallen at Agathocles 1 
death into the hands 
of one of these 
Mamerlini or “Sons 
of Mars”—w h o 
made themselves a nuisance to their 
neighbors on both coasts, and to all 
who used the straits, that is to say, 
particularly to Greek traders from all 
parts. 

They had recently been in league 
with a company of their Campanian 
countrymen, who, being in the Roman 
service, had mutinied, seized Rhegium, 
and held it against the Romans for ten 
years. The revolt had been suppressed 
in 270 by the aid of the commander 
of the Syracusan forces, who bore the 
histoiic name of Hieron (or Hiero as 
the Romans called him), and immedi¬ 
ately afterwards had made himself 
master and “king” of Syracuse ( 270 - 
216 ); much as Agathocles and Dio¬ 
nysius had done, but with a more mod¬ 
est program. 

In 265 b.c. Hiero thought it time to 
make an end of the Mamerline pirates; 
and, so far as their own merits went, 
no one was likely to be aggrieved. But 
if he did, what was to happen to Mes- 
sana and who had something to gain 
by using the Mamertines to obtain a 
footing there, or to prevent Hiero from 



SYRACUSAN IMPERIALIST 
An able soldier, Agathocles, tyrant of 
S>rac«se, made himself king of Sicily 
and lias establishing his potter m south¬ 
ern Italy when he died In 289 h c. 
National Museum, Naples 
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gaining one? The Mamertines were 
not Greeks, and could make themselves 
very useful to Caithage, the traditional 
enemy of all things Greek On the 
other hand, they were of Italian ori¬ 
gin, and Rome now stood as the con¬ 
scious and very efficient protector of 
all Italian interests. The Mamei tines 
offered themselves and their Sicilian 
city to the Romans; and thereby 
brought Rome itself to the cross-roads 
of destiny. 

Rome’s Decision at the Cross-roads 

r the Romans helped the Mamer¬ 
tines, who were (as we have seen) 
evil breakers of the peace, they must 
offend Hiero, their friend and well 
wisher, and their own Gieek allies, who 
had suffered woist fiom Mamei tine 
ravages They would probably also 
offend Carthage, and Caithage could 
put much double in then way. The 
Mamei tines, while they were of Italian 


oiigin, were being thieatened by the 
city which had shown most capacity 
for managing Greek inteiests on a large 
scale If Rome tefused help, would not 
Carthage herself step in? And what 
weie the prospects of legitimate Italian 
trade, with Carthage in conti ol of the 
Stiait? Left to itself, the Senate might 
have abandoned the Mamei tines to 
their fate, and Carthage, evidently ex¬ 
pecting this, and encouraged by an¬ 
other faction in Messana, sent their 
required help. This settled the mat¬ 
ter; popular clamor and business in¬ 
terests combined to force the Senate’s 
hand. An advance foice was sent to 
Messana, made touch with the parti¬ 
sans of Rome in the city, and ejected 
the Carthaginians, whose government, 
with characteristic abruptness, exe¬ 
cuted their own general, made alli¬ 
ance with Syiacuse, leconciled Hiero 
with the Mamertines, and sent over a 
fresh force to support both against the 



RECORDS OF THE FIRST ELEPHANT CORPS USED IN ITALIAN WARFARE 
In the army that Pyrrhus led against the Romans in 280 b c -was a force of which the Italians 
had no experience whatsoever—war-elephants One of these, bearing a howdali occapied by 
Greek soldiers, is repiesented in a contemporary South Italian platter (left) The legead that 
at Asculum ( 279 ) the coips was stampeded by the grunting of swine is peipetuated by the 
Capuan bronze ' brick" in the British Museum (right) which has an elephant on the obverse. 

a sow on the reverse 

Ihfus-** Villa Giulia, Rome (.photo Ahnori), and Hill, "Histoncal Roman Coins” 
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Romans. By the end of the year, how¬ 
ever, they had been expelled from the 
neighborhood of Messana, and Hiero 
was shut up in Syracuse. 

But the main issue was now clear: 
whether Rome or Carthage was to 
guide the fortunes of Sicily. Hiero 
saw this clearly, and for the represen¬ 
tative of Greek interests there was but 
one course of action possible. For near¬ 
ly five hundred years Greek and Phoe¬ 
nician had worked and plotted and 
fought for this central region of the 
West. To cooperate with Carthage 
now, against the new power which had 
delivered the Greeks of Italy from 
Etruscan, Samnite and Lucanian, re¬ 
pelled the Gauls and wrecked the de¬ 
signs of Pyrrhus for an Empire of Epi¬ 
rus, would be folly and treason unim¬ 
aginable. Under Roman protectorate, 
Syracuse and all western Greeks would 
be safe; with Greek subsidies, ships 
and crews Rome could be trusted to 
win; and Roman victory meant the 
expulsion of Phoenicians from' Sicily. 
Hiero accordingly offered the Romans 
the possession of Messana and a sub¬ 
sidy of one hundred talens annually 
for fifteen years if they would guar¬ 
antee his “kingship" of Syracuse. It 
was a small price to pay for security 
unattainable otherwise; and for the 
Romans, too, the bargain was a good 
one (263). 

The “First Punic War,” accidentally 
begun but directed to a clear issue by 
the statesmanship of Hiero, lasted 
twenty years, and ended with the total 
defeat of Carthage. But it was a hard 
struggle, and the result was long 
doubtful. 

Events in the First Punic War 

N the first three years (264-261 
b.c.) the Romans captured the 
great fortress of Acragas, which they 
called Agrigentum, still the next city of 
Sicily after Syracuse, and confined the 
Carthaginian forces to the lugged west¬ 
ern districts around their own ports. 
But by resigning territory Carthage 


simplified the problems of defence on 
land, and was able to raid not only the 
Greek coast cities, but also the long 
Roman lines of communication, which 
were mostly within reach of the sea. 
For this state of things there was but 
one remedy: “a sea power, with its ar¬ 
senal overseas, can only be vanquished 
on the sea, and by superior sea power.” 

If Rome was to win, Rome must 
have a fleet; and in the second stage 
of the war (260-253) not only was 
this accomplished, with liberal help 
from Greek “naval allies” organized on 
a grand scale, but in spite of early de¬ 
feats, and other disasters due to Ro¬ 
man inexperience, the traditional sea¬ 
manship of the Carthaginians was 
foiled by mechanical devices for bring¬ 
ing their ships to a standstill, and so 
“fighting a land battle on the water.” 
In 256 the destruction of the Cartha¬ 
ginian “grand fleet” off Heraclea on the 
south coast of Sicily by a Roman 
squadron, encumbered though it was 
with a convoy of transports, laid open 
the way to Africa. Here the natives 
rose against their masters, as they had 
risen for Agathocles, and the Roman 
force advanced within sight of Car¬ 
thage. At this point peace might have 
been made; but the Roman comman¬ 
der, Regulus, demanded too much; the 
Carthaginians found in the Lacedae¬ 
monian adventurer Xanthippus a sol¬ 
dier of genius to reorganize and lead 
their forces; Regulus was defeated and 
captured, and the survivors of his army 
were wrecked on their homeward jour¬ 
ney. The Roman “blow at the heart” 
had failed (255). 

Carthage, however, had suffered se¬ 
verely in prestige as well as equipment, 
and might have suffered worse had not 
the next year’s Roman fleet been 
wrecked on its way to Africa (253), 
with the result that for a while only 
coast defence squadrons were in com¬ 
mission, and Roman commanders con¬ 
centrated their resources on the reduc¬ 
tion of enemy fortresses in Sicily. By 
250 b.c. only Lilybaeum and a new 
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naval base at Drepanum remained un¬ 
taken, and it became clear once more 
that these remote ports might hold out 
indefinitely, if the Romans could not 
blockade them also by sea. Again 
Carthage tried to compromise, but her 
overtures were flatly 
rejected. 

The Romantic Story 
pf Regulus 

^ikhe established 
^ Roman tradi¬ 
tion affirms that the 
rejection was due to 
the action of the 
captive consul Reg- 
ulus, and the story, 
whether true or not, 
has set him among 
the heroic figures of 
the world. For five 
years he had been 
held a prisoner by 
the Carthaginians. 

Now they sent him 
with their embassy 
to Rome, under pa¬ 
role; never doubt¬ 
ing that all his powerful influence 
would be exerted in favor of the peace 
which would restore him to liberty. 
Nevertheless, so rims the tale, with no 
illusions as to the cruel fate which 
waited him, he set aside all thought of 
self, bade the Romans to take no 
thought of him, and urged them to re¬ 
fuse the offered terms. He might 
easily have broken his parole and re¬ 
mained at Rome, a free man, but his 
high sense of honor forbade him to do 
so, and he returned to Carthage with 
tKe disappointed and angry ambassa¬ 
dors, there to suffer a barbarous death 
at the hands of his vindictive captors. 
But at Rome the memory of him was 
cherished and revered, as the supreme 
exemplar of the qualities Pietas and 
Gravitas, to which above all else Rome 
loved to think that she owed her 
greatness. 

So Rome resolved to see the war to 



COINS OF A WEALTHY CITY 
Tarentum, the prosperous Greek colony 
in Calabria which invited Pyrrhus into 
Italy, surrendered to Rome in 272 b.c. 
Above, two of its staters minted during 
tbe Pyrrhic war. 

From John Ward, "Gretk Coins" (Murray') 


a satisfactory end and began building 
ships again, and training admirals in 
the rude school of naval disasters. At 
this stage it was a serious disappoint¬ 
ment that in renewing their treaty with 
Hiero in 248 b.c. they had to forgo the 
Syracusan tribute. 
Sicily was, indeed, 
well nigh ruined by 
the long war, and in 
particular by the 
cost of great sieges 
at the distant west 
end. Henceforward 
the cost of these 
operations and of 
the renewal of their 
fleets fell principally 
on the Romans 
themselves, while 
any trade they had 
had was paralyzed 
b y Carthaginian 
cruisers, which 
ranged as far north 
as the home district 
of Latium. 

A fourth stage of 
the war opens in 
247 b.c. with the appearance of a Car¬ 
thaginian commander, Hamilcar Barca, 
worthy of the honorably descriptive 
name (Barca, or Barak, means “light¬ 
ning”) that he bore. By vigorous pri¬ 
vateering—for Carthage, too, was run¬ 
ning short of state-owned ships—and 
by establishing fresh raiding ports at 
Ercte and Eryx, whence he could dev¬ 
astate the Romans’ communications 
with their own siege works, he pro¬ 
longed the desperate resistance of the 
blockaded fortresses, and all but ex¬ 
hausted the resources and the deter¬ 
mination of the besiegers. 

Carthage Brought to Her Knees 
jtfriNALLY, in 242 b.c., the perilous 
Jf experiment-off naval action was 
adopted once more by the Senate. The 
new fleet was built with private sub¬ 
scriptions, but it was well found, and 
at last evidently handled. Its sole 
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commission was to cut off supplies from 
the Sicilian fortresses, and in this it 
not only succeeded, but had the good 
luck to intercept and destroy the last 
ill escorted convoy that Carthage was 
able to send. The Carthaginian gov¬ 
ernment could do no more; there were 
native revolts, in Africa; and merce¬ 
naries will not fight long without pay. 
Hamilcar was prepared to persist, but 
was induced at last to conduct the ne¬ 
gotiations himself 

The Roman terms were severe: Car¬ 
thage was to evacuate Sicily and sur¬ 
render it to Rome, with all adjacent 
islands; to restore prisoners and de¬ 
serters; to pay an immense indemnity 
spread over ten years; and to promise 
not to make war in future on Hiero or 
his allies Hiero’s territory was en¬ 
larged, and his independence as an ally 
of Rome guaranteed. Messana and a 
few other cities were received likewise 
into “free” and equal alliance; but the 
rest of Sicily remained in Roman hands 
as conquered territory, administered 
by a resident governor and chief jus¬ 
tice, sent annually from Rome, and 
paying to Rome a tithe on all produce, 
and harbor dues on all imports and 
exports (241). 

This was a fresh departure in Ro¬ 
man foreign policy, due partly to the 
circumstances of annexation after ruin¬ 
ous war, partly to an unfortunate imi¬ 
tation of Carthaginian methods. For 
in Italy all districts which were not 
either the territory of a “free and al¬ 
lied” city and consequently self-gov¬ 
erned, or depopulated and therefore as¬ 
signable as war booty to Roman citi¬ 
zens or for public use as grazing 
grounds, had been retained by their 
original inhabitants, under separate 
treaty in each district, and on the un¬ 
derstanding that those inhabitants 
should help Rome in time of need, and 
meanwhile enjoy some or all of the 
civil rights of the Romans themselves. 
The more favored peoples were even 
admitted to Roman citizenship; they 
were qualified, that is, to serve in the 


legionary army, even if they had nei¬ 
ther desire nor facilities for exercising 
their political franchise in one of the 
numerous “rural tribes” which were 
added to the voting list from time to 
time. The best reason for the new dis¬ 
tinction between “Italians” and “pro¬ 
vincials” was that the civilization of 
the Sicilians was fundamentally Greek; 
their laws, customs, and beliefs were 
Greek. It seemed, therefore, to be the 
more considerate course to leave them 
in enjoyment of the culture and rights 
that they had, with only a Roman ap¬ 
peal court to see that local customs 
were observed, and so prevent private 
grievances from breeding political dis¬ 
content, and with a Roman commis¬ 
sioner to organize local resistance in 
case of attack, until the home govern¬ 
ment could complete preparations to 
intervene. 

But it was one thing to make local 
taxation balance the expenses of ad¬ 
ministration, and quite another to im¬ 
pose a permanent tribute for the use of 
the “Senate and People of Rome,” even 
if for the immediate future it might be 
fair to supplement the huge Cartha¬ 
ginian indemnity by a subsidy, to re¬ 
store Rome itself to solvency. Worse 
still, the mismanagement of the “public 
lands”(confiscated as already described 
from the more obstinate of the con¬ 
quered peoples), which had long been 
a public scandal in Italy, was greatly 
aggravated when it occurred on the 
very large scale which seems to have 
been allowed in Sicily, and with only 
the quite inadequate supervision of an 
annually appointed governor, without 
opportunity for inspection, or eyen ex¬ 
perience of the system. And the reck¬ 
less and oppressive exploitation which 
the Carthaginians seem to have prac¬ 
ticed in all their dominions set a dis¬ 
astrous example to the Roman specu¬ 
lators and absentee landlords, who 
alone had the private wealth to under¬ 
take the management of what were 
nominally “estates of the Roman 
People.” 
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CARTHAGE’S GREATEST SON 
Hannibal (c. . 246-183 b.c,), son of Hamilcar 
Barca, devoted ms life to wreaking vengeance 
on Rome for her implacable hostility to Car¬ 
thage. As a military genius he ranks with 
Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar and 
Napoleon, 

Naples Museum; photo, Alinari 

Aftermath of the Exhausting Struggle 
f Rome had suffered heavily in the 
war, Carthage was almost ruined; 
and the peace brought worse disasters 
still. First, the vast mercenary forces 
which had been levied, but not yet 
transported to Sicily, mutinied for ar¬ 
rears of pay; and for three years the 
Carthaginians carried their lives in 
their hands, while the “truceless war" 
raged till Hamilcar’s strategy and per¬ 
sonal influence outmatched the blun¬ 
ders of the government and the blind 
fury of the rebels, and exterminated 
the survivors of the army he had 
hoped to command. Though Rome 
refused to take advantage of this Afri¬ 
can mutiny, it was another matter 
when Hamilcar was at last able to set 
sail for Sardinia to deal with a similar 
rebellion there. This the Roman Sen¬ 
ate chose to regard as a breach of the 
peace treaty, and by way of compen¬ 
sation extorted not only an additional 
indemnity, but the surrender of Sar¬ 
dinia itself, and Corsica also. Prob¬ 


ably the mere knowledge that Hamil- 
car was at sea at all bred panic, and 
cruel injustice; but whatever the mo¬ 
tive, the possession of these imper¬ 
fectly civilized islands gave Rome fre¬ 
quent anxiety thereafter; and, worst of 
all, provoked Hamilcar to the vast proj¬ 
ect of reprisals in Spain, which occu¬ 
pied the remainder of his life. Sar¬ 
dinia, in due course, became a Roman 
“province" on the same model as 
Sicily; Corsica merely derelict territory 
at the disposal of the Senate and any 
Roman speculator who cared to ven¬ 
ture thither for timber or minerals. 

Causes and Effects of the War 
HE First Punic War was probably 
inevitable. It was the outcome of 
centuries of well matched rivalry be¬ 
tween Greek and Phoenician on Sicilian 
soil, and of the complications oversea, 
as far distant as Etruria, Corsica and 
Epirus, which that rivalry provoked. 
Now, after almost as long a prepara¬ 
tion, the quite separate feud between 
highland and lowland peoples in Italy 
had been settled wholly in favor of 
the latter; and the lowland interests 
of Italy, with the sole exception of 
Etruria, were intimately connected 
with those of the Greek cities on the 
coasts. In the course of that struggle 
for supremacy in Italy the other ques¬ 
tion, whether Etruria was to retain 
its early mastery, had been settled in 
Campania by the Samnite invasion, 
and farther north by Rome and its 
Latin allies. Finally the blunders of 
Tarentum and its Spartan and Epirote 
helpers had convinced all Greek cities 
in turn, from Cumas to Syracuse, that 
the West fared best when it looked 
after itself; that their sole alternative 
to hereditary feuds and divided coun¬ 
sels was general but separate agree¬ 
ment to cooperate with Rome. His¬ 
torically, Sicily had been unified with 
Magna Graecia, and Magna Grseoia 
with Campania, by the Greek colohiza- 
tion of all three; and, in view of the 
past, Greek Sicily could not fed itself 
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safe as long as Carthage held even one 
defensible port on its coast. . And if 
Greek freedom of intercourse with Pho- 
c£ean Massalia (called by the Romans 
Massilia, modem Marseilles) was to be 
assured, Corsica, at least, and even 
Sardinia, must be in friendly control; 
for Massalia too had had its own 
troubles with Carthage, 
and in due course be¬ 
came a “free and equal 
ally of the Roman Peo¬ 
ple,” like its sister cities 
in South Italy. 

Africa, on the other 
hand, and western Libya 
were a separate affair. 

Between Greek Cyrene 
and the Phoenician Trip- 
olis there was no-man’s- 
land enough behind the 
Quicksands; west of 
Sicily there had never 
been Greek colonies; 
and the old Phocrean 
connection with Tartes- 
sus seems to have lapsed early. 
Daughter cities of Massalia, indeed, 
existed as far afield as Tarraco near 
the mouth of the Ebro; and Roman 
politicians argued from the look of its 
name that Saguntum (in the rich coast 
plain of Valencia) had been once a 
colony from Greek Zacynthus. But with 
these exceptions Spain, like Africa, was 
unexplored by Greeks, and there is lit¬ 
tle reason to believe that even Phoeni¬ 
cians had seriously tapped the wealth of 
the land, except around Gades (Cadiz). 

Two Courses Open to Carthage 

he Carthaginians, therefore, had 
not lost everything, though they 
had been driven out of waters where 
they necessarily collided with Greeks, 
and increasingly with Italian traders 
also, as their commercial treaties with 
the Romans show. There were two 
distinct careers still open to them: 
their original exploitation of Africa, 
both the mountainous north and the 


oases and caravan routes towards the 
Niger basin, in the first place; and the 
development of trade in the farther 
west of the Mediterranean, above de¬ 
scribed. Conservative managers were 
prepared to be content with Africa, 
relying on mutually advantageous 
trade with their late enemies to make 
good their losses of over¬ 
sea territory. Hamilcar 
Barca on the other hand 
was for the bolder plan 
of forestalling Gree 1 
apd Roman alilo 
Spain, while that 
still possible; like 
ning, but in a more lit¬ 
eral sense, he would 
“call a new world into 
existence to redress the 
balance of the old.” It 
was in the long run the 
inability of Carthage to 
choose definitely be¬ 
tween these two poli¬ 
cies, and also to keep 
family feuds out of public life, that 
forfeited the fruits of both. 

A New Carthage Founded in Spain 

he “new world” of Spain, to which 
Hamilcar now (238) turned, with 
the skeptical and lukewarm concur¬ 
rence of the home government, was a 
continent rather than a country. 
Around its great central plateau lie to 
the northwest the distant, rugged, bar¬ 
barous, but metal-yielding highlands, 
to the northeast the wide trough of 
the Iberus (Ebro) valley, which gives 
its ancient name to the whole “Iberian” 
peninsula. Southeast, a continuation 
of the Atlas range curves round from 
the Strait, parallel with the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, and sinks seaward to 
form the chain of the Balearic islands; 
like the northwest, this highland is 
very rich in copper and other ores. 
Behind this, and between it and the 
south edge of the plateau, lies the 
Guadalquivir basin, like another Ebro, 



WALLED ERYX 
Tlie ramparts of Eryx, where 
Hamilcar established himself 
111 244 b.c , and its temple are 
represented in this coin. 
Bttiish Museum 
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death in 228 b.c. between his son-in- 
law Hasdrubal and the Romans, by 
which the Ebro river was to be recog¬ 
nized as defining the spheres of influ¬ 
ence of Rome and Carthage respec¬ 
tively. As Rome, though busy enough 
since the First Punic War along her 
northern frontiers, had no footing yet 
beyond the Apennines, this Ebro fron¬ 
tier clearly represented only the rea¬ 
sonable claims of Massalia and other 
old Phocasan settlements. But it il¬ 
lustrates the indifference with which 
responsible people in Carthage re¬ 
garded Hamilcar’s doings, that this 
agreement seems to have been neither 
rejected nor ratified; and certainly the 
Romans made no secret, a few years 
later, of their alliance with Saguntum, 
which lay nearly a hundred miles south 
of the Ebro, and moreover was the 
key to the rich coast plain of Valen¬ 
cia. The date of this alliance is un¬ 
known, but whether it was earlier or 
later than Hasdrubal’s agreement, the 
distinction between Roman dominion 
and Roman alliance was quite well 
recognized; for example in the Car¬ 
thaginian treaty of 348 b.c. 

n eight years more, by 220 b.c., all 
the native peoples up to the Ebro 
line had been brought into formal sub¬ 
jection to Carthage; only Saguntum re¬ 
mained not only independent but pos¬ 
itively allied with Rome. Hasdrubal 
was dead (he had been assassinated in 
221), and it was on his successor Han¬ 
nibal that the responsibility lay for 
what followed. Hannibal was the son 
of Hamilcar Barca; he had been con¬ 
secrated from boyhood to avenge, his 
father's expulsion from Sicily, and was 
a man of amazing energy and resource, 
one of the great personal leaders of 
all time. Wise heads in Carthage had 
done what they could to prevent his 
succession to the Spanish viceroyalty; 
but his father’s army worshipped him, 
and would have no other; so the gov¬ 
ernment accepted him. The Spanish 
venture had been throughout a per¬ 


sonal enterprise of his family; there 
was no obligation to support him, and 
in case of trouble he could be dis¬ 
owned. It seems certain that Car¬ 
thage itself did not want another war 
with Rome. 

Nor did the Romans want it. Since 
the treaty with Hasdrubal they had 
been forced to undertake heavy work 
by a fresh raid of Gauls from beyond 
the Alps; they had been obliged to 
occupy Gaulish territory as far as the 
Po, to found colonies at Placentia and 
Cremona, for the defense of the pas¬ 
sage of this river, and to raid beyond it 
as far as Mediolanum (Milan). The 
great Flammian Road had just been 
carried forward to the Adriatic coast 
to ensure communication with their 
new conquests. They had had little 
wars in Liguria and also in Istria, and 
in 321 b.c. their whole field force was 
in Illyria across the Adriatic, destroy¬ 
ing the league of pirates which had 
been harrying the east coast of Italy. 

The significance of the Illyrian af¬ 
fair is not to be overlooked. ^Piracy 
had long been rife in the Adriatic, 
with which until recently Rome had 
scarcely been concerned; but the Punic 
War had left her mistress of its Italian 
shore as Dionysius of Syracuse had 
once been for a short time; and her 
orderly instincts gave her a corre¬ 
sponding sense of responsibility. In 
suppressing the Illyrian buccaneering 
power, she appeared as the protector 
primarily of Greek commerce, a cham¬ 
pion of Hellenic interests against the 
barbarian; and by so doing she was 
preparing the states of Greece to turn 
to her as protector against Macedonian 
aggression. 

All these operations tended to con¬ 
solidate the Roman power in Italy; if 
the Roman domination restricted po¬ 
litical liberties, it at least gave as 
compensation an unwonted security. 
But for Rome they had been costly and 
exhausting; and the last thing she de¬ 
sired was to be forced into a war likely 
to prove still more costly and still 
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MILITARY HIGHWAY BUILT TO SECURE ROME’S NORTHERN MARCHES 
To make his MCtoues oier the Gauls in Italy peimanent, the censor Gaius t laminuts hatl the 
old military road that connected Rome with Spoletium extended to Anminunt (see map in page 
176) Named the Flamiman Road after him, it now ran across the mam ridge of the Apen¬ 
nines to Cales and thereafter followed the pass of Intercisa (modern Furlol where it is seen 
aboie At Forum Fortunae it touched tie Adriatic coast, which it skirted until Arunmum 

was reached 


more exhausting, of which the issue 
would be extiemely doubtful. 

Accordingly, when the news reached 
Rome that Hannibal was attacking 
Saguntum, the Romans sent him only 
a formal protest; and when this was 
ignored, took up the affan with the 
responsible government of Carthage. 
Here opinion was divided' one paity 
wished to surrender Hannibal and com¬ 
pensate Rome, but Hannibal’s friends 
prevailed. They appealed to the 
treaty of 228 b c.—which had not 
been ratified—and laid the blame for 
the collision on Saguntum, thus gain¬ 
ing time till Hannibal had destroyed 
it. Then, when Roman envoys ar¬ 
rived again, they tried too late to re¬ 
pudiate the draft treaty, and all re¬ 
sponsibility for Hannibal’s acts: did 
the Romans wish to pick a quarrel or 
not? “Peace or war, as you shall 


choose,” was the ieply, and as peace 
was broken, war it was—the “Hanni- 
balic war” of the next seventeen years. 

The World East of the Adriatic 

he critical stiuggle in the West 
(218-202) involved the first en¬ 
tanglement of Macedonian affairs with 
those of Rome, so that before pioceed- 
mg to the stoiy of the Second Punic 
War, we must follow the developments 
(hat had been taking place in the woild 
lying east of the Adriatic Sea since 
Pyrrhus planned his gieat adventuie 
in the West in 280. 

In that year Ptolemy Cciaunus 
stabbed his benefactor Seleucus in the 
back while engaged in a leligious cere¬ 
mony, and was somewhat incompre¬ 
hensibly hailed as king 6y the army. 
Lysimachus and Poliorcetes were dead; 
the son of the latter, Antigonus Go- 
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natas, and the son of Seleucus, An- 
tiochus I of Syria, were not immedi¬ 
ately ready to challenge the assassin 
and usurper. His career, however, 
was cut short by a new and unlooked- 
for enemy. He was slain in the same 
year, in battle with the Gauls, 

There is no earlier record of a rec¬ 
ognizable Celtic incursion in the East. 
When the first Celtic tide flowed west¬ 
wards, it had not struck the lower 
waters of the Danube. But now in 
the early third century b.c., swarms of 
Gauls—whether they were a back-flow, 
as seems more probable, or a belated 
horde—flooded into Thrace. The crown 
was hardly on Ptolemy’s head when 
he had to march against them, to his 
own doom. In 279 they poured down 
through Thessaly into Phocis; but 
at Delphi the god—so runs the legend 
—guarded his own against the sacri¬ 
legious barbarian with earthquakes and 
portents; and the demoralized Gauls 
were put to utter rout by the hastily 
gathered levies of the Greek cities. 
They rolled back into Thrace, where 
for some time to come they remained 
in possession. 

Dynasties of the Diadochi 

N the turmoil which followed the 
death of Ceraunus, Antigonus Go- 
natas won the Macedonian crown, but 
had to fight hard for it. For Pyrrhus 
on his return from the West advanced 
a rival claim; the cities of Greece were 
tumbled into the fray; and it was only 
brought to an ignominious end when 
Pyrrhus was killed by a tile, flung by 
a woman’s hand from a house-top, as 
he was fighting his way through the 
streets of Argos (272). 

Pyrrhus left no efficient successor. 
As a soldier, Hannibal rated him as 
second only to Alexander; but, being 
a soldier for the love of soldiering, and 
nothing more, he achieved a magnifi¬ 
cent reputation, and accomplished 
nothing at all. 

Just over half a century, then, after 
the death of Alexander, the dynasties 


of three of his generals were estab¬ 
lished in three parts of the vast do¬ 
minion of which he had made himself 
lord. The grandson of Antigonus 
ruled in Europe, the son of Seleucus in 
Asia, the son of Ptolemy in Egypt. 
But in Europe Thrace was no longer 
a part of the Macedonian kingdom; 
in Asia the effective Seleucid dominion 
or empire corresponded in extent to 
the old Assyrian empire, with Media 
and Persia—all that lay to the east of 
that had gone or was on the point of 
going. As in the ancient days, Egypt 
disputed the sovereignty in a great 
part of Syria; and again, as in the 
ancient days, most of what lay west 
and north of the Taurus barrier was 
broken up into independent and ill- 
defined kingdoms, or states whose 
rulers had not yet assumed the royal 
title. 

Ahtigonus Gonatas was secured in 
Macedon by the fall of his brilliant 
and dangerous rival, in 272. The¬ 
oretically, the states of Greece were 
still independent; but the old states 
were as incapable as ever of effective 
combination, and individually there 
was not now any one of them strong 
enough to impose active cooperation 
on others, or by itself to challenge 
the supremacy, which in actual fact 
meant the dictation, of the king of 
Macedon. The support given to Pyr¬ 
rhus by several Peloponnesian cities 
and by Athens now afforded Gonatas 
an excuse for reducing them to sub¬ 
jection, and establishing in most of 
them tyrants who were at his service. 

The Acheean and AJtolian Leagues 

iTHnsr the next few years, how¬ 
ever, two leagues were coming 
into prominence, the Achaean and the 
ALtolian. Achaea is that strip of the 
Peloponnese which lies on the shore 
of the Gulf of Corinth. Hitherto it 
had played no conspicuous part in his¬ 
tory. The league hi which its cities 
had united themselves practically 
formed a neutral state amid the gen- 
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eral commotions. But it had felt the 
heavy hand of Antigonus, and in 251 
it was joined by Sicyon under the 
guidance of Aratus, who had effected 
the expulsion of the tyrants who ruled 
there by favor of Macedon. Aratus 
at once became the moving spirit of 
the Achaean League, which within a 
few years was joined by city after city 


The result appeared in a revival of 
military vigor while Demetrius and 
Antigonus Doson (Antigonus the “Man 
of Promises”) were reigning in Mace¬ 
don. But a Spartan recovery meant 
collision with the new Peloponnesian 
power, the Achaean League (227-221); 
Aratus was compelled to invite the 
intervention of Antigonus; and the 


within and without the _ 

Peloponnese, Sparta as [ 

usual holding aloof. { , 

The JEtolian League 
was a long-standing JEmimi 

confederation of the po- 
litically undeveloped 1 ttBKrl 

highland tribes in the 'J 

West, on the north side jg. Fjj 
of the Corinthian Gulf. fig 1 .. 

In the past, ALtolia had 
stood clear of Greek K 

political complications, W 

though the Athenian 
general Demosthenes , 

had tried—and failed— 
to make it a base for an arr 
attacking Bceotia. Lat- This ®oman 

terly, however, it had offtTpeno. 

been absorbing wider invasions 

territories, and after the B “ tuh 

death of Gonatas in 239 
the Aitolians were even succeeding in 
bringing considerable portions of the 
Peloponnese under their sway. 

Antigonus Gonatas was succeeded by 
his son Demetrius II, who died in 229, 
leaving an heir (afterwards Philip V), 
who was as yet too young to succeed. 
For nine years the throne was occupied 
by his cousin and guardian Antigonus 
Doson, on whose death in 220 Philip, 
being then only seventeen, became 
king, Antigonus having regarded him¬ 
self as regent on behalf of the boy. 

In the last years of Gonatas a pa¬ 
thetic attempt was made by the young 
Spartan king Agis IV to revive the old 
heroic ideals of Sparta, which cost him 
his life. His chief opponent was the 
other king, Leonidas; and, curiously 
enough, it was on Cleomenes, son of 
Leonidas, that the mantle of Agis fell. 


AN ARMED GAUL 
This Roman badge of pewter 
represents a Gaulish warrmr 
of the period of the Celtic 
invasions of Thrace. 

Bi itish Museum 


___ _ _ rising Spartan power 

was shattered at the 
battle of Sellasia. The 
gg,- 4 death of Antigonus next 
|fi^ 1 year (220) made young 

Philip king of Macedon 
—just when Rome was 
completing her opera- 
Hft tions against the 

troublesome pirates of 
V the Illyrian coast. 

M The blow to Sparta, 

M • however, encouraged the 

/Etolians to develop their 
A aggressive activities in 

the Peloponnese and 
D GAUL brought them into di- 

mhsh warn" Con fl ict With the 

of the Celtic Achaean League, which 

f Thrace. again appealed to Mace- 

tuscum don. Philip sent aid, 

but deserted Aratus in 
217. For Hannibal was in Italy and 
Demetrius of Pharos, one of the pirate 
chiefs, appealed for aid against Rome. 
Philip’s eyes were turned to the West, 
and from this time Greek affairs are 
intertwined with the story of Rome. 
Philip made alliance with Hannibal; 
as he was the friend of the Achaeans, 
the ALtolians sought and obtained al¬ 
liance with Rome; but both to Rome 
and to Macedon, though both inter¬ 
vened, the affairs of Greece were a 
secondary matter. The conflict was in 
205 closed for the time by a decisive 
victory won over the AJtolians and 
Lacedaemonians by the great Arcadian 
captain of the Achaean League, Philo- 
pcemen (c. 243-183), at Mantinea. 

When Seleucus was murdered by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus he had actually be¬ 
come lord of all that had once been the 
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Persian empire except Egypt and the 
Indian satrapy, with the addition of 
Alexander’s farthest eastern conquest, 
Sogdiana; but in Asia Minor his au¬ 
thority was merely nominal, In the 
sixty years following his death, his 
successors, Antiochus I (280-261), An- 
tiochus II Theos (261-246), Seleucus 
II (246-226) and Seleucus III (226- 
223), were wholly ousted from Asia 
Minor, lost all the territories east of 
Persis proper and Media, where new 
poweis were rising, and lost to Egypt 
Phoenicia and a substantial part of 
Syria, though the Syrian or Seleucid 
power revived under Antiochus III, 
called “the Great” (223-187). 

In Asia Minor the native kingdoms 
of Cappadocia, Pontus and Bithynia 
were already established. Philetaerus 
and his nephew Eumenes were found¬ 
ing a principality of their own at Per- 
gamum. In 277 the Gauls from 
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Thrace, first coming at the invitation 
of Nicomedes of Bithynia, poured into 
the country, and though Antiochus in¬ 
flicted a severe defeat on them, he 
could not prevent them from conquer¬ 
ing a great area in the center, where 
their confederacy became known as 
Galatia. The Gallic menace was not 
in fact quelled till Attalus I of Per- 
gamum (241-197), the successor of 
Eumenes, refused to pay the accus¬ 
tomed blackmail demanded by the 
brigand power, and by a decisive vic¬ 
tory delivered the neighboring lands 
from their aggressions—incidentally 
winning thereby grateful recognition 
as King of Pergamum, and a large ac¬ 
cession of territory. 

The reigns of Antiochus I and II 
were much occupied with a series of 
“Syrian” wars with Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus (285-246), the effect of which 
was to place most of the south coast 



FORTRESS THAT DOMINATED THE WEALTHY CITY OF PERGAMUM 
The citadel of Pergamum was renowned as an inviolate stronghold in the Hellenistic age, and 
here Lysimachus, king of Thrace and later of Macedon also, kept his treasures. They were 
entrusted to the care of Philetaerus, a eunuch in his service, who appropriated them when he 
revolted to Seleucus On the death of this monarch he declared himself independent, and by 
his political genius laid securely the foundations of the Pergamene kingdom that he bequeathed 

to his nephew Eumenes. 

From "Altertimer von Pergamum IV" 
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FOUNDER OF A DYNASTY 
Fhiletaerus, the first ruler of Pergarmim, 
achieved his position by skillful political in¬ 
trigue, having originally governed that city for 
Lysiniachus of Thrace. He is here represented 
on a Pergainene tetradrachm, with Athena on 
the reverse. 

From John Ward, "Gieek Coins" (Hutray) 

of Asia Minor as well as Phoenicia in 
Ptolemy’s control. Antiochus II was 
still reigning when, in 250, Diodotus 
the governor of Bactria declared his 
independence, and two enterprising no¬ 
mad chiefs, Arsaces and Tiridates, 
ejected the governor of Parthia and 
founded the Arsacid Dynasty of what 
was to be ere long the Parthian empire. 

Seleucus II, who almost throughout 
his twenty years’ reign was at war with 
Ms brother Antiochus Hierax, failed to 
recover what had already been lost, 
and lost more of Asia Minor to At- 
talus. During this reign, Ptolemy III 
Euergetes (247-222), a celebrated pa¬ 
tron of literature and the arts, as his 
father had also been, carried conquer¬ 
ing arms as far as Susa and bore back 
to Egypt vast spoils, but did not seek 
to retain his fresh acquisitions. A 
year after the accession of Antiochus 
III, Ptolemy IV Philopator (222-203) 
succeeded Euergetes in Egypt. 

The young king of northern Syria— 
for at the beginning of his reign An¬ 
tiochus was hardly more—showed en¬ 
ergy and 'capacity. He crushed a re¬ 
volt in Media and Persis, and recov¬ 
ered Phoenicia; but when he attempted 
a direct attack on Egypt he met with 
a crushing defeat at Raphia (2x7) 
wMch compelled him to relinquish this 
conquest, though Ptolemy made no 
further use of the victory. But in the 


course of the next few years Antiochus 
carried his arms into Parthia, where 
Arsaces III was forced to acknowledge 
his suzerainty, and into Bactria, where 
Euthydemus, the successor of Diodo¬ 
tus, only saved his independence by 
threatening to call in the Scythians, 
■which would have meant the disap¬ 
pearance of that Hellenism of which 
the house of Seleucus boasted itself to 
be traditional champion. Before the 
Bactrian expedition, he had recovered 
lost provinces in Asia Minor from Per- 
gamum. Thus when the Punic War in 
the West was drawing to its close, An¬ 
tiochus “the Great” was the most pow¬ 
erful potentate east of the Adriatic 
and west of the Hindu Kush. 

Developments in the Farther East 
N India, however, the great Maurya 
empire, founded by Chandragupta, 
had in the meantime been glorified by 
the reign of Asoka; and far away in 
unknown China important events were 
happening. 

China was in effect a vast empire of 
the o'rder commonly called feudal; that 
is, the whole was an aggregation of 
principalities or baronies, large and 
small, which professed allegiance to 
one emperor whose actual authority 
was of the slightest. Since about the 
twelfth century p.c. the Chou dy¬ 
nasty had been reigning. But while 
common institutions prevailed, there 
was no effective central control; 
princes and barons ruled as seemed 
good to them according to their power 
in their own provinces; the defense of 
the empire against the incursions oi the 
central Asian nomad hordes was left 
to the barons of the marches. Towards 
the middle of the third century a group 
of confederate barons headed by the 
prince of T’sin, on the western march, 
overturned the Chous without setting 
up a new emperor. The obvious neces¬ 
sity, however, was the establishment 
of a central authority; and in 220 the 
young and exceedingly vigorous prince 
who had recently succeeded in T’sin, 
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the most powerful of the principalities, 
boldly declared himself sole emperor 
by the name of Shih Hwang Ti and 
proceeded to make good his position. 

In the ten years of his reign (220- 
210) he built the Great Wall of China, 
a solid rampart 1,200 miles in length, 
against the nomads, from T’sin in the 
west to the northeastern sea—the la* 
bor involved must have been terrific— 
and he deliberately destroyed nearly 
all the books and records, in particular 
the works of Confucius, to which Chi¬ 
nese conservatism could appeal in sup¬ 
port of the system which he was en¬ 
gaged in obliterating. The books 
which were not burned in the holo¬ 
caust were saved and secreted at the 
peril of the lives of their saviors, of 
whom some five hundred were actually 
buried alive; while thousands, prob¬ 
ably, were sent to labor on the build¬ 
ing of the Wall. While Shih Hwang Ti 
reigned, there was no doubt about the 
power of the central authority. He 
did not live long enough to found a 
dynasty; but that was done a few years 
after his death by a soldier of peasant 
origin, known to history as Kao-ti or 
Kao-Tsu (206-193), who became the 
first ruler of the great dynasty of Han. 

3 n India Chandragupta had so ex¬ 
tended the Magadha dominion that 
when he abdicated in 298 he was rec¬ 
ognized sovereign from Herat to the 
Narbada and the Ganges Delta. When 
his son and successor, Bindusara, died, 
after a reign of twenty-five years, in 
273, the empire had been carried 
across the Narbada and embraced a 
great part of the Deccan or what is 
now the Nizam’s Dominion. There 
was, apparently, some dispute over the 
succession, for the accession of his son, 
Asoka, to the throne, was in 269. 

After the normal manner of Indian 
princes, Asoka started on a career of 
conquest, and subjugated Kalinga, the 
eastern territory lying between the 
rivers Mahanadi and Godavari. He 
conquered no more; and it was not 


that he lacked either the means or the 
ability, but simply because his cam¬ 
paigning experience made the miseries 
and iniquities of war utterly detestable 
to him. He had undergone conversion. 
What is fundamental in the story, if it 
can be called a story, of his reign, 
which ended in 232, we know from his 
own “pillar edicts” and “rock edicts,” 
which constitute an autobiography; the 
later fictions of Buddhist monks may 
be ignored. Conversion with him 
meant that he embraced the doctrines 
of Buddhism, with conviction, and on 
the moral side not only practiced them 
himself but required his ministers to 
make them the basis of their admin¬ 
istration. 

His vast realm was governed on the 
principles of an intelligent humani- 
tarianism, which relied upon moral 
force but was under no illusions as to 
the need for efficient physical force 
behind it. Significantly, his subjects 
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AN ABLE AND SUCCESSFUL D’ESPOT 
After crushing the Gauls in Asia Miner, At- 
talus I of Pergamum (who ia almost certainly 
portrayed in this bust) took the title of king, 
A capable ruler, he enlarged his dominions, 
and encouraged learning and the arts. 
Berlin Mvetnm; from DelbrRck, "Antihe Poftr&tf”- 
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FIRST KING OF PARTHIA 
Arsaces, having headed a successful revolt of 
the Parthians against Antiochus II of Syria 
(250 b.c.), founded the Parthian Kingdom. 
He is depicted on the obverse (left) of this 
tetradrachm struck a century later by Mithra- 
dates I. 

British Museum 

are bidden to turn from evil ways ‘lest 
they be chastised,” and doubtless he 
was puritanically severe in compelling 
them to abandon practices enjoined by 
long religious usage but incompatible 
with Buddhist teaching. But the 
Unique fact in his regime was his con¬ 
stant insistence upon truth, justice, 
reverence and compassion, but above 
all compassion, in public administra¬ 
tion no less than in private conduct. 

Nor does it seem possible to doubt 
that so long as he lived the enlightened 
experiment was amazingly successful. 
After the victorious war which made 
Asoka loathe war, the reign was one 
of unbroken peace; a peace, more¬ 
over, which was extended beyond the 
borders of the empire, because inde¬ 
pendent potentates in their quarrels 
learned to seek in the arbitration of the 
great king a better solution than in 
file arbitrament of battle. 

When Asoka came to the throne of 
Magadba, Buddhism was but a minor 
sect. His own conversion to it in¬ 
spired him with a missionary zeal 
which transformed it into one of the 
great religions of the world, though in 
India itself it fell back to a less than 
secondary position. Among the mis¬ 
sionaries were Asoka’s younger brother 
and sister, who carried it into Ceylon. 

The peaceful and prosperous rule of 
Asoka favored the high artistic de¬ 


velopment of the period; but we must 
not forget that it was powerful as well 
as peaceful. He held friendly com¬ 
munication not only with Antiochus I 
and II, whose territories were in con¬ 
tact with his own, but with Ptolemy, 
and with an Alexander who may have 
been the successor of Pyrrhus in 
Epirus. 

Such an empire, however, as that of 
Asoka needs a succession of Asokas to 
weld it into permanence. Of what 
befell after his death in 232 we have 
the scantiest knowledge. 

It would seem that the great domin¬ 
ion was parted between two of his 
grandsons, and within fifty years the 
last of the Mauryas was dead. For 
centuries to come, Indian history is 
illuminated only by occasional side¬ 
lights; and we must now revert to the 
history of the West, and the decisive 
struggle which in its result left the 
great Italian Republic the foremost 
world power. 

Outbreak of the Second Punio War 

HE Second Punic War, like the first, 
falls into distinct stages, which 
we summarize. The Roman plan of 
attack was to invade Africa at once 
with the first army, and at least dis¬ 
organize Carthaginian mobilization. 
The second army was sent to Massalia, 
in case Hannibal should interfere with 
friends of Rome north of the Ebro. A 
third force was obviously required to 
garrison the Gaulish territories be¬ 
tween the Apennines and the Po, 
which bad only surrendered three 
years before^ and were known to have 
been visited by agents of Hannibal, 
and to have promised him free pas¬ 
sage if he should try to reach Italy 
by land. 

Some of the Gauls indeed revolted at 
once, and delayed the departure of the 
northern force for Massalia, till it was 
too late to stop Hannibal even at the 
Rhfine. For this was his master 
stroke, to circumvent both Roman sea 
power and Rome’s Greek allies be- 
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tween the Ebro and the Alps, and 
establish an enemy base in the heart 
of the Roman dominion. He certainly 
counted on such measure of support 
from his friends in Carthage as would 
deplete the Roman garrisons in Italy, 
for the defense of Sicily and the 
south; with good fortune the Roman 
first army might be shut up in Africa, 
and destroyed there like that of 
Regulus. 

Hannibal's Adventures in Italy 

ortunately, all the Roman com¬ 
manders acted with true perspi¬ 
cacity. The southern army was di¬ 
verted just as it was sailing for Africa, 
and brought round by sea to the Adri¬ 
atic flank of the northern front, where 
the new military road gave it direct 
reinforcement from Rome. Conse¬ 
quently when Hannibal after unprece¬ 
dented hardships descended on the 
Italian side of the Alps, he found a 
Roman field army strongly posted un¬ 
der shelter of the new garrison colonies 
on the Po. 

More happily still, the force that was 
too late to intercept Hannibal at Mas- 
salia was led at once into Spain, to 
disorganize his only sure source of re¬ 
inforcements, and undo the empire¬ 
building of his father and himself. 

Hannibal’s tactics and leadership, 
however, were as brilliant as his strat¬ 
egy. His first Italian campaign in 218 
broke Roman resist¬ 
ance north of the 
Apennines at the fords 
of Trebia and Ticinus. 

His next destroyed 
their whole army 
(217) at Lake Trasi- 
mene in Etruria, and 
seemed to open the 
.straight road to Rome. 

But the third year 
found him not at the 
gates of Rome, but far 
to the southward, now 
in Apulia, now in 
Campania; and even 


the victory in which he destroyed yet 
another whole army at Cannae (2x6), 
brought him no nearer to his object 
than when he abandoned Etruria. 

There were several reasons for this. 
A flying column such as his necessarily 
consisted largely of cavalry, and for 
horse-pasture Italy has no large plains 
except in the far south. The greater 
corn-lands also .are all remote from 
Rome; no nearer indeed than Cam¬ 
pania. If Rome itself, therefore, did 
not fall at the first assault, it was 
necessary to find some such Italian 
base, and await reinforcements from 
Carthage or from Spain. And so far 
from taking Rome by assault, Hanni¬ 
bal did not come even within sight of 
its walls till after Cannae; for the great 
citizen-colonies along all lines of com¬ 
munication with the city blocked the 
approach, resisted attack from light 
forces such as his, and threatened his 
rear if he left them nnblockaded. 

Roman Allies Stand Firm 

0 long as these outposts stood, the 
countryside dared not rise even if 
it wished to do so; and it was the 
worst disillusionment of Hannibal, that 
the peoples of Italy, and even what 
was left of the Etruscans, gave almost 
no sign of disaffection. Hannibal 
could remember the “Truceless War” 
between Carthage.and her mercenaries, 
and the African campaign of Regulus 
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was only ten years before his birth; 
but this was quite another situation. 
The subjects of Carthage had been 
ready enough to make common cause 
with her enemies; but Rome’s bold ex¬ 
periment of clemency after surrender, 
and progressive incorporation of old 
enemies in her own commonwealth, had 
succeeded too completely for panic or 
desertion to be possible. 

Hannibal’s first stroke then had 
failed. But he had established himself 
in southern Italy, where Pyrrhus had 
fought, and he had secured possession 
of Capua, the key to Campania; it 
was another thirteen years before he 
left Italy by his own choice. He had, 
however, no seaport, and, what was 
worse, no assurance of help from Car¬ 
thage, which seems to have taken little 
further part in the war, except for a 
raid on Sardinia in 2rj b.c., when it 
ought to have been sending men to 
Hannibal, and the landing of a small 
force in southern Italy in the following 
year, 

Two strokes of ill luck, however, 
befell the Romans in this middle pe¬ 
riod of the war. Hiero of Syracuse 
died in 216 b.c., a very old man; an¬ 
cient feuds broke out there at once, 
and the popular party seized the 
chance to revive old dreams of Syra¬ 
cusan empire. These were encouraged 
by Hannibal, and also by the Cartha¬ 
ginian government, which profited by 
the Sicilian revolt to reoccupy a large 
part of the island; and it was only 
after two years’ blockade that Syra¬ 
cuse was recovered and Hiero’s 
hoarded wealth made available for the 
conduct of the war. Even so, Car¬ 
thaginian forces were not completely 
expelled from the province until 210. 

The other misfortune was the dis¬ 
like of Rome inspired by Illyrian refu¬ 
gees in Philip V of Macedon, and the 
help consequently rendered by him to 
Hannibal from oversea, until the Ro¬ 
mans managed to capture his Adriatic 
ports, and distract his attention by 
encouraging a coalition of Greek cities 


against him, and accepting the over¬ 
tures of the ^Etolian League, with the 
significant consequence that while 
Philip was not able to be of much use 
to Hannibal, and still less to Carthage, 
Rome succeeded at very small cost in 
confirming the reputation she had long 
enjoyed for sympathy with Greek 
cities. 

Success of Rome’s Fabian Tactics 

eanwbile, Hannibal’s situation 
in Italy became steadily worse. 
Capua, which had fallen into his hands 
after his victory at Cannae, was be¬ 
sieged in 212 b.c. and destroyed ut¬ 
terly in the following year, in revenge 
for its treachery to Rome. Tarentum, 
which deserted to Hannibal in 2x2 b.c. 
and should have been invaluable, had 
Carthage used this direct means of 
communication to send him reinforce¬ 
ments, was retaken in 209 b.c.; and 
the long-expected risings in ptruria and 
in a few Latin towns, when they did at 
last take place, were half-hearted, and 
easily suppressed. The “Fabian tac¬ 
tics” adopted by Q. Fabius Cunctator, 
of remaining on the defensive and re¬ 
fusing battle, had now been mastered 
by the Romans and gave the enemy 
little chance to gain spectacular suc¬ 
cesses like those of the first three cam¬ 
paigns ; the whole country was sick of 
the war; the invader had outstayed 
his welcome, and a veteran army ages 
rapidly without reinforcements. 

Hannibal had left in Spain his 
brother Hasdrubal, with instructions 
to follow with another flying column 
like the first. But the wise concur¬ 
rence of the Senate in the strategy of 
the two Scipios, who had occupied first 
Massalia- and then Tarraco near the 
mouth of the Ebro, in the first year of 
the _ war, quite deranged this plan. 
Their “New Rome” at Tarraco was a 
serviceable counter-stroke to “New 
Carthage,” and their personal quali¬ 
ties and diplomatic skill shook the al¬ 
legiance of native leaders in Spain, 
and even in Numidia. There was a 
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reaction, however, about 212 bc., for 
the Spanish tribes found that they had 
only made a change of masters, and 
attempted to free themselves fiom the 
new ones. But the young and bril¬ 
liant son of the consul of 218 volun¬ 
teered for the Spanish command, and 
succeeded in 210 in captuiing “New 
Cailhage,” and therewith much treas- 
uie, a serviceable fleet and, best of all, 
Hasdrubal’s Spanish hostages. 

Brilliant Victory on the Metaurus 

y this time, however, Hasdrubal 
was ready, he slipped past 
Scipio’s forces, spent the winter of 
208 quietly in the central highlands 
of Gaul, and entered Italy unop¬ 
posed in 207 b c. Only the skillful co¬ 


operation of the two consular armies 
prevented his junction with Hannibal, 
which seemed inevitable. Leaving in 
the south only a portion of his army, 
which effectively masked his move¬ 
ment, C. Claudius Nero laced north 
with a picked force, joined his col¬ 
league Livius, surprised, defeated and 
killed Hasdrubal at the Metaurus river, 
east of the Apennines, and was back 
in the south before Hannibal discov¬ 
ered that only a skeleton force had 
been facing him. The battle of the 
Metaurus destroyed his last hope of 
receiving leinforcements. 

Meanwhile Scipio had expelled the 
remaining Carthaginian forces from 
Spain, defeated their counter-attack in 
206, and persuaded Masinissa, a lead- 
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ing chief of the Numidians, to ex¬ 
change the Carthaginian for a Roman, 
alliance. Having returned to Rome, 
he was then allowed (with grave mis¬ 
giving among the older men) to raise 
a fresh army largely composed of Ital¬ 
ian volunteers, for a blow at the heart 
of Carthaginian rule in Africa. Here, 
his old friendship with Masinissa en¬ 
abled him to distract and eventually 
to capture Syphax, the chief Numid- 
ian ally of the Carthaginians, and to 
cut off at the source their supply of 
cavalry. Hannibal was paralyzed; 
Rome had been relieved of the Mace¬ 
donian complication in 205, and was 
able now to concentrate upon the war 
in Africa. 

Hannibal’s Last Stand at Zama 

y 202 b.c. the condition of the 
Carthaginian home territory was 
desperate. Hannibal, and his other 
brother, Mago, who had escaped from 
Spain and landed on the Riviera coast 
of Italy, were recalled to defend Car¬ 
thage itself, and attempts were made 
to obtain peace before the situation 
became more serious. But Sdpio and 
Masinissa, each for his own reasons, 
persisted; they defeated the last field 


army that Carthage could rake to¬ 
gether at Zama, and were able to im¬ 
pose their own terms. 

Carthage formally surrendered' 
Spain, and all other dependencies out¬ 
side the home district of Africa. Even 
within these narrow limits, no war 
was to be declared without Roman 
permission. All ships but ten were 
surrendered, all elephants, and pris¬ 
oners of war; and the enormous in¬ 
demnity that was imposed—ten thou¬ 
sand talents spread over fifty years 
—made the Carthaginians practically 
tributaries of their conqueror. Masi¬ 
nissa received the whole of Numidia 
and Roman citizenship, as the “friend 
and ally” of the Roman people, so 
that he could invoke Roman interven¬ 
tion in Africa, whenever it was con¬ 
venient. Hannibal was allowed to re¬ 
main in Carthage, and did what he 
could to restore public confidence and 
credit. But his old political enemies 
were too strong for him, and in 196 
b.c. he was banished, and spent the 
rest of his life at the courts of Greek 
kings in Syria and in Asia Minor, 
always looking out for occasions to 
damage Rome, and build up new com¬ 
binations against her. 
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hat we saw Alexander the Great attempting in Chapter 6 it fell 
JL 1 J to the lot of Rome to achieve. Alexander, it is true, penetrated 
farther to the eastward than Roman sway ever extended, but the 
underlying ambition of his campaigns (which would undoubtedly have 
included the West had his life been spared) was by stilling its internecine 
quarrels to liberate Hellenism for the task of civilizing the world. His 
death cut short his schemes; but Rome, after absorbing Greek culture', 
and by her own native genius for organization, created the “World State” 


in microcosm through which Hellenism was transmitted to posterity. 

In this Era we trace the fortunes and the social significance of that 
Empire, through the two distracted centuries of its formation under the 


Republic, the two centuries of its splendour under the first Caesars, and 
its more than two centuries of slow decline down to the deposition of 


the last emperor—a .period of some six hundred years that no other em¬ 
pire has exceeded (since only at intervals has China been an empire, 
properly so called), and that had a continuation at Byzantium for a 
further thousand years. 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE NEW AGE OF ROMAN 


CONQUEST: 


he Persian Achasmenids at the 
opening of the fifth century 
b.c. had come very near to the 
creation of a world state. Had the 
outcome of the three great battles of 
480 and 479, Salamis, Plataea and 
Himera, been reversed, the greater part 
of Hellas would have been absorbed 
into the Persian empire immediately, 
and the rest of it into a Carthaginian 
empire which, presumably, would pres¬ 
ently have followed the same course. 
Whether that world state would have 
broken up is an interesting study in 
the might-have-beens; but the Hel¬ 
lenes prevented it decisively from ever 
coming into being. When a century 
and a half had elapsed, Alexander had 
come very near to the creation of a 
world state centering in Macedon in¬ 
stead of Persia; but his death de¬ 
cisively prevented its actual realiza¬ 
tion. When another hundred years 
had passed, no one could have dreamed 
of a universal empire for any one of the 
five Great Powers—Macedon, Syria, 
Egypt, Carthage and Rome—which 
among them dominated the whole 
civilized world (except the Indian and 
Chinese empires, which might be 
called a separate world or worlds). 

Changed Aspect of the Anoient World 
wenty years later all was changed; 
for Hannibal had failed in his Ti¬ 
tanic effort, directed not so much to 
the creation of a vast, all-embracing 
Carthaginian empire, which would 
have been impossible, as to the de¬ 
struction of Rome. He had only suc¬ 
ceeded in ruining Carthagejuid weld¬ 
ing Rome into a supremely" powerful 
state for which world empire was no 
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impracticable dream. For centuries to 
come, the history of the world is the 
story of the expansion of the Italian 
power into the world state, whose 
bounds were the bounds of the known 
civilized world, beyond which lay not 
states but tribes still migrant and un¬ 
settled. 

When Zama had been lost and won, 
and Carthage had accepted the terms 
dictated by the victorious Scipio, Rome 
was without even a potential rival to 
her power on land or sea west of the 
Adriatic. Her supremacy over all 
Italy south of the Po was consoli¬ 
dated; she was undisputed mistress 
of Sicily; Carthage was disarmed, and 
all her dependencies in Africa or in 
Spain were dependencies of Rome; 
the only native potentate in Africa 
who could bring a strong force into 
the field, Masinissa of Numidia, was 
a friend and ally whose dominion sh^ 
had herself helped to extend. The 
Cisalpine Gauls of North Italy, the 
Transalpine Gauls of what is now 
France, the semi-Gallic Celtiberian 
tribes of Spain, owed her no alle¬ 
giance; but none of them had passed 
beyond the stage of tribal confedera¬ 
tion to the institution of a definite 
polity. Their gradual subjection to 
the organized power was merely a 
question of time—though actually of 
a longer time than might reasonably 
have been anticipated at the conclu¬ 
sion of the Second Punic War. 

Division of Power in the East 

uhning to the East: three Great 
Powers were masters of what bad 
been for a brief moment the empire 
of Alexander—Macq'don in its Euro- 
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pean part, and Syiia (the Seleucids) 
In Asia, the third power being Egypt 
under the Macedonian dynasty of the 
Ptolemies, still dominant in Ccele-Syiia 
and parts of the Asiatic coast. Rome 
had already been brought into hostile 
contact with the first, and friendly 
contact with the third; for the Ptole¬ 
mies looked to her as a counterpoise 
to the Antigonids and Seleucids. Not 
only had Ptolemy IV Philopator re¬ 
newed with Rome in 210 the treaty 
of amity made by his grandfathei in 
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273, but on his death in 20s the 
guardianship of his five-yeai-old son 
and heii, Ptolemy V Epiphanes, had 
been offered by the regency to the 
Roman Senate, and accepted while 
Philip V of Macedon and Anliochus 
III of Syiia were coming to a piivate 
agreement for the sharing of the in¬ 
fant’s dominions between Macedon 
and Syria. Viitually, though not tech¬ 
nically, Egypt had already become a 
Roman protectorate. 

Caithage was no longer a power in 
east or west; she 
might with perfect 
safety be neglected. 
Any notable recrudes¬ 
cence of her fighting 
power would merely 
provide Rome with 
an excuse for blotting 
her out altogether, as 
eventually happened 
clearly enough. She 
herself, not Rome, 
drove Hannibal into 
exile, and there was 
not even a return 
from Elba for her 
Napoleon. Though 
while he lived his per¬ 
sonal influence was 
exerted to stir up ene¬ 
mies against Rome 
and his unequaled 
military genius was at 
their seivice if they 
had had the wit to 
make use of it, Cai¬ 
thage repudiated her 
mighty son, and con¬ 
centrated upon com¬ 
mercial revival— 
though she did not 
thereby escape her 
doom. 


STONE THAT IMMORTALIZES A PTOLEMY 
Set tip at Memphis to commemorate the coronation of Ptolemy V 
Epiphanes, the Rosetta stone is inscribed with a decree in Greek 
and Egyptian It was from this bilingual record, which is set 
down m three scripts—Greek, hieroglyphic and demotic—that 
modem archaeologists learned to read the Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
British Museum 


Sixty years after 
the battle of Zama 
Carthage had been 
leveled with the 
* ground; the kingdom 
of Egypt was nomi- 
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nally the ally, actually the dependency, 
of Rome; Macedon and Greece were 
Roman provinces administered by Ro¬ 
man governors; and the Seleucids had 
been cleared out of Asia Minor for 
good and all. For every step Rome 
could persuade herself that more than 
sufficient justification had been pro¬ 
vided by the victims, but the victims 
were not of the same opinion. 

Two years had not elapsed since 
the battle of Zama when war was for 
the second time declared between 
Rome and Macedon. The peace of 
205 had never been more than an 
armed truce; though the war preced¬ 
ing it had never assumed large propor¬ 
tions, since on the part of Rome it 
had been simply a diversion to prevent 
Philip from giving Hannibal active 
support in Italy. Just as Philip had 
been seduced into seeking an aggres¬ 
sive alliance with Hannibal by the 
crushing victory of the Carthaginians 
at Lake Trasimene in 217, the Roman 
victory on the Metaurus in 207 had 
soon convinced him that nothing was 
to be gained by continuing active hos¬ 
tilities, though he sent a contingent to 
the help of the Carthaginians in their 
last hopeless struggle. But no Roman 
government, however pacifically dis¬ 
posed, could have shut its eyes to the 
fact of his hostility to Rome; and a 
government not pacifically disposed 
was quite certain to make the most 0! 
any activities on the part of Philip 
which could bear a suspicious inter¬ 
pretation. If Philip did not intend 
to invite war, he certainly provided 
ample excuse for such suspicions. For 
the policy to which he committed him¬ 
self was palpably aggressive, and was 
directed against friends and allies of 
Rome if not immediately against Rome 
herself. 

Philip’s purpose of consolidating 
and extending his despotic rule over 
the nominally free cities of Greece, the 
JEgean and the coasts of Asia Minor, 
was scarcely disguised. In 201 he 
carried troops across the Hellespont 



WARD OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 
Rome became the guardian of Ptolemy V (left) 
on the death of Ids father (20s jc) Itb atti¬ 
tude towards, Egjpt is suggested in the de¬ 
narius (right) showing a Roman “tutor,” Lepi- 
dus, crowning Ptolemy—probably a fictitious 
e\ ent. 

Fiom J. Ward, "Gicek Coins," and G. F. Hill, 
"Hisloi teal Homan Coins 3 

and set about the conquest of Caria, 
where after some successes he was shut 
up for a time by the united efforts 
of the Rhodian fleet and Attalus, king 
of Pergamum. Thence he escaped, to 
find Athens and other Greek cities 
breaking away (200) and appealing 
to Rome, to whose remonstrances he 
replied in defiant terms. The Roman 
people had had its fill of fighting, and 
refused to declare war until bluntly 
warned by the Senate that the real 
choice before them was not between 
war and peace but between war in 
Macedon or in Italy. In the char¬ 
acter of liberator, Rome declared war. 

Deoisive Roman Interference in Greece 
t was tolerably clear that the 
Greeks could not throw off the 
yoke of Macedon without the help of 
Rome, and that if they did not throw 
it off it,would weigh them down with 
a merciless oppression. Whether in 
ridding themselves of the Macedonian 
bear they would merely be falling into 
the maw of the Roman wolf was a 
question not so easily answered. Those 
who were in the most immediate 
danger from Philip made their choice 
without hesitation; others were doubt¬ 
ful; others were fast in the grip of 
Philip’s creatures. 

The campaigning in 200 and 199 
was ineffective. In 198 the command 
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of the Roman and allied army was 
taken by Titus Quinctius Flamininus; 
and no one save the great Scipio was 
so well qualified for the task. He suc¬ 
ceeded in winning over the Achaean 
League, which had been reluctant to 
join hands with the rival .ZEtolian 
Leagues, the allies of Rome from the 
beginning. Negotiations with the king 
proved fruitless, since the demands of 
the Roman on behalf of the allies 
would have practically deprived Philip 
of all control in Greece. But in 197 
Flamininus was able to bring Philip 
to a decisive engagement at Cynosceph- 
alse in Thessaly, where the Mace¬ 
donian phalanx was thrown into dis¬ 
order in attempting an advance over 
broken ground, the Roman seized the 
momentary advantage, and Philip’s 
army was annihilated. 

After Cynoscephalm Flamininus 
could dictate his own terms—to his 
Greek allies no less securely than to 
the vanquished foe, whom he chose to 
treat with a generosity by no means 
to the liking of more vindictive ene¬ 
mies. Philip was to remain king of 
Macedon and to pay a heavy indem¬ 
nity, leaving his son Demetrius and 
other hostages in Rome; he was to 
withdraw his garrisons from the three 
towns which he himself named “the 
Fetters of Greece”—Chalcis, Corinth 
and Demelrias in Bceotia. They 
passed into the occupation of Roman 
troops. 

The full terms, however, were not 
immediately known; they could be 
laid down finally only by the Roman 
Senate, and all Greece waited anx¬ 
iously to hear what measure of free¬ 
dom would be granted; for it had 
known no real' freedom since the days 
of Philip IX. The celebration of the 
common Hellenic festival of the 
Isthmian Games at Corinth in 196 
was the scene and hour chosen; when 
the ringing voice of the herald pro¬ 
claimed, to the amazed delight of the 
assembled multitude, the independence 
and freedom of all the Greek states 


that had been subjected to the rule of 
Macedon. 

But to proclaim freedom was one 
thing; to establish peace with free¬ 
dom was another, owing to the jeal¬ 
ousies and hatreds that divided city 
from city, state from state—causes of 
dissension that gave endless trouble. 
Two more years elapsed before Flami¬ 
ninus could leave Greece in the belief 
that his task was accomplished, with¬ 
drawing the Roman garrisons even 
from the Fetters of Greece. And even 
then the freedom he left behind him 
was an illusion. 

Schemes of Hannibal and Antioohus 
he ^Etolians, the most bitter and 
the most ambitious of Philip’s 
enemies, had been treated with scant 
regard by Flamininus and were now 
angrily hostile towards Rome, though 
powerless to act against her; they and 
others who shared their sentiments 
found a new ally in the ambitious king 
of Syria, who had hoped to make his 
own profit out of the Macedonian war 
by annexing the eastern territories 
over which either Philip or the child 
Ptolemy had claim or held sway. 
After Cynoscephake the Romans had 
sternly to warn him off an invasion of 
Thrace, following upon the seizure of 
cities in Asia which Philip had been 
forced to evacuate. Hannibal’s at¬ 
tempt to reorganize Carthage after her 
humiliation had been frustrated, and 
the great captain, driven into exile but 
still relentlessly bent on the overthrow 
of Rome, made his way to Antiochus, 
at Ephesus, seeking to build up a new 
coalition against his lifelong foe. From 
the /Etolians came a mission with the 
same object, though there was no hope 
of support from Philip, who was no 
friend either of Antiochus or the 
Jitolians, and little enough from the 
Achaean League. 

Antiochus viewed the scheme with 
favor; under Hannibal’s direction, it 
would have been very formidable. His 
plan was that he should carry a power- 
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recklessness Antiochus 
threw overboard the 
large scheme of the 
Carthaginian, and, all 
unready as he was, 
flung himself into 
Gieece with a wholly 
insufficient force, ig¬ 
noring Hannibal alto- 
gethei, and heedless of 
the fact that Athens 
and the Achseans were 
unshaken in their loy¬ 
alty to Rome, 

Asia Feels the Hand of 
Rome 

® he end was not 
long in coming 
Early in the next year 
(191) Roman armies, 
Philip cooperating, 
The Altar of Zeus built by Eumeres II vias the crowning glory were entering Thes- 

of Pergamum Here shown reconstructed it stood on a huge ^ protect the 

base, surrounded on three sides by colonnades and approached 

on the fourth by a staircase A frieze over 150 yards long, SOUtn AntlOCnus OCCU- 

brilliantly executed and superb in effect ran round the base pied the histoilC pass 

state Museum, Batim of Thermopylae As 

in the old days, the 

ful force to Carthage, bring Carthage position, otherwise almost impregnable, 
herself into the war, and invade Italy was turned by a column which foiced a 
in force while the Greeks rose, sup- way over the hills, and the defending 
ported by an overwhelming force from army, taken in rear, broke and was cut 
Asia. Even so, the success of it to pieces; the hero of the day being 
turned on Hannibal’s old mistaken as- Marcus Porcius Cato, type of the Re¬ 
sumption that Rome’s subjects and man equivalent of Puritanism. Anti¬ 
allies would spring to arms and hail ochus escaped with a remnant only of 
with joy their liberators from the yoke his force to Chalcis, and thence to Asia, 
of the tyrant state. But it was ruined Thither he was followed next year 
from the outset by the blundering im- (190) by a Roman army under the 
petuosity of the JEtolians and the ar- command of Lucius Scipio, the less 
rogant folly of Antiochus. distinguished elder brother of Afri- 

Encouraged by the favorable atti- canus; the Phoenician fleet having in 
tude of the king of Syria, the AJtolians the meantime been swept off the 
and their ally Nabis, the unspeakable -SSgean by the combined Roman and 
tyrant who had long been established Rhodian squadrons, at the battle of 
in Sparta, where he was thoroughly Myonnesus. Near Magnesia, the huge 
hated, struck at once (192); but they but very miscellaneous host he had 
only succeeded in capturing Demetrias managed to collect was annihilated in 
(one of the three “Fetters”) and driv- a battle in which the Roman losses 
ing the Achsean League into active were computed at four hundred, and 
opposition under the still effective those of Antiochus at 53,000. Again 
leadership of Philopcemen. With equal the monarch escaped with his life; but 
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now lie could only sue for peace on 
such terms as the victors might be 
pleased to grant. Those terms left 
him his kingdom of Syria; but in ad¬ 
dition to the payment of a heavy in¬ 
demnity he was required to surrender 
forever his fleet, his elephants and 
all his possessions north and west of 
the Taurus mountains. Thus was the 
last power shattered which might, 
under other guidance, still have re¬ 
mained a possibly formidable rival to 
Rome. Hannibal escaped to Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, and not long after¬ 
wards (183) ended" his own life, since 
Prusias was on the, point of surrender¬ 
ing him to the Romans. 

The expulsion of Antiochus from 
Asia Minor was followed by an epi¬ 
sode not without future significance. 
Lucius Scipio withdrew to Rome to re¬ 


ceive a triumph and the hardly de¬ 
served title of Asiaticus, as his 
brothel’s great achievement had won 
for him that of Africanus. The east¬ 
ern command devolved upon the new 
consul, Manlius Vulso, who, thirsting 
for military honors, discovered that 
the Galatians had fought in the armies 
of Antiochus—conduct obviously re¬ 
quiting punishment, the infliction of 
which incidentally offered promise of 
much booty accumulated by them in 
the course of half a century of brigan¬ 
dage. Accordingly Manlius declared 
war on his own responsibility, a course 
of action for which there was no prece¬ 
dent, smote the Celts in a vigorous 
campaign, carried off plentiful spoils, 
and was rewarded with a triumph, 
despite the protests of those who con¬ 
demned his action as flagrantly un- 



BUILT WHEN PERGAMUM WAS AT THE ZENITH OF HER 
MAGNIFICENCE ^ 1 

As the friend and ally of Rome Pergamum gained vast accessions of territory in Asia Minor, and 
Became one of the greatest centers of Hellenistic culture under Eumenes II, Who reigned from 
197 to 159 a 0 . Very much wealthier than his predecessors, he was able "to Snake Pergamum 
& city of majestic splendor, adorned with noble buildings and works of art _ Above we see 
the Greek theater, whose steepness and height make it the most impressive ruin of Its kind. 
From "Altertimer von Per Hainan. IV‘ 
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constitutional. The 
official sanction thus 
given to independent 
action on the part of 
a Roman general 
commanding Roman 
armies abroad was 
fraught with danger 
for the future. 

Rome, as con¬ 
queror of the aggres 
sive king of Syria, 
exercised the right of 
distributing the terri¬ 
tories from which she 
had ejected him. She 
did not, however, as 
yet- claim for herself 
any Asiatic soil; but 
the bulk of what 
Antiochus had held 
in Asia Minor was 
handed over to Eu- 



WARRING GODDESSES AND GIANTS DEPICTED ON THE ALTAR OF ZEU 
Noble m conception apd-execution,* tJife frieze tii* Aif 9 ; 

Battle of Gods and Giants—a subjectemblemaficof the at , P<:l « al ? uln represents tl 

tuese sections, Atypical in their animation, “ w J Gauls - 1 
wreathed jar (upper) l and 'Victory crownim? Athen a 8 Sf l. j , act of hufHfl K a snaki 
drags a giant to the ground; his moth^ thegoddess Ahef v!!" u norm0 S s serpen 

: ' • • t , . for his life A e from *e earth to plea 

- ■ State Museum, ieri;? 
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menes of Pergamum, the successor of 
Attalus. He, like his father, had held 
fast by the Roman alliance and ren¬ 
dered good service in the recent war, 
as Attalus had done against Macedon. 
The result was the creation of a bril¬ 
liant kingdom that figures little in con¬ 
temporary narrative owing to its wise 
policy of friendship to Rome, but in 
all other respects now takes equal rank 
with the other “successor states.’’. Per- 
gamum itself rivaled Alexandria as a 
seat of learning and the arts. 

Caria and Lyda, however, which 
had been stolen from Egypt, were 
transferred to the Rhodians as a re¬ 
ward for the services rendered by their 
fleet, instead of being restored to 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, that young king 
having been so injudicious as to marry 
a daughter of Antiochus. 

Settlement of Greek Affairs 

EANWHiLE there had been no 
change in the ostensible policy 
of Rome in Greece. Flamininus had 
once more been called upon to conduct 
the settlement of affairs when Anti¬ 
ochus was flung back into Asia. The 
war had been forced upon Rome, and 
she could claim to have entered upon 
it as much in the interests of the 
Greeks who had invited her to inter¬ 
vene as in her own; but having inter¬ 
vened, she could not escape responsi¬ 
bility for the establishment of a just 
settlement among the jealous and vin¬ 
dictive states that had taken part in 
the war. It would have been strange 
indeed if she had allowed the finality 
of her decisions to be challenged. 

What Philip as an ally had taken 
from the confederates in Thessaly he 
was permitted to retain; but just as 
after Cynoscephalae the Aitolians had 
not been allowed to wreak their ven¬ 
geance on Philip, so now they were 
saved from the vengeance of their most 
vindictive foes. Like Philip they were 
given another chance. Cities which 
had hitherto held aloof from the 
Achaean League were compelled to join 


it, but the League itself was somewhat 
grimly warned that its sphere of action 
was confined to the Peloponnese, 
“since a tortoise is safe just so long 
as it keeps its head within the shell.” 
There was no interference with au¬ 
tonomy, but the governments of the 
various states were palpably depen¬ 
dent on the good will of the Roman 
authority. Rome was in actual fact 
not less mistress of Greece than the 
great Philip had been master. 

Roman Policy in Gaul and Spain 

os was it only in the East that 
she was preparing the way for 
imperial expansion during these years. 
During the decade after Zama the 
perpetually insurgent Gauls between 
the Alps and the Apennines were 
finally subjugated; though another 
decade passed before the Ligurian 
highlanders—a folk who until this 
time had not developed aggressive ac¬ 
tivities, but now began to issue in raid¬ 
ing swarms from their mountain fast¬ 
nesses—were suppressed and scat¬ 
tered; and soon Roman roads and Ro¬ 
man military colonies were rendering 
the north of Italy as secure as any 
part of the peninsula. Before long the 
whole of what had been the Gallic and 
Ligurian area, independent of Roman 
authority, was transformed into the 
Roman province of Gallia Cisalpina, 
which, when once peace had been 
permanently established, became ex¬ 
tremely flourishing. 

In Farther Gaul, modem France, 
between the Alps and Pyrenees, Rome 
had as yet no footing; but the Punic 
War had planted her in Spain with no 
rivals other than the native tribal 
communities. The Carthaginian do¬ 
minion founded there south of the 
Ebro by Hannibal’s father Hamllear 
had passed into her possession, as well 
as her own former sphere of influence 
north of that river. She wa$ there¬ 
fore mistress of its whole Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, with an undefined 
amount of the hinterland, but with 
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the government of this territory still 
to be organized; the authority she en¬ 
joyed, however, was at the best dubi¬ 
ous, the natives being warlike and by 
no means amenable to control, while 
in two-thirds of the peninsula it was 
non-existent. 

Nevertheless, by 197 she had set up 
the first official machinery of a pro¬ 
vincial government, dividing the do¬ 
minion into a Nearer (the northern) 
and a Farther (the southern) Prov¬ 
ince; whereof the immediate result 
was a general rising of the tribesmen 
who had the customary objection to 
anything like an organized foreign 
domination. The subjugation of the 
insurgents was entrusted to Cato, con¬ 
sul in 195, who four years later dis¬ 
tinguished himself, as we have already 
seen, at Thermopylae. After subject¬ 
ing his troops to a severe training, in 
which he did not spare himself, he 
inflicted a great defeat on the insur¬ 
gents, and by the severity of his meas¬ 
ures and the rapidity of his move¬ 
ments soon brought the whole of the 
northern province into subjection for 
the time being; though the Spaniards, 
resentful of his tyrannical measures, 
were in arms again as soon as his back 
was turned. There followed years of 
constant fighting, which was only at 
last ended in 179 by the unwontedly 
conciliatory and sympathetic policy of 
the praetor, Tiberius Sempronius Grac¬ 
chus, the chosen son-in-law of Scipio 
and, later, the father of two still more 
famous sons. 

The Campaign Against Perseus 

or several years after the settle¬ 
ment of Asia Minor, Rome was 
involved in no foreign wars except the 
military operations against the Ligu¬ 
rians and in Spain. But the uneasi¬ 
ness of the dependent populations 
under her shadow grew. Philip plotted 
and schemed, but dared not show open 
hostility. In 179 he died, and was 
succeeded by his son Perseus, who was 
watched with jealous suspicion by 


Eumenes of Pergamum, always the 
faithful henchman of the power which 
had enlarged his kingdom. The policy 
of Perseus was directed to winning 
popularity and support from Greek 
stales, now more fearful of Roman 
than of Macedonian oppression, since 
many of them were suffering from 
tyrants or oligarchical governments 
that were the creatures of Rome. In. 
172 Eumenes laid before the Roman 
Senate charges against the king of 
Macedon. The verdict of the Senate 
was a foregone conclusion. When an 
attempt was made to murder Eumenes 
on his way home, it was assumed that 
Perseus was the instigator. In 171 
Rome declared war. 

Careful and unostentatious reor¬ 
ganization had made Macedon much 
better prepared for war than she had 
been at any time since Cynoscephalse. 
Rome met with no speedy success. In 
I^l and 170 her consular armies under 
Crassus and Mancinus were defeated. 
But in 168 the command was given 
to an old and tried chief, iEmilius 
Paullus, the brother-in-law of Afri- 
canus and father of the boy whom the 
son of Africanus adopted. He reorgan¬ 
ized the forces and at Pydna won a 
victory as overwhelming as that of 
Cynoscephalse, A few week later 
the unhappy Perseus, deserted and be¬ 
trayed by his followers, came into the 
camp of the victor and surrendered. 

Final Crushing of Macedon 
s a power, Macedon was elimi¬ 
nated. The country was divided 
into four “republics,” vassals of Rome, 
debarred from any political or com¬ 
mercial relations with each other, de¬ 
prived of all leaders, and thus left to 
conduct their own administration as 
best they could under a code of laws 
formulated by the conqueror. Epirus, 
which had thrown in its lot with 
Perseus, was mercilessly punished; no 
fewer than seventy towns were re¬ 
quired to deliver up all the gold and 
silver they contained, their walls were 
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leveled with the ground and their in¬ 
habitants to the number of 150,000 
were sold into slavery. Monstrous as 
such treatment sounds to modern ears, 
it did not in the least shock the civil¬ 
ized world two thousand years ago; 
Hannibal had offered almost identical 
terms to Saguntum when he sum¬ 
moned it to surrender; and the sell¬ 
ing of conquered populations into 
slavery was almost the normal sequel 
when cities were taken by storm. The 
more enlightened might deplore such 
methods, but they excited no denuncia¬ 
tion. 

Ominous Change in Roman Temper 
n the twenty-nine years that passed 
between Cynoscephalse and Pydna 
the Roman attitude had been under¬ 
going change. Flamininus honestly 
regarded himself and was regarded by 
the Roman people as a Liberator, as¬ 
suming temporarily and with reluc¬ 
tance an authority which he desired to 
lay down at the earliest moment com¬ 
patible with the general security. But 
the possession of power begets the lust 
of exercising and extending it, easily 
cloaked under pleas of necessity; even 
Flamininus was not the same after 
Thermopylae as after Cynoscephalae, 
and Paullus after Pydna was many 
degrees removed from Flamininus, 
though probably quite unconscious of 
the fact. There was less excuse for 
the abolition of the Macedonian mon¬ 
archy in 168 than there would have 
been in 197, apart from the fact that 
Rome was now deliberately aiming at 
dominion. The new Macedonian re¬ 
publics were not independent or even 
dependent states; to all intents they 
were subject to Rome. And it must 
be added that Rome showed no sense 
of responsibility for the welfare of the 
new subjects brought under her sway, 
provided that they were held well in 
hand and were not too much im¬ 
poverished to be economically useful. 

The overthrow of Macedon was fol¬ 
lowed by another interval during 


which active expansion was suspended, 
though just before Pydna Rome had 
in very significant fashion asserted her 
effective power in another quarter. 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes was engaged 
in a war with Ptolemy VI Philometor 
of Egypt (page 220). Rome regarded 
Egypt as being in some sort under her 
protection; and the envoy, Popillius 
Lsenas, who had been sent there to 
warn Antiochus off, peremptorily or¬ 
dered him to leave the country. When 
the king asked for time to consider, 
the envoy traced a circle round him, 
and then replied that his answer must 
be given before he crossed that line. 
Antiochus bowed to the inevitable, 
and asserted no more claims in Egypt. 

Rome, in plain terms, had, since the 
great days when she was fighting 
against Carthage with her back to the 
wall, degenerated into an irresistibly 
powerful bully. Governorships—con¬ 
fined to the scions of wealthy and 
powerful senatorial families—over re¬ 
mote provincials whom it was in no 
one’s direct interest to protect from 
their rapacity, offered demoralizing 
temptation too strong to be resisted, 
and sapped the moral sense of the 
governing class. The loot of the cam¬ 
paigns in Asia had begotten a new 
lust for wealth that might be had for 
the grasping, and for vicious luxuries 
unknown and unsought in the days 
when Rome was battling for exist¬ 
ence rather than dominion. There was 
scarcely a pretense of consideration 
for justice in the Senate’s high-handed 
treatment of nominal allies, or the ex¬ 
ploitation by prsetors of the subject 
peoples over whom they were sent to 
rule during a term of office which was 
comparatively brief. 

Men Who Stood for the Older Virtues 
here were men who preserved the 
old Roman virtue in its best sense 
—as the younger Scipio (185-129), 
the son of Aimilius Paullus; or in its 
most rigidly narrow sense—as Cato 
(234-149), who was in fact of the 
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older generation. The doctrines of the 
Stoic philosophy (derived from con¬ 
tact with the Greeks) tended to pre¬ 
serve and even to elevate the old spirit 
where they found acceptance; but, on 
the other hand, the more popular 
forms of the rival Epicurean teaching 
fostered the new spirit of moral laxity 
generated by irresponsible power; and 
the degiadation of the moral stand¬ 
ards of life, whether public or private, 
is the most markedly conspicuous fea¬ 
ture of the era of expansion. 

The new temper was manifested 
towards Greece as well as Macedon. 
The Achtean League had been very 
lukewarm latterly. Philopoemen, its 
greatest statesman, had been dead for 
some years. At the instance of the 
ambitious intriguer Callicrates, who 
had sold himself to the Romans, a 
thousand of the leading Achaeans were 
carried off to Rome in 167, nominally 
to stand trial on the charge of com¬ 


plicity with Perseus, actually to be 
detained as prisoners till the Romans 
chose to liberate the lemnant still sur¬ 
viving in 151. The League itself was 
left in the hands of Callicrates, while 
in almost every city reigned a tyrant in 
the service of Rome. 

Roman Mis government of Spain 

r spite the wise measures which 
had pacified Spain during the 
governorship of Gracchus, the Roman 
administration in that land of tribes 
intolerant of any limitation of their 
freedom was conducted after his de¬ 
parture on the lines of the new 
tyranny Befoie long, the whole coun¬ 
try was seething with hatred of its 
new masters, and pi ee tors or consuls 
who could barely hold their own m 
the field against the hardy tribesmen 
did not hesitate to save their author¬ 
ity by acts of the grossest treachery 
which the degeneiate Senate did not 




HEADQUARTERS OF A ROMAN LEGION BESIEGING A SPANISH CITY 
Sclpio Afneanus the younger was appointed m 134 b c to tl e command o£ the Roman armies 
operating against the Celtiherians of northern Spam Their resistance centered in the wealthy 
city of Numantia, which Scipio accordingly proceeded to reduce Strang camps well supplied 
with wai engines, were built at strategical points, and Numantia blockaded into surrender. 
Here we see the lemains of the tribunes’ quartern in the first o£ these camps, situated at 

Perl a Redonda 

From Schultett, "Nttmantta," St ucJnnnnn A G. 
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INGLORIOUS KINGS OF SYRIA 
Succeeding to a kingdom diminished bj war, 
Seleticus IV (top) reigned leeblj and uas assas¬ 
sinated in 175 His huccesior \ntiodius IV was 
an unbalanced ruler viho droic the Jens to revolt, 
lie died mad, while waning m Persia 
Fiom I. Ward, "Greek Conn (John Mmiay) 


fail to endorse; though not without 
vigorous protest from old Cato and 
men of like mmd, who were as honest 
as they were pitiless The evil seed 
was to bear bitter enough fruit in due 
season. 

But now the hour was at hand for 
the playing of the last act in the trag¬ 
edy of Greece and the tragedy of 
Carthage. 

In the years that followed the fall 
of Perseus, Macedon and Greece had 
sunk into a sad welter of misrule. 
Whether intentionally or not, the 
effect of the Roman methods was al¬ 
most the disappearance of the very 
semblance of ordered government. In 
149 there appeared in Macedon a 
claimant to the throne, calling himself 
Philip and pretending to be the grand¬ 
son of Philip V. As a matter of course 
he found supporters, and as a matter 
of course he was suppressed as soon 
as Rome took the affair seriously. 

' But, before she did so, the pretender 
had been allowed to achieve some 
rather humiliating successes, which en¬ 


couraged the latest intriguer who 
had captured an ascendancy in 
the now miserably disoiganized 
Achffian League to take action 
against Sparta without referring 
the cause of quariel to Rome, to 
whom Sparta, more cautious, ap¬ 
pealed. While she was finishing 
off the Pseudo-Philippus, as the 
Macedonian pretender was called, 
Rome dispatched commissioneis 
to the League council assembled 
at Corinth, to signify hei pleasure 
—and her displeasure. Sparta, 
Cormth and Argos were to be re¬ 
leased from the League’s jurisdic¬ 
tion 

The council lost its head and in¬ 
sulted the commissioneis. Rome 
still gave them another chance of 
making submission to a second 
commission (147); but the lead¬ 
ers, too deeply committed to hope 
for pardon themselves, attempted 
to stir up a necessarily futile war 
of liberation (146). The Roman army 
from Macedon marched down to Cor¬ 
inth, dispersing resistance on its way. 
There the command was taken over by 
the new consul Mummius. The league 
commander Diaeus offered battle be¬ 
fore the walls of Corinth, but his 
troops broke and fled at the first 
onset; and Mummius, learning that a 
garrison still occupied the Acropolis, 
entered the city and gave it to sack as 
if it had been carried by storm. 

Last Act in the Tragedy of Greece 

he men were massacred; the 
women and children were sold 
into slavery; the art treasures were 
seized for the state, save where the 
boorishness of the consul prevented 
him from recognizing their value—for 
Mummius achieved for himself a per¬ 
manent niche in the temple of Stu¬ 
pidity by giving out that if any work 
of art were damaged the careless work¬ 
men would have to replace it with an 
equivalent; the loot was lavishly dis¬ 
tributed, and when nothing removable 
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was left, the beautiful city was given 
to the flames. It would be unfair to 
think of Mummius as a general type. 
The average Roman of the day con¬ 
ceived himself to be a man of supeiior 
culture and had a genuine if debased 
appreciation of things intellectual and 
artistic; but the callous brutality of 
the man was typical, and even in his 
stupidity he was by no means unique. 

The fiction of independence was 
over. The precise year in which the 
formal changes were made is doubt¬ 
ful; but Macedonia (probably) first, 
and then Greece under the name of 
Achsea, were veiy shortly after the de¬ 
struction of Corinth converted into 
provinces of the Roman dominion 
under Roman governors. 

In the same year as that in which 
Corinth perished, Carthage was leveled 
with the ground, and what was left of 
her empire became the Province of 
Africa. 

The smiting of Carthage was a meas¬ 
ure prompted rather by a vindictive 
jealousy than by any real political 
necessity. While Hannibal was still 
Tn the city, there was always the possi¬ 
bility that his genius would again 
render her formidable; when he was 
an exile intriguing at the court of a 
still undefeated Antiochus, that possi¬ 
bility still survived. But when the 
eastern power had been swept out of 
existence at Magnesia, and Hannibal 
could find no safer asylum than with 
Prusias of Bithynia, and could only 
save himself from'the Romans by tak¬ 
ing his own life in 183, there was left 
no possibility that Carthage with or 
without allies would become once more 
a menace to the Roman state. But 
by a strict attention to business, the 
commerce of Carthage revived; 
humbled and crippled as she had been, 
she ventured to resist the encroach¬ 
ments of Masinissa, who was as-ready 
at ninety to take the field in person 
as he had been at forty; the octo¬ 
genarian Cato proclaimed in the Sen¬ 
ate, in and out of season, that "Car- 
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thage must be blotted out.” And 
blotted out she was. 

Revival of Carthaginian Trade 

he recuperation of Carthage after 
Zama had given amazing pi oof of 
her vitality. With Hannibal in exile, 
it may be assumed that his political 
opponents were in power, and the 
policy alternative to his was to gain 
Roman friendship if possible, and de¬ 
velop those resources, namely, the 
overland trade with the south and the 
carrying trade of Numidia, which in 
any case were beyond Roman reach, 
and little likely to compete with the 
produce or industries of Italy. 

But Roman friendship was hard to 
gain. AH Italy, as well as Rome itself, 



TO PAGANIZE THE JEWS 
In his endeavor to suppress the Jewish religion. 
Antiochus IV decreed that a pagan altar should 
be erected in every village throughout JudaSa. 
This example, found at Gezer, is dedicated to 
Heracles, but bears also the name of Jehovah. 
From R, A S, Macalister, "Bible Sidelights from 
Geeer" 
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had suffered irreparably in the long 
war; agriculture in particular had been 
disorganized, and the fact that grain 
was one of the principal exports of 
Africa benefited only the cities, and 
spoiled the market for farm produce 
in Italy. The continual drain on the 
Italian peasantry of Rome’s eastern 
wars, which had begun against Philip 
of Macedon long before the Hanni- 
balic War was over, led to the replace¬ 
ment of free labor by slaves, acquired 
easily in the course of those wars, or 
from the pirates whom it was impos¬ 
sible to check as long as no single 
power was supreme at sea and could 
assume responsibility. Most irremedi¬ 
able of all, Roman merchants had been 
obliged by war needs to trade on an 
even larger scale, and had acquired 
and created business connections 
abroad, which they had no mind to 
neglect in peace time; and they had 
sufficient influence with their own 
government to put the worst construc¬ 
tion on any complaints that were 
made concerning the behavior of Car¬ 
thage. 

Friction Between Carthage and Numidia 

ow such complaints could hardly 
fail to come where there was a 
ready ear for them. In particular, 
Masinissa had been established as 
head of an independent Numidian 
state, "free and allied,” with no nat¬ 
ural frontier between his country and 
the home district of Carthage, and 
with an ambiguous clause in the peace 
treaty granting him "all that he or l£s 
ancestors had ever possessed," whifch, 
strictly interpreted, gave him the 
ground on which Carthage itself was 
built. It was almost inevitable tha,t 
there should be border troubles, and 
that the blame for these should be 
always on the city which was pro¬ 
hibited by treaty from “making war 
in Africa” without the consent of 
Rome. Gradually the home district, 
on which Carthage depended for its 
foods, passed into Numidian hands; 


only once, in the crisis of the last war 
with Macedon, was it thought prudent 
even to be considerate to Carthage; 
and with these territorial gains the 
moment came ever nearer when Masi- 
nissa’s horsemen, deliberately unruly, 
would be within striking distance of 
the southward caravan routes, the only 
commercial monopoly which Carthage 
still held. Hence_the persistent claims 
of Masinissa to the possession of the 
Libyan Tripolis, with its rich coast 
plain, and its alternative routes to the 
south, from Leptis. 

Then came for the Romans local 
troubles in Spain, where Masinissa 
could, if he tried, be a very dangerous 
neighbor; and therewith fresh com¬ 
plaints of the wily old Numidian 
against Carthage. A Roman commis¬ 
sion of inquiry and arbitration was 
sent to Africa in 150, with Marcus 
Cato at its head, old-fashioned, nar¬ 
row-minded, unscrupulous; incapable 
of realizing that the world had changed 
in the last half-century; firmly con 
vinced that the figs he saw in the 
market at Carthage proved the neces¬ 
sity for protecting Italian agricultur¬ 
ists by the elimination of their African 
competitor. On the point immediately 
at issue, the award was, of course, in 
favor of Masinissa; the result, further 
encroachment; and then, what Cato 
and his friends most desired, reprisals 
by Carthage and the inevitable Roman 
intervention. The old man, however, 
did not live to see the actual fulfillment 
of his craving. 

“Defends est Carthargo” 
here was, it is true, a “popular 
party” in Carthage which had lost 
patience, and thought that Rome’s 
momentary embarrassment with her 
Greek allies, and a futile revolt in 
Macedon, gave a desperate chance of 
resistance. Wiser heads probably 
realized that in Africa as in Macedon 
Roman foreign policy was shifting on 
to a new basis; that the day of "free 
and equal allies” was over. Every- 
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thing shot t of the worst was offered by 
the Carthaginian government in miti¬ 
gation of sentence, and offeied in vain 
The Roman commanders had their 
orders, Carthage was to be destroyed, 
and its inhabitants interned where they 
pleased, so long as they were out of 
reach of the sea 

The effect of this order might have 
been foreseen. The desperate war 
party took control of the city, mod¬ 
erate men, who had tried to save what 
was not already lost, were massacred 
with the Italian residents, who were 
by this time numerous; levies were 
made among those towns and tribes of 
the neighborhood who felt their own 
fate inseparable from that of Car¬ 
thage, and preparations were made for 
a siege The Romans made matters 
worse by allowing time for such meas¬ 
ures, then realized their mistake, and 


closed in on the city, suffering moie 
seveiely from the marshes, where 
they made their camp, than from the 
enemy It was not until after two 
years of mismanagement that the 
younger Scipio .ffimiliamis, who had 
already shown unusual ability, was 
elected, before his time, to be consul 
and commander-in-chief of the Romans 
in Africa. 

The northern suburbs of Carthage 
were soon occupied without difficulty, 
but the shorter lines of defense were 
stronger and easier to hold, and sup¬ 
plies still came by sea through the 
Roman blockade. It was only when 
Scipio had carried out the huge engi¬ 
neering worlds necessary to close the 
harbor entrance by a broad embank¬ 
ment, and also defeated the squadron 
which emerged through a newly dug 
channel beyond it, that the city was 



WALLS OF A CASTLE ONCE HELD BY POWERFUL JEWISH PRINCES 
In 142 b c Simon Maccabeus succeeded Ins brother Jonathan as leader of the Jews, and shortly 
afterwards advanced against the Syrian garrison in Gezer (Gazara) Having captured the 
city he established himself in it as is related in the Apocrypha Here we see the ruins of 
the castle refortified and occupied by him and later held by bis son John Hyrcaflus On me 
extreme left are the remains of the gateway and in the foreground the toundations of tne 

walls of Gezer 

From R A Macahstet ' Bible Sidelights from The Mound of Getter ' 
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AMBITIOUS RULER OF MACEDON 
Philip V consistently endeavored to restore Mace- 
don to the predominant position that she had 
formerly held. An able politician and sold'er, he 
was successful against Greek opponents, but was 
decisively beaten by Rome in igy n.c. 

From G. F. Hill, "Select Greek Coins," G. Van Oest, 
Pans 


restricted to its own resources. Yet 
another winter passed before the mo¬ 
ment came for an assault, on the mer¬ 
chants’ quarter between the citadel 
and the port. It succeeded, and then 
from house to house the Romans cut 
their way up the slope for six days and 
nights, the ruined town being burned 
and leveled behind them as they ad¬ 
vanced. 

Fifty thousand Carthaginians sur¬ 
rendered before the end, and were 
spared; but the citadel, with the small 
remnant of heroes and deserters who 
held it, was burned. The whole site 
was devastated, solemnly cursed and 
plowed over, and the smaller cities of 
Africa likewise. Only Utica, which 
had surrendered early, remained to be 
(he capital of the new “province of 
Africa.” Numidia remained “free and 
allied”; but Masinissa was dead at 
last, and his three sons held separate 
baronies, and quarreled with each 
other. The Libyan Tripolis, too, was 
kept separate from the African prov¬ 
ince, under Roman administration. 


Mercantile Outlook of Roman State 
f the fate of Carthage had been 
completely detached from any 
policy or movement in contem¬ 
porary history it would have been 
tragic enough, and attributable 
only to the profound animosity of 
leading Romans, and perhaps 
also of Italian peoples generally, 
against the city which had bred 
Hannibal and shown such amazing 
tenacity of purpose in spite of Ro¬ 
man persecution. But it was more 
than this: it was an expression of 
the same new outlook, mercantile 
rather than statesmanlike, of re¬ 
sponsible people in Rome, which 
wrecked and despoiled Corinth in 
the same year as it obliterated 
Carthage, and remained a con¬ 
stant danger in all dealings with 
Greek leagues and succession king¬ 
doms. Senators, it had been long 
realized, could not be trusted to 
govern business communities 
fairly, if they themselves had business 
interests; on the other hand, business 
men had their own ways of influencing 
senatorial government, without sharing 
its responsibility. The shortcomings of 
the Roman provincial system in the 
next hundred years, as well as the worst 
disorder of Rome’s republican decline, 
are mainly due to this conflict of prin¬ 
ciples, and it was only an accident— 
the fact that the domestic disorders 
came to a head before provincial griev¬ 
ances became intolerable—that made 
it possible for the Principate to be es¬ 
tablished without loss of Empire. 

On the other hand, Carthage had 
failed to learn the lesson of the Sicilian 
and Hannibalic Wars. To have ruled 
in Africa for centuries without acquir¬ 
ing the political experience which 
could conciliate the Sicilians or Sar¬ 
dinians, or even after a longer period 
the Spanish peoples which furnished 
such good citizens to Rome, and with¬ 
out admitting the population even of 
the home territory to share in the 
privileges or the responsibilities of gov- 
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eminent, -was a lapse which would 
have been conspicuous even if there 
had been only the loosely knit empire 
of the Persians to contrast with it; 
compared with the Greek successor 
kingdoms, still more with the Roman 
dominion in Italy, it was a failure and 
a disgrace. And it was the partial 
adoption of Carthaginian methods of 
estate management, in the generation 
which followed the fall of Carthage, 
that led to the one serious mistake of 
the Romans, for which they paid so 
dearly in the next, through the revolt 
of their Italian “allies.” The Greek 
city states had for the most part failed 
or succeeded politically according as 
they remained exclusive corporations, 
based on hereditary privilege or ac¬ 
cumulated wealth, or accepted the “de¬ 
sirable alien” and measured men’s 
desserts by their abilities. Carthage, 
like its Etruscan friends, remained 
“exclusive”; it acquired unexampled 
monopolies; and reserving them jeal¬ 
ously for its own enjoyment, perished 
apparently unregretted. 

While Macedon and Carthage were 
receiving their coup de gr 3 .ce, the 
Spaniards maintained their attitude of 
stubborn defiance, in spite of the cruel 
blQws dealt them by the perfidy of the 
consuls Lucullus and Galba in 151 and 
150. In the south the Lusitanians 
found a brilliant guerrilla captain in 
Viriathus, who in 142 maneuvered the 
Roman consul Servilianus into a trap, 
and was able to dictate terms so rea¬ 
sonable in point of fact that they were 
ratified by the Senate, which even 
recognized Viriathus as “friend and 
ally” of the Roman People. Never¬ 
theless, two years later a new consul, 
Caepio, not only attacked the friend 
and ally, with the assent of the Sen¬ 
ate, but procured his assassination, a 
blow from which the Lusitanians did 
not recover, though they were not 
further penalized. 

No less stubborn was the resistance 
offered in the north by the Celtiber- 
ians, whose principal fortress or city 


was Numantia, on the borderland of 
what had been the vague Roman 
sphere of influence before the Hanni- 
balic War. Here the fighting, tem¬ 
porarily suppressed by Lucullus, broke 
out again in 143 when Viriathus’ cam¬ 
paign was being carried through with 
most effect. One Roman general, 
Metellus, the same who had finished 
off the last Macedonian war but had 
been superseded in the East by Mum- 
mius, held the Spanish command for 
two years (143-2), and met with much 
success, but was withdrawn before he 
could complete the task of pacifica¬ 
tion. This labor continued to prove 
too much for one after another of his 
successors; until in 137 the consul 
Mancinus was reduced to what was, 
in fact, a capitulation, the terms of 
which were negotiated by his quaestor 
Tiberius Gracchus (c. 169-133); in 
whom the Spaniards did not hesitate 
to trust, since he was the son of that 
Tiberius Gracchus who had made the 
generous but ill-kept settlement of 179. 
The Senate, however, with strict 
legality but doubtful honor, declined 
to ratify the treaty; and the war was 
renewed. 

Against a foe so indomitable, it was 
obviously useless to continue the ordi¬ 
nary routine method of appointment 
to the military command. Rome in 
134 turned to her greatest citizen and 
soldier, the conqueror of Carthage, the 
second Scipio Africanus. Although he 
was not a candidate for the consulship 
and was in fact legally disqualified 
from standing, his election was car¬ 
ried by the unanimous vote of the 
Assembly of Tribes, and the legal tech¬ 
nicalities were set aside in the face of 
such an expression of public opinion. 

/stfVEN for Scipio the task was no easy 
one. It was not till he had re¬ 
stored by hard training the long-re¬ 
laxed discipline of the demoralized 
troops that, in 133, he set about the 
Numantian campaign, and laid siege 
to Numantia itself. Like Carthage 
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the doomed fortress held out grimly to 
the last moment. When there was 
nothing left to eat but human flesh, 
it surrendered; and it was then, like 
Carthage, obliterated; so completely 
that its very site was forgotten. The 
work of reorganizing the Spanish prov¬ 
inces was left for others. 

In 134, the year of Scipio’s unprece¬ 
dented election to the consulship, his 
colleague, Fulvius Flaccus, was called 
upon to deal with a terrifying insur¬ 
rection of the widespread slave popu¬ 
lation in Sicily, the outcome of the 
huge development of the slave system 
in the constant wars of the last hun¬ 
dred, and more particularly the last 
seventy, years—wars which had 
flooded the market with slaves. Of this 
first slave war and of others we shall 
hear more in the following chapter. 

Retrospect of Eastern Affairs 

itherto the affairs of the East 
since the time when Antiochus 
JII, by his campaigns in Parthia, 
Bactria and Asia Minor, had acquired 
the title of "the Great”—when Rome 
was still in the grip of the Second 
Punic War—have demanded attention 
only as they were directly related to 
the Roman expansion. We have seen 
Antiochus intervening in Europe and 
paying the penalty for his presump¬ 
tion by total expulsion from Asia 
Minor in 190; and we have seen his 
second son, Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 
obeying a peremptory order from 
Rome to remove, himself from Egypt 
in 168. We have seen, also, that down 
to 133, Rome had not 'sought to annex 
any Asiatic territory, and had not even 
been involved in any military opera¬ 
tions in Asia since the Galatian cam¬ 
paign of 189-8. But we have still to 
observe how during this period the 
course of events, without Roman inter¬ 
vention, was at the same time pre¬ 
paring the way for Rome’s Asiatic ex¬ 
pansion during the hundred years fol¬ 
lowing, and setting bounds for it which 
it never effectively crossed. 


The Seleucidse were, in effect, the 
representatives of the old Persian Em¬ 
pire, with a Macedonian, instead of a 
Persian Achasmenid, on the throne of 
the Great King. At the moment when 
Antiochus III so rashly flung down 
his challenge to Rome, his title Megas, 
the Great, was not a palpable mis¬ 
nomer. He had recovered sovereignty, 
lost or endangered, westward in Asia 
Minor and eastward to Trans-Oxiana; 
and he had forced Egypt to admit his 
sovereignty, often claimed as her own, 
in Ccele-Syria; though in order to in¬ 
sure at least her neutrality in the 
coming struggle, he had just married 
his daughter Cleopatra to the young 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes, giving certain 
revenues drawn from Ccele-Syria as a 
part of her dower. An incidental 
consequence of this has already been 
noticed. When Rome chastised the 
arrogance of the Great King, she 
handed over to Rhodes or Pergamum 
the districts in Asia Minor which 
Egypt had been wont to claim. 

Antiochus III died soon afterwards, 
in 187. The troubled reign of his 
elder son, Seleucus IV, was ended by 
his murder in 175, when he was suc¬ 
ceeded by i bis brother Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes, known by the gibing ni^k- 
•name of Epimanes (the Madman). 
He quarreled with the Egyptian gov¬ 
ernment of Ptolemy VI Philometor 
(181-146), because it still claimed the 
Ccele-Syrian revenues though the 
king’s mother, Cleopatra, was dead.’ 
The conquest of Egypt seemed immi¬ 
nent, When the Roman envoy Fopil- 
lius interposed his veto, 

C piphanes died, actually and com¬ 
pletely mad, as it is said, in 164. 
The most familiar event in the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes is the revolt 
of the Jews under the leadership of 
Judas Maccabseus and his kinsmen, a 
revolt which ultimately won independ¬ 
ence from their Syrian, or rather 
Macedonian, overlord. The Macca- 
bffian wars no doubt played their part 
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in completing the disintegration of the 
Seleucid power; which, however, could 
have been saved, if at all, only by a 
ruler of first rate political and mili¬ 
tary genius. The fundamental impor¬ 
tance of this struggle lies in the fact 
that if its issue had been different the 
Jews as a nation with a local habita¬ 
tion and a name would have been 
blotted out two centuries before this 
fate actually befell them. For the 
essential object of the wars was to 
secure that unique type of nationalism 
which differentiated the Hebrews from 
all other peoples. 

The Jews of the southern kingdom, 
deported by Nebuchadrezzar to Baby¬ 
lon in accordance with the policy so 
fully developed by the Assyrians, had 
been reinstated by the humane and 
liberal policy of the early Achaemenids. 
Unlike their northern kinsmen, they 
had adhered rigidly to the Mosaic 
Law; and the Persian system not only 
permitted but actually encouraged 
them to restore the old religious struc¬ 
ture of their society. Alexander in¬ 
herited and even extended the Persian 
policy of fostering local and national 
customs, which in this case made the 
Chosen Race a people apart from 
and in some sense hostile to the entire 
Gentile world. But among the Jews 
there was always an unorthodox ele¬ 
ment, attracted by pagan learning and 
pagan laxity. 

Now Judaea and Jerusalem, the cen¬ 
ter of Judaism, lay in that debatable 
land which had at all times been a 
bone of contention between the Eu- 
phratic and the Egyptian empires and 
continued to be a bone of contention 
between Seleucidae and the Ptolemies, 
while commonly finding itself com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge the Seleucid 
sovereignty. There was a large Jew¬ 
ish colony in Egypt which was patron¬ 
ized by the Ptolemies; consequently 
the intensely nationalist puritan party 
among the Jews tended to look to 
Egypt—to be, in fact, an Egyptian 
party. The unorthodox, on the other 


hand, sought and found favor and 
support from their actual overlord, the 
Hellenizing Seleucid, against whom 
the nationalists were the more embit¬ 
tered by the heavy financial demands 
made on them for the indemnity 
claimed by Rome from Antiochus after 
his overthrow at Magnesia. 

Religious persecution as such was 
quite alien to Hellenic ideas; but evi¬ 
dently Antiochus IV, when on the 
Egyptian expedition, the object of 
which was so rudely frustrated by Po- 
pillius, acquired the conviction that the 
Jewish puritans were a political danger. 
On his return in 168 he vented his 
wrath and disappointment on Jerusa¬ 
lem, which was ruthlessly sacked, and 
set about the suppression of the re¬ 
ligion which appeared to be at once 
the motive and the binding force of 
Jewish disaffection. For the Jewish 
puritans, religious zeal and the fervor 
of patriotism were welded into one pas¬ 
sion. 

The Maccabees in Palestine 

nspired and led by the old Mat- 
tathias, of the Hasmonaean house, 
the puritans took to the hills and 
waged a fierce guerrilla warfare against 
the officers of the persecutor. Mat- 
tathias died and the struggle was car¬ 
ried on by his son Judas, sumamed 
Maccabaeus, and his brethren. Anti¬ 
ochus died, and the Syrian crown was 
tossed from head to head among claim¬ 
ants, some of the blood royal and some 
mere adventurers. Judas recovered 
Jerusalem but was slain in battle in 
161. He was followed by his brothers 
Jonathan and (in 142) Simon, and be¬ 
fore the latter was murdered in 135, 
to be succeeded by his son John Hyr- 
canus, the Hasmonaean dynasty may 
be regarded as established. The dy¬ 
nasty, however, was of minor impor¬ 
tance, the essential point was that 
Judaism had been saved. 

When Antiochus Mega* was ex¬ 
pelled from Asia Minor, his sover¬ 
eignty was still acknowledged not only 
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by the satraps in Media and Persia, 
but by the native princes who had set 
up kingdoms in Armenia and Parthia. 
To Bactria he had conceded indepen¬ 
dence only because as an independent 
state it was a buffer between Hellenism 
and the Scythian barbarians, with 
whom its Greek rulers threatened to 
make common cause rather than sub¬ 
mit to the Seleucid. The position 
continued substantially unchanged 
during the reign of Epiphanes, though 
he found it necessary to march armies 
into both Armenia and Persia. 

Demetrius I, nephew of Epiphanes 
and son of Seleucus IV, who became 
king in 162, gained the title of Soter 
(savior) by crushing in 160 a danger¬ 
ous levolt in Media, whose satrap had 
assumed the royal title. Very soon 
after this, however, Demetrius found 
himself forced to fight for his crown, 
and in the period of dynastic chaos 
that ensued Armenia dropped away, 
and the Parthian Arsacids not only 
recovered independence but absorbed 
Media and Persia into their own do¬ 
minion, of which the Euphrates be¬ 
came in effect the boundary. In 138 
Demetrius II, the son of Demetrius I 
who had been killed in 150, attempted 
to recover the lost territory, but was 
defeated and himself taken captive by 
the Parthians. The Parthian Empire, 
which was to prove an endless and un- 
subduable source of trouble for Rome, 
had thus definitely come into being 
only a few years before Rome’s first 
actual acquisition of Asiatic territory. 

The same Parthian king who cap¬ 
tured Demetrius penetrated into India 
and apparently claimed to have added 
the old Persian satrapy of India to his 
dominions, but the brief conquest—so 
called—did not survive his death in 
136. In this direction the kings of 
Bactria had preceded those of Parthia. 
Demetrius of -Bactria, son and succes¬ 
sor of that Euthydemus whom Anti- 
ochus III had reluctantly confirmed in 
the Bactrian kingdom, actually made 
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himself king in Afghanistan and a con¬ 
siderable part of the Punjab; and, 
though he lost his crown about 175, 
various Grseco-Bactrian principalities 
seem to have achieved an ephemeral 
existence in this region during the next 
forty years. The most notable of 
these invaders was Menander, who 
about 175 carried victorious arms as 
far as the mouth of the Indus in one 
direction and the Jumna in another. 
Here however he was held up and 
driven back by the Sunga king, who 
in 185 had snatched the crown from 
the last of the Mauryas. But Bactria 
itself was already crumbling under the 
pressure of the nomads from central 
Asia. 

No Bactrian dominion was estab¬ 
lished in India; Hellenism in its far 
eastern outpost was submerged and 
wiped out, leaving only a dim memory 
of itself here and there among the 
peoples of the East. The mainly Mon¬ 
golian nomads, held off from the West 
by the Parthian barricade, now fil¬ 
tered and flooded southwards, some¬ 
times conquering, commonly destroy¬ 
ing, never constructing, never organiz¬ 
ing, always melting indislinguishably 
away after a brief apparition. At this 
stage their movement may be at least 
in part attributed to the impediment 
imposed on their penetration eastward 
by the recent construction of the Great 
Wall of China recorded in Chapter 7, 
and to the progressive organization of 
the Chinese Empire begun under Shih 
Hwang Ti and continued under the 
Han dynasty (c. 205 b.c.-a.d. 225), 
whose princes were now actually en¬ 
deavoring to learn something of the 
world beyond the mountains which 
encircled their realm. India fades out 
of our vision. Little can be with con¬ 
fidence affirmed concerning it, save 
that the brief ascendancy of Buddhism 
passed with the Maurya dynasty, and 
Brahmanism recovered its sway. Vir¬ 
tually for centuries world history is 
the history of Rome. 
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Basts and portrait statues testify to the 
commanding intellect and character of 
Julius Csesar, an example of greatness 
as orator, man of letters, soldier and 
statesman unexcelled m history. 
Bntish Museum, photo, Fleming 


HOW ROMAN SCULPTORS EXPRESSED THE GREATNESS OP TTILTHS_ 

Gaius Julius Cssar was bom in Rome, July 12, 102 B c., of patrician rank. Allying himself with 
the democratic party he became quaestor in Snatn, praetor and, m 59, consul Hib military 
triumphs while governor of Gaul provoked enmity at home, which resulted in the Civil War. 
After routing Pompey at Pharsalus in August, 48, Caesar attained supreme power, ended by his 
assassination March is, 44 b c The statue (right) admirably portrays him as one of the world’s 
greatest captains. Naples Museum and CapUolme Museum , Rome; photos , /Uinari and Anderson 





CHAPTER 9 


ROME’S EXPANSION AND HER 
RIVAL GENERALS: 133—31’ B.C. 


he year 133 b.c. is a conspicuous 
landmark in the world’s his¬ 
tory; since in that year Rome 
for the first time became not merely a 
dominant political influence but an 
actual territorial power in Asia; and in 
that year Tiberius Gracchus, all un¬ 
consciously, inaugurated the Roman 
Revolution. Another century had 
barely passed when the victory of Oc- 
tavian’s lieutenant Agrippa at Actium 
set the seal upon both the revolution 
and the expansion, making one man 
the master of the civilized world. 

When the year 133 opened, even 
western Europe was far from being 
subjugated. Scipio was still engaged 
on the campaign which crushed the de¬ 
fiance of the far west. Transalpine 
Gaul was untouched. The heirs of 
Masinissa were disputing among them¬ 
selves for the ascendancy in Africa, 
west of what had been the Carthagin¬ 
ian homeland and was now the Roman 
province of Africa. Egypt and all 
Asia were at this time theoretically in¬ 
dependent. 

Rome Secures a Footing in the East 
n accident gave Rome the footing 
she had not chosen to claim before 
on the eastern continent. The king of 
Pergamum, Attalus III, died, leaving 
no son. The dynasty had been studi¬ 
ously—and profitably—loyal to Rome 
through' all the shifting policies of the 
last seventy years; and Attalus, dying, 
bequeathed his very flourishing king¬ 
dom to the Roman People. The Sen¬ 
ate accepted the inheritance; and 
though the inevitable pretender ap¬ 
peared and gave some trouble for a 
year or two, the Roman title was es¬ 


tablished without serious difficulty, 
though not without force. 

Thus Rome became direct mistress 
of that half of Asia Minor (hence¬ 
forth the Province of Asia) which 
roughly corresponded to the old-time 
kingdom of Lydia at its widest extent 
in the days of Croesus; but Bithynia, 
Pontus (the realm of the house of 
Mithradates), Cappadocia and Galatia 
still lay outside its bounds. Beyond 
them on the northeast was the king¬ 
dom of Armenia; while the Parthian 
empire of the Arsacids had extended 
its borders westward as far as the 
river Tigris. The kingdom of the 
Seleucidae was going rapidly to pieces, 
the crown, like that of the Ptolemies 
in Egypt (after the death in 146 of 
the last creditable ruler of that name, 
Pbilometor) being not uncommonly 
worn as the precarious reward for the 
murder of the reigning kingV^prede¬ 
cessor. 

Organization 'bf the Provinces 

he expansion of the Roman power 
outside the Italian peninsula, ex¬ 
cept for the annexation of a part of 
the island of Sicily at the close of the 
First Punic War in 241, had'been ef¬ 
fected entirely during the last hundred 
years. The whole of this extra-Italian 
territory was now not in alliance with 
but subject to Rome, divided into 
provinces each under the rule of a Ro¬ 
man governor, a praetor, propraetor or 
proconsul (that is, a praetor or consul 
to whom at the end of his year of office 
his powers were extended for a further 
period, but only to be exercised within 
the province then assigned to him), 
whose imperium gave him'command of 
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Ptolemy VI Plnlometor (181-145 b.c ) was an 
intelligent prince and a brave soldier. His 
reign was distuibed by constant rivalry with 
his brother and successor, Ptolemy VII Ener- 
getes, each of them in turn supported by Rome. 
jSi 1 tuft Museum 


the troops, irrespective of his military 
experience. Such extensions, it may 
be remarked, had first been instituted 
for consuls on foreign military service 
whose active command it had been 
felt advisable to prolong. Within 
Italy Cisalpine Gaul had been added 
to the number of the Provinces. 

The rest of Italy was on a different 
footing. All the Italian communities 
had either been admitted to full Ro¬ 
man citizenship, with their members 
enrolled in the Roman Tribes; or they 
were individually “socii,” not Romans 
hut allies, enjoying only treaty rights 
and subject to treaty obligations. 
Rome had been infinitely indebted to 
their services and their loyalty in the 
tremendous crisis of the Hannibalic 
War as well as in numerous later cam¬ 
paigns, and there was among them a 
widespread sense of dissatisfaction at 
‘the inadequate recognition of her debt 
to them. 

When Tiberius Gracchus procured 
election to the tribunate and started 
the revolution, he had probably no 
thought of subverting the constitution. 
His aim was economic. Long before, 
the plebeians who wanted office and 
social recognition had made common 
cause with their humbler brethren who 
merely wanted land. The political ob¬ 
ject had been achieved; the agrarian 
laws had soon become a dead letter, 
but the land-hunger had been satisfied 
by centuries of conquest, at the ex¬ 
pense of the conquered. Now, how¬ 


ever, the old trouble had once more 
become acute. The land did not sup¬ 
port the peasantry; while the men of 
wealth had accumulated vast estates, 
especially in the more recently con¬ 
quered territories, which they ran by 
slave labor. It was at least a tenable 
proposition that those estates had been 
acquired in actual violation of law, ac¬ 
cording to'which the peasantry should 
have shared in them, and that the state 
had the right of resumption. Pas¬ 
turage under slave labor paid the own¬ 
ers better than tillage under free labor 
and the hideousness of slave labor as 
recently developed was just being very 
vividly illustrated in 133 by the ter¬ 
rible Servile War in Sicily, the slave 
rising which was threatening to give 
the island new masters. 

Tiberius Gracchus (163-133 b.c.) 
had returned from Spain, indignant at 
the senatorial betrayal of Rome’s hon¬ 
or by the repudiation of the Spanish 
treaty of Marcinus. For projects of 
reform which would touch their own 
wealth or power there was nothing to 
be hoped from the nobles, least of all 
for such a project as the resumption 
and redistribution of the lands in which 
they had acquired a prescriptive right, 
wherein he saw the remedy for the 
worst of the evils from which the state 
was suffering. But if the government 
was by constitutional practice in the 
hands of the Senate, the elected trib¬ 
unes possessed by law powers intended 
to be exercised only on emergency 
by which they could force the hand of 
the government. Tiberius stood for 
the tribunate, and opened his cam¬ 
paign in 133. 

He had prepared a bill to lay before 
the popular or tribal assembly, for 
resumption and redistribution, which 
his opponents denounced as sheer con¬ 
fiscation, though the technical right 
of resumption was confirmed by the 
most eminent legal authorities, includ¬ 
ing the consul, Mudus Soevola, in 
Rome—Scipio was in Spain. But 
when the bill was brought in, another 
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tribune, Octavius, intei posed his veto. 
Gracchus leplied by applying his veto 
to every soit o£ administrative action, 
revising his bill so as to make it more 
drastic than before, and again intio- 
ducing it at the next assembly. There 
was no sort of doubt that it would 
pass, but again Octavius vetoed it. At 
the next assembly Gracchus moved 
that Octavius should be deposed from 
the tribunate. There was no prece¬ 
dent, but the motion was carried by 
the unanimous vote of the tribes. The 
agrarian law was then again intro¬ 
duced and, being similarly carried, be¬ 
came law. 

But the deposition of Octavius was 
an act as palpably revolutionary as 
“Pride’s purge” or Cromwell’s ejec¬ 
tion of the Rump. As long as the 
popularity of the tribune insured the 
support of the Assembly of tribes, he 
could carry any legis¬ 
lation he liked. But 
men began to dis¬ 
cover that they might 
under the new law be 
deprived of land 
which they imagined 
themselves to hold 
by an indefeasible 
title, and they took 
fright. It was be¬ 
coming evident that 
Tiberius himself 
would be in danger 
the moment that he 
ceased to be pro¬ 
tected from attack by 
the immunity con¬ 
ferred by his office, 
the person of a 
tribune being sacro¬ 
sanct. He must pro¬ 
cure reelection—and 
he might fail; there 
was no precedent for 
reelection without an 
interval. The pro¬ 
ceedings were stayed 
over the day on 
which his office ex¬ 


pired. On the following morning a 
party of hostile senators, led by his 
cousin Scipio Nasica, came down to 
the Assembly; a riot arose, and Ti¬ 
berius was struck down and murdeied. 
The murderers claimed that they had 
acted only as loyal citizens must act in 
the face of revolution. So it seemed 
even to Scipio ASmilianus, away in 
Spain—no lover of the existing order, 
but an unqualified opponent of revolu¬ 
tionary methods. And young Gaius 
Gracchus, who was serving under him, 
held his peace; a silence more ominous 
than any hasty utterance. 

asica had to flee the country and 
died at Pergamum; on the other 
hand, the party of law and order pun¬ 
ished some of the supporters of Grac¬ 
chus by methods which were in fact 
positively illegal. Constitutionalists 



ASIA MINOR WHEN ROME FIRST ENTERED IT 
Wlien in 133 a c. Attains III left his domains to Rome, by •whom 
they were organised as the Province of As a, the rest of Asia 
Minor was split up into this tangle of independent kingdoms. 
Mithradates I of Farthia (d 1 8) had extended the Parthian 
Empire to the Tigris, and shortly afterwards it reached the 

Euphrates 
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turned to Scipio, on his return from 
Numantia, as the man who must save 
the state. No man could be more ut¬ 
terly relied upon to do what he con¬ 
ceived to be his duty without fear or 
favor; his instincts were intensely con¬ 
servative; he was by no means blind 
to justly felt grievances; probably he 
was in sympathy with the real aims of 
Tiberius Gracchus, while detesting his 
methods. But the task needed a man 
of larger imagination and less rigid 
scrupulosity. One morning he was 
found dead in his bed, and the world 
believed that he had been murdered by 
the demagogues (129). 

Political Program of the Gracchi 

he agrarian law was being applied 
in a manner which created a fresh 
grievance among the allies; to coun¬ 
terbalance it, the Gracchans proposed 
to grant them the franchise, a measure 
distasteful alike to the already en¬ 
rolled tribes and to the reactionaries. 
To be rid of Flaccus, the dose per¬ 
sonal friend and supporter of the mur¬ 



dered Tiberius, who proposed the 
measure, the Senate sent him off as 
consul to Transalpine Gaul to protect 
their allies of Massilia who had ap¬ 
pealed for aid against the aggressive 
Celtic tribes. The result of his opera¬ 
tions was conquest, annexation and the 
establishment of the Province of Gallia 
Narbonensis, which still bears the 
name of Provence; seventy years later 
it became the base of Julius Csesar’s 
operations. While Flaccus was absent, 
Gaius Gracchus, who had been serving 
latterly as quaestor in Sardinia, re¬ 
turned to Rome to take the place and 
avenge the death of his brother; being 
now some thirty years of age. He was 
elected to the tribunate (123). Flac¬ 
cus also returned and celebrated a tri¬ 
umph for his Gallic victories. 

The program initiated by the 
younger Gracchus was wider in scope 
and much more far-reaching than that 
of his brother. The new Sempronian 
laws extended the operation of the 
agrarian law and supplemented it by 
planting new colonies; one was for the 
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STRIKING A BARGAIN IN THE SLAVE MARKET 
In the second century b.c. the conditions of the slave population under Roman mastery grew 
steadily more_ deplorable until discontent culminated in the Servile War, The specific traffic in 
human flesh is illustrated in tins bas-relief on a- funeral stele from Capua; it depicts a naked 
man standing on a stone pedestal between a Greek slave-dealer and a togad Roman who is pur¬ 
chasing him. It represents an actual incident in the life of one Satur, who happily rose from 

slavery to honorable freedom, 

Uvteo Campano, Cap«a; fiom Rostovtieff, "History of Ancient Wot Id: Roma," Clarendon Press 
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first time to be over sea, on the deso¬ 
late and forbidden site of Carthage. A 
dangerous precedent was set by a 
measure for providing the city popula¬ 
tion with corn at half price, the first of 
a series of more or less open bribes to 
the city voters. The next measures 
struck full at the power of the Senate. 
In the courts instituted for the trial of 
charges against provincial governors, 
the juries were composed of senators 
who even if honest were likely, and if 
dishonest were quite certain, to give 
judgment for the officials, members of 
their own order. For the Senate the 
law of Gracchus substituted members 
of the equestrian order, the wealthy 
commoners who were outside the sena¬ 
torial body, and were virtually ex¬ 
cluded from holding such appoint¬ 
ments. 

Gracchus did not, probably he could 
not legally, stand again for the tri¬ 
bunate; but the number of candidates 
being short, the tribes exercised their 
power, unquestionably legal in the cir¬ 
cumstances, of reelecting him, together 
with his most prominent supporter, 
Flaccus. But the nobles had put up a 
candidate of their own, Drusus, to out¬ 
bid Gracchus in bribes for popular sup¬ 
port. Drusus may have been honest 
enough himself, but the whole matter 
was an obvious political trick. He 
offered so much more than Gracchus 
that the tribune’s popularity began to 
wane. Nor was his next measure cal¬ 
culated to restore it—a large extension 
of the franchise to the Italians, the 
scheme which had been held up by 
dispatching Flaccus to Gaul. What¬ 
ever the original intention may have 
been, the purpose was now clearly a 
unification of Italy much desired by 
the Italians, but not at all by most of 
the full Roman citizens. Drusus ve¬ 
toed the bill, adding to his popularity. 

Gracchus’ Fall from Power, and Death 
hen the Senate, as before they had 
removed Flaccus by dispatching 
him to Gaul, removed both Flaccus and 



A GREAT GENERAL 
Gaius Marius, though born of humble parent¬ 
age, achieved the unique distinction of being 
elected consul seven times. He rendered dis¬ 
tinguished service in the Jugurthineand Social 
Wars, and further created the professional 
Roman army. 

Vatican Museum; photo, Alinaii 

Gracchus by sending them to superin¬ 
tend the colonizing of Carthage. By 
the time they were able to return their 
popularity had been completely under¬ 
mined. Ihrir bitterest enemy, Opimius, 
was elected consul, and both were 
rejected for the tribunate. Without 
the tribunician power they were help¬ 
less. Religious sentiment was excited 
by the portents reported from Car¬ 
thage, profanely revived by them in 
spite of the solemn curse that had 
been laid on the site only twenty-five 
years since. It became obvious that 
the fate of Tiberius was to be their 
fate also. The mob had turned against 
them, and respectable public opinion 
in panic was convinced that they were 
subverters of the state. Flaccus raised 
a handful of armed supporters; the 
forces of law and order, led by the 
consul Opimius, marched against them, 
and cut them to pieces. Gracchus died 
by the hand of a faithful slave, who 
slew himself on his loved master’s 
corpse. 
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For some twenty years after the fall 
of Gains the revolution was in abey¬ 
ance. The modeiates, who predomi¬ 
nated, shook their heads over the pre¬ 
vailing corruption, but were too politi¬ 
cally timed to be ac¬ 
tive reformers. Re¬ 
form slept, but be¬ 
fore long the state 
was involved in 
wars which brought 
the need of a change 
for the better into 
glaring relief. 

Outbreak of the Ju- 
gurthme War 

qff N 118 the king 
X o f Numidia, 

Micipsa, last of the 
sons of Masinissa, 
died, leaving the 
crown to his two 
young sons Hiem- 
psal and Adherbal, 
jointly with a much 
older bastard neph¬ 
ew, Jugurtha, who 
was an experienced 
soldier, able and 
ambitious. He pro¬ 
cured the assassina¬ 
tion of Hiempsal; 

Adherbal fled for 
his life, and ap¬ 
pealed to the Senate. Jugurtha had no 
case, but he had gold, with which his 
agents reached Rome before Adherbal, 
whose appeal was received by the Sen¬ 
ate with a strange coldness. A commis¬ 
sion, however, was sent, with Opimius, 
the enemy of Gracchus, at its head, to 
divide the kingdom between the two 
claimants. It awarded the major and 
wealthy part of it to Jugurtha, and 
Opimius returned a richer man. Fol¬ 
lowing this Jugurtha murdered Ad¬ 
herbal. 

Political morality was not dead in 
Rome. Hither Jugurtha was sum¬ 
moned and charged with his crimes be¬ 
fore the Senate. The proceedings 
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were stopped by the interposition of a 
tribune. So effective were Jugurtha’s 
methods that*even while he was in 
Rome he had another cousin murdeied 
in the city. This was too much, but 
as he had come un¬ 



SOLDIER AND STATESMAN TOO 
Lucius Cornelius Sulla ( 138-78 b c ) 
proved his brilliant military qualities in 
the Jugurtlune, Teutonic, Social and 
Mithradatic Wars He was appointed 
dictator in 8a b c. 

Chios amanti Museum, Rome 


and was now, in 
mand. 


der safe-conduct he 
was only ordered to 
depart. "A city for 
sale 1 ” he sneered as 
he left. 

The Jugurthine 
war had ahead y 
been declaied in 
the previous year 
(hi); it was not 
ended till 106. It 
was so ill managed 
that a commission 
of inquiry was held, 
which elicited such 
revelations that 
three ex-consuls, 
one being Opimius, 
retired into exile, 
and the incorrupti¬ 
ble Quintus Melel- 
lus, one of the sons 
0 f Macedonicus, 
was sent out, with 
the low-bom but 
equally incorrupti¬ 
ble Gaius Marius 
(157-86), who had 
risen by sheet merit, 
109, second in com- 


f uGURTHA was a past-master in the 
arts of guerrilla warfare. Metellus 
was a good soldier who conducted his 
campaigns with skill and vigor, but 
Jugurtha held out. Marius, a better 
soldier than Metellus, returned to 
Rome to stand for the consulship, 
claiming that if the command were 
given to him the war would be ended 
at once. In fact, by the time he re¬ 
turned to Africa as consul to supersede 
Metellus, it appeared that Jugurtha 
was beaten. Metellus went home bit¬ 
terly disappointed at having had his 
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laurels snatched from him; but Ju- 
gurtha was not finished yet. Marius 
could not catch him, and he found a 
dubious ally or protector in his neigh¬ 
bor Bocchus, king of Mauretania. 
Finally it was the supreme audacity 
and diplomatic skill of the quaestor 
Lucius Cornelius Sulla (138-78) that 
induced Bocchus to betray his pro¬ 
tege to the Romans and to a miserable 
death at Rome. But the conquest 
was credited to Marius. 

Before the conqueror of Numidia 
was back in Rome (104) he was re¬ 
elected to the consulship for the ensu¬ 
ing year, though the law as it then 
stood forbade reflection and required 
the candidates to be present in Rome. 
He was the soldier of the hour, and the 
hour demanded a first-rate soldier 
commanding universal confidence. For 
during the Numidian war a tremen¬ 
dous menace had been gatheiing head 
on the northern frontiers of Italy. The 
Teutonic or German-speaking tribes 
were making their first appearance on 
the stage of definitely recorded his¬ 
tory. 

The advance hordes of the migrants, 
collectively known as Teutones and 
Cimbri (who were not, as we might be 
tempted to suppose, Celtic Cymri), 
threatened but were checked on the 
northeastern frontier 
of Italy in 113; roll¬ 
ing west past the 
Swiss mountains they 
poured into Gaul, 
flooding down the 
valley of the Saone 
and Rhone and also 
setting in motion the 
Helvetic (Swiss) 

Celts. They defeated 
one Roman consul, 

Silanus, in 109, and 
in 107 another. Cas¬ 
sius, was trapped by 
the Helvetii and lost 
his army and his life. 

In 105 the forces of 
the pro-consul Caepio 


and the consul Mallius were severally 
annihilated by the Cimbri, with the 
loss of more than 100,000 men. Then 
for no obvious reason the tide for a 
moment surged off elsewhere. 

Rome, then, turned to account the 
breathing-space allowed her, by plac¬ 
ing the control and reorganization of 
her armies in the hands of her one 
general, making him consul year after 
year, regardless of rules framed not 
with military efficiency but with po¬ 
litical stability in view. By new meth¬ 
ods of recruiting and promotion and 
of rewarding service, Marius created a 
thing hitherto unknown in Italy—a 
professional army. By rigid training 
and discipline he brought it up to the 
highest standard of efficiency. 

lie was only just in time. In 103 
the Germans were again massing on 
the Saone, with the intention of carry¬ 
ing out a double invasion of Italy— 
the plan which they developed next 
year—by way of the Maritime Alps 
cn the west and of the northeastern 
Alps; the Teutones taking the west and 
the Cimbri the east. In 102 Marius, 
consul for the fourth time, annihilated 
the Teutones at Aquae Sextiae in Trans¬ 
alpine Gaul, while his colleague, the 
aristocrat Catulus, kept guard in the 
Cisalpine province. In 101, when the 



END OP,THE JUGURTHINE WAR 
References to recent history are frequent on coins of the Republi¬ 
can mint. Thus this coin, struck by Faustus Sulla, son of the 
Dictator, shows on the reverse the surrender of Jtlguzwf, the able 
but unscrupulous king of Numidia, to Sulla by Bocclws 10. 103 B.c. 

Tbe obverse bears a head of Diana, 

British Museum 
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Cimbri poured through the passes into 
the plain of the Po, they were in turn 
annihilated by Marius and Catulus at 
Campi Raudii neai Vercellse. Sulla, 
who was present, recorded his opinion 
that the greater credit was due to Ca¬ 
tulus, with whom Marius shared the 
triumph; popular opinion 
gave the whole of it to the 
man of the people, and 
elected Marius to his sixth 
consulship. 

Marius the consul had 
himself insisted that Catu¬ 
lus the proconsul should 
share the triumph; but he 
was proud and the masses 
were proud of his humble 
origin. He was no poli¬ 
tician, but he was inveigled 
easily enough by the dema¬ 
gogues, who saw a simple 
tool in the blunt old war¬ 
rior, into serving their 
ends. His sixth consulship, 
not justified, like those preceding it, 
by any public emergency, was their 
work. The leaders, Saturninus and 
Glaucia, set about violent measures 
directed against the senatorial party; 
measures popular among the Italians, 
who reckoned Marius as one of them¬ 
selves, but unpopular in the city. 

Marius found himself losing credit; 
the violent partisans on each side got 
the upper hand, while he wavered be¬ 
tween them. Prominent men were or 
were believed to have been murdered 
by the other party; finally the city mob 
slew Saturninus and Glaucia, who had 
been among the most violent; and then 
in the reaction against violence it ap¬ 
peared for a time that the moderates 
would be in the ascendant. But the 
root causes of the unrest were un¬ 
touched, since they lay in the corrup¬ 
tion of society—of the high-born, of 
the wealth-seeking Equites and of the 
city mob—and in the real grievances 
of the allies; the former being repeat¬ 
edly illustrated by the gross miscar¬ 
riages of justice in the law-courts. 


Festering Sore ol Slavery 

he general brutalizing of moral 
standards had been further illus¬ 
trated also by a second slave levolt in 
Sicily. The fiist had been accom¬ 
panied by savage atrocities on the pait 
of the insurgents, and its suppression 
the year after the murder 
of Tiberius Gracchus had 
been marked by wholesale 
atrocities on the part of the 
government, when in one 
locality there were no fewer * 
than twenty thousand 
crucifixions. Yet in 103 
the slaves dared to revolt 
again—a sufficient demon¬ 
stration of the hideous con¬ 
ditions under which they 
must have been living. It 
is not surprising that they 
fought so stubbornly that 
the revolt was only stamped 
out after a three years’ 
struggle—during which, it 
is true, the resources of the state were 
being taxed by the Cimbrian war. 

Then for nearly a decade after the 
sixth consulship of Marius, from 99 
to 91, there was a lull, followed by 
another decade of strife; the story of 
which is complicated by events in the 
East and then in the West which with¬ 
drew from or brought back to Italy at 
critical moments leading actors in 
the revolutionary drama, as actors 
also in the imperial expansion. The 
pivot of the Eastern affairs was Mith- 
radates VI, king of Pontus (to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the Parthian kings 
bearing the same name), a monarch 
of great abilities and yet greater am¬ 
bitions, whose activities called for the 
intervention of Roman arms and Ro¬ 
man diplomacy; but the further ac¬ 
count of the Mithradatic wars them¬ 
selves must be postponed until after 
the narrative of the troubles in Italy, 

he two matters which mainly occu¬ 
pied the minds of politicians were 
the enfranchisement of the allies, and 



MITHRADATES VI 
Milhradates VI. king of 
Pontus, 120-63 n c., 
waged three separate 
wars with Rome, ended 
only by his suicide after 
his defeat by Pompey 
From Ward, "Greek Coins" 
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the friction occasioned by the rival 
desires of senators and equites, or 
knights, to dominate the political 
couits of justice; 'while to carry out 
any policy whatever it had become 
necessary to secure the suffrages of the 
voters in the Assembly of Tribes, who 
resented all attempts to admit the 
much more numerous allies to any¬ 
thing like an equal share in their 
privileges. In 91 the senatorial mod¬ 
erates allied themselves with Livius 
Drusus, the son of that Drusus who 
had been brought forward by the same 
party to outbid Gaius Gracchus for 
the popular favor in 122. If the hon¬ 
esty of the father is open to doubt, 
that of the son is not. As tribune he 
proposed to add to the Senate an equal 
number of the knights, to extend the 
franchise to the Italians, and to re¬ 
ward the humbler citizens for their as¬ 
sent by new schemes for colonization 
and a further cheapening of corn for 
their benefit at the expense of the 
state. The populace, the senators and 
the knights each felt 
that they would be 
conceding too much 
and getting too lit¬ 
tle—a n d Drusus 

was assassinated. 

Outbreak of the Social 
War 

he moderates 
had stood by 
Drusus loyally 
enough; but the op¬ 
position tribune now 
carried a bill de¬ 
claring that to have 
supported franchise 
extension was trea¬ 
son. The excite¬ 
ment among the 
allies rose to fever 
heat; a Roman offi¬ 
cial was killed by 
an enraged mob at 
Asculum, the chief 
city of the Piceni, 


in central Italy; and from North to 
South the socii broke into open revolt, 
Marsi and Pceligni, Samnitea. Lucan- 
ians, Apulians—eight nations in all. 
A federation was hastily formed with 
an emergency constitution: the Ro¬ 
man Senate declined to negotiate until 
compensation had been made for the 
outrage at Asculum; and the Social 
War (90- 83 ) began. 

Ill-organized as they necessarily 
were, since the outbreak was unpre¬ 
meditated, the socii put up a very 
valiant fight. A number of towns fell 
into their hands at the outset, and 
they cut up a consular army. Marius, 
taking the field again, defeated them, 
but—perhaps deliberately—made no 
effort to crush them. 

They had a strong party of sym¬ 
pathizers in the Senate, who in 89 
were able to win over waverers among 
the allies by the Julian law. granting 
the franchise to all who had not joined 
the insurrection. But the die-hards, 
especially the Samnites, only fought 
the harder, and on 
the other hand the 
death of one consul 
gave Sulla, who had 
been his lieutenant, 
the chance of show¬ 
ing his brilliant 
powers in the Sam- 
nite country; while 
the second consul, 
Pompeius Strabo, 
the father of a more 
famous son, con¬ 
ducted successful 
operations among 
the Piceni. By the 
end of the year re¬ 
sistance was main¬ 
tained only in a few 
Samnite and Lu- 
canian strongholds; 
and the Senate, 
though Asculum 
and other places 
had been dealt with 
hardly, sqpple- 



POMFEY THE GREAT 


Gnseua Pompeius, known as Pompey 
(106-48 B.c), won glory in Africa, 
spam, and in the East Thereafter liis 
influence declined and he was defeated by 
Csesar at Fharsalus. 

Ny Carlsberg Museum, Copenhagen 
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TIGRANES THE GREAT 
Tigranes I, king of Armenia 95—SS *■*•., greatly 
extended his dominions, annexing Syria among 
other legions. This fact explains the Genius 
of Antioch with Orentes at her feet 011 the re¬ 
verse of this silver com. 

From IVatd, "Greek Coins," John Mitnoy 

merited the Julian law of the previous 
year with the Lex Plaulia-Papiria, 
which granted the franchise to all who 
laid down arms within sixty days. But 
the question as to whether the new 
citizens were to be enrolled as new 
additional tribes or distributed among 
the existing tribes remained unsettled. 

At the beginning of 88, then, the 
Social War was ended, save for the 
garrisons which were still holding out; 
but the immediate dispatch of an army 
•to the East was made necessary by the 
activities of Mithradates. Sulla, as 
consul elect, and as the man who had 
won the Social War, expected the com¬ 
mand; but Marius wanted it. He 
found an ally in the eloquent tribune 
Sulpicius, who proposed that the new 
Italian citizens, who were quite cer¬ 
tain to vote for Marius (always their 
friend), should be distributed among 
the tribes, whereby the Roman vote 
for Sulla would be swamped. The 
Marians organized a coup de main, ap- * 
pearing at the Assembly with concealed 
arms, and carried their point, not 
without bloodshed. 

Sulla’ Sudden Coup de Main 

ux Sulla sped straight from the 
scene in Rome to his still undis¬ 
banded troops before Nola in Cam¬ 
pania, where Samnites were still hold¬ 
ing out, and appealed to them to 

follow him. The officers hesitated: the 

< 


men did not; and the consul marched 
on Rome at the head of six Roman 
legions. He was joined by his col¬ 
league Pompeius Rufus; they seized 
the city gates, marched in, and routed 
the force collected by Marius. Marius 
and Sulpicius fled; the Senate, over¬ 
awed, at the bidding of the consuls, is¬ 
sued a decree of outlawry against the 
fugitives and ten of their followers, 
none protesting save a distinguished 
lawyer and leader of the moderates, 
Mucius Scaevola. 

Sulpicius alone was betrayed by one 
of his slaves and slain. The old bull¬ 
dog Marius—he was in his seventieth' 
year—made a most adventurous es¬ 
cape from Sulla’s bloodhounds to 
Africa and thence to Corsica. Sulla 
annulled the legislation of Sulpicius, 
but could not prevent the election of 
Lucius Cornelius Cinna to the con¬ 
sulship in succession to Pompeius Ru¬ 
fus, who was murdered by the soldiery 
with the connivance of Pompeius 
Strabo, whom he had superseded; and 
then Sulla, threatened with a charge 
of treason for having led an army into 
the sacred precincts of the city, de¬ 
parted for the East with his troops, 
leaving Rome in the hands of Cinna, 
his declared enemy (87). 

Four years (87-83) passed before 
Sulla thought fit to return from his 
extremely efficient campaigning and 
diplomatizing in the East. During 
those years the revolution was ram¬ 
pant. Cinna revived the legislation 
and the methods of Sulpicius as cham¬ 
pion of the Italians, and when his 
violence in the city was defeated by 
violence on the other side, he appealed 
as consul to the troops that had re¬ 
mained in Italy, and practically re¬ 
vived the Social War. Marius returned 
and joined him, more intent on ven¬ 
geance than anything else. The sen¬ 
atorial commanders were inefficient or 
remained inactive of set purpose; the 
city had to open its gates to Marius 
and Cinna; and, in the week’s reign of 
terror which followed, Marius wreaked 
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his revenge on his enemies and on all 
whom he was disposed to reckon as 
enemies. 

Sulk Reappears in Italy 

iter the brief but hideous orgy of 
blood-lust which alarmed Cinna 
and disgusted the very notable Sabine 
Sertorius (c. 125-72), who had joined 
the anti-senatorial party, Marius seized 
his seventh consulship without election, 
but died a fortnight later (Jan., 87). 
China remained master of Rome, and 
was continuously consul till he was 
killed in the course of a mutiny early 
in 84. But he made no notable use 
of his power, and Sulla was only wait¬ 
ing to put the finishing touches to his 
triumphant career in the East before 
returning to deal with the Italian 
situation after his own fashion as 
champion of the “optimates” (as the 
oligarchic or senatorial party called 
themselves) agai nst the_ “populares” 
or democrats. In the spring of 83 
Sulla landed in Italy with the army 
he had so often led to victory behind 
him. The forces at the disposal of the 
government were far larger; but Ser¬ 
torius was ere long on his way to 
Spain as praetor, and every day ad¬ 
herents flocked to the standard of the 
avenger. 

Sulla as he marched through the 
country held his troops well in hand. 
He had not the smallest objection to 
i shedding blood, except where policy 
|suggested a meticulous clemency. He 
nad come avowedly to punish the 
crimes of the Marians; and he was 
technically a rebel in arms at the head 
of rebel legions against the legally con¬ 
stituted government. The real tug-of- 
war came in 82, when the Samnites 
flung themselves whole-heartedly ijito 
what was now the struggle of the pop¬ 
ular revolution against die reactionary 
revolution of Sulla. But the prolonged 
and desperate battle of the Colline 
Gate (Aug., 8aJ was decisive. It 
made SflHa 'the master of the Roman 
World. 


Sulla Supreme as Dictator 
ifty thousand men, dead or dying, 
were left on the field; eight thou¬ 
sand who were taken prisoners were 
three days later massacred in cold 
blood by Sulhfs order. In Italy at 
least no further resistance was pos¬ 
sible. The champion of the constitu¬ 
tion was appointed dictator for so long 
as he might think fit to retain the of¬ 
fice, in order that he might insure the 
restoration of order. To that end he 
issued a series of proscriptions—lists 
of persons who had forfeited their 
property and their lives, including any 
one who was or might be obnoxious to 
himself or to any friend who had a 
grudge to be satisfied. If he chose 
to spare, he spared; ajid one of those 
whom he suffered to escape was a dis¬ 
solute young patrician of eighteen, 
whose faffier’s sister had been the wife 
of Marius, and who was himself the 
husband of Cinna’s daughter—Gaius 
Julius Caesar. 

Then he set the constitution in or¬ 
der; in such wise that the whole power 
of the state would be in the hands of 
the senators if they had the wit to usl? 
it. The tribunate and the Assembly 
of Tribes had been the instruments 
used by the democrats for the over¬ 
throw of the senate; tribunes were to 
be barred from all further office, and 
the Assembly was deprived of the 
power of initiating legislation. The 



ARISTOBULUS IN DEFEAT 
"Bacchius the Jew,” named on the reverse of 
this coin, is Aristobulus, the prince of Judaea, 
who in 63 b.c. resisted Poropey’s arbitration in 
favor of his brother Hyrc&nus. He is repre¬ 
sented making submission to Pompey, 
British Museum 1 ' 
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ROME’S GREATEST ORATOR 
Famous as a pleader in tlie law courts, Marcus 
Tullius Cicero (r06-43 jc,J was successively 
quaestor, aedile, praetor anil, in 63 b,c , consul, 
He abjured politics after Pompey's defeat at 
Pharsalus and devoted himself to literature. 
Apslcy House Collection, pm mission of Duke of 
Wellington 

senatorial control of the courts was 
restored at the expense of the knights. 

There were to be no more repeated 
consulships, like those of Marius and 
Cinna. Consuls were not to hold mili¬ 
tary commands till, after their year of 
office, they went abroad as procon¬ 
suls, when their powers could be exer¬ 
cised only in the particular province 
assigned to them. Such were the main 
features of the Sullan constitution of 
81. Then in 79 the dictator discarded 
his powers and devoted the remaining 
months of his life to the deb^ticherfes 
which carried him off in 78. 


Affairs in the East: Mithradates of Pontus 
e must turn now to survey the 
affairs of the East during this 
half-century. Since the acquisition of 
Pergamum and its conversion into the 
Roman Province of Asia, the Empire 
in the East had been ruled by gover¬ 
nors both of the best and of the worst 
type; but even the best could not pre¬ 
vent, though they might now and then 
succeed in punishing, the gross oppres¬ 
sion to which the provincials were sub¬ 
jected by the system which farmed the 
taxes to wealthy Roman knights. When 
the knights and the governors leagued 
together the oppression was intensified, 
since the oppressors could secure the 
ear of the Roman court of appeal, 
'whether it was composed of senators 
or knights or both. In such case the 
provincials had no redress and no 
means of resistance; and the sense of 
helpless resentment grew, while it 
could not take active form. 

But outside the bounds of the Em¬ 
pire Mithradates VI (132-63), who 
had succeeded to the kingdom of Pon¬ 
tus in 120 at the age of twelve, set 
about the expansion and consolidation 
of his dominions, which he extended 
over the eastern littoral of the Euxine, 
known as Colchis, and to which he 
sought to add the semi-independent 
kingdoms of Cappadocia and Bilhynia. 
In 99 he had withdrawn these pre¬ 
tensions at the bidding of Rome, just 
released from the Teutonic menace; 
he renewed them and again withdrew 
them in 92 at the bidding of Sulla, 
who had been sent as governor to Ci¬ 
licia. When the Social War broke out, 
however, Sulla was back in Italy, 
and Rome was very fully occupied, 
so Mithradates invaded the Roman 
Province of Asia, which welcomed a 
deliverer from the Roman tyranny. 
He successfully overran it, captured 
and put to death its detested governor 
Aqjuillus, and ordered a general mas¬ 
sacre of Italians', to the number of 
’ 8o,oop. Half Achaea, Athens, taking 
the lead, followed the example of Asia, 
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and rose against its Roman rulers, 
supported by the king and troops of 
the king of Pontus. Such was the 
situation when in 87 Sulla carried his 
army from Italy to Greece, leaving 
Rome in the hands of Cinna. 

Athens was the center of resistance 
in Greece. Its foi tihcations, and those 
of the Piraeus against which Sulla di¬ 
rected his main attack, defied all the 
efforts of his engineers, while his lieu¬ 
tenant Lucius Lucullus was raising a 
fleet to deprive Mithradates of his 
command of the ^Egean. Early in 86, 
however, Athens was starved out, and 
the port soon afterwards surrendered. 
Both paid a heavy penalty. But Ar- 
chelaus, the ablest officer of Mithra¬ 
dates, had now assembled a large army 
in Thessaly. Sulla, with no more than 
a sixth of his numbers, shattered his 
force on the old battlefield of Chs- 
ronea. 

A Roman consul, 

Valerius Flaccus, 
with his lieutenant 
Fimbria and fresh 
forces, was in Epirus, 
on the way to super¬ 
sede Sulla, who had 
no intention of being 
superseded. While 
he was on his way 
noith to deal with 
Flaccus, huge rein¬ 
forcements arrived 
from Asia for Arche- 
Iaus. Sulla promptly 
wheeled southwaid, 
and repeated at 
Orchomenus the tii- 
umph of Chceranea. 

Meanwhile Flaccus, 
avoiding a conflict 
with Sulla, was 
hastening to the Hel¬ 
lespont to fight Mith¬ 
radates in Asia; 
hut Fimbria, with 
schemes of his own, 
made away with his 
chief, assumed the 


command himself, and crossing the 
strait started operations on his own 
account. 

Sulla opened negotiations with the 
defeated Archelaus, who was disposed 
to peace on the terms of a return to 
the pre-war position, the more because 
Lucullus was now master of the sea. 
A conference was arranged between 
Sulla and the king, and a treaty was 
struck by which Mithradates was to 
surrender his conquests, to hand over 
seventy ships and to pay an indem¬ 
nity (85). 

It remained to settle with Fimbria, 
who committed suicide when he found 
himself deserted by his troops on 
Sulla’s approach; and thus in 84 Sulla 
was able to return to Italy to carry 
through the revolution already de¬ 
scribed, leaving the settlement of the 
East in the very competent hands of 



EXPLOITS OF C 2 ESAR IN THE “THREE GAULS” 
Catsar's military energy can he gauged bj the number of Vis battles 
in Gaul His ^vision of Transalpine Gaul, other than Naxbqtien- 
sis, into three parts—Aquitania, Ceitica and Belgica—was recog¬ 
nized by Augustus when, with some alterations of boundaries, lie 
made of it three proi inces, 
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TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT ORANGE 
One of tlie earliest examples of the Roman 
triumphal arch this splendid structure was 
erected at Orange not far from Angnon, 
about 46 n c to commemorate Cxsar s conquest 
of Mass ilia and the reduction of Gaul to 
* - submission 

Photo, llansell 

Lucullus, who dealt with the sorely 
piessed provincials as gently as his in¬ 
structions permitted. The command, 
however, passed on to another of 
Sulla’s lieutenants, Murena, who be¬ 
fore the dictator’s resignation attacked 
Mithradates again, and was allowed 
a triumph: though the war was 
promptly stopped by Rome. 

Two men had risen to prominence 
as supporteis of Sulla. One was Pub¬ 
lius Licinius Crassus (117-53), to 
whom the victory of the Coiline Gate 
was largely due, the other, Gnteus 
Pompeius (106-48) — Pompey — the 
young son of Pompeius Strabo. Youth¬ 
ful though he was, Pompey had shown 
remarkable military talents, which in¬ 
duced Sulla to entrust him with the 
suppression of the Marians in Africa; 
whereby he won f r om the dictator the 
complimentary title of Magnus, “the 
Great.” Crassus had no little ability 
but he chose to concentrate it on thf 
acquisition of wealth, with power as a 
subsidiary aim. ' 


Sulla was hardly dead when the in¬ 
evitable attempt to overturn his con¬ 
stitution was made by the consul Lepi- 
dus, posing as champion of the pop¬ 
ular party. When he took up aims, 
howevei, he was easily ciushed (77). 

n one quarter, the Marians had not 
been suppressed. Sei tonus, as we 
saw, 1 cheated to Spain when Sulla re¬ 
turned to Italy, and there he was mak¬ 
ing himself a formidable power, pailly 
as the real repiesentative of Rome— 
that is, of the old government—paitly 
by rallying the Spaniaids to his own 
standard as their leader. He was very 
much more than a match for the Ro¬ 
man forces sent to deal with him. 
Pompey, charged with the business in 
77, fa,ed not much better than his 
predecessors; and presently Mithra¬ 
dates—resentful of Murena’s at< ack and 
no longer in awe of Sulla—was nego¬ 
tiating with Sertorius, with the inten¬ 
tion of lenewing the war in 74. The 
alliance in fact came to naught, be¬ 
cause Sertorius was assassinated in 72 
—not with any connivance on the part 
of Pompey, though veiy conveniently 
for him; since when the great leader 
was gone, the suppression of what re¬ 
mained of Marianism in Spain pre¬ 
sented no serious difficulties. He re¬ 
turned to Italy to claim and receive 
credit, scarcely deserved, for having 
succeeded where others had failed. 

By this time the Third or Great 
Mithradatic War was already in full 
swing in the East, and a third slave¬ 
rising, this time in Italy itself, was 
receiving its death-blow. Slaves were 
trained as gladiators; and in 73 such 
a one, a Thracian named Spartacus, 
broke away with seventy comrades 
from the “school” at Capua and took 
refuge in the hills. The numbers of 
his band swelled rapidly; for months 
he kept his men well in hand under 
strict discipline, and routed two com¬ 
manders who were sent to take him. 
In 72 he had so formidable a host at 
his back that two consular armies were 
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sent against him, and he routed both 
of them. 

Pompey was away in the West, Lu- 
cullus in the East. It was Crassus who 
at the head of six legions at last 
brought Spartacus to bay, shattered 
his army, and slew him on the field 
(71). Five thousand of the gladia¬ 
torial soldiery cut their way through, 
but only to be blotted out by She 
forces of Pompey, just back from 
Spain. To his Spanish laurels Pompey 
added those which were justly due to 
Crassus. Crassus, seeing that the pop¬ 
ular soldier might be useful to him, did 
not quarrel: Pompey and he together 
could clearly do what they chose. 

hey chose, in fact, to undermine 
the foundations of the Sullan con¬ 
stitution. Both by its terms were 
barred from standing for the consul¬ 
ship, Pompey by his youth, Crassus 
because the law required an interval 
between the consulship and the pras- 
torship which he then held; but both 
stood and were elected. As consuls, 
during 70, they procured the annul¬ 
ment of the disabilities imposed on 
the tribunate by the Cornelian laws, 
thereby restoring also the lost legis¬ 


lative powers of the Tribal Assembly; 
and another law gave a new consti¬ 
tution to the Couits—which became 
one-third equestrian and one-third sen¬ 
atorial, while the remaining third was 
selected by certain elected officers. 
They had won the first point because 
the Senate dared not refuse the de¬ 
mand, however unconstitutional, of 
two successful generals, each with an 
army behind him. 

Meanwhile, the developments in the 
East had produced a situation for 
dealing with which some quite unpre¬ 
cedented step was becoming imper¬ 
ative. In this situation there were 
two factors, the war with Mithradates 
and the Cilidan pirate fleets which 
infested the Mediterranean. 

When Sulla the invincible disap¬ 
peared from the stage, Mithradates 
was on the alert for a chance of re¬ 
viving his project of an Asiatic em¬ 
pire. The opportunity came in 74, 
when Nicomedes of Bithynia died and, 
like Attains, left his kingdom to the 
Roman people. Mithradates put up a 
pretender on whose behalf he invaded 
Bithynia. The consul Cotta could 
make no head against the king; but 
Lucius Lucullus, formerly the very 
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TROPHIES FROM GAUL 
Cffisar returned to Rome in 49 . s.c. and the 
trophy on the reverse of this coin denotes his 
victories in Gaul. The figures LII (52) on 
the obverse may indicate his age and his eligi¬ 
bility for a second consulate. 
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able lieutenant' of Sulla in the East, 
where he had won the good will of the 
Asiatics, was dispatched to be gover¬ 
nor of Cilicia and to deal with Mith- 
radates. 

Fluctuating Progress of the War 

hough: provided only with a com¬ 
paratively small and undisci¬ 
plined force, Lucullus conducted his 
operations with such skill that within 
the year he had broken up the army 
of Mithradates without having had to 
fight a pitched battle, and driven the 
king into his own territory. By a 
series of campaigns during the follow¬ 
ing years Mithradates was compelled 
to flee lo Tigranes of Armenia. Lu¬ 
cullus, having subjugated Pontus, pro¬ 
ceeded to a general settlement of Asia 
Minor, to the great satisfaction of the 
population and the corresponding an¬ 
noyance of the soldiery and the tax- 
farmers, whose depredations he firmly 
repressed. In 69 he advanced against 
Tigranes, who had scornfully refused 
his demand for the surrender of Mith¬ 
radates, captured his capital, Tigrano- 
certa, and in the next year routed his 
forces. But then Lucullus found him¬ 
self paralyzed by the mutinous spirit 
of his own troops, and was forced (67) 
to withdraw to Pontus, where Mithra¬ 


dates had reappeared; there Lucullus 
learned that he himself was to be super¬ 
seded. 

While Lucullus was pursuing his vic¬ 
torious career, the Cilician pirates were 
successfully defying the naval power 
of Rome. Matters came to something 
like a climax in 74. In that year Mar¬ 
cus Antonius, son of a famous orator 
and father of the still more famous 
Mark Antony, was given a special 
commission for their suppression and 
failed disgracefully. After his death, 
indeed, matters were improved, when 
the consul Quintus Metellus was sent 
out in 69; but Pompey had now de¬ 
cided that the task was eminently 
suitable for himself. In 67 a measure 
proposed by the tribune Gabinius in 
the teeth of senatorial opposition, but 
supported by Ccesar, who was now 
making himself the rising hope of the 
old Marians, gave Pompey an almost 
unlimited command in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

A commander with a perfectly^ 
free hand and control of unrestricted 
resources was what the situation re¬ 
quired. In three months Pompey 
accomplished what no half-hearted 
measures could have effected. . He 
spread his fleets across the Mediter¬ 
ranean and swept it clean from end 
to end. The pirates were defeated and 
destroyed. 

Not so Mithradates or his ally Ti¬ 
granes : the generalship and the states¬ 
manship of Lucullus were fully equal 
to the task, but they were foiled by a 
mutinous soldiery anfl the hostility of 
the Roman moneyed interest. By 
popular acclamation Pompey, fresh 
from his brilliant triumph over the 
pirates, was given supreme and un¬ 
limited authority over the whole East, 
to be retained until he himself should 
be satisfied with the completeness of 
the settlement he might effect. Such 
powers had never before been bestowed 
on any man save Sulla. Senatorial 
constitutionalists might shake anxious 
heads, but the tide of Pompey’s popu- 
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larity was irresistible. From 66 to 62 
he was absorbed in campaigns and or¬ 
ganization of the East. 

Pompey Takes Command in the East 

n his first campaign Pompey forced 
Mithradates to fight him, and 
routed him on the eastern border of 
Pontus, whence the king, refused an 
asylum by Tigranes, escaped to the 
northern shores of the Black Sea. 
There, out of reach of the Roman, he 
busied himself with a grand scheme 
of invading Italy at the head of the 
barbaiian tribes of eastern Europe. 
That project, however, was brought to 
naught by the revolt of his son Phar- 
naces, and in 63, broken at last in his 
old age, Mithradates died by his own 
hand. 

Pompey, on defeating Mithradates, 
left the fugitive king to his own de¬ 
vices while he secured the conquered 
territory from external attack. In 
this there was little difficulty. Ti¬ 
granes had already suffered so severely 
at the hands of Lucullus that he had 
withdrawn his countenance from Mith¬ 
radates and his troops from Syria, to 
which he had recently extended his 
sovereignty. When Pompey marched 
into Armenia, the king made haste to 
offer abject submission. The Roman 



JUBA KING OF MAURETANIA 
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by Caesar to grace his triumph m 46 b c. He 
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tania where he reigned until about 18 b c. 
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friendly overtures from Phraates of 
Parthia, who had now assumed the 
old title King of Kings. 

Reorganization of Asia Minor and Syria 

etuhning to Pontus, Pompey saw 
that nothing was to be gained by 
attempting to hunt down Mithradates 
beyond the Caucasus, and so ended his 
first triumphant year devoted to the 
organization of Asia Minor. Pontus 
was transformed into a Roman prov¬ 
ince, with Bithynia, and the province 
of Cilicia was enlarged. The minor 
principalities on the border, Cappa¬ 
docia, Galatia and Commagene, were 
recognized as being under Roman ptp-,- 


graciously confirmed him in the pos¬ 
session of his kingdom—limited how¬ 
ever to Armenia proper—and accepted 
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tection. The second year was spent 
in bringing this work to completion, 
and in 64 Pompey turned his attention 
to Syria. 

During the last sixty years the once 
mighty kingdom of the Seleucids had 
gone utterly to wreck. Parthia had 
already absorbed Media and Persia. A 
Jewish kingdom was established under 
the Levitical Hasmonaean dynasty, 
with an Idumean (Edomite) kingdom 
to the south of it, in the northwest 
of Arabia. Claimants, legitimate or 
otherwise, to the crown of the Seleucids 
wrangled and deposed and assassi¬ 
nated each other in lurid succession 
till in 84 Tigranes of Armenia fell 
upon the distracted land and annexed 
it. A few years later the Roman men- 
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ace to bis own land made him retire 
from it again. Syria lay at the feet 
of the conqueror of Mithradates and 
Tigranes. 

Syria had everything to gam and 
nothing to lose from the setting up of 
an efficient authority When in 64 
Pompey descended from Cappadocia 
upon the ancient Land of the Amorites, 
he only needed, so far as the whole 
northern region was concerned, to as¬ 
sume the sovereignty on behalf of 
Rome, and to give it the oigamzation 
of a Roman province On the other 
hand, the Hasmonsan princes of Ju- 


diea had been admitted to the alliance 
and occasional protection of Rome for 
half a century, and there was no im¬ 
mediate warrant foi annexation. The 
Jews themselves provided the justifi¬ 
cation. 

As always, there weie two parties 
among the Jews, the ligidly orthodox 
and the latitudmarians, who leaned to 
the learning and the customs of the 
gentiles. The Maccabees had been 
the heroic champions of the former; 
but since they had become piinces as* 
well as priests, political lathei than 1 
religious considerations had guided 
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the various rival members of the fam¬ 
ily in seeking [the support of one 
party or the other. The government 
was generally in the hands of those 
individuals who were in favor of puri- 
tanism and isolation but the other side 
commonly received the larger part of 
popular support. 

At this time (63) the supremacy was 
in dispute between two brothers, Hyr- 
canus and Aristobulus, and appeal was 
made to Pompey to arbitrate between 
them. Pompey’s award was in favor 
of Hyrcanus, and the puritans; but the 
followers of Aristobulus in Jerusalem 
rejected alien dictation. Consequently, 
Jerusalem underwent a stubbornly 
contested siege; and when at last the 
conqueror entered it, he Jeft Hyr¬ 
canus in possession, but as a tributary 
of Rome. Judaea was made a division 
of the province of Syria. Pompey had ' 
in effect extended the empire of the 
Roman Republic to the Euphrates. 
He passed the time between the fall of 
Jerusalem and his slow return to Italy 
late in the next year (62) in com-’ 
pleting the organization of the new 
provinces—without consulting the Sen¬ 
ate. Mithradates being dead, Phar- 
naces his son was left to reign in his 
stead in the European realm north of 
the Euxine. 


Cicero Champions the Senatorial Party 
N the other hand the ranks of the 
senatorial party were joined by 
the most brilliant orator of the day, 
Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43), a 
"new man” to whom the exclusive op- 
timates were by no means eager to 
extend a welcome. He had distin¬ 
guished himself, too, by his attack on 
Verres, who as praetor in Sicily had 
been guilty of many enormities, and by 
his panegyric on Pompey—no favor¬ 
ite with the senatorial class—when the 
Manilian law gave him his Eastern 
command. But democracy frightened 
him, and his panacea for the diseases 
of the state was alliance between the 
optimates and the knights, the body 
from which he as well as Pompey de¬ 
rived, as the forces of law and order 
against veiled or open revolutionaries. 
Both groups had at least a common 
interest in the preservation of stable 
government and the rights of prop¬ 
erty. And these were threatened by 
Catiline, who in 64 was a candidate 
for the consulship of the ensuing year, 
having just been barely acquitted on a 
charge of treasonable conspiracy. To 
save so dangerous a situation, the op¬ 
timates adopted the popular orator as 
their candidate, and Catiline was de¬ 
feated. 



During the five years of Pompey’s Then, if not before, Catiline def- 
absence in the East the government at initely planned revolution; while Caesar 

Rome had passed through a grave occupied himself with measures certain 
crisis. Caesar, the nephew of Marius to enhance his own popularity, whether 
and the son-in-law of Cinna, was sys-j they were carried or not, and to dimin- 
tematically and even audaciously/ ish that of the consul who, having now 
courting popularity, while he was faq, definitely attached himself to the op- 
too cool-headed to commit himself toj timates, was bound to oppose them, 
any of the schemes of subversive vio -1 Caesar’s unwelcome success was dem- 
lence that might be developed by the onstrated by his election to the digni- 
hot-heads of the anti-senatorial partyi fied office of Pontifex Maximus over 

Among these hot-heads was Lucius the heads of the most eminent sen- 

Sergius Catalina (Cataline—c. 106-62) atorial candidates, 
a profligate patrician, who was re¬ 
puted at least to have no scruples in Defeat of the Catiline Conspiracy 

such matters as assassination, but was 3|jJUT the great event of the year (63) 
undoubtedly possessed of the virtues \ ™ was Catiline’s conspiracy and its 
of courage and loyalty to his friends defeat. The intrigue was afoot, but on 
and associates. 1 the one hand Catiline did not mean 
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to move until he had attained the con¬ 
sulship, and on the other Cicero had 
unsuspected confederates in the con¬ 
spirators’ camp. Neither, in fact, felt 
ready to strike till, near the end of 
the year, the information in Cicero’s 
hands warranted him in laying a state¬ 
ment before the Senate. Catiline, 
again defeated in the consular election, 
slipped away to the north to head the 
Intended insurrection in the provinces, 
leaving his accomplices to carry out 
the program arranged for the city. 

A treasonable coriespondence be¬ 
tween him and the Gallic tribe of the 
Allobroges fell into the hands of the 
consul, who was endowed with emer¬ 
gency powers; the principal conspir¬ 
ators were surprised and arrested; and 
from some of them confession of the 
sanguinaiy intentions was extracted. 
The prisoners were condemned to 
death by decree, without trial—on the 
legal plea that they were not citizens 
whom it was illegal to put to death 
without sanction of the Tribal As¬ 
sembly, but public enemies. Cicero 
told the whole story to the multitude 
gathered in the Forum amid frantic 
applause, and ever after regarded him¬ 
self as the savior of Rome. 

There, in fact, the insurrection had 
been throttled at birth, but in the coun¬ 
try Catiline and his principal lieutenant 
fell fighting indomitably at the head 
of the troops they had succeeded in 
raising. For the moment at least the 
specter of revolution was laid. Caesar 
as the constitutional leader of the dem¬ 
ocrats denounced the unconstitutional 
execution of the prisoners, but it was 
quite impossible to bring home to him 
any charge of complicity in the con¬ 
spiracy, while his popularity with the 
mob and the senatorial mistrust of him 
were increased. 

Catiline fell early in 62. Pompey 
was on the point of returning with his 
laurels and his legions from the East. 
No one knew what he intended to do, 
and every man knew that he could do 
whatever he chose; but he gave no 


sign. Both Caesar and Cicero wanted 
his alliance; but Caesar knew how to 
wait and turn events to his own ac¬ 
count. At present Crassus with his 
gold was more important than Pompey 
with his men; the money of Crassus 
enabled Caesar to take up the proprae- 
torship in Spain, soon after Pompey’s 
landing at Brundusium. 

The anxiety caused by Pompey’s 
approach was intensified by the pro¬ 
posal of one of his partisans that he 
should be invested with the supreme 
command in Italy because of the dis¬ 
turbed state of the country; actually 
this was vetoed, but not till Caesar had 
taken the opportunity to commend it. 
Constitutionalists, however, took com¬ 
fort when the returned general instead 
of remaining in arms dismissed his 
troops. He was not minded to play 
the part of a Sulla or a Marius; but 
what part he did mean to play was, 
and remained, an open question. C<e- 
sar having left the field clear, the op- 
timates should have been able to secure 
Pompey; but Cicero's combination of 
irrepressible vanity with ostentatious 
devotion annoyed him; the Senate 
withheld ratification of the arrange¬ 
ments be had made in the East; and 
the opportunity was lost. 

In 60 Caesar returned from Spain, 
enriched by the spoils of successful 
campaigns against insurgent tribes, to 
stand for the consulship. The temper 
in which he found Pompey made it 
easy for him by an exercise of his 
diplomatic astuteness to secure the 
alliance of the general and to recon¬ 
cile him with the useful Crassus. The 
partnership was to be sealed next year 
by the marriage of Pompey to Caesar’s 
daughter Julia. With Pompey and 
Crassus supporting him, Caesar was 
triumphantly elected consul. 

First Consulate of Julius Caesar 
e used his year of office (59) to 
establish his position. An agrar¬ 
ian law, obstinately opposed in the 
Senate, but openly supported by Pom- 
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pey and Crassus, was cairied in the 
Assembly. The knights, whom Cicero 
thirsted to unite with the optimates, 
were detached by the relaxation—op¬ 
posed by the latter—of the terms of 
their contract for the farming of taxes 
in Asia. The acts of Pompey in the 
East were ratified. And finally Caesar 
procured for himself, for the unprece¬ 
dented term of five years, the procon¬ 
sulship of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyri- 
cum; to which the Senate, hoping to 
be well rid of him, added Transalpine 
Gaul, where trouble was threatening. 

Before departing for his province in 
58 Caesar arranged to leave the opti¬ 


mates without a leader, by dispatching 
the austere and uncompromising Cato 
“of Utica” (95-46) to effect the an¬ 
nexation of Cyprus and by enabling 
the profligate Publius Claudius, better 
known as Clodius, who had a violent 
grudge against Cicero, to obtain the 
tribunate. The orator, attacked for 
the illegal execution of Roman citizens 
in his consulate, was obliged to go into 
exile in Greece. 

Disorder in the Capital 

oe a time Clodius exercised his 
powers unchecked, since neither 
Pompey nor Crassus chose to inter- 
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fere; among his measures was one that 
insured the distribution of corn not 
even at half price but gratis to the 
populace. But the reckless violence 
of his conduct lost him the countenance 
of Pompey, who next year (57) showed 
his displeasure by procuring the recall 
of Cicero, a measure which Clodius 
and his associates opposed by riotous 
force, which was met and defeated 
by the equally lawless violence of the 
senatorial tribune Milo Cicero, who 
on his return found himself surpris¬ 
ingly popular, had nothing better to 
propose than that Pompey should be 
invested with dictatonal powers for 
the restoration of order; which might 
have been useful had Pompey had any 
clear idea as to what he should do 
with them, or if the senatorial reac¬ 
tionaries had been better disposed 
towards Pompey himself, his backer 
Crassus, and his absent associate 
Caesar. The full powers were not con¬ 
veyed to him, and of those he did re¬ 
ceive he made no effective use. 

Clodius was indeed held in check, 
but, beyond that, a senatorial reaction 
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was clearly threatening; very danger¬ 
ous to the interests of Ccesar, who in 
the intervals of his Gallic campaigns 
was keeping keen watch on affaiis at 
the capital. In 56, when he was in 
Cisalpine Gaul, he held a conference 
with his two allies at Lucca; the re¬ 
sult of which was that Pompey and 
Crassus stood for the consulship 
against a senatorial candidate, and 
were elected mainly because the son of 
Crassus, who had been serving bril¬ 
liantly under Caesar, was at no great 
distance from Rome with a returning 
legion. 

It did not suit Caesar to return to 
Rome at this stage. To secure the 
control of the situation for himself and 
his associates, Pompey procured the ex¬ 
tension of Caesar’s proconsulship for a 
further term -of s five years (till the 
end of 49); CraSsus received the East¬ 
ern command against the Parthians, 
who were pushing across the Euphrates 
into Roman territory, since he wanted 
military honors to counterbalance 
those which Pompey had won and 
Csesar was winning; and for himself 
Pompey obtained the proconsulship of 
Spain, though he intended to discharge 
the duties of that office by deputy, 
while he himself remained at Rome in 
effective control. These also were ap¬ 
pointments for five years. The powers 
of these three colleagues, unofficially 
known as the First Triumvirate, were 
irresistible. 

But in the ensuing years Caesar was 
kept at a distance by the Gallic cam¬ 
paigns which demanded all his ener¬ 
gies. In 54 Pompey’s young wife 
died and with her death disappeared 
the personal link that had bound him 
so closely to his father-in-law. Cras¬ 
sus started for the East; but only 
to meet his death next year (53) 
at the hands of a foe whom Rome was 
destined never to subdue, in the terri¬ 
ble military disaster of Carrhse in 
north Mesopotamia, where the Roman 
army was almost destroyed by the 
Parthians, And Pompey, remaining in 
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or near Rome, did nothing. Only he 
watched with growing jealousy the suc¬ 
cessive triumphs of Csesar in Gaul. 
Even the ordinary routine of govern¬ 
ment was thrown out of gear by the 
tribunes of either party, who vied 
with each other in suspending elections 
to the magistracies. 

In 52 matters seemed to have come 
to a head. Clodius, still the leader of 
the popular extremists, was killed in 
an affray with the followers of Milo, 
the leader of the senatorial extremists. 
Cicero wished but did not dare to de¬ 
fend Milo publicly; Pompey did not 
choose to protect him, and he had to 
take to flight. Pompey, commissioned 
to restore order and elected sole consul, 
was virtually dictator; but his official 
dictatorship might have involved an 
immediate collision with Caesar. What 
he actually did made a hardly less 
definite breach between them. WhLe 
he procured a five years’ extension of 
his own Spanish proconsulship, he had 
a law passed under which Caesar’s suc¬ 
cessor might take his place nearly a 
year earlier, in March, 49, instead of 
January, 48, according to the previous 
arrangement, and consular candidates 
must be present at their election; 
though a special decree exempted 
Caesar from this latter condition. For 
the moment Caesar was paralyzed by a 
sudden revolt in Gaul on a very large 
scale. 

In the first year of his governorship, 
58, Caesar’s powers had been put to 
the proof. Hitherto, though his youth 
had not been without military experi¬ 
ence, his abilities as a general had been 
tested only in Spain. His presence was 
now urgently required in Gaul—Trans¬ 
alpine Gaul—because of the move¬ 
ment among the Teutonic tribes on 
the east of the Rhine and their pres¬ 
sure on the Helvetic (Swiss) Celts. It 
was doubtless in consequence of this 
pressure that the Helvetii determined 
to migrate eastwards in a vast body 
and establish themselves in new pas¬ 
tures. That would' mean a general 



A CRIME IN LIBERTY’S NAME 
A cardinal event in history is commemorated 
in this com with its portrait of Brutus and, on 
t e leverse, the famous Cap of Liberty, set 
between daggers above the dale the Ides of 
March, when Caesar fell. 

B> itish Museum 

upheaval in Gaul, and a serious threat 
to the Roman province. The year 58 
was therefore at first occupied with a 
campaign in which the invaders were 
split in two and their forces so heavily 
defeated that they had to retire to 
their own mountains. 

But this only brought into relief the 
German menace which had been 
scotched by the great victories of 
Marius at Aquai Sextise and Campi 
Raudii between forty and fifty years 
earlier. German tribes (Suevi, Swabi¬ 
ans) were over the Rhine, threatening 
to subjugate the iEdui, the Gallic al¬ 
lies of Rome on the northern borders 
of the Province; their chief, Ariovistus, 
having in mind a partition of Gaul be¬ 
tween himself and the Romans Csesar 
led his legions to the help Gf the rEdui, 
inspired with his own audacity the men 
who were on the verge of panic, since 
the German warriors had a terrifying 
reputation, and utterly routed Ario¬ 
vistus, who was barely able to escape 
back across the Rhine with a remnant 
of his forces. 

Victory Over the Nervii 
he Germans were driven back, but 
the victory aroused all over Gaul 
the fear that a general conquest was 
impending. The Roman approach was 
especially resented by; the Nervii, the 
leading tribes of the warlike Belgas of 
the northeast, who had hitherto re- 
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fused intercourse with the southern 
people. Caesar, warned by friendly 
Gauls that an attack was to be ex¬ 
pected, struck first, invading Nervian 
territory in 57. The Nervii fought 
heroically; there was a moment in the 
decisive battle when only the personal* 
leadership of Caesar saved the Roman, 
army from annihilation; but the actual 
victory was overwhelming, and was 
followed by a general submission of 
the tribes between the Aisne and the 
Rhine. 

The alarm of the Belgae, however, 
had been thoroughly warranted; for 
during the next year, 56, Caesar, after 
his conference at Lucca with Pompey 
and Crassus, reduced the whole of 
Gaul to submission in the course of 
three campaigns—justified, of course, 
by aggressive movements among the 
barbarians—conducted either by him¬ 
self or his lieutenants in the northeast, 



AN IRRECONCILABLE REPUBLICAN 
Marcus Junius Brutus (85-42 sc) took the 
side of Pompey in the Civil War Although 
after Pharsalus Csesar showed him clemency, 
Brutus was one of the Dictator’s murderers. 
He committed suicide after his defeat at 
Philippi 

Mitsca Capitolina, 'Rome, photo, Brogi 


the southwest and Armorica (Brit¬ 
tany). 

The two following yeais were occu¬ 
pied with expeditions and campaigns 
of an experimental kind. In 55 a fresh 
irruption of Germans across the mid¬ 
dle Rhine was completely shattered in 
the neighborhood of the modern Cob¬ 
lenz—a pretext having been found for 
detaining their chiefs, who had been 
invited to a conference—and the vic¬ 
tory was followed by a great raid over 
the river into German territory, which 
made Csesar decide that the Rhine 
should remain the boundary. 

Caesar Invades Britain 

N enemy of the Romans acting as 
Csesar had done would have been 
denounced for treachery, and in Rome 
Cato did not hesitate to denounce the 
proconsul; though without effect, as 
there had as yet been no breach be¬ 
tween Csesar and Pompey. Afteiwards, 
Caesar made his first exploring expedi¬ 
tion to Britain, a land hitherto known 
only by report of mercantile travelers. 
In 54, when Crassus was on his way 
"to the East, Caesar made the second 
British expedition, ‘ and reduced the 
southeast of the island to submission,, 
but decided that a real conquest was! 
not worth undertaking, for the present, 
at least. 

In that winter and in 53, the year of 
the disaster of Carrhae, Cajsar was oc¬ 
cupied with the suppression of omi¬ 
nous insurrections in northeastern 
Gaul; and then, in 52, just when Poro- 
pey’s jealousy was at its height, a great 
war of liberation was organized in the 
very heart of Gaul by the heroic Ar- 
vernian chief Vercingetorix. 

So stubborn and so able was the 
Gallic chief that all Caesar’s energies 
were required for the campaign before 
the center of resistance was broken and 
Vercingetorix himself captured; and 
the whole of 51 was fully occupied} 
with the military organization and the 
establishment of the garrisons needed 
for the effective retention of Caesar’S 
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conquests, which were said to have 
been accomplished at the cost of more 
than a mil lion Gallic and German lives. 
Meanwhile~the party in Rome most 
hostile to him was straining itself to 
the utmost to effect his destruction be¬ 
tween the termination of his present 
appointment and his entry upon new 
powers. 

Caesar would be secure from attack 
if he passed straight from his procon¬ 
sulship to a new consulship, to which 
he was secure of election, but on which 
he could not enter till 48, If he could 
be deprived of his troops before that 
date, he would be indicted for his 
questionable proceedings in Gaul, and 
his fate would be sealed, while Pompey 
with his prolonged command would 
still have the disposal of his own 
troops. Pompey’s jealous fears forced 
him at last into definite alliance with 
the optimates. In 51 Caesar’s agents 
in Rome delayed a decree which would 
have displaced him in March, 49, but 
the proposal was only deferred, and 
meanwhile two legions were detached 
from him, but retained in Italy, to be 
ready for service against the Parthians 
in the East. 

In the spring of 50 the question of 
redistributing the provinces—author¬ 
ized by the legislation of 52—came up 
again for settlement. Caesar’s agents 
in Rome proposed compromises: that 
he and Pompey should resign simul¬ 
taneously, or that he should retain one 
only of his three provinces. Pompey 
refused, but proposed that Caesar 
should not resign till November, 49; 
which would still leave two months for 
his prosecution and overthrow. Caesar 
refused; and, having completed the 
settlement of Farther Gaul, he was 
now in Cisapline Gaul with one vet¬ 
eran legion. Pompey, commissioned 
by the Senate, left Rome to raise more 
troops in Italy. In January, 49, Caesar 
repeated his offer of a joint resigna¬ 
tion; the Senate again rejected it, and 
replied with a decree giving a free 
hand {f for the defense of the Republic” 



A SPLENDID VICTIM OF AMBITION 
Marcus Antomus (83-30 B.c.) was one of the 
triumvirs who at Philippi avenged Julius 
Caesar’s murder. Thereafter he shared the 
Roman world with Octavian until in 31 b.c. 
East and West joined battle, and at Actium he 
met defeat. 

Vatican Museum; photo, Anderson 

to the consuls for the current year, 
both senatorials. 

Caesar was still in his province, of 
which the boundary was the river 
Rubicon, with his veterans behind him. 
The momentous choice was before 
him; he must submit and suffer his 
enemies utterly to destroy him, or 
strike for empire. He made his choice. 
At the head of his one legion, on the 
night of January 6, 49, he crossed the 
Rubicon—an act of open rebellion 
against the government. 

Rupture Between Pompey and Csesar 
ompey was not prepared for the 
sudden swiftness of his adversary. 
Without waiting for the reinforcement? 
which he forthwith summoned from 
Farther Gaul, Caesar swooped down on 
Umbria and Picenum, which were not 
prepared to resist. Town after town 
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FUTURE MASTER pF THE WORLD 
Ottavian was eighteen, btudymg at Apollonia, 
when he learned of tlie death of Julius Caesar; 
and the immature, studious-looking features of 
this bust show how little the Roman world can 
have recognized its future master. 

Uffici Gallery , Florence; photo, Brogi 

yielded, and having yielded was won 
over to his side by his politic clemency 
and the firm control under which he 
kept his soldiery. In six weeks he was 
before Corfinium, where he was joined 
by another legion from Gaul; Corfin¬ 
ium was surrendered by the soldiery 
and he sped south in pursuit of Pom- 
pey. For the legions that Pompey 
had ready were those which had been 
led to victory after victory in Gaul by 
Caesar himself. Pompey had, there¬ 
fore, already made up his mind to 
abandon Italy and raise in the East 
the forces which were to overwhelm 
the rebel, and he with all his troops 
•embarked at Brundusium, which he 
had reached before Caesar could come 
up with him. 

Caesar, thus balked, was back in 
Rome, with no foe to fight in Italy, 
within three months of the crossing of 
the Rubicon, and with all the ordinary 
■machinery of government suspended. 
He secured the sinews of war by seiz¬ 
ing the treasury, and before setting out 


in pursuit of Pompey turned west, to 
deal with Spain and put the Pompeian 
legions there out of action. Not so 
much by fighting as by skillful maneu¬ 
vering, in which however Caesar was 
once by his own admission outgen¬ 
eraled, the Spanish campaign was 
brought to a successful issue in six 
months, most of the troops joining his 
standard. 

Returning to Rome, Caesar assumed 
the dictatorship in order to hold a con¬ 
sular election; as consul he passed 
some popular laws, and then prepared 
for the decisive contest in the East, 
where a laige force was now collecting 
under Pompey and the senatorial lead¬ 
ers. The Pompeians held the seas, and 
it was with difficulty that he succeeded 
in crossing with his first army to 
Epirus, where he was shut up within 
his own lines by the much larger army 
of Pompey in November. With even 
more difficulty his lieutenant, Mark 
Antony, joined him with the second 
army in the spring of 48. 

Some months of maneuvering fol¬ 
lowed. Pompey, though his forces 
outnumbered Caesar’s, knew that his 
eastern levies were not to be matched 
with Caesar’s veterans, and wished to 
avoid a pitched battle; so did Cato, 
alone among the senatorial, because 
he wished to avoid bloodshed. The 
rest, detesting Pompey only less than 
Caesar, scoffed at his pusillanimity, and 
clamored for battle; till at last, at mid¬ 
summer, Pompey was goaded into de¬ 
livering an attack, on the plain of 
Pharsalus in Thessaly. The fight hung 
long in the balance, but ended in. the 
complete rout of Pompey’s army, with 
immense slaughter, Caesar’s promises 
of clemency, faithfully kept, induced 
most of the Romans to surrender when 
the field was definitely lost, though 
that clemency wafe afterwards ill re¬ 
quited. Pompey himself escaped to 
the coast, took ship with a few loyal 
comrades, and made his way by slow 
degrees to Egypt, where on landing he 
found awaiting him not the asylum he 
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looked for but the dagger of a Roman 
assassin, commissioned by the Egyp¬ 
tian government. 

Until the battle of Pharsalus (or 
Pharsalia) had been lost and won, the 
odds on paper were all against Caesar. 
The Roman legions with Pompey num¬ 
bered more men than those with 
Caesar, and Pompey had the resources 
of the East to draw upon. If Caesar 
had the treasury at Rome in his hands, 
Pompey had the wealth of Asia. 
Judged by military critics, Pompey 
was the sounder general. But half the 
men in Pompey’s legions would have 
fought twice as enthusiastically under 
Caesar, while Caesar’s were devoted to 
their leader. The orientals were no 
match for the westerns, and Greeks 
had long ceased to be good soldiers. 
And Pompey’s hand was forced by the 
senatorial chiefs. 

Even after the great defeat, all was 
not lost. Asia no doubt was off the 
board, but Egypt might be brought on 
to it. The Pompeians were in com¬ 
plete command of the sea. Africa was 
in their hands, and Juba of Numidia 
was with them. Caesar was not yet 
master. 

Therefore, at the first possible mo¬ 
ment, he set out with a small force 
after Pompey and, evading the enemy 
fleets, tracked him to Egypt, where the 
government’s envoys met him not with 
his living rival but with the dead man’s 
head. For months to come, however, 
Caesar with his troops was locked up 
in Egypt. For the government, nom¬ 
inally that of the young king, Ptolemy 
Dionysius, was actually in the hands 
of a powerful minister, an ambitious 
adventurer named Achillas, who had 
no more intention of falling under 
Caesar's domination than Pompey’s; 
while he was playing off against each 
other the Ptolemy and his fascinating 
sister Cleopatra. Meanwhile the 
Pompeians were taking heart to renew 
the contest in Africa, and their fleet 
prevented reinforcements from reach¬ 
ing Caesar in Egypt, where in the in¬ 


tervals of critical fighting he was 
amusing himself with Cleopatra’s 
charms. 

It was not till the turn of the year 
that Caesar was able to inflict a crush¬ 
ing defeat on Achillas in which both 
the minister and Ptolemy lost their 
lives; and Caesar set Cleopatra on the 
throne of Egypt, where he continued 
to dally till May (47). 

Phamaces, the son of Mithradates, 
had seized the opportunity to recover 
power in Pontus. The legions in Spain 
were in mutiny against their Caesarian 
commander. Italy was uneasy. The 
Pompeians, among them two of Pom¬ 
pey’s sons, Gnaeus and Sextus, were 
making head in Africa. In a lightning 
campaign, Caesar shattered the power 
of Pharnaces—the occasion of his fa¬ 
mous dispatch, “I came, I saw, I con¬ 
quered”—and in July he was back in 
Rome, formally appointed dictator for 
the second time. 

He found the legions in Campania 
mutinous, demanding their discharge. 
What they wanted was not discharge 
but more pay. Caesar coolly, but with 
stinging words of contemptuous re¬ 
proach, discharged them; whereupon 
they implored him with tears to rein¬ 
state them on any terms, and he 
granted the petition. It was a triumph 
of personality. 

Then he carried a force to Africa, 
but was unable to strike a decisive 
blow until in February (46) he shat¬ 
tered the senatorial forces at Thapsus. 
Cato, in charge at Utica, had declined 
all command in the civil war; but 
when he knew that the senatorial 
cause was lost, he committed suicide. 

The sons of Pompey and some of 
the leaders who escaped fled to Spain; 
others, like Cato, slew themselves. In 
friendly but mortal single combat 
Petreius—who in 49 had all but en¬ 
trapped Ctesar in Spain—was killed 
by the bold king of Numidia, Juba; 1 
who then* by his own order was slain 
by one of his own slaves. Numidia 
was annexed and made a new province. 
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At the end of May Caesar returned to 
Rome to celebrate a series of triumphs, 
not over Roman citizens but over the 
Gauls, Egypt, Pharnaces and Juba. 
For four months he was occupied, as 
dictator for the third time, in reor¬ 
ganizing the imperial system, in legis¬ 
lating and in planning and starting 
public works. 

Then he was called again to Spain, 
where the Pompeys were once more 
trying to make head; both were sons 
born to Pompey before his marriage 
to Caesar’s daughter. In Spain sick¬ 
ness kept him inactive till the end of 
the year. Then he moved on the Pom¬ 
peians, and in March, 45, crushed 
them finally at Munda, the most des¬ 
perately fought of all his battles. Sex¬ 
tus Pompeius escaped to the hills; 
Gnaeus and the other leaders fell. Six 
months more were occupied with the 
settlement of Spain; in October Ctesar 
was once more in Rome. 

Caesar did not promulgate a new 
constitution by legislation. Almost the 
only piece of legislation of that kind 
was the enlargement of the Senate 
which added to that body an immense 
number of nominees, including even 
provincials. Another—but more in 
appearance than in fact—was the ex¬ 
tension of full Roman citizenship to all 
the Italian communities; for, since no 
system of representation had been de¬ 
vised, the right to vote did not in effect 
convey true political power. It was, 
however, a definite expression of Ital¬ 
ian national unity. 

But the scheme of a new constitu¬ 
tion was implicit in his methods, which 
concentrated permanently in the hands 
of one man what had hitherto been 
emergency powers given only for a 
limited period. To Caesar they were 
conveyed in the form of a perpetual 
dictatorship overriding the powers of 
the ordinary magistrates, but not dis¬ 
pensing with them. 

Into the few months of his regime 
he compressed a surprising amount of 
social and economic legislation, in¬ 


tended at least to palliate chronic evils 
from which the community suffered. 
Incidentally, he reformed the calendar 
and placed it on the sound astronom¬ 
ical base which, with one small subse¬ 
quent modification, is in use at the 
present day. It must also be remarked 
that on his return to Rome in 46 
Caesar astonished the world by setting 
aside all precedent and declaring a 
complete amnesty; taking no sort of 
revenge on any of his past enemies, 
public or private, and extending to 
many of them favors which almost any 
other man would have reserved for his 
personal friends or partisans. Yet that 
magnanimity failed to conciliate either 
their jealousy or their abstract devo¬ 
tion to republican theory. 

A monarchy, a tyrannis, was in fact 
established, under the republican title 
of dictatoiship, while the ancient title 
of kingship remained as intolerable as 
ever to the Roman mind. That fact 
was made obvious when Caesar’s lieu¬ 
tenant Antony offeied him a kingly 
crown at the festival of the Ltipercalia 
in February, 44, an offer which he 
rejected with dramatic effect but with 
obvious reluctance. On that fact his 
enemies, former adherents of Pompey 
for the most part, counted, but counted 
too confidently. To effect his over¬ 
throw by any legal methods was mani¬ 
festly impossible, but Csesar was aim¬ 
ing at making himself king, and tradi¬ 
tion extolled tyrannicide. A conspiracy 
was formed by a group which included 
several men who were designated for 
the highest offices, some of them his 
personal friends. He never took pre¬ 
cautions for his personal safely; and 
at a meeting of the Senate on the Ides 
(15th) of March, they gathered round 
him on the pretext of urgimg a petition, 
and stabbed him to death. 

Mark Antony and Octavian 

os the moment Caesar’s fall pro¬ 
duced sheer paralysis. The con¬ 
spirators imagined that they were 
going to restore the senatorial republic 
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amid general acclamation; when, actu¬ 
ally, none save politicians of their own 
party were ready to acclaim them. 
Among them there were prominent and 
able men, but no individual of domi¬ 
nating capacity or personality. The 
enemy they had most to fear was Mark 
Antony, consul des¬ 
ignate, a favorite 
lieutenant of the 
murdered dictator, 
a notorious profli¬ 
gate, a man of bril¬ 
liant but erratic 
abilities, boundless 
ambition, no moral 
scruples and a 
whole-hearted devo¬ 
tion to his dead 
chief. There would 
almost certainly be 
a duel between the 
conspirators’ party 
and Antony. Nei¬ 
ther of them took 
count of a lad of 
eighteen away in 
Macedon, whom the 
childless Caesar had 
adopted, his great- 
nephew Octavius; 
now to be Known as 
Caesar Octavianus, 
though the adoption had not been 
made in form. 

he duel did not open at once; there 
was a hollow reconciliation. An¬ 
tony, however, secured Cssar’s papers 
and obtained from a hesitating Senate 
formal ratification of Caesar’s acts, and 
a public funeral; at which the consul’s 
speech and the reading "of Caesar’s will 
produced a violent revulsion of popular 
sentiment against the self-styled “Lib¬ 
erators.” The assassins withdrew 
hastily from Rome, where Antony, 
who could produce authority for every¬ 
thing he chose to do from Caesar's pa¬ 
pers, genuine or forged, was master of 
the situation. The ablest soldier 
among the conspirators, Decimus 


Brutus, took possession of Cisalpine 
Gaul, which Caesar had assigned to 
him; the military position was ex¬ 
tremely uncertain, and negotiations 
continued to pass between the repub¬ 
lican chiefs and Antony. 

Young Octavian appeared on the 
scene, self-contained 
and inscrutable, but 
of an adamantine 
resolution, claiming 
to be his dead 
uncle’s representa¬ 
tive, and as his heir 
discharging faith¬ 
fully all the pro¬ 
visions of the will; 
ready to make 
terms, but only his 
own terms, with 
either party, hold¬ 
ing the balance in 
his own hands. 
Antony began to 
fear an active rival, 
the liberators a re¬ 
morseless enemy 
while the young 
man would commit 
himself to neither. 
The legions that 
were in Italy seemed 
likely to transfer 
their allegiance to the young Octavian. 

Decimus Brutus was in possession 
of his province. Lepidus, a most inef¬ 
fective person, was in possession of the 
old Transalpine Province. The dic¬ 
tator had assigned Macedon and Syria 
to two of the most prominent among 
the conspirators, Marcus Brutus (85- 
42) and Gaius Cassius; who left Italy 
to take possession and raise troops for 
the coming contest, in the autumn. 
Antony claimed the three provinces for 
himself, his brother and his fellow con¬ 
sul Dolabella, whom he had bought. 

In the autumn, then, Antony was 
trying to vanquish Decimus Brutus, 
whom he besieged in Mutina. Cicero, 
who had known nothing of the con¬ 
spiracy but approved it as an accom- 



THIRD OP THE TRIUMVIRS 
At the time of Crebar's death M. iEmil- 
ius Lepidus was commanding' a procon¬ 
sular army, -which, more than Ins own 
character, obtained for him the position 
of triumvir with Octavian and Antony. 

Vatican; photo, Andcison 
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REBEL SON OP POMPEY 
Defeated at Thapsus in Africa, Sextus Pom- 
peius joined his elder brother in Spain, but 
escaped from the defeat at Munda and, after 
Caesar's death, raised a fleet that dominated 
the Mediterranean until defeated by Agrippa 
at Naulochus, 

B, ituh Museum 

plished fact, was left to lead the party 
of opposition to Antony; he conceived 
his own influence to be supreme with 
Octavian, and Jie now attacked Antony 
in the famous series of orations known 
as the Philippics. Antony was de¬ 
clared a publifc eflhmy; Octavian joined 
the new consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, 
old officers of his uncle, and now the 
official commanders of the government 
forces. In the early months of 43 
Antony was driven out of Cisalpine 
into Transalpine Gaul. But both the 
consuls were killed in the fighting; 
Antony persuaded Lepidus and his 
legions to join him, and the pair con¬ 
trived to come to terms secretly with 
Octavian, 

Octavian with his legions marched to 
Rome and at the age of twenty claimed 
the consulship, having none to say him 
nay. Then he summoned the assassin^ 
of Csesar to stand trial. They were, 
of course, condemned to death by de¬ 
fault, While the governors of Spain 
and Farther Gaul were at last declar¬ 
ing themselves supporters, Antony, 
Octavian and Lepidus met at Bon onia 
(Bologna) and constituted themselves 
(officially by decree of the Senate) 
Tnumvars for the establishment of the! 
Republic, the term which always stood] 
for the Roman state. A part of their! 
program was a proscription, for the 
thoroughness of which Sulla had set 
the precedent, with no mercy and more 


malice than policy in it. The most 
"distinguished of their victims—whom 
Octavian did not think it worth while 
to protect from the venomous, if natu¬ 
ral, hatred of Antony—was Cicero. 
Then the triumvars appropriated their 
respective shares of the West, though 
with very little regard for Lepidus, and 
prepared for the decisive struggle in 
the East. 

No heavy engagements took place 
before the two battles on the plain 
near Philippi in Macedonia, fought 
with an interval of some three weeks 
in the late autumn of 4a. In the first 
the actual success was with Brutus, 
but Cassius, under the mistaken im¬ 
pression that the day was lost, was by 
his own order slain by a slave. In the 
Second Brutus was defeated; his men 
refused to renew the battle next day, 
and he died by the reluctant hand of 
a friend. 

The victors, Antony and Octavian, 
parted the empire between them, for 
Lepidus did not count. In effect An¬ 
tony took the East and Octavian the 
West, though in fact they did find an 
unexpected rival in Sextus Pompeius, 
Who, having held a command in the 
enemy’s fleet, acquired naval suprem¬ 
acy in the Mediterranean. For nearly 
ten years there was no open collision 
between Antony and the young Caesar, 
though there was much friction and 
actual war was more than once averted 
with difficulty. 

While Octavian returned to Italy, 
Antony proceeded through Greece and 
Asia Minor,_ mainly for the purpose of 
extorting money from the provincials. 
At Tarsus in Cilicia, about the mid¬ 
summer of 4 r, he met the queen of 
Egypt, Cleopatra, and from that time 
was utterly enslaved by her fascina¬ 
tions. 

The East, in fact, demanded vigor; 
for a Roman officer, Labienus, joined 
the Parthian king Pacorus; already in 
41 Pacorus was overrunning Syria and 
Labienus Asia Minor. Antony roused 
himself, Ijjpt was diverted by dissen- 
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sions with Octavian in the West, 
leagued himself with Sextus Pompeius 
against his rival, and would have 
plunged into open war had not the 
death of his wife Fluvia provided an 
opportunity for a hollow reconciliation 
at Brundusium, when he married Oc- 
tavian’s sister Octavia. The deserted 
Sextus demonstrated his effective 
power by a naval blockade of Italy, 
now mainly dependent on imports for 
its corn supplies, whereby he forced 
the triumvirs to admit him to partner¬ 
ship, receiving as his share Sardinia, 
Sicily and Achsea (39). 

Antony lingered at Athens with his 
new wife before returning to Cleo¬ 
patra. The Parthian war had been en¬ 
trusted to a soldier whose abilities had 
raised him from the ranks, Ventidius 
Bassus. In this year (39) he routed 
and captured Labienus, and diove the 
Parthian forces over the Euphrates, 
and in 38 repeated 
liis success against 
Pacorus, who fell in 
the battle. 

Octavian was pre¬ 
paring for a struggle 
with Sextus; but in 
37 his relations with 
h i s brother-in-law 
were still amicable, 
and the triumvirate 
was renewed without 
other authority than 
that of the triumvirs 
themselves. Now, 
however, Antony 
tired of Octavia and 
returned to his Egyp¬ 
tian mistress, who 
never again lost her 
fatal hold on him. In 
36 he flung himself , 
into a new Parthian 
campaign to recover 
the standards lost 
seventeen years be¬ 
fore at Carrhas; but 
instead of achieving 
a triumph, narrowly 


escaped destruction by a hasty retreat. 
Antony consoled himself, however, by 
a military demonstration in Armenia, 
on the strength of which he celebrated 
a triumph on his return to Alexandria. 
Incidentally, of his own authority he 
redistributed the crowns of minor vas¬ 
sal kingdoms, handing over Judaea to 
Herod of Idumaea; while his behavior 
in Egypt warranted the growing belief 
that he was dreaming of making him¬ 
self King of the World, with Cleopatra 
as his consort. 

On his return to Rome after 
Philippi, Octavian had been forced to 
satisfy his veterans by great confisca¬ 
tions of land wherewith to reward 
them, according to promise. Advan¬ 
tage of the intense and justifiable re¬ 
sentment thus aroused in Italy was 
taken by Antony’s brother Lucius; as 
consul he attempted to overthrow Oc¬ 
tavian by armed force, but was com- 



OCTAVIAN’S MOST TRUSTED MINISTER 
Born of undistinguished parentage, M. Vipsanius Agrippa was a 
student friend of Octavian and afterwards became his right-handi' 
man, equally successful as general admiral, foreign administrator 
and .director of public works. This bust .conveys an excellent 
impression of -last stern, -fipont character. 

Uffiei Gallery, Florence; Photo, Alinari 
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ROME’S EXPANSION: 133—31 B.C. 


pelled, mainly by the abilities of 
Agrippa (63 b.c.-a.d. 12), formerly the 
comrade and now the right-hand man 
of Oct avian, to abandon the contest 
in 40 and retire from Italy. This was 
the occasion of the breach between the 
triumvirs, ended by the pact of Brun- 
dusium in 39; which set Octavian com¬ 
paratively free for the task of reor¬ 
ganizing the West. 

But Sextus, master of the seas, was 
an embarrassment, and the first at¬ 
tempts to challenge his power failed 
completely. The invaluable Agrippa 
came to the rescue. Only in 36, when 
he had organized and trained new 
fleets, was the naval campaign inaug¬ 
urated.’ Sextus, after a defeat by 
Agrippa and a victory over Octavian, 
was crushed by the former at Nau- 
lochus, and, falling later into the hand,s 
of lieutenants of Antony, who had held 
aloof, was put to death. The third 
triumvir, Lepidus, then tried to assert 
himself, but submitted when his troops 
deserted to Octavian. 

Friction, complaints and counter¬ 
complaints, popular uneasiness and 
suspicion of Antony’s designs grew 
rapidly, and reached a climax in 32, 
when Antony insulted Caesar by openly 
repudiating his marriage with the 
blameless Octavia, who had borne with 
his flagrant infidelity and done her 
best to smooth matters between her 
husband and her brother. Octavian's 
time had come. Rome declared war. 

At last Antony roused himself, and 
repaired to Greece, of which he had 
retained possession. But his design 
of invading Italy was rendered futile 
by Agrippa’s fleet. Octavian landed 
with troops in Epirus, hut he knew 
that as a general he was no match for 
Antony, and through the winter both 
sides played a waiting game which was 
all in favor of Octavian. Antony could 
trust the allegiance of neither his offi¬ 
cers nor his men. 

He had, however, collected a great 
fleet; and at midsummer (31) he de¬ 
cided to abandon his army and retreat 
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with his ships. Having made all his 
preparations secretly, he embarked 
with Cleopatra at the end of August, 
and the whole fleet sailed away; but it 
was overtaken by Agrippa and forced 
to engage off Actinum on September 2. 
Antony’s fleet was much the heavier, 
and the issue was still doubtful, when 
Cleopatra with sixty ships broke away 
in full flight for Egypt. Antony de¬ 
serted the battle and followed the mag¬ 
net. The rest of the fleet fought on 
desperately, till every ship was burned, j 
sunk or captured. The army which 
had been left behind went over en 
masse to Octavian, , 

The battle of Actium was decisive. 
There- was no need for Octavian to 
hasten in pursuit of the fugitives in 
their ignominious flight. Antony, from 
the moment when he yielded to that 
mad impulse at Actium, was a beaten 
man. He shut himself up in Pharos, 
facing Alexandria. Cleopatra, for 
whose sake he had flung himself away, 
had been the mistress of Julius and the 
mistress of Antony; now she was, or 
seemed to be, ready to become the 
mistress of the new master of East and 
West. 

But when in July (30 b.c.) Octavian 
appeared before Pelusium with Ms 
fleet, she too secluded herself in Alex¬ 
andria. Pelusium promptly surren¬ 
dered. Antony made one despairing 
effort: at the head of a body of horse 
he fell upon and routed a body of his 
enemy’s troops. But the whole fleet 
at Alexandria went aver; resistance 
was an obvious absurdity; the false 
rumor had been circulated that Cleo¬ 
patra was dead, so Antony committed 
suicide, surviving only long enough to 
die in the arms of the repentant queen. 
From Octavian she soon learned that 
she had nothing to hope but shame; 
and his emissaries only found, as he 
had feared, that she had followed her 
lover to death. 

Octavian stood alone, without pos¬ 
sible rival, undisputed and indisputa¬ 
ble lord of the civilized world. 
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CHAPTER 10 


THE SHAPING OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE: 31 B.C.—A.D. 98 


he battle of Actnim was one of 
the decisive moments in the 
world’s history. It closed a 
struggle which, if the issue of the fight 
had been different, might have been 
indefinitely prolonged. As it was, the 
reorganization of the world empire was 
now in the hands of one man who still 
had five-and-forty years of life before 
him in which to carry out that tre¬ 
mendous task. 

The triumvirate powers had not 
been renewed for a third term, but 
Ctesar Octavian at Rome had been 
endowed afresh with extraordinary 
powers for an indefinite period, the 
equivalent of his uncle’s official dic¬ 
tatorship, though that title had been 
abolished during Antony’s ascendancy. 
This was the authority on which he 
now continued to act. He passed 
nearly a year after Actium in touring 
Greece and Asia and visiting Italy, be¬ 
fore turning to Egypt, where the seal 
was set on his victory by the suicide 
of Antony and Cleopatra. 

The first step following was the an¬ 
nexation of Egypt, which Octavian 
took permanently into his own hands, 
giving' it no senatorial officials, but 
placing it under the administration of 
a prefect directly responsible to him¬ 
self. The last independent kingdom 
west of the Euphrates, the granary of 
Italy, became Caesar’s appanage; and 
the entire Mediterranean littoral from 
end to end, with the exception only of 
Mauretania, which as against Rome 
was powerless, was now under Roman 
rule. 

For nearly a year Octavian remained 
in the East, leaving the West in the 
competent hands of the diplomatic 


Maecenas. The Senate had duly rati¬ 
fied his acts before his return to Rome 
in August, 29 b.c., when he celebrated 
several triumphs and sighalized the 
restoration throughout the Empire of 
a peace long unknown by closing the 
temple of Janus. In the same year 
Mcesia, between Thrace and the Dan¬ 
ube, was officially added to the prov¬ 
inces of the Empire. Again in 28 Oc- 
tavian’s role as pacificator was empha¬ 
sized by the reversal of the illegalities 
for which he and his colleagues had 
been responsible during the long period 
of arbitrary authority, and a revision 
of the senatorial list seemed at least to 
restore the traditional dignity of that 
body, somewhat besmirched in recent 
years; Octavian himself assuming the 
dignified functions of its P rinc egs 
(president). 

The time, then, had at last arrived 
for Octavian to give convincing proof 
that public spirit, not ambition, was 
the motive of his life. In 27 he laid 
down his extraordinary powers. No 
one, of course, knew better than he 
that his retirement was impossible; he 
resigned his powers only that he might 
resume them in slightly different guise 
in constitutional form, in response to 
the urgent prayer of the Roman peo¬ 
ple, not of his own will as the master 
of legions. 

Cesar a Constitutional Emperor 

he titles conferred upon him were 
such as to concentrate attention 
not on his power and its bases but on 
his dignity, on the reverence he com¬ 
manded from a grateful world. The 
Imperator is veiled in the Pater Patriae, 
father of his country, Princeps, its first 
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OCTAVIAN AS VICTOR 
A fine bust of Octaviati m tie Glyptothek at 
Munich shows us a younger man than the 
Augustus" statue on a preceding page The 
Itead is crowned with oak leaves, m reference 
to the award of the Civic Crown. 
Munich Ghptothek, courtesy of Dr F Stoitner 

citizen, Caesar Augustus—almost, but 
not as yet, divine. Henceforth we 
speak of him as Augustus. 

Great as were the powers thus con¬ 
veyed to Augustus, they were masked 
by a republican terminology and were 
warranted, moreover, by appeal to re¬ 
publican precedents. The weakness of 
tbe imperial position—not in that of 
Augustus personally—lay in the ab¬ 
sence of any law of succession to the 
imperial authority. Had fortune 
granted him sons of his own he would 
doubtless have succeeded in making 
the succession hereditary, but the sole 
immediate heir of his body was a 
daughter, Julia, and all but one of 
Julia’s sons died before Augustus. 


In spite of the closing of the Temple 
of Janus in 29 b c., the Pax Romana, 
the Roman Peace, was not yet in fact 
established thioughout the Empire; for 
the whole vast frontier line was con¬ 
stantly liable to attack from the mis¬ 
cellaneous baibarians surging upon it 
in Europe, and fiom the Parlhians on 
the Euphrates; further, in temote pails 
of Spain and Gaul there were still 
tribes unreconciled to the Roman lord- 
ship. Aquitania, however, was brought 
to final submission in 27 b.c., the year 
horn which the Principate of Augustus 
is dated. In the noithwest of Spain 
the Astmians and Cantabrians main¬ 
tained a gallant but vain struggle for 
freedom for many years, in the course 
of which Augustus took the field 
against them in person with no le- 
markable success. It was only when 
the task of subjugation and pacifica¬ 
tion had been entrusted to Agrippa the 
unfailing that the stubborn tiibes 
made an honorable and permanent 
submission in 19 b.c. Otherwise the 
wars of Augustus in which Roman 
legions were engaged were all on or 
beyond the confines of the Empire, and 
were waged against not subjects but 
miscellaneous foreign foes who were 
unsubmissive to the rule of the govern¬ 
ment at Rome. 

The East gave 'no serious trouble. 
The small dependent kingdoms still 
surviving in eastern Asia Minor and in 
Syria were pacifically and gradually 
absorbed into the Roman piovincial 
system. Parthia under Phraates had 
no desire to challenge a military strug¬ 
gle with Rome. The unavenged disas¬ 
ter of Carrhse in 53 b.c., however, had 
always rankled in the Roman mind; so 
when in 20 b.c. a demand was made, 
and emphasized by a military demon¬ 
stration in force, for the restitution of 
the captives and the standards which 
had been carried off from that fatal 
field, Phraates displayed his political 
wisdom by a ready acquiescence and 
perhaps even by an illusory form of 
submission which Roman poets were 
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not slow to turn to account for the (42 b.c.~a.d. 37), had already been 
glorification of the Father of his campaigning in Rstia, and the subju- 
Country. gation of the whole border belt on the 

On or beyond the European frontier, south of the Danube had become a 
however, theie were many campaigns, necessity. Drusus did in fact reach 
A German incursion across the Rhine the Elbe before his premature death 
defeated a Roman commander, Lollius, in 9 b.c., while Tiberius was establish- 
in 16 B.c., and called for the tempo- mg the Roman supiemacy in Noricum 
rary presence of Augustus at the front, and Pannonia, a task which occupied 
where he left the command in the him for two years more. To Drusus 
hands of his step-son Drusus (38-9 had been accorded the complimentary 
b.c.), who was permitted to engage in title of Germanicus, which descended 
an attempt to carry the Roman fion- to the youthful son who is always 
tier up to the Weser oi the Elbe, known by that name. 

Drusus and his elder brothei, Tiberius Agiippa had been marked by his 



SCENES OF EGYPTIAN PLENTY FROM A MOSAIC FOUND IN.ITALY 
Octavian, with the burden of the legions on his shoulders, recognized that Egypt was potentially 
the richest province of the Empire, and retained it as his personal appanage, instead of assigning 
it to the Senate. Its prosperity had woefully declined under the later Ptolemies, but he inaugu¬ 
rated a wise policy of economic reform, and die famous “Palestrina” (P rsneste) mosaic 
suggests the prosperity of the land in early Imperial times. Above, a scene in the Delta 

during flood time 

Palwrno Baronale, Palntt juio , photo, Ahnari 
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achievements as the man to whom the 
control of the empire would naturally 
pass if he outlived Augustus, at whose 
bidding he had married the daughter 
of the latter, Julia, in 21 b.c. But he 
died in 12 b.c., leaving by that mar¬ 
riage two daughters, Agrippina, who 
was later married to Germanicus, and 
Julia, who followed her mother’s profli¬ 
gate example, and two sons, Gaius and 
Lucius Caesar. A third son, Agrippa 
Postumus, was bom just after his 
death. Of these three grandsons of 
Augustus, the last was the only one 
who suivived him. 

On the other hand, Tiberius (Claud¬ 
ius Nero) and Drusus (Claudius 
Nero) were, as has been remarked, 
stepsons of Augustus, the offspring of 
his very able and ambitious wife, Livia 
Drusilla, by her former husband, Ti¬ 
berius Claudius Nero; though Drusus 
had actually been born after her mar¬ 
riage to Augustus in 37 b.c. The ex¬ 
planation of these family complications 
is somewhat wearisome, but is neces¬ 
sary to an understanding of the course 
actually taken by the imperial succes¬ 
sion. The three next emperors were 
all in fact Claudii, though only the 
third is known as Claudius, Caesars 


(like Augustus himself) only by adop¬ 
tion. 

Stabilization oi the New Order 
geippa had done more than any 
other man to create and to stab¬ 
ilize the New Order; yet the stabiliza¬ 
tion owed hardly less to the very dif¬ 
ferent work of the second of the great 
ministers of Augustus, Gaius Cilnius 
Maecenas, who followed his colleague 
to the grave in 8 b.c. He rendered his 
services not as a state official but as a 
personal counselor and a social influ¬ 
ence, guiding Augustus in the way he 
should go. He was supple, skillful and 
conciliatory; by his discriminating but 
munificent patronage of art and letters 
attracting to the support of the new 
regime all that was best as well as all 
that was cleverest in the intellectual 
society of the capital. 

Such was the outcome of twenty 
years of the Principate in 7 b.c., when 
Augustus stood alone and both of his 
great ministers were dead. Alone he 
was to stand for twenty-one years 
more. For, young children excepted, 
his nearest relative was his step-son 
Tiberius, whom neither he nor prob¬ 
ably any other man ever loved or could 
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love; a map, it would seem, of an un¬ 
swerving loyalty, a general of tried ca¬ 
pacity, but always morose and repel- 
lant; he was son-in-law now as well as 
step-son, since he had been compelled 
to marry Julia the Shameless on the 
death of Agrippa. But the principate 
was an established fact; none but a 
few doctinaires could dream of a re¬ 
turn to the old order, at least during 
the life-time of Augustus, though he 
was still in theory only a republican 
magistrate whose resignation or refusal 
of the functions imposed on him the 
Republic could not afford to accept. 

The Christian world in a later age 
adopted a chronological system which 
reckons the years and centuries back¬ 
wards and‘forwards from a supreme 
moment in the reign of Augustus, the 
humble birth of a Babe in Bethlehem 
of Judaa. The actual date was incor¬ 
rectly assigned; for at the time Hefetl, 
curiously entitled the “Great,” was 
still the dependent king of Judaea; the 
year which we call 4 b.c. ought to Save 
been named a.d. j. 

On the death of Drusus, the princi¬ 
pal command of the frontier fell to 
Tiberius, whose campaigns had in 
8 b.c. nominally completed the subju¬ 
gation of Germany as fai as the Elbe, 
and also of Pannonia. Very shortly, 
however, he went into retirement in 
the Island of Rhodes. The hopes of 
Augustus for the founding of a dynasty 
seemed to center in his two elder 
grandsons; both were introduced to 
public life aFthe earliest possible mo- 
Thent; but both died young ( a . d . 2 arid 
"200. 4). He thereupon adopted the 
third brother, Agrippa Postumus— 
though the boy had shown no signs of 
either character or capacity—and also 
Tiberius, while displaying in a marked 
manner his personal dislike for both. 
At the same time Tiberius was com¬ 
pelled to adopt Germanicus, the elder 
son of his dead brother Drusus. 

For some years Tiberius was em¬ 
ployed on campaigns, in which his 
nephew was at times associated with 



M^CENAS, PATRON OF THE ARTS 
As Agrippa was Augustus’ most trusted minis¬ 
ter for the moie active kinds of government so 
Mmcenas (died 8 B c ) managed internal affairs 
for him It is interesting to note that he was 
of Etruscan parentage 011 both sides 
Palazzo dei Comet talon, Rome; photo, Alman 

him, for the most part eithei in south 
Germany against the Marcomanni or 
in the turbulent province of Pannonia; 
campaigns in which he admittedly 
showed very high military ability in 
extremely difficult conditions, receiving 
only the most peifunctory recognition 
of his services. But while he was thus 
engaged in the south, there befell in 
north Germany the heaviest reverse to 
the Roman arms since the disaster of 
Carrha;. Three Roman legions under 
Quintilius Varus were entangled in the 
Teutobergerwald (Saltus Teutobur- 
giensis) between the Ems and the 
Weser—the precise position is uncer¬ 
tain—and annihilated by the Gbertisci 
under the brilliant warrior known to 
the Romans as Arminius (a.d. 9 ). 

For the Germans had learned the les¬ 
son, as Tiberius knew well by weary 
experience, that it was to their advan¬ 
tage not to huri themselves upon the 
drilled legions in the open, but to trap 
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them. The victory of Arminius was a young Geimanicus, who was as popu- 
tuming point. The meaning of it was lar as his uncle was the reverse. Had 
that the Roman Empire would never Geimanicus been afflicted with political 
succeed in effectually establishing itself ambitions he might have been a dan- 
on the farther side of the Rhine and gerous rival, but his heart was in the 
the Danube. Tiberius might—in fact camp. The young Agrippa was impos- 
he did—march through Geimany as he sible—probably quite incapable. And 
had marched before, without meeting a the disadvantages in the position of 
serious check; but to subdue it and Tiberius were counter-balanced by the 
hold it was beyond the power of Rome fact that he already shared, though as 
at her mightiest. a subordinate to Augustus, a large part 

Tiberius was presently recalled from of the exceptional powers bestowed 
his task of restoring the prestige of the upon the Princeps. 

Roman arms m Germany, where the Therefore when at last the old man 
command was left in the hands of died in a . d . 14 it was a matter of 



AUGUSTUS THRONED AS GOD BUT PATHETIC IN THE 
LONELINESS OF AGE 

During his latter years Augustus stood alone, bis direct descendants dead before him, save for 
qnc 'weaK-jnjuded youth. He was forced to turn to Tiberius, son of his wife Livia by an 
earlier marriage, whom he disliked personalty but who was unquestionably able This famous 
Sardonyx cameo shows Augustus throned as a god beside "Roma," while Tiberius, on the left, 
Steps from a triumphal car in reference to his Pannoman victories. At the head of his horses 

stands the young (^ermanicus. 

Vienna Mvscnm; phofo t Girctudon 
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"GIVE ME BACK MY LEGIONS” 

P Qumtiliua Varus was m command of that 
part of Germany which had been subdued by 
Drums when there occurred the teirible dis¬ 
aster of the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, three 
legions and three cavalry squadions being 
wiped out by Armintus 

course that the Senate, still the nom¬ 
inal governing body, should petition 
Tiberius to accept the succession, and 
that he should do so, though with a 
show of reluctance not wholly ficti¬ 
tious. The soldiery had already sworn 
allegiance to him as imperator, the 
representatives of the old great fami¬ 
lies weie men withbut administrative 
experience or military position—Au¬ 
gustus had seen to that, Germamcus 
was far away, Agrippa Postumus, who 
could never have been more than a 
figure-head for plots, died—so conven¬ 
iently that men whispered of assassina¬ 
tion. 

Tiberius reigned for twenty-thiee 
yeais. The picture of that reign irre¬ 
sistibly impressed on our minds by the 
great Roman historian Tacitus, who 
was born sonie twenty years after it 
ended, is lurid and repulsive, nor can 
it be doubted that in certain of its 
aspects the reign was lurid and re¬ 


pulsive in actual fact. Nevertheless 
there is evidence that it assuredly had 
another side. 

As under Augustus, the Empire at 
large enjoyed peace and prosperity, 
showing no signs of general disaffec¬ 
tion The provincial system woiked 
under Tiberius, as it had worked under 
his predecessois, very much better 
than the old senatorial system; gov¬ 
ernors who were continued in office 
duiing good behavior were moie dis¬ 
posed to do their duty by the governed 
than men who held for a yeai a post 
out of which they had eveiy tempta¬ 
tion to extract the utmost possible 
profit in the shoitest possible time with 
a minimum of risk, Tiberius was deaf' 
to the beguilements of vested interests, 
popular agitation, or family influences 
Therefore, in so far as the Empire was 1 
conceined, the reign of Tibenus con¬ 
firmed and made permanent the woik 



YOUNG LEADER OF GREAT 
PROMISE 

Drusus tlie Elder was the younger brother of 
Tiberius and the most promising of all tlje 
family of Augustus, but predeceased him in 
a d 9 after winning the complimentary title of 
Germamcus that descended to bis son 
Naples jUusewif, photo, Bregi 
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of Augustus. The organization was 
brought into such sound condition that 
it survived the blighting influences of 
Tiberius himself, the madness of Calig¬ 
ula, the feebleness of Claudius and the 
crimes of Nero. 

But though no little ability, insight 
and resolution were needed to face im¬ 
perial problems as Tiberius faced 
them, agitators, vested interests and 
upholders of the airstocratic tradition 
united in denouncing the man who in 
the eyes of the moralists was an 
epitome of evil, and a veritable well- 
spring of social corruption. 


Apart from hard drinking, however, 
we hear nothing of the emperor’s ad¬ 
diction to animal vices till after his re¬ 
tirement to Capreae in the twelfth year 
of his rule (a.d. 26), when he-was 
nearing seventy; it is at least easy ta 
suspect that by that time his brain had 
become not unhinged but diseased. 
Nor were the other despicable qualities 
fully developed in the early years. 
That he trusted no one was clear 
enough, until he fell under the malign 
influence of ^Elius Sejanus, the am¬ 
bitious and utterly unscrupulous Pre¬ 
fect of the Praetorians, in whom he did 
repose for many years 
a confidence as blind 
as it was undeserved. 
But the charges 
brought against him 
by the voice of popu¬ 
lar scandal by plotting 
and procuring the 
deaths of prominent 
persons whose ambi¬ 
tions he chose to sus¬ 
pect were never sub¬ 
stantiated and were 
sometimes in them¬ 
selves improbable. 

Yet even from the 
outset such charges 
were readily believed 
and as difficult to dis¬ 
prove as to prove; the 
more so because of the 
rapid extension of the 
law of treason and the 
detestable practice of 
“delation” which ac¬ 
companied it, and 
which grew into per¬ 
haps the most hateful 
feature of Roman so-j 
cial life. Not merely] 
overt acts of treason* 
against the state, as 
hitherto, but words 
which could be con¬ 
strued as reflections on 
the Caesar were brought 
within the meaning of 





TIBERIUS ON A FAMOUS CAMEO 
If the morose Tiberius on Ms accession (a d. i 4 -, 7 ) D r 0 ved a 

the heavens, the deified Augustus. 

Bibtiothiqu* Nationals, Paris ; photo, Gwaudon 
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the law, and “delators,” informers who 
brought foiward chaiges or evidence 
which led to condemnation—as in such 
circumstances they geneially did— 
weie handsomely lewarded. No viler 
machinery of demoralization could 
have been devised. Delation became a 
trade, and no man was safe from it. 


more than the populace of the capital. 
Even in this field he did in the main 
achieve his object, but it was at the 
cost of his reputation both tor justice 
and for insight; and he paid the pen¬ 
alty in leaving behind him a name 
which was universally execrated by 
many historians. 


Despite the develop¬ 
ment in the body politic 
of this particular disease, 
which, at least in his 
early years, Tiberius 
treated rather with som¬ 
ber acquiescence than 
encouragement, there 
was undeniable states¬ 
manship in his conduct 
of the affairs of the Em¬ 
pire outside Italy. He 
maintained on the whole 
a respectable standard 
in the provincial govern¬ 
ments; and his own per¬ 
sonal experience beyond 
the borders of the Em¬ 
pire had taught him the 
soundness of the testaA 
mentary advice of Au-j 
gustus that the borders* 
of the dominion should* 
not be extended. U 
In domestic affair^ 1 
the establishment of the 
personal supremacy of 
the monaich was the 
fundamental necessity > 
Like all monarchs simi¬ 
larly situated, whose 
personal prestige was in¬ 
sufficient to secure the 
needful authority, he 
made it his definite 
policy to repress the 
nobles and such of his 



THE YOUNG 
GERMANICUS 
Germanicus, a brilliant leader 
and very popular with his 
troops, might have succeeded 
\ugustus if his loyalty to his 
adoptive father Tiberius had 
not prevailed 
Latet an Museum 


As a result, the great¬ 
er part of the history of 
the reign seems to re¬ 
solve itself into a record 
of personal scandals. In 
its fiist pages, something 
of the halo of romance 
attaches to the young 
Germanicus, the darling 
of the legions in the 
North, who would have 
tried to set him in the 
place of Tiberius if they 
could have won his own 
consent. But his heart 
was vainly set on the 
conquest of Germany, 
where he succeeded in 
retrieving the prestige of 
the Roman arms and in¬ 
flicting a heavy defeat 
on Arminius. But his 
military career was cut 
short by his recall, in 
a.d. x 7, when he was dis¬ 
patched to the East— 
through jealousy of his 
reputation and popular¬ 
ity, men said, but 
probably also because 
Tiberius had made up 
his mind that the Rhine, 
not the Elbe, was to be 
the northern boundary. 
While in the East he 
died in circumstances 
which gave some slight 


own kin as were poten¬ 
tially dangerous, and to conduct! 
the admim^striLtian„thjough. creatures 
of his~"own; while even the sem-t 
hlance of political power was with¬ 
drawn from the “people” in general, 
who had already come to mean no 


color to the popular 
belief that his death had been de¬ 
signed, or at least connived at, by Ti¬ 
berius, and his memory was cherished 
as a victim of the emperor’s jealousy. 

On the other hand, ASIius Sejanus is 
the accepted type of the vaulting am- 
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CALIGULA THE MADMAN 
Tiberius was succeeded b> the young son of 
Germamcus, Gains nicknamed Caligula His 
reign ( 37 - 41 ! opened with such promise that 
it is onl\ reasonable to attribute lus later ex¬ 
cesses to madness, following a set ere illness. 

The Louz i e 

bition which o’erleaps itself. Succeed¬ 
ing to his father’s position as Prefect 
of the Frsetorian Guards, the “house¬ 
hold troops’’ station in Italy, he 
wormed himself at a very early stage 
into the confidence of Tiberius, pro¬ 
cured the concentration of the Guard, 
whose units had heretofore been scat¬ 
tered, in a permanent camp close to 
the capital under his own command, 
and established in the mind of Ti¬ 
berius a firm conviction that in the 
Guard and their trusty prefect lay the 
sole security of the Princeps against 
the machinations of hydra-headed 
treason. By craft, by intrigue, by the 
fascination he had for women, he re¬ 
moved one after another of the human 
impediments to his ambition. For 
further security he induced Tiberius, 
in ad. 26, to bury himself in the isle of 
Capreee (Capri) surrounded by the 
instruments of debauchery, leaving 
Rome and the exercise of the imperial 


functions in the hands of the unscrup¬ 
ulous favorite; while decent folk could 
find safety only in obscurity, or es¬ 
cape from the nightmare by resorting 
to suicide. 

Undoubtedly the aim of Sejanus 
was to make himself secure, murder 
Tiberius, and seize the impel ial au¬ 
thority, relying on the Pnetorians. 
But in spite of his precautions the old 
man’s suspicions were at last aroused. 
He gave, however, no open sign. In 
a.d. 31a messenger, Macro, came from 
Caprese to the Senate, ostensibly to 
heap new honors on Sejanus, but with 
a secret commission which transferred 
to him from Sejanus the command of 
the Praetorians. The doomed man was 
completely hoodwinked. All unsus¬ 
pected, Macro took over the command 
of the soldiers and made his disposi¬ 
tions. The Senate was assembled; 
the long preamble of the letters was 
read; the blow was reserved for the 
conclusion. Sejanus was to be de¬ 
prived of all his offices and arrested 
for treason. The selected guards were 
at the doors; the mask was dropped; 
every man turned on the fallen favor¬ 
ite; the mob clamored for his blood 
and flung down his statues in the 
streets as he passed to his prison on the 
way to death. With him his kith and 
kin were exterminated, even to his 
"'eight-year-old daughter. 

For the last eleven years of the life 
of Tiberius, the years during which 
he was sunk in the iniquities of 
Capreae, Pontius Pilate was procura-* 
tor or lieutenant-governor of Judaea, 
while Herod Antipas (the slayer of, 
John the Baptist), one of the brood! 
of Herod the Great, reigned in the! 
North. This is all that may be fitly* 
said in this place of the Crucifixion: 
an event whose significance was wholly 
unsuspected for so long that Tacitus 
after seventy years was content to say 
of it no more than that “Chrestus” 
was the originator of a most pernicious 
superstition among the Jews, and had 
suffered the extreme penalty of the 
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law under “one of our procurators,” 
Pontius Pilate. 

Assassination of Tiberius 

he fall of Sejanus served only to 
relieve the nightmare, not to dis¬ 
sipate it. For six more years Tiberius 
remained at Caprese; at the last he 
was muidered (a.d. 37), by that Macro 
who had been his instrument in the 
fall of Sejanus. So at 
least it was affirmed by 
common rumor, which 
later associated with 
him in the crime the 
young prince whom Ti¬ 
berius had adopted as 
his personal heir, and 
whose succession to the 
principate was assured 
—Gaius Caesar, whom 
all'then call by his 
childhood's nickname 
Ca ligul a. 

"(jams was the third 
son of Germanicus. 

"Sis two elder brothers 
and his mother, the 
elder Agrippina, were 
all dead. His sister, 
the younger Agrippina, 
was the wife of a noble, 

Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus, and became about 
this time the mother of 
the future emperor 
Nero. Gaius, now 
twenty-four, had in his 
earliest childhood been 
the pet of his father’s 
legionaries, who gave 
him his never-forgot¬ 
ten nickname from the 
imitation military 
boots which he was ac¬ 
customed to wear. As 
the son of Germanicus 
he was certain of the 
support of the soldiery 
and the populace; 
there was no rival to 
set up against him, for 


his uncle Claudius, the younger 
brother of Germanicus, was without 
ambition and was reputed to be feeble¬ 
minded, while Gaius was credited with 
all his father’s virtues. He was forth¬ 
with acclaimed Piinceps. Augustus on 
his death had been accorded divine 
honors; but on the other hand Caligula 
was applauded for his refusal of these 
honors to the dead Tiberius. 



emperor in spite of himself 

Germanicus liad a brother, Claudius, who was regarded as a 
witless recluse. After the murder of Caligula he was dragged 
forth by the soldiers and balled as Cassar; and, though weak, 
proved a better emperor ( 41 - 54 ) than might have been expected 
Vatican Museum, photo, Andeison 
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MOTHER OF THE TYRANT NERO 
Agrippina the Younger unlike her mother, 
wa 3 cruel and licentious \fter marrying 
Claudius she secured the succession for her 
son by Cn Domitius Alienobarbus—Nero, for 
whom she u is urtually regent until ad. 59 
A'j Carlsberg Museum, Copenhagen 

For the moment it seemed that bet¬ 
ter days were in store. Much was 
to be hoped from a prince who was 
young, popular and generous; who 
began his reign by liberating pris¬ 
oners, recalling exiles, publicly burn¬ 
ing incriminating documents, and 
flinging himself zealously into the un¬ 
accustomed business of admiqigtra- 
tion. But after a few months Calig¬ 
ula fell ill, and he rose from his sick¬ 
ness in effect a madman; bereft of all 
moral sense but not of that distorted 
but occasionally acute intelligence 
which accompanies sonTe fSfms of 
mania. This new nightmare was even 
more terrible than that which had 
passed 

Caligula was possessed with the idea 
of his own divinity. He slew, it might 
be with some definite reason, it might 
be merely because he had the fancy 
to slay, whether from blood-lust or 


as a mere demonstration of power. A 
sister died; none might mourn her 
death, for she was a goddess, but none 
might therefore rejoice, for she was 
dead. He inaugurated magnificent 
public works, and foigot them when 
the fancy passed. He resolved to con¬ 
quer Britain, gathered his army of in¬ 
vasion at Boulogne, and then set the 
men to gather shells on the shore, and 
these he sent to Rome as the spoils 
of the conquered Ocean. He returned 
to Rome threatening slaughter because 
the Senate had not been sufficiently 
zealous in preparing for him a magnifi¬ 
cent triumph—and there Cassius 
Chscrea, an officer of the praetorians at 
whom he had gibed, summoned up 
courage to assassinate him, with the 
aid of a few companions, in the fifth 
yeai of his crazed reign (ajd- 41). 

For the moment the assassins es¬ 
caped. As the news spread, the Sen- 
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ROME’S WORST EMPEROR 
Nero was one of the few emperors who seem 
to have completely deserved their evil repu¬ 
tation Bom in a B 3 ?, he was only seventeen 
when he succeeded, and his descent from the 
Profligate, unbalanced Julia must also be borne 
in mind 

Uffisi Gallery, Florence, photo, Alman 
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ate gathered in haste; several of them 
we#e ready to press their own claims 
to the succession, to which none had 
any title; others urged that the mo¬ 
ment had come for restoring the Re¬ 
public While they debated, the 
Guards took matters into their own 
hands. A company of them, tramp¬ 
ing about the deserted palace, dragged 
a new Cassar from behind a curtain 
where he was hiding, carried him off 
to the camp, where he was promptly 
hailed as Imperator, and marched back 
to the Senate, who had no choice but 
to obey their mandate. Thus was 
greatness thrust upon the alarmed and 
reluctant Claudius, the almost forgot¬ 
ten brother of Germanicus, who all his 
life had passed for a half-witted but 
harmless student. 

The soldiers had chosen better than 
they knew. Claudius was at least ex¬ 
tremely conscientious; his intentions 
were excellent, and his p olitical theory, 
if derived wholly from books, was in¬ 
telligent. The phrase applied to James 
"I of England, whom in many respects 
he resembled closely, seems to fit him 
admirably: he was “the wisest fool” 
in Rome, b^Wr^TGITms^«"r 
the state, while his domestic follies 
and foibles made him a figure con¬ 
temptible to his contemporaries and 
ridiculous to posterity. 


Cpnquest of Britain by Claudius 

C laudius was already fifty years 
old when he began his reign (a,d. 
41 -a.d. 54), Throughout the period the 
Empire enjoyed general prosperity and 
there were few complaints from the 
provinces. Save in one important par¬ 
ticular, Claudius held firmly to the 
principle that the existing border.was . 
to be maintained but not et^rahded; 
yet the military expeditions conducted 
against the aggressive north-German 
tribes of the Chauci and Catti—who 
had probably absorbed the Cherusci— 
were completely successful, though not 
followed by any attempt at annexa¬ 
tion. Within the Empire the practice 


of extending full Roman citizenship 
to favored communities was actively 
developed. But the signal achieve¬ 
ment of the reign was the organized 
conquest of south Britain and its con¬ 
version into a Roman Province. 

In a d. 43, 97 years after the second 
expedition of Julius Caesar, a fully ap¬ 
pointed and efficiently organized army 



NERO’S EVIL GENIUS 
Poppssa Sabina was one of the wprst influences 
in Nero’s life It was at her instance that he 
had bis mother, Agrippina, put to death and 
divorced his wife Octavia She die4, after 
marrying the emperor, from his brutality., 
Olympia Museum, photo Al nan 
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BLUNT SOLDIER-EMPEROR 
The accession of Vespasian (. 70 - 79 ) marks a 
turning point in the history of the Principate. 
After the confusion of the conflict between 
Othc and Vitellius, he was ejected emperor, 
not in Rome, but in the East, and by the army. 

Ny Carlsberg Museum, Copenhagen 

of conquest landed in Kent under the 
command of Aulus Plautius. The 
country from the Channel to the Tyne 
was at this time divided among a score 
or more o f tri bal Jrinjgdoms or confed¬ 
eracies, some'of which acknowledged 
ajjueen as’their .head. Most of them 
certainly belonged to the Brythonic 
group of Celts, while the latest comers 
in the southeast were Belgic Brythons 
modified by a German element. On 
the other hand, Ireland and the greater 
part of Scotland were Goidelic (Gaels). 
A general supremacy over the sub¬ 
kings of the southeast had long been 
held by the Catuvellaunian Cunobelli- 
nus (Cymbeline), who had recently 
been succeeded by his son Caradoc, 
more familiarly known to us as Car- 
actacus or Caratacus, the Roman ver¬ 
sion of his name. 

Much had been learned concerning 
the geography, the resources and the 


internal politics of the island, through 
the penetration of traders and the in¬ 
tercourse between Gaul and Britain, 
in the century that had passed since 
the strictly experimental and investi¬ 
gatory campaigns of Julius. It was 
not, however, without hard fighting 
that Plautius drove the Britons over 
the Thames and forced the passage of 
the river; after which he waited for 
Claudius himself with some reinforce¬ 
ments to take the field and claim the 
honors of the inevitable victory which 
secured the Roman supremacy and the 
formal submission of most of the 
chiefs of the southeast. Roman mili¬ 
tary headquarters were presently es¬ 
tablished at Camulodunum (Colches¬ 
ter). '* 

Stubborn Resistance by Caractacus 

C aractacus, however, escaped to 
the West, roused the tribes on the 
Welsh border, and maintained so stub¬ 
born a resistance that his forces were 
only shattered finally in a great en¬ 
gagement in a.d. 50 by Ostorius, who 
had succeeded Plautius. Meanwhile 
an officer of great ability but of 
humble birth, Titus Flavius Vespasi- 
anus, (a.d. 9 -a.d. 79 ), who was des¬ 
tined himself to wear the purple, had 
subjugated the South, westward as far 
as the Exe and the Severn, and a Ro¬ 
man frontier had been established 
from the Severn to the Wash. 

Even now the valiant spirit of Carac¬ 
tacus had not been broken, though 
his wife and children had been cap¬ 
tured. He escaped again, to the North. 
But he failed to win over the 
Brigantes, whose cautious queen pre¬ 
ferred to seize him and hand him over 
in chains to the Romans in 51. It is, 
however, to the credit of Claudius that 
when the brave captive was sent to 
Rome he was granted an honorable 
liberty, though he never returned to 
his native land. 

The emperor’s honest zeal for good 
government was displayed by an. activef t 
attention to the law courts which £he | 
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regular lawyers found embarrassing. 
But unhappily the feature of the leign 
most conspicuous to the public eye, 
and at the same time most offensive 
to public sentiment, was the influence 
exercised over him by the freedmen, 
for the most part Greeks, who won his 
confidence, and by the successive wives 
who plotted against his honor and his 
authority while they fooled him as 
they pleased. 

Of the freedmen, the most notorious 
were, perhaps, Narcissus, Pallas and 
Felix, the brother of Pallas, who be¬ 
came governor of Judtea. Their rivalry 
did not prevent them from working 
in concent to their common advantage; 
they battened upon the secret—almost 
the public-sale of honors and privi¬ 
leges; but they were men of ability, 
who rendered useful service when it 
was in their own interest to do so, 
forming a sort of imperial secretariat 
quite untiammeled by class interests 
or social prejudices, which affected 
them personally not at all. But the 
fact in itself made them the more 
odious and their master or puppet the 
more contemptible in the common 
view. 

Agrippina’s Evil Influence 

oman spej ety was mainly divided 
between p rofligates and pur itans; 
but the profligacy of Messalina, the 
wife of Claudius when he became em¬ 
peror, disgusted even that society, 
while it gibed at the besotted blind¬ 
ness of her husband until matters 
reached such a pass that even his eyes 
were opened, and she met the death 
she deserved in a.d. 48. The place 
she vacated was secured by the em¬ 
peror’s ambitious niece—Agrippina 
the younger—sister of Caligula, widow 
of Domitius Ahenobarbus, the mother 
of the young Nero, for whom she was 
determined to capture the succession. 

Claudius was the putative father of 
a son whp had been named Britan- 
nicus, bom to Messalina in 42, so the 
first step was to make him adopt Nero, 



TITUS THE MAGNIFICENT 
Elder son of Vespasian. TmM 79 - 81 ), 111 spite 
of his short reign, was one of the most popular 
of the emperors He united clementv and 
moderation with almost Oriental inagmfkence, 
in contrast with tlie parsimony of his tatlier. 

National MlllCum, Naples; plwto, .Indcison 

who was three years the elder. Agiip- 
pina was a veiy clever woman who 
pursuetLher pnrk with a perfect tenac¬ 
ity and an entire absence of scruple. 
In the tiaining of her son she sowed 
the wind—and she reaped the whirl¬ 
wind. At first her husband was 
brought completely under her influ¬ 
ence; she had gained her position in 
alliance with the favorite Pallas; for 
a time all seemed to go well with her 
plans. Then other influences began 
to predominate; there were signs that 
the old man was inclining to Britan- 
nicus rather than Nero. Agrippina 
took counsel with one Locusta, a 
woman who bore an evil reputation 
as an expert in poisons; and Claudius 
died suddenly. Nero, not Britannicus, 
was hailed emperor (a.d. 54). 

The new emperor, a Domitius by 
birth, had received the name by which 
he is known and execrated, one home 
generally by the Claudii, on his adop- 
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pasian, whose serv¬ 
ices in the sub¬ 
jugation of southern 
Britain have already 
been noted; three 
other emperors hav¬ 
ing risen and fallen 
again during this year 
and a half. Thus 
was revealed the 


natural death CAST OF A victim OF Vesuvius fundamental weak- 

Hatiy of those who met their deatii at Pompeii left a perfect mould ness from which the 
of their contours in the mud and scoriae dust that formed tbetr rr_, •„ _„„ij 

shroud: and it has been found possible to take plaster casta grue- Roman Umpire COUia 
some and pathetic, of bodies that mouldered away more than never completely es- 
eighteen hundred years ago. cape. So long as the 


tion by Claudius. He was now six¬ 
teen; of his character little was 
known; he had been highly educated, j 
and his tutor was a famous philosopher \ 
and writer, Lucius Annaeus Seneca (c. J 
5 b.c.-a.d. 65); but his mother was 
Agrippina. For five years the govern¬ 
ment was directed by Seneca and 
Burrhus, the prefect of the Praetorians, 
whose support had ensured the acces¬ 
sion of Nero; five years in bright con¬ 
trast to those which were now about to 
follow. 

The young emperor did not inter¬ 
fere with the business of government; 
he left honest, competent and generally 1 
respected ministers a free hand, and | 
his own official appearances were 
creditable. Britannicus died in cir¬ 
cumstances sufficiently suspicious to 
give color to the usual rumors, but 
that was all. A breach, however, 
widened between the ministers and 
Agrippina, who found her influence 
with her son slipping away, and tried 
to recover it by methods which only 
made the young man resent it the 
more. He became infatuated by a 
mistress, Poppaea Sabina, who hated 
Agrippina, and in 59 Nero murdered 
his mother. 

For nine years Nero reigned as an 
unqualified tyrant, and then for eight¬ 
een months generals from Spain, from 
Gaul and from Syria fought for the 
imperial succession, which finally .fell 1 
to the plebeian but very capable "Ves- ' 


troops were disposed to hold to their 
allegiance their Imperator was an irre¬ 
sistible autocrat; while he lived, there 
was no one to whom they could trans¬ 
fer their allegiance except their imme¬ 
diate commander if he chose to accept 
it; once an emperor was firmly estab¬ 
lished with general consent he needed 
not to fear revolt unless he made him¬ 
self wantonly intolerable; but the set¬ 
tlement of the succession lay with the 
soldiery and primarily with the Prae¬ 
torians, in their camp near the capital. 

The reign of Nero saw the con¬ 
firmation of the Roman dominion in 
Britain from the Channel to the Dee 
and the Wash, by the campaigns of 
Suetonius Paulinus in Wales, and by 
the crushing of the great revolt of the 
Iceni in the eastern area under their 
queen Boadicea. Still more familiar 
is the story of the Great Fire of a.d. 
64, when half Rome was burned to the 
ground while Nero, as men said, gave 
himself up to the emotional joys of the 
thrilling dramatic moment, and then 
sought to recover his popularity with 
the mob by illuminating his gardens 
with a public display of burning Chris¬ 
tians; on the pretense that those in¬ 
comprehensible and therefore formid¬ 
able Jewish fanatics had set fire to 
Rome. All Roman sentiment was es¬ 
pecially scandalized when the emperor 
gloried in taking a personal part in 
public competitions which .to Roman 
eyes were fit only for Greeks, or freed- 
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men, as well as by the shamelessness 
of his vices, and his extravagances. No 
man was safe, whose character was a 
reproach to the emperor oi whose 
wealth excited his rapacity. At length 
the cup brimmed over, and the old sol¬ 
dier Servius Sulpicius Galba (5 n.c.- 
a.d. 68) “whom all men counted fit to 
rule—had he not ruled,” raised the 
standard of revolt in his province of 
Hither Spain in 67-8. 

Galba, a rigid old warrior, marched 
on Italy. Nero found himself deserted 
on all sides, and sought refuge in an 
ignominious death barely in time to 
escape capture. Galba was hailed em¬ 


peror, but d isplayed an injudiciou s 
niggardliness to the sold iery, who in 
consequence transferred their allegi¬ 
ance to Maicus Salvius Otho, once the 
complaisant spouse of Poppsea, and 
Galba was slain (Januaty, 69) after a 
reign of six months. But the legions 
of the Rhine preferred theii own com¬ 
mander Vitellius, for no better reason 
than the fact that he was their com¬ 
mander; and carrying him with them 
they marched on Italy. Meanwhile in 
the East Vespasian and his senior offi¬ 
cer Mucianus,' with their troops, de¬ 
cided that Vespasian himself should 
accede to the emperoiship. 



POMPEII DISENTOMBED FROM THE DUST THAT OVERWHELMED IT 

IN A.D. 79 

The reign of Titus is made memorable by one appalling disaster—the destruction of the flotmsh- 
mg town of Pompeii on the bay of Naples by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius in _a,d. 79 Titus 
exerted himself nobly to relieve the suffering. But, however terrible the event, it was of great 
value to posterity, for the town vas not blotted out by lava so much as entombed in volcanic 
dust, thus preserving priceless information about contemporary life. Above, Vesuvius seen 
, from the Forum. 

Photo, E.N A. 
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The liteutenants 
of Vitellius defeated 
Otho’s troops at 
Bedriacurn; Otho 
duly committed sui¬ 
cide. Vitellius en¬ 
tered Rome and 
assumed the purple 
while Vespasian was 
being proclaimed m 
Egypt and Syiia. 

The troops in Tllyri- 
cum sided with the 
latter, whose lieu¬ 
tenant Antonius 
Piimus defeated the 
forces of Vitellius 
in the second battle 
at Bedriacurn and 
marched on Rome 
The final scenes are 
somewhat nauseous. 

In the end, Vitel¬ 
lius, whose most 
marked characteris¬ 
tic was a repulsive 
gluttony, found 
himself deserted, 
was dragged from hiding and was 
hacked or beaten to death (December, 
aj>. 69). Vespasian himself arrived 
in Italy in the following year; but in 
the meanwhile he was represented by 
his younger son Domitian (51-96). 
his lieutenants were loyal, there was 
no rival or possible rival on the scene; 
Rome only craved for the anarchy to I 
end; and his full and formal recogni-1 
tion as emperor was a foregone con¬ 
clusion. 

Vespasian was the practical man of 
the hour. Like Marius, he was of the r 
people, and in no wise ashamed of the! 
fact. He had no ideals and no illu-l 
sions. Like the founder of the Tudor 
dynasty, he looked upon the running 
of the Empire as a business proposi¬ 
tion which had been badly misman¬ 
aged and wanted a new manager who 
would attend to business, repair the 
machinery, reorganize the staff, and 
make the concern flourish. He had 


been fighting, com¬ 
manding troops, or¬ 
ganizing, adminis¬ 
trating for thirty 
years; he was a 
shrewd judge of 
character, he knew 
the system thor¬ 
oughly by peisonal 
experience; he had 
served among orien¬ 
tals and hyperbor¬ 
eans, and knew the 
empire; and so he 
look over control. 

Vespasian’s practical 
Qualities 

HE vices and ex¬ 
travagances of 
Roman society had 
no attraction for the 
economical soul of 
Vespasian; in his 
own household he 
set an example of 
simplicity or par¬ 
simony which re¬ 
acted upon society at large, so that 
simplicity came into fashion. He 
scoffed at the intellectual refinements 
and affectations of his sons; but he 
knew quite well that they had a social 
value. He could chuckle 6ver his own 
shortcomings and the shams which 
surrounded him. Titus, his heir, re¬ 
proved him for an unseemly interest 
in a paying drainage scheme. “That 
doesn’t stink,” said the Emperor, pull¬ 
ing out a coin; and “I’m turning into 
a god, I take it,” as he lay on his 
deathbed. 

His hard-headed shrewdness was the 
best possible antidote to the corrup¬ 
tion of the times, and a most salutary 
if occasionally vulgar contrast to the 
prevalent levity and recklessness; it 
made decency more fashionable than 
in decency. 

_ Vespasian indulged in no proscrip¬ 
tions and no violence. His business 
was to restore law and public con* 
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DOMITIAN THE OPPRESSOR 
Unsuccessful in war, of tlie most doubt¬ 
ful personal morals, cruel and oppiessive 
towards the end of his reign, Domitian 
I8i-g6), brother of Titus, yet showed 
himself a not incapable ruler 
Must a Commit itale, Rome, photo , Atman 
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fidence, to conciliate all classes with- 
out pandering To an y, and to~ 5 drd~The 
control tirmly in his own hands. He 
was well served by the men he ap¬ 
pointed; his public works were di¬ 
rected to the dignity of the state and 
the welfare of the people; and his ex¬ 
penditure was economical not in the 
sense that it was parsimonious, but 
that it eschewed wastefulness and 
merely wanton display. He was not 
picturesque, but he was effective, and 
he gave the Empire, and above all 
Italy, the heart of the Empire, that 
peace and order which had been so 
rudely shaken by the clash of civil 
strife; he restored the sense of per¬ 
sonal security which had been perish¬ 
ing under the latter emperors; and he 
gave a new stability to the imperial 
system. 

Civilis* Mutiny on the Rhine 

wo episodes at the beginning of 
Vespasian’s ten years’ reign (a.d. 
69-79) demand attention. When he 
resolved to make his bid for empire, 
he was engaged in suppressing a great 
rebellion of the Jews. Consequently, 
when he moved from the East he left 
the completion of the task in the hands 
of his elder son, Titus. Here, then, 
it is enough to say that Jerusalem fell 
after a prolonged defense in Septem¬ 
ber, a.d. 70. The Jewish people were 
depatriated and dispersed, and the 
event was commemorated in Rome by 
erecting the Arch of Titus. 

The second event was the revolt or 
mutiny of Civilis on the Rhine. Civilis 
himself was a Batavian Gaul, but like 
multitudes of the Gauls a full Roman 
citizen and a legionary officer. The 
legions were made up of Roman citi¬ 
zens, but were by this time mainly re¬ 
cruited not from Italy, but from the 
provincial citizens of the region where 
they were quartered, and the frontier 
armies were supplemented by the co¬ 
horts raised from the subject peoples 
who were not citizens. For the most 
part these “auxilia” did not serve 


among their own kin but in some dis¬ 
tant quarter of the Empire. The 
Rhine frontier, however, was excep¬ 
tional. When Civilis saw the legions 
making and unmaking emperors, he 
saw also his opportunity for setting 
up an independent Gallic empire by 
means of the armies on the Rhine. 
The attempt failed, mainly because the 
Gaulish legionaries remained loyal to 
Rome and the general population stood 
inert; but it met with sufficient initial 
success to call for its suppression by 
Mucianus (accompanied by the em¬ 
peror’s younger son, Domitian), a 
subsequent recrificalion of the strategic 
frontier, and the substitution of for¬ 
eign for native auxilia quartered on the 
Rhine. 

Titus had been for some years for¬ 
mally associated with his father as 
imperator, and succeeded him as a 
matter of course in a.d. 79. He 
reigned for only two years, long 
enough to win a lasting reputation, 
hardly expected at the time of his ac¬ 
cession, for clemency and generosity. 
He was Emperor at the time of an 
appalling calamity for which there had 
been no precedent, the utter oblitera¬ 
tion of the cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii by an eruption of Vesuvius in 
a.d. 79. 

Leaving no son, he was succeeded 
by his brother Domitian (a.d. 81-96), 
who left to posterity a reputation as 
foul as that of Titus was fair. The 
satires of Juvenal and the epigrams of 
Martial give a most unsavory impres¬ 
sion of the Rome of that day, but the 
satirist can seldom paint a picture that 
is wholly true, since he necessarily con¬ 
centrates on the evil and ignores the 
good that he sees. From the known 
characters of eminent men of the time 
—Agricola, Tacitus, Pliny—we know 
that it had become entirely possible to 
be neither profligate nor puritan with¬ 
out being in the least singular. 

But there were plenty of survivals 
of the Neronic days, and Domitian 
himself seemed to make Nero his mode] 
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PREDECESSOR OR TRAJAN 
A man of middling capacities, the Emperor 
Nena ( 96 - 08 J was yet one of the foremost 
benefactors of the Roman State, for recogniz¬ 
ing his own shortcomings he appointed the 
great Trajan his colleague and successor. 
Italian Dept, of Antiquities, Piafessor Halbherr 

when he was not posing as the cham¬ 
pion of religion and reformer of de¬ 
generate morals. The combination of 
personal depravity with superstitious 
fanaticism is not uncommon, and in 
him was emphatically marked. It 
drew him into the encouragement of 
vile parasites, the revival of delation 
and other black features of Nero’s 
reign; oddly accompanied by sump¬ 
tuary and social legislation of a puri¬ 
tanical kind. 

At the outset Domitian coveted 
martial glory, but his participation in 
frontier campaigns on the Danube 
abated his ardor. Mudanus, when he 
mardied against Civilis, had realized 
the incapacity of his princely colleague 
and carefully kept him away from the 
front. The most creditable feature of 


the reign was the Brita nnic gove rnor¬ 
ship of Gnseus Julius - Sgricoia (a.d. 
37^93), for which Domitian was not 
responsible, though his jealousy termi¬ 
nated it prematurely in 85. Agricola, 
appointed to Britain in 78 by Ves¬ 
pasian, not only advanced the perma¬ 
nent effective frontier to the line from 
Solvay to Tyne, but partly subjugated 
the lowlands of Caledonia, planted 
forts from Forth to Clyde, penetrated 
into the Highlands, and inflicted a 
heavy defeat on the no rthern cla ns. 
His administration of the province, 
moreover, gives him high rank amongst 
the best of Roman provincial gover¬ 
nors. 

Domitian excited less terror but 
hardly less disgust in his latter years 
than Nero. Rome endured him with 
growing anxiety and displeasure, but 
only one revolt was attempted. Lucius 
Antonius Saturninus, a distinguished 
officer in command of two legions on 
the Rhine, tried to follow the example 
of Galba, and had the warm support 
of his men, but in 91 was promptly 
overthrown by a loyalist officer. The 
only effect of the rebellion was to in¬ 
crease the suspicions and fears of the 
Emperor and intensify the worst traits 
in his character. Bad as he was, no 
one wanted a renewal of armed con¬ 
tests for the position of Emperor. 
But, as in the case of Caligula, the 
third and last ruler of the Flavian 
house was slain (a.d. 96) by an assas¬ 
sin who had no political object in view, 
and who was a freedman of his own 
household. 

An Octavius, three Claudii and a 
Domitius had achieved or successively 
acquired the Principate on the basis 
of a legal fiction that they were 
Caesars. Even of such fictitious Caesars 
the last had disappeared with Nero. 
Four emperors had followed, with no 
other title than the allegiance of the 
legions under their command; but to 
all four the name of Caesar was given. 
Flavius Vespasianus, grandson of a 
small Sabine farmer or farm-laborer, 
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had a fictitious descent from heroic 
ancestry concocted for him and, like 
him, his two sons bore the name of 
Csesar. That title, as well as the com¬ 
plimentary “Augustus,” had become 
permanently appropriated to the Prin- 
cipate. When Domitian was mur¬ 
dered there was not 4 even a Flavius, 
much less a Cssar, to succeed him. 
But the time had passed when the 
most fervent of theoretical republicans 
could dream of a return to the repub¬ 
lican system. 

heoretica ixy t he prerogativ es _of 
a new emperor were accorded~t o 
him constitutionally by the Sen ate, 
though tiie Senate had repeatedly 
found itself reduced to endorsing th e 
dictate of the soldier y. But now.l here 
was no ambitious g eneral atthe gates . 
and the Senate could and did asse rt 
"its constitutional authority without le t, 
if proceeded immediately to the ap- 
pointment of a new Caesar, and, to as ¬ 
sert the civil as opposed to the militar y 
"character of the authority the jn ore 
emphatica lly, it chose a purely civilia n 
member jf its ~ own body. Marcus 
Cocceius Nerv a (a.d. 32-98), of an old 
Roman family which for some genera¬ 
tions had been established in Crete: 
a Roman of the old Roman blood, but 
a provincial Roman. It was a new 


departure, significant of the new im¬ 
perial idea. 

Nerva was not a bom ruler of men, 
but he was a man of lofty characte r. 
wise and courageo us. There was an 
immediate end of the grievances that 
had been growing up under Domitian. 
But he also faced facts and realized 
the fundamental weaknesses ot the sit¬ 
uation An old man, he had no heir, 
and the power of the Principate rested 
on the army. In the choice of his 
successor lay Rome’s destiny. Instead 
of leaving it to cha nce, fact io n or in¬ 
trigue, Nerva took it upon himself .to 
nominate his successor. 

The very able general now com¬ 
manding on the Rhine was Marcus 
Ulpius Trajanus (a.d. 52-117), like 
Nerva himself a provincial Roman 
whose family had long been settled in 
Spain. In 07 the emp eror adoptgd 
Trajan as his heir, and associated the 
general with himself in the full im¬ 
perial authority. The choice was made 
acceptable by Trajan’s already high 
reputation; it gave immediate promise 
of security, since he was in the ful l 
vigor of manhoo d: it ensured the 
loyalty of the soldiery, and it was more 
than justified by the event. The nom i¬ 
nation was Nerva’s legacy to the Em ¬ 
pire, and in the next year, a.d. q8 , he 
med. 
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Ikath of Nerva. ... . 

Trajan l Marcus Uipius Trajanus) emperor, 
having been already associated with herva 
as C*sar. Trajan completes military or¬ 
ganization on Inc Rhine, and retui ns to 
Rome. , 

Revival of ihe policy of expansion. 

Trajan’s first campaign on the Danube. 

Trajan forces the “lion Gates” and pene¬ 
trates Dacia. 

Pliny pro-praetor in Pont us. Correspondence 
with Tiajan about the attitude he is to 
adopt towards the Christians. „ 

Conquest of Dacia arul death nf the Dacian 
king Decebalus. 

Erection of the Forum and Column of Tra¬ 
jan in Rome. 

Colonization of Dacia. 

Trajan advances against Parthia. 

Desolating earthquake at Antioch. 

Trajan crosses the Tigris. 

Trajan captures Ctesiphon; but insurrec¬ 
tions on Ins rear compel him to retire. 

Trajan dies at Selinus in Cilicia. 

Hadrian (Marcus -Elms iiadrianus) em¬ 


peror. • 

Hadrian reverts to the policy of mn-expan- 
sion. and makes peace with Parthia. 

118 Partial withdrawal from Dacia. 

Hadrian returns to Rome, and makes prep¬ 
aration for his "peregrination" of the Em¬ 
pire. (The dates of the itinerary are 
uncertain.) 

120 Hadrian in Britain. Construction of Ha¬ 

drian's Wall fiom the Solway to the 
Tyne. 

India: Probable date of the Kushan mon¬ 
arch Kanishka, 120 - 16 *. 

121 Hadrian in Gaul. In the next ten years he 

visits in succession Spain, Africa, Syria, 
Asia (Minor), Greece, where he makes a 
long stay at Athens; returns to Rome; 
agam visits Carthage, Athens and An¬ 
tioch, and in the East confirms the Par¬ 
thian Peace. 

131 Hadrian at Alexandria. 

133 Last organized revolt of the Jews, and their 

final dispersion. 

134 Hadrian at Rome. 

135 Hadrian nominates his worthless favorite 

Veras as his successor. 

137 Verna dies, leaving a child, Lucius Verus. 

138 Hadrian adopts a distinguished Senator, 

Titus Aurdius Antoninus (Pius}, aged 
fifty-two. Antoninus^ adopts his own 
nephew, Marcus -Anmua Verus (Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus) and Lucius Verus. 
Death of Hadrian, 

Antoninus Pius emperor. 

138-161 Reign of Antoninus Pin*. An era of 
wholly uneventful tranquillity and pros¬ 
perity; but it encouraged barbarians -n 
the borders to believe that the Empire 
was losing virility. 

Ptolemy (astronomer and geographer) and 
Arrian the historian of Alexander the 
Great flar. 

161 Death of Antoninus Piua. 

Marcus Aurelius, emperor, makes Lucius 
Verus his colleague. 

162 India: Huvishlca succeeds Kanishka as 

Kuehan king, 

165 Parthian Incursions. 

165 Verus takes official command In the East, 


A.D. , .^ 

hut the work is done by Avidius Cassius 
and other competent officers, Verus taking 
to himself the credit, and the title of 
Parthicus. 

166 Unrest on the upper and middle Danube 

frontiers, where Quad! and Mareomanni 
are in movement. 

Outbreak of plague. Religious revival, and 
severe persecution of Christians. 

167 Marcus and Verus march against the Quadi, 

who seek and obtain peace. 

168 Death of Verus; Marcus sole emperor. 
169-179 Repeated campaigns of Marcus in Pan* 

nonia. 

175 Revolt of Avidius Cassius, the successful 
commander of the Parthian war. He is 
put to death by his own followers. 
177-180 Sarmatian war. Commodus the son 
and heir of Marcus is with the army. 

180 Death of Marcus Aurelius. 

Accession tjf Commodus. 

Commodus makes an ignominious peace with 
the Sarmatiasis and returns to Rome. 
180-183 Commodus leaves the government to his 
father’s ministers and plunges into pri¬ 
vate dissipation. 

182 India: Vasudeva, Kush anemperor (to 320 ). 

183 Plot to kill Commodus discovered. Hence¬ 

forth he acta as a panic-stricken tyrant. 
Power of the favorite Perennis. 

185 Fail of Perennis. Power of Cleander. 

189 Fall of Cleander. 

192 Assassination of Commodus. 

Pertinax made emperor by the Prtctorians 
(first of the "prtetorian emperors”). 

193 Pertinax murdered by the Praetorians, who 

offer the throne to the highest bidder, and 
force the Senate to accept the purchaser, 
Didius Julianus. 

Pescenmus Niger ( commanding in Syria, 
Clodius Albums in Britain and Septimius 
Severus in Illyria declare against the 
usurper. While Pcacennius is in arms in 
the \East, Severus marches on Rome as 
the avenger of Pertinax, crushes Juli¬ 
anus, and is proclaimed emperor. Severus, 
emperor, disbands the Preetorians, but 
makes large concessions to hla own troops. 

194 Severus recognizes Albinus as Caesar, but 

marches against Pcsccnnius. 

Defeat and death of Pescennius. Hia fol¬ 
lowers hold out for two years at Byzan¬ 
tium. 

197 Contest of Severus and Albinus, who is de¬ 

feated and slain at the sanguinary battle 
. of Lugdunum (Lyons). 

198 Severus organizes a new Praetorian Guard 

under his own command, whose prefect is, 
»i fact, the civilian First Minister, The 
administration is directed by the prefect 
Plautianus, an eminent legist. 

2°1 Parthian campaign of Severus. 

203 Fall and execution of Plautianus; who U 
succeeded as prefect by the lawyer Papi- 
man. Development of the legal doctrine 
of Autocracy, 

209 Severus in Britain. Costly campaigns ir 

Caledonia. Building of the Wall of 
Severus. 

210 Bassianus and Gets, sons of Sever us, with 

the army in Britain* 

211 Death of Severus. Joint succession of his 

sons Caracalla (Bassianus) and Geta, 
They return to Rome, 



CHAPTER 11 


THE EMPIRE IN ITS GRANDEUR: 
■ A.D. 98—211 


he majesty of the Roman Em ¬ 
pire was at its zenith-under t he 
four rulers who followed Nerv a. 
from ad. g8 to 180 : Trajan the em- 
bodiment of clear-eyed strength and 
justice; Hadrian the man of genius; 
Antoninus Pius the peace-lover; Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius Antoninus, who may dis¬ 
pute with Asoka the claim to represent 
the Platonic ideal of the philosopher 
sovereign. Of the four, only the first 
yielded to the temptation of conquest, 
though the last found himself com¬ 
pelled to engage, not over successfully, 
in heavy frontier warfare. All devote d 
themselves primarily to the develop ¬ 
ment of the welfare of the Empire as 
awhole. and'theea.CQmmo uLvknnwn 
a s., the “Age of-the . Antonines” is 
justly accounted the golden age of the 
Roman Empire. 

First of the Antonine Emperors 

bajan —Marcus Ulpius Trajanus 
—a.d. 98-117, was chosen by 
Nerva as his successor because in the 
circumstances it was essential that 
Caesar should command the confidence 
and the obedience of the army from 
the outset, and in Trajan he saw a 
man of sterling, character and high 
abili ty who had spent half his life in 
military service and enjoyed the trust 
and confidence of all those who knew 
him. 

Trajan made no haste to celebrate 
his accession. His work on the Rhine 
frontier had first to be complete d, a. 
work not of conquest but of strategi c 
fortifica tion! He was, besides, more 
fft home in the camp than in the city. 
His letters to the Senate, however, were 
of good augury, promising that in his 


reign no senator should be put to death 
arbitrarily, and flatly declining for 
himself the devine honors proffered 
during his life. 

When in due time he left his legions 
and came to Rome, the good impres¬ 
sion was fully confirmed and he 
achieved immediate popularity by the 
frank simplicity and sincerity of his 
manner s, and his fearless confiden ce 
in the loyalty oflSose who, surrounded 
him: a confidence which, so far as his 
personal safety was concerned, he did 
not hesitate to carry to what seemed 
to be the extreme of rashness. The 
atmosphere of suspicion was allayed, 
the more when Trajan’s judgment was 
justified by the event, and the tongues 
of delators and scandalmongers were 
silenced instead of being encouraged. 
Nor was there in Trajan’s simplicity 
"any such failure of dignity as had in 
some degree marred the character of 
Vespasian. 

Reorganization of the Finances 
hough he found the finances of 
the state in very bad order, he 
entirely declined to replenish the 
treasury and the privy purse either by 
heavy taxation or by the familiar ex¬ 
pedients of arbitrary confiscations and 
fines. The need for economy was me t 
hv the curtailment of extravagance s, 
not only in the imperial household but 
in public departments, the stopping o f 
leakages , the development of a graded 
qyil gpoiirp. in which advancement wa s 
the reward of efficiency and "dishonesty 
did not pay ! Economists might be 
alarmecFwfien the emperor refused the 
“voluntary” contributions which it had 
been customary to accord, not from 
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TRAJAN, ROMAN EMPEROR 
Marcus Ulpius Trajanus, born at Itbica, near 
Seville, c. a n. 52, succeeded Nerva w a d. 98. 
His high character and military talents were 
matched by his administrative ability, and the 
Empire was admirably goterned by him. 

The Louvre; photo, Ahnari 

good will but from policy—a variant 
of the “benevolences” whose exaction 
became so serious a grievance at one 
period of English history. Interests 
rpight clamor oyer the suppression of 
monopolies which brought money into 
the treasury; but the abolition of these 
things removed burdens that checked 
the development of trade and there¬ 
fore oh the sources of revenue, and the 


revenue itself increased instead of di¬ 
minishing. 

With increased levenue came an ex¬ 
penditure on public works, especially 
on means of communication, roads and 
ports, which again increased tiade and 
revenue. The lesult of all of which 
was that in the long run no reign left 
more splendid and convincing monu¬ 
ments of public wealth and prosperity 
than that of Trajan, paid for without 
any undue piessuie of taxation either 
in Italy or in the provinces. 

Traj'an, moreover, imbued the pro¬ 
vincial government with his own spirit. 
He chose for governors men of the 
best type, who were almost too anxious 
to seek his sympathetic counsel, which 
he was ready to give whenever it was 
asked, counsel always directed to the 
welfaie of the governed. The corre¬ 
spondence which passed between the 
emperor and his fervent admirer, the 
younger Pliny, whom he had sent as 
governor to Bithynia in ro3, is typical 
of the kind of relations that subsisted 
between the emperor and his subordi¬ 
nates. 

Great as were the services rendered 
to the Empire by Trajan as an admin¬ 
istrator, he probably set more store 
by his renown as a conqueror, since he 
was a soldier by instinct and a ruler 
by force of circumstance. Yet by 
common consent his military achieve¬ 
ments were of no lasting advantage 
and were far from being an unqualified 
success. That is no reproach to his 
great qualities as a soldier, but it does 
mark the defect in his statesmanship, 
the adoption of an aggressive policy 
of expansion for the Empire. 

In pursuance of that policy, he car¬ 
ried the Roman arms across the 
Danube in the campaigns of 101-106, 
and over the Euphrates in those of 
114-117, discarding the principle 
recommended by Augustus from which 
the only departure during the last cen¬ 
tury had been the conquest of Britain 
under Claudius. The event may be 
taken as proving that Augustus was 
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right and Trajan was wrong; the more 
confidently because that was emphat¬ 
ically the verdict of Trajan’s successor 
Hadrian, the most brilliant in the 
whole line of Roman emperors unless 
we include the mighty Julius in the 
list. 

“F orward Policy” in Dacia 

et so far at least as Dacia is con¬ 
cerned, Trajan was not without 
warrant in his calculation that the 
policy was sound when he embarked 
upon it. It corresponded very closely 
to what was known two generations 
ago as the “forward policy” on the 
British-Afghan frontier in India. The 
mass, if not perhaps the weight, of 
military opinion, conscious of menace 
from incalculable powers at a distance, 


called for farther-flung outposts of the 
Empire, the alternative being a buffer 
state which might prove to be not a 
buffer but an enemy advance-guard. 

The population of Dacia (which 
corresponded roughly to modern Hun¬ 
gary and Rumania) in Trajan’s time 
was doubtless heterogeneous, prob¬ 
ably mainly Slavonic. Six centuries 
earlier, the great Darius had plunged 
into those wild regions, and barely 
succeeded in extricating himself and 
a remnant of his army from the wilder¬ 
ness. The Illyrian hills and the Bal¬ 
kans were a permanent barrier which 
held back the Mediterranean peoples 
even from the Danube, till the Ro¬ 
mans in the time of Augustus set about 
the reduction of Mcesia and Pannonia. 
But now within the last twenty years 




GLORIFICATION OF TRAJAN AS PUBLIC BENEFACTOR 
Two of Trajan’s popular benefactions to the state are commemorated in these reliefs on the 
balustrades in the forum that beais his name. In the upper relief he is depictedin the curule 
chair with Italia, a child in her arms, thanking him for the institution of the "alimenta,” state 
charities expected to arrest the depopulation of Italy. On the other balustrade he is shown 
witnessing the fulfilment of his order for the burning of the records of arrears of taxes owing 

by the provincials. 

phnfoi Jurferioti t 
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the Dacian chief Decebalus had been From the moial point of view there 
welding the tians-Danube tribes into was justification enough for bringing 
some sort of unity, had crossed the the Dadan monarch severely to book; 
Danube and raided Roman territory, his activities, encouraged by his ex- 
ancl had so dealt with the punitive perience of Domitian, were erophat- 
legions of Domitian that the Roman ically provocative. In ror, therefore, 
piestige m those quarters had fallen Trajan organized his first Dacian ex- 
to a very low ebb. pedition, on which he was accompanied 



DEATH OF DECEBALUS ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE 
As shown in the relief opposite Decebalus made humble submission to Trajan at the end of the 
first Dacian War, but lie soon resumed hostilities and Trajan again took the field He crossed 
the Danube at the modern Turnu Set ertn, forced the passes, occupied SarmizeBetusa, the Dacian 
capital, and completely defeated Decebalus who, despairing but defiant to the last, thfew himself 
from ms horse and took his own life After his death Dacia was completely subdued and 

made a Roman province. 

From Cichoiuis, "Die Tianueanle" 6 Renner, Berlin 

3 t is scarcely surprising, then, that by the young kinsman Publius iElius 

a soldier, conscious of his powers, Iiadrianus (ad. 76-138), whom he 

should have deemed that the time had chose later to be his imperial succes- 

come for discarding the prudent policy sor. The campaign taxed heavily the 

of Augustus in favor of that which strategic powers of Trajan and the dis- 

would certainly have been adopted by dpline of his troops; the more because 

Julius. Something moie was wanted Decebalus was an astute prince who 

here than the organization of the forces understood how to gain time by diplo- 

and the fortresses on the Rhine and macy, and also had a thorough knowl- 

Rhine-to-Danube frontier, the work, edge, which the Roman had not, of 

admirably accomplished, on which the extremely difficult country in which 

Trajan had been engaged when called the campaign must be fought. But 

upon to assume the principate. when, after very hard fighting, Trajan 
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had foiced the pass still known 
as the Iron Gates, the ultimate vic- 
toiy of the Romans was assured. 
When his capital was captured, Deceb- 
alus made humble terms of submis¬ 
sion (102); but Trajan’s back was 
hardly turned before Decebalus was 
at work with his diplomacy, which 
resulted in his raising of a fresh con¬ 
federacy. 

So in 103 Trajan again took the 
field, bent this time not merely on 
asserting the power of the Empire but 
on crushing the Dacian once and for 
all time The Danube was spanned 
by a mighty bridge, of which probable 
remnants may be traced to this day; 
at three different points the passes 
were forced, and the kingdom of 
Decebalus was destroyed in 104. Ro¬ 
man legionaiies were planted as colo¬ 
nists in the depopulated region of 
Transylvania, r-'d in 106 the con¬ 


queror returned to Rome, after com¬ 
pleting the settlement, to laise in his 
forum the mighty monument knonn 
as Tiajan's Column, and to abide in 
peace till in 113 affaiis in the East 
once more awakened his military ambi¬ 
tions. 

The Euphrates had long been the 
vaguely acknowledged boundaiy be¬ 
tween the Roman and Parthian 
dominions, but both empires claimed 
the northern kingdom of Armenia as a 
dependency. The Aisacid dynasty was 
in decline, but had not abated its 
claims, and heie Trajan found his ex¬ 
cuse foi what was in fact a project of 
conquering expansion; for the Pai- 
thian monaich Chosroes presumed to 
set a kinsman of his own on the thione 
of Armenia. So in 113 Trajan set his 
armies in motion and proceeded to 
the East to take over the command of 
his forces in person. 



TRAJAN’S COLUMN IN ITS ORIGINAL SETTING AND AS IT IS TO-DAY 
Smaaad’S,** in f he °P“ *pa, ce contained between the facade of the Basilica 
b 3s P e JlSh“Lrf J ^ ary i!3T R the 0 Tra]an - The «*»"«. including the 

Dedai mm The ^ by rd,efs forming a continuous narrative of the 

fen ™ £ 1 sfands, amid fragments of the surrounding colonnades (right), 

to Trajan s statue on the summit was replaced in the sixteenth century by one of S Peter. 
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TRAJAN’S CONSORT PLO TINA 
Pompeia Plotma, wife of the Emperor Trajan, 
had no children, and willingly communicated 
to the Senate her husband s deathbed nomina¬ 
tion of Hadrian as lus successor Atter her 
l'eatli Hadrian built a temple in her honor. 

Ca/ntohnc Museum, Rome 

On the way he was met by ambassa¬ 
dor praying for peace. Chosroes had 
taken alarm, set up a new prince, 
Parthamasiris, in Armenia, and offered 
his protege’s homage. This was not 
enough. Traian advanced, meeting no 
resistance, till he reached the borders 
of Armenia. Then Parthamasiris hu¬ 
miliated himself and came in person 
to the emperor, but only to be told 
that Armenia was no longer a kingdom 
but a Roman province, and he had 
leave to depart. The circumstances 
in which he was slain almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards ate obscure, but 
could not reflect credit on Trajan. 


Armenia with Mesopotamia was se¬ 
cured, but Paithia was the emperors 
real objective. Operations, however, 
were delayed till 116 owing to the need 
for creating some organization, and 
then to the havoc wrought by a terrific 
earthquake at Antioch, in which Tra- 
' jan himself barely escaped with his 
life. Then came a great campaign 
over the Tigiis, the passage of which 
in the face of an active foe was no 
easy task, and the advance to Susa, 
the last triumphant achievement. 

For in rear of the victorious armies 
revolt broke out in all the annexed 
territories. Trajan was obliged to re¬ 
treat by the enemy behind him, not in 
front of him—and his own health, of 
which he was unsparing at sixty-four 
as at forty, had at last broken down. 
He was indeed only checked, not de¬ 
feated; but he saw at least that his 
dream of emulating Alexander could 
never be accomplished, and even the 



HADRIAN, ROMAN EMPEROR 
Publius 2 Ehus Hadmnus was bom at Rome 
ad 76, and was brought up by his kmSraaa 
Trajan, whose great-mece, Julia, be married. 
Hadrian’s Oj*gn ad 117-118, was one»of tbc 
happiest periods in Roman history 
Vatican, fhoto, Anderson 
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HADRIAN AMONG HIS PEOPLE 
This relief is one of a pair that decorated an 
arch that spanned the Via Lata, south of the 
Ara Pacis. It shows Hadrian (head wrongly 
restored) making a proclamation to the Roman 
people, represented by males of varying ages 
Palazzo dri CoHsenaton; photo, Ahnar) 

widespread revolts 
were still unquelled 
when he turned his 
face homeward and 
died on the way in 
Cilicia (117). 

Trajan had found, 
and named (though 
only on hjfc‘* dealii- 
bed), his fit succes¬ 
sor, in Hadrian, ths 
cousin, now com¬ 
manding in Syria, 
whose capacities he 
had gauged in spite 
of the most marked 
contrasts between 
their characters. 

Scandal, wholly with¬ 
out foundation, whis¬ 
pered that the new 


emperor owed his selection to the 
favoi in which he stood with Tiajan’s 
empiess Plotina, who sent the dead 
man’s instructions to the Senate. 

Adrian (Publius JLlius Hadiia- 
nus) was now forty yeais of age. 
His family, of north-Italian origin, had 
long been settled, like that of Tiajan, 
in Spain. His father had been a near 
cousin of Tiajan, who had constituted 
himself the boy’s guardian. He was 
brilliantly clever and amazingly versa¬ 
tile; and had accompanied the empeior 
on his campaigns, sometimes holding 
high command, in which he had ac¬ 
quitted himself with credit. He had 
just been placed in chaige of Syiia, 
and no one can have been surprised 
when at the last Tiajan nominated 
him to the succession. 

Trajan .was a man of grand sim¬ 
plicity, who set before hinself and 
acted upon a noble conception of his 
high duties and responsibilities. He , 
might b e said to have been almost th e 
pet feet type o FtSe traditional Roma n 
character at its be st, devoted, to t he 
set vice of the stat e o f which he w as 
loid: magnanimous, self-reliant, cle ar- 
eyed, just, fearless, entirely~pracUcal’ 



HADRIAN AS ARCHITECT AND PONTIFF 
Hadrian had so practical a knowledge of architecture that be him- 
t self designed the double temple of Venus and Roma erected by 
him north of Sacra Via This fragment of one of the pediments 
shows the emperor attended by lictors passing before the temple 
on his ■way' to its dedication 
Lateran Museum, Rome,' photo, Andes son 
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a little too contemptuous of intellec¬ 
tual subtleties, a little lacking in imagi¬ 
nation, too prone to assume the point 
of view of the professional soldier. 

Hadrian was as complex as Trajan 
was simple, of a type more readily as¬ 
sociated with the Greek than with the 
Roman, suggestive perhaps of a Celtic 
element in his ancestry. Endowed 
with an immensely wider intellectual 
lange than Trajan, he was eager in the 
pursuit of beauty, still more eager in 
the pursuit of knowledge, and pos¬ 
sessed all the imagination which Tra¬ 
jan lacked, while himself lacking the 
intensity of Trajan’s moral conviction; 
yet he held ideals of empire not per¬ 
haps more noble but more penetrating 
and less conventional, or at least less 
traditional. His military talents were 
probably not small, and apparently 
he had shown marked courage in the 
field, but he was not, as Trajan was, 


a born soldier called to be a states¬ 
man, but a statesman who could on 
occasion prove himself an able soldier; 
and conquest for the sake of conquest 
had no attraction for him. 

The statesman in Hadrian was swift 
to realize that for the Roman Empire 
conquest was not statesmanship. With 
a frontier which could hold any attack 
at bay, nothing was to be feared from 
barbarians only half organized at their 
best; nothing was to be gained by 
1 outing them, in the field or occupying 
their territory. With the old bound¬ 
aries the Empire was large enough to 
tax the organizing abilities of any gov¬ 
ernment to the utmost. Hadrian 
discarded all design of expansion, and 
deliberately abandoned the recent con¬ 
quests beyond the Euphrates. Chos- 
roes of Parthia, in whose place Trajan 
had set up a puppet of his own, was 
again returned to power. 




CASTEL SANT ANGELO, HADRIAN’S WAR-SCARRED MAUSOLEUM 
About the year ad no Hadrian built a mausoleum beside the T.ber to contain the ashes of 
himself and his descendants. The reconstruction (left) shows that it consisted of two diminish- 
ing circular structures surrounded by pillars, set on a square base and surmoi tited by a conical 
roof In the seventh century the church of S Angelus Inter Nubes was built upon its summit 
and later it became a papal fortress, the history of which would be an epitome of the history 

of medieval Rome 
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In 118 Hadrian returned to Rome. 
His reveisal of Trajan’s policy was of 
course resented by the advocates of 
aggressive imperialism, and posterity 
accused him of abandoning Dacia as 
well as Trans-Euphrates; but this 
seems to be suffi¬ 
ciently disproved by 
the permanence of 
the Latin or Roman 
element in Transyl- 
\ania The broad^ 
tact stands that he 
preferred a consoli¬ 
dated fiontier to in¬ 
definite expansion. 

Hadrian reigned 
for twenty-one 
years (117-138) and 
a very laige propor¬ 
tion of that time 
was occupied in 
peregrinations of the 
Empire, every part 
of which he visited 
in person at one 
time or other, be¬ 
coming thoroughly ANTONI 

acquainted with the Titus Aurelius Am 
prevailing condi- " as , adopted b> Hi 

tions and local di- of'^tomnus Pms 
versities, and mak- flourished to 

ing his hand felt in Vatican, p 

organization and 
government. In Britain, “Hadiian’s 
Wall” from Solway to Tyne confirmed 
the permanent effective military f on- 
tier of the Roman province, while ths 
northern line of forts served as a screen 


ANTONINUS PIUS 
Titus Aurelius Antoninus (ad 86-165) 
was adopted t>> Hadrian, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded in a D 138 with the official style 
of Antoninus Pius Equity and justice 
flourished under his sway 
Vatican, photo, Ahnatt 


his methods The province proper was 
to be thoroughly oiganized and con¬ 
trolled; its frontieis weie to be made 
impregnably secure by a fortress-bai- 
rier which could neither be penetrated 
nor outflanked; the country beyond 
was not to be sub¬ 
jugated and occu¬ 
pied, but sufficiently 
garrisoned to dis- 
couiage tribal con¬ 
centrations. 

Within the piov- 
ince, the army of 
occupation consisted 
of the legions of 
Roman citizens le- 
cruited from the 
provinces (only the 
pnctorians being le- 
cruited in Italy) 
with their comple¬ 
ments of auxiliary 
cohorts from Dacia 
or other distant 
parts of the Empire. 
But the tendency 
US PIUS was f° r both legions 

unus (AD 86-165) and cohorts to re- 
•ian, whom lie sue- main continuously* 

Equity"and^usuce f ° r H* M to ta M 

er his sway native wives, anq 

to, Aiuwtt for their sons to foI-» 

low the father’s pro-) 
fession, while there was nothing to 
prevent the cohoits from .being locally 
recruited The intention had been to 
pievent the recurrence of such militaiy 
insurrections as that of Civilis on Ves¬ 


to hold the Piets of the Caledonian 
Highlands in check, the main wall 
being practically arranged to form one 
extended fortress. 

The visit to Britain was the first of 
Hadrian’s expeditions to the remote 
provinces after his return from Dacia, 
which had demanded his immediate at¬ 
tention. The special characteristics of 
the island in its relation to the Empire 
apart, as concerns Britain in its special 
relation to Hadrian its treatment may 
be regarded as a typical instance of 


pasian’s accession; but in actual 
practice it can hardly be doubted that 
a generation or two sufficed to convert 
what had been and still was nominally 
a foreign into a native cohort. And > 
the result of this was that the army) 
in each province tended to develop ai 
sort of provincial patriotism, and jeal-i 
ousy of the armies of other provinces;! 
while the common and distinctive Ro~ \ 
man citizenship of the legionaries ' 
preserved in all the armies a sense of 1 
imperial unity without distinction of y 
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race. The dangei of provincial patri¬ 
otism lay no longer in the old desire 
to break away from Rome’s alien rule, 
but in a new ambition to be a domi¬ 
nating force within the Empiie. 

This, however, was not yet to mani¬ 
fest itself. Unification and consolida¬ 
tion weie at the loot of Hadrian’s con¬ 
ception; they would not be forwarded 
by war and expansion, but security 
was necessary to security, therefore 
Hadrian the man of peace was as zeal¬ 
ous as Trajan himself to maintain his 
armies at the highest pitch of effi¬ 
ciency. There was no depreciation of 
the majesty of Rome, but to him Rome 
meant the whole Empire, not, as to 
those before him, the imperial city. 

Hadrian’s Energy and Ability 

pain, Africa, Syria, Egypt, were 
all visited in turn, and no little 
time was spent by Hadrian in Greece 



THE PHILOSOPHER KING 
Marcus Aurelius (a d 121-180), who suc¬ 
ceeded Antoninus Pius m ad 16 1, represents 
the Platonic ideal philosopher king and the 
highest pre-Christian conception of character. 
His Meditations are his imperishable monu¬ 
ment 



LARGESS TO THE POPULACE 
Seated on a raised platform Marcus Aurelius is 
here depicted assisting at the distribution of 
tile "eongiarium ’ or largess to the Roman 
people—represented by four figures below— 
after Jus return from the trans-Danubian cam¬ 
paign 

Attic of Anh of Constantine 

and especially at Athens, the academic 
home of his spiritual affinities. The 
histories have no events of conse¬ 
quence to record, but evidently the 
Roman world was immensely im¬ 
pressed by an amazing activity which 
it did not understand, but which con¬ 
veyed at every turn unexpected origi¬ 
nality as well as a versatility rare in¬ 
deed among Romans; in fact, Romans 
of the old tradition probably found 
their emperor rather alarmingly clever 
and unconventional. But as concerned 
the business of government, his clever¬ 
ness was convincingly practical. Prob¬ 
ably it was Hadrian himself who in¬ 
cited the eminent jurist Salvius Ju- 
lianus to make that-eedification of 
-legal-decisions, known as—Hadrian’s 
Perpetual Edict, which practically 
amounted to a nrocH~ heeded code of 
Equitv We cannot but regret that we 
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pily he soon died, and 
'Hadnan adopted in his 
place a senatoi of ma¬ 
ture years and dis¬ 
tinguished character, 
Titus Aurelius Anto¬ 
ninus, of whose virtues 
the Senate expi essed 
its appreciation by giv¬ 
ing him the title Pius. 
By some cuiious ca¬ 
price, Hadrian also 
required Antoninus to 
adopt a youth of the 
highest promise, Mar¬ 
cus Annius V e r u s 
(121-180), whom the 
woild remembeis as 
Maicus Aui ehus, and 
at the same time Lu¬ 
cius, the very young 
son of AElius Verus. 

Hadrian was the vie. 
tim of a mortal dis¬ 
ease, which may at 
least help to account 
for the capricious 
cruelty he displayed at 
the close, and only at 
the dose, of his life. 
A yeai after the adop¬ 
tion he was dead, and 
Antoninus Pius was 


MARCUS AURELIUS IMFERATOR 
This bold and spirited piece of sculpture is one of the very few 
ancient equestrian statues in brorue still extant its preseri ation 
being largely due to a mistaken idea in tbe Middle Ages that it 
Has a statue of Constantine Traces of gold on the horse's head 
show that originally it was gilt Capitol, Romo 


emperor (138-161). 

The twenty-three 
years of the leign oi 
Antoninus are almost 
recordless. On baibar- 
ian frontiers occasional 


have not a more complete knowledge 
of a character whose history reflects a 
genius so brilliant and yet so com¬ 
plex. 

Only in the last years of his strenu¬ 
ous and exhausting life—he was sixty- 
t two when he died—did his powers and 
his self-mastery show signs of failing; 
he began to display an unhappy vin¬ 
dictiveness, and his first choice of a 
successor was AJlius Verus , a youth 
who had no particular qualifications 


militaiy movements of minoi degree 
were inevitable, but even there An¬ 
toninus preferred conciliation to coer¬ 
cion. His was a leign of peace 
still more complete than that of his 
predecessor. If a nation is happiest 
when it has least history, and has least 
history when it is happiest, the Roman 
world was assuredly never happier 
than in the days of Antoninus Pius, 
who in 161 ended a blameless life and 
an imperatorship of twenty-three years 


other than a handsome berson. Hap- with an honored death. 
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Moie troubled was the reign of his 
successor Marcus Aurelius, a born stu¬ 
dent, called unwillingly by his over¬ 
powering sense of duty to be a man 
of action. If fate had been kindei to 
him, his reign would have been a repe¬ 
tition of that of Antoninus Obeying 
the call not of inclination but of duty, 
he had been constant in the practice 
of public functions whilst his heart 
was in the pursuit oT abstract truth; 
he had in full measuie the moral quali¬ 
ties demanded in an ideal ruler, but 
the special problems he had to face 
needed perhaps a keener insight than 
hfs, and his difficulties were increased 
>by one defect—his blindness to the 
deficiencies in those whom he loved 
and unwisely trusted. To say that he 
was a failure would be a gioss injus¬ 
tice; but he made mistakes which had 
most unhappy consequences 


Marcus Aurelius (161-180) on his 
accession—a highly popular event, for 
he was already justly credited with all 
the virtues of Antoninus—of his own 
choice shared the imperial authority 
with his younger adoptive brother, 
Lucius Verus, whose principal merit 
was his ready deference to and respect 
for Marcus. The troops had known 
the vigor of Hadrian but had never 
fell the hand of the mild Antoninus, 
and the legions in distant Britain were 
eager to laise their own chief, Statius 
Priscus to the purple, but he was too 
stoutly loyal to be tempted The 
mutiny collapsed, but it was not with¬ 
out ill omen for the future, and even 
at the moment was a symptom of gen¬ 
eral uneasiness on the frontiers. The 
peace of Antoninus had been pur¬ 
chased at some cost to the discipline 
of the armies, and to the fear those 



TRIUMPH OF MARCUS AURELIUS OVER THE GERMANS AND SARMATIANS 
These are two of a number of panels that adorned a public monument in honor of Marchs 
Aurelius Most of the senes were afterwards incorporated in the Arch qf Constahtme, whose 
head, as in the top panel was substituted for the original Here, the reliefs m thw unaltered 
state gue contemporary portraits of Marcus Aurelius on the left, riding among his guards and 
acknowledging the submission of barbarian chieftains, and, right, as "triumphafojr before the 

temple of Jupiter Capttolmus 
Potato Hot, Con icrvatori, Rome, photos, Anderson 
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armies had been wont to inspire be¬ 
yond the frontiers. 

Outbreak of War with Parthia 

he fact was already being exempli¬ 
fied in the East. Parthia once 
more asserted her claim to Armenia; 
Parthian forces poured over the border 
and threatened Syria, a region always 
destiuctive to the discipline of the 
troops quartered there unless under 
officers of the school of Vespasian and 
Trajan. Hadrian had everywheie 
maintained very strict army discipline; 
Antoninus had no doubt neglected it, 
being himself no soldier In Syria it 
was now very indifferently enforced. 


For two centuiies and more it might 
be said that only Ventidius Bassus and 
Trajan had been able to win laurels 
in conflict with the Parthians—at any 
late to give decisive proof of the su¬ 
periority of the Roman over the Par¬ 
thian arms. Now Roman prestige in 
the East was so threatened as to call 
for the emperor’s piesence. 

Marcus had no ciaving for the 
laurels of the conqueror. Officially the 
supreme command for the Parthian 
war was taken by Verus, who remained 
for the most part ingloriously at 
Antioch, the most cosmopolitan, the 
most luxurious, and the most depraved 
of the cities of the Empire. The work 




R ? M AN SOLDIERS CARRYING OFF PRISONERS AND BOOTY 
in the coltiWn Ma J c B? Aurelms 'vh.ch still stands 

Photo , An4$rson 
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of organizing and campaigning was But the Parthian war (161-165) was 
carried out by the subordinates who only a prelude. On the upper Danube 
had been chosen for their efficiency, "the German Quadi and Marcomanni 
Priscus, who was summoned from were threatening, and the return of 
Britain, and Cassius Avidus, jternest Verus with the troops from the East 
of disciplinarians and an able soldier was attended by a tremendous out- 
to boot. But some five years of hard break of the plague in Italy which de¬ 
campaigning were needed before layed the necessary operations. Mar- 
Parthia would submit to the terms by cus, disciple of Epictetus and the Stoics 
which she surrendered her title in as he was, was not free from the con- 
Mesopotamia and Armenia. Verus viction that "the thing was a visitation, 
claimed the credit, and the name of a punishment sent by the gods for 
Parthicus, for what not he but the ^some flaw of sacrilege in the state; and 
generals had done; but he had the Jd. this superstition may well be at- 
giace to insist that the reluctant Mar- tributed the severe persecution of the 
cus must share his honors. Christians, who had enjoyed almost 



WHOLESALE DECAPITATION OF CONQUERED GERMAN CHIEFTAINS 
As compared with the work of Trajanic sculptors the reliefs on the column of Marcus AurtUoS 
are more sympathetic in their interpretation of the tragedy of war. This is due to the disposition 
of the philosopher emperor, who acquiesced in the brutalities of conquest only from » sense df 
duty. The representation of a German acting as executioner of his own defeated ldnsmen 
recalls the fact that in the Marcomanntc Wars Marcus employed an unprecedented number 

of German auxiliaries 

Photo, Anderton 
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complete immunity under Hadrian and 
Antoninus, which he set on foot; for 
Stoicism was punctilious in its regard 
for religious observances. 

In 167 Marcus took the field in 
company with Verus. The demonstra¬ 
tion, however, sufficed to bring the 
Quadi to terms without fighting. In 
168 the emperors were able to return 
in peace; but Marcus was relieved of 
one embarrassment by the death of his 
colleague, and henceforth he reigned 
alone. 

The pacification, however, was illu¬ 
sory. The trans-Danubian peoples 
were in ferment, not on the upper 



WEAKNESS MASKED AS STRENGTH 
Comroodus with the attributes of Hercules, 
whose reincarnation he pretended to be—lion's 
skin, club and apples of the Hesperides, It is 
a tribute to Roman art that we can stiU recog¬ 
nize the weak youth (top) in the bearded man. 

Palmo dei CoHsenatoH, Rom*: photo, Alinari 


Danube only. Year after year was oc¬ 
cupied with conscientious campaign¬ 
ing which the emperor would not shirk, 
however uncongenial he found it, since 
it fell within the range of his responsi¬ 
bilities as he conceived them; though 
he was under no illusion as to his own 
very mediocre abilities as a general, 
and trusted more in the military judg¬ 
ment of his officers than in his own. 
Once—it is piously recorded on his 
Column at Rome—he and his troops, 
cut off in the passes from their supplies, 
were only preserved by a timely deluge 
of rain from perishing of thirst. Dis¬ 
aster, indeed, was escaped, and when 
the enemy could be brought to an en¬ 
gagement they were defeated; but the 
mobility of the barbarians made all 
such campaigning harassing, hazard¬ 
ous and inconclusive. 

Marcus was on his way to the East 
in 175 to suppress a revolt headed by 
Cassius Avidius, when news came that 
the rising was over; the rebel had been 
slain by his own soldiers. With a rare 
magnanimity the emperor Forbade all 
■punishment of his family or his ad¬ 
herents, and destroyed unread all in¬ 
criminating documents. Before re¬ 
turning to Rome he passed through his 
eastern dominion; and when he did 
return it was no long time before he 
was again called to the Danube fron¬ 
tier. On this occasion his arms proved 
more unequivocally successful; but the 
campaign was not yet finished when 
he was struck down by sickness, and 
died, worn out by his labors, in the 
.sixtieth year ot his age (a.d. iso). 

All men united in praising the em¬ 
peror, whose one aim had always been 
thejwelfare of his people, and who had 
constantly sacrificed all his own nat¬ 
ural inclinations and predilections to 
toil unremittingly at. the task which 
had been laid upon him. The worst 
that could be said of him was that the 
sternness he should have shown 
towards defaulters was too exclusively 
reserved for himself; that for others 
he was too ready, even too anxious, to 
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find excuse and to shut his eyes to 
their failings. Under him, as under 
Antoninus, the standard of civil ad- 
ministiation was admirable. And in 
a corrupt society the personal ex¬ 
ample that these two emperors set was 
above piaise. 

But Marcus did not deal success¬ 
fully with the growing problem of fron¬ 
tier defense, since he was natuially in¬ 
capable of the vigorous measures 
necessary. That is the sum of the 
failure of the" philosopher sovereign, 
save that he also failed in that he 
nominated his son Commodus as his 
successor, and that he misread Chris¬ 
tianity. 

C ommodus (180-192) had been born 
in the year of his father’s acces¬ 
sion. Now, at twenty, he was an ill- 
conditioned youth jwhose education 
had been excellent in theory and in¬ 
effective in practice. He was accepted 
with anxiety, no doubt, but without 
opposition. He had been on the last 
campaign and was left in active com¬ 
mand; but fighting under difficulties 
was not to his taste, and instead of 
carrying the war through he promptly 
made an ignominious peac^—which 
confirmed the conviction of the hostile 
fribes that the day of Roman supre¬ 
macy was past—and returned to give 
himself up to private dissipations while 
he left the uncongenial business of the 
administration in the hands of his 
tutors. 

• Then the fundamental weakness of 
the position developed. The personal 
character of the last two emperors 
compelled a respect and admiration 
which safeguarded thcmjn spite of a 
. gentleness which amounted to weak¬ 
ness. The young emperor had neither 
* force nor -elevation of character nor 
"intelligence. Plots were formed against 
him; they were discovered and sup¬ 
pressed; b ut he l ook alarm, and panic 
transformed him from a faineant de¬ 
bauchee into a tyrant who alternated 
between raising worthless favorites to 



A DEGENERATE PRINCE 
Lucius Commodus (ad 161-19-2.) succeeded 
liis fiither. Marcus Aurelius, in a d .So Dis¬ 
sipated and lacking in intelligence, he de¬ 
generated into a capricious ami merciless 
tyrant, incurring general hatred that led to 
his assassination Ctpitahur J/kwiw 

power and surrendering them to the 
'enemies they excited. His tyranny was 
directed against persons, not his sub¬ 
jects generally, while he kept the city 
mob in good humor by a degrading 
participation in the public contests of 
the arena conducted on a lavish scale, 
though always with due regard for his 
peisonal safety. 

For such a reign, the inevitable end 
wte"" assassination at the hands of 
alarmed members of the tyrant’s own 
disreputable household. In 192 Comj 
modus was duly murdered, with the 
connivance of the prefect of the p rje~ 
toria ns, Lsetus, who was read^"mfBT 
an eminently .respectable candidate* for 
Jhfi purple, a_senator_jraiD. e d Mw> 
whose nomination, thu$ supported, 
'was accepted by the Senate. 
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ertinax opens the series of 
Caesars known as the Praetorian 
Emperors, who were raised to the 
purple by the praetorians or by the 
legions under their own command in 
the provinces, most of whom ruled 
only till ejected and killed by another 
sotdier who seized the succession; men 
of every variety of nationality and 
birth—Moor, Illyrian, Gaul, Syrian, 
Arabian, even Roman. Now and then 
an emperor was strong enough or his 
adherents were strong enough to pass 
on the immediate succession to a son. 
But at the death of Commodus we 
have only a foretaste of the chaos; 
because a strong man arose, Lucius 
Septimius'Severus, who held the reins 
in his masterful grip from 193 to 211. 



EMPEROR FOR THREE" MONTHS 
Publius Helvius Pertinax wagjtHe first of the 
‘ Prwtorian" emperors, raised** the throne by 
their legions. He incurred disfavor by his dis¬ 
ciplinary reforms afi 3 was murdered" JJarcH 38 . 

"W 0 .,i 93 i after reigning barely three months. 
’ r British Museum 


Pertinax, an old soldier, was made 
emperor by favor of the praetorians 
and their prefect. He lost that favor 
because, in a conscientious effort to 
rectify the misdeeds of Commodus and 
the evils which had sprung up during 
his rule, he tried to tighten discipline 
instead of relaxing it. Before Com¬ 
modus had been three months dead, 
the praetorians mutinied, broke into the 
palace, murdered Pertinax, paraded 
his head through the streets on a pike, 
and offered the imperial throne to the 
highest bidder. The precarious prize 
‘fell to a wealthy senator, Didius Juli- 
’anus. 

At Rome the Guards could dictate at 
ease to the civilians, but the provincial 
armies had a preference for a chief of 
their own selection. The legions in 
Britain and on the Rhine chose Clo- 
dius Albinus, the army in Syria pro¬ 
claimed Pescennius Niger, the troops 
on the Danube hailed Septimius Sev- 
erus. 

Rome was the necessary objective. 
Albinus was a sluggard, a glutton; 
Pescennius was popular in the East, 
but the army stationed in the East had 
the least experience of fighting, and its 
discipline habitually went to pieces un¬ 
less it was under command of a marti¬ 
net like Cassius Avidius. Severus was 
a hard soldier at the head of hardened 
troops, and he was nearest to Rome. 
Neither Albinus nor Pescennius was 
ready to strike; but Severus struck 
straight. He marched on Rome. Didius 
passed from empty fulminations to. 
equally "vain offers of compromise. 
Severus ignored both. As he drew 
near, the praetorians, inexperienced in 
war, realized the uses of discretion and 
deserted to the veteran leader of hard¬ 
bitten veterans, who was quite ready to 
saVe time and trouble by making prom¬ 
ises which he had no intention of keep¬ 
ing. No resistance was offered, Didius 
Julianus was executed, and the Senate 
declared Severus emperor. The prae¬ 
torians were .disgraced, and the force 
was reorganized as a vasTBOdyguard, 
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fifty thousand strong, 
under the emperor’s di¬ 
rect control (193). 

Pescennius was de¬ 
scribed as the best of 
the three candidates; 
but as soldier he was 
no match for Severus, 
who elected to deal 
with him next, crushed 
him and killed him in 
a campaign in Asia 
Minor (194), and then 
returned to the west to 
dispose of the preten¬ 
sions of Albinus. But 
to beat the better 
trained and hardier 



troops of the north VICTIMS OF VAULTING AMBITION 

was a more difficult This sardonyx cagup probably bears the heads of Didius Jiiliartus, 
j to whom the Empire was sold by auction after the murder of 

matter, ana It was p er tinax, and his consort, Manlia Scantiila. On the arrival of 
Only after a heavy Septimius Severus, whom the troops on the Danube had pro- 
and furiously contested claimed emperor, Didius was executed, June 1, rqj 

battle, the issue of 


which at one time turned out to be 
extremely doubtful, at Lugdunutn 
(Lyons), that Severus in 197 could 
feel himself the undisputed master of 
the Roman world, though his reign 
dates from 193. 

All the previous Caesars or Augusti 
—the latter title was the higher, as it 
ha'd always been reserved exclusively 


tional authority. Moreover, to the man 
of the camp the mildness of the Anto- 
nines would have seemed an encour¬ 
agement to treason. 

The one lesson was enough. Xo 
more armed legions and no assassins’ 
daggers were turned against Severus, 
nor did he play the tyrant. The do¬ 
mestic administration he left to com¬ 


for the emperor himself, whereas the jietent and trustworthy officials, spend- 


former was habitually bestowed on an 
emperor designate—had been of Ro¬ 
man or at least Italian descent, even 
when of families long settled in far¬ 
away provinces. Severus was the first 
of many who had^no pretence to Ro¬ 
man ancestry. He was an African who 
might properly be called a Moor, a 
race which has given birth to not a 
few very able soldiers. He did not 


ing his own time among the armies on 
one or another frontier. .Frontier pol- 
, icy was his chief concern, and the 
policy he followed was that of Had¬ 
rian. 

In the-years immediately before his 
accession he had held command on the 
most dangerous of all the Roman 
marches, the banks of the Danube, and 
_had teamed that the Empire’s need was 


regard his position as fully established .defense, not aggression, but that the 


till he had inspired a wholesome fear in 
the minds of the possibly disaffected 
, by dooming several senators to death; 
since the rude soldier chosen by sol¬ 
diers as a soldier was .accepted with 
reluctance by a body which still looked 
upon itself as the supreme constitu¬ 


aggressively-minded barbarian must Be 
kept in healthy awe of the ftoman 
power. He was not far from being a 
Barbarian himself. Grim x hard^ and 
unscrupulous, .with no’toucTTof mag¬ 
nanimity, he was yet free from wanton 
cruelty or irifere vindictiveness, and he 
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SEFT 1 MIUS SEVERUS 
Lucius Septimius Severus (ad 146-211) was 
proclaimed emperor by his legions m Pannoma 
man 193 He was a born soldier—of African 
stock—and established himself on the throne 
as a military autocrat. Set eius died at York 
The Louvre 

ruled his empire as he ruled his troops. 
The method was effective so long as 
the man was there; it was the culmina¬ 
tion of military autocracy, but it broke 
down when the man was gone, as it 
was bound to do unless he left in 
actual control an equally efficient suc¬ 
cessor, 

Severus spent the last years of his 
life in Britain, where he completed 
the system of frontier fortification. The 
last password issued by the dying An¬ 
toninus fifty years before was ‘‘Equa¬ 
nimity”, the last password of Severus 
was “^iork” (laboremus). Each was 
singularly expressive of the character 
of him who chose it, and of the quality 


of his rule. By unremitting hard work 
Severus restoied and increased the se¬ 
curity and piestige of the Empire, 
which weie being sapped hi the days 
of Commodus But the desire to found 
a dynasty led him at the last to the 
veiy blunder into which Marcus Aure¬ 
lius had been drawn away by a very 
different motive, and the succession 
passed (211) to his infamous son Bas- 
sianus, who was bettei known as Cara- 
calla. 

Vespasian, the Sabine soldier, had 
become emperor by very much the 
same process as Seveius, the Afiican 
soldier—as the successful captain 
among candidates whose rival claims 



SEVERUS AND HIS CONSORT JULIA 
DOMNA 

Septimius Severus was stilt in private station 
when he married Julia Domna, daughter of 
Bassianus of Emesa. A beautiful and able 
woman, she had great influence over her hus¬ 
band, by whom she was the mother of 
Caracalla 

From Bernoulli"Remitche Ikmtofraphie” 
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could be decided only by the sword. 
But excepting the sons who followed 
him as a matter of course, the suc¬ 
ceeding emperors previous to Pertinax 
had owed their elevation not to the 
army but to the Senate, nor had any 
of the line departed from the formal 
tradition that the Senate was the sov¬ 
ereign body which had delegated its 
powers to the princeps. Severus hardly 
pretended to maintain the fiction, and 
the very eminent lawyers of his reign, 
Papinian and Ulpian, made a funda¬ 
mental legal doctrine of the empeior's 
personal sovereignty. The constitu¬ 
tional theory of the Empire had in ef¬ 
fect ceased to be tenable. 

3 n our last three chapters, since the 
establishment of the Western Han 
dynasty in China and the fall of the 
Maurya empire in India about the be¬ 
ginning of the second century b.c., we 
have given no records of the Far JEast 



and central Asia beyond 
the Parthian area, pwjng 
to the scantiness of the 
material and the uncer¬ 
tainty of dates. We 
must now take up the 
tale again, in spite of its 
meagerness, omitting for 
the moment any detailed 
reference to China. 

We saw Shih Hwang 
Ti building* the Great 
Wall for the defense of 
the new Chinese empire 
against the incursions of 
the central Asian nomad, 
hordes, the Hsiung-nu 
Mongols and the semi- 
Iranian Yueh-chih. The 
latter were then pushed 
westward to the Oxus 
and appear to have 



established themselves 
precariously among 
Sacse and other Scyth¬ 
ians in this region 
overrunning the Grasco- 
Bactrian kingdoms in 


THE ARCH OP SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 
The Arch of Severus was dedicated in ad. 213 in memory of 
his victories in the Parthian campaign. On. the face towards 
the Porum are representations of Severus haranguing bis 
troops, a defeat of the Parthians and a capture of a town, 
Above, from Reinach, '‘Sifertme dot reliefs rotnoJtts" 
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the second century B.c. From them or 
from their princes emerges, somewhere 
in the first century a.d., the Rushan 
dominion, monarchy, or empire, which 
begins with Kadphises I, provisionally 
dated circa a.d. 40, For the last two 
centuries India had had no recoverable 
history. Kadphises, pushing down 
from Bactria through the Hindu Kush, 
apparently made himself master of Af¬ 
ghanistan and the Punjab. We find 
his son. Kadphises II, extending his 
dominions and at war with China 
under the Eastern Hans. The great 
figure of the dynasty is Kanishka, 
whose date, on which all the other 
dates turn, is much disputed; but 
(probably in the second quarter of the 
second century a.d.) his sovereignty, 


Peshawar or Kabul as its center, 
was acknowledged over the north¬ 
west of India, Kashmir, Afghani¬ 
stan and Chinese Turkistan. Re¬ 
membering always that the dates are 
provisional and uncertain, it is pre¬ 
sumed that the dynasty and the do¬ 
minion came to an end somewhere 
about a.d. 220, when the Han dynasty 
ended in China and Parthia was pass¬ 
ing from the outworn Arsacids to the 
vigorously aggressive sway of the Per¬ 
sian Sassanids. Of the rest of India 
we know little more than that power¬ 
ful independent kingdoms had by this 
time grown up, notably the Kshaha- 
rata "satraps” in the West (Gujarat), 
and another being the Andhras in the 
farther south. 
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CHAPTER 12 


THE EMPIRE IN DECLINE: 
A.D. 211—330 


he expansion of the Roman Em¬ 
pire had practically ceased with 
Julius Caesar, save that the 
annexation of Britain, which he had 
postponed in order to give his atten¬ 
tion to other more immediately impor¬ 
tant considerations, had been carried 
out a hundred years after his death by 
Claudius and the Flavians. Augustus 
and Tiberius, after experimental cam¬ 
paigns, had realized that Germany— 
the Trans-Rhine and Trans-Danube 
—was not to be subjugated. Trajan 
had yielded to the temptation of con¬ 
quest, and succeeded in organizing a 
precarious colonization of Dacia, but 
had failed to make good in his adven¬ 
tures across the Tigris. In that region, 
the Parthian power was indeed in 
decay, but was on the point of being 
resuscitated under a Persian dynasty. 

To hold the Rhine-Danube-Euphra- 
tes frontier imposed a tremendous 
strain on the military resources of the 
Empire; beyond that frontier the 
imperial armies might wage victorious ' 
campaigns, but to follow up victories 
by attempting permanent occupation 
would have involved an enormous in¬ 
crease in the permanent military 
establishment for garrisoning the an¬ 
nexed territory. And now the move¬ 
ments among the migratory barbarians 
were making the problem of maintain¬ 
ing the existing frontier increasingly 
difficult. After Severus, the Empire is 
fighting to hold its own against the 
rising flood. 

Oriental Menace to the State 

xraiNG a period covering some 
three centuries, Europe west of 
the Adriatic and the Rhine had be¬ 


come so thoroughly Latinized that its 
peoples have never lost their Latinity 
though preserving their several racial 
characteristics. Greece, on the other 
hand, had remained essentially Greek, 
Asia and Africa essentially Oriental 
though tempered with Hellenism, 
while the great belt along the south 
bank of the Danube from Illyria to 
the Black Sea had never been either 
Latinized or Hellenized; and the 
Latinizing of Britain had been super¬ 
ficial. Beyond the border oi the 
Roman Empire in the East, the exotic 
Hellenism planted by the Mace¬ 
donians had altogether died out. 
Across the Euphrates and the Arabian 
desert, all was unequivocally Oriental. 
Could Rome prevent her eastern em¬ 
pire from being reabsorbed by its 
native Orientalism? 

Beyond the Fhine-Danube border 
lay the New Peoples, tribes bred to 
arms: Germans, Dacians, “Scythians”; 
behind” them Scandinavians, “north- 
men.” Would the Latinized or the 
Hellenized Empire be able to escape 
submersion? The Empire had on its 
side the supreme advantage of a vast 
organization, under a single central 
control—if that control were adequate 
—and of a sense of unity despite its 
diversity. 

Universal Citizenship Decreed 
he diversity was sufficiently 
marked when an emperor, who 
was himself an African with a Syrian 
wife, died at York in Celtic Britain 
in a.d. 211, having been raised to the 
purple eighteen years before by the 
legions and cohorts serving in Illyria 
and on the Danube, in defiance of the 
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only legions whose recruiting ground 
was in Italy, the Praetorians. The 
succession to Septimius Severus was 
shared at first by the two degenerate 
sons who were serving with the army 
in Britain, Bassianus, known always 
by his nickname Caracalla, and Geta. 
The theoretical unity at least was for¬ 
mally emphasized by the first public 
act of Caracalla, the extension of 
Roman citizenship in a.d. 212 to all 
freemen in the Empire. 

Caracalla at one swoop did away 
with the surviving distinction between 
provincials and citizens. Conceivably, 
however, when citizenship ceased to be 
a privilege it also lost some of its 
sentimental value to those who en¬ 
joyed it. 

Severus had restored the military 
power and prestige of the Empire, 
which had suffered grievously under 
Commodus; ruling as an autocrat 
with hardly veiled disregard of consti¬ 
tutional farms, he had more than 
maintained the authority of the prin- 
cipate. The succession of his sons 
was undisputed, but neither meant to 


share the power with his brother for 
long. The two young men made no 
pretense of concealing their mutual 
hostility which their mother, Julia 
Domna, the long and desetvedly 
trusted consort of Severus, did her 
best to allay. Yet she could not even 
save Geta from being murdeied in her 
very arms by Caracalla, who claimed 
that he had been forced to slay his 
brother in self-defense. 

The assassin's bestial savagery was 
at once displayed. The perfect Papin- 
ian, to whose wisdom Severus had 
for the most part left the civil admin¬ 
istration, refused to provide an official 
defense of the murder, and paid the 
penalty for the refusal with his life. 
A host of Geta’s real or suspected 
partisans were put to death by Cat a- 
calla’s order. The decree of universal 
citizenship was issued doubtless as a 
bid for popularity in the provinces, 
whither Caracalla, now sole emperor, 
soon betook himself lest the capital 
should be too hot to hold him; leaving 
a fellow-countryman, Macrinus, in the 
office formerly held by Papinian. 



CARACALLA AND GETA, DEGENERATE SONS OR SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 
Caracalla (left), to give Bassianus his historic nickname, and Geta, his younger brother, were 
with their father, Septimius Severus, in Britain when he died at York in ad Jti, and they 
immediately returned to Rome as joint heirs to the p irple. Almost immediately Caracalla, theft 
only twenty-three years of age, murdered Geta, actua’ly m the arms of his mother, Julia Domna 
(right), and so embarked on a six years' reign of terror that was terminated by his own 

assassination 

Berlin Mute* m (.left) and The Louvre 
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In the provinces Caracalla con¬ 
tinued his career of savagery, shifting 
from place to place. At Alexandria, 
having suffered some insult to his dig¬ 
nity, he had some thousands of the 
population massacred. These things 
were endured because he bought the 
good will of the soldiery by relaxation 
of discipline and lavish donations and 
increase of pay, both at the expense 
of the civil population as well as of 
military efficiency. The terror was 
ended in 217, the sixth year of his 
reign, because the prefect Macrinus 
discovered that his own life was 
threatened, and suborned an assassin 
to do away with the tyrant, who was 
then in Syria, before the blow should 
fall. Yet the death of Caracalla only 


plunged the Empire a fraction deeper 
into the abyss of degradation. 

Macrinus, whose guilt was at first 
unsuspected, procured his own eleva¬ 
tion to the imperial dignity, since 
there was no obvious rival. But he 
was no soldier, and lacked both the 
abilities and the character to maintain 
the position at which his ambition had 
snatched. When a rival was produced 
his fate was sealed. There were no 
descendants of Severus, but there were 
surviving his wife’s sister Mresa, her 
two daughters Sosemias and Mamaea, 
and their two young sons Bassianus 
and Alexander. 

These Syrian women were am¬ 
bitious. The elder of the boys had 
been made high-priest of the Syrian 



PRESENTATION OP CARACALLA TO THE SENATE 
\\ ith the blood of his brother Geta still wet upon his hands, Caracalla appeared before the Senate 
to demand and receive their recognition of his assumption of the imperial purple and power. 
Ratification by the Senate of the appointment of each new emperor was a matter of constitu- 
taonal procedure, but it became purely formal and was not even invited when Carus was pro¬ 
claimed, The outstanding event of CarncaUa’s reign was his extension of Roman citizenship to 

all freemen in the Empire. 

Palasso Socchstti; courtesy of Dr. Thomas Ashby 
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SYRIAN PRINCES, BAD AND GOOD, WHO WORE THE IMPERIAL PURPLE 
Almost unimaginable moral degeneracy stigmatized Vanus Aiitiw Bassianus who became 
emperor nun 218 under the name of Elagabalus Very different both in character and bv 
training was his first coubin Alexander Severus (center) son of Julia Marnica (right) whom 
he adopted in 221 , and by whom he was succeeded in the following year These young men 
were grandsons of Julia Matsa, who had used her influence as sister of Julia Domna to secure 
- their ultimate succession 

Capitoline Museum Rome, Archeological Museum, Floience, and the Vatican 


sun^god Elagabalus _at Emesa. To 
win over the soldiery, his mother and 
grandmother did not scruple to spread 
the story that Caracalia was his 
father. The actual responsibility of 
Macrinus for the death of Caracalia 
was becoming known, and the soldiery 
were full of suspicions that he in¬ 
tended to curtail the privileges and 
the license they had enjoyed under 
Caiacalla. The bulk of the troops in 
Syria were incited to rise m the name 
of Caiacalla’s son; Macrinus was 
overthiown in a battle some miles 
from Antioch, and the young high 
priest of Elagabalus became Augustus 
Caesar (218), the Senate in Rome 
assenting as a matter of course. His¬ 
tory knows him by the name of his 
sun god, often twisted into the form 
of Heliogabalus. He dated his reign, 
actually of nearly four years, from the 
death of Caracalia (217-222). 

The reign was one vast orgy of the 
most’ extravagant and monstrous 
luxury and unspeakable vices; the 
only redeeming feature in it was the 
comparative absence of sheer blood- 


lust. In Rome the obscene rites of 
Priental deities superseded those of 
the western pantheon. After making 
every allowance for the exaggerations 
of shocked moralists and the inventive 
capacity of gloating prurience, what 
remains leaves the figure of Elagaba¬ 
lus the most contemptibly nauseating 
in the history of civilization. The one 
mitigating circumstance is the em¬ 
peror’s youth, for when at last the 
Praetorians slew him and flung his dead 
body into the Tiber, he cannot have 
been more than one-and-twenty 

Such a career as his was doomed 
from the first to be brief. Maesa, no 
doubt, very soon realized that if her 
hopes were to be fulfilled it must be 
through her second grandson, whose 
upbnnging was very different; for 
Alexander’s mother, Manna, was a 
shrewd and able as well as an am¬ 
bitious woman. The younger boy was 
of an .amiable nature, intdljggqt.awi. 
free from the inordinate §ensuajity qjt 
'the elder; and virtuous influences were 
Brought tSTeaT on Wiraforng. He 
'was, so to speak, everything that 
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FOUNDER OF A PERSIAN DYNASTY 
In 226 Ardashir. grandson of a Persian chief 
named Saosan. established himself upon the 
throne of Persia, and assumed the ancient title 
“King of Kings.' 1 The Sassanid dynasty thus 
founded b> him endured until 637 . 

From Sam, "Die Kunst des Allen Pcisiens“ 

Elagabalus was not, though it may 
be doubted whether he had real 
strength of character. 

Pains were taken to make him per¬ 
sonally popular with the soldiery, who 
were sickened at the unmanliness of 
the emperor; and it was finally their 
disgusted convictions that Elagabalus, 
in panic jealousy of his cousin, was 
determined to do away with him, that 
drove the Praetorians to invade the 
palace, slay Elagabalus, and proclaim 
Alexander Severus (a.d. 222-235) 
emperor, while yet in his seventeenth 
year. 

Another nightmare had passed. The 
chroniclers are unanimous in their 
praises of the virtues displayed by the 
young emperor, the restoration of 
tranquillity, the revival of the pros¬ 
perity which had suffered grievously 
from the merciless and capricious 
taxation imposed to meet the extrava¬ 
gances of the two last reigns. Prob¬ 
ably the moving spirit of the govern¬ 
ment for some years was Mamsea, who 
exercised a supreme influence over the 
sSn she had judiciously trained and 
guided;. The empire had suffered from 
a surfeit of the fruits of degeneracy, 
and welcomed a prince who was, at 
any rate, mild and virtuous. If he 
was young and inexperienced, there 
were plenty of men who had been 
trained to administration under Sep- 
timius Severus and Papinian to aid 
him in the task of government. 


Alexander, in his all too brief reign, 
would seem to have taken Antoninus 
and Marcus Aurelius as his models. In 
the civil administration he was guided 
by a carefully selected council of state, 
in which during his first years the 
leading minister was Ulpian, a pupil 
of Papinian; holding, like his master 
in the days of Severus, the curious 
composite office of praetorian prefect, 
which had in effect become a judicial 
rather than a military appointment. 
But the problem of effective control 
was rendered for him more difficult 
than it had ever been for the Anto- 
nines, through the failure of military 
discipline and the insubordination of 
the rank and file of the soldiery, a 
condition for which his predecessor 
Caracalla was without doubt mainly 
responsible. 

Alexander owed his throne, probably 
his life, to the Praetorians, and neither 
he nor they could forget it. Attempts 
on the part of their own protege to 
curtail military licence were the more 
angrily resented by them, though at 
first they were content to attribute 
them to their own prefect Ulpian, 
whom, rising in mutiny, they slew in 
the very presence of the emperor, who 
strove in vain to shield him from their 
fury. 

Alexander in person led Roman ar¬ 
mies on at least one great campaign 
against the Eastern power which now 
again bore the Persian instead of the 
Parthian, name. Trajan at the begin¬ 
ning, and Cassius Avidius in the sec¬ 
ond half, of the second century a.d. 
had struck heavy blows at the long 
formidable Arsacid power; Severus 
also had conducted a vigorous cam¬ 
paign against the Parthians. Butwiow 
the Arsacids had been swept away by 
a Persian chief, the founder of the Sas- 
sanid dynasty, who assumed the old 
Persian name Ardashir (Aftaxerxes) 
and was bent on nothing less than the 
recovery of the old empire of the Great 
King. He deliberately challenged 
Rome and bade her depart out of Asia; 
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and Alexander took up Ardashir’s 
challenge. 

The emperor retuined from the cam¬ 
paign to render to the Senate a grandil¬ 
oquent report of great victories won 
against immense odds. It seems clear 
however that the honors on the whole 
rested with the Persian who, though 
he suffered heavy defeats at the hands 
of the Romans and their dependent 
ally, Chosroes of Armenia, did not in 
fact lose any territory; while it would 
appear that the personal prestige of 
Ardashir was enhanced. Alexander, 
hitherto untried, had no military 
reputation to lose, but achieved 
none with the soldiery; and since 
they were already more than suffi¬ 
ciently disposed to mutiny and insub¬ 
ordination, the failure was fatal to the 
emperor. 

Alexander had scarcely returned to 
Rome when he was summoned to the 
northern frontier where the pressure 
from the German and other barbarian 
hordes was never-ceasing. There he 
met his fate. The story is obscure. 

The soldiery muti¬ 
nied, murdered Alex¬ 
ander in his tent, and 
proclaimed emperor 
the willing captain of 
their own choice. 

The new master of 
the world, the elect 
of the fighting fron¬ 
tiersmen who now 
formed the bulk of 
the Roman armies, 
was the Thracian 
Maximinus (235- 
238), a giant whose 
vast strength and al¬ 
most incredible 
powers of endurance 
had attracted the at¬ 
tention of Severus 
thirty years before. 

Such a man easily be¬ 
comes a hero in the 
eyes of men whose 
highest ideal is found 


in sheer physical prowess. Moreover, 
this barbarian of mighty thews had 
sufficient intelligence to win and to 
justify his promotion, not indeed to 
the highest military command but to 
positions of responsibility. The sol¬ 
diers believed that they had found to 
lead them a soldier of their own kind, 
of the only kind to whose discipline 
they were ready to submit. 

Maximinus was more than willing, 
but his crude intelligence was not com¬ 
mensurate with his highly developed 
muscles. F01 the moment, howevei, 
the sheer brute force of the man was 
irresistible, the more because the mur 
der of a ptince generally esteemed (as 
Alexander had been) was wholly unex¬ 
pected. For three years, remaining 
himself with the army on the Rhine or 
the Danube, Maximinus ruled the Em¬ 
pire; which meant mainly that he 
avenged himself on every one whose 
ambition, character or abilities he 
feared, or by whom he conceived him¬ 
self to have been slighted in the past; 
while all over the Empire he robbed 



EMPERORS DURING THE ARMY’S PLEASURE 
Brute strength was the dominant characteristic of the TbraiJJan 
Maximinus, whose three years’ reign was a nightmare of oppres¬ 
sion and cruelty. It ended with his murder in a.3&—in Wntifc 
year four other emperors met a violent death-wind then undrt 
Gordian III (right) the Empire bad comparative quiet. 
Capitolina and national Museums, Rome; photo** Ahiiorl jotd Anderson 
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PHILIP THE ARABIAN 
Marcus Julius Philippus I—his bust is a splen¬ 
did portrait—was yet another who waded to 
the throne through blood and perished by the 
sword During his Teign (344-49) the mille¬ 
nary of the foundation of Rome was celebrated. 

Vatican; photo, Anderson 

the cities of their public funds and 
stripped temples of their treasures, 
stamping out resistance by ruthless 
massacre. 

The general wrath and terror came 
to a head in the province of Africa. 
The people slaughtered an imperial 
official charged with the business of 
executing an imperial robbery, and 
forced Gordian, their own octogenarian 
prefect, in whose veins ran the blood 
of 'the Scipios, to assume the purple, 
very much against his own will, as¬ 
sociating with him his scarcely less 
reluctant son (a.d. 237). 

The Gordians made haste to report 
these proceedings 'to the Senate, sub¬ 
mitting themselves to its decision as 
the constitutional authority. The Sen¬ 
ate responded by confirming their elec¬ 
tion and declaring Maximinus a public 
enemy. But meanwhile the comman¬ 
der in Mauretania fell unon the Gor¬ 


dians and slew them. On receiving 
this alarming news the senators, who 
could hope for no mercy from Maxi¬ 
minus, elected two of their awn num¬ 
ber jointly, Balbinus and Maximus, 
to the principate (238); though forced 
by the city mob to associate with them 
as Caesar a very youthful Gordian. 
Maximinus, however, had to be reck¬ 
oned with; for after some delay he was 
now moving down from the northern 
frontier upon Italy, and the armies 
which could there be mustered had 
little prospect of being able to meet 
him successfully in the field. 

Maximinus, passing the Alps, found 
before him a denuded country, and a 
strongly defended fortress in Aquileia. 
He sat down before it and his troops 
began to starve; starving, they became 
mutinous, and murdered their chief in 
his tent. They had, of course, no alter¬ 
native but to profess loyalty to the 
constitutional authority. The sena¬ 
torial revolution was apparently com¬ 
plete. The joint emperors set about 
an honest attempt to place the govern¬ 
ment on an orderly basis and restore 
the discipline of the army, which very 
soon mutinied again, cut them in 
pieces, and declared the thirteen-year- 
old Gordian sole emperor. Five, em¬ 
perors—the two elder Gordians^ Maxi¬ 
minus, Maximus and Balbinus—had 
' all been slain within a period of twelve 
months (237-8). 

Millenary of Rome's Foundation 

hen there was a respite, since there 
was no reformer- bold enough to 
exasperate the soldiers again. The 
civil administration fell at first into 
the hands of a groujo of venal intrigu¬ 
ers^ and then into the worthier control 
01 the young emperor’s tutor Misi- 
theus, who, during his brief rule, ac¬ 
companied and directed Gordian on a 
successful campaign across the Eu¬ 
phrates, But Misitheus died, and his 
place as praetorian prefect was taken 
by a soldier, Philip the Arabian; who 
lost no time in supplanting and slaying 
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Gordian, having first won the favor of 
the soldiery, who hailed him emperor 
on the banks of the Euphrates (a.d. 
244)- 

Tradition affirms that Philip was by 
birth an Arabian and had been by pro¬ 
fession a brigand before entering the 
military service, his rise in which 
marks him as a man of some capacity. 
Also tradition claims him as a Chris¬ 
tian. The most notable event in his 
five years’ tenure of power was the 
magnificent celebration in 248 of the 
thousandth anniversary (according to 
the accepted popular chronology) of 
the foundation of the City of Rome 
in the legendary days of Romulus. A 
few months later news came to Rome 
that the legions on the lower Danube 
were in revolt and had proclaimed one 
Marinus emperor. 

Decius’ Worthy Use of Power 

he next report was that the sol¬ 
diers had turned on their own 
nominee and murdered him; but the 
position was sufficiently serious to de¬ 
mand the sending of an able comman¬ 
der, Decius—no Asiatic nor barbarian 
from the north, but of a famous old 
Roman family—to control the troops 
in that barbarian region. They, how¬ 
ever, were not to be controlled; and 
offered their new chief the choice be¬ 
tween empire and present death. He 
chose empire, and marched with his 
troops upon Italy; Philip met him with 
numerically superior forces near the 
border; but the victory lay decisively 
with the war-hardened veterans of 
Moesia. Philip was slain either in or 
after the battle. The Senate made 
haste to ratify the election of Decius 
('249), who professed, perhaps with 
truth, to have accepted the decision 
of his soldiers against his will. 

He would seem to have been a man 
of ability and character who was genu¬ 
inely resolved to make a worthy use 
of the power which had been thrust 
on him. He proposed to restore the 
state by a revival of the old Roman 


virtues; the first steps to that end 
being the appointment of an honored 
and distinguished senator, Valerian, to 
the long obsolete office of censor, and 
a zealous return to the pristine wor¬ 
ship of the ancient gods of Rome; 
which brought about a sharp but short 
persecution of the Christians, who had 
been undisturbed since the days of 
Marcus Aurelius. But action of an¬ 
other kind was immediately necessary. 
The menace on the middle and lower 
Danube was greater than it had ever 
been before. 

We have been familiar with Ger¬ 
mans under various tribal names on the 
Rhine and the upper Danube, since 
the first appearance of the Cimbri and 
Teutones in the time of Marius, down 
to the Quadi and Marcomanni who 



DECIUS, ROMAN EMPEROR 
Integrity of purpose as well as abiHfegB.4 « 
high courage distinguished ,8&- 

luctantly accepted the purple after* defeat 

of his predecessor, Philip, atf^TOhina ifl * 49 . 
He fell in battle against te 25 r , 
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vexed the empeior Maicus. The south¬ 
ern group was now coming to be known 
collectively as the Alemanni; those of 
the north weie later to acquire the 
general title of Flanks. The tribes in 
Dacia and on the lower Danube who 
challenged Trajan weie of a diffeient 
stock, Sarmatians and others, to whom 
Romans and Greeks applied the veiy 
indefinite name of Scythian. 

But a new movement was now work¬ 
ing among the more northern peoples 
who occupied both shores of the south¬ 
ern Baltic. The first of these to make 
themselves felt were the Goths, who 
now emerge in the place of the Saima- 
tians on the Danube. In 250 Decius 
was summoned to the Balkans by the 
news that a vast Gothic host, supple¬ 
mented by the fighting men of various 
non-Gothic tribes, had swarmed over 
the Danube and was ravaging the Ro¬ 
man province of Moesia. 

He found them engaged in besieging 
the fortress of Nicopolis. On his ap¬ 
proach they left it to attack the much 
more important stronghold of Philip- 
popolis, farther south Decius marched 


in pursuit; the Goths turned, surprised 
his army, put it to rout, and rolled 
on to Philippopolis, which fell after 
a stubborn resistance—since the Ro¬ 
man forces, demoralized by defeat, 
could not be hurried to its relief— 
yielding a great booty and many pris¬ 
oners of high station. Decius, how¬ 
ever, reorganized his army, blocked the 
passes, cut the Goths’ communications 
with the Tians-Danube, and threat¬ 
ened them with destruction. He was 
bent on dealing them nothing short 
of an annihilating blow and when at 
last he had bi ought them to bay he 
very nearly succeeded. Both sides 
knew that the stake was all or nothing. 
In the great battle of Forum Trebonii, 
the emperor’s gallant son was slain 
before his eyes, but the first line of 
Goths was shatteied, and the second. 
But the front of the third was cov¬ 
ered by a bog in which the imperial 
legions, pushing on to complete the 
victory, became hopelessly entangled, 
so that they were cut to pieces in the 
endeavor to extricate themselves, the 
emperor perishing with the rest of his 
legions (a.d. 251). 

The disaster was 
terrific, but not with¬ 
out precedent; its 
sequel, however, was 
even more ominous. 
Decius had realized 
that the Goths were 
foes who for the 
safety of the Empiie 
must be broken ut¬ 
terly and at all costs. 
Gallus, the successor 
chosen by the Senate 
—for the legions 
made no move—was 
of another mold. The 
defeat was of a char¬ 
acter which by no 
means proved that 
the Goths were in¬ 
vincible by the Ro¬ 
man arms, but Gallus 
would take no more 



VAINGLORIOUS VERSION OF A VICTORY 
Persian pride in the triumphs over Roman arms found expression 
11 many .reliefs on rocks and gems This sardonyx seal depicts 
the Persian king Sapor I (distinguished by the grooved globes 
attached to his.helm and shoulders) personally pulling the Roman 
emperor Valerian from his horse.—an imaginary incident, since 
Valerian was trapped by treachery 
Bibtiothaqxe Nattoaale, Paris, photo, Giranion 
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such risks. In return for retirement 
with all their booty and their pris¬ 
oners, and a pledge not again to invade 
the Roman territory, he offered them 
a heavy annual subsidy. They ac¬ 
cepted the terms with alacrity, and as 
a matter of course broke them as soon 
as it suited their purposes to do so. 

Within a few months, 
the Goths or their allies 
were pouring into Illyria. 
iEmilianus, commanding 
Pannonia, flung himself 
upon them and routed 
them. Having redeemed 
the honor of the Roman 
name, he, with the en¬ 
thusiastic support of his 
legions, claimed the 
majesty so unworthily 
enjoyed by Gallus. He 
invaded Italy; the troops 
of Gallus, who marched 
against him, deserted to 
the rebel; Gallus was 
slain at Spoletium (a.d. 

253). The Senate had 
barely time to ratify the 
title of the victor before he was in turn 
overthrown, four months after his vic¬ 
tory. 

Valerian, nominated three years be¬ 
fore to the honorable office of censor 
by Decius, had been sent to command 
the armies on the Rhine. Gallus had 
been a constitutionally appointed em¬ 
peror; jSEmilianus was a usurper. Va¬ 
lerian marched against him; the fickle 
soldiery turned against ^milianus and 
murdered him; and Valerian began a 
seven years’ reign (a.d. 253-260) 
which brought fresh disaster. With 
himself he associated his son Gallienus^ 
who reigned for eight years longer./^ 

Valerian was already not less than 
sixty when public acclamation set him 
on the throne of the Caesars. Despite 
his virtues, the event did not justify 
the selection. The guardianship of 
the German frontiers was placed in 
the hands of his son and colleague, to¬ 
gether with the able soldier Postumus, 


who achieved what were claimed as 
glorious victories over the Franks and 
the Alemanni; but the actual fact ap¬ 
pears to be that the north-Germans 
flooded across the lower Rhine into and 
through Gaul, even penetrating the 
Pyrenees; while the Alemanni were 
not so much curbed by the Roman 
arms as conciliated by 
Gallienus’ marriage to 
the daughter of their 
most powerful prince, 
upon whom estates were 
bestowed in Pannonia. 

While Gallienus was 
engaged in the West, his 
father Valerian was 
plunging into disaster in 
the Farther East. The 
great Ardashir was 
dead; he had held his 
own and a little more 
against Alexander, but 
at too great cost to be 
able himself to prose¬ 
cute the ambitions he 
bequeathed to his son 
Sapor, or Shapur. 
Sapor’s aggression was the cause of the 
campaign on which the young emperor 
Gordian was engaged when Philip 
usurped the purple in 244. Sapor, 
though checked for the moment, soon 
gathered strength. 

Chosroes of Armenia, himself one of 
the old Arsacid stock which Ardashir 
had ousted from the Parthian monar¬ 
chy, had always successfully defied the 
Persian, and had in fact achieved the 
most notable victories against him in 
the war of Alexander Severus, as the 
ally of Rome. Sapor turned his arms 
against Armenia, having first taken the 
precaution of procuring the assassina¬ 
tion of Chosroes, whose young heir, 
Tiridates, was unable to make head 
against the invader, Armenia fell an 
easy prey to Sapor, who captured the 
Roman fortresses of Carrhas—the scene 
of the Parthian triumph over Crassus 
which had occurred three hundred 
years before—and Nisibis. 



SAPOR, 

"KING OF KINGS" 
Sapor I succeeded his father 
Ardashir Artaxerxes) on the 
Sassanian throne in 241 and 
carried on the conflict with 
Rome. He died in 372. 

Berth Museum 
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There was more than enough mili¬ 
tary employment already for the 
younger of the two emperors, on the 
German front. Valerian, old though 
he was, assumed the command in the 
East. Xear Edessa his army, by the 
treachery of the praetorian prefect 
Macrianus, was led into a trap. The 
legions failed in a desperate attempt to 
cut their way out; Valerian entering 
Sapor's camp to hold a conference 
with him was treacherously seized, and 
the Roman force surrendered (a.d. 
260). 

The tale of the insults and degrada¬ 
tions to which his imperial captive was 
subjected—Sapor is said to have set 
his foot on the kneeling Valerian's neck 
whenever he mounted his horse—is 
doubtless more or less mythical, but 
certainly the old man did not long 
survive. The conqueror swept devas- 
tatingly over Syria, gathering spoils 
and captives, but without thought of 
setting up an organized dominion; only 
from Palmyra, on the border of the 
Syrian - desert, came horsemen under 
their gallant leader Odenathus, who 
evaded battle, cut Sapor’s communi¬ 
cations and harassed his retreat over 
the Euphrates. 

Gallienus, the unworthy son of an 
estimable though far from great father, 
was now sole emperor, save for the fact 
that an unfailing crop of claimants to 
the title was raised up in the provinces, 
at intervals of a few months, through¬ 
out his reign; though only nineteen of 
them can be counted, and most of 
lh.em were tyrants only in the sense 
that they snatched at power by rebel¬ 
lion, tradition r has labelled them the 
Thirty Tyrants. Enumeration would 
be superfluous. Gallienus was a ty¬ 
rant rather of the Neronic type, since 
he regarded himself as an intellectual. 

The "Thirty” were for the most 
part forced into rebellion by the sol¬ 
diery and removed by assassination. 
Only on Odenathus at Palmyra was 
the title of Augustus, with practically 
independent powers, bestowed by a 


grateful Senate and by Gallienus him¬ 
self—a title which on his death Ode¬ 
nathus passed on to his admirable and 
famous wife Zenobia. The whole 
wretched picture of the period is made 
the more ghastly by the fact that 
throughout it famine and plague raged 
from end to end of the anarchical 
Empire. 

The end came when a general, Aure- 
olus, invaded Italy at the head of the 
legions from the Rhine. Gallienus, 
who, like King John, was capable of 
occasional outbursts of startling en¬ 
ergy, roused himself from the round 
of vicious indulgence to march against 
him, and shut him up in desperate 
plight in Milan. But the cup was 
full; a conspiracy was formed; Gal¬ 
lienus was enticed from his cups and 
slain. "With his last words he nomi¬ 
nated as his successor the very man 
whom the conspirators themselves had 
selected, the low-born but able Illy¬ 
rian soldier Claudius (268). 

The choice, ratified by the Senate 
and accepted by the legions, was jus¬ 
tified by the event. Claudius would 
make no terms with the rebel in Milan 
save his unconditional surrender, nor 
did he interfere when the Senate con¬ 
demned Aureolus to death; but he 
soon gained a reputation for clemency 
by issuing a general indemnity. His 
business was to save the Empire from 
the Goths, who had assembled a vast 
force computed at 320,000 men, car¬ 
ried on a vast fleet in the Black Sea, 
and were pouring into Macedon and 
Thrace. The great campaign against 
them involved heavy fighting and 
fierce battles; very definitely it was 
the supreme skill of the emperor’s 
dispositions that finally won the de- 
TssivS 1 vteory of Naissus and earned 
for him the title of Gothicus. In 
the next year (a.d. 270) the victor 
died of the prevailing pestilence, but 
he had named as his successor the best 
of his officers, a man probably of his 
own race, and of peasant birth like 
himself, Aurelian. 
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Aurelian Crushes the Alemanni 

h£ defeat of the Goths was only a 
lust step in the saving of the Em- 
pue, and even their defeat by Claudius 
was not final. His death gave them 
fresh hopes, and it needed a fresh con¬ 
flict with Aurelian to bring about a 
conclusive treaty to which both par¬ 
ties loyally adhered. The Goths en¬ 
gaged to supply the Roman armies 
with a contingent, and withdrew over 
the Danube; but they were allowed 
to settle in Dacia, while the Dacian 
colonists were either transplanted to 
new lands in Mcesia or remained under 
Gothic dominion if they so elected. 


With the Goths Aurelian had ef¬ 
fected a genuine pacification, but 
even while he was doing so the Ale¬ 
manni were on the move again in 
great raiding contingents, pouring 
through the Ratian Alps into the plain 
of the Po. By a swift march up the 
Danube Aurelian caught the raiders 
as they were returning, and crushed 
their van on the north of the river 
while the rear was still on the south 
bank. The second body was envel¬ 
oped; but, threatened with annihila¬ 
tion and unable to advance, it burst 
through to the south again. The Ger¬ 
mans had the advantage in mobility, 




ABJECT SUBMISSION OF ROMAN EMPEROR TO PERSIAN XIN6 
Under the tombs of the Acbaememds at Naksh-i-Rustam, neai Persepolis, are a number of rook 
cartings Very notable is this representation of the proudest moment in the career of Sapor I, 
when, mounted on horseback and wearing the royal crown and armor, he received the surrender 
or the Roman emperor, Valerian, who knelt before him suing for grace. This event occurred • 
in 260, and thenceforward until Ins death the captive emperor suffered every humiliation at 

his conqueror's hands, 

Flora Fneiiich Sane, "Dte Kunst its Alien Pefliet i" 
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and it was only after a severe cam- nobia, aided by the wisdom of the phil- 

paipn and at least one defeat on Ital- osopher Longinus, had given protec- 

ian soil that Aurelian finally crushed tion and restored no small degree of 

them on the banks of the Metaurus; older and prospeiity, without aid from 

where nearly five centuries before the empeiors lecognized in the West, 
Claudius Xero had fought ard won the to whose pietensions Zenobia was by 


decisive battle of 
the Hannibalian 
war. Xevei in all 
those centuries had 
a foreign foe thiust 
so near to the heart 
of Italy; and there 
is a real significance 
in the fact that 
Aurelian was moved 
to raise a new wall 
of defense encircling 
Rome. 

The overthrow of 
the Alemanni, fol- . 
lowing the Gothic 
pacification, seemed 
to promise a long 
period of security 
on the Rhine-Dan- 
ube frontier. There 
remained beyond An IGNOBI 

the borders of the Gallienus succeede 
Empire the insolent ( t “* ken ca P. t,ve *>y 
Persian, still un- dered by his troop9 
punished for the "as one rec< 

devastation he had itmeo idle Tm 

wrought and the hu¬ 
miliation he had inflicted. But before 
that matter could be taken in hand 
there was still the task of reconsolidat¬ 
ing the Empire itself, which had fallen 
asunder during the period in which 
Gallienus reigned. 



no means willing to 
yield. When, how¬ 
ever, such a captain 
as Auielian asserted 
himself, Zenobia, 
with all her very 
unusual abilities, 
her courage, her vir¬ 
tues and her beauty, 
could stand no 
chance against him. 
But Tetricus and 
Gaul took prece¬ 
dence. 

In truth this self- 
styled emperor in 
Gaul and the West 
was only anxious to 
be relieved from a 
situation where he 
was anything but 
master. It would 
have cost him his 
life at the hands of 


An ignoble EMPEROR master, it would 

Gallienus succeeded his father Valeiian have cost him his 
(taken captive by the Persians) in 260 Hf e a t the hands of 
and reigned until 268, when he was mur- ... , , 

dered by his troops His profligate leign the Soldiery to make 
was one record of disaster. submission to Au- 

Sltuco delte Toms; photo, Alinati rplian* hut while 


d of disaster. submission to Au- 

e; photo, Aimaii relian; but while 
making a show of 
defiance he was engaged in betraying 
the troops who were driving him on, 
with the result that Aurelian won a 
crushing victory near Chalons, and 
established his authority. 

Then it was the turn of Zenobia. 


One general, Postumus, had set up 
a practically independent dominion in 
Gaul; his fourth successor, Tetricus, 
was now ruling in the West In the 
East Zenobia, following Odenalhus, not 
only claimed for herself the imperial 
title which had been legitimately be¬ 
stowed on him, but was in fact recog¬ 
nized throughout the East and Egypt, 
which owed to Palmyra their preserva¬ 
tion from the Persians. The abilities 
first of Odenathus and then of Ze- 


Dispatching his lieutenant Probus (af¬ 
terwards emperor) to Egypt, which 
acknowledged Zenobia’s sovereignty 
- Aurelian led the imperial troops 
against Palmyra. Zenobia and Ze¬ 
nobia’s army offered a valiant but vain 
resistance. Palmyra itself was be¬ 
sieged. At last Zenobia’s defiant cour¬ 
age broke down, and she was over 
taken and captured in an attempted 
flight. Along with Tetricus the cap¬ 
tive queen was displayed in the mag- 
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nificent triumph which celebrated the 
victories of Aurelian and the restora¬ 
tion of the Empire in its completeness 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic. 
The pride of Rome and of Aurelian 
being satisfied, the emperor displayed 
his magnanimity 'by receiving both the 
fallen monarchs into favor and en¬ 
dowing them liberally. 

It remained to deal with Persia; and 
ere long a great expedition organized 
to that end was well on its way when 
the emperor fell a victim to a vile 
conspiracy. He was struck down (in 
a.d. 275) still in the fifth year of a 
reign"which had been a succession of 
triumphs, not in a rebellion, but be¬ 
cause a few guilty persons feared de¬ 
tection and exemplary punishment. 

Probus' Too Brief Imperial Career 

0 well had Claudius and Aurelian 
restored discipline that the le¬ 
gions loyally awaited the Senate’s dil¬ 
atory choice of a new emperor. In 
character and capacity Tacitus, the 
successor eventually chosen, was no 
unworthy selection; but he was an old 
man, and he died on a campaign in 
Asia for which he was physically un¬ 
fitted when he had reigned six months. 
Notwithstanding the pretensions of 
Florianus, Tacitus’ brother, the claim 
of Probus—another Illyrian—to the 
Empire was formally 
submitted to, and 
confirmed by, the 
Senate (a.d. 276). 

Sapor was dead and 
the Persian expedi¬ 
tion was abandoned. 

If the Goths were 
quieted, the Germans 
and the Vandals and 
other Scandinavian 
peoples were growing 
increasingly active on 
the Rhine and the 
Raetian border, to say 
nothing of miscella¬ 
neous “Scythians.” 

Probus, a most dis¬ 


tinguished soldier, spent the six years 
of his reign 4 in vigorous and successful 
campaigns, carried far across the 
Rhine, enlisting from the barbarians 
themselves large bodies of auxiliary 
troops in the service of Rome. But 
no series of successes could disguise 
the fundamental dangers of the situ¬ 
ation. While Caesar Augustus was 
constantly engaged personally on cam¬ 
paigns on one frontier, he could not 
give his personal attention to the other 
regions of the great Empire, where the 
most apparently trusty of lieutenants 
might prove a broken reed. 

So it was now with Saturninus in 
the East. His legions forced him into 
a revolt, in which he neither expected 
nor desired to be successful. It col¬ 
lapsed before the advance of the im¬ 
perial forces, as did one or two others 
still more futile. The trouble was 
that such performances were possible 
even when the emperor was a soldier 
so brilliant and a statesman so dement 
as Probus. Still more ominous was it 
that one so universally applauded by 
soldiers and civilians alike was slain 
in a sudden hare-brained mutiny 
which had no better excuse than a ru¬ 
mor that the army was to be reduced 
(a.d. 281). With returning sanity the 
mutineers gave their allegiance to the 
praetorian prefect Carus. 



AURELIAN, “RESTORER OP THE WORLD” 

Lucius Domitius Aurelianus was bora about 213 of Pannonian 
peasant stock and became one of the chief officers of Claudius, 
whom he succeeded in 270. An autocratic but statesmanlike ruler 
and a brilliant soldier, he crushed all the enemies of Rome and 
restored the integrity of the Empire before his assassination. 

British Museum 
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AURELIAN’S WALL, NEAR THE PORTA S. PAOLO 
\ureltan began his new walls to defend Rome in 271 and they 
were completed under Probus in 280 They were more than twehe 
mile*- in circuit, were 60 feet high externally, were built of brick¬ 
faced concrete and had massne lowers at intervals of about fifteen 
yards Much of the wall still exists. 

Photo, .In da ton 


Probus had emphasized his loyalty 
to the constitution by his deference to 
the Senate. He had not, in form at 
least, usurped the principate; like 
Valerian and Claudius, he had taken 
the field as a champion of the consti¬ 
tution against a usurper, and. when ac¬ 
claimed emperor by his troops, had 
submitted his title, for free acceptance 
or rejection, to the sovereign choice of 
the Senate at Rome; as emperor he 
had treated the senatorial authority 
with even exaggerated respect. But 
with his death, all this was at an end. 
The Praetorians proclaimed Carus; 
even the formal acquiescence of the 
Senate was hardly invited; its au¬ 
thority, always dependent on the im¬ 
perial recognition, flickered out and 
was never again revived, 

Carus, though advanced in years, 
was an able and experienced soldier. 
Leaving his elder son Carinus in the 
West with the title of Caesar, he him¬ 
self again took up the project of the 
Persian war. On the way eastward, 
marching through THvricnm, he in¬ 


flicted a heavy defeat 
on a horde of Saima- 
tians, continued dur¬ 
ing the winter his ad¬ 
vance through Thiace 
and Asia Minor, and 
in 283 conducted a 
triumphant campaign 
in Mesopotamia and 
even beyond the 
Tigris. Theie, being 
seized with sickness, 
his tent was struck 
by lightning during a 
terrific thundeistorm; 
but whether it was 
the lightning or the 
illness or merely mor¬ 
tal agency that slew 
him, Carus perished 
in that storm. 
Though he would 
seem to have been not 
undeservedly popular, 
superstition elected to 
attribute his fate to the wrath of the 
gods of Persia; and the troops com¬ 
pelled his second son Numerian (on 
whom, as on Carinus, the title of 
Caesar had been bestowed) to abandon 
the expedition, on which he had ac¬ 
companied his father. 

The title of the two young Caesars 
to the succession as joint emperors was 
not disputed, though Carus was said 
to have intended to adopt a worthier 
heir in the person of Constantius, 
great-nephew of Claudius and gover¬ 
nor of Dalmatia; for Carinus had be¬ 
gun to display traits of character in¬ 
tolerable to his father. Now he gave 
his vicious propensities free rein and 
indulged in extravagances paralleled 
only by the worst of his predecessors. 

Numerian in the East was credited 
with both character and ability; but 
his health had broken down under the 
hardships of the Persian campaign. 
Though he accompanied his army in 
its withdrawal westward, he was con¬ 
stantly confined to a sick-bed, where 
he was rafrely seen by anyone save 
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Ariius Aper, the piaetorian prefect, 
thiough whom passed all business, and 
indeed all communication with the out¬ 
side world. At length the general sus¬ 
picions became uncontrollable; sol¬ 
diers forced their way into his pavilion, 
and found not a sick 
man but a corpse. 

That Aper, whose 
daughter Numerian had 
married, was intriguing 
for the succession to the 
dying emperor there was 
no manner of doubt; 
whether he had delib¬ 
erately compassed his 
son-in-law's death is an¬ 
other question on which 
the enraged soldiery, 
whose affections the 
dead prince had won, 
entertained no doubt. 

In a formal and orderly 
assembly of the army, 
the self- constituted 
council of the officers 
announced that they 
had chosen the captain 
of the bodyguard, Dio¬ 
cletian, to succeed 'and 
avenge Numerian. Aper 
was forthwith brought 
in chains before the new 
emperor who, there and 
then, calling the gods to 
witness the act of jus¬ 
tice slew him with his 
own hand. 

A few months Iatet 
the tyrant Carinus was 
slain, by the dagger of a 
man whose wife he had 
seduced. Yet another 
Illyrian, ofHbirth still 
Bumbler than were Clau¬ 
dius or Aurelian or Pro¬ 
bus—for the parents of 
Diocletian were slaves— 
was oh the throne of the 
Caesars (A.D._ a8,s). The 
first three in their brief 
reisms had served the 


Roman Empire well. The fourth, who 
reigned for twenty-one years, might be 
called its second founder. 

Cfhe Emperor Diocletian inherited a 
v difficult problem in the administration 
of the Roman Empire. The system of 
imperial finances had al¬ 
ways been oppressive 
and had fostered greed 
and corruption. The re¬ 
forms from Augustus to 
Claudius had improved 
matters somewhat but it 
was always possible for 
tax collectors and other 
financial manipulators 
and grafters to oppress 
"the people. The sturdy, 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY AND ITS HEROINE 

Syrian city of Palmyr a reached its apogee under Odena- 

After Ins death, however, his widow, Zenobia (above). 


tming independent sovereignly, was defeated and captured 
Aurelian, and Palmyra fell Splendid ruins, including this 
pie-gated triumphal areb, testify to its former greatness. 
Coin from Be i ttaulh t photo, F, M* Good 
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REORGANIZER OF THE EMPIRE 
Dioctrtian (b. 345) was proclaimed emperor b> 
the troops in 384 A brilliant soldier and an 
able administrator, he -virtually refounded the 
Roman Empire before his abdication in 305. 

He died in retirement at Salona in j 13. 

CapHoline Museum, photo, Andetsoll 


268-283) had fully vindicated the maj¬ 
esty and might of Rome after more 
than half a century of repeated dis¬ 
asters and degradations. By their per¬ 
sonal qualities, as soldiers mainly, they 
had broken the onslaughts of the bar¬ 
barians on every frontier, had saved 
the Empire from impending disruption, 
and had restored discipline in the ar¬ 
mies. What they did could only have 
been done by men who were primarily 
great soldiers with a military outlook. 
But they certainly had not the 
opportunity, and perhaps none of 
them had the outlook needed, to set 
about the political reorganization re¬ 
quired to secure the Empire from 
dissolution; this was the achievement 
of Diocletian, who was fortunate in 
having twenty years during which to 
effect it. 

Diocletian Refounds the Empire 
HIS Illyrian “ranker,” who had 
been chosen deliberately by the of¬ 
ficers of the army in the East in sol¬ 
emn conclave assembled, not because 
he was their acting chief, but on his 
merits, must have been a man of the 
most impressive and individual per¬ 
sonality. He had risen from the hum¬ 
blest position with no advantages of 



middle class Romans had become "for¬ 
gotten men”, left to the mercy of the 
ruthless plutocrats. By the time of 
Diocletian the emperors found that 
three centuries of incompetence and 
graft had all but ruined the richest por- 
tion$ of the globe: 

Diocletian reconstructecMJie impe- 
rial system. In some respects'll re ' 
Construction was a dapted for meetiCS 
an. existing emergency, but' not 
perma nence, and so far it broke down 
wBHTHe himself resigned the helm; 
but, m other respects, he was th° 
founder of the system which enabled 
flie Byzantine Empire to survive his 
death for more than eleven cen¬ 
turies. 

Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, in the 
course of the last sixteen years (a.d. 


education, simply by character and 
ability, and he continued to exercise a 
complete mastery over men by no 
means inclined to recognize a master. 
He was entirely unfettered by prece¬ 
dents and conventions, though he made 
no war upon them as such. He opened 
his career as emperor by publicly slay¬ 
ing a criminal with his own hand; he 
ended it, as no man before him save 
Sulla had done, simply because he was 
^jgjgd of it. He shed the ingrained tra- 
ditioJSL 0 * a thousand years, and practi¬ 
cally icjtf orec t the city of Rome, a thing 
that no \* an not a remarkable origi¬ 

nal genii 3 wou ld have dreamed of 
doing bei ause his taught him 

that the cl n . ter ° { ftavify was not in 
Italy but j n the East. And, from be¬ 
ginning to* end * after the fal1 of Ca ' 
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rinus, his authority was undisputed, 
even when he seemed to be voluntarily 
sharing it with others. 

The Roman legislature, which, after 
the fall of the Republic, was the aris¬ 
tocratic Senate, had long been a de¬ 
fender of greed, corruption and graft, 
tinder Diocletian the Senate was sup¬ 
pressed, and the administrative branch 
of the government became all-powqr- 
ful. The administrative bureaucracy 
' was improved in quality and.extended 
in numbers to give greater efficiency 
and more careful inspection of public 
affairs. 

Banking, credit and coinage were in 
a disorganized condition. Diocletian 
recognized the devaluation which had 
actually come to exist and endeavored 
to stabilize the Roman currency at a 
level which bore some relation to ex¬ 
isting values, taking what profit ac¬ 
crued for the state. 

Diocletian was determined to reduce 
the high cost of living and to provide 
better living conditions for the mass 
of free Romans. By his famous edict 
of 301 a.d. he established maximum 
prices for commodities throughout the 
empire. He decreed that craftsmen 
and tradesmen must stay within their 
own industries and that their descend¬ 
ants must follow in their parents’ foot¬ 
steps. His scheme of industrial control 
by the state was extended to agri- 
' culture. State granaries and stock- 
' yards were established. He permitted 
“the payment of taxes in kind. Ten¬ 
ants were compelled to remain on their 
lands for life, which measure designed 
to increase the production of wheat 
and livestock. 

To support his new system and to 
base taxation on capacity to pay, Dio¬ 
cletian reorganized the taxation sys¬ 
tem, instituted a direct land tax, and 
otherwise endeavored to increase the 
public income. Unfortunately, he did\ 
not end the system of making the mid¬ 
dle-class element in the cities response 
ble for collecting the taxes which th^ 


rich landlords were only too eager to 
dodge. This policy, instituted before 
the reign of Diocletian, ultimately 
ruined the urban middle class, and was 
the_most important single politico-eco¬ 
nomic cause of the decline of the 
^Roman Empire. 

One of the most conspicuous of Dio¬ 
cletian’s acts, that which most appeals 
to the imagination and is most gener¬ 
ally remembered in connection with his 
name, yra s the sharing of the imperial 
authority, first with one colleague who 
bore like himself the supreme title of 
Augustus, and then six years later with 
two more subordinate colleagues with 
the title of Caesar, commonly bestowed 
on a designated heir. 

Partition of the Empire 
N 286 he had already made up his 
mind that the East and the West 
must be under separate military com¬ 
mand and have separate Imperators, 
without splitting East and West into 
rival dominions. The dominion was 
to remain one, but under two emperors, 
the second of whom would never think 
of himself as a rival of the first, as 
would be only too likely if he were 
officially a satrap or viceroy; he must 
therefore be a colleague. The man 
for the place was Maximianus, a 
mighty warrior but Diocletian’s de¬ 
voted admirer, and, almost inevitably, 
an Illyrian or Pannonian, who would 
certainly defer to his colleague’s judg¬ 
ment on any doubtful question. The 
partition into East and West was a 
personal arrangement, and if one of 
the emperors died there could be no 
question of a disputed succession. 
Meanwhile, Maximian should have 
charge of the West, the senior emperor 
that of the East, with a general super¬ 
vision of the whole. 

The scheme worked well; for the 
fancy names the two chose to assume, 
Jovius and Herculius, were expressive; 
Hercules was the heroic instrument of 
Jove the omnipotent. The harmony 
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was complete. It worked so well that 
in 292 the principle was extended. 
Each of the emperors took a subordi¬ 
nate colleague; the Augustus would 
in each case be ultimately succeeded 
by his Ctesar, who, meanwhile, was 
Imperator in half of his half of the 
Empire. For the western Caesar was 
chosen that Constantius whom Carus 
was said to have determined to appoint 
his own successor; for the eastern, 
Diocletian's able but brutal son-in-law 
Galerius. Maximian had Italy and 
Africa, Constantius had Gaul, Britain 
and probably Spain, Galerius the 
Balkans, and Diocletian Asia with 
Egypt. The arrangement remained in 
force, and continued to work well, till 
a.d. 305, when Diocletian himself chose 
to abdicate and to compel the reluctant 
Maximian to do the same. Then be¬ 
gan the rivalries inevitable sooner or 
later under such a system. 

This experiment collapsed when it 
had served its turn; as it was bound 
to do. But other features of Diocle¬ 
tian’s system were enduring. He made 
Asia the pivotal center of the Empire 
instead of Italy (where Maximian 
made Milan instead of Rome his capi¬ 
tal), preparing the way for Constan¬ 
tine to plant its headquarters at By¬ 
zantium. He obliterated the fiction 
that the Empire was a modification of 
the old Republic, or indeed was any¬ 
thing other than an unqualified des¬ 
potism. He gave the imperial court 
an Oriental character foreign to all 
tradition. The functions of the Senate, 
even as a deliberative body concerned 
with the affairs of the commonwealth, 
disappeared. 

Reforms in the Administrative System 
he most complete change, however, 
was in the development of the 
administrative system, severing the 
military and the civil functions. The 
first Claudius had indeed laid the foun¬ 
dations of a bureaucratic system which 
i had done much towards preserving the 
' routine of government; but it was in¬ 


significant ’n comparison with the net¬ 
work of officialdom which grew up un¬ 
der the new order, when civil and 
military functions ceased to be dis¬ 
charged by the same officers. The con¬ 
tinuous uninterrupted working of the 
civil machinery which resulted was 
one of the most material forces in 
preserving the Empire from dissolu¬ 
tion. 

If Diocletian's partition of the Em¬ 
pire was* in the nature of things not 
destined to last, it served its immedi¬ 
ate purpose of carrying on the work of 
the Illyrian emperors. (We may re¬ 
mark, incidentally, that all Diocletian’s 
colleagues were also of Illyrian stock.) 
That had been the defense of the 
frontier and the unification of the 
Empire, which was in danger of break¬ 
ing up into Roman, Gallic and Syrian 
states. The western Augustus had 
hardly entered on office and signalized 
his authority by crushing a widespread 
insurrection of the downtrodden peas¬ 
antry in Gaul, when Britain declared 
its independence; and for seven years 
the two Augusti found themselves com¬ 
pelled to recognize a third in the per¬ 
son of the Batavian or Belgian adven¬ 
turer Carausius. 

Carausius’ adventure in Britain 

3 t was a curious episode, not without 
significance. For some years the 
north Germans had been developing 
piratical fleets in the harbors and es¬ 
tuaries of the North Sea, whence they 
raided the Roman provinces of Gaul 
and Britain. Those fleets were suc¬ 
cessfully checked only when Maximian 
placed in command of a defense squad¬ 
ron Carausius, a daring sailor, prob¬ 
ably of the Belgae. He held up the 
pirates, but was charged with appro¬ 
priating the recovered booty to his own 
ends; whereupon, instead of meeting 
the charge, he crossed the Channel and 
was hailed with acclamation when he 
proclaimed himself emperor of Britain. 
Holding the seas he could defy inva¬ 
sion and threaten to raise insurrection 
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in Gaul. For the time it was worth 
while for the Roman emperors to ac¬ 
cept the accomplished tact and come 
to an agreement with him, acknowledg¬ 
ing him as a partner; for Africa and 
Egypt demanded their active atten¬ 
tion. 

Carausius ruled with vigor and suc¬ 
cess. But by 292 Maximian had over¬ 
come the tribesmen of Mauretania and 
Diocletian had restored order in Egypt. 
They appointed the Caesars Constan¬ 
tly and Galerius, and resolved to re¬ 
move their unwelcome colleague in the 
north; but they failed, because they 
could by no means cross the Channel. 
Their work was done for them, how¬ 
ever, when Carausius was assassinated 
by his amBTfious but incompetent lieu¬ 
tenant Allectus in 293. In 296 the lieu¬ 
tenant of Constantius evaded the fleet 
of Allectus. effected a landing in Brit¬ 
ain, and easily crushed the usurper; a 
tyrant who depended not, like Carau¬ 
sius, on loyal subjects, but on bands 
of hiied Frankish adventurers. No re¬ 
conquest was called for; the whole 
province welcomed Constantius on his 
arrival, and continued to prosper under 
his able and enlightened rule till his 
death in a,d. 306. 

Diocletian, however, found another 


| Persian war forced 
upon him. For Ti- 
ridates, the son of 
that Chosroes of Ar¬ 
menia who was the 
ally of Alexander 
Severtis, bad recov¬ 
ered the kingdom 
from which he had 
been ejected when an 
infant by the Persian 
Sapor, but was now 
again driven out by. 
Narses, a descendant 
of Sapor. Rome 
could not be deaf to 
the appeal of her ally 
and protege. In 297 
Galerius was sum¬ 
moned from the 
Danube to take the field as Diocletian’s 
lieutenant on the Euphrates. Over¬ 
rashness brought on him a heavy de- 
' feat at Carrhre, from which he barely 
Scaped with his life. He was, however, 
allowed to redeem the disaster by an¬ 
other campaign, in which he won a 
decisive victory, enabling Diocletian 
to dictate a treaty which the Persian 
could accept without humiliation, fcl- 
Jowed by a peace which endured for 
forty years. * 

It was perhaps the sense that the 
Christian Church was an organization 
apart from the state, and demanding 
from its members an obedience which 
might be inconsistent with obedience 
to the state, that caused Diocletian 
to let loose the severest persecution 
to which that body, for some time al¬ 
most immune, had yet been subjected. 

In this persecution there is no doubt 
that he was urged on by his half¬ 
barbarian colleagues Maximian and 
Galerius; Constantius, a man of cul¬ 
tivation and superior birth and breed¬ 
ing, would have nothing to do with it 
in his quarter of the Empire. 

The persecution was in full swing 
when Diocletian, at the height ofjbis 
joower an d prest ige, resigned the.im¬ 
perial 3 Taj 3 gg? jeftich Aurelian had been 
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the first to assume, and retired to cul¬ 
tivate his garden unencumbered by 
cares of state (a.d. 305). Maximian, 
overborne by his colleague’s stronger 
will, resigned at the same time. Ga- 
lerius and Constantius automatically 
became Augusti, and two new Caesars 
took their places. Ignoring the claims 
of Constantine the son of Constantius, 
and Maxentius the son of Maximian, 
Diocletian, by his last public act, con¬ 
firmed the selection made by Galerius 
of his nephew Daza, better known as 
Maximan, and an undistinguished ad¬ 
herent, Severus. 

The reforms of Diocletian ulti¬ 
mately proved a failure because the 
grafting landlords persisted in resisting 
any effort at reform. They were in¬ 
credibly short-sighted, refused to play 
ball with Diocletian, and resisted all 
efforts to promote justice and stability. 
The rich evaded new taxes as well as 
the old ones so that all the tax burden 
fell on the middle class, which was 
crushed out. Roman society came to 
be divided into a very few anti-social 
rich at the top and a 
■city rabble and ser- 
jvile peasantry at the 
jbottom. The class¬ 
ical schdlar, Samuel 
"Dill, tells us how in 
"the years following 
the reign of Diocle¬ 
tian, “in a society in 
which poverty was 
“almost branded with 
infamy, poverty was 
steadily increasing 
1; mid wealth becoming 
' more insolent and ag- 
i gressive.” 

Struggle lor the 
Supremacy 

C onstantius re¬ 
tained the west¬ 
ern division, his head¬ 
quarters being at Au¬ 
gusta Trevirorum, the 
modern Trfcvts or 


Trier. Galerius took the Danube 
and Asia Minor. Severus was sent to 
Milan, Maximin to the East. Con¬ 
stantine, who was now thirty-three 
and had already distinguished himself 
in the Eastern wars, hastened to join 
his father, whose health was very pre¬ 
carious. Fifteen months later, in 306, 
Constantius died at York, and Con¬ 
stantine was able to inform Galerius 
that he had been compelled by the 
legions to accept the succession with¬ 
out waiting for formal appointment, 
Galerius dared only to ratify his ac¬ 
cession as the junior Caesar, while Sev¬ 
erus became the second Augustus. 

Constantine, however, was not the 
only person dissatisfied. Maximian 
was thirsting to resume the honors he 
had so unwillingly resigned. The Ro¬ 
man Senate wanted to reassert itself, 
and, incited no doubt by the ex-em¬ 
peror, proclaimed his son Maxentius 
Augustus. Maximian emerged from 
his retirement to support his son with 
his own military ability and prestige. 
Severus, marching hot-foot from Milan, 



NORTH GATE OP AUGUSTA TREVIRORUM 
Made the capital of Gaul by Diocletian, and the administrative 
center of the western provinces, Augusta Trevironun—the modern 
Treves—-was the favorite residence of Constantine, during ..whose 
reign this noble gateway, the Porta Nigra, was probably built. 
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found that Rome was already lost, and 
fled to Ravenna, but was tricked by 
Maximian into surrender, and was 
then required to end his own life. 
Maximian then himself resumed the 
title he had resigned, and, to win from 
Constantine the support he could 
hardly afford not to give, offered him 
his daughter Fausta in marriage, and 
the title of Augustus. Constantine ac¬ 
cepted both offers, but without com¬ 
mitting himself too deeply. Maximian 
prepared to defend Italy against the 
impending invasion of Galerius. 

Galerius with his legions from Illy- 
ricum came, saw, and—retreated. All 
Italy was against him, and could only 
be won by a long series of sieges, which 
was out of the question. Returning to 
the East, he handed over the command 
in Illyria to his countryman and friend 
Licinius, nominating him Augustus in 
the room of Severus. Thereupon Maxi- 
min demanded and extorted from him 
the higher title instead of that of 
Caesar; so that there were now six 
claimants to the name of Augustus. 

Then in 308 Maximian and his son 
quarreled, the soldiery declared for 
Maxentius, and for two years Maxi¬ 
mian, refused an asylum by Galerius 
but harbored by Constantine, intrigued 
to recover power, till his repeated 
treacheries drove his son-in-law to re¬ 
quire him to die as Severus had died. 
In the following year (311) Galerius 
too died of a loathsome disease, having 
retained his supremacy in the East un¬ 
disputed to the end. His last act, 
whether dictated by remorse or by su¬ 
perstition, was the repeal of the perse¬ 
cuting decree against the Christians. 

Constantine’s Victory over Maxentius 
f the four surviving Augusti three 
had no present desire to challenge 
a struggle for supremacy. But when 
it became obvious that Maxentius was 
preparing to attack Constantine, the 
iniquities of the rule of the former in 
AfricS and Italy warranted his rival' 
in anticipating ,the_blow_ and striking 


first, in the character of liberator. In 
312 he swooped through the Alps, shat¬ 
tered two opposing armies at Turin 
and Verona, and finally wiped out 
Maxentius under the walls of Rome 
at the decisive battle of the Mulvian 
Bridge. 

Tradition, resting on statements 
made by Constantine himself, affirms 
that he had seen a vision of the Cross 
displayed in the sky, with the inscrip¬ 
tion, “by this standard thou shalt con¬ 
quer.” Whether he saw, imagined, or 
invented the vision none knows nor 
ever shall know. The two fundamen¬ 
tal facts remain that Constantine made 
himself the champion not of the Chris¬ 
tian creed, but of the Christian body, 
and that he did not become a member 
of the Christian body by the rite of 
baptism till twenty-five years had 
passed. He accepted and retained the 
official dignity of Pontifex Maximus, 
high priest of the immemorial religion 
of Rome, and he sanctioned his own 
deification; but he placed Christianity 
in the category of religions sanctioned 
and no longer proscribed officially; 
and once that was done the magnifi¬ 
cent organization of the Church, a 
brotherhood spread over the whole 
Empire, insured that it should have 
no rival. No other religion had that 
element of brotherhood. 

The West hailed the victory of Con¬ 
stantine joyfully. To the Roman Sen¬ 
ate he spoke comfortable words which 
meant nothing, and they responded by 
the pronouncement, which also meant 
nothing, that he was the supreme Au¬ 
gustus. Licinius had viewed the over¬ 
throw of Maxentius with entire good 
will, though he gave no direct assist¬ 
ance; whatever the Roman Senate 
might be pleased to say was of no ac¬ 
count to him; and when in 313 Con¬ 
stantine issued from Milan lie decree 
which was the charter of Christjafiity, 
Licinius published it on his otto ac¬ 
count with perfect equanimity, and 
with some advantage to himself in the 
contest now rashly forced upon him 
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by the third (and in actual fact the 
senior) Augustus. Maximin, utterly 
crushed in a swift campaign, died by 
his own hand. The families of Maxen- 
tius and Maximin alike weie obliter¬ 
ated by the two victors. After the 
year 313 there were only two emper¬ 
ors, one in the East and one in the 
West. 

Final Triumph of Constantine 

en yeais later there was only one 
empeior. As early as 314 Con¬ 
stantine found reason or excuse for 
attacking Licinius, but the forces of 
the rivals were so evenly matched that 
after one indecisive campaign, some¬ 
what in Constantine’s favor, hey came 
to terms, fixing a boundary which left 
Licinius no more than a corner of Eu¬ 
rope. For the next nine years Con¬ 
stantine was administering the West, 
completing the reorganization of the 
governmental machinery and of the 
army, and preparing for the final con¬ 
test with Licinius. While Constantine 
was welding his subjects together and 
winning their confidence, Licinius was 
alienating the forces which were in the 
ascendant but were already in his eyes 
engaged on the side of his adversary. 
When the crash came he made it a bat¬ 
tle between Christianity and the old 
paganism, of which he posed as the 
champion in spite of his record in 313 
—and the fight, though stubborn, was 
fought and finished in the course of 
the single year 323. The fallen em¬ 
peror shared the fate of Maximian and 
Severus. Never had any man enjoyed 
power so vast and at the same time so 
utterly undisputed as Constantine dur¬ 
ing the fourteen years of life that re¬ 
mained to him. 

In the nine years when Constantine 
was undisputed master in the West,/ 
but only in Europe and Africa (iny 
which we must remember that Roman * 
terminology did not include Egypt)./ 
besides elaborating civil administration 
and reforming the army, he and his 
son Crispus had waged victorious wars 



CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 
Constantine I began his reign in the West m 
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came sole master of the Empire, when he trans¬ 
ferred hi9 seat of empire to Byzantium. (Con¬ 
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against Germans and Goths, whose 
aggressions had been renewed. Not 
less vitally important, however, was 
the fact that an entirely new 1 elation 
was established or inaugurated be¬ 
tween the monarchy and the hitheito 
officially unrecognized or actually pro¬ 
scribed Christian Church. The state 
had not concerned itself with creeds 
except where they led or were supposed 
to lead to anti-social or politically se¬ 
ditious activities; though it had re¬ 
quired occasional conformity to cere¬ 
monial observances which had ac¬ 
quired a political significance, making 
exception only in favor of the Jews. 
The ground on which it had chosen 
Christianity for repression was pre¬ 
cisely that the Church was a morally 
dangerous organization claiming for 
itself an authority higher than that of 
the state. 

Constantius had realized that there 
were no more law-abiding subjects 
than the Christians; Constantine had 
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discovered that the support of the 
Church was politically valuable. The 
result was a sort of informal concordat, 
the Church cementing its association 
with an emperor who was almost per¬ 
suaded to be a Christian by appealing 
to him as arbiter on certain pressing 
questions of Church discipline on 
which it was divided; with the further 
effect that on the one hand what had 
been a purely religious brotherhood ac¬ 
quired a great and increasing political 
influence, while on the other the state 
invested itself with powers of ecclesi¬ 
astical legislation. 

Official Recognition of Christianity 

he seal was placed on the new or¬ 
der when in a.d. 324 Constantine 
confirmed and extended the edict of 
Milan by a final edict of toleration, 
and in the following year presided over 
the General Council of the Church at 
Nicaea, which repudiated though it 
could not crush the Arian doctrine— 
henceforth condemned as “heresy”— 
concerning the Mystery of the Holy 
Trinity which continued to divide 
the Christian world for centuries to 
come. 

Constantine reigned for twelve more 
years, till his death in 337, giving com¬ 
pleteness to the system of which Dio¬ 
cletian had laid the foundations; hut 
a.d. 330 has been taken as the terminal 
year of this Chronicle, as the moment 
when Rome yielded place to Constan¬ 
tinople as capital of the Empire, which 
remained in being for eleven centuries 
more. Rome indeed had lost her pri¬ 
macy when Diocletian took up his own 
headquarters in the East, at Nicome- 
dia. Constantine recognized the essen¬ 
tial fact. But in his final struggle 
with Licinius he had learned the enor¬ 
mous strategical value of Byzantium 
on the strait separating Asia from 
Europe; its commercial value was 
already conspicuous, though it was 


only one of the minor cities of the 
Empire. 

He resolved to make it the Imperial 
City; for five years he planned and 
builded; he gave it his own name, the 
City of Constantine. In 330 the work 
was completed, with a lavish magnifi¬ 
cence, and from that time, though lip- 
service continued to be rendered to the 
dignity of the city on the Tiber, the 
city on the Bosporus was in fact the 
New Rome. 

The East: Gupta Dynasty in India 
hiefly we must turn to the ob¬ 
scure annals of the farther East. 
Our materials provide us with no more 
than a note. In India the Scythian 
(Turkish?) dominion of Kushan is 
presumed to have broken up into sat¬ 
rapies early in the third century a.d., 
and it was while Constantine was 
reigning in the West that a new and 
powerful native dynasty, the Gupta, 
was founded in Oudh and Magadha by 
a second Chandragupta, whose first 
regnal year is dated 320. 

While Alexander Severus was reign¬ 
ing in the West and Ardashir was 
transforming the Parthian into the 
Persian dominion, the Han dynasty in 
China was wiped out and the empire 
was divided (220-265) for the period 
of the “Three Kingdoms”—North, 
South and West—after which it was 
more or less reunited under the west¬ 
ern Chin dynasty (265-317), which in 
turn gave place to the eastern Chins. 
In central Asia the nondescript Scyth¬ 
ian tribes of diverse races, mainly p er¬ 
haps Mongol, owned no masters for 
long, but warred promiscuously with 
each other or with their neighbors to 
south, east, or west; by turns ac¬ 
knowledging or repudiating the sover¬ 
eignty of the Chinese or the Persian 
overlord- The great westward, .erup¬ 
tion of the "Huns was to come in thq 
“fifth^cenjtuiy,. 
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king of the German troops in Italy, deposes 
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dently, but nominally as the viceroy of the 
Roman Augustus at Constantinople. 

End of the dual Roman Empire of East and 
West, 
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n the days of Constantine the 
Great, one vast political organi¬ 
zation covered every part of the 
civilized world that was recognized as 
civilized by the citizens of the Roman 
Empire. The Empire held its marches 
against the barbarians of the north 
and the Persians in the east; but upon 
them it could make no effective coun¬ 
ter-impression. And their pressure 
westward and southward increased 
continually because in the west and the 
south lay wealth for the winning, but 
also because from the farther north, 
and now from the farther east as well, 
they were themselves subjected to 
pressure by migrant hordes. For the 
nomads from central Asia, whom the 
Chinese called Hsiung-nu and the Eu¬ 
ropeans Huns, were * streaming into 
Europe past the Caspian. 

Organization of Constantine's Empire 

HE fact which the third century 
had proved past dispute was that 
the Empire was too large for control 
by one man. Constantine did not 
share his authority as Diocletian had 
done; but he retained Diocletian’s 
quadruple partition, with a civil gov¬ 
ernor—a prefect in entire charge of 
justice and finance, but with no mili¬ 
tary authority—in each governorship 
or prefecture, directly responsible to 
the emperor but to no one else. The 
two capitals also, Rome and Constan¬ 
tinople, had each a separate prefect. 
The areas corresponded to the divi¬ 
sions made by Diocletian. The whole 
Was subdivided into twelve “dioceses,” 
each under a “vicar’ or'vice-prefect, 
immedfately responsible to the prefect, 
and these again into one hundred and 


sixteen presidencies or provinces cor¬ 
respondingly subordinated. 

Necessarily there was a host of mi¬ 
nor, but well paid, officials, and each 
of the higher officials was provided 
with a huge secretarial staff; the ex¬ 
pense was enormous and bore very 
heavily on the taxpayers. Whether 
the machinery worked ill or worked 
well at a given time in a given place, 
'it had at least the advantage that 
automatically it always remained 
working. 

On the military side, now completely 
severed from the civil, the- Same prin¬ 
ciple was adopted. The armies in each 
of the four territorial divisions were 
under two general officers, “magistri,” 
masters, of the horse and foot respec¬ 
tively; under the eight generals were 
thirty-five “duces,” dukes, of whom 
some ten enjoyed the superior title of 
"_qpmjtes,” companions or counts. In 
both services each grade had its own 
title of dignity, corresponding to the 
"excellency,” "most noble,” "honor¬ 
able,” and so on, of modem high of¬ 
ficialdom. And in both the subordi¬ 
nate, immediately responsible to his 
immediate superior, was ultimately re¬ 
sponsible to the emperor. 

Nevertheless, we shall see that be¬ 
fore thirty years had passed after the 
death of Constantine a reversion to the 
system as at first inaugurated by Dio¬ 
cletian was so far imposed by circum¬ 
stances that the Empire was again 
parted into East and West, and was 
never effectively reunited; and further 
that the Christian Church, closely as¬ 
sociated with the state, as we have 
seen in page 326, by the action of 
Constantine, was similarly parting into 
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Eastern or Greek and Western or 
Latin. 

Death and Successors of Constantine 
t the close of his long reign Con¬ 
stantine was summoned east by 
the activities of the most dangerous 
of all the Persian kings, Sapor II (310- 
381), sometimes called the Great. It 
would seem that he was at least con¬ 
templating a campaign when he fell 
ill and died at Nicomedia (Diocletian’s 
eastern capital) in a.d. 337 at the age 
of sixty-four, in the fourteenth year of 
his reign as sole emperor, and the 
thirty-first since his accession as Caesar. 
Almost at the last he had been bap¬ 
tized; nevertheless the customary di¬ 
vine honors were bestowed on the de¬ 
parted Augustus. 

Constantine had destined three sons 
and two nephews to the succession. 
Two of his sons, Constans and Con¬ 
stantine, the youngest and the eldest, 
were absent. With the consent of the 
third, Constantius, the other members 
of the imperial family except two 
young cousins were slaughtered by the 
soldiery. The Empire was by agree¬ 
ment parted between the three sons, 
Constantine taking the west. Constans 
the center and Constantius the east. 
The eldest of the three new emperors 
was one and twenty; their two cousins, 
Gallus and Julian, nephews of the 
great Constantine, were in 337 aged 
twelve and six respectively. 

Renewed Conflict with Persia 

rom the outset Constantius was 
very thoroughly occupied in cop¬ 
ing with the activities of the Persian 
Sapor; but in a short time the two 
other brothers were quarreling and 
then actually fighting over the posses¬ 
sion of Illyria. The elder, Constan¬ 
tine, was slain in an ambush near 
Aquileia {340), and the younger, Con¬ 
stans, was recognized throughout the 
western dominion. Ten years later his 
reigp, too, was brought to- a violent 
end. 


Meanwhile Constantius was fighting 
with Sapor, a much more interesting 
personality than any of the sons of 
Constantine. Bom in 310, he was al¬ 
ready a crowned king when he first saw 
the light, the ceremony having been 
performed after his father’s death dur¬ 
ing his mother’s pregnancy. Following 
the peace of Diocletian, won by the 
arms of Galerius, more than thirty 
years had passed without actual col¬ 
lision between the Roman and Persian 
empires, though a clash was impending 
at the moment of the death of Con¬ 
stantine, when Sapor was twenty-seven. 
For Sapor II, like Ardashir and Sapor 
I, conceived that all Asia, with Egypt, 
belonged of right to the Persian Em¬ 
pire. In the long years of his minor¬ 
ity nothing of note had befallen; but 
as soon as he came to man’s estate he 
showed vigor, smiting the Arab ene¬ 
mies who had taken advantage of his 
youth, yet dealing so temperately with 
their tribesmen that he was accounted 
a protector rather than a conqueror. 

The opportunity of challenging 
Rome was provided by the condition 
of Armenia, following the death of the 
old king Tiridates, who had been rein¬ 
stated by the peace of Diocletian. 
That monarch had become a Christian. 
His zeal for the faith did not find favor 
with the Armenian nobles, though the 
personal prestige of Tiridates kept 
them quiet during his lifetime; but on 
his death a conspiracy ejected his 
youthful heir Chosroes. A persecution 
was set on foot; the rebels appealed 
to Sapor and the Christians appealed 
to Constantius. The full extent of 
Sapor’s ambitions was not yet appar¬ 
ent; bpt he was resolved at least to 
recover those provinces on the Persian 
side of the Tigris which had been 
ceded to Diocletian, and the suzerainty 
of Armenia, so often a bone of conten¬ 
tion between the two great powers. 
His forces poured into Mesopotamia. 

Roman troops—troops, that is. of 
the imperial army in the East— 
marched into Armenia, and restored 
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Chosroes to his throne, but with little 
advantage; for that piince desired only 
to live in undisturbed luxury, pur¬ 
chased by submission to the energetic 
Sapor. Armenia was finally absorbed 
into the Persian Empire, though the 
old Arsacid dynasty remained on the 
throne for nearly a century moie. 

Exhausting War in Mesopotamia 

he real seat of the struggle, how¬ 
ever, was in Mesopotamia, where 
the war raged for some years without 
any decisive result. Both sides called 
into action hosts of Arab horsemen, 
who raided and wi ought havoc far and 
wide; nine pitched battles were enu¬ 
merated, in which, by admission of the 
Roman historians, the advantage gen¬ 


erally lay with the Persians. Constan- 
tius himself was twice present, but it 
is safe to assume that his officers, not 
he, were responsible for the military 
direction. A most notable feature was 
the‘stubborn defense of the main fron¬ 
tier fortress of Xisibis, on the capture 
of which Sapoi three times concen¬ 
trated huge forces, to be three times 
lepulsed after sieges of from two to 
three months' duration. Even after 
the third repulse the attack would 
have been renewed; but simultane¬ 
ously there came an urgent call to the 
west upon the Roman emperor, and to 
the east upon the Peisian; and each 
could regard vuth relief a suspension 
of the exhausting hostilities in the 
Mesopotamian debatable land. 




SUCCESSORS OF CONSTANTINE UPON THE IMPERIAL THRONE 
All the sons of Constantine the Great by his second wife. Fausta, are featured on the three 
medallions on the left, Constantine II and Constantius II above, and Coustans below; on the 
reverse of the lower medallion the three brothers are presented together, each holding the scepter 
that devolved upon him on his father’s death in 33 j. The upper medallion on the right bears 
the bust of Magnenttus, to whose disloyalty Constans owed his death, and below is the portrait 

of Valentinian I. 

British Museum wi (bottom sight) Bernoulli, "Romische Ikottogrtstkie” 
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Nearly nine centuries previously 
Cyrus, die original founder of the Per¬ 
sian Empire, had fallen in battle with 
the Massagetae, the Scythians beyond 
the Oxus. The same name is given to 
the Scythian tribes whose irruption 
now summoned the remote heir of 
Cyrus to the defense of Persia on her 
eastern instead of her western fron¬ 
tier; a part, no doubt, of that general 
ferment among the nomads of central 
Asia which was about to flagellate 
Europe with the scourge of the Huns. 

he West summoned Constantius, 
because Constans was dead and a 
new emperor had assumed the purple. 
The proceedings so familiar in the his¬ 
tory of the Roman Empire had been 
repeated. Constans after his brother's 
death conducted himself as an irre¬ 
sponsible tyrant. He forfeited the loy¬ 
alty which was at first given to him 
because he was his father’s son; .what 
remained of it was undermined by the 
scheming general at his own headquar¬ 
ters in Gaul; and when Magnentius 
was acclaimed by the legions while the 
emperor was away hunting, Constans 
could only flee for his life, to be over¬ 
taken and slain on the Spanish coast, 
Of the three prefectures of the Empire 
which had acknowledged Constans, 
two, the Gallic and the Italian, did not 
hesitate to acknowledge Magnentius 
(350). In the third, the Illyrian, the 
soldiery set up their own general, 
Vetranio. The two new emperors 
made haste to come to terms and to 
proffer their equal amity to the sur¬ 
viving son of Constantine in the East. 

Constantius, opportunely relieved on 
the side of Persia, dealt not unskill- 
fully with the situation. Reconciliation 
with his brother’s murderer was out of 
the question; it was no less impossible 
to fight Magnentius and Vetranio- at 
once. While he refused to treat with 
Magnentius, he succeeded not merely 
in detaching Vetranio, but in persuad¬ 
ing him to return to his allegiance. 
With the army of Illyria now at his 


back, he could proceed to the critical 
conflict with Magnentius, which was 
decided in the sanguinary battle of 
Mursa in Pannonia, where more than 
50,000 of the best troops of the im¬ 
perial armies were left on the field of 
slaughter, or drowned in the Drave 
river. Mursa was not the end; Mag¬ 
nentius still strove to make head, but 
his troops gradually deserted him; and 
when those that were yet left with him 
were on the point of delivering him to 
his rival, he chose rather to die by his 
own hand. (353). 

Before marching to the We9t, Con¬ 
stantius had liberated Gallus, the elder 
of his two young cousins, from what 
had practically been captivity, to as¬ 
sume the position of Caesar in the East. 
As prince of the East in the absence of 
Constantius, he displayed all the fa¬ 
miliar vices of an frresponsfbfe tyrant. 
The reprimands which reached him 
from the Emperor only goaded him 
into reckless and unpardonable vio¬ 
lence to the emissaries, who themselves 
addressed him with intolerable and cal¬ 
culated insolence; he was certainly 
planning treason on the customary 
lines; but he did not dare to resist a 
summons from the victorious Constan¬ 
tius, couched though it was in smooth 
and conciliatory terms, to meet him in 
the West. When the meeting took 
place, in Pannonia, short was his shrift. 
He died ignominiously by the sword of 
the executioner (354). Save Constan¬ 
tius himself, the only surviving male 
descendant of the father of Constan¬ 
tine the Great was Julian, the younger 
brother of Gallus. 

Constantius remained in the West 
for three years more. Julian, now 
twenty-three, a youth of high promise 
hut wholly without practical experi¬ 
ence, was withdrawn from his seclusion 
in the east and was permitted to pur¬ 
sue at Athens the literary and philo¬ 
sophic studies to which he was 
devoted; until Constantius was per¬ 
suaded, very much against Julian’s 
will, to raise him to the dignity of 
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GUERRILLA WARFARE WITH SCYTHIAN RAIDERS IN THE CRIMEA 
Wherever they dwelt whether as nomads or aS more or less settled agriculturists the Sc>thians 
were troublesome neighbors Tins tomb painting from Kerlch—the ancient Fanticapaeum on 
the Cimmerian Bosporus—depicts a frequent incident a Panticapaean landowner fighting a 
troop of Scythian raiders from the Crimean lowlands. The landowner is supported bj a well- 
equipped little army of friends and serfs and one of the invaders already lies with his horse 

dead upon the field 

From RostoUccff, “Ancient Dccoratne Pamtin it’ 


Caesar and the sovereignty of transal¬ 
pine Europe; while he himself returned 
to the East, where the emperor’s pres¬ 
ence was becoming necessary. The 
faqt that the Empire was too large to 
be managed without viceroys was once 
more proving itself; especially since 
Sapor, having dealt successfully with 
the Massagetae, was back on the bor¬ 
ders with ambitions renewed. The 
barbarians, moreover, were again 
swarming over the upper reaches of the 
Danube. 

So Constantius occupied himself 
with successful campaigns in that re¬ 
gion while his lieutenants in Asia weiq 
intiiguing with Sapor; who imagined 
that the time had come for him to 
assert his claims to the whole empire 
of Asia. It was impossible not to take 
up the challenge he issued. Neverthe¬ 
less, in 3 59 the Persians would have 
swept Mesopotamia, if Sapor had not 
been piqued into pausing to i educe the 
fortiess city of Amida on the upper 
Tigris, where his army was depleted by 
the stubborn valor of the besieged. 
Amida fell at last, and its inhabitants 
were duly massacred or enslaved; but 
Mesopotamia was saved and Sapor’s 
field force was withdrawn. 


Meanwhile the student Julian had 
been proving himself a capable and 
valiant man of action in Gaul and on 
the Gallic frontier. The two boys, 
Gallus and his brothei, had been cut 
off from all natural companionships 
and had been allowed only a veiy re- 
stiicted liberty, but their education 
had by no means been neglected On 
Gallus it had little enough effect; but 
Julian imbibed a passion for learning 
and an enthusiasm foi the gieat writ¬ 
ers of antiquity which filled his soul 
with lofty ideals and a repulsion for 
Christianity as it was presented to him. 

A strong man was needed in Gaul, 
for m the recent civil war Magnentius 
had called to his aid hosts of the 
Franks and Alemanni, who promptly 
assumed the role not of auxiliaries but 
of conquerors. Despite his inexperi¬ 
ence and his academic piedilections, 
Julian proved himself equal to the 
emergency, winning battles against 
heavy odds with distinguished per¬ 
sonal valor, and restoring law and 
order in the devastated districts; till 
the reputation he was winning aroused 
jealousy in Constantius, whose own. 
credit was being not at all enhanced by 
his operations in the East, either as 
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Julian a Conscientious Apostate 

espite the pronouncement of 
Niaea in a.d. 325, the Arians 
were in higher favor with Constantine 
himself, and still more with Constan- 
tius, than the orthodox; and Christians 
leveled their fiercest denunciations at 
the other Christians to whom they de¬ 
nied the name. The teachings of the 
Master were too often obscured or for¬ 
gotten or set at nought in the virulent 
dissensions of His disciples. The fruits 
of Christianity were not conspicuous in 
the lives of the rulers of the Christian 
state whether they were orthodox or 
Arian. 

Julian, to whom in his boyhood the 
conventional Christianity had not been 
presented in an attractive light, felt 
nothing but repugnance for its funda¬ 
mental doctrine of the Divine Logos 
incarnate in a Galilean carpenter’s son 
who suffered crucifixion at the hands 
of the law. His philosophical studies 
had taught him to graft the ethical 
conceptions of Stoicism upon an attrac¬ 
tively mystic interpretation of the ojd 
mythology. His method, however, of 
suppressing the religion he discarded 
was not that of persecution in the ordi¬ 
nary sense. He went no further than 
to exclude Christian teaching -and 
teachers from the schools; while the 
paganism still fashionable in society 
gave no zealous support to a paganism 
founUed on the rigid morality of Stoic¬ 
ism. His reformation collapsed of ina¬ 
nition with his death, two years after 
he initiated it. 

When Constantius died in a.d. 361, 
Julian crossed over to Asia—his title 
was undisputed—and never returned 
to Europe. The dose of his brief life 
—he was only thirty-two when he died 
—was occupied with the Persian war. 
A victorious campaign, in which he 
penetrated beyond the Tigris, ended in 
disaster. The army, advancing under 
the direction"Qf rashlytrusted guides 
whose aim was to lead it to destruc¬ 
tion, was almost overwhelmed by the 
myriads of foes with which it. suddenly 


found itself surrounded. Valor and 
skill broke every onslaught, but in the 
pursuit which followed the last re¬ 
pulse, Julian was wounded by a jave¬ 
lin, and was carried back to camp only 
to die (a.d, 363). 

There was no surviving male scion 
of the imperial house, and Julian had 
named no successor. The army chose 
an old soldier, Jovian, who lived long 
enough to patch up an ignominious 
peace with Persia and withdraw the 
exhausted troops behind the Tigris. 
Six months after his accession Jovian 
too died. Again the choice of a suc¬ 
cessor lay with the soldiery, and 
lighted on a soldier of barbarian (Pan- 
nonian) stock and mean descent but 
proved capacity, Valentinian I (a.d. 

364). 

Accession of Valentinian I 
Y his first act, the new emperor 
recognized the practical necessity 
for partition: no one man could suc¬ 
cessfully hold in his own hands for 
long the responsibility for both East 
and West. Valentinian- chose for him¬ 
self his native West, and made his 
brother Valens Augustus of the East. 
This time the division was permanent, 
though the Empire still remained nom¬ 
inally one. 

For twelve years Valentinian ruled 
the West with vigor and, apart from 
the savage mercilessness he was wont 
to display towards all opposition to his 
will, with conspicuous justice and mod¬ 
eration. He had been open enough in 
his own opposition to the pagan zeal 
of Julian, hut for others to emulate his 
own example was to court death. 
Nevertheless, despite his own ortho¬ 
doxy, he was rigid in his insistence on 
equal treatment for all religions and 
all sects, pagans, Arians and orthodox 
Christians. He held the Gallic fron¬ 
tiers with a strong hand against the 
swarming Franks and Alemanni whom 
he smote in 'successful campaigns be¬ 
yond the Rhine, though he was "nevef 
aljle to inflict a thoroughly crashing 
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defeat on them. It was on a campaign 
against the Quadi on the upper Dan¬ 
ube that one of those outbursts of un¬ 
governable rage which marred his 
character wrought his own undoing— 
so it was reported, at least—by in¬ 
ducing an apoplexy which resulted in 
his death. 

Perhaps, however, the most signifi¬ 
cant event of Valentinian’s reign is to 
be found in the struggle for the suc¬ 
cession to the bishopric of Rome, the 
Papacy, which set Damasus in the 
chair of S. Peter in 366. Rival candi¬ 
dates were supported by rival mobs in 
the streets and by rival dames in Ro¬ 
man society in a singularly unseemly 
contest for the spiritual headship, in 
the West at least, of the now dominant 
faith; and the victory of Damasus 
over Ursicinus was the victory not of 
principle nor of character, but of in¬ 
trigue and partisanship and successful 
violence; as it would have been no less 
had the vanquished been the victor. It 
j meant that the highest office in the 
Church was the prize of ambition and 
- 'the reward of intrigue. ' 

On Valentinian’s death, his elder son 
Gratian was at once recognized as his 
successor, though the emperor had dis¬ 
carded the mother in favor of a wife 
who bore him a son (Valentinian II), 
a four-year-old child whom Gratian 
associated with himself as emperor. 
Hitherto, all the Augusti had bestowed 
an official sanction on paganism by al¬ 
lowing themselves to be formerly in¬ 
vested as its high priest, “Pqntifex 
Maximus”; Gratian was the first who 
found'himself unable to reconcile ac¬ 
ceptance of the office with the profes¬ 
sion of Christianity. Privileges had 
been bestowed on the Church, but 
without official curtailment of the cur¬ 
rent privileges attaching to what had 
been the state religion. The time had 
come when those privileges began to 
be withdrawn, though as yet there was 
no departure from the official principle 
of toleration. In consequence polite 
paganism grew restive, while the 


Church was becoming increasingly in¬ 
tolerant towards paganism. 

he reign of Valens in the East was 
as conspicuously feeble as that of 
his brother in the West was strong. In 
the great theological question which 
divided the Church, he made himself 
the tool rather than the partisan of the 
Arian party, while the defects in his 
character reflected those of Valentin¬ 
ian, as his virtues unhappily did not. 
The gravest mistake Valentinian made 
was in his appointment of the emperor 
of the East. The worst faults of 
Valens, however, were feebleness and 
indecision, not brutality; and to these 
it was due that Sapor in his old age 
was able to recover a complete if de¬ 
tested mastery over Armenia. The 
great disaster of the reign of Valens 
did not befall till after the death of 
Valentinian. 

About the middle of the century the 
widespread Gothic confederation had 
been extending and consolidating its 
sway between the Baltic in the north 
and the Danube and the Black Sea in 
the south, under the leadership of Her- 
manaric the Amal, whom all their 
tribes recognized as. king. But during 
the same period a new and formidable 
foe was pouring from Asiatic into 
European Scythia, the flood of the ter¬ 
rible Huns. Now it rolled down on 
the*G5ths. Officially at least the Goths 
were now the friends and allies of 
Rome. Reeling under the shock, the 
Vi sigo ths sought the aid of Valens, 
whose succor took the form of grant¬ 
ing them wide lands for settlement on 
the hither side of the Danube barrier. 
Their vast swarms, only in part dis¬ 
armed, were ferried across the river by 
hundreds of thousands, in numbers 
which had been utterly underesti¬ 
mated; the conditions to which they 
were subjected were wholly intolera¬ 
ble; andjheimst sf suppliants became 
forthwith a massed enemy. Valens 
had in effect sown the dragon’s^feeth, 
and 'the harvest was to reap. 
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War then raged in the Balkans, a 
war so critical that Valens called upon 
Gratian to come to his aid. But 
Gratian had hardly less serious embar¬ 
rassments of his own, for the Alemanni 
were upon him. It was not till he had 
won a decisively crushing victory over 
them that he could report himself as 
on the march to effect a junction with 
the army of the East. But Valens 
would not wait. In the neighborhood 
of Adrianople he flung himself upon 
the Goths; and in the battle that fol¬ 
lowed his army was annihilated, he 
himself perished, and the triumph of 
the Goths was rendered complete (a.d. 
378 ). 

New Hope far the Empire in Theodosius 

he battle of Adrianople stopped 
the advance of Gratian. Tremen¬ 
dous though the disaster had been, 
Adrianople and the greater capital on 
the Bosporus could defy the onslaughts 
of the Goths, who were no experts in 
siege warfare; but, for the young em¬ 
peror, to march on the Goths would 
have been to court certain disaster 
both in the West and in the East. The 
Alemanni had been disposed of only 
for the moment. By his own or his 
counsellors’ wisdom he made haste to 
appoint a new emperor in the East to 


take in hand the Gothic problem; and 
his magnanimous choice fell upon 
Theodosius, the son of a great cap¬ 
tain and servant of the state on whom 
in Gratian’s flist year the intrigues of 
traitors had brought the undeserved 
penalty of treason. The son, who had 
already had time to show capacity, 
had been suffered to retire into private 
life; and was now raised to the purple 
at the age of thirty-three. 

Theodosius took up his hard task 
with admirable skill and prudence, but 
no lack of courage. Hermanaric had 
fallen before the Gothic war began. 
The able successor who had led the 
united Goths to victory died, and with 
his death their unity departed. Theo¬ 
dosius made no ambitious attempt to 
retrieve the position by staking the 
fate of the Empire on a pitched battle, 
He risked no great engagements; but 
while he struck minor blows against 
their divided forces he encouraged 
their internal divisions;“his diplomacy 
attached some of their leaders to the 
Empire, for which they had an almost 
superstitious reverence; and in little 
mbit than four years a comparatively 
enduring if precarious peace was 
established. 

Gratian meanwhile was losing the 
high reputation he had won. Of his 




ILL-FATED MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF VALENTINIAN 
Valens (left) was appointed emperor of the East by his brother Valentmian I immediately upon 
the latter's accession in 364 . A weak man and a feeble ruler, he was responsible for tins Ad¬ 
mission of the Goths into the countries south of the Danube and lost his Ilf? in the war with 
them which forthwith ensued. Gratian (center) and Valentmian II (right), son? of Valen- 
tmian I, divided the Western Empire after their father’s death in 37 s Both brothers came to 

a violent and untimely end 

British Museum and (right ) Bernoulli "Rbmwhe Ikawgrapkie” 
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THEODOSIUS THE GREAT 
Nominated emperor of the East in 379, Theo¬ 
dosius dealt effectuallj with the Gothic menace 
and shotted considerable diplomatic as 'tell as . 
military ability His reign is memorable for | 
the complete triumph of Christianity < 
S Scpolero Bailctta , photo .llmari 

courage and his private virtues there 
could be no question, but the appear¬ 
ance of high capacity may have been 
due to his early submission to wise 
direction. He abandoned the caies off 
state for amusements not in themselves > 
pernicious, but undignified, which! 
brought him into contempt with the! 
soldiery. 

Theodosius had hardly set the seal 
on his own reputation in 382 by his 
much applauded treaty with the Goths, 
when the army in Britain, as in the 


days of Carausius, renounced its allegi¬ 
ance to Gratian and proclaimed an em¬ 
peror of its own choice, the Spaniard 
Maximus, who, leluctantly by his own 
account, accepted the dangerous honor. 
In 383 Maximus crossed the Channel 
with a great force which depleted the 
garrison of the island, and marched 
upon Lutetia (Paris), where Gratian 
was residing. The soldiery in Gaul 
refused to move. Gratian fled, but was 
overtaken at Lyons, where he was 
treacheiously assassinated with or 
without the connivance of the British 
emperor. 

The successful usurper had nothing 
to feai from the boy Valentinian II— 
or rather from his mother Justina— 
reigning at Milan. But he hastened to 
send an embassy to Theodosius, re¬ 
pudiating and condemning the murder 
which had been so hastily committed 
in his name, but justifying his own 
assumption of the purple and inviting 
the friendly alliance of the Eastern em¬ 
peror. Theodosius may well have felt 
that the pacification he had just ef¬ 
fected was too precarious to warrant 
him in plunging the Empire into a civil 
war, whose result would be doubtful, 
though justice and honor demanded 
the punishment of Gratian’s murderer. 
He contented himself with recognizing 
the title of Maximus in the Gauls and 
Britain as a third Augustus, provided 
i that the sovereignty of Valentinian in 
Italy, Africa and western Illyria were 
unquestioned; and to those terms 
Maximus agreed 

But the excessive ambition of Maxi¬ 
mus wrought his fall. Justina was 
“unpopular because she was an Arian 
heretic and the West was fanatically 
orthodox. Maximus broke treaty and 
invaded Italy. Justina fled to Theo¬ 
dosius with Valentinian and her daugh¬ 
ter; the emperor fell in love with the 
daughter and married her. The cau¬ 
tious policy which had at first seemed 
likely to prevail with him was blown 
to the winds, Maximus was promptly 
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wiped out, and Valentinian was le- 
stored to the Empire of the West; 
where, following the death of his 
mother, he was diawn completely un¬ 
der the influence of the oithodox party 
(ad. 388). 

His reign was brief although he had 
barely emerged from boyhood. The 
supreme command in Gaul was con¬ 
ferred on the pagan Fiank, Arbogast, 
an able captain who had stood loyal to 
Gratian and had taken seivice with 
Theodosius instead of with Maximus. 
The "Frank now gave way to aspira¬ 
tions of his own. After a quarrel with 
Arbogast, Valentinian committed sui¬ 
cide or was murdered, and Arbogast 
set up in his place his own puppet, 
Eugenius, in 392. In 394 Theodosius 
disposed of the usurper, and divided 
the succession in East and West be¬ 
tween his own sons Arcadius (382- 
408) and Honorius 
(384-423). The lat¬ 
ter at once became 
Western emperor, 
and on the death of 
Theodosius in a.d. 

39 5 Arcadius suc¬ 
ceeded him at Con¬ 
stantinople. 

For more than half 
a century after Con¬ 
stantine’s official rec¬ 
ognition of Christian¬ 
ity by the Milan 
decree, religious tol¬ 
eration was the guid¬ 
ing rule of the 
Empire. The pagan 
rites had remained by 
the side of the Chris¬ 
tian rites, Arianism 
beside orthodoxy. 

That phase ended 
with Theodosius, who 
received baptism on 
h i s accession, at- 
’ tached himself strenu¬ 
ously to the orthodox 
party in the Church, 
not hitherto favored 


at Constantinople, and pronounced 
that paganism and Christianity could 
not live side by side. Pagan temple 
revenues weie sequestrated, the images 
of the gods and their shrines weie 
broken up. pagan rites were sternly 
prohibited, Arianism was proscribed 
both in the East and in the West. 
.Paganism yielded a reluctant conform¬ 
ity without challenging martyrdom; 
but Aiianism had taken too strong a 
holdTespecially among the Gothic and 
other barbarian converts, to be alto¬ 
gether suppiessed, and continued for 
some time to be a political force. The 
destruction of Arbogast and Eugenius 
was probably facilitated by the fact 
that they championed the moribund 
cause of paganism. 

The young heirs of the powerful 
Theodosius were feeble and incompe¬ 
tent. From the death of Theodosius 



THE "SHIELD OP THEODOSIUS" 

Theodosius 13 depicted at the zenith of his power on this fine pie?® 
of siher plate at Madrid. He sits enthroned, with his Son 
Arcadius upon one hand and on the other Valentinian U, ft!ht3se 
cause lie championed against Maximus m a88 and whom. he re¬ 
stored to authority as empercrrjtt' JhtTWhetp- •* 

From "Annales archcoheltplts’' 
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to the disappearance of the Western 
Empire, mighty figures stalked across 
a tragic stage, but they were those not 
of Roman or Byzantine emperors but 
of barbarians: Vandal, Visigoth, Ostro¬ 
goth, Frank; or Hun, more terrible 
than all the rest. For the dykes had 
burst, the Western Empire was falling 
asunder, and the East was barely hold¬ 
ing its own. 

Theodosius had named as the guard¬ 
ian of his sons and chief of the armies 
of the West a soldier of approved abil¬ 
ity and worth, the Vandal Stilicho. He 
discharged his office with more loyalty 
than Arbogast the Frank. Virtually 
the rule of the West was in his hands. 
While he was engaged in crushing the 
dangerous independence of a Moorish 
prince and tyrant, Gildo, in Africa, the 
misrule of the prefect Rufinus at Con¬ 
stantinople brought on a great rebel¬ 
lion of the Visigoths—that branch of 
the Gothic race which Theodosius had 
settled in Moesia and Illyria the 
Ostrogoths remaining beyond the Dan¬ 
ube—led by Alaric the Balt (of the 
family, that is, which among the Goths 
stood second to the Amals, who were 
Ostrogoths). 

The Goths overran Greece practi¬ 
cally unchecked, and wrought much 
destruction, till the appearance of 
Stilicho, his work in Africa accom¬ 
plished, stayed their conquering career. 
Alaric was in danger of being envel¬ 
oped, but escaped with great skill; and 
in fact frightened the court at Con¬ 
stantinople into buying him off by ap¬ 
pointing him to the command in Illyria 
as an imperial officer. 

The Goth accepted the position, but 
as a stepping-stone. Italy was the ob¬ 
jective on which he had fixed his ambi¬ 
tions; the very miscellaneous and for 
the most part barbarian troops now at 
his disposal were ready to follow him; 
and in aj>. 403 Honorius and Italy 
were terrified by an apparently wholly 
unexpected invasion, The genius of 
Stilicho, who with amazing energy 
gathered together troops from every 


possible quarter, saved the situation. 
In the duel between the two great cap¬ 
tains Alaiic met with a heavy defeat 
at Pollentia, and the caution of the 
Gothic chiefs compelled him for the 
time to abandon the contest. 

The withdrawal of Alaric only left 
the way open for a fresh flood of mixed 
barbarians—worshipers for the most 
part, as the Goths had been before 
they elected to call themselves Chris¬ 
tians, of Odin and Thor—to pour into 
Italy in 406, under their chief Rada- 
gaisus. They swept over the plain of 
the Po, over the Apennines into Tus¬ 
cany on their way to wipe out Rome; 
but while they delayed to besiege Flor¬ 
ence, Stilicho again gathered troops in 
the north, spread them around the be¬ 
sieging hosts, cut off the supplies of 
the barbarians and reduced them by 
sheer starvation. Radagaisus with a 
third of his forces was compelled to 
capitulate; he himself was slain; the 
rest of the miscellaneous horde, Van¬ 
dals, Sueveg, Burgundians, Ostrogoths, 
Huns, Alans, were deliberately allowed 
to retreat unmolested across the Alps, 
and their various bands were soon 
spoiling and looting in Gaul on their 
way to Spain—doubtless with rein¬ 
forcements from their respective home¬ 
lands (a.d. 406). 

Thus, it was only Italy that was 
quit of the invaders, who in 407 were 
harrying Gaul; and the harrying of 
Gaul was the warrant for the army in 
Britain to proclaim its own Augustus. 
Constantine III, probably a'native 
Briton, was raised to the purple and 
betook himself to Gaul to save it from 
the Germans and add it to his own 
empire; taking with him not the 
whole imperial garrison, but a very 
substantial part of it. The Vandals, 
Sueves and Alans, however, did not 
seek to remain permanently in Gaul to 
dispute possession with Constantine, 
but took their devastating way through 
the south and the west to Spain; where 
they established themselves. On the 
middle Rhine the Burgundians appear 
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to have remained in effective posses¬ 
sion. Constantine pushed on to Spain, 
established his dominion in Aragon, 
and succeeded in extorting from Hono- 
rius his own recognition as a third Au¬ 
gustus. His movement to Gaul in 407 
is commonly re¬ 
ferred to as the 
Roman evacuation 
of Britain. 

What of Stilicho 
meanwhile? His 
ambitions evidently 
centered in the re¬ 
lations between the 
Eastern and West¬ 
ern Empires, in both 
of which he sought 
to be the power be¬ 
hind the throne, as 
he already was in 
the West; the key 
to this position was 
the possession of the 
whole of Illyria, and 
he meant Alaric to 
be his agent. The 
Eastern court had 
no inclination to be 
dominated by him, 
and the relations 
between Byzantium 
and Ravenna 
(where for greater 
security Honorius 
had fixed his resi¬ 
dence) were strain¬ 
ed. He could not 
afford wholly to 
neglect the rebellion 
of Constantine, but 
left him to Alaric, 
with whom he had 
made his own bar¬ 
gain, and Alaric 
only made so much show of action as 
he considered sufficient. 

Early in 408 Arcadius died, leaving 
the diadem td the six-years-old Theo¬ 
dosius II. Men believed on all hands 
that Stilicho, who had married the fee¬ 
ble Honorius *to his own daughter, 


meant to make himself emperor. His 
enemies formed a plot and gained as¬ 
cendancy over the mind of Honorius; 
in the height of his apparent power he 
was suddenly arrested, condemned 
without trial as a brigand and an en¬ 
emy of the “repub¬ 
lic/’ and executed. 
But no evidence of 
any treasonable de¬ 
signs on his part 
was ever forthcom¬ 
ing. Among those 
most active in his 
downfall was Herac- 
lian, who was re¬ 
warded by being 
made count of 
Africa. Of him we 
shall hear again. 

Sack of Rome by 
Alaric 

xilicho’s fall 
opened the 
on the one 
hand to friendly re¬ 
lations with Con¬ 
stantinople, and on 
the other to the am¬ 
bitions of Alaric. It 
was, in fact, the ex¬ 
pression of the sim¬ 
mering hostility of 
Italy towards men 
of barbarian blood, 
and it was followed 
by the massacre of 
many of the for¬ 
eigners in the coun¬ 
try, which gave the 
Gothic king more 
than adequate war¬ 
rant for swooping 
on Italy before the 
year had been terminated. 

Alaric marched straight on Rome, 
ignoring Honorius at Ravenna, 
city was rapidly reduced to §tarvfBtion^ 
and plague broke ouk He demanded 
all the treasure within it and all 'the 

barbarian slaves. ‘ f Bt*t 'what will you 

* 



AN INGLORIOUS EMPEROR 
Flavius Honorius became emperor of the 
West in 394 when ten years old, and 
reigned ineffectually 29 years. This ivory 
diptych at Aosta, made for the consul 
Probus, is significant because of its early 
Christian interest. 

Photo, Moscwrd 
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leave us?'’ asked the envoys. “Your 


lives,” he answered, He was, how¬ 
ever, persuaded to some contemptuous 
abatement of the terms, to which the 
unhappy Honorius had to send his 
sanction. But in the next year the 
emperor's evasions irritated the Goth 
into settinc up the prefect Attalus as 
puppet emperor. Honorius, however, 
was made safe in Ravenna by the ar¬ 
rival of forces from the East; Attalus 
declined to be altogether a puppet, and 
was deposed; further negotiations with 
Honorius broke down; Alaric lost pa¬ 
tience, and on August 24, a.d. 410, he 
loosed his Goths and other followers 
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of Constantine III was collapsing. It 
extended, we have remarked, from 
Britain to Aragon. It broke down, 
partly owing to the revolt of one of 
his officers in Spain, Gerontius, and 
partly because, in 411, the place once 
held by Stilicho was to some extent 
filled by another able soldier, Constan- 
tius. Gerontius was besieging Con¬ 
stantine at Arles, when Constantius 
intervened on the hypothesis that both 
were rebels. Gerontius retreated to 
Spain, where he was murdered; Con¬ 
stantius captured Arles, and with it 
Constantine, who was executed. 

No sooner had Constantius returned 
to Italy, which At- 
haulf was evacuat¬ 
ing, than a new 
emperor, Jovinus, 
was proclaimed in 
Gaul. Athaulf and 
Jovinus might make 
common cause, or 
more probably fall 
to fighting each 
other, especially as 
the Burgundians on 
the Rhine were sup¬ 
porting Jovinus; and 
then arose a new 
complication. Her- 
aclian, the count of 
Africa, proclaimed 
himself emperor 
early in 413, and 
having already col¬ 
lected a great fleet 
sailed for Italy. 
Heraclian’s rebel¬ 
lion proved an utter 
fiasco; he was taken 
and executed by 
midsummer; but 
meanwhile it had 
not been possible 
for Constantius and 
Honorius to take di¬ 
rect action in Gaul. 
They had bargained 
with Athaulf, who 
crushed Jovinus. 


on Rome, which 
suffered a three 
days’ sack. 

He did not, how¬ 
ever, make himself 
emperor. He rav¬ 
aged southward, and 
was planning an in¬ 
vasion of Africa, the 
granary of Italy, 
when at the end of 
the year he died. 
The Goths accepted 
as their king his 
brother-in-law, At¬ 
haulf. For another 
year they remained 
in Italy, though of 
their doings during 
that time we have 
no record. Clearly, 
however, Athaulf 
abandoned the de¬ 
sign of invading 
Africa, perhaps be¬ 
cause of naval diffi¬ 
culties; he had not 
made up his mind 
to turn the Roman 
into a Gothic em¬ 
pire; and in 412 the 
Visigoths crossed 
the Alps into Gaul. 

While Athaulf 
was still lingering 
in Italy, the empire 



FLAVIUS STILICHO 
Stilicho (c. 339-408) saved the Western 
Empire by his military abilities and under 
Honorius was its virtual ruler. He fell 
a victim to intrigue and was put to death 
at Ravenna. 

From o diptych at Monta 
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Now a hitherto unexploited figure of 
romance comes upon our stage—the 
princess Galla Placidia, sister of the 
very imromantic Honorius, When 
Alaric sacked Rome, the princess was 
one of the. captives he carried off and 
kept for bargaining purposes. She left 
at the imperial court a devoted ad¬ 
mirer whose passion 
she did not return, 
in the person of 
Constantius. Hon¬ 
orius wanted her 
back; so did Con¬ 
stantius. It was 
part of their bargain 
with Athaulf that 
she should be sent 
back, and also that 
they should supply 
his troops with 
com; but unfortu¬ 
nately Heraclian’s 
rebellion cut off the 
com supply. Con¬ 
sequently Athaulf, 
instead of returning 
the princess, mar¬ 
ried her himself in 
414; apparently 
with her own willing 
consent, but without that of her 
brother. There can be no doubt that 
her shrewd wits and (in a perfectly 
legitimate manner) her personal at¬ 
tractions exercised on the Gothic chiefs 
an exceedingly valuable influence 
The marriage did not draw Athaulf 
closer to the imperial court; and, not 
obtaining from it what he wanted, he 
carried his Goths and his bride into 
Spain. There he was murdered (415), 
and his successor Wallia bargained to 
make war on the other barbarians in 
Spain. Placidia was at last sent back 
to Ravenna, where she reluctantly ac¬ 
cepted the hand of the faithful Con¬ 
stantius. The Vandals, Alans and 
Sueves in Spain hastened to seek peace 
with the Empire, which they obtained; 
and Wallia with his Visigoths were set¬ 
tled in Aquitania instead, as "feder¬ 


ates,” This meant that they occupied 
most of the soil upon condition of 
military service to the Empire, under 
their own king. A similar settlement 
was made with the Burgundians on the 
Rhine. In 417 Wallia was succeeded 
by Theodoric l. who was probably a 
grandson of Alaric the Gothic king. 

The position of 
Britain at this time 
is by no means 
dear. Constantine 
had not left the 
island denuded of 
troops but only de¬ 
pleted. The Roman 
magistrates and the 
Roman government 
did not disappear, 
but they had to 
make the best they 
could of the situa¬ 
tion out of their ow n 
resources; and the 
situation was diffi¬ 
cult, as the raids of 
the unsubdued Piets 
* and Scots on the 
north, Irish Celts on, 
the west coast and 
Saxon rovers on the 
east and south coasts increased in in¬ 
tensity and frequency with the increas¬ 
ing weakness of the garrison and the 
neglect of the Roman channel fleet. 
But many years were still to pass be¬ 
fore the raiders established a perma¬ 
nent footing. 

In 421 Constantius was associated 
with Honorius as Western emperor, 
but died after a few months. Placidia 
quarreled with her brother, who had 
developed an embarrassing affection 
for her, and retreated with her small 
children to Constantinople. Honorius, 
after a reign of twenty-nine years, dur¬ 
ing which nothing whatever is recorded 
to his'credit, died at the age of forty 
(423)“. On the hypothesis of 
tary succession, the obvious hgi^^as 
Plaqidia’s child Vitotiniaa; A 
usurper narn^i Johg,4 rival of p& phh* 



GALLA PLACIDIA 
Daughter of Theodosius I, Placidia bv 
her second marriage to Constantius be¬ 
came the mother of Valentiman III dur¬ 
ing whose minority she was regent of the 
Western Empire 

BiWothlquc Rationale; photo, Gi’atidun 
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ticular merit, had to be suppressed 
before Placidia could effectively take 
up the regency in 42 5. 

The leading figure in the West, how¬ 
ever, for nearly thirty years to come 
was .ffitius (395-454), a native of 
Moesia but of Italian descent. He had 
Gothic connections, his wife being of a 
noble Gothic house, and Hun connec¬ 
tions because he had passed a long 


dais in his own ambitious projects. 
Africa offered a more promising field 
than Spain; the Vandals in a body, led 
by their crafty and able king Geiseric, 
crossed to Africa and proceeded to rav¬ 
age Mauretania in a merciless fashion. 

This was not what Boniface had in¬ 
tended. He returned to his allegiance, 
but when he fought the Vandals he 
was so heavily defeated that he threw 
up the contest and re¬ 
tired to Italy, where 
his rivalry with iEtius 
brought about an 
armed conflict in 
which he was killed 
(432), while all 
Africa—the prov¬ 
inces, not the conti¬ 
nent—was at the 
mercy of Geiseric. 
The position in Gaul 
was too critical to 
permit a reconquest 
of Africa; but Gei¬ 
seric was quite ready 
to make peace (435) 



time as a hostage among the 
Huns. When John the usurper 
was overthrown, /Etius had 
been engaged in bringing a Hun 
force to his aid, but on John’s 
fall made his peace with the 
reluctant Placidia, and was en¬ 
trusted with Gaul, where he 
checked the expansive disposi¬ 
tion of the Burgundian Gunther 
in the east and the Goth Theo- 
doric in the west and south, as 
well as of the Salian Franks on 
the Scheldt. 

3 jj>UT the most notable move- 
?*■ ment during Placidia’s 
regency was that of the Vandal- 
Alan group which had taken 
possession of southern Spain— 
whence its modern name Anda¬ 
lusia. In 428 Boniface the 
count of Africa had broken 
with the imperial government, 
and invited the help of the Van- 



MAUSOLEUM OF A ROMANTIC EMPRESS 
Carried off captive by Alario and married—not unwill¬ 
ingly—to die Gothic king Athaulf, Galla Placidia later 
became the wife of Con9tantius, and was virtually em¬ 
press after his death. She died about 450 and was 
buried, in this mausoleum at Ravenna, brilliant with 
splendid mosaics. Photos , Alimri 
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on terms which left him master of 
Mauretania and part of Numidia. 

In his conflict with Boniface, AStius 
was in actual rebellion; but his rival's 
fall restored his ascendancy, which be¬ 
came a virtual supremacy when Pla- 
cidia had to surrender the regency on 
the marriage of Valentinian, at eight¬ 
een, to his cousin Licinia Eudoxia at 
Constantinople (437). 

The treaty had no sooner been made 
with the Vandals than AEtius found 
himself forced to curb first the Bur¬ 
gundians and then the Visigoths. The 
former he broke by calling in aid from 
the Huns, with whose king Rugila he 
had always been on the most friendly 
terms; but the remnant were resettled 
in Savoy. The Visigoths, who aimed 
at establishing themselves on the Med¬ 
iterranean seaboard, were pushed back 
into Aquitania; but AEtius could not 
spare the energy or the forces simul¬ 
taneously to hold in check the con¬ 
tinued aggressions of the Vandals in 
Africa. Gaul kept him very thor¬ 
oughly occupied. 

Vandals Established in Carthage 

eiseric, then, a man of command¬ 
ing personality, established over 
his own people so powerful a sway 
that, alone among the Teutonic com¬ 
munities, the Vandal kingdom became 
an absolute hereditary monarchy, in 
which the king’s unfettered will was 
law. He was the tyrant of the Vandals, 
because he made the Vandals tyrants 
over the subject populations. In spite 
of the treaty of 435, he extended his 
'African dominion till he won Carthage. 
Then, satisfied of the weakness of 
Italy, he collected a fleet and, as a pre¬ 
liminary, attacked Sicily, 

The menace brought the Eastern 
Empire to the rescue of the West, and 
he was held up by the arrival of a 
Byzantine fleet on the scene. His own 
resources were obviously limited—the 
numbers of the whole_Vandal nation in 
Africa are given as~"no more than 
80,000—and Theodosius II wanted not 


war but peace, being threatened by the 
Huns; so Geiseric was persuaded to 
withdraw for the time, retaining pos¬ 
session of Carthage. But the ancient 
Carthagenian menace to the Empire 
was again in being, with the Vandal 

substituted for the Phoenician (442). 

* 

The Huns and the Eastern Empire 
ow, however, the storm was gath¬ 
ering in a fresh quarter. We saw 
the Gothic movement accentuated at 
the close of the fourth century by the 
Hun inundation. The Visigoths had 
placed the Danube between themselves 
and the Asiatic torrent, but the Huns 
had brought under their own sway the 
trans-Danube Ostrogoths, Sarmatians 
and other barbarians; they had occu¬ 
pied Hungary, and they had extorted 
blackmail, an annual subsidy or tribute 
from Constantinople, as the price of 
peace. Their forces were united under 
the khan Rugila, who had been the 
friend of Astius; and Hun troops ap¬ 
pear generally as allies or auxiliaries 
of the imperial armies, as for instance 
against the Burgundians, till some time 
after the death of Rugila (c. 434). 
Rugila was succeeded by two nephews, 
one of whom does not concern us. The 
other nephew was Attila,...the self- 
styled Scourge of Gocf. 

The dominion of which the Huns 
were lords extended eastwards indefi¬ 
nitely, and Attila’s first years were 
probably given to consolidating his 
power in that direction; but in 441 he 
opened his attack on the Eastern Em¬ 
pire, to which we have been making 
only incidental references since notic¬ 
ing the accession of Arcadius in 395. 

The East, in fact, had not been sub¬ 
jected to the need of constant struggles 
with the barbarians. Persia had ceased 
from aggression westwards, having al¬ 
ways the Scythian menace on her east¬ 
ern frontier, and Arcadius had not 
been long on the throne before Alaric 
and the Visigoths transferred their at¬ 
tentions from the Balkan to the-Italian 
peninsula. The independent Arab 
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tribes, now beginning to be known as 
Saracens, might worry Romans and 
Persians alternately, having their own 
retreat secured by the wastes of the 
Arabian desert, but they constituted a 
menace to neither of the great pow¬ 
ers. The Hun advance was engaged 
with the subjugation of trans-Danube 
barbarians, and eased instead of in¬ 
creasing the Gothic pressure after the 
Visigoths had passed within the bor¬ 
ders of the Empire. 

No pretenders arose to challenge the 
legitimate monarchy at Constantinople. 
Stilicha’s policy made constant friction 
between Constantinople and Ravenna; 
but that phase passed when both Ar- 
cadius and Stilicho died in 408. And 
the general administrative machinery ' 
worked almost automatically. Some 
friction recurred between East and 
West, but without serious conse¬ 
quences, and for the most part friendly 
relations were preserved. 

Theodosius II, succeeding when a 
child of seven, reigned but did very 
little ruling—that was left to more 
competent hands—for forty-two years, 
till his death in 450, in tranquil re¬ 
spectability; and the Empire enjoyed , 
a placid prosperity instead of breaking 
up as might well have been anticipated. 
Able and judicious ministers were in 
charge from the outset; practically the 
place of Theodosius was presently 
taken by his rather older and much 
abler sister Pulcheria, under whose 
pious regime the court almost became 
a nunnery, while the emperor devoted 
himself mainly to literary, theological 
and scientific pursuits. The coming 
strife between the civil and the eccles¬ 
iastical authorities was foreshadowed 
by the strife between the patriarch 
Cyril and the semi-pagan prefect Ores¬ 
tes at Alexandria, from which Cyril 
emerged victorious in spite of his re¬ 
sponsibility for one of the most inex¬ 
cusable crimes of which religious fa¬ 
naticism has been guilty, this act being! 
the murder of the famous and blarney 
less though pagan Hypatia. 


On the death of Hononus, it was to 
Theodosius that the child Valentinian 
III owed the Western throne; it was 
the daughter of Theodosius whom he 
married in 437; and we have seen how 
the intervention of Theodosius pre¬ 
vailed on Geiseric to withdraw from 
Sicily in 441, at the moment of Attila’s 
threatening approach to the Danube. 

The popular impression concerning 
Attila and his Huns is somewhat mis¬ 
leading, the more so because the con¬ 
nected terms Mongol and Mongolian 
are confused and confusing, since the 
peoples who fall under the general, 
linguistic rather than ethnic, appella¬ 
tion of Mongolians include very dis¬ 
tinct types, among whom the Mongols 
proper are one. The Huns were Mon¬ 
gols proper, pastoral tribes of central 
Asia, who had been propelled west¬ 
ward in a great and comparatively 
rapid migratory movement. The Alans 
whom we have met in Europe were 
Mongolians in the inclusive sense, but 
not Mongols. So were the Avars, 
Magyars, Bulgars and Turks, whom 
we shall meet hereafter. But after the 
disappearance of the Huns, Europe is 
untouched by the Mongols proper till 
the thirteenth century. 

Attila’s Boundless Ambition 
ttila intended to be universal em¬ 
peror, overlord of all other rulers; 
and the first step was to make the 
emperor at Constantinople submit to 
his lordship. The pretext was that 
Hun deserters were harbored in the 
Empire, in breach of the existing 
treaty. In 441 and 442 he overran a 
great part of the Balkan peninsula, 
capturing cities and devastating; but 
he did not attempt Constantinople, 
which was virtually impregnable. In 
443 Theodosius came to terms; his 
subsidy or tribute was to be doubled, 
and a great belt of territory on the 
south of the Danube was to be left a 
waste, a no-man’s-land, between the 
two empires. From Attila’s point of 
view, Theodosius had acknowledged 
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himself his tributary. The Hun was 
still dissatisfied, however, and again 
overran the peninsula in 447; but he 
contented himself with a confirmation 
of the treaty in 449, and, like Alaric, 
turned his attention to the West. 

In 450 Theodosius II died. The 
most notable achievements of his reign 
had been the issue of a great codifica¬ 
tion of the laws, known as the Theo- 
dosian code, and the establishment of 
a university at Athens. He had named 
as his successor an able officer, Mar- 
cian, with whom Pulcheria consented 
to go through the form of marriage in 
order to bring him into the imperial 
family circle. His brief and prosper¬ 
ous reign—he died early in 457—was 
distinguished by very judicious finan¬ 
cial reforms, and by his lepudiation of 
the Hun tribute; which would un¬ 
doubtedly have brought Attila down 
on him but for the lure of the West. 

A curious episode had perhaps de¬ 
termined Attila’s course. The court at 
Ravenna proposed to marry Valentin- 
ian’s sister Honoria to a safe and dis¬ 
tinguished but elderly husband; she 
objected, and sent secretly to the 
mighty Hun, inviting him to rescue 
her. Attila accepted the message as a 
hettothal, and claimed his bride with 
half of her brother’s empiie for dowry 
(450). Valentinian 
raged and rejected T 
the demand, and 
Attila marched on 
Gaul. He told Ra¬ 
venna. that he was 
coming to save the 
Romans from the 
Goths and the Goths 
that he was coming 
to take their part 
against the Romans; 
but the diplomacy 
of jEtius, exercised 
through his lieuten¬ 
ant Avitus, and the 
intelligence of Theo- 
doiic, sufficed to 
combine Romans and 


Visigoths against the Hun as being in 
fact their common enemy. 

Defeat of Attila at Chalons 
ttila swept, devastating, over the 
Gallic frontier, with Orleans (the 
city of Aurelian) as his objective. 
Theodoric, aroused to the peril, ef¬ 
fected a junction with AStius; Attila 
began to retreat, turned to bay near 
Chalons, and suffered a crushing de¬ 
feat, while Theodoric himself was 
killed. His son hastened home to se¬ 
cure the succession, and TEtius, follow¬ 
ing the example so often, set by Sti- 
licho, allowed Attila to retire over the 
border. The power of Attila was not 
in fact wrecked by the battle, though 
it was a heavy check to him, and Gaul 
was delivered from his devastations. 

Chalons (451 ) had been won by the 
temporary concert of the imperial gov¬ 
ernment with the Visigoths. Even in 
the next year Attila threw himself on 
Italy to enforce his demand for Ho- 
noria’s hand. Altius could not risk a 
pitched battle; so that Attila destroyed 
Aquileia and matched on Rome. Tra¬ 
dition says that he was overawed by 
the Pope Leo; another story says that 
plague bioke out in his camp; at any 
rate he did withdraw without attacking 
the city or being himself attacked, and 



CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM BLENT 
The silver toilet casket of Projects, member of s noble fourth- 
century family at Rome, illustrates the tolerant Christianity of 
the period. Projects appears on the side in an architectural 
setting between pillars; the inscription contains the monogram of 
Christ; and Venus sports with Nereids on the lid, 

Btihsh Museum 
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PULCHERIA AND MARCIAN 
Pulclieria, daughter of Arcadius, was bom 
a d. jgg. In 414 sJie became guardian of Theo¬ 
dosius, was declared empress, and was virtual 
ruler until his death in 45°.. She then mar¬ 
ried Marcian, reigning with him until she died 
in 453. 

Butish Museum 

certainly with no intention of resigning 
his claims. But in 453 he died or was 
murdered, and the whole terrifying if 
flimsy fabric of his empire dissolved. 
The Huns were helpless without a 
head: Ostrogoths, Gepids, Rugians, 
Herulians, rose and overwhelmed them 
at the battle of the Nedao in Pannonia 

(454) ; and the Huns are heard of no 
more as a power to be reckoned with. 
The service they had rendered to the 
Empire in Rugila's day, in checking 
the Teutons, outweighed the devasta¬ 
tions wrought by the invasions and 
armies of Attila. 

Extinction of the House of Theodosius 
ETitJS, the ‘last of the Romans,” 
met with the same reward at Sti- 
licho the Vandal. The mind of the 
emperor was poisoned against him by 
the wealthy and ambitious Maximus 
and the chamberlain Heraclius. Val- 
entinian charged the unsuspecting man 
with treason at the council table, and 
slew him with his own hand, but the 
great general was soon afterwards 
avenged by two of his servants, who 
slew Valentinian and the chamberlain 

(455) . Two years later Marcian, the 
emperor of the East, died, and neither 
in East nor West was there a son of 
the house of Theodosius to succeed, 
nor was there any successor who was 
nominated by the deceased emperor. 


At Constantinople the choice was 
dictated by the powerful soldier and 
minister Aspar, an Alan by race and 
an Arian by creed, who nominated Leo, 
a Thracian. Leo reigned, not at all 
as the puppet of the man to whom he 
owed his elevation, from 457-474. He 
countered the Teutonizing tendencies 
of Aspar by recruiting his armies and 
his ministers from his own people. He 
secured the succession to his son-in- 
law, Zeno, an Isaurian. 

The twenty years between 455 and 
476 saw the establishment of the Teu¬ 
tonic ascendancy in the West and the 
disappearance of the separate Western 
Empire, or rather emperor. The Ro¬ 
man Empire, to which the West still 
owed allegiance, still existed, but its 
seat was Constantinople, and there was 
no Augustus of the West. 

Chaos and Disintegration in the West 

hen Valentinian was murdered 
Maximus bought the crown, and 
forced the widowed Eudoxia to marry 
him. Geiseric the Vandal—summoned 
to her aid, as some say, by Eudoxia— 
arrived two months later with a fleet. 
The mob tore Maximus limb from 
limb, which did not prevent Geiseric 
from occupying Rome, sacking it with 
methodical and conscientious thor¬ 
oughness, and retiring with a host of 
captives, including Eudoxia and her 
two daughters, the youiifer of whom 
he married to his son Hunseric. 

A few weeks later a new emperor 
was proclaimed by the Goths at Tolosa 
(Toulouse), Avitus, the lieutenant of 
iEtius, who had been mainly instru¬ 
mental in bringing the Goths up to the 
Chalons campaign. Marcian in the 
East and Avitus in the West both 
threatened Geiseric, who defied them 
both. Avitus put his armies under 
control of Ricimer, a Sueve, but also 
grandson of the Visigoth Wallia, and 
Ricimer won a naval victory over the 
Vandals. 

Meanwhile Theodoric II, posing 
as imperial champion, attacked the 
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Sueves in Spain, breaking but not de¬ 
stroying their power. Avitus was 
bound closely to the Goths, while Italy 
detested them, and did not want their 
championship; Ricimer was a Sueve. 
Avitus had to beat a hasty retreat 
from Italy; Ricimer joined in setting 
up the Roman Majorian, an officer of 
distinction, as emperor, and the de¬ 
posed Avitus -was consoled with a bish¬ 
opric (457). Majorian before his death 
had bestowed on Ricimer the title of 
Patrician—in effect, first minister— 
which had been borne by Stilicho, Con- 
stantius and A£tius before him. Four 
years later Ricimer deposed Majorian, 
and set up a puppet, Libius Severus. 
Majorian had declined to be puppet, 
but the fleet he collected against the 
Vandals met with disaster, a sufficient 
excuse for his removal. Severus died, 
and for a time there was no emperor 
save Leo at Constantinople, till in 467 
Leo appointed, as Western Augustus, 
the Greek Anthemius, son-in-law of 
Marcian. Ricimer was placated by re¬ 
ceiving the new emperor’s daughter to 
wife. Then East and West combined to 
crush the Vandals, who were masters 
of the Mediterranean. They seemed 
on the point of doing so when the craft 
of Geiseric, aided by fortune, turned 
the tables on them, and it was the im¬ 
perial fleet, commanded by Basiliscus, 
that met with overwhelming disaster 
(468). 

The Vandal held the commerce of 
the Mediterranean at his mercy; when 
the Empire tried to attack him, the 
stars in their courses fought against it. 
The Visigoths under the ablest of their 
kings, Euric, were bringing southern 
Gaul, from the Loire to the Rhone, 
under their sway. Britain had slipped 
her cables; and Jutes and Saxons had 
at last fastened their grip on her east¬ 
ern and south-eastern shores, though 
they had not yet penetrated far inland. 
Northern Gaul was drifting after Brit¬ 
ain. To the east of Gaul the Bur¬ 
gundian kingdom was waxing so strong 
that the Gallo-Romans were looking 


to it as a counterpoise to the Goths. 
In Italy, half the soldiers and most of 
the officers, with Ricimer at the top, 
were Teutons; while Ricimer himself 
was still clinging to the theory of a 
dual Roman Empire and quarreling 
with his father-in-law, who scorned 
him as a barbarian and whom he de¬ 
spised as a “Greekling.” 

Deposition of the Lost Western Emperor 

N 472 Ricimer resolved to depose 
Anthemius, against whom he ad¬ 
vanced, having proclaimed in his room 
Olybrius, the husband of the elder 
daughter of Valentinian. Anthemius 
was taken and put to death, but within 
a few weeks Ricimer died. For a time 
his place was taken by his Burgundian 
nephew Gundobad. Olybrius died, 
and after some delay Gundobad set up 
a puppet, Glycerius (473), whom Leo 
at Constantinople declined to recog¬ 
nize. Gundobad returned to Bur¬ 
gundy, and Leo proclaimed Julius 
Nepos; while Glycerius exchanged his 
diadem for a miter (474). Next year 
Julius was a fugitive from Rome, 
ejected by his master of the soldiers, 
Orestes, who made his own son, con¬ 
temptuously known as Romulus Au- 
gustulus, emperor. At the same time 
Zeno, the successor of Leo, was a fugi¬ 
tive from Constantinople, ejected by 
that Basiliscus whose fleet had been 
annihilated by Geiseric. Both the 
usurpers fell in 476. In the East Zeno 
was restored; but in the West the 
power was seized by the Scirian Odo- 
acer. And Odoacer chose neither to be 
Augustus himself nor to serve another 
Western Augustus, but to be the vice¬ 
roy of the one Roman Emperor at 
Constantinople. 

Events in China and India 

n the Far East during this period 
China was in a state of political 
disintegration. A Chin or Ts’in. dy¬ 
nasty was more or less predominant, 
with its capital at Nanking, when Con¬ 
stantine the Great was transforming 
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Byzantium into the capital of the Ro¬ 
man Empire. Buddhism was in con¬ 
siderable favor, and some of our infor¬ 
mation about India, where that creed 
still survived in some strength, is de¬ 
rived from the Chinese Buddhist Fa- 
Hien (or Fa-Hsien), who paid it a 
prolonged visit in the first decade of 
the fifth century. 

Before that time was reached, China 
(c. 384) split into two main empires, 
of the North and South; the Toba dy¬ 
nasty reigning in the north, while in 
420 the Tsins in the south were dis¬ 
placed by the Sungs. The dynasty 
founded by Toba is better known as 
that of the Northern Wei. Both the 
Sungs and the Wei had'to deal with 
subordinate or insubordinate kings, be¬ 
sides occasionally fighting each other. 
And their monarchs died at frequent 
intervals, usually by violence. 

In India, on the other hand, the 
period was one of prosperity. The 
“Indo-Scythian” Rushan monarchs 
still reigned at Peshawar, though their 
greater dominion had broken up 
when Chandragupta (to be distin¬ 
guished from the Maurya) inaugu¬ 
rated the Gupta kingdom or empire 
in Magadha, about 320. A succes¬ 
sion of powerful monarchs, each ruling 
fbr many years, gave to it a sway 
a's wide as that of the Mauryas. 
Samudragupta (c. 330-375), the sec¬ 
ond of the dynasty, made himself lord 
of the whole Ganges basin, penetrated 
far into the Deccan, established rela¬ 
tions with Ceylon and claimed that the 
eastern prihces, even to Assam, were 
his tributaries. His son Chand ragupt a 
II Vikramaditya (c. 375-413) subdued 
the rulers of Malwa (Ujjain) and the 
Maratha country, who still bore the 
title of satraps inherited from the days 
when they were feudatories of the 


Kushans who yet ruled the Punjab 
from Peshawar. 

It was while Chandragupta II was 
reigning that the Chinese Fa-Hien 
made his pious pilgrimage, incidentally 
noting the personal freedom and the 
prosperity enjoyed by the subjects of 
the great king whose name he never 
mentions. Kumaragupta (413-455) 
was the monarch in whose reign flour¬ 
ished the greatest, perhaps, of Indian 
poets, Kalidasa, the author of Sakun- 
tala. Through Kumaragupta’s rule 
and that of his successor, Skandagupta 
(455-480), the majesty of'the Gupta 
empire "continued undiminished; for 
the latter drove back triumphantly the 
new hordes pouring into India through 
the north-west passes, by way of which 
came the similar invaders who in the 
next generation broke through the de¬ 
fenses. 

Prosperity and Culture in India 
he arts flourished greatly in the 
Gupta period. Samudragupta was 
poet and musician as well as warrior 
and statesman; the name of Kalidasa 
speaks for poetry. In spite of the de¬ 
struction wrought in later ages, enough 
of temple building and sculpture sur¬ 
vives to show that the work of the 
period stands out as being of the very 
highest quality. 

But the wreckers were coming; for 
at the time when the Huns who had 
migrated to Europe were rising to the 
height of their power and falling 
plumb to the depths again, their 
kindred in central Asia were hammer¬ 
ing the eastern borders of Persia and 
beginning to advance southwards. It, 
was a Hun invasion that was stemmed 
by Skandagupta—not the last of the 
Guptas, but the last of their great 
emperors. 
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the final break-up of the Roman Empire—the “world state” 
czi that had jgiven a certain homogeneity to history in the West for 
more than Saif a thousand years—a period of confusion set in, of 
destruction and reconstruction, of the stirring of new forces. It is often 
known as the Dark Ages, but the obscurity is due not so much to any lack 


of historical material as to the difficulty of finding connecting threads amid 
the tangle of warring purposes. In western Europe the outstanding move¬ 


ments are the consolidation of the Teutonic invaders into nationalities on 


the wreckage oPthe old Roman provinces, the rise of the Papacy, the, birth 
of the Holy Roman Empire under Charlemagne add its re-birth under Otto 
the Great, and the endless struggle of the two partners to the theory, tem¬ 
poral and spiritual; in the East the appearance of Islam and its conquering 
advance outweigh all other events. But there is one element of continuity, 
that provides a double link, between past and future, between East and 
West, and has accordingly been chosen to name our Fourth Era: the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire, heir of Roman traditions and Europe’s bulwark against Iglaci. 
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EAST AND WEST IN FERMENT: 

476—632 


n a.d. 476 ended the twelve 
months’ nominal reign of the last 
phantom emperor of the Westerp 
Roman Empire, when Romulus Au- 
gustulus was deposed by the Herulian 
or Scirian Odoacer, disappearing into, 
a peaceful obscurity. Technically, no 
change had occurred in the imperial 
constitution; actually, the date marks 
a stage in the disintegration of a great 
world empire. 

“Patrician” was the official title 
claimed by Odoacer as an imperial offi¬ 
cer from the emperor Zeno. It was not 
a title which carried with it specific 
functions; but practically it meant that 
the Augustus who conferred it con¬ 
ferred with it vice-regal powers; in the 
case of Odoacer, the vice-royalty of 
Italy and Noricum. The title of king 
which Odoacer also used was derived 
not from the emperor but from Odoa- 
cer’s election to this dignity by his 
miscellaneous Teutonic host. 

Zeno Recognizes Odoacer’s Claim 

t the moment when Odoacer de¬ 
posed Romulus, the emperor Zeno 
was fighting for his crown with the 
usurper Basiliscus. That revolt had 
been crushed when in the following 
year, 477, the deputation arrived from 
Rome; not to inform him of the elec¬ 
tion of a new Augustus, but to desire 
his ratification of the election of 
Elavius Odoacer as his own lieutenant 
in the West, a second Augustus being 
superfluous. Zeno promptly acceded. 
He was in no position to refuse recog¬ 
nition to the de facto ruler; the West 
must take care of itself; and it could 
at any rate do no harm if the ruler 
chose to call himself the subordinate 


instead of the colleague of the Augus¬ 
tus at Constantinople. 

In that same year, 477, died Gei- 
seric. He was succeeded by his son 
Hunneric, who was his peer in iniquity, 
but not in ability. Under him and 
his successors the Vandal kingdom sur¬ 
vived the death of its founder for 57 
years, to be obliterated as it deserved 
in a.d. 533. 

When Basiliscus in 475 ejected Zeno 
and snatched the diadem, he did it by 
the aid of Teutonic mercenaries, whose 
commander was the Ostrogothic sol¬ 
dier of fortune Theodoric, called 
Strabo—the wall-eyed or one-eyed. 
When Zeno came back with his 
Isaurians and suppressed the futile 
Basiliscus in 477, Theodoric Strabo re¬ 
tired with his troops into the Balkan 
mountains, and invited Zeno to make 
him his master of the soldiers or take 
the consequences. 

The Fortunes, of the Ostrogoths 

he Ostrogoths have hitherto played 
only a fleeting part in our story. 
They had fallen under the sway of 
Attila. But on Attila’s death in 453 
they recovered their independence, like 
the rest of his Teutonic dependents. 
They had come down to the Danube, 
and then, on the Visigotbic precedent, 
they had been admitted to settle 
within the borders of the Empire, en 
masse, in Moesia. The Visigoths had 
to content themselves with a king of 
the house of the Balts; the Amals, god- 
descended, still reigned among the 
Ostrogoths; and at this critical hpur 
their king was the youthful but al¬ 
ready famous warrior, Theodoric the 
Amal. To him, since a rival Ostro- 
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gothic leader could hardly be to his 
taste, Zeno turned for aid in the sup¬ 
pression of Theodoric Strabo. 

It was a risky game. The old fox 
very soon persuaded the young lion 
that their business was to unite, not 
to fight each other, which would be 
playing into the hands of the crafty 
Zeno. They combined and marched 
on Constantinople. But unless the 
port could be blockaded, the capital 
could laugh besiegers to scorn, though 
they might ravage the peninsula, Zeno 
tried, and failed, to detach the Amal 
from Strabo, but when he reversed the 
process he succeeded. Strabo went 
over; but what was now the war be¬ 
tween the Ostrogoths and the Empire 
went on for four years (479-483), 
•with all the honors on the side of 
Theodoric the Amal. The other died, 
and the emperor was troubled with 
conspiracies and the fear of con¬ 
spiracies. So Zeno and Theodoric 
came to terms, the Ostrogoth being 
7‘made master of the soldiers, and re¬ 
ceiving fresh grants of land for his fol¬ 
lowers. 

Then came the revolt of a certain 
Leontius in Syria, who appealed for 
aid to the Persian king Balas, and to 
Odoacer. Before the aid which was 
promised could arrive, Zeno had 
crushed the rebellion by the help of 
Theodoric. But such a helper was 
dangerous; the attitude of Odoacer 
was menacing. All might be well if 
the two could be embroiled. 

In 488 Zeno matured his plan. Like 
Alaric, Theodoric was move than ready 
to exchange Mcesia for Italy. The 
emperor dismissed his disloyal lieu¬ 
tenant in the West, and appointed the 
trusty king of the 'Ostrogoths in his 
" place. 

Odoacer had been ruling Italy for 
a dozen years with an unquestioned 
sway, when his authority was de¬ 
nounced by the same emperor from 
whom he had demanded and received 
it. He was a strong man and a wise 
man, who did what he had to do and 


attempted nothing beyond the reason¬ 
able range of achievement. What he 
had to do was to establish peace and 
order in Italy, where ten different em¬ 
perors had been pulled down and set 
up in the course of twenty-one years; 
and to secure the north and north-east¬ 
ern Alpine frontiers, Raetia, Noricum 
and—as belonging to Italy—western 
Dalmatia. To this end he had to pre¬ 
serve the loyalty of the miscellaneous 
host which had elected him king; and 
this could only be done at the expense 
of the native Italians who, at least 
since the days of Stilicho, had resented 
the domination of a barbarian soldiery, 
and had more than once or twice, when 
a convenient opportunity offered, dis¬ 
played their resentment by massacres. 

With Gaul and Spain Odoacer did 
not greatly concern himself. In fact, 
he was content to maintain friendly 
relations with Euric and his successor 
Alaric II, the kings of the Visigoths, 
and Gundobad, king of the Burgun¬ 
dians. Euric had already extended his 
effective dominion over the greater 
part of Spain as well as Aquitaine. 
Gundobad had established himself on 
the Saone and the upper Rhone; and 
Odoacer had no compunction in ced¬ 
ing to Euric the seaboard of the Gulf 
of the Lion. A Roman, Syagrius, was 
still holding together central Gaul, hut 
the north-west had gone, and the 
north-east was already passing under 
the domination of the Salian Franks, 
whose habitat was between the Scheldt 
and the Somme. 

In Raetia, however, the Rugians, 
after the scattering of the Huns, had 
established themselves with aggressive 
designs. Against them Odoacer sent 
a force which shattered their power 
but evacuated the territory, bringing 
back the inhabitants—by their own de¬ 
sire—to be settled in less disturbed 
quarters on Italian soil. Odoacer 
wanted to recover western Dalmatia, 
but the ex-emperor Julius Nepos was 
estaUlished there by the authority of 
Leo I and of Zeno; it was not till 
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EMPEROR ZENO AND ODOACER 
Zeno was ruling at Constantinople when Odo- 
acer deposed Rumulus Augustulus. That 
Odoacer regarded himself as a lieutenant ot 
the emperor is shown by coins that he struck 
bearing Zeno's image (left), though others 
(right) bore his own. 

Si itish Museum 

Xepos -was assassinated in 480 that the 
Patrician was able to annex it to his 
dominion. 

Theodoric Wrests Italy from Odoacer 

doacer had no thought of ac¬ 
quiescing in his deposition. In 
fact, when Theodoric marched against 
him he offered a magnificent resistance. 
The odds were all in favor of the 
younger man, who was an ideal leader, 
at the head of an armed nation, with 
a tradition of national kingship and 
the precedent of Alaric to urge it on. 
Italy, apart from the army, had no 
love for Odoacer, and owed allegiance 
not to him but to the emperor whom 
he was defying. His own men were 
for the most part loyal, but the Goths 
among them could only be half¬ 
hearted. Thrice his forces were beaten’ 
in the field in 489; yet he held out in 
the almost impregnable Ravenna for 
a year and a half after he was finally 
driven behind its walls in 491. The 
end came when the place was starved 
out, and Theodoric committed the one 
act of treachery which stained his 
fame. Odoacer capitulated on the 
offer of generous terms, and was as¬ 
sassinated immediately after his sur¬ 
render, 

A year before the fall of Ravenna, 
Zeno died. During his reign thft Bal¬ 
kan peninsula had been devastated and 


very largely depopulated first by the 
Ostrogothic war, and then by the de¬ 
parture of the Ostrogoths; but it 
offered no very tempting bait to the 
Slavs and non-Aryan tribes from the 
region of the Volga—the Bulgarians 
—who weie swarming down to the 
Danube again. When the Goths were 
gone, there was probably a consider¬ 
able and continuous infiltration of the 
former, and an occasional raid by the 
latter, but no serious invasion for some 
time to come. The peace of Asia 
Minor and Syria had been disturbed 
by the insurrections of Basiliscus and 
Leontius, but there was no threat of 
a permanent disruption of the Empire 
in the East such as was taking place 
in the West. 

Zeno was not a person who com¬ 
mands much respect, but he had some 
astuteness; he had no disposition to 
play the tyrant; he was cautious to the 
verge of pusillanimity; and he was a 
lover of compromises—qualities which, 
if not altogether admirable, tended to 
tranquillity and security. But the act 
by which he is best remembered was a 
well-intentioned attempt to establish 
a religious compromise which was a 
pathetic failure. He promulgated the 
Henoticon, the Instrument of Union 
which sought to provide a common 
formula that could be accepted both 
by the Orthodox and the Mono- 
physites, the two intensely hostile par¬ 
ties into which the Church in the East 
was now divided. The result, how¬ 
ever, was that both parties impartially 
denounced the emperor and each raged 
against the other more furiously than 
before. Constantinople from top to 
bottom was divided between the sup¬ 
porters of the rival clubs (primarily 
the sporting “clubs” of the Hippo¬ 
drome), the Monophysite “greens” and 
the Orthodox “blues,” who were the 
champions of either ecclesiastical fac¬ 
tion. 

Zeno died leaving no obvious heir, 
and without having appointed a suc¬ 
cessor, An eminently wise choice, 
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mainly influenced by Zeno’s widow, 
Ariadne, bestowed the diadem on 
Anastasius, an experienced official of 
the highest character, and universally 
and deseivedly respected. He was al¬ 
ready fifty-three on his accession 
(491); but he lived and leigned, to 
the gieat benefit of the empire till 518. 

Theodoric (a.d. 455-526) was 

thirty-eight years old when the death 
of Odoacer left him undisputed king 
of Italy—the title which he assumed 
—in 493. His reign of thirty-three 
years places him among the great 
rulers of men; though most of his 
work perished after his death, since 
there was no second Theodoric to 
bring it to completion. 

By this time the king of the Salian 
Franks on the north-eastern frontier 
of what had already ceased to be Ro¬ 
man Gaul had begun his aggressive 
advance. Clovis is the name by which 
everyone knows Chlodwig (Ludwig, 
Lewis) the Merovingian (Merwing), 
the first king of France. The clans 
drew their chiefs or kings~from the 
Toyal family of Merwings. In 481, 
Clovis succeeded his father Childeric 
in one of these kingships on the river 
Scheldt; when the mighty Visigothic 
king Euric was at the height of his 
power. In 485, Euric died and was 
succeeded by his young son Alaric II. 
Euric would probably have made short 
work of Clovis, who, in conjunction 
with his kinsmen, began a career of 
aggression, being one and twenty. 

The Franks fell upon Syagrius, pa¬ 
trician of central Gaul. The Visigoths 
under existing circumstances were not 
disposed to come to the rescue. In 
the next four or five years, Clovis con¬ 
quered most of northern Gaul, and 
proceeded to consolidate his personal 
position by the wholesale suppression 
of the Merovingian kings of the other 
clans. The next step was to make 
himself king of the other group of 
Franks' on the Rhine, to harry the 
Alemanni out of the neighboring terri¬ 
tory, and to make friends with the 
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Burgundian Gundobad, whom he did 
not as yet wish to challenge. 

Instead, he married Gundobad’s 
niece, who, curiously, happened to be 
not an Aiian but an oithodox Chris¬ 
tian; with the natural consequence 
that in 476 the heathen Clovis and 



PRUDENT RULER OF THE EAST 
This norj diptych commemorates the consul¬ 
ship of Anastasius, a court official of wide ex¬ 
perience and high character who later, on the 
death of Zeno without heir, was appointed his 
successor and ruled the Eastern Empire from 
491 to 5 * 8 . 

Bitfifk Museum (east") 
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his Franks were baptized into the 
orthodox Faith. All the other Chris¬ 
tian German kings were Arians, not 
orthodox Christians. 

By dint of embracing Catholic 
orthodoxy, Clovis enlisted on the side 
of the Franks—as against the Arian 
Goths and Burgundians—all the Latin 
populations and all the influence of 
the Church which looked to the pope, 
the bishop of Rome, as its head. 

Clovis now thought himself strong 
enough to attack Gundobad; but after 
the first surprise got soundly beaten 
and hastened to obtain a reconcilia¬ 
tion. For his eyes were turning to 
Alaric and the Visigothic kingdom, on 
which, after an experimental move in 
504, frustrated by the king of Italy, 
he opened his attack in 507, in con¬ 
junction with Gundobad. 

Theodoric’s Policy of Consolidation 

itherxo Theodoric had been 
mainly concerned with the organi¬ 
zation and development of his Italian 
kingdom. He desired only friendly 
relations with his fellow kings, with 
each of whom he sought matrimonial 
alliance; at a very early stage he mar¬ 
ried his two daughters to Alaric and 
the heir of Gundobad, and himself 
married the sister of Clovis; he even 
gave his own sister to the Vandal king 
Thrasamund, Hunneric’s nephew. 
None of these kings could attack an¬ 
other without risk of finding the 
mightiest of them all ranged on the 
side of his adversary. When Clovis 
attacked Gundobad, Theodoric would 
have intervened, if the Burgundian had 
not very soon made intervention 
superfluous. He had stopped Clovis 
in 504, and would have stopped him 
in 507, if he had not at tlie moment 
been engaged in a difference with Ana- 
stasius over the Illyrian boundary—a 
dispute which encouraged the emperor 
to bestow patrician honors on the 
Frank. Evidently it was Theodoric’s 
aim not only to keep the peace himself 
but to prevent others from breaking it. 
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When Clovis did attack Alaric, his 
excuse—in spite of his alliance with 
Gundobad—was the Arian Alaric’s 
persecution of his Catholic subjects. 
Clovis marched on Aquitaine, Gundo¬ 
bad on Provence. Clovis defeated and 
killed Alaric; the succession of Alaric’s 
legitimate son Amalric—Theodoric’s 
grandson—was disputed by an elder 
but illegitimate son Gesalic, who held 
his ground in Provence while the loyal¬ 
ists were driven out of Aquitaine into 
Spain.' Clovis was master of Aquitaine 
—in fact, of all Gaul except the old 
“Province” in the south-east. In 508, 
however, Theodoric intervened, though 
his quarrel with Anastasius was not yet 
settled, routed Franks and Burgun¬ 
dians before Arles, suppressed Gesalic, 
confirmed Amalric as king of the Visi¬ 
goths in Spain under his own guard¬ 
ianship, established a Roman prefect 
at Arles, and left Aquitaine to Clovis. 
Clovis died in 511, when the Frank 
inheritance was divided between his 
four sons; but nevertheless he had laid 
the foundations for the French mon¬ 
archy. 

Theodoric reigned in Italy, and as 
guardian of the Visigothic kingdom, 
with undiminished power till his death 
in 526; this dominion including the 
seaboard of the Gulf of the Lion. No 
one ventured to attack or to challenge 
him, and aggression was not his busi¬ 
ness. The rest of Gaul he left to it¬ 
self. As king of Italy, he was king 
of the Goths and other Germans, and 
at the same time king of the Italians. 
The recognition of this dualism, 
coupled with an unqualified even- 
handedness in the treatment of all his 
subjects, was the basis of his states¬ 
manship; but he had not as yet been 
able to make the dualism yield to 
unification. 

Internal Conditions in Italy 
n his accession, Theodorip satxs- 
'fied his Ostrogoths mainly if not 
entirely with the land vacant by the 
fall of so many of Odoacer’s followers. 
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The Ostrogoths and other Germans, 
planted on the soil, lived under their 
own Germanic laws; the Italians under 
the Roman law administered by Ital¬ 
ian officials, as under the old system; 
mixed tribunals adjudicated upon 
cases in which the parties were mixed. 
He allowed neither race nor creed to 
stand in the way of 
any man's advance¬ 
ment; he sent the 
Roman Liberius to 
Arles, because he was 
the best man; Italians 
as well as Goths had 
places on his councils. 

Theodoric was, of 
course, an Arian, but 
the Orthodox had noth¬ 
ing to complain of ex¬ 
cept that Arians were 
not repressed. He pro¬ 
tected the unpopular THEODORIC^ 
Jews as sternly as die Zeno > s diplomacy 
Christians; he repudi- K . e s of Theodor 
ated persecution on the from the Balkan: 
ground that no man riant Ostrogothk 
can be compelled British 

really to believe what 
he is told to say he believes. His finan¬ 
cial organization materially relieved 
the burden of taxation and, at the 
same time, filled the treasury. He 
was the ablest soldier of the day, But 
after his accession he waged no war 
which was not almost forced upon him. 
He inaugurated his reign in Italy by 
a crime; at the close of his long life 
he became suspicious and stained his 
name by acts of cruel tyranny; but 
not by these aberrations must he be 
judged. 

Theodoric was past seventy when 
he died. The son-in-law whom he had 
chosen to be his successor died before 
him, and his heirs—for he had no son 



THEODORIC THE OSTRO¬ 
GOTH 

Zeno's diplomacy turned the ener¬ 
gies of Theodoric the Ostrogoth 
from the Balkans to Italy, where, 
crushing Odoacer, he set up a bril¬ 
liant Ostrogothic kingdom (491 
British Museum 


of an alien who was also a heretic; and 
the Ostrogoths were too turbulent to 
be ruled by any hand less firm than 
that of the great king now dead. 

“Anastasius died, an old man, after 
a highly creditable reign, eight years 
before Theodoric, in 518. His rule 
had been that of a sound and experi¬ 
enced administrator, 
and he had done his 
best to calm the 
theological animosities 
which were reproduced 
in the civil factions of 
the Eastern capital. 
He concerned himself 
with the West only 
when Theodoric’s ac- 
tivies in Illyria in¬ 
volved him in a 
boundary dispute with 
his powerful Iieuten- 
THE OSTRO- ant Thrace and 

turned the ener- Mttsia were vexed by 
e the O&trogoth Bulgarian raids from 
to Italy, where, across t he Danube, 

kfngdom P ( 49 i r /. and Anatasius built a 
lusettm great defensive wall 

fifty miles long to hold 
the raiders in check. The Isaurian 
troops, who had made themselves so 
unpopular in the capital, were dis¬ 
banded, returned home to their accus¬ 
tomed occupation as brigands, and 
were not suppressed without some diffi¬ 
culty. 

There had been no serious collision 
with Persia for a century. The Sassa- 
.nid kings of Persia had for some gen¬ 
erations been losing control over the 
nobles; and the tribes known as the 
"White Huns or Ephlhalites—a people 
quite distinct from the Huns proper— 
[had been hammering the East and de¬ 
veloping a very considerable power in 
the region of the Oxus. The Sassanid 


—were his daughter, Amalaswintha, Empire was waning. But a revival of 
and her young son, Athalaric. The _ the monarchy was now taking place 
, fabric .of which Theodoric had laid under Kobad (Kay ad), who succeeded 
the foundations was 3 o 6 fned never to' in 488'to toe throne, on which he bad 
beJ builded. His rule over the Italians, not established himself securely till 
however able” and just, was the rule 499. In 502 he revived a treaty claim 
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on the Empire for certain payments for 
frontier defenses which had long been 
dropped; and, meeting refusal, he in¬ 
vaded Mesopotamia. He captured 
Amida—Nisibis he held already—but 
in 505 the Ephthalites again gave 
trouble, the imperial arms met with 
some successes, and peace was restored 
on the pre-war basis. 


thoroughly satisfied the Catholic 
party; and he would have persecuted 
the Arians, but for a threat from Theo- 
doric of reprisals against the orthodox 
in the West. Zeno’s Henoticon had 
caused a schism between the Eastern 
and Western churches, which was 
healed when Justin withdrew it. 

Justin was an old soldier who had 
served in the imperial 
armies for some fifty 
years. At the end of 
his nine years’ rule he 
associated with himself 
on the throne his 
nephew Justinian (a.d. 
527-565), who was then 
between thirty-five and 
forty, and had been 
practically his colleague 
throughout the reign. 
Justinian on his acces¬ 
sion was already thor¬ 
oughly conversant'with 
the whole system of ad¬ 
ministration. He had 



^ip'he wars of Anastasius 
^ were merely disturb¬ 
ing episodes, significant 
only as warnings of pos¬ 
sible troubles in the future; 
they neither added to nor 
materially detracted from 
the general credit of his 
reign. Like Theodoric, hei 
left a well-filled treasury. | 
He left no heir, and the 
diadem was unexpectedly 
secured by an elderly Illy¬ 
rian officer, Justin, the re¬ 
spectable uncle of a very 
remarkable nephew, Jus¬ 
tinian, who succeeded hirr 
in 327, the year after ( 
TbeocTCjftic’s death. Justin 
continued tlje safe policy 
of his predecessor" He was 
thtf _ first of the emperors 
since the extinction of the 
line of Theodosius who 



REMINDERS OF THEODORIC AT RAVENNA 
Tlie most tangible relic of Theodoric's splendid reign tliat 
still exists at his capital, Ravenna, is liis mausoleum (top), 
a rotunda with a monolithic roof weighing some 300 tons. 
The ruins called “Theodoric’s Palace" (lower) were more 
probably an addition made by a Byzantine exarch in Lom¬ 
bard times 
Phata\ Tinian 
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just scandalized society by marrying a 
lowly-bom dancer, Theodora, whose 
reputation was notorious; but her loy¬ 
alty to her spouse after the marriage 
never wavered, nor did her influence 
over him wane; and once at least it was 
her unfaltering courage that saved him 
from disaster at a dangerous crisis. 

Justinian’s permanent legacy to the 
world was his great codification of 
Roman law, which became the basis 
of almost all the legal systems in Eu¬ 
rope. But this was only, from his 
point of view, a part of his vast scheme 
for raising the Roman Empire to an 
unprecedented height of power and 
magnificence; a scheme which involved 
an expenditure on war and on splen¬ 
dor, especially in building, which 
wrecked the financial resources of the 
Empire; a consummation materially 
advanced by the great pestilence of 
a.d. 542, which was as disastrous as the 
Black Death eight centuries later. 

The vast sums expended on build¬ 
ing by Justinian do not demand de¬ 
tailed attention. The trouble was that 
the Empire could not afford them out 
of normal revenue, and they bad to 
be raised by abnormal taxation which 
crippled trade and industry of every 
kind, at the same time that a very 
heavy war-taxation was demanded by 
the revived imperialism of the em¬ 
peror’s policy. The contrast with 
Theodoric’s methods in Italy is nota¬ 
ble, for the Goth observed a whole¬ 
some ratio between public works of 
great economic value and expenditure 
which was merely impressive; while 
warrant was found for the latter in 
the fact that the burden of taxation 
was reduced, Theodoric left a full 
treasury at the end of a reign little 
shorter than Justinian's, who left the 
Empire exhausted and the treasury 
drained dry. Justinian’s predecessors 
had not been men of genius, but they 
had succeeded in holding the Empire 
in the East together largely by leaving 
the West to take care of itself as best 
it could, and abstaining from all 


schemes of aggrandizement. Justinian 
could scarcely perhaps have avoided 
his Persian wars; his suppression of 
the Vandal kingdom was more than 
justified, though in any case it could 
hardly have survived much longer; but 
his reconquest of Italy benefited 
neither the East nor the West. 

The first Persian war was forced 
upon Justinian in the year following 
his accession, 528. It brought into 
prominence Belisarius (505-565), the 
brilliant soldier to whom- the emperor 
was mainly indebted for the military 
glories of his reign. Kobad, as we 
saw, had revived the power of the 
Sassanid dynasty in Persia, and had 
fought a drawn battle with Anastasius. 
Now, after twenty years of peace, he 
renewed his aggression and invaded 
Mesopotamia. Nothing of a decisive 
character occurred till 530. Belisarius, 
the very young officer in command oi 
the forces on the frontier, had pre¬ 
viously only been able to stand on 
guard; but in that year he routed a 
much larger Persian force, in what re¬ 
solved itself into a great cavalry en¬ 
gagement, by tactics which recall the 
battle of Marathon, where there was 
no cavalry, and the tactics of Hanni¬ 
bal at Cannae Kobad died next year, 
and his son Chosroes (Khusru), as yet 
insecurely seated on the throne, made 
peace. 

The Vandals in Africa, even when 
Geiseric’s power was at its height, had 
never been more than an armed garri¬ 
son in the midst of a wide and in¬ 
tensely hostile, if defenseless, country. 
Since Geiseric’s death theijr enemies 
had been gathering strength, though 
they still held their domination by 
sheer brute force, and the usurper, 
Geilamir, who seized the crown in 530, 
had replied with singular insolence to 
the protest of Justinian. There was 
warrant enough for drastic action. 

The emperor, however, was ai the 
moment not yet free from the Persian 
entanglement; and just then the capi¬ 
tal broke out in what is known in his- 
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MOST POWERFUL EMPEROR OF 

THE EAST 

Justinian, in whose reign the Eastern Empire 
was at its height, is commemorated by mosaics 
at Ravenna. This (an old- photograph taken 
before recent wholesale restorations) is in the 
Basilica of S. Apollinare Nuovo. Another, in 
S. Vitale, shows Justinian with his wife 
Theodora. 

Photo, Mhwii 

tory as the Nika insurrection. The re¬ 
bellion was utterly crushed; the un¬ 
lucky figurehead was himself beheaded 
with his brother; a truce with Persia 
followed the death of Kobad; and in 
533 Belisarius surprised the unex¬ 
pectant Vandals by landing in Africa 
—though his force numbered only 
fifteen thousand men. The Vandal 
force on the spot was routed before 
Carthage, which joyfully hailed the 
victor as a deliverer, Geilamir re¬ 
treated to the West and gathered the 
forces which there had not been time 
to collect at first, while every city was 
flinging open its gates to Belisarius. 
The decisive battle was fought in De¬ 


cember at Tricameron, where the Van - 
dais were virtually annihilated; and 
though Geilamir escaped he soon 
realized that a further struggle was 
hopeless, and surrendered himself—to. 
be relegated" to an easy retirement in 
Phrygia. But the Vandal kingdom 
was wiped off the face of the earth. 
Belisarius with fifteen thousand men 
had succeeded where the vast arma¬ 
ments of Leo I had failed ignomini- 
ously. 

He returned in triumph to Constan¬ 
tinople, to make ready for a fresh task. 

Exploits of Belisarius in Italy 

or eight years after Theodoric’s 
death, his daughter Amalas- 
wintha strove valiantly to carry on 
Theodoric’s work in her son’s name; 
a thing beyond the power of any 
woman—or any man not of heroic 
mold. In 534 the boy died; and 
Amalaswintha procured the succession 
for Theodoric’s nephew Theodahad (in 
conjunction with herself), an Amal, 
clever in his way, but a poltroon who 
was both worthless and ambitious. 
The queen had many enemies; Theo¬ 
dahad conspired with them, captured 
her and had her murdered, giving Jus¬ 
tinian the warrant for intervention. 
The Goths were ready to fight against 
any intervention; and in 535 Beli-y 
sarius with a small force landed in! 
Sicily. 

Theodoric had given the Italians ad¬ 
mirably just and firm government, but 
they had never been able to reconcile 
themselves to the fact that the power 
was in the hands of aliens and Arians. 
The Goths were said to have 100,000 
fighting men in the country, but the 
entire Italian population was on the 
side of the imperialist invaders, while 
the Goths themselves were paralyzed 
by the inaction of their king. In 
Sicily Belisarius was welcomed instead 
of being opposed. In the next spring 
he advanced through South Italy with 
seven thousand men, meeting no re¬ 
sistance till he reached Naples, while 
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fifty thousand Goths lay about Rome. 
Then the Gothic army in despair de¬ 
posed Theodahad, who was promptly 
murdered by a private enemy; and, 
as there was no Amal left, they elected 
as king Witiges, a valiant but stupid 
old warrior who had forgotten any¬ 
thing of generalship that he may once 
have known. 

Instead of marching to overwhelm 
Belisarius, who had captured Naples, 
Witiges carried almost his entire army 
north to deal with a force of Franks 
who had seized the opportunity to 
pour through the Alps. Belisarius 
with his small force pounced on Rome, 
which the garrison evacuated in a 
panic as he entered it. Witiges made 
composition with the Franks, ceding 
Roman Provence to them, returned 
with the whole Gothic army, and laid 
siege to Rome, but never made the 
blockade complete, so that at first sup¬ 
plies and later reinforcements con¬ 
tinually dribbled into the city. In 
spite of the huge circumvallation which 
had to be held by only five thousand 
men, all attacks were repelled with 
heavy loss. After a year sufficient re¬ 
inforcements from the East had arrived 
to enable Belisarius to take the offen¬ 
sive (338). 

After two more years of campaign¬ 
ing, Witiges, shut up in Ravenna, 
would have accepted the generous 
terms offered by Justinian. The Goths 
would not have it, and actually offered 
the crown to Belisarius, who, without 
accepting it, beguiled them into open¬ 
ing the gates to him; whereupon he 
took possession in the name of Jus¬ 
tinian. When Ravenna fell it seemed 
an easy matter to complete the con¬ 
quest; and Belisarius was recalled to 
take up the command against the Per¬ 
sians, with whom a second war had 
broken out. 

xtiges had, in fact, thought too 
late of creating a diversion by 
inciting the Persian to make an at¬ 
tack. Ravenna was on the point of 


falling when Chosroes in 540 flung 
himself on northern Syria, where he 
was not expected, and captured An¬ 
tioch, whence he carried off great 
spoils. In the spring of 541, Witiges 
was a captive and Belisarius was in 
Mesopotamia; but Chosroes was far 
away, moie profitably employed in 
overrunning the trans-Caucasian prov¬ 
ince of Colchis than in giving battle 
to Belisarius, who was awaiting an at¬ 
tack that was not delivered. Next 
year both armies were paralyzed by 
an abnormally severe outbreak 'of the 
plague. In 543 Belisarius was recalled 
from the East to take up once more 
the western command from which he 
had been transferred; his successor 
met with reverses, and in 545 a five- 
years’ truce was patched up with Chos¬ 
roes. . 

The fall of Ravenna had not dia- 



ACTRESS CONSORT OF JUSTINIAN 
The mosaic of which this forms a part is in 
the Basilica of S. Vitale, Rayeaoa, and shews 
Theodora, the plaything of all Constaaftoeple, 
the actress and courtesan, who rase to Be the 
empress of Justinian. 
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After BdSsarias had reconquered Africa from tlie Vandals and restored it to the Roman Empire—the Eastern Empire, that is—it was ruled by a 
succession of officers appointed from Constantinople. There were the Prefects of the Prefecture of Africa on the civil side, and the Magistri Militum 
(“masters of the soldiery”) later replaced by exarchs ( 391 ) : corrupt incompetents, many of them, whose only duty was to squeeze as much taxation as 
possible out of the land for Justinian’s deplenished treasury. This is a reconstruction of the Byzantine fortress at Haidra on the borders of the modern 
Tunisia and Algeria. From DieH. "L’Afriquc by&mtine" 
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posed of the Goth problem. The stub¬ 
born-garrison at Pavia held out and 
proclaimed a new king, Hildebad. Half 
a dozen imperial generalsfhad been left 
in Italy, each with an independent 
command; they could not or would 
not cooperate, and the Goths rallied to 
the capable Hildebad, who recovered 
the plain of the Po. He was assassi¬ 
nated in 541, but a fresh champion 
arose—his nephew Baduila, better 
known at Totila, first of the knights 
of the Middle Ages, one of the rare 
heroes on whose name no stain has 
ever fastened; one who was more than 
worthy to be the successor of Theo- 
doric. 

The Italians might anathematize 
the Goths, but would not fight them. 
By the end of 542 Totila had routed 
the imperial armies in the field wher¬ 
ever he met them, had driven them all 
into a few fortified towns—Rome, Ra¬ 
venna and some others—and was in 
effect master of Italy once more from 
north to south. He held his men in 
hand as resolutely as a Henry V or a 
Louis IX, protecting the population 
from all violence, and treating the gar¬ 
risons that resisted him with a mag¬ 
nanimity of which the Plantagenet 
never dreamed. Belisarius had fallen 
woefully out of favor with Justinian 
and Theodora, but he was needed to 
cope with Totila. So in 543, as we 
have seen, he was sent again to Italy. 
But he was never given a fair chance 
by his master. Instead of his devoted 
veterans he was allowed only a meager 
force of raw recruits with which to 
fight the Goths, whose shaken morale 
had been thoroughly restored by a 
leader of brilliant ability and inspir¬ 
ing personality. Belisarius could gain 
no decisive advantage. In 545 Totila 
laid siege to Rome; Belisarius vainly 
attempted to relieve it, and it fell in 
546. Totila removed the population 
and dismantled the defenses. Jus¬ 
tinian would send neither the men nor 
the money needed. Two years later 
the great captain was recalled at his 


own request, and it seemed that Tc- 
tila's ultimate triumph was all but 
certain. Belisarius had reoccupied and 
refortified Rome before his departure; 
but when he was gone Totila took it 
again. 

Justinian was now at war with 
Persia for the third time. Neverthe¬ 
less in 552 he made a great effort in 
the West which was crowned with un¬ 
expected success. He gave the Italian 
command to his chamberlain, the 
eunuch Narses, to whom he supplied 
the troops he had persistently with¬ 
held from Belisarius. The long strug¬ 
gle had depleted the Gothic army. 
Marching on Rome with a somewhat 
superior force, Xarses brought Totila 
to a decisive engagement at Taginae. 
Belisarius and the Goths alike had 
relied almost wholly on cavalry, the 
arm which generally predominated in 
the Middle Ages. Xaises won at 
Taginte as Bruce won at Bannockburn 
and Edward III at Crecy, by turning 
part of his cavalry into pikemen, 
against whom the Gothic horse, charg¬ 
ing under a storm of arrows from the 
flanks, burled themselves with des¬ 
perate but useless valor. 

Totila and his brother were slain 
and the Gothic army was all but anni¬ 
hilated. The Ostrogothic power was 
no more. Xai ses was still called upon 
to deal with a destructive Frankish in¬ 
cursion in North Italy, where he com¬ 
pletely wiped out the whole invading 
force. But the ceaseless struggle which 
had been waged for twenty years had 
destroyed what might have become a 
regenerating force, and had left Italy 
depopulated and desolated; and the 
ruin was in no wise compensated by 
the reestablishment of the shadow of 
an imperial government under an 
“exarch” at Ravenna. There was no 
effective attempt at rehabilitation. 

Incidentally, Justinian sought to re¬ 
store the imperial authority in Spain:, 
where some cities were secured, oc¬ 
cupied and garrisoned with imperial 
troops. The third Persian war was 
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VANDAL RULER OF ROMAN AFRICA 


A mosaic found at Carthage shows a horseman quitting his villa 
fur the hunt His features and dress are markedly different from 
those in the earlier African mosaics, and it is not unjustifiable 
to legard him as one of the Vaiidalic invaders or, less probably, of 
the Bjzantires who ousted them. 

Bi ifash Museum 


exclusively a struggle to recover Col¬ 
chis, which the Persians had retained 
at the truce Finally the peace of 555 
restored it, in return for a substantial 
indemnity. 

Justinian and Belisarius died in the 
same year, 565. The story that the 
old general was reduced to a pitiful 
beggary in his last days is happily 
mythical. The imperial succession 
passed undisputed to Justinian’s 
nephew, Justin II. 

The great empeior had concerned 
himself with the farther West only in 
his late years, when the fortunes of 
the Visigothic kingdom gave him the 
opportunity for recoveiing in Spain 
an imperial foothold, though it 
amounted to no more. When Theo- 
doric intervened in 308 to secure the 
Visigoths from the joint onslaught of 
Burgundians and Franks, he allowed 
Clovis to retain Aquitaine, but estab¬ 
lished his own grandson Amalric in 
the Visigothic kingdom of Spain, to 
which a substantial portion of Prov¬ 
ence was still attached Amalric being 


a child, he entrusted 
the regency to Theu- 
dis, a capable soldier, 
who discharged his 
trust faithfully dur¬ 
ing the minority of 
Amalric, letained the 
administration till 
Amalric’s death in 
S 33 > and was then 
elected to the king- 
ship, since there was 
neither a Balt nor an 
Amal to succeed. 

Events Among the 
Franks and Visigoths 

hile Theodoric 
lived, no one 
ventured to attack 
his giandson, though 
the sons of Clovis 
hammered Bui gundy 
almost out of exist¬ 
ence When Theo¬ 
doric was gone, they fell upon Amalric, 
who was slain; but Theudis held his 
own till his death, at a great age, in 
548. The Merovingians had shared 
Burgundy between themselves in 532, 
and in 538 Witiges bought off their at¬ 
tack on Italy by ceding to them the 
Ostrogothic or Roman half of Prov¬ 
ence; but the other half, Septimania, 
still remained under the rule of the 
Visigoths and was destined to do so 
for a long time to come. 

Theudis was himself assassinated. 
Eighteen months later his successor, 
Theudigisel, was assassinated. Then 
there was a struggle between Agila and 
Athanagild for the succession; the lat¬ 
ter invited Justinian to intervene. In 
555 Agila was assassinated, and 
Athanagild found that he could not 
rid himself of the interveners. Before 
his death in 568 he had married his 
daughters Galswintha and Brunhild 
to the Merovingian kings Sigibert and 
Chilperic—with tragic consequences. 
The disruption of the Visigothic king¬ 
dom was ariested under his successors 
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Leovigild (568-586) and Reccared 
(586-601). 

Leovigild, a very capable soldier, 
thoroughly established his personal as¬ 
cendancy over the nobles, smote the 
minor Suevic king¬ 
doms, and recovered 
Andalusia, which 
had been occupied 
by Justinian’s offi¬ 
cers. He dealt suc¬ 
cessfully, as only a 
strong man could 
deal, with one of 
the two great stum¬ 
bling-blocks which 
prevented the devel¬ 
opment of a strong 
kingdom, the inde¬ 
pendence of the 
nobles. But he only 
accentuated the 
other, the impossi¬ 
bility of reconciling 
the Catholic clergy 
and the Catholic 
population to the 
traditional Arianism 
of the dominant 
people. The Arian¬ 
ism of the Goths 
was bound up with 
their pride of race, 
and the religious in¬ 
tensified the racial 
antagonism. 

Religious Troubles in 
Visigothic Spain 

eovigild’s son 
Reccared dur¬ 
ing his father’s life 
gave no hint of the 
revolutionary proj¬ 
ect which he inaugurated immediately 
after the old king’s death. Leovigild’s 
hostility to Catholicism had been 
fierce; Reccared, without showing any 
hostility to Arianism, announced his 
own acceptance of the Catholic creed, 
and induced many of the nobles to fol¬ 
low his example. Like Theodoric in 


Italy, he made no distinction between 
Catholic and Arian, and in the course 
of a generation Arianism practically 
disappeared. His success was no doubt 
largely due to the good fortune which 
attended his arms 
whenever he had to 
resort to fighting. 

But in removing 
one stumbling-block 
he had raised up 
another, all uncon¬ 
sciously. The grate¬ 
ful clergy were a 
useful counterpoise 
to the turbulent 
nobles. When he 
consulted the na¬ 
tional council, much 
the larger part of 
it consisted not of 
the great Gothic 
nobles but of the 
bishops. With the 
bishops at his back 
the king’s author¬ 
ity was greatly 
strengthened. But 
when a smaller man 
than Reccared was 
king, he soon be¬ 
came the tool of the 
bishops; and the 
age-long curse of 
Spain, the subserv¬ 
ience of the crown 
'to the churchmen, 
came into being. 
The Gothic mon¬ 
archy became 
priest-ridden. The. 
constitutional strug¬ 
gle developed into 
a contest between 
members of the "nobility and the 
churchmen. 

Blood-stained Annals of tbe House of 

Clovis 1 

different course was followed in 
the Frank dominion set up by 
Clovis. There was no religious art J 



BRAVE DAUGHTER OF 
THEODORIC 

It is almost certain that the figure on 
this panel of an ivory diptych is Ainala- 
swintha, the valiant daughter of Theo¬ 
doric, who attempted to continue his 
policy in Italy after his death. 
British Museum ( cast ) 
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tagonism 1c. accentuate racial antago¬ 
nism, and there was a royal house to 
whose title Ibe nobles were unswerv¬ 
ingly loyal, though partition ot the 
inheritance among the sons was the 
destructive custom of the Frankish 
race. Clovis at his 
death in 511 left his 
dominion so divided be¬ 
tween four sons, while 
Burgundy lay between 
the active Frankish 
hammer and the solid 
anvil of Provence. 

The annals of the 
house of the Merwings 
reek with blood from 
the outset. Clovis had 
killed off all the mem¬ 
bers of the royal house 
except his own. sons, to 
clear the field for him¬ 
self. By a strict adher¬ 
ence lo their father’s 
fundamental principle 
that treachery, audacity 
and ruthlessness are the basis of state¬ 
craft, the four brothers made them¬ 
selves masters of all Gaul except the 
fragment which remained to the Visi¬ 
goths; while the eldest, Theuderic, 
and after his death in 533 his son 
Theudebert, extended their supremacy 
over the German tribes beyond the 
Rhine. It was Theudebert who was 
responsible for the first of the two in¬ 
vasions of Italy which have already 
been recorded. 

Chlothar (Lothaire), the youngest 
and worst of the brood, survived his 
brothers, took the surest means of sur¬ 
viving their offspring, and died sole 
king of the Franks in 561, fifty years 
after his father. Incidentally he had 
fired the house over the head of his 
own ddest and rebellious son, who 
perished in the flames with his wife 
and children. The kingdom was once 
again divided in four between Chlo- 
thar’s surviving sons. The eldest 
dying ;n 567, Guntram took the center 
(Burgundy), Chilperic the north and 


west (Neustria), and Sigibert the 
Rhenish and trans-Rhenish territory 
(known as Austrasia). 

A blazing quarrel broke out between 
Sigibert and Chilperic. Guntram man¬ 
aged to effect a brief reconciliation 
while the Franks made 
common cause against 
a new danger. The 
Langobards, to whom 
we shall return, had just 
entered the stage, 
poured into Italy, and 
were threatening Prov¬ 
ence. In S73 the in¬ 
vaders were driven over 
the Alps, and the con¬ 
test between the broth¬ 
ers was renewed. 

They had married 
the Visigothic prin¬ 
cesses Brunhild and 
Galswintha respectively. 
Then Chilperic mur¬ 
dered Galswintha and 
married his mistress 
Fredegonde. Brunhild was set on re¬ 
venge. Guntram had succeeded in 
composing matters for the time by 
awarding “blood-money” according to 
common German custom-—some cities 
in Aquitaine; but Brunhild wanted 
blood. Chilperic and Sigibert each 
devastated the other’s territories; Sigi¬ 
bert was winning when Chilperic or 
Fredegonde had him murdered. The 
Austrasian nobles crowned the infant 
heir Childebert. Brunhild had been 
taken, but her captor, Chilperic’s son, 
fell in love with her and married in¬ 
stead of killing her. Fredegonde pro¬ 
cured his murder, but Brunhild es¬ 
caped to Austrasia. The Austrasian 
nobles held by the child, but would 
not submit to his mother, and the 
ceaseless strife between Brunhild and 
the nobles, during his minority- 
wrecked the power of the crown among 
the Austrasians. 

Guntram too stood by Chilperic; 
war raged all over Gaul, Chilperic hav¬ 
ing the upper hand, while his evil 



COIN OF THEODAHAD 
Theodaliad, who had mur¬ 
dered Amalaswintha, Theo- 
doric's daughter, was ruling 
the Ostrogoths in Italy when 
Belisarius, fresh from his vic¬ 
tories in Africa, begau his 
campaigns against them. 

BtitishMuteum 
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queen Fredegonde, indulged in in¬ 
numerable crimes. But he was mur¬ 
dered when hunting. His infant heir 
Chlothar fell with Fredegonde into 
Guntram’s hands (584) and the welter 
of blood was stayed for a time. 

Decline of the Merwing Dynasty 

n 593 Guntram, the one tolerably 
respectable Merwing, died; Chil- 
debert, son of Sigibert, succeeded to 
his dominions as well as Austrasia. 
The fighting started again, Childebert 
died leaving two infants in charge of 
his untamable mother. For twelve 
years practically there had been no 
grown up king among the Franks; the 
nobles had been under no control; and 
from this time there was only one of 
the Merovingian kings of the Franks 
who can be said to have exercised 
regal authority. 

There is no need to follow in detj.il 
the monotonous record of murder and 
fratricide. Fredegonde died in her 
bed; the indomitable Brunhild in her 
old age fell into the hands of Frede- 
gonde’s son Chlo¬ 
thar and was tom 
to death by wild 
horses. There was 
not a little of the 
tigress in her, but 
she had the makings 
of a great queen. 

Her great-grandchil¬ 
dren were murdered 
at the same time 
(6x4); the Austra- 
sian nobles had de¬ 
serted her; and once 
more Chlothar was 
sole king of the 
Franks. 


gundians had offered to acknowledge 
him on terms that limited the royal 
prerogatives^ and conceded to the 
nobles prerogatives which in effect 
transferred the supreme authority to 
their hands. The acting heads of their 
governments, the “mayors of the pal¬ 
ace,” were made irremovable. A 
generation later that office became 
hereditary. When the first noble in 
the state held the office for life and 
passed it on to his son, the minister 
was bound to dominate the sovereign. . 
Thenceforward, too, the royal decrees 
were issued as having the approval of 
the king’s counsellors. 

Apart from the savage revenge 
taken on Brunhild the reign of Chlot¬ 
har (613-628) was not particularly 
sanguinary. In 623 he made his son 
Dagobert king of Austrasia—broadly 
speaking, NVustria was that portion of 
the Frankish dominion which had been 
under Roman government. Austrasia 
the non-Romanized German portion. 
Dagobert had the advantage of two 
very able and loyal counsellors, his 
mayor of the palace 
Pepin (the Old) of 
Heristhal, and Bish¬ 
op Amulf of Metz, 
the joint progeni¬ 
tors of the house of 
the Amulfings, later 
known as the Kar- 
lings or Carolin- 
gians. Dagobert be¬ 
came sole king of 
the Franks in 628, 
nominally trans¬ 
ferred Austrasia to 
his son Sigibert in 
632, and died in 
638, the last of the 
Merovingians whose 
authority was more 
than a shadow. 
Both his great coun¬ 
sellors survived Mm. 
The Neustrian and 
Burgundian mayors 
of the palace had 


Mayors of the 
Frankish Palace 

fur their king 
was not their 
master. He was 
king because Aus- 
trasians and Bur¬ 



BELISARIUS THE WARLIKE 
Hext to Justinian on the observer’s right, 
in a mosaic in S. Vitale, may be seen a 
figure whose features are here enlarged. 
It has been suggested that it represents 
Belisarius. 

Photo. Jilin art 
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not attained to any particular dis¬ 
tinction. 

First Advent of the Lombards 

3 n Italy Justinian obliterated the 
Ostrogoths and set up his exarch 
at Ravenna, but the East could spare 
neither the money from its empty ex¬ 
chequer, nor the men from its oriental 
population, nor the energy which had 
more than enough calls upon it else¬ 
where to rehabilitate the exhausted 
country, defend it from vigorous foes, 
or reorganize a supreme government. 
In 568, fifteen years after the Gothic 
wars, a new barbarian group u was over¬ 
running the peninsula. 

The Langobards (long-axes?), or, to 
adopt at once the more familiar form 
of their name, the Lombards, were a 
backward division' of those various 
tribes associated with the Gothic 
name. They had never come promi¬ 
nently into collision with the Empire; 
but about the close of the fifth cen¬ 
tury they had pushed their way to the 
middle Danube. Towards the middle 
of the sixth century they broke the 
domination of the Heruli and the 
Gepids, in alliance with the Avars, a 
Mongolian race who had pushed into 
Hungary; they provided Narses with 
mercenary troops for his campaigns 
against the Ostrogoths: like Alaric and 
Theodoric, the attraction of Italy ap¬ 
pealed to their king Albom; and when 
the emperor Justin II dismissed Narses 



TOTILA THE OSTROGOTH 
\Yitiges the Ostrogoth was followed by Hilde- 
bad, Hildebad in 54 1 by Baduila or Totila, who 
found it easy enough to cope with the meager 
levies allowed to Beiisarius: until Narses, 
with an adequate army, defeated and slew him 
at Taginte. 

British Mnst’um 


from the Italian exarchate in 567, they 
left their Danubian lands to their 
allies the Avars, and poured through 
the Alps to take the place vacated by 
the Ostrogoths. 

Apart from the stubborn defense of 
a few fortified cities, notably Pavia, 
no resistance was offered to their con¬ 
quest and settlement in the much de¬ 
populated “Lombard plain.” Alboin 
was the last of the Lethings, the fam¬ 
ily recognized as royal. When in 572 
he was murdered by his wife—he had 
forced her to drink from a cup which 
was made of the skull of her father, 
the king of the Gepidse whom he had 
slain in battle after their marriage— 
the chiefs or dukes of the various clans 
regarded a new king as a superfluity, 
and for several years ranged over 
Italy, establishing themselves as dukes 
at their own convenience. From Ra¬ 
venna, Perugia and Rome imperial 
officers ruled over considerable and al¬ 
most contiguous territories; the “foot” 
of Italy could remain defiant; but 
otherwise almost the whole peninsula 
passed under Lombard dominion—the 
dominion of a variety of Lombard 
dukes who owned no central authority. 

In the south the Lombards were 
few, and did not materially affect the 
character of the population or the tra¬ 
ditional organization. In the north, 
where they were at least compara¬ 
tively numerous, they made Lom¬ 
bardy something distinct'from the rest 
of Italy. There, after a brief interval, 
they set up a new elective monarchy; 
With all the instability incidental to 
the elective system. 

They had arrived as pagans, but 
adopted Catholic' (hot Arian) Chris-" 
tianity under the influence of the 
Christian queen. Theodelinda, who 
married successively the kings Authari 
(583-59°) and Agilulf (590-615). 
The latter did a good deal towards 
consolidating the kingdom in thehorth 
but did not otherwise extend it, 
though he called himself king of all 
Italy. There are no records of note 
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regarding the reigns of his two imme¬ 
diate successors. 

The other feature of‘the time is the 
papacy of Gregory I the Great (590- 
604), who made the pope not only the 
acknowledged spiritual head of west¬ 
ern Christendom, but also in effect the 
temporal ruler of Rome, and may be 
said to have inaugurated that concep¬ 
tion of the supreme au¬ 
thority of the Papacy 
which was to play so 
large a part in medieval 
history. His responsi¬ 
bility for a series of 
rather deplorable puns, 
and for sending the 
lesser Augustine to plant 
the Latin Church in 
England, have made 
his name familiar to 
British children. 

Saxon Settlement in Britain 
sixain had, so to 
speak, loosed her 
moorings to the Conti¬ 
nent, while the English 
were already beginning 
to settle on her shores, 
before Odoacer deposed Romulus Au- 
gustulus. The Roman unity had broken 
up under pressure of raiding Piets and 
Scots—Irish dans who' had established 
themselves in Argyll—on the north, 
Irish raiders on the west, Jutish and 
Saxon rovers on the south. Legend and 
historical fact are too inextricably 
mingled to be disentangled with any 
confidence, but in the course of a hun¬ 
dred years between the (reputed) land¬ 
ing of ALlla in Sussex (477) and the 
victory of the West-Saxon Ceawlin at 
Deorham in the west country (577) 
successive groups of pagan Saxons or 
Angles conquered and established their 
domination in about half of so much 
of the island as lies south of the Forth; 
and when ALthelfrith, of Northumbria, 
won the battle of Chester in 613 the 
half had become two-thirds or three- 
quarters. How far the Britons were 


exterminated, enslaved, or amalga¬ 
mated with the conquerors, is vehe¬ 
mently disputed. Everything east of a 
line drawn roughly from Edinburgh 
through Gloucester to the Channel was 
under English domination, all to the 
west of it was Celtic; but those two 
battles, Deorham'and Chester, severed 
the Britons of Wales from the south 
and north Britons re¬ 
spectively, carrying the 
Saxons in the south and 
the Angles in the north 
to the west coast, which 
they had not reached 
before. 

The Britons were 
broken up into chief¬ 
tainships or principali¬ 
ties, with Celtic institu¬ 
tions modified by four 
centuries of Roman su¬ 
premacy; and they re¬ 
tained their Christianity. 
The Celts beyond the 
old Roman frontier in 
the north were being 
Christianized during the 
second half of the sixth 
century—the five-hun¬ 
dreds—by the missionary zeal of S. 
Columba and his Irish followers, since 
Ireland had been independently Chris¬ 
tianized (the Romans never having 
gone there) more than a century 
earlier. 

. In the last quarter, then, of the sixth 
century all the English were pagans, 
and there is no trace of Christianity 
surviving in the conquered districts. 
We can distinguish certain kingdoms: 
most definitely the Jute kingdom of 
Kent, the earliest settled conquest; the 
Saxon kingdom of Wessex; the Angle 
kingdoms of Deira and Bemicia; less 
definitely, of the East Angles and East 
Saxons, and of South Saxons wedged 
between Kent and the West Saxons; 
and in the midlands the Middle Angles 
established in Megcia, on the March 
of the Welsh Britons, contiguous in 
the south with the West Saxon king- 



DAGOBERT THE FRANK 
Dagobert I (623-632) was the 
last Franlcish king who was 
anything but a puppet. His 
mayor of the palace was Pepin 
the Old, who inaugurated the 
greatness of the Carolingian 
line. 

British ilustum 
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d om of Hwicce; British kingdoms sur¬ 
vived in Elmet, Cornwall and Cumbria. 

Augustine's Introduction of Christianity 

ent. for obvious reasons, was the 
gateway to the Continent, and 
was naturally the part of the island 
most open to European influence. The 
marriage of Ethelbert of Kent to the 
Merovingian prin¬ 
cess Bertha no 
doubt encouraged 
Pope Gregory to 
carry out his long- 
projected design of 
sending a mission to 
England. Augustine 
and his company 
were favorably re¬ 
ceived (597); with 
the result that be¬ 
fore sixty years had 
passed Christianity 
was the established 
religion over the 
whole island, 
though the antago¬ 
nisms between the 
“Latin” practices 
adopted by the 
English and the 
“Celtic” practices 
which continued to 
hold their own in 
the rest of the 
island and in Ireland effectually coun¬ 
teracted what might have been ex¬ 
pected to prove a unifying influence. 

As yet there was political unity 
neither in the English nor in the Celtic 
regions. There was no king of the 
English and no king of the Britons. 
Unification could be accomplished only 
by force of arms. The foundations of 
Northumbrian ascendancy were laid 
by Edwin of Northumbria (617-633); 
but that Christian monarch was slain 
in battle by the last champion of 
paganism, Benda of Mercia. But 
neither the Northumbrian nor the 
Mercian power'was destined to effect 
the unification of England. _ 


E have traced the dissolution of 
what had been the united Ro¬ 
man Empire in-the West, and the pres¬ 
ervation of its unity in the East down 
to the death of Justinian; we have 
followed the fortunes of the West for 
nearly seventy years more. We have 
now to revert to the East, its con¬ 
tinued struggle against disintegrating 
forces, and the un¬ 
suspected prelude 
to the Great Erup¬ 
tion. 

The last years of 
Justinian had been 
inglorious. Save 
that Athanagild had 
enabled him to re¬ 
cover a temporary 
footing in Spain, 
there was no exten¬ 
sion of the imperial 
authority, nor was 
its grip upon what 
had already been 
Won effective. Ex¬ 
haustion had set in, 
and the emperor 
himself in his old 
age was obsessed by 
the idea that he was 
a great theologian. 
Absorbed in theo¬ 
logical controversy ; 
the old ruler neg¬ 
lected the requirements and the prob¬ 
lems of state. 

His successor, Justin II (565-578), 
was- ambitious, but lacked both the 
capacity and the means to achieve his 
imperial ambitions. By this lime the 
Slavs or Slovenians were rather flood¬ 
ing than infiltrating the Balkan penin¬ 
sula in an inexhaustible stream. The 
Avars in conjunction with the Lom¬ 
bards had just obliterated the ir trans- 
PanubiEn enemies, the Heruliahs'and 
Gepidse, and, when the Lombards de¬ 
parted to take possession of Italy, were 
ready to expand southward. The 
I financial and military resources of the 
[Empire were reduced to a low ebb. 




THE TYRANT PHOCAS 
PUocas, -vvho had deposed and slain 
Maurice in 602, met a like fate eight 
years later at the hands of Heraclius. 
It is thought that this bronze steel-yard 
weight preserves his lineaments. 
British Museum 
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Justinian had kept the Avars .quiet 
by a subsidy. Justin invited their at¬ 
tack by withdiawing the subsidy, and 
they responded by 1 aiding with ever 
mcieasing intensity. Then in 571 he 
refused to continue the payments to 
the Peisians, under the agreement 
which had been made when they evac¬ 
uated Colchis. Thus began a pro¬ 
longed Persian war (572-591), which 
was a steady drain on the resources of 
the Empire, bringing no counterbal¬ 
ancing gains; though, on the whole, 
the Persians had the worse in the 
fighting. Then Justin went mad, re¬ 
covered sufficiently to nominate Ti¬ 
berius Constantius as hTs' colleague—- 
the wisest act of his life—and relapsed 
again. For a time the power remained 
in the hands of his own empress. On 
his death, Tiberius II, of whom much 
was expected, became really emperor; 
but with the best intentions could ac¬ 
complish nothing, save an untrust- 


heir Chosroes fled to the Romans; 
Maurice gave him help which enabled 
him to cairy out a counter-revolu¬ 
tion and recover the throne. In such 
circumstances it was not difficult to 
negotiate a peace much needed by 
both sides, on the basis of a return to 
the pre-war conditions. 

Meanwhile the Avars had broken 
the peace which Tiberius had induced 
them to accept. Also the Slavonic 
flood was rising. In 599 the econom¬ 
ical emperor refused to ransom some 
thousands of prisoners who had fallen 
into the hands of the Avars; whereon 
the khan of the Avars had them 
massacred. Public opinion laid the 
blame on Maurice. Then in 60 r, again 
for the sake of economy, the troops at 
the front were ordered not to return 
to winter quarters. The soldiers 
mutinied, chose Phocas,’ one of their 
own number, as their leader, marched 
on Constantinople, murdered Maurice, 


worthy agreement with 
the Avars, before his 
premature death in 
582. 

Tiberius nominated 
as his successor Mau¬ 
rice I (582-602), who 
had been doing good 
service in command of 
the eastern army. He 
was a good soldier, but 
custom forbade the 
emperor to command 
the armies in the field, 
and he did not under¬ 
stand army adminis¬ 
tration. The one truth 
he realized was the 
need for economy, and 
his economies ruined 
the discipline of the 
forces. Still, the war 
was ended by a Per¬ 
sian revolution. The 
king Hormisdas was 
killed and the crown 
was usurped by Varah- 
nes. The legitimate 
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and proclaimed Phocas as their em¬ 
peror (602). 

Chaos followed, for Phocas was 
nothing but a brutal savage. Chos- 
roes, as the avenger of his old protec¬ 
tor Maurice, set about the conquest of 
the East, while Avars and Slavs ranged 
practically unresisted over the Balkan 
peninsula, and Phocas occupied him¬ 
self in hunting out conspiracies and 
killing conspirators real or only sus¬ 
pected. Year by year the Persian raid¬ 
ing columns carried ther incursions 
farther and farther west over Mesopo¬ 
tamia, northern Syria, eastern, central 
and at last even western Asia Minor; 
only south Syria, Africa and Egypt 
were immune. 

In 609 Heraclius the elder, who had 
governed Africa long and well, or¬ 
ganized revolt. In 610 his son, 
Heraclius the younger, arrived at the 
Dardanelles with a fleet. The tyrant 
found himself utterly deserted. He 
was seized and handed over in chains 
to young Heraclius, who forthwith sent 
him to the death he merited. Then 
Constantinople proclaimed the deliv¬ 
erer emperor. 

The task before him was incredibly 
difficult. Experienced officers, dis¬ 
ciplined troops, money above all, were 
wanting. Disaster followed disaster. 
The Persians turned on Syria; in 514 
the pagan host captured Jerusalem, 
racked it* and carried off what had 
(been for centuries treasured as the 
{True Cross on which the Savior had 
{been crucified. Two years later they 
invaded Egypt, which offered no re¬ 
sistance at all. In 6x7 they took and 
garrisoned Chalcedon, facing Constan¬ 
tinople across the Bosporus. The end 
seemed at hand. 

Despair wrought almost a miracle, 
Higkand low rallied to the cause; "the 
Church leading, they brought in by 
voluntary effort all their treasures, and 
troops were raised. Heraclius pro¬ 
claimed his resolve to break through 
tradition and take the field in person 
—to stake all on the last desperate 


effort to save the Empire and Chris¬ 
tianity. But first the Avars and Slavs 
had to be bound over. It was not till 
622 that Heraclius was at last free to 
launch his attack. 

He had one vital asset, the com¬ 
mand of the sea, and he used it. While 
he had it, Constantinople was safe, and 
he used it to fling his whole force on 
the Persian center in Cilicia, cleaving 
Asia Minor from Syria, and compell¬ 
ing the Persians to withdraw from 
the West. Next year he drove straight 
at Media. Year after year success 
followed success. He penetrated vic¬ 
toriously farther into the heart of 
Persia than any Roman commander 
before him. When the Avars broke 
treaty again, he dared to risk leaving 
the capital to the strength of its own 
defenses, and the siege was broken up 
in 626. In 627 he shattered the last 
of the Persian armies near Nineveh. 
The Nemesis of overweening success at 
last overtook Chosroes; the very army 
deposed him, and his successor was 
prompt to sue for peace, which Herac¬ 
lius was willing enough to grant on 
generous terms. The Persian threat 
to the Empire was finally nullified. 
The idol of the army and the people, 
Heraclius. returned in 628 to Constan¬ 
tinople, unconscious of the rise, in re¬ 
mote Arabia, of a menace far more 
terrific than that which he had so glori¬ 
ously broken—the world-shaking men¬ 
ace of Islam. For the Prophet had 
arisen on the occasion of whose death 
four years later the flood-gates would 
be opened. 

World Events in the Distant East 
e left China parted between the 
Wei dynasty of the north and 
the Sung in the south. The CM dis¬ 
placed the Sung in 479, to be suc¬ 
ceeded by the Liang in 502, and the 
Ch’en in 557. About the last date the 
Wei separated the eastern and western 
provinces of its dominions; and then 
in 581 a successful usurper, Yang 
Chien of Sui, made%imself emperor of 
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both north and south. The Sui 
dynasty was short-lived. In 618 it 
was displaced by Li Yuan, the founder 
of the T’ang dynasty, whose rule is 
counted as another Golden Age, when 
Chinese literature was at its zenith. 
Li Yiian was given the name of Kao 
Tsu; his son and successor Tai Tsung 
(627-649) was, like his father, a 
patron of art and literature, but also a 
law-giver and a conqueror, who ex¬ 
tended the empire to the Caspian Sea 
and encouraged intercourse with for¬ 
eign powers. His reign, however, had 
barely begun at the point where our 
chapter closes. 

Towards the dose of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, the last of the great Guptas beat 
back the invasion of India by the 
White Huns. Skandagupta’s succes¬ 
sors were less successful; though the 
dynasty was not destroyed the empire 
was broken up. During the sixth cen¬ 
tury the invaders, who were akin to 
the Turks rather than the Mongols 
proper, established themselves all over 
northern India, their chiefs forming a 
new nobility, which preferred to asso- 
date itself with the old governing dass 
rather than to destroy it. Hence there 
is at least plausible ground for the 
view that the later Rajputs whom 
Hindu law identifies with the old 
Kshatriya caste are in fact much more 
White Hun than genuine Hindu. 
Throughout the century, however, the 
records are meager. 


Chinese Descriptions of India 
tTT in the first half of the seventh 
century there is more light. In 
606 the young prince Harsha-vardhana 
succeeded to the throne of a rising 
kingdom on the Jumna, and in the 
course of forty years developed it into 
an empire which covered the whole 
of northern India, except the Punjab, 
between the Himalayas and the Nar¬ 
bada. Very full description of that 
great kingdom was recorded by a Chi¬ 
nese traveler (as usual), Yuan 
Chwang, a Buddhist pilgrim. Kanauj 
on the Ganges, due east of Agra, was 
Harsha’s capital; and his tributaries 
included the kings of Gujarat in the 
west and Assam in the east. Both 
Brahmanism as represented by count¬ 
less temples and Buddhism by many 
Monasteries flourished ' exceedingly 
under the monarch, who was Brahman 
by birth but Buddhist by inclination. 
After the not very prolonged wars 
which established his empire in 612, 
Harsha would seem to have tried to 
emulate Asoka rather than Chandra- 
gupta; justice and humanity pervaded 
the administration, though less com¬ 
pletely than in the days of the great 
Buddhist emperor. Hie king himself 
not only patronizedTfiut practiced lit¬ 
erature with some distinction. 

With the departure of Yuan Chwang 
a few years before Harsha’s death, 
obscurity again descends upon the In¬ 
dian records of that period. 
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CHAPTER IS 


ISLAM’S GREAT CENTURY OF 
CONQUEST: 632—732 


he dominating feature of the 
hundred years whose story is 
recorded in this chapter is the 
sudden and unpiecedented expansion 
"in the East of a newly organized and 
semi-barbaric but militant religious 
community into a conquering world 
power. In Europe, on the other hand, 
we have to watch the continuation of 
the process that was dominant in our 
last chapter, the disintegration of the 
old order and the emerging of the 
bases of a new order. 

Among the followers of the Prophet 
there was none whom he trusted more 
completely or more deservedly than 
Abu Bekr and Omar. He had not, 
however, definitely nominated any 
successor. He left no heir of his 
body; but, if the headship of the 
Faithful was to go by heredity, Ali, 
his daughter Fatima’s husband, "was 
the obvious and, in fact, the only 
claimant. Practically the decision lay 
with the chiefs who were present at 
Medina when the Prophet died; they 
ignored the theory of heredity and 
chose the man whose record and char¬ 
acter carried the most weight, Abu 
Bekr, the father of Mahomet’s young¬ 
est and favorite wife, Ayesha. 

Abu Bekr Secures the Khatifate 

here was no lack of pretenders to 
the succession which had been 
fixed by the arbitrary action of one 
group among many. By the skill of 
Abu Bekr’s lieutenants and by the 
khalif’s own tact the_ tribal jealousies 
were all rapidly suppressed, the moie 
readily, perhaps, because he did not 
allow them to interfere with the im¬ 
mediate execution of Mahomet’s proj¬ 


ect of conquest, £>ne army was dis- 
' patched to Syria, another to the lower 
Euphrates—Mesopotamia or Irak— 
where the population was largely Ara¬ 
bic and had no love for its Persian 
rulers; tiny forces indeed to launch 
against the might of Persia and the 
might of Rome simultaneously, at a 
moment when it was at least doubtful 
whether Arabia was to hold together 
or break in fragments. 

But the revolts were suppressed, not 
without rulhlessness, but also not 
without generosity; and in 633 rein¬ 
forcements were dispatched to both 
fronts, under Abu Obeida to Syria, 
and under Khalid, surnamed “The 
Sword of Allah,” to Irak. 

Persia was rent by dynastic tur¬ 
moils; but the satrap Hormuz could 
" bring into the field a force much larger 
than Khalid’s 20,000. Nevertheless 
the Persians were routed in three suc¬ 
cessive engagements in March, April 
and May. The story runs that in the 
third battle, of Allis, and the pflrsuit, 
seventy thousand prisoners were col¬ 
lected and then massacred in cold 
„ blood in the dry bed of a canal, known 
thenceforth as the River of Blood. 
Khalid then proceeded to reduce the 
Hira province on the west of the 
Euphrates. 

Syria Abandoned to the Saracens 

he armies in Syria were meetirig 
with no such brilliant successes. 
The Roman forces were mustering and 
the Arab or Saracen captains were not 
so enterprising as Khalid. The oppos¬ 
ing battalions lay so long facing each 
other and doing nothing more, op an 
extended front, the Romans of course 






From Egypt the Saracens spread in a westward direction over the whole of the North African 
littoral securing control of the Mediterranean In 711 a Saracen host crossed the Strait of 
Gibraltar and aftei a stubbornly contested battle on the Guadalete, oven an the whole of the 
Iberian Peninsula Their further advance over Europe was finally stayed m Aquitaine in 732 
by Charles Martel, ‘mayor of the palace to the Frankish king, who drove them back across 

the Pyrenees 



How rapidly and over how large an area Mahomet’s dream of world-conquest was earned into 
effect m the century following his death is shown graphically in these two maps Restricted to 
Arabia in 63a, Islam absorbed first Syria and then Egypt and, later, Armenia to the Caucasus 
By their victory at Nehaveud in 642 the Saracens won the whole of Persia and thereafter 
extended their dominion eastward and north eastward to the Indus and the Jaxartes 
ISLAM’S CONQUESTS IN EUROPE AND ASIA IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY 
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being much the more numerous, that 
Khalid with half his men was trans¬ 
ferred in 634, with his work in Irak 
uncompleted, to Syria. The veterans 
who took part in the great Persian 
campaigns of Heraclius, not ten years 
earlier, had been for the most part 
disbanded; the new levies were of 
poor quality; the presence of Khalid 
was an inspiration; and in the late 
summer the Saracens won a crushing 
victory on the Yermak. 

Next year Damascus fell. Heraclius 
once more took the field in person, but 
he had become hopelessly enfeebled 
by disease; the supreme and magnifi¬ 
cent effort oflhe Persian war had been 
followed by reaction, besides leaving 
the Empire desperately crippled; and 
in 636 the emperor abandoned Syria, 
emphasising the completeness of the 
defeat by carrying with him to Con¬ 
stantinople the True Cross, which, 
after his triumph over the Persians, 
had been once more enshrined at 
Jerusalem. Antioch and Jerusalem 
itself fell in 637, and the capture of 
the great port of Caesarea in 640 com¬ 
pleted the conquest of Syria. 

Equally decisive were the opera¬ 
tions against Persia. Mothanna, the 
very able commander, left by the 
withdrawal of Khalid with a very 
small force, could only maintain him¬ 
self with extreme difficulty, and was 
barely able to extricate a remnant of 
the troops from a disaster brought 
upon them by a captain who had been 
sent to supersede him. For Mothanna 
was only a Beduin chief, under whom 
neither the Companions of the 
Prophet nor the great families of 
Medina would condescend to serve. 

Perhaps because he was a Beduin, 
Mothanna made his appeal not to the 
religion but to the patriotism, the 
sense of common nationality, of the 
Beduins of the Mesopotamian region. 
On that score he was able to add to 
his little force Christian tribes who 
refused to renounce their faith, by 
whose aid he won a brilliant victory 


at Boweib. Shortly after, however, he 
died, just as a new commander, Zaid, 
was arriving with new levies. 

It was Zaid who directed the cam¬ 
paign of 635, in which was fought the 
decisive three-days’ action of Kadesia, 
an overwhelming victory, though al¬ 
most until the dose of the third day 
the issue was extremely doubtful. 
The Persian field army was shattered, 
and the way was open for the con¬ 
quest of Mesopotamia. In the sum¬ 
mer of 636 Zaid was able to advance 
on Medain (Ctesiphon), the Persian 
capital, lying on both sides of the 
Tigris. Early in 637 Ctesiphon fell, 
and the Persian king and empire were 
driven behind the mountain barrier 
on the east of the great river. 

The khalif Omar, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Abu Bekr some two and a 
half years before, was minded to or¬ 
ganize the conquests that had been 
made rather than to push farther 
afield. The subjugation of northern 
Syria and of upper Mesopotamia, 
completed during the next three years, 
was only giving the necessary finish 
to what had been done when the cap¬ 
ture of Ctesiphon in the east balanced 
the capture of Jerusalem in the west. 
The Taurus on one side and the Perso- 
Median mountains on the other would 
be the natural bounds between the 
Saracen Empire and the empires of 
Persia and Rome. 

By 640 those bounds had been at¬ 
tained; the Saracen dominion covered 
all that had ever owned the sway of 
Babylon or Assyria, save Egypt. But 
circumstances were too strong for the 
khalif’s policy. Egypt was a bait too 
valuable to be resisted, and Persian 
rather than Arab aggression forced his 
hand in the east. Both Egypt and 
Persia had been annexed before his 
death in 644. 

"" The conquest of Egypt in fact pre¬ 
sented no very serious difficulty. The 
population of the Nile basin, as dis¬ 
tinct from the cosmopolitan city of 
Alexandria, had no affection for the 
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Empire, being strongly addicted to the 
Monophysite heresy, which orthodox 
Byzantium sought to repress. More¬ 
over, since it was mainly from Egypt 
that the Empire obtained its central 
corn-supply, the Egyptian cultivator 
was systematically exploited for the 
requirements of the im¬ 
perial government. An 
Arab conquest would 
merely mean a change 
of task-masters. On the 
other hand, the posses¬ 
sion of Egypt would be 
invaluable, both as an 
immediate source of 
wealth and as crippling 
the Empire. 

In 640, when Caesarea 
had fallen, and Syria, 
under its governor, the 
Oinmiad Moawiya 
(Muavia), no longer 
offered promise of dis¬ 
tinction, one of the 
commanders, Arnru. ob¬ 
tained a somewhat re¬ 
luctant permission from Omar to in¬ 
vade Egypt. A force of sixteen 
thousand men proved sufficient to effect 
the conquest, fiaishing with the capitu¬ 
lation of Alexandria, in 641, with little 
serious fighting, the dying Heraclius 
making no effort for its relief. 

So when the news came in 641 that 
the Persian king, Yezdigird, was mus¬ 
tering from every province of his 
empire a vast army of invasion, Omar 
took up the challenge, and was hardly 
restrained from himself assuming the 
command of the force he raised to 
smite the Persian. In 642 a^ the 
battle of Nehavend thirty thousand 
Mahomedans shattered and scattered 
a Persian army of five times their 
numbers. Even then Yezdigird the 
Unlucky refused to come to terms, 
and, though driven perpetually from 
pillar to post, maintained the hopeless 
struggle for nearly ten years, until his 
death in 651. But Nehavend had de¬ 
cided the issue. Persia had been won 


for Islam. Yezdigird was the last of 
her Sassanid kings. 

The great Omar fell in 644 beneath 
the dagger of an assassin who then 
slew himself—the victim of a purely 
personal vindictiveness. The policy of 
expansion to which he committed him¬ 
self only in his last 
years was continued 
under his successors in 
the Khalifate. While 
Othman ruled at Me¬ 
dina (644-656), the 
conquest and incoipo- 
ration of Persia were 
carried to the Oxus. 
Amru, the conqueror of 
Egypt, annexed the 
Cyrenaica, or Barca and 
Tripolis, pushing along 
the Mediterranean lit¬ 
toral. The regency at 
Constantinople (the em¬ 
peror at the time being 
a young boy) put forth 
a great effort soon after 
Omar’s death, and re¬ 
captured Alexandria, which Amru was 
only able to recover after a year’s siege 
(646). Six years later the attempt 
was repeated; but this time it was de¬ 
feated by the Saracen fleet which had 
been created in the interval by Amru's 
successor, Abu Sarh. 

Moawiya in Syria had long ago 
urged on Omar the necessity of a 
fleet; but to him the idea had seemed 
a tempting of Providence. Othman, 
however, proved more amenable. A 
fleet was built, manned by Syrian and 
Egyptian sailors and Arab warriors. 
In 649 it effected the capture of 
Cyprus, Abu Sarh being one of the 
commanders; again under his com¬ 
mand it won the victory which drove 
the imperial fleet from Alexandria in 
652; and in 655 it crowned its suc¬ 
cesses by inflicting a decisive defeat 
on the By^antiBte fleet'off Phoenix on 
the Lycian coast. „ - 
The revival of Byzantine activity 
under the regency was not confined to 



CONQUEROR OF 
CHOSHOES 

East Roman emperor from 
610 to 641 , Heraclius’ reign, 
troubled by war and theologi¬ 
cal dissension, ended with the 
Empire menaced by the rising 
flood of Warn. 
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the effort at Alexandria. In 646 a 
Bizanline force invaded Syria fiom 
Asia Minor. Omar’s embargo on ag¬ 
gressive movement beyond the borders 
was no longer operative, and Moawiya 
not only repelled the attack but car¬ 
ried the war into the enemy’s country. 
Troops from Syiia raided farther and 
farther into Asia Minor in successive 
jeais, pushing neaier and nearer to 
the western limit of Asia, while the 
security of Europe itself was threat¬ 
ened by the passing of the command 
of the eastern Mediterranean into the 
hands cf the Saracen fleet. 

Thus much had been 01 was being 
achieved on the western side when, in 
656, the murder of Othman and the 
acceptance of the Khalifate by Ali the 
twice disappointed brought to a head 
the family jealousies and tribal rival- 


lies which threatened Islam with dis¬ 
ruption, and immediately developed 
into a war of contending factions. 
Moawiya, who was to be one of the 
leading hguies in the fight, made haste 
to arrange a truce with the Eastern 
emperor, to whom a respite fiom the 
Saracen war was more than welcome. 
For a time the expansion of Islam was 
suspended by civil war. 

k «• 

Dissension in the Ranks of Islam 
he initial strength of Islam lay in 
the unity created by Mahomet, 
and with difficulty preserved by the 
"great qualities of the first two khalifs. 
But no satisfactory scheme of appoint¬ 
ment to the Khalifate, on which the 
whole system of Islam centered, had 
been devised. Personal prestige had 
carried the day for Abu Bekr and 




PIECE OF THE TRUE CROSS RECOVERED BY HERACLIUS 
FROM THE PERSIANS 

Mtei the defeat, deposition and assassination of CUosroes in 638, Hera elms signed a treaty 
of peace with the Persian Siroes, including in its terms the restitution of the true wood ot tne 
Hob Cross In the following jear Heraclius made a personal pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
the relic w as restored to the Holy Sepulcher. A fragment of the true cross, brought probab \ 
from Constantinople about 11 55 . is enshrined in this enameled gold triptych now m tJ.e 
Metropolitan Museum of Aew York 

■piom ' 4> Jttologio, ’ by peimeston of the Society of Antignanei and theJ Pier Pont Mot Bon Libia** 
















EMPERORS WHO STAYED THE MARCH OF ISLAM 
Constans II (left), emperor 642-68, and his son and successor 
Constantine IV, were both capable rulers. The former checked 
the Arab advance in Africa, the latter repelled the Saracens’ 
successive assaults upon Constantinople. The beard which 
gave him his sobriquet “Pogonatus" is well shown in this coin, 
British Museum 


Omar, to whose fidelity, moderation 
and organizing ability Islam was 
deeply indebted. But on Omar's death 
and the flat refusal of the successor 
on whom his own choice had fallen, 
the committee of selection had chosen 
the least competent of their number,, 
the septuagenarian Othman, who was 
Mahomet’s son-in-law. 

Othman was of the Ommiad family, 
to which also belonged Moawiya, the 
governor of Syria; a house whose 
favor was deeply resented by many, 
since it had for many years headed 
the Meccan hostility to Mahomet, 
though itself of the Koreish tribe to 
which the Prophet himself belonged. 
j Disaffection, then, spread among the 
’ old Companions of the Prophet on 
the one hand and on the other among 
the Beduin chiefs who always re¬ 
sented the priority of the Koreish. 

War Between AH and Moawiya 

he head and front of Othman’s 
offending was the unpopularity 
and the arrogance of his governors at 
Kufa, at Basra and in Egypt; but 
additional ground for complaint was 
j found in his issuing a revision of the 
| Koran, and additional encouragement 
to disaffection in his obvious weakness 
in dealing with the disloyal elements. 


The most prominent 
of the Companions at 
Medina, Ali, Zobeir 
and Talha, flattered 
themselves that they 
were loyal, but when 
the crisis came in 656 
their display of loyalty 
was of a most perfunc¬ 
tory character. They 
offered no effective re¬ 
sistance to a long-pre¬ 
pared insurrection at 
Medina, in which the 
aged khalif was cruelly 
done to death; and the 
insurgents, before they 
left the city, compelled 
Ali to assume the 
Khalifate. The immediate result was 
civil war. 

The insurrection had been jointly 
organized from Kufa, Basra' and 
Egypt, but each had chosen a different 
candidate. Ali was the choice of the 
Egyptian group who carried the affair 
through. Zobeir and Talha, old Com¬ 
panions both, gave tlieir allegiance to 
Ali; but were soon in open rebellion 
urged on by Ayesha, Mahomet’s 
widow, who detested Ali. The pretext 
was All’s failure to punish Othman’s 
murderers, which Moawiya in Syria 
too made a ground for refusing alle¬ 
giance. Apart from Syria there were 
four factions, Basra, Kufa, the regi¬ 
cides who had actually made Ali 
khalif, and those who adhered to Ali 
as loyalists. Kufa came over to All, 
but none of the parties could really 
be reconciled with the regicides, who 
broke up attempted negotiations lest 
they should find all the rest making 
common cause against them. Near 
Basra they forced a fierce engagement, 
known as the “bat tle o f the camel,” 
because the camel anHTitter’of Ayesha 
were the center of the hottest fighting, 
between Ali and the rebels. The 
khalif was victorious; both Talha and 
Zobeir were killed; but it was the vic¬ 
tory not of order represented by the 
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Vhalif himself but of his allies, the 
legicides and the ever-turbulent Kufa. 

Moawiya then was the one positive 
rival. The supteme authority of the 
khalif was essential to Islam, but Ali 
had been raised to the Khalifate by 
the murderers of the'legitimate khahf 
Othman. He could not be recognized 
till he dissociated himself from and 
crushed the forces of anarchy, to 
which the victory of Basra had in 
effect only attached him the more 
closely. Moawiya was strong in hav¬ 
ing at his side Amiu, the conqueror of 
i Egypt. Ali, the least vindictive of 
i men, desired not war but peace, but 
1 he could not simply acquiesce in 
Moawiya’s defiance. 

He marched against Moawiya. Ne¬ 
gotiations were opened while skir¬ 
mishes went on; then a severe but 
indecisive battle was fought at Siffin. 
Then both sides agreed to refer the 
question to the authority of the 
Koran, with Amru and Musa, the gov¬ 
ernor of Kufa, as judges. Amru over¬ 
reached Musa, so that the judgment 
which should have deposed both Ali 
and Moawiya actually deposed only 
the former, six 
months after the sus¬ 
pension of hostilities 
—and the conflict re¬ 
mained in suspense. 

Moawiya had a color- 
a b l e pretext for 
claiming that he was 
khalif, but it was not 
his policy to attack 
his rival directly; 
while Ali not only 
viewed civil war with 
reluctance, but was 
also hampered by the 
development among 
his former followers of 
a fanatically puritan 
sect called the Khare- 
jites, who wished to 
abolish the Khalifate 
and set up an impos¬ 
sible theocracy. 


Their number was small, but though 
they were temporaiily crushed at 
Nehrwan they weie not extirpated. 
The result was that three of the 
zealots resolved to assassinate both 
the khalifs (who had come to an 
agreement) and Amru, lest the last 
should succeed to the Khalifate. 
Amiu escaped altogether; Moawiya 
survived the attack and recovered; 
but All’s wound was mortal (66o). 
His elder son Hasan, a feeble crea¬ 
ture, succeeded him, but very soon 
abdicated in favor of Moawiya, who 
thus became sole khalif and founder 
of the Ommiad dynasty (66i). 

Formal unity having been restored, 
Moawiya reigned unchallenged till his 
death in 68o. It was his ambition to 
make the Khalifate hereditary in his 
own family; four years before he died, 
he procured the nomination of his son 
Yezid as his successor. 

T has been noted that at the begin¬ 
ning of the troubles Moawiya ar¬ 
ranged a truce with the Empire. The 
pacification set him free to renew the 
policy of expansion. This was at first 



HAVOC LEFT BY CONQUERING ISLAM 
These ruins of a Byzantine basilica are a memorial of the Carthage 
that was a stronghold of early Christianity in Africa Behsarius 
in S33 recovered the city to the Byzantine Empire from its Vandal 
conquerors, but m 6 4? the Arabs swept into North Africa and in 
698 burned Carthage to the ground 
Photo, G R Sallance 
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directed to the African lit total. In 
663 the Saracen advance captured 
Carthage but was driven back again 
to Tripolis. But Moawiya’s forces 
were soon operating in Asia Minor, 
the emperor Constans II being fully 
occupied in the west till he was assas¬ 
sinated in 668. The new empeior 
Constantine IV Pogonatus was only 
eighteen, and for some time Moawiya’s 
arms met with success. In 673 he was 
in possession of the Asiatic shoie of 
the Sea of Marmora and laid siege to 
Constantinople itself. Then the tide 
turned. The Byzantine fleet, a- med 
with a new weapon known as Greek 
fire, recovered mastery of the sea and 
drove off the Saracens. In 678 
Moawiya had to sue for peace, and 
the hostilities were again suspended 
for several years. If conquest had 
been checked in the West after some 
striking successes, in the East the 
power of the Saracens had made itself 
felt both in Khorassan and on the 
borders of India. But the accession of 
Yezid (680-683) inaugurated a fresh 
period of civil discord which continued 
for five and twenty years. 

Troublous Reign of Yezid I 

Ezra's reign began with tragedy. 
There was no precedent for the 
manner of his appointment. A strong 


backing was to be expected for the 
claims of Husain, the second of Ali’s 
sons and Mahomet’s grandsons, and 
also for Abdallah the son of Zobeir. 
Both were at Mecca. Unhappily, 
Musain was induced by the expecta¬ 
tion of support ‘from Kufa to march 
thither with his family and a very 
small group of adherents. The 
Beduins who joined him on the way 
deserted as soon as they learned that 
no help was forthcoming from Kufa, 
which was in the iron grip of its gov¬ 
ernor, Obeidullah. An overwhelming 
force was sent out to arrest Husain. 
To fight was madness, but a madness 
which he preferred to the uncondi¬ 
tional surrender demanded of him. 
He and his little band sold their lives 
(dearly; but they were all cut to pieces, 
among them two of his sons, two sons 
I of Hasan, and six brothers. The 
women weie treated with honor, and 
the youngest son was spared. But 
seventy beads were carried in to 
Obeidullah. 

The slaughter was quite unneces¬ 
sary, for Husain had offered to sur¬ 
render on condition that he should he 
sent to Yezid at Damascus, the resi¬ 
dence of the Syrian khalifs. Yezid 
denounced Obeidullah and repudiated 
his action. But the thing was done. 
The seed of the Prophet had been all 




LAST OF THE HERACLIAN DYNASTY 
Tustmian II was bom m 660 and came to the throne in 685 
\ brilliant but tempestuous and vindictive man, he was demised 

S"i me 5 69Sl but *® cove red his throne in 
70s and thereafter indulged in an orgy of cruelty, ended by his 
own murder in 711 


but extirpated at Kei- 
bela on the tenth day 
of the month Mohar- 
ram, and the Ommiad 
khalif was responsible 
for the deed his minis¬ 
ter had perpetrated. A 
shudder ran through 
the whole Mahomedan 
world, and of Husain’s 
martyrdom a creed 
was born, the creed of 
the divine right of the 
seed of the Prophet to 
the Khalif ate; the 
creed which was to 
split Islam 1 in twain 
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THE IRON CROWN OF LOMBARDY 
Made for Agilulf, king of the Lombards, m 591, this iron crown 
was used in the coronation of all Lombard kings and all Holy 
Roman Emperors who w ere also kings nf Lombardy. The interior 
is said to be hammered from a nail of the tine cross. The jeweled 
exterior was added about 1100 , 
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party who adhered to 
it and the Sunnis 
who rejected it. 

Medina and 
Mecca, the nursery 
and the sanctuary of 
Islam, refused to rec¬ 
ognize Yezid; Mecca' 
proclaimed Abdallah. 

In 683 Yezid’s army 
stormed and sacked 
Medina ruthlessly, 
and Mecca was on 
the verge of suffering 
the same fate when 
Yezid died. The 
Syrian army retired 
when Abdallah re¬ 
jected the overtures of its chief, whose 
share in the sack of Medina the men 
of the old school would not forgive. 
Kufa acknowledged Abdallah, while 
Syria sought out a new Ommiad, Mer- 
wan. Broadly speaking, the main 
cleavage was between Syria and Irak; 
but of the two Irakian centers Basra 
was rent by the remnant of the Khare- 
jite zealots and ^ufa by the new Shiah 
sect, which would acknowledge no 
khalif save one of the seed of the 
Prophet. At the same time, what was 
left of the old believers betook them¬ 
selves to Africa, where the advance 
had again become active since the 
death of Constantine Pogonatus in 
685. The absorption of Numidia and 
Mauretania prepared the way for what 
was to be a further geographical cleav¬ 
age of Islam. 

The Ommiad Dynasty Restored 

bdallah Ibn Zobeir maintained 
himself at Mecca till 691. In 
Syria Merwan was murdered in 685, 
but he had already secured the suc¬ 
cession of his son Abd el-Malik (685- 
705), who turned on Irak, and in a 
very short time crushed or won over 
the supporters of Abdallah. Then his 
famous general Hajjaj in 691 renewed 
the attack on Abdallah at Mecca 
which had been broken off by the 


death of Yezid eight years before. 
Mecca was again besieged, but was 
saved from impending destruction 
when Abdallah, in a desperate sally, 
was slain (692) at the head of his 
small band. With the fall of Abdal¬ 
lah, resistance ended. 

Once more there was a single Om¬ 
miad khalif, Abd el-Malik, the in¬ 
ventor of the capitation tax up’on 
Christians throughout the Khalifate. 
But though order and control were 
gradually restored, insurrections were 
constant. On the other hand, marked 
progress was made in the African ad¬ 
vance. Carthage was finally taken in 
698, and as the Arabs slowly gained 
the mastery over the Berbers, Numid- 
ians and Moors, these tribesmen be¬ 
came foremost in their Mahomedan 
zeal. When Abd el-Malik died in 70s, 
Islam was already casting greedy 
glances towards the shore of Spain. 
But before carrying further the story 
of Islam, we must again take up the 
tale of the West. 

Fortunes of the Heraclian House 

hen Heraclius died in 641, he 
was succeeded by two sons, 
Heraclius Constantinus and Heracle- 
onas. The elder died almost immedi¬ 
ately; his ten-year-old son, variously 
known as Constans II or Constantine 
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IV, was associated with Heracleonas 
as emperor; in 642 Heracleonas died, 
and the boy Constans became sole em¬ 
peror. During his minority the gov¬ 
ernment was conducted by the Senate. 
The truce between Moawiya and Con¬ 
stans, brought about by the death of 
Othman, enabled the emperor to de¬ 
vote himself to the affairs of Italy, od 
which he was mainly engaged till his 
death in 668. 

Before departing for the West, how¬ 
ever, the young emperor reorganized 
the governments in Asia Minor. He 
had already attempted to enforce a 
compromise, known as “the Type,” in 
the Monothelite controversy, but this 


proceeding met with the usual ill- 
success of such efforts, embittered the 
parties, and caused a violent breach 
with the Roman Pope Martin, who 
had in consequence been in effect kid¬ 
napped and carried off into exile in 
the Crimea, where he died. Rome on 
this question was in agreement with 
the Orthodox in the East; but the 
affair intensified the antagonism be¬ 
tween the pretensions of Rome to 
spiritual supremacy and the claims of 
the imperial patriarchate at the East¬ 
ern capital. «. „ 

Constans apparently had the design 
of restoring the imperial supremacy 
in Italy, now dominated by the Lom¬ 
bard kingdom in the 
north and the Lom¬ 
bard dukes in the 
south. Rothari, duke 
of Brescia, had suc¬ 
ceeded to the Lom¬ 
bard crown in 636. 
He had completed 
the subjugation of 
the north and nar¬ 
rowed the boundaries 
of the imperial ex¬ 
archate at Ravenna, 
and he reduced the 
laws and customs of 
the Lombards to a 
written code. H i s 
reign (636-652) gave 
promise of consoli¬ 
dation which was 
wrecked by his death. 
Ten years later the 
crown was seized by 
Grimoald, duke of 
Benevento, who set 
his son Romoald in 
control of the south; 
and it was in these 
circumstances that 
Constans set out on 
his Italian expedition 
in 662 

In the campaign of 
663 Constans overran 
South Italy and 



VISIGOTHIC VOTIVE CROWNS OP GOLD 
After the reign of -Reccared (586—601) when Catholicism was 
j ' e stete religion, the Visigothic kingdom of Spam grew 
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visited Rome; but then, without at¬ 
tacking the northern kingdom, he re¬ 
tired unmolested through the south and 
took up his headquarters at Syracuse. 
From that base he directed the Afri¬ 
can campaigns which recovered the 
recently captured Carthage from the 
Saracens and drove them back to 
Tripoli. But his merciless exactions 
from the Sicilians and south Italians 
for the expenses of the war alienated 
the populations. 

In 668 Constans was murdered at 
Syracuse by a slave who was probably 
the instrument of a conspiracy. He 
.was succeeded by his son Constantine 
IV (668-685), as yet a beardless 
youth, though he soon acquired on 
campaign a beard which won him the 
nickname Pogonatus, “the bearded.” 
After suppressing a usurper at Syra¬ 
cuse who had tried to make his own 
profit out of the murder of Constans, 
the young emperor plunged into the 
war which Moawiya, now sole and un¬ 
disputed khalif, had recently renewed 
in Asia Minor. His armies were at 
first so far unsuccessful that in 673 
the Saracens opened the siege of Con¬ 
stantinople. At that point, however, 
the tide turned. The Saracens were ’ 
forced to retire to Cyzicus on the 
Asiatic shore of the Sea of Marmora, 
their fleets were constantly beaten off, 
and in 678 Constantine imposed a 
peace which established his high repu¬ 
tation. 

At about the same time, however, 
Bulgaria came into being as a king¬ 
dom. The Slavs had long been in oc¬ 
cupation of Moesia. To expel them 
had proved impossible, and Constans 
had made terms with them which 
practically left them independent. 
The Bulgars had then crossed the 
Danube in force, dominated the Slavs, 
and were now rapidly amalgamating 
with them. Constantine recognized 
the Bulgarian kingdom in 679. 

In the next year a general council 
of the churches, Eastern and Western, 
was held at Constantinople, which 


resulted in the final banning of the 
Monothelite heresy. 

fter the death of Constantine the 
Bearded in 685, the Empire fell 
on evil days. The young emperor, 
Justinian II, who was deposed in 695, 
restored in 705 and killed in 711, was 
not unlike the English King John; for 
he had brilliant abilities which he ex¬ 
ercised spasmodically, but was too 
completely the slave of his own pas¬ 
sions, vindictiveness in particular, to 
be able to preserve what he won. 

A successful campaign against the 
Bulgarians in 690 excited his military 
ambitions, and in 693 he picked a 
quarrel with Abd el-Malik, whose rival 
Abdallah Ibn Zobeir had been slain 
a year before. Justinian invaded 
Syria through the Taurus, only to 
meet with an„overwhelming defeat at 
Sebastopolis; where he was deserted 
by a number of his forced levies, for 
whose defection he took a strange re¬ 
venge by slaughtering their comrades 
who had remained loyal. Meanwhile 
his ministers at Constantinople had 
been extorting monstrous taxes by 
monstroflS methods; and he himself 
had been dealing so drastically with 
generals who met with reverses that 
one who had hitherto been successful, 
Leontius, revolted in 695, seized his 
person, slit his nose—an ingenious 
method of disfigurement that had re¬ 
cently come into vogue—and sent him 
off to imprisonment in the Crimea. 

Leontius was deposed in 698 by 
officers returning from Africa, who 
were afraid of paying the penalty for 
the loss of Carthage, just captured by 
the Saracens. They slit his nose, shut 
him up in a monastery, and marie 
Tiberius III emperor (698-705). He 
fought some successful campaigns 
against the Saracens and penetrated 
into northern Syria. But in 705 Jus¬ 
tinian escaped from the Crimea, got 
help from the king of Bulgaria, was 
received into Constantinople by trai* 
tors, seized the palace, resumed the 
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diadem, and put to death both Leon¬ 
tius and Tiberius, after treading on 
their necks as they lay bound and 
prostrate before him. He then in¬ 
dulged in an orgy of undiscriminating 
cruelty, which was only ended by a 
military insurrection headed by the 
general, Philippicus, and his own 
death at the hands of the soldiery in 
711. So ended the house of Heraclius. 

N Italy Grimoald usurped the Lom¬ 
bard crown, as we have seen, in 
662, expelling the young heir, Ber- 
thari. His rule was vigorous; he 
checked the threatened attack of Con- 
stans in the north; he repelled inva¬ 
sions of the Avars and Franks; he 
maintained friendly relations with the 
Papacy. On his death in 672 the 
Lombards recalled Berthari, a mild 
and religious prince, who reigned 
peaceably and benevolently till his 
death. His son Cunibert (688-700) 
had much trouble with rebellious 
dukes. When he died the crown was 
snatched from his young son by his 
cousin Aribert of Turin (701-711), 
who in his turn was overthrown by the 
adherents of the old royal family, so 
that in 711 the Lombard crown fell to 
Liutprand (712-743), probably the 
ablest of all the Lombard kings. 

In the Frankish kingdom the power 
had in the meantime passed for ever 
from the royal house of the Merwings; 
though a succession of phantoms con¬ 
tinued to occupy the throne, crowned 
Usually when children, and surviving 
only long enough to beget a boy or 
two to keep up the phantom line of 
the “rois faineants,” the “do-nothing 
kings.” Sigibert, the first of the 
faineants, succeeded Dagobert, the 
last effective Merwing, in 638. Next 
year died Pepin the Old, whose son 
Grimoald claimed to succeed him as 
mayor of the palace, and made good 
his claim by force of arms. But when, 
on Sigibert's death in 656, he tried to 
set his own son on the' Austfasian 
throne, the Franks would not displace 


the old dynasty. It was the Neustrian 
mayor of the palace, Ebroin, who se¬ 
cured the supremacy, and ruled tyran¬ 
nically till 670, when he was over¬ 
thrown and thrust into a monastery by 
a coalition of Austrasian and Neustrian 
nobles and bishops. But he broke out 
again some years later when the reign¬ 
ing king, Childeric, died, got his own 
Merwing nominee, Theuderic, on to 
the throne, and again ruled as a tyrant 
till he was murdered in 671. Then 
after seven years of constant strife, 
Pepin the Younger, nephew of Grim¬ 
oald and grandson both of Pepin the 
Old and Arnulf of Metz, established 
himself as mayor of the palace for 
both Austrasia and Neustria, while he 
still left Theuderic III titular king of 
all the Franks. The king did not 
count. 

On Pepin’s death the succession to 
the mayoralty was secured after a four 
years’ struggle by his (illegitimate) 
son Charles Martel (the Hammer), 
who reigned from 719 to 741, and 
thoroughly established the Arnulfmg 
dynasty, though it was only in the 
reign of his son that it assumed the 
regal title and the name Carolingian 

Meanwhile the Visigothic kingdom 
was making the way easy for the 
power which was preparing to super¬ 
sede it. Two only of the many kings 
who reigned between 631 and 711 
were men of capacity and vigor. The 
first was Chindaswinth (641-652), 
who was verging on eighty when he 
was elected, but displayed a.11 the 
energy of a ripe middle age in reduc¬ 
ing the turbulent nobles to obedience, 
and enabled his son to rule peaceably 
for twenty years after his death. The 
election then fell upon Wamba (672- 
680), who was again forced to smite 
the rebellious nobles with a heavy 
hand in the first year of his reign, but 
was thereafter able to rule in peace. 
With these two exceptions every one 
of the kings, both before and after 
them, was more occupied with con¬ 
ciliating the clergy than with the gov- 
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ernance of the land. The last of the 
series was Roderic, elected in 710, who 
lost his life in the cataclysm of 711. 

reat was the glory of Islam in the 
days of the khalif Walid (705- 
715), and evil were those days in the 
history of the Chris¬ 
tian Empire. For in 
the year of Walid’s ac¬ 
cession Justinian IE re¬ 
covered his crown, and 
when he had regained 
power used it only to 
play the tyrant. In 
71 r Philippicus slew 
him and made himself 
emperor after the evil 
precedent set by the 
mutineers who had 
made Phocas emperor 
a century earlier. In. 
that same year the 
Saracgns destroyed the 
flsigothic kingdom and 
laid the foundation of 
the Moorish dominion 
In Spain, not to be 
eliminated till all but eight centuries 
had gone by. Also in that year their 
fleets descended on Sardinia and tore 
from the Empire the most westerly 
province which still acknowledged its 
sovereignty. 

Two years later another conspiracy 
set Anastasius II in the place of 
Philippicus; after two years more, in 
713, die year in which Walid died, 
Anastasius fell and Theodosius III 
was made emperor. Collapse seemed 
imminent, but at that critical moment 
the Khalifate passed into feebler 
hands, and two years later Theodosius 
anticipated his own deposition by a 
judicious abdication in favor of the 
man who would otherwise have forc¬ 
ibly ejected him, Leo III the Isaurian. 

Walid succeeded at what might 
fairly be reckoned a fortunate mo¬ 
ment. There were no dangerous pre¬ 
tenders to the Khalifate. He nad in 
his service the mighty and merciless 


Hajjaj, who had crushed by degrees 
the perpetual sporadic resistance in 
Irak and Persia to the rule of Abd el- 
Malik. In Abd el-Malik’s latter years 
the Byzantines had been finally 
ejected from Africa, and the khalif’s 
lieutenant, Musa, had carried the 
Saracen dominion to 
the Pillars of Hercules. 
The time was ripe for 
advance. 

Walid, or Walid’s 
officers, did advance, 
and without delay. In 
Transoxiana Koteiba 
waged successful war, 
subjugating or enroll¬ 
ing the Turkish no¬ 
mads; .in 709 he cap¬ 
tured Bokhara after a 
'hard siege; in 712 
Samarkand fell to his 
arms. He was on the 
way to Kashgar when 
the campaign was sus¬ 
pended in 715 by the 
death of Walid and the 
accession of his son 
Suleiman (715-717). 

During the reign of Abd el-Malik, 
Kabul had been made tributary. In 
7x1 Hajjaj at Basra found occasion 
Eq quarrel with Dahir, the Rajput raja 
,of Sindh and the southern Punjab, 
thus for the first time bringing India 
into direct contact with the Mahome- 
dan power. Hajjaj sent his son Kasim 
to deal with the Indian prince; and 
though a stubborn resistance was 
offered bv Multan and other towns, 
£iijdh was subjugated, and remained 
. under Arab sway till the fall of the 
_Ommiad dynasty. 

The greatest triumph, however, of 
the Mahommedan arms was in the 
West. In 7x1, which Islam might 
well have-reckoned as its “year of vic¬ 
tories,” the b.olt fell upon Spain. 
Musa, now "master of the whole north 
African littoral, dispatched a great 
force across the Strait of Gibraltar 
(Jebel Tarik), named after Tank, the 




LEO THE ISAURIAN 
Leo III ( 717 — 741 ), founder of the 
Isaurian Dynasty, saved Constan¬ 
tinople from the Saracens in 717 , 
routed them at Nicaea in 727 and 
finally removed the menace by his 
victory at Acroinon in 740 
Bi itish Museum 
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leader of the expedition. The Saracen 
host landed unopposed; Roderic gath¬ 
ered all the troops that he could 
muster, and on the banks of the 
Guadalete fought a seven days’ battle 
with the invaders. His army was vir¬ 
tually annihilated. Roderic was never 
seen again, and a mere remnant es¬ 
caped to the hills. The Saracens swept 
irresistibly over the peninsula, sub¬ 
duing the whole of it before two years 
were passed; only in the fastnesses of 
the far northwest a stubborn few, who 
doubtless seemed not to be worth the 
trouble of subduing, still upheld a pre¬ 
carious freedom. 

While Tarik was obliterating the 
Visigoths in Spain, the Saracen fleet 
was annexing the island of Sardinia, 
as another naval base for the lordship 
of the Mediterranean This was also 
the moment when Philippicus was ap¬ 
propriating the imperial crown, which 
he was quite unfit to wear. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in this same 
year Walid’s armies renewed the long- 
suspended attack on Asia Minor, 
raided through the Taurus, and 
wrought havoc in Cappadocia. Before 
Walid was dead they had mastered 
Pisidia and Pontus; but it was left 
to Walid’s successor, Suleiman, to con¬ 
centrate on the second great attack on 
Constantinople, where the third revo¬ 
lution in the course of four years, the 
sixth in eighteen, had just brought 
about the crowning of the unwilling 
Theodosius III. 

Suleiman's Disastrous Reign 

he glories of Walid had been due 
”jVQt to his own genius or vigor, 
but to his wisdom in choosing minis¬ 
ters whom he trusted, who knew that 
he trusted them, and who repaid his 
trust. Suleiman, like Philip II of 
Spain, trussed no man, dreaded every¬ 
one who had shown distinguished 
capacity, and, whenever he could? 
killed everyone whom he dreaded. As 
a natural consequence, his two years’ 
reign was disastrous. From the time 


of his accession the Ommiad dynasty 
hastened to its inglorious end. 

Hajjaj, happily foi himself, was, 
already dead. Musa was promptly 
disgraced. Koteiba, the conqueror of 
Transoxiana, sought to prevent the 
evil day by revolting, but his troops 
remained loyal, and he was slain; the 
eastern advance, however, was stayed. 

At the moment everything seemed 
auspicious for the great blow at the 
Empire. A mighty armament was 
made ready by sea and land under 
the command of the klralif’s brother 
Moslemah for the siege of Constan¬ 
tinople. At Amorium, in the heart of 
Asia Minor, the Empire had a stout 
defender in its commander Leo the 
Isaurian, who held the Saracens at 
bay; but Leo chose to make a truce 
with the foreign foe, and to march on 
the capital proclaiming himself em¬ 
peror in the place of the latest incom¬ 
petent occupant of the imperial 
throne. A struggle for the crown 
seemed likely to make the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople only the more certain. 

Constantinople Saved by Leo 
ut Constantinople did not fall. 
Not for the first nor for the last 
time that city of factions, when it 
seemed to be past redemption, showed 
an amazing power of recuperation. A 
century ago it had risen to the call of 
Heraclius; now it rose to the call of 
the Isaurian to whom the relieved 
Theodosius handed over the diadem to 
which he preferred for himself the 
cowl of a monk. The hosts of Arab 
and Persian warriors poured for the 
first time across the Hellespont, but 
the walls of the city were impregnable. 
Their fleets swarmed up to the Bos¬ 
porus, but the fleet which issued from 
the port of Byzantium spread panic 
among them by sending down fire-j 
ships, and completed their defeat by 
the new and terrible artillery of the| 
Greek fire, an explosive of which thd 
composition was a rigorously guarded 
state secret. Its first use would seer| 
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to have been by Constantine the 
Bearded. The Saracen fleet fell back, 
and with the Black Sea open to them 
the Byzantines were in no lack of 
supplies. 

Suleiman died. In the spring the 
new khalif, Omar II (717-719), sent 
great reinforcements by land and sea. 
Again the fleet sailed up the Bos¬ 
porus; and this time practically the 
whole of it was sunk or taken and 
carried to the harbor of Byzantium, 
partly by a repetition of the previous 
tactics, partly because many of the 
crews deserted to the other side. Leo 
followed up the naval victory by land¬ 
ing a force on the Asiatic shore which 
dispersed the Saracen force there, and 


cut the communications between Asia 
and the European force under Mos- 
lemah, who had the utmost difficulty 
in keeping his army from starvation. 
Then came the news that the Bulgar 
king was mobilizing a great force 
against the Saracens. Moslemah 
raised the siege, and cut his way back 
through Asia Minor to Syria with 
what was left of the Grand Army. 
What was left of the Grand Fleet was 
shattered in a storm off the Lyclan 
coast (718). Leo had decisively saved 
the Eastern Empire from the Arab 
menace. As a result of his efforts cen¬ 
turies were to pass before Asia Minor 
was again invaded in force by the 
armies of the Saracenic rulers. 



GREAT MOSQUE AT DAMASCUS BUILT BY THE EARLY OMMIADS 
Damascus became the seat of the Khalifate on the establishment of the Omimad dynasty in 661, 
hut it was not until the reign of Walid (705-715), a great patron of architecture, that the 
Moslems erected a mosque there. The Great Mosque was then built in its present form It com¬ 
prises a vast open court, measuring 430 feet by 125 feet, surrounded by stone arcades, tbBt 
on the south side opening into the masque proper, the dome-crowned inner sanctuary 
Fi am Brings, "Muhammadan At chiteclure" Oxford University Press 
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ICONOCLASTS DEFACING A GRAVEN IMAGE 
lliis illustration from a Byzantine eleventh century psalter epicts 
a company of image breakers defacing an icon. The iconoclastic 
controversy was brought to a head by the edict of Leo III in 726, 
forbidding the worship of images and relics, and rent the Church 
for a hundred years. 

British Museum, Add. MSS. 19352 


Omar, a most virtuous and pious 
prince, was succeeded by Yezid II 
(720-724). Revolt was again raised 
in Irak, and in Africa, which was on 
its way to separation. Yezid was fol¬ 
lowed by Hisham (724-743), who was 
mainly occupied in accumulating 
wealth and maintaining a balance be¬ 
tween the Irakian and Syrian factions, 
while the Abbasids, a second branch 
of the Hashimites, the kinsmen of 
Mahomet, were unostentatiously prop¬ 
agating their own claim to be the true 
representatives of the Prophet, which 
propaganda was to bear fruit. 

The Iconoclastic Controversy 

he reign of Leo III (717-740) 
opened with the triumphant con¬ 
flict with the Khalifate, the issue of 
which was confirmed in 727, when a 
victory over the Saracens at Nicsea 
finally drove them beyond the Taurus,' 
though it did not completely terminate 
their incursions. But his rule is only 
less important in another field; for he 
is perhaps more familiarly recognized 
as Leo the Iconoclast than as Leo the 
Isaurian, the name under which we 
think of him as the savior of Europe. 

As a poli tical_J_actor, the Monothe- 
lite controversy"pales"in comparison 
with the iconoclastic controversy. 
Orthodoxy had not long won the de¬ 


cisive victory which 
finally banned Mono- 
thelitism in the East¬ 
ern as well as the 
Western church, 
when the ecclesiast¬ 
ical world was rent 
by a fresh contention. 
The age in which 
theological subtle¬ 
ties, the correct for¬ 
mulae for expressing 
especially the God¬ 
head and Manhood 
at once of the Second 
Person of the Holy 
Trinity, most ab¬ 
sorbed the acutest in¬ 
tellects of the doctors of the Church, 
and excited the most violent animosi¬ 
ties among those who were not doctors 
at all, was also the age in which unrea¬ 
soning credulity was most rife; when 
unaccustomed natural events were 
habitually attributed to supernatural 
agency, when miraculous legends be¬ 
came accepted history, and when the 
power of working miracles was com¬ 
monly believed to reside not only in 
saints departed or still in the flesh, but 
also in relics and in carven or painted 
representations of Christ, of His 
Mother, and of the saints. 

Iconoclasm was the revolt against 
such doctrine and its expression in the 
worship of such images, a worship 
almost universally encouraged by the 
clergy, but denounced by the icono¬ 
clasts (that is, image breakers) as 
idolatry. Judaism, and Mahomedan- 
ism basing itself on the Hebrew tradi¬ 
tion, condemned the “graven image” 
altogether, precisely because its~exTst- 
ence was an encouragement to the 
worship of that which, so long as it 
was regarded as a symbol and nothing 
more, was harmless; Mahomedanism 
took credit to itself for the destruc¬ 
tion of idols and pointed the finger of 
scorn at the Christian idolaters. 

Leo, then, resolved to do away with 
this reproach to Christendom, and in 
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726 he issued a rescript forbidding the 
worship of images, and ordering the 
removal or painting out of sacred 
statues and pictures, an example 
which was to be followed in England 
nine centuries later, in the days of the 
Puritan domination. The Cross as a 
symbol he retained;'' the Crucifix 
bearing the image of the Saviour he 
banned. A mass of intelligent lay 
opinion was with him; the clergy, 
headed by Pope Gregory II at Rome, 
were solidly against him, and with 
them were the uninstructed masses to 
whom the images had become fetishes. 

In Italy it was impossible to enforce 
the edict, while Gregory not only de¬ 
fended the principle of image worship, 
but denounced the sacrilegious em¬ 
peror in person with surprising free¬ 
dom of abuse. Elsewhere the execu¬ 
tion of the rescript was attended by 
furious riots. The antagonism between 
the papal and the imperial authority 
reached an unprecedented bitterness, 
so that Leo prepared once more to 
appeal to the sword in 732; but the 
elements fought against him and 
wrecked his fleet before it could reach 
Italy. So ended, almost before it be¬ 
gan, the last attempt of Byzantium to 
make good its theoretical sovereignty 
in the West. But in the East the 
battle between iconoclasts and icono- 
dules was only inaugurated. 

Drastic Interference by Lombardy 

® he collision Between Gregory and 
Leo had given the Lombard king 
Liutprand occasion for aggressive ac¬ 
tion. „ The Ravenna exarchate was a 
wedge between the northern kingdom 
and the southern duchies. He at¬ 
tacked the exarchate, and before the 
end of 727 the whole of it was in his 
hands, with very little lighting. The 
exarch Eutychius, however, escaped 
to Venice, now rising to prominence 
in the security of her lagoons, and in 
729 recovered Ravenna by a surprise 
attack in Liutprand’s absence. He 
then marched on Rome to bring 


Gregory to reason. Liutprand, who 
had been engaged (successfully) in 
similarly bringing the southern dukes 
to reason, was able to impose a pacifi¬ 
cation on all the parties, which left 
the exarch in possession only of Ra¬ 
venna, and Gregory virtually inde¬ 
pendent. It was this that caused Leo, 
two years later, when Gregory III—an 
equally resolute opponent—had suc¬ 
ceeded Gregory II in the Papacy, to 
prepare the great but futile expedition 
of 732. 

Meanwhile, Charles the Hammer, 
firmly established since 720 as mayor 
of the palace both in Austrasia and 
Neustria, with Theuderic IV as 
puppet-king of the whole realm, had 
been making good the losses that had 
befallen in the years of anarchy which 
followed the death of Pepin. Aqui¬ 
taine, which under its duke Eudo had 
made itself in effect independent, was 
left for the time to its own devices; 
Charles, as an Austrasian, was more 
immediately interested in the subjuga¬ 
tion of the outlying German provinces 
on the east. In the course of ten 
years the Saxons beyond the border 
had felt the weight of his hand and ' 
the reach of his arm; the Frisian duke 
was cooperating in the Christianiza¬ 
tion of his subjects; Bavaria was again 
brought to submission as a vassal state 
by a series of hard-fought campaigns; 
and Charles extended his powerful 
protection to the English missionary 
Winfrith or Boniface, whose work 
among the remoter pagans won him 
the name of “the Apostle of Ger¬ 
many.” 

By this time, however, a far more 
dangerous foe was menacing the south. 
But the story of Charles Martel’s cul¬ 
minating triumph must be reserved for 
the close of this chronicle. 

Contemporary Events in England 

’s t gland during these hundred 
years of change elsewhere was de¬ 
veloping in isolation, save for her con¬ 
tact with the Scots kingdom on the 
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north. The period of invasions was 
passed. The independent Britons < 
were confined to their own borders in j 
the south-west, in. Wales and in the 
Cumbrian hills; but neither among ^ 
them nor among the English was there 
any tendency to unification other than 
that of the ascendancy of one or 
another kingdom or principality over 
its neighbors. The lead taken by 
Northumbria, which stretched from 
Forth to Humber, was lost at Heath- 
field, recovered on the death in 655 of 
Penda, the last great heathen, and was 
again being threatened by the mid¬ 
land kingdom of Mercia as the eighth 
century advanced; while the southern 
kingdom of Wessex was making 
marked progress. An attempt to con¬ 
quer the Scots by the Northumbrian 
Ecgfrith was decisively shattered in 
685 at Nechtansmere. 

Paganism disappeared with Penda. 
The whole island was Christianized, 
the Celtic portions holding, like the 
Irish, to the Celtic church, while 
Northumbria decided (at the Synod 
of Whitby in 664), like the rest of the 
English, in favor of the Latin or 
Roman branch. The organization of 
the Church in England was carried 
out mainly by the great archbishop 
(669-690) Theodore of Tarsus; the 
English monasteries, of which the 
most famous was perhaps Jarrow, en¬ 
joyed a high reputation both for learn¬ 
ing and piety, and in the eighth cen¬ 
tury could claim in the Venerable 
Bede (673-735) the finest scholar and 
perhaps the most attractive person¬ 
ality in Europe, and the most famous 
of missionaries in Winfrith or Boni¬ 
face (680-755) and his predecessor 
Willibrord (657-738). the apostle of 
the Frisians. 

ndza we have seen brought into 
‘temporary contact with lie main 
stream of history by the Arab invasion 
of Sindh in 711. Harsha’s Kanauj 
empire broke up on his death in (j47, 
but no new empire took its place. It 


is from this period that most of the 
great Rajput dans date their records; 
a fact which lends force to the theory 
that their true origin is to be found in 
the “Hun” invaders, who had chosen 
to merge themselves in the old 
Kshatriya aristocracy of the Hindus, 
the royal and warrior caste of Hindu 
tradition. 

China in 632 was under the single 
sway of Li Shih-min (T’ai Tsyjig), the 
second great ruler of the T’ang 
dynasty. In his reign (627-649) and 
that of his son Kao Tsung (649-683) 
Korea was added to the Chinese em¬ 
pire, and its tributary states included 
Kashmir and Kashgar, the latter of 
which soon after passed into the pos¬ 
session of Turkish tribes. From the 
early years of Kao Tsung till the 
accession of Lung Chi (713-763) the 
government was controlled by ladies 
more distinguished for masterfulness 
than virtue. A temporary relief, and 
attendant prosperity, came with the 
early years of Lung Chi, who im¬ 
proved the administration of justice 
'by insisting on a properly qualified 
magistracy, and encouraged economy 
.by rigidly cutting down the extrava¬ 
gance of the court. But he, too, in the 
latter part of his long reign, which 
extended far beyond the limits of the 
present chapter, relapsed under sin¬ 
ister female influences. 

Here, then, we turn back to the last 
decisive episode of our period, in the 
conflict between the Mahometan and 
the Christian powers. 

Saracen Irruption into Aquitaine 
e have seen that, before the death 
of Pepin the Younger of Heris- 
thal, the Saracens—the term applied 
throughout the Middle Ages to Ma- 
homedans, of whatever race, when in 
■Contact or conflict with Europeans— 
were already masters of Spain and the 
Visigothic province of Septimania in 
what was later known as Languedoc. 
There, however, and in Africa they 
were tom by the same dissensions and 
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disaffections as in the East. Thus 
their further advance was checked. 

Nevertheless, in 720 they broke 
over the Pyrenees into Aquitaine and 
laid siege to Toulouse. They were 
driven out again by Duke Eudo, who, 
having piofessed formal allegiance to 
the king of the Franks, leceived aid 
from the neighboring Frankish gov¬ 
ernors; but they still 
kept their hold on 
Narbonne, in what 
had been the Visi- 
gothic province of 
Septimania. In 724 
they raided over Bur¬ 
gundy. Internal dis¬ 
sensions kept them 
quiet for some time; 

Eudo took the oppor¬ 
tunity to make alli¬ 
ance with Othman 
the governor of Septi¬ 
mania and throw off 
his own allegiance to 
Theuderich, while 
Othman revolted 
against Abd er-Rah- 
man, the governor of 
Spain. Othman was 
promptly crushed, 
and Eudo made haste 
to return to his allegi¬ 
ance (731), but in 
732 Abd er-Rahman 
swept into Aquitaine 
with a vast aimy and 
drove Eudo in com¬ 
plete route over the 
Loire. The fugitive 
duke betook himself 
straightway to 
Charles to implore his 
aid. 

Fourteen years be¬ 
fore, Leo had saved 
eastern Europe. If in 
that critical year 
Moslemah had cap¬ 
tured Constantinople, 
the Saracens would 
undoubtedly have 


overrun the Balkan peninsula, and the 
Eastern Empire, which was still to be 
the bulwark of Christendom for more 
than seven centuries, would have gone 
down Abd er-Rahman’s advance 
fiom Spain was probably in fact much 
less momentous The conquest of the 
West would not necessarily have re¬ 
sulted from even the most overwhelm- 


TOMB OF THE VENERABLE BEDE 
Bede, born c 67%, died at Jarrow, May- 26, 73s, and was buried 
m the Benedictine monastery church there. In iozz bis bones 
were removed to Durham Cathedral and, in 1155. placed In <{ 
sumptuous shrine This was destroyed under Henry VIII, and 
Bede’s bones now rest in this tomb in the Galilee chajffel. 

Photu, John R Edit 
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ing victories, for there could be no sort 
of comparison between the Frank 
power of resistance and recuperation 
and that of the Visigoths, which 
crumbled like a pack of cards on the 
first impact. Xor was there in the 
West any strategic position which 
dominated the whole situation as did 
Constantinople in the East. Moreover, 
if Islam in the West had not already 
reached something very near the limit 
of its capacity for expansion, a single 
defeat, however overwhelming, would 
not have driven it, as actually befell, 
once for all behind the Pyrenees. But 
a Saracen victory would have brought 
a Saracen conquest within the ranger*of 
practical posslbilties, and the victory of 
Charles did at a blow save the West 
from a prolonged and exhausting 
struggle with a very uncertain issue. 

Charles the Hammer’s Final Blow 

barlis, a master of swift move- 
jpgnt, rapidly drew in a great 
force from every quarter, with which 


Abd er-Rahman suddenly found him¬ 
self faced in the neighborhood of 
Poitiers—though Tours has given the 
battle the name by which it is most 
commonly known. For six days the 
armies lay opposite each other, maneu¬ 
vering and skirmishing. On the morn¬ 
ing of the seventh day Abd er-Rahman 
attacked. Through the day a furious 
battle raged; vast numbers, including 
the Saracen chief himself, were slain. 
The Franks believed that the battle 
would be renewed the next day, but 
when the morning broke the enemy 
were in full flight for the south and 
their camp was deserted. Charles at 
Poitiers had repeated, no less de¬ 
cisively, the work of Leo at Byzan¬ 
tium. In Europe it was only in the 
Spanish peninsula that Islam had 
made good its footing. Never again 
did it penetrate beyond the Pyrenees 
mountains. By rolling back the Mos¬ 
lem invaders' the Franks championed 
the church and changed the history of 
the world. 
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797 Irene deposes and blinds Constantine, and 
# herself reigns as empress till 802 . 

799 First Danish raid on coast of Aquitaine. 

800 Pope Leo in S. Peter’s crowns Charlemagne 

Roman emperor. Inauguration of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

801 Barcelona taken from the Spanish Moors. 

802 Irene deposed; Nicephorus Eastern emperor. 
Egbert king of Wessex (to 839 ), 

803 Haroun destroys the Barmecide family. 

805 Tunis, independent under Aglabid dynasty. 

Submission of the Avars. They are left de¬ 
pendent and tributary. 


A.D. 

807 

808 

809 

810 
812 


814 

817 


81B 

821 

822 

823 


827 

829 


831 


833 

835 

839 

840 

841 


842 

843 


844 

845 
847 

849 

652 

855 

857 

858 
860 

861 

866 

867 


Hakim emir at Cordova. 

Godred the Dane harries Frisia. 

Haroun al-Raschid dies. a Emin khalif. 

Godred killed. Truce with the Danes. 

Hakim cedes conquests between the Pyrenees 
and the Ebro; Moors evacuate Catalonia. 
Death of Charlemagne. His only surviving 
sort. Louis the Pious, emperor. 

Partition of Aachen: Lothair co-emperor and 
king of Italy, Pepin king of Aquitaine, 
Lewis (the German) king of Bavaria* 
Revolt and death of Bernard of Italy. 

Abd er*Rahman II succeeds Hakim. 

Danish attacks on Frisia renewed. 

Birth of Charles (tbe Bald). 

Battle of Elian dune transfers ascendancy in 
England from Mercia to Wessex. 

Crete captured by Saracen corsairs. 

Saracens of Tunis invade Sicily and begin 
the conquest. 

Egbert acknowledged over-king of England. 
Theophihis succeeds Michael II, 

Louis proposes to provide a kingdom for the 
child Charles at the expense of his brothers, 
Beginning of civil wars. ^ 

Manmn invades Cappadocia. Beginning of a 
prolonged war between Empire and Khali- 
fate. 

Slow but continuous progress of the Aglabid 
conquest of Sicily (till 859 ). 

Mutassen succeeds Mamun at Bagdad. 

Danes sack Utrecht. 

Ethelwulf succeeds Egbert as over-king. 

Death of Louis the Pious. Lothair emperor. 
Defeat of Lothair at Fontenay by Lewis the 
German and Charles the Bald. 

Danes plunder Rouen. 

Mutassen? dies; Wathek khalif. 

The bi-lingua l Oath of Strasburg. 

Saracens m Sicily capture Messina. 

Western Empire: Partition of Verdun. Lo- 
rhalr t emperor) takes Middle Kingdom, 
with Italy; Lewis the Tiana-Rhenish terri¬ 
tories; Charles the Bald (first king of 
France) the West. 

Pictish and Scots kingdoms united under ♦ 
Kenneth AfcAlpine. 

Lewis, son of Lothair, king of Italy. 

Danes plunder Paris and are bought off. 

Danes capture and occupy Bordeaux. 

Leo IV pope, to 835 . 

Mutawakki! succeeds Wathek as khalif. 

Pone Leo’s victory over Saracens (Ostia). 
Alfred the Great bom. 

Mahommed succeeds Abd er-Rahman II. 
Lothair dies. His son Lewis II emperor; 
Trans-Alpine Middle Kingdom divided be¬ 
tween his brothers Lothair and Charles. 
Danes winter in Sheppey, 

Michael deposes Ignatius and makes Photius 
patriarch; denounced by Pope Benedict III, 
Nicholas I pipe. 

Ethel be j t Icing of England. Many Danish 
raids. 

Conversion of Bulgars to Christianity., 

Ethel red k. of England. Danish invasion be* 


gins. 

Synod of Constantinople condemns the Here¬ 
sies of th£ Latin church. Permanent sever¬ 
ance of the Greek and Latin churches, 
Murder of Michael. Basil first emperor o* 
Macedonian dynasty. 




In fbe eighth-ninth century tlie supreme historical event in Europe is the substitution of the 
Holy Roman for the Eastern Roman Empire as the predominant power; as established by 
Charlemagne it comprised Gallo-Latin Neustria, Teutonic Austrasia and Lombard Italy. In the 
Iberian Peninsula the Oramiad emirate was set up by Abd-er-Rahman. In the Near East, 
Bulgarian and Serbian kingdoms were coming into existence. Islam controlled Africa and 
western Asia, except Asia Minor. 



In England the salient facts are the. restriction of the Britons within an ever more limited area 
in the West, and the transference of supremacy from Korthumbria to Mercia and, after 8oo, to 
\\essex tinder Egbert. The period of peace inaugurated by his success was broken by incur- 
Sion sot the Danes resulting, after 878 , in the establishment of the Danelaw as ah. independent 
region. In 886, by the "peace of Guthrum,” its boundaries were altered ih Alfred's favor, 
r STAGES IN THE MAKING OF MODERN EUROPE AND OF ENGLAND 

















CHAPTER 16 


EMERGING OF THE NATIONS: 

732—867 


n the year a.d. 732 Charles Mar¬ 
tel’s great victory at Poitiers set 
the seal upon Leo’s achievement 
fourteen years earlier at Constanti¬ 
nople. Leo and Charles between them 
had fixed the limit to the westward ex¬ 
pansion of Islam for more than six 
centuries to come, just one hundred 
years after the death of the Prophet. 
Europe belonged to the West, Asia 
and Africa to the East; but the West 
still kept its hold on Asia Minor, while 
the East had laid its grip on the most 
western peninsula of Europe. 

The year, however, is significant 
also for another reason. It marked 
the collapse of the last attempt of the 
Eastern Roman Empire to assert its 
authority in the West by force of 
arms. The hour was drawing near for 
a new Holy Roman Empire to arise, 
again claiming the Eternal City itself 
as its center, the abode of its spiritual 
head. It will be useful, then, to start 
with as clear an idea as may be of the 
powers which dominated or were 
about to dominate Europe. 

Dominion Remaining to the Ctesars 

C onstantinople still enjoyed the 
prestige of the empire of the 
Caesars; for the oriental, the City of 
Constantine was "Rome”; but its face 
was turned not to the West but to the 
East. Asia Minor formed the larger 
part of its dominion. In Europe the 
Danube had long ceased to be its 
northern boundary; the interior of the 
Balkan peninsula had passed into the 
occupation of the tribes which had 
flooded over the Danube since the de¬ 
parture of the Goths, mixed Bulgars 
and Slavs in Mcesia and Slavs on the 


middle Danube. A Bulgarian king¬ 
dom with only the most shadowy 
subordination to the Empire was 
already established, and a Serbian 
kingdom was shaping. In Italy there 
was still an imperial exarch at Ra¬ 
venna; there were imperial governors 
in Sicily and Calabria; and at the 
head of the Adriatic Venice chose to 
own the imperial overlordship mainly 
because it involved her in no incon¬ 
venient obligations. The Papacy made 
a certain profession of loyalty to the 
Empire, as a protection to itself from 
Lombard aggression; but would make 
no abatement of claims to spiritual 
preeminence wholly incompatible 
with those of Constantinople, while, 
on the great controversy of the day— 
image worship—its views and those of 
the government were irreconcilable. 

Italy was, in fact, ruled by the Lom¬ 
bards; but it was only in the Lombard 
Plain that they formed a substantial 
portion of the population. And the 
Lombard kings, unless like Liutprand 
they happened to be men of excep¬ 
tional ability, could exercise very little 
control over the Lombard dukes. 

In. Spain the Visigothic dominion 
had just been wiped out and its place 
taken by the Saracens or Moors. The 
Peninsula had passed under Moslem 
sway, though a stubborn remnant of 
Goths and Spaniards in the north-west 
were even now girding themselves to a 
struggle which was to be waged for 
seven and a half centuries. 

Territories Under Frank Dominion 

he rest of what had been the Ro¬ 
man Empire on the European 
continent, together with much that 
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had never been included therein, was 
now absorbed in the Hank dominion, 
of which the eastern limit was not the 
Rhine but the Elbe, save for the 
northern Frisian and Saxon districts, 
still unconquered, between the Weser 
and the Elbe. The east 
and the west of the do¬ 
minion were of different 
cultures—Teutonic and 
Gallo-Latin—and were 
destined to split apart; 
though between them 
front the North Sea to 
the Mediterranean lay a 
broad mixed belt. 

East and north of the 
German dominion of the 
Franks, other non-Ger¬ 
man peoples had come 
or were coming into ken. 

The Northmen of Den¬ 
mark, Sweden and Nor¬ 
way were on the point of 
taking to the sea as 
piratical rovers, and of 
repeating the excursions of the Goths 
towards the Black Sea, overland. Letts 
and Wends and non-Aryans of Finnish 
Stock occupied the southern and east¬ 
ern shores of the Baltic, and were 
pushing southward through the multi¬ 
tudinous Slavonic tribes; ,the khan of 
the Avars was still lord of what we 
now call Hungary. All these peoples 
"were exercising a westward pressure 
upon the Germans; but east of the 
Frank dominion there was no com¬ 
munity which had attained to^such a 

' degree of political organization as 

I , would entitle it to be called 1 state at 

this period. 

t, ~ 

Dynastic Struggles in Islam 

t the stage we have now reached 
in the story of Islam, a crisis was 
at hand in the Mahomedari World. A 
century had passed since Mahomet 
had given to the Arabs an Arab re- 
ligion,~and through that and his own 
unique personality had_ given them 
also an unprecedented unity. That 


unity was in immediate danger when 
the Prophet’s death necessitated the 
choice of a successor; Abu Bekr and 
Omar had, however, preserved it by 
strenuous effort and by their personal 
character. Under Othman it was dis¬ 
solving. Its semblance 
was restored, but not its 
substance, under Moa- 
wiya, and no more than 
its semblance was pre¬ 
served under the dy¬ 
nasty he founded. The 
Arabs themselves were 
never in accord in their 
submission to the Ommi- 
ads; and Islam now in¬ 
cluded vast population^ 
positively hostile to the 
Ommiad title. 

Hisham, the khalif 
who was reigning in 732, 
had the skill to play off 
the discordant elements 
against each other, post¬ 
poning the evil day; 
though before his death in 743 Africa 
was in revolt, and in Spain the factions 
were in almost ceaseless conflict. A 
severance between eastern and western 
Islam was, in any case, made all" but 
inevitable by geographical conditions; 
when it did come, it had the curious 
effect of restoring the Ommiad in the 
west because he had been dethroned 
in the east. The stage of the true 
crisis was in the east. 

A year after Hisham’s death, his 
son Walid II was deposed by Yezid 
ibn Mohallab. Next year Yezid III 
was removed by Merwan II, acting in 
the name of Walid’s young son. Persia 
was already in revolt on behalf of the 
house of Ali. But for years past the 
crafty brothers of the house of Abbas 
had been intriguing secretly on the 
hypothesis that they were the true 
representatives of the Prophet’s fam¬ 
ily, since in Arab practice the brother 
succeeded, not the daughter; and it 
was in the name of the Abbasids that 
Abu Muslim in 747 revolted in Khor- 



EMPRESS IRENE 
Throughout her regency for 
her son and her own reign 
( 797 - 803 ) Irene was an ardent 
anti-icnnoclast. The Empire 
suffered under her misrule. 

British Museum 
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assan and drove out the Ommiad 
governor. The Abbasids pushed aside 
the Fatimids; in 750, in a fierce battle 
on the Zab, they routed the Ommiad 
army. Merwan escaped to Egypt, 
where he was killed. _ Incidentally, 
the dynastic struggle ~eha1iled the 
Hindus of Sindh permanently to expel 
their Mahomedan rulers and garri¬ 
sons. 

Foundation ol the Abbasid Dynasty 

bdaixah Abul-Abbas, the fit St 
khalif of the Abbasid dynasty, 
which was not extinguished till many 
centuries had passed, enjoyed a reign 
of four years (750-754), in which he 
thoroughly justified die name by 
which he was popularly—to his own 
gratification—known, al-Saffah, “the 
butcher.” He removed such members 
of the house of Ali and such of their 
supporters as seemed likely to be 


troublesome; by a treacherous device 
he extirpated the entire Ommiad 
family, with the exception of one, Abd 
er-Rahman, who escaped to find his 
way to the far west after many adven¬ 
tures; and when the adherents of 
either of the rival houses, the Om- 
miads or the family of Ali, broke into 
rebellion, they were repressed with 
appropriate mercilessness. 

The Abbasids owed their throne to 
Abu Muslim, the governor of Khor- 
assan. When al-Saffah died, his 
brothers fought each other for the 
succession. In that contest Mansur 
owed his success to the decisive inter¬ 
vention of Abu Muslim, who, fanati¬ 
cally devoted to the common cause of 
the Hashimites, the house of the 
Prophet, had hesitated between the 
Abbas and the Ali branches. Abu 
Muslim was loyal; but the king-maker 
was distrusted by the king, and 




SESSION OF THE COUNCIL OF NICffiA WHICH RESTORED 
IMAGE WORSHIP 

Consequences disastrous to the peaceful government of the Eastern Empire attended the con¬ 
troversy that raged in the eighth century concerning the worship of images. The Council of 
Constantinople definitely forbade image worship, but in 787 Irene, while regent daring the 
minority of her son Constantine VI, adopted the opposite policy and summoned the Council 
of Nicsea, represented in this drawing from a ninth century Greek Testament, which reversed 

the decisions of the earlier one. 
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NICEPHORUS I AND MICHAEL I 
By a coup d’etat in 802 Nicephorus (left) se¬ 
cured the removal of the empress Irene and 
reigned until 811 , when lie was succeeded by 
Ins son-m-laiv, Michael Rhangabe The latter 
was an undistinguished, ineffective ruler. 

B> liish Museum 

Mansur was no sooner firmly estab¬ 
lished than Abu Muslim was assassi¬ 
nated. The new khalif was as merciless 
and as treacherous as his brother had 
been. He found those qualities useful. 

The establishment of the Abbasids 
meant much more than a mere change 
of dynasty. The center of the forces 
which had effected the dynastic revo¬ 
lution was in the east, and to the east 
Mansur transferred its political center. 
The seat of the Khalifate was removed 
By~him from Damascus to Bagdad, 
the dominating influence in Asiatic 
\~Mahomedanism becoming no longer 
’Arabic but Persian. 

Mansur’s Reforms and Achievements 

ob two other features of the new 
order Mansur was personally re¬ 
sponsible; the creations of a mercen¬ 
ary bodyguard, and of the wazirate— 
of troops whose allegiance was directly 
to the person of the khalif, drawn 
from sources untouched by Arab fac¬ 
tions, and of a minister in complete 
charge of the details of administration 
but directly responsible to the khalif. 
| The wazir of a strong khalif was very 

( really his servant; a weak khalif’s 
wazir was not unlikely to be no less 
really his master. 

When Abd er-Rahman escaped from 
the massacre of the Ommiads, al-Saf- 
fah gave the western rebels a leader 
who could claim to stand for the le¬ 


gitimate line against a usurper. The 
west had revolted not against Islam, 
nor against Ommiads or Abbasids in 
particular, but against the temporal 
sovereignty of a distant khalif who¬ 
ever he might be. Abd er-Rahman 
was able in a short time to rally the 
rebels to his own standard as no one 
who had risen as a faction leader could 
do; two years after Mansur became 
khalif he was reigning as emir at Cor¬ 
dova (756-787), and declared the po¬ 
litical independence of Africa and 
Spain without as yet assuming a sepa¬ 
rate religious headship. 

When Mansur died in 775 he had 
consolidated the power of the Bagdad 
Khalifate; but it was a task which 
had absorbed all his energies, and 
there had been no practical extension 
of dominion. Mansur’s brother at¬ 
tempted unsuccessfully to contest the 
succession with his son Mahdi (775- 
785), a mild and tolerant prince; 
whose reign was nevertheless disturbed 
by many insurrections, notably that 
of Mokanna, the “veiled prophet of 
Khorassan.” Under the influence of 
the Persian temperament there was a 
rapid development of speculative ac¬ 
tivity in the intellectual and religious 
fields which was quite alien to the 
Arab, and sects or schools multiplied 
correspondingly; at the same time 
commercial enterprise was greatly 
stimulated; and Bagdad became a 
center of wealth, luxury and intel¬ 
lectual activity far in advance, for a 
time at least, of any city of the Euro¬ 
peans. Mahdi was followed in 785 by 
his elder son Had !, who was assassi¬ 
nated a year TSfer and was succeeded 
by his younger brother, hero of num¬ 
berless fascinating fables, in whose 
day the Khalifate was at its zenith, 
Haroun al-Raschid (78 6-^802). 

Haroun al-Raschid’s Glorious Reign 

'TIT'he court of Haroun, the “Just” or 
the “Orthodox,” was no doubt a 
brilliant center of culture and en¬ 
lightenment,' and* his title was fairly 

4 
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earned by the general administration, 
which was left entirely in the hands of 
the Barmecide family, the famous 
wazir Jafar and his brothers, to whose 
father, Yahya, Haroun was largely in¬ 
debted for the peacefulness of his own 
accession. The vast wealth at the 
khalif’s disposal made it easy for him 
to display a lavish and not always dis¬ 
criminating liberality which was highly 
popular. Haroun, when his will was 
not crossed or his suspicions aroused, 
was the incarnation of careless benevo¬ 
lence; but he was equally capable on 
occasion, of cold-blooded cruelty and 
treachery; as was exemplified in his 
slaughter of the entire Barmecide fam¬ 
ily, against whom his mind had be¬ 
come poisoned, in 
803. 

The temporary dis¬ 
appearance of the 
wazirate led to a 
grievous falling off in 
the administration; 
and it was doubtless 
in view of the increas¬ 
ing signs of disrup¬ 
tion that Haroun at 
his death parted his 
dominion among his 
sons, while appro¬ 
priating the Khalifate 
proper, with its relig¬ 
ious supremacy, to 
the eldest, Emin. 

Some years before 
Haroun’s death, Ibra¬ 
him ibn Aglabi had 
established another 
independent princi¬ 
pality ruled by the 
Aglabid dynasty at 
Tunis. Even in that 
reign of splendor the 
area of the khalif’s 
effective authority 
was contracted. Har¬ 
oun made successful 
campaigns in Asia 
Minor, but they were 
no more than raids. 


Leo III at Constantinople was an 
administrator of high ability; after 
732 he recognized that Italy was out 
of reach, but in the East he was able 
to enforce his iconoclastic principles 
on reluctant Europeans and approv¬ 
ing Asiatics; the more because the 
best of the imperial troops were re¬ 
cruited from his own Anatolian hill- 
men, who inclined even fanatically to 
his own way of thinking. Prosperity 
revived, and prestige was strengthened 
by a victory, won under his personal 
command, at Acroinon, over a large 
invading army which Hisham sent 
over the Taurus in 739. Two years 
later he died and was succeeded by 
his son Constantine V, approbriously 



CARVEN STALLS OF LOMBARD KINGS 
Crudale del Friuli is rich in relics of the earlj Lombard Wirgs, 
ivho were a constant menace to the Papacy—for example, these 
royal stalls in the cathedral The final outcome of die quarrel 
between Liutprand ( 712 - 43 ) and Pope Gregory III was the 
absorption of the Lombard kingdom into the Prank monarchy. 
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nicknamed Copronymus by his de¬ 
tractors ( 74 I - 775 ) - 

Constantine’s rule was vigorous and 
active; judged by results it was suc¬ 
cessful. ' The prolonged conflicts at¬ 
tending the fall of the Ommiads and 
the establishment of the Abbasids 
gave him many opportunities for cam¬ 
paigns in Armenia or beyond the Tau¬ 
rus, by which some territory was re¬ 
covered. He fortified the passes of 
the Balkan range, curbing Bulgarian 
and Serbian aggression; and when 
Bulgar kings replied by attacks he 
smote them, and was only prevented 
from crushing them by a disaster to 
his fleet and transports for which not 
the enemy but the winds and waves 
were responsible. He cleared the 
country of the brigands by which it 
was infested, so that merchants and 
merchandise traveled in security, this 
accomplishment resulting in a marked 
increase of trade. 

But he left an ill name and an ugly 
nickname because where his father 
had been a puritan he was a zealot. 
Xot satisfied with imposing public 
conformity, he searched out and penal¬ 
ized those who continued to practice 
‘‘image worship" in private, instituted 
a harsh religious persecution, basing it 
on the decisions of a general council 
at Constantinople (753) which was 
repudiated before its session began by 
the patriarchs of Jerusalem and Alex¬ 
andria as well as by the entire Church 
in the West, and then embarked on a 
campaign against monks and monas- 
ticism which was shocking to all but 
the extremists of his own party. 

The same policy, though with a 
degree less of brutality and intoler¬ 
ance, was pursued by his son Leo IV 
(775-780), who also in the course of 
his brief reign fought two successful 
campaigns with the khalif Mahdi. 
But when he died, leaving a ten-year- 
old son. Constantine VI, the power 
passed into the hands of his widow, 
the empress Irene, an ambitious 
woman who had hitherto concealed 


the fact that she was herself a zealous 
“iconodule.” 

For ten years the dowager empress 
reigned in her son’s name. Beginning 
by relaxing the measures against image 
worshipers, she went on to dismiss 
iconoclast officials civil and ecclesias¬ 
tic, and to set iconodules in their 
places. She called a fresh council, 
which in effect reversed the decrees 
of the last. A plot was formed against 
her in favor of one of the late em¬ 
peror’s brothers, but it was discovered, 
and its only effect was that all the 
young emperor’s uncles were forced to 
enter religion. The imperial guard 
mutinied, but was suppressed. 

But while Irene was carrying 
through her reversal of ecclesiastical 
policy the Slavs broke out in Thrace 
and the khalif’s armies raided Asia 
Minor from end to end with impunity, 
so that they had to be ignominiously 
bought off. So in 790 Constantine, 
chafing at being still kept in tutelage, 
effected a coupe d’etat, took the reins 
into his own hands, and began to dis¬ 
play signs of salutary vigor. But he 
again allowed his mother a freedom 
and a degree of authority of which she 
took advantage to effect another coup 
d’etat on her own account (797), seize 
her son, depose him, put out his eyes, 
shut him up in a monastery and—a 
thing for which there was no precedent 
—assume for herself the imperial 
diadem. 

or five unhappy years (797-802) 
Irene was empress, presumably 
because there was no one ready to take 
upon himself the risk and responsi¬ 
bility of deposing her. They were 
years of disaster, for Haroun’s raiders, 
checked for a time by Constantine, 
again overran Asia Minor and again 
had to be bought off by the promise 
of a heavy tribute. The domestic gov¬ 
ernment was in the hands of perni¬ 
cious favorites whose scandalous mis¬ 
rule was diversified only by the scan- 
del of their private differences. The 
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FOUNDER OF THE HODY ROMAN EMPIRE 
Wearing the Jong mantle of the Franks and the royal crown, and 
bearing in one hand the sword and in the other the orb, this 
statue represents one of the Carolmgian monarchs, most probably 
Charlemagne \s Frankish king and Roman Emperor he domi¬ 
nated Europe for, more than forty years 
Musie Catnavalet, photo, Aiclmcs photogiaphiques 


situation was so in¬ 
tolerable that in 802 
the treasuiei, Nice- 
pliorus, effected yet 
another coup d’etat, 

Irene was seized in 
the middle of the 
night, carried off to a 
convent and forced to 
take the veil, and 
without fuither dis¬ 
turbance Nicephorus 
(802-811) was ac¬ 
cepted as empeior. 

The new emperor 
enjoyed no personal 
prestige; he was 
known only as a com¬ 
petent treasury offi¬ 
cial. But recent years 
had bi ought to the 
front no man of dis¬ 
tinguished talent, and 
the undistinguished 
but ambitious persons 
who tried to supplant 
him were easily sup¬ 
pressed. He took the 
always unpopular but 
highly commendable 
course of maintaining 
a resolute neutrality 
between iconodule 
and iconoclast; and, 
though no soldier, he 
did his best to lestore 
the efficiency of the 
army. But he failed 
to free himself from 
the tribute to Har- 
oun, and he fell in a Bulgarian cam¬ 
paign, when the succession was secured 
by the incompetent Michael Rhangabe, 
his Gieek son-in-law—the first of that 
race to assume the diadem of an 
emperor. 

Frank Empire Under Charles Martel 

he Frank empire, though without 
an official emperor, dominated the 
entire west of Europe. Charles Martel 
ruled the Franks for nine yeaLs after 


his triumph at Poitiers, In the course 
of them the shadow-king Theudebert 
died. Charles neither found a shadow- 
heir for him nor himself assumed the 
crown, but he went on ruling as 
mayor of a non-existent palace or as 
“duke” of the Franks. The Moors 
made incursions from Spain and ex¬ 
cursions from Narbonne, which they 
still held; he fought them and beat 
them and penned them into a narrow 
area, though it was not till he was 
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On Christmas Day in the 3 ear 800 Charle¬ 
magne was crowned m St Peter’s by Pope Leo 
III and proclaimed Emperor at the Romans 
The momentous event is alluded to in this 
mosaic depicting pope and emperor at St. 

Peters feet 

Piazza S. Giovanni, Rome, photo, Anderson 

dead that they were finally cleared 
out and driven for ever beyond the 
Pyrenees. Aquitaine under Eudo’s 
son Hunold was still semi-independ¬ 
ent; the Saxons on the north-east re¬ 
quired chastisement, and the outlying 
provinces were restive; but every¬ 
where Charles conducted affairs so as 
to leave no room for doubt that he 
was the master. 

Boniface, now archbishop with sev¬ 
eral German bishoprics under him, was 
his vigorous friend and ally; thqugh 
the clergy complained bitterly of 
Charles’ enforcement on them of due 
contributions to the coffers and to the 
military levies of the state. But in 
contrast to the Eastern emperors, he 
did not concern himself with properly 
ecclesiastical matters. He maintained 
friendly relations with both Liutprand 
and Gregory III in Italy, and when 


the pope chose to quarrel with the 
Lombard he declined to intervene in 
his favor. 

In 741 Charles, though uncrowned, 
was undoubtedly the most powerful 
of living potentates, the equal at 
least of Leo at Constantinople (who 
died in the same year), while the Om- 
miad dynasty was tottering. When 
he died, the Franks accepted the au¬ 
thority of his two legitimate sons, 
Pepin the Short and Carloman, as 
mayors of Neustria and Austrasia re¬ 
spectively. Pepin (741-768) ruled 
jointly and in perfect harmony with 
his brother till the latter elected to 
retire from the world to the religious 
life in 747. For four years he ruled 
alone as mayor, with the puppet Mer- 
wing king Childeric, whom he and 
Carloman had routed out and set on 
the throne in order to regularize their 
own position in 742. In 751, with uni¬ 
versal approval and the express war¬ 
rant of the pope Zachari'as, he invited 
the acquiescent dummy to enter reli¬ 
gion, and was himself crowned king of 
the Franks. 

For seventeen years Pepin was con¬ 
solidating and extending his power. 
Within the dominion he established his 
authority over recalcitrant nobles and 
tribes, not without trouble; punitory 
expeditions compelled the Saxons on 
the north-east to pay tribute; be 
cleared the Moors out of Narbonne 
and drove the last of them across the 
Pyrenees; and he did what no Frank¬ 
ish ruler had done before him—he 
made himself the arbiter of Italy by 
taking the field as the protector of the 
Papacy; which no doubt was precisely 
what Zacharias desired when he com¬ 
mended Pepin to assume the crown. 

Liutprand had quarreled with 
Gregory, as we saw, and Charles had 
declined to intervene in arms on Greg¬ 
ory’s behalf. But he imposed no harsh 
terms on Gregory’s successor; and 
Hildebrand and Ratchis, who followed 
him as kings of the Lombards, were 
at peace with the Papacy. But their 
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reigns were brief. In 749 Ratchis en¬ 
tered religion, and his brother Aistulf 
again developed the spirit of active 
aggression. He finally ejected the im¬ 
perial exarch from Ravenna, and then 
revealed his intention of reducing the 
Papacy to vassalage in respect of its 
temporal estates. The menace was 
much more real than it had ever been 
in the days of Liutprand, who never 
desired to deprive the pope of at least 
technical independence, in spite of the 
provocative attitude which .Gregory 
III had so frequently chosen to adopt 
towards him. In the circumstances, 
for the image-worshiping pope to ap¬ 
peal to the iconoclastic fanatic at Con¬ 
stantinople would have been absurd; 
and in 753 Pope Stephen, the succes¬ 
sor of Zacharias, turned to a loyal son 
of the Church whom his predecessor 
had placed under an obligation, and 
who was the newly-crowned king of the 
Franks. 

Pepin responded handsomely. A 
campaign in 754 quickly reduced 
Aistulf to sue for terms. He did ho¬ 
mage to Pepin as overlord, and 
promised to restore the cities he 
had seized. Pepin withdrew to 
avenge on the Frisians the martyr¬ 
dom of Boniface, which had just 
taken place. Aistulf neglected to 
fulfil his promises, and in 755 
marched on Rome. This brought 
down Pepin on him again; and this 
time he was forced to hand over to 
the pope practically the whole of 
what had been the exarchate of 
Ravenna and thenceforth became 
the States of the Church. 'When 
Aistulf died, the new king of the 
Lombards, Desiderius, did not 
again challenge the old king of the 
Franks. 

Charles Martel had, as a matter 
of course, left his realm divided be¬ 
tween his two sons; so also did 
Pepin, on his death in 768, in ac¬ 
cordance with the immemorial cus¬ 
tom of the Frank monarchy. Be¬ 
tween those two, Charles and 


Carloman, there was no love lost. Civil 
war would almost certainly have rent 
the double kingdom, as in Mero¬ 
vingian days, if Carloman had not 
died in 771, leaving his elder brother 
king of all the Franks, not three years 
after the joint accession. The whole 
reign of Charles covered forty-six 
years (768-814); for the last fourteen 
of them he was not merely king of the 
Franks but Roman Emperor of the 
West. In those years he changed the 
basis of the whole European system by 
the double process of conquest and 
organization. 

Charlemagne Begins His Victorious Reign 

IfT is unnecessary to devote a great 
» amount of space to the process of 
conquest. Aquitaine had made its last 
futile effort to break away before Car- 
loman was dead. In 772 Charles, 
now sole king of the Franks, made his 
first move towards the subjection of 
Saxony, which gave him constant oc¬ 
cupation for thirteen years and at in¬ 
tervals for nineteen years more. He 



REPUTED CROWN OF CHARLEMAGNE 
This imperial crown, preserved at Vienna, ia com¬ 
posed of eight plates of gold, fotir embellished with, 
enameled figures and four studded with jewels. 
From a jeweled cross in front an arch extends to 
the hindermost piastre. 
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had already imposed on the Saxons 
generally a formal submission when a 
quarrel between Pope Hadrian and the 
Lombard king Desiderius as to the 
right to certain cities provided him 
with an excuse for interfering in Italy 
in answer to the pope’s appeal. 

Charles crossed the Alps, not as an 
arbiter but actually as a partisan, for 
the elements of a serious quarrel with 
Desiderius were already there; since 
the Frank had married the Lombard’s 
daughter and then repudiated her 
within the year, and the Lombard was 
giving asylum to the widow of Carlo- 
man and his young son. Charles or¬ 
dered Desiderius to hand over the 
cities which the pope claimed as being 
part of the Ravenna exarchate; Desi¬ 
derius was defiant. In 773 Charles 
descended on Lombardy, shut Desider¬ 
ius up in Pavia, and starved him into 
surrender next year, when he was sent 
to pass the rest of his life in a monas¬ 
tery. Instead of setting up a new 
Lombard vassal-king, Charles pro¬ 
claimed himself king of the Franks 
and Lombards. The Lombard king¬ 
dom survived, but as an appanage of 
the Frank crown. The duchy of Be- 
nevento however, succeeded in main¬ 
taining practical independence. 

Meanwhile Saxony revolted. A great 
campaign compelled it to temporary 
submission. Lombard dukes revolted, 
and required to be brought to book; 
whereon Saxony again rushed to arms, 
in vain. In 777 Charles celebrated 
the incorporation of Saxony at a great 
diet held at Paderborn. 

In 778 Charles invaded Spain, in¬ 
vited thither by Moors who were de¬ 
fying Abd er-Rahman at Cordova. He 
got temporary possession of Barce¬ 
lona, but failed to capture Saragossa, 
and when he retired through the Py¬ 
renees his rear-guard was cut up in 
the pass of Roncesvalles. There fell 
the valiant captain Roland, of whom 
practically nothing else is historically 
known, though he became the fore¬ 
most figure in the later traditions 


which gathered about the Paladins of 
Charlemagne. 

Saxons Submit to Frank Supremacy 

e returned to Aquitaine to learn 
that the Saxons were up in arms 
again. By 780 he had them once more 
in apparent subjection. They were 
Christianized in thousands by baptism, 
and their Christianity was emphasized 
by merciless punishment for lapses. 
In despair they blazed out again in 
782. As always when Charles ap¬ 
peared in person, they were crushed 
into submission; they surrendered 
more than four thousand persons of 
rank who had incited them to rebel¬ 
lion; and the prisoners were slaugh¬ 
tered in cold blood. Thereupon the 
whole Saxon folk flung themselves into 
a life-and-death struggle, the end of 
which was a foregone conclusion. In 
785 Witikind, their most indomitable 
leader, came in upon promise of his 
life. Though there were sporadic in¬ 
surrections for nearly twenty years 
more, this was the last great struggle 
against the Frank supremacy. 

Meanwhile, the ineffectiveness of 
the Spanish raid in 778 had been 
demonstrated. The Moors had re¬ 
verted to their allegiance to Abd er- 
Rahman. In 785 began the long 
Spanish war, the conduct of which 
was entrusted to the king’s third son, 
whom later ages know as Louis the 
Pious or the Debonnaire, with William 
of Toulouse to guide him. The task 
fell upon Louis, because Charlemagne 
had made him viceroy with the royal 
title in Aquitaine. The second son, 
Pepin, held a similar position in Lom¬ 
bardy, and the eldest, Charles, in 
Neustria north of Aquitaine. *The con¬ 
quest of Catalonia was a gradual pro¬ 
cess; but by 812 the third Cordovan 
emir, el-Hakim, was driven to a formal 
cession of the territory between the 
Pyrenees and the Ebro, which the 
Saracens evacuated completely. 

Beyond the Elbe and the German 
borderland, Charles was able, with 
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two languages, the German of the east 
and the Roman which was on the way 
to become French of the west. The 
immediate outcome was the treaty of 
Verdun (843). 

By the Partition of Verdun the un- 
latinized German east went to Lewis, 
the thoroughly Latin Neustria and 
Aquitaine (the greater part of modern 
France) to Charles, Italy and the 
whole wide intervening belt of ter¬ 
ritory from the Rhone basin to the 
Belgian coast to the emperor Lothair, 
including the original Austrasia, Bur¬ 
gundy and Provence, where Latin and 
German were not so much blended as 
inextricably entangled. And in this 
middle kingdom lay both the Frank 
capital, Aachen, and the capital of the 
Empire, Rome. The brothers ignored 
the nephew in Aquitaine, who re¬ 
mained a thorn in the side of Charles, 
whose kingdom was not yet known as 
France. 

For ten years the brothers kept the 
peace with each other. Then Charles 
and Lewis started fighting, Lewis send¬ 
ing support to an insurrection in Aqui¬ 
taine. In 855 Lothair died and was 
succeeded by his son the emperor 
Lews II, whom he had already made 
king of Lombardy. But Lewis was 
fully occupied with the defense of 
Italy against the Mediterranean power 
of the Saracens; his brother Lothair 
took possessidn of the northern divi¬ 
sion of his kingdom beyond the Alps, 
whence it received the name of Lo- 
tharingia (Lorraine), the southern 
half going to his other brother, 
Charles. The rising in Aquitaine col¬ 
lapsed; but there ensued a chaos of 
struggles between brothers, uncles, 
sons and fathers to snatch territory 
from each other which it is not worth 
while to disentangle. 

And meanwhile, from the beginning 
of the ci ( vil wars in 829, the Northmen 
,i»-£veijiiicreasing numbers had been 
taking advantage of the eternal dis¬ 
cord to raid the coasts and sail or row 
up the rivers, looting or sacking the 


defenseless towns, and even for a time 
occupying Bordeaux, though their 
normal custom was to sail off with 
their spoils. 

ngland, meanwhile, was making 
"progress towards unification. In 
the middle of the eighth century the 
preeminence of Northumbria, apart 
from her monasteries, her Bedes and 
her Alcuins, was on the wane; the po¬ 
litical ascendancy passed to Mercia 
under the rule of Offa, who compelled 
most of the other kings to recognize 
his overlordship, and curbed Welsh 
raiders by constructing Offa’s dyke. 
Charlemagne had learned from his 
fathers to respect England as the nurs¬ 
ery of Willibrord and Boniface, as 
well as of his own friend Alcuin; and, 
having no cause to quarrel with Offa, 
treated with him as a potentate of the 
first rank. 



CHARLES THE BALD 
Tunic and clilamjs of Roman fashion were 
items of Carolingian costume as shown is the 
Bible of Charles the Bald and other illumi¬ 
nated books of the period. Military dress 
resembled that of the Roman Pratorian Guard. 

Btbhotli^iue S'atimwh 
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It was to the court of Charlemagne but not very competent son Ethel- 
that young Egbert of Kent betook him- wulf was accepted without demur, 
self when he failed to secure the sue- He was a devoted son of the Church, 
cession in Wessex; and doubtless it was on which he lavished so. much of the 
there that he learned much of the crown estates that a mistaken tradi- 
kingcraft of which he made good use tion has attributed to him the institu- 
when he returned to Wessex unop- tion of tithes. The defense of the 
posed in 802. He was a wise man country against the now multiplynig 
who knew how to bide his time. It attacks of the Danes was mainly the 

work of the fighting 
bishop of Sherborne, 
Eahlstan. They suf¬ 
fered a great defeat 
atAclea (Ockley?) in 
851; nevertheless, 
either in that year or 
in 855 they wintered 
for the first time in 
the Isle of Thanet or 
of Sheppey, though 
for some time their 
further activities were 
suspended. The great 
struggle began in the 
reign of Ethelwulf’s 
second son, Ethelbert, 
860-866, and lasted 
through the reigns of 
two more brothers in 
succession, Ethelred 
and Alfred the Great. 

In the far north ' 
also unification was 
brought nearer when 
in 844 the two Celtic 
came in 82 s when he broke the Mer- kingdoms of the Piets and the Scots 

cian power at Ellandune. By 829 were joined because the young king 

every kingdom south of Humber—for of Scots, Kenneth McAlpine, was also 

the most part willingly—had acknowl- unexpectedly left the legitimate heir of 

edged him as Bretwalda, high king of the Pictish crown under the Piet law 
the English; and from his time dates of succession, 
the claim of the Wessex house of Cer- 

dic to be the royal house of England • Dissensions in Empire and Khalifate 
even to the present day. Constantinople, Nicephorus, as 

Vikings from Norway had already we have seen, was succeeded by 
made for themselves a permanent foot- the incapable Michael Ehangabe, who 
ing in Ireland, but only an occasional in 8x2 acknowledged the now Roman 
raid visited the English coast while emperor of the West. Not his crimes 
Egbert lived. When raiders did come but his incapacity led to his deposi- 
he dealt with them effectively. On Tfon in 8 1 3 by the soldier Leo V, “the 
his death in 839 the whole land was Armenian. Leo’s six years of rule 

at peace, and the accession of his pious did much to counteract the unhappy 
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effects of Irene’s reign, which that of 
Nicephorus had only in a small de¬ 
gree remedied; and the Bulgars were 
firmly checked. More still would 
have been done if the emperor had 
been able to keep clear of the icono¬ 
clastic controversy, in which, like most 
soldiers, he was on the otherwise un¬ 
popular -side of the iconoclasts. But, 
having thus made himself unpopular, 
he was assassinated in 820. The ac¬ 
cession of another soldier, Michael II, 
‘‘the Amorian,” nicknamed the Stam¬ 
merer, was attended by outbreaks of 
rebellion, and his nine years’ reign was 
mainly memorable for the capture of 
Crete and the invasion of Sicily (at¬ 
tached to the Eastern, not the Western, 
Empire) by the Saracen fleets. Two 
years after the accession of his son 
Theophilus (829-842) war was re¬ 
newed for thirty years 'between the 
Empire and the Khalifate. 

The reign of Haroun, for all its pic¬ 
turesque splendors, its development of 
material wealth and ihf intellectual ac¬ 
tivities, did not in fact mean that the 
"Khalifate was growing in strength. 
Even before his death in 809 the Agla- 
bid dynasty had established its inde¬ 
pendence at Tunis. The Saracen fleets 
that dominated 



KING ETHELWULF’S GOLD RING 
Son of Egbert and father of King Alfred the 
Great, Ethehvulf was king of Wessex 839-58. 
His noted piety is indicated by the early Chris¬ 
tian *design of tivo peacocks above the inscrip¬ 
tion Etkelvvlf Rex on his ring, found at 
- Laverstock. 

Bi tilth Museum 



COINS OF OFFA AND OF EGBERT 
From Northumbria predominance in England 
passed to Mercia under Offa (left), who ruled 
that kingdom from 757 to 796. Mercia in turn 
yielded 10 Wessex under Egbert (right), who 
secured the throne in 80a and conquered Mercia 
in 829. 

British Museum 


or Spain. He left his empire divided 
between three sons, who were soon 
fighting for supremacy; in 8x3 the eld¬ 
est of the sons, Emin, was killed, and 
the second, named Mamun, became 
khalif (813-833). 

Heresies and orthodoxies shaped 
political parties in the Mahomedan as 
in the Byzantine Empire, and the do¬ 
mestic distractions in both prevented 
each from attacking the other till the 
end of Mamun’s reign, when Theophi¬ 
lus had already succeeded Michael the 
Amorian at Constantinople. It was 
the Corsairs that reft Crete from 
Michael; it was the Aglabids that 
overran Sicily; it was both Corsairs 
and Aglabids that were soon threaten¬ 
ing Italy itself, like the Vandals in the 
fifth century. 

Sicily Overrun by the Saracens 

•fir 1 he Aglabids were incited to their 
invasion of Sicily by the traitor 
Euphemius, a disgraced official who 
hoped by their aid to be made master 
of the island. From 827 to 831 suc¬ 
cesses and defeats alternated; but in 
that year Mamun invaded Cappa¬ 
docia, and Theophilus was forced to 
concentrate all his military efforts on 
the war with the Khalifate—a war in 
which it proved, in thirty years of 
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fighting, that neither side could gain 
any permanent advantage over the 
other. Theophilus had provoked the 
attack by harboring refugees from the 
khalif’s religious persecution. The 
consequence was that he could no 
longer send aid to his Sicilian subjects, 
and, in spite of a prolonged and stub¬ 
born defense, the Saracen conquest of 
Sicily was practically completed with 
the fall of Enna in 859. Command of 
the Strait had already been won in 
842 by the capture of Messina. 

Before Messina fell the Saracens 
were in Italy. No king of the Lom¬ 
bards, whether Lombard or Frank, 
except Liutprand, had succeeded in 
bringing the Lombard dukes of Bene- 
vento under control; least of all Lo- 
thair, who was always preoccupied by 
quarrels with his father or his broth¬ 
ers. Maples and Calabria were still 
in the Byzantine allegiance. In 840 
rivals were fighting for the Benevento 
dukedom. One invited help from the 
conquering Saracens in Sicily, the 
other from the Corsairs of Crete. As 
matter of course, the Saracens turned 
the position to their own account, 
fought for their own hand in collusion 
with each other, and were very soon 
overrunning and more or less garrison¬ 
ing all South Italy. 

The saviors of Italy were Lewis 
the son of Lothair and Pope Leo IV. 
Lewis was made king of Italy and 
emperor designate in 845, following 
the Verdun partition; incidentally, on 
the election of Pope Leo in 847, he 
reasserted the imperial claim to con¬ 
firm it. In 849 a great Saracen fleet 
was completely shattered, partly by 
storms and partly by the fleet which 
Leo had made ready, and Rome was 
delivered from the menace which had 
threatened her. Lewis‘imposed a re¬ 
conciliation and a partition of the 
duchy of Benevento on the rival 
dukes, and then devoted himself whole¬ 
heartedly to the struggle with the Cor¬ 
sair chief Mofareg, who was well on 
the way to establishing his own su¬ 


premacy in the south. Though Lewis 
became emperor in 855, his preoccu¬ 
pation with Italy never allowed him 
to intervene in the dynastic quarrels 
which racked the rest of the Empire. 

In the east Theophilus fought with 
Mamun and Mamun’s successor Mu- 
tassem (833-841) with varying sue 
cess. On his death in 842 th*e govern¬ 
ment passed into the hands of a 
council of regency on behalf of his, 
infant son, afterwards unhappily 
known as Michgel the Drunkard (842-, 
867). A feeble government at Bag¬ 
dad, a feeble government at Constan¬ 
tinople, and generals usually inefficient 
on both sides, kept the war dragging 
on indecisively. 

Warring of the Abbasid Dynasty 

t Bagdad the Abbasid Khalifate 
was by this time markedly on the 
downward path. Mamun had in a 
high degree both the faults and the 
merits which distinguished his house, 
and was no unworthy successor to 
Haroun. But periods of great intel¬ 
lectual activity are apt to have a dis¬ 
integrating side, and the antagonisms 
between old beliefs and novel specu¬ 
lations multiplied political dissensions. 
The uneasiness of the khalif’s position 
was manifested by the necessity under 
which Mutassem found himself of 
large increases in the army of mer¬ 
cenaries, while provincial governors, 
especially in Khorassan, were year by 
year growing more independent. Wa- 
thek (824-847) and Mutawakkil (847- 
861), the successors of Mutassem, 
were men of little capacity and less 
character, and the way was being 
made ready for disruption. 

At Constantinople the regency was 
directed by the young mother of the 
infant emperor, who was only four 
years old in 842. Theodora, the em¬ 
press-dowager, was a fervent image 
worshiper for whom the religious ques¬ 
tion dominated all others; she reversed 
her husband’s policy and persecuted 
the iconoclasts. Administration gen- 
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erally went to pieces. At eighteen, 
Michael in 856 set his mother aside 
and ruled for ten years with his dis¬ 
reputable uncle Bardas, first as coun¬ 
sellor, then as colleague, always as 
boon companion. Then he had him 
put out of the way, and set in his 
place as Crnsar another boon com¬ 
panion but a very hard-headed one, 
his ex-groom Basil the Macedonian. 
A twelvemonth later Basil had 
Michael murdered after a carouse 
(867), and, being already Caesar, as¬ 
sumed the diadem without opposition; 
thus inaugurating the Macedonian 
dynasty, which reigned at Constanti¬ 
nople for nearly two centuries. 

Final Partition of the Churches 

n the last year of Michael, the Sy¬ 
nod of Constantinople formulated 
the pronouncement which marked the 
irrevocable parting of the Church in 
the East from the Church in the West. 
It denounced as damnable heresies the 


Roman, doctrines of the Procession of 
the Holy Spirit from the Father and 
the Son, and of clerical celibacy. In 
the view of the Western Church, both 
were fundamental truths. Neither 
then nor since has success attended 
any efforts to bridge that impassable 
chasm. But the pronouncement it¬ 
self was the outcome of the long-stand¬ 
ing quarrel between Rome and Con¬ 
stantinople on the question of author¬ 
ity, which had reached a cjimax. In 
858 Michael had of his own authority 
deposed the austere patriarch Ignatius 
and set in his place the more amenable 
Photius. The popes Benedict III and 
his successor, Nicholas I, had both 
proclaimed the invalidity of the ac¬ 
tion and denounced both Photius and 
the emperor in unmeasured terms; 
and Nicholas, of his own authority, 
excommunicated the Byzantine patri¬ 
arch. The Synod gave the imperial 
reply to papal arrogance, and in doing 
so made the cleavage permanent. 
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1002 Massacre of Danes in England. 

Otto III d. Henry; II German king. 

1003 Sweyn Fork-beard invades England. 

1013 Sweyn king of Denmark and England. 

1014 Canute king of Denmark and England, 
llenry II crowned emperor at Rome. 

Basil II destroys the Bulgar army. 

1017 Norman adventurers in Italy take port 
against the Byzantines in the south. 

1022 Armenian campaigns of Basil II. 

1024 Henry II d. Conrad II “the Salic" Ger¬ 
man king. 

1028 Canute adds Norway to his Scandinavian 
empire. 

1030 Mahmud of Ghazni d. 

1031 Hemy I king of France. 

1033 Burgundy (Ailes) incorporated with Ger¬ 

many. 

1034 Romanus III d. Zoe with Michael IV. 

1035 Sancho the Great d. 

Canute d. Partition of his empire. 

William the Conqueror (aged eight) duke of 
Normandy. 

1039 Conrad II d, Henry III German king. 

1042 Michael IV d. Zoe with Constantine IX. 
Edward the Confessor king of England. 

1045 Three rival popes. Rome appeals to emperor. 

1046 Henry deposes all three popes; names 

Clement II. 

1048 Henry nominates Bruno to Papacy; Bruno, 
having made canonical election a condition 
of acceptance, becomes Leo IX. 

1052 Hungarian independence acknowledged. 

1053 Normans in alliance with Papacy after de¬ 

feating Leo at Civitate. 

1054 Theodora empress at Constantinople. 

1055 Victor il pope. 

1058 Malcolm 111, having overthrown Macbeth, 

establishes royal line of Scotland. 

1059 Nicholas II pope, LateTan Council estab¬ 

lishes College of Cardinals. 

Seljuk Turks under Tughril master Bagdad 
as protectors of Abbasid klialif. 

1060 Philip I king of France, 

First invasion of Sicily by Roger. 

Tughrif invades Armenia. 

1061 German bishops elect antipope Honorius. 
1063 Alp Aislan succeeds Tugbrli as Great Sultan. 
1066 Hastings. William of Normandy k. of Eng¬ 
land. 

1071 Norman conquest of England completed. 

Normans in Italy take Bari, ending Byzan¬ 
tine occupation. 

Romanus defeated at Manzikert by Alp 
Arslan, who is succeeded as Seljuk sultan 
by Malik Shah, 

1073 Sulayman takes Niceea. 



CHAPTER 17 


THE NATIONS IN BEING: 
867—1073 


ntil the year 867 Christendom 
was at least in theory one. 
Now. however, two articles of 
the creed which the West regarded as 
fundamental were condemned by the 
East as essentially heretical; and the 
breach thus made could in no wise be 
healed. Yet the full significance of 
the event was not immediately appar¬ 
ent. The prominent fact in the second 
half of the ninth century was not that 
the separation between East and West 
was a little more marked, but that the 
Western Empire of Charlemagne was 
in process of disintegration, and that 
the process was being hastened by the 
attacks of sea-going powers, Saracen 
or Scandinavian. 

Now the Western Empire—exclud¬ 
ing, tha't is, the subjugated but not in¬ 
corporated Slavs and Avars on the east 
—was clearly a combination of three 
distinct groups: the Italian which was 
Latin with no more than a vein of Ger¬ 
man running through it; the Gallic, 
also Latin with a difference, but with 
a distinct tincture of German; and the 
German with the merest tincture of 
Latin. Moreover, these groups cor¬ 
respond to genuine geographical areas. 
The Italian is separated from both the 
others by the barrier of the Alpine 
mountain passes. North of the Alps 
there is no equivalent barrier between 
the Gallic or French group on the west 
and the German group on the east, 
though the Rhine may be regarded as 
providing a line of demarcation. 

Source oi Innumerable Wars 

C onsequently, between German and 
Gallic lay a broad belt from the 
Alps to the North Sea which belonged 


definitely to neither group, but hadf 
affinities with both. In the first stage’ 
of disintegration, this belt appears as a 
fourth division artificially attached to 
the Italian. But that is a connection 
which cannot be preserved because oi 
the geographical barrier; there is nc 
natural unity in the group itself; i( 
breaks up, and the sections tend to 
absorption in either the Gallic or the 
German group—a process which was 
to be a main source of innumerable 
wars. 

We saw that by agreement between 
the three surviving sons of Louis the 
Pious the Middle Kingdom with Italy 
and the imperial dignity went to the 
eldest, Lothair, and his heirs, the east 
to Lewis the German and the west 
to Charles the Bald; and that on Lo¬ 
thair’s death in 855 his realm was at . 
once cloven in three between his sons, 
the eldest, the emperor Lewis II, tak¬ 
ing Italy. That realm was never le- 
united, for Lewis was fully occupied 
in Italy till his death (without male 
issue) in 875; his youngest brother was 
already dead and his kingdom of Pro¬ 
vence had been annexed (in 863) by 
Charles the Bald; and on the death of 
the third brother,Lothair II,in 869,his 
northern kingdom of Lotharinqia be¬ 
came a bone of contention between the 
uncles Charles the Bald and Lewis the 
German. In 875 the male line of the 
senior branch of the Carolingians or 
Karlings, the house of Lothair I, has 
already come to an end. 

Endless Partitions of the Empire 
t this point Charles the Bald an¬ 
nexes the title of emperor and the 
kingdom of Italy. Next year (876) 






REDISTRIBUTION OF THE PEOPLES OF EUROPE AFTER THE BREAK-UP OF THE CAROLINGIAN EMPIRE 
Geographical as well as racial facts largely determined the resettlement of western Europe after the disintegration of the Empire of 
Charlemagne. In the west was Gallic France, separated by the Rhine front Teutonic Germany am1 by the Pyrenees from the Iberian 
Peninsula now under Mahomedan ilnminiun. The Danube provided the' northern boundary of the Eastern Roman Empire. Northmen 
from Scandinavia reached France, there to become the Normans who gave England her kings and founded the Norman kingdom ut Sicily. 
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Lewis the German dies, and his Ger¬ 
man kingdom is divided between his 
three legitimate sons. Next year 
(877) dies Charles, the last of the sons 
of Louis the Pious, leaving his whole 
realm to his one son, Louis II of 
France, who dies in 879, leaving two 
sons, Louis III and Carlonmn; a third 
(known as Charles the Simple) was 
born after his death. 

There is a rapid succession of deaths, 
until in 884 the legitimate king of 
France is the child Charles the Simple; 
Provence has set up as a separate king¬ 
dom under Boso, who claimed it in 


were Karlings—Lewis who at this mo¬ 
ment succeeded his father Boso as king 
of Provence, Berengar duke of Friuli, 
whose mother was a sister of Charles 
the Bald, and Wido (Guido) duke of 
Spoleto, whose mother was sister of the 
emperor Lewis II. All the four and 
also Lambert the son of Wido were at 
one time crowned emperors. 

But the actual immediate result of 
the death of Charles the Fat was that 
the one legitimate Karling fled to Eng¬ 
land, the French nobles electing as 
their king one of their own number, 
Odo count of Paris; the Germans got. 


Emperor Charlemagne 

Irinengarde = = Judith (a) 


Lothair k. of Lombardy Pepin k. of Aquitaine Lewis k. of Bavaria Gisela= Charles the Bald, 
(emp. 840 - 855 ) 1 (German k. 843 - 876 ) Eherhard of Friuli k. of Neustria 843 

1 p «P‘u j - i (emp. 875 - 877 ) 

_I__ |_ Berengar [ 

jll | | I duke of Friuli 

Lewis Ilk. Lothair k. of Charles k. BsthiJde= Carlonmn k. of Charles the Fat k. 


Louis II 
of France 
(877-879) 


of Lombardy Lotliaiingia of Provence Wido of Spoleto Bavaria id. 880 ) of I iennany Stltaiy 
(emp. 855 - 875 ) „„ 1 , , I , (emp. 88 . 1 - 887 ) 

| \\ ido duke Arnulf duke _ !- 

Irinengarde = Bunak. of Proveuce of Spoleto ofCarinthia 1 I ! 

I j | Louis III Carloman Charles 

Lewis of Provence Lambert Lewis the Child (k. 879 - 884 ) the Simple 


FAMILY COMPLICATIONS OF THE CARO LIN GIAN IMPERIAL HOUSE 


right of his wife, the daughter of the 
emperor Lewis II; of the sons of Lewis 
the German, only one is surviving, 
Charles the Fat, who is now king of 
Germany, king of Italy, and emperor. 
Charles the Fat and Charles the Sim¬ 
ple are the only legitimate Karlings in 
the male line left. Rather than face 
the dangers of a regency, France of¬ 
fers her crown to Charles the Fat, who 
thus for a period of three unhappy 
years becomes the last sole king of all 
the Franks. 

In 887 Charles the Fat died, imme¬ 
diately after surrendering his German 
crown to his nephew Arnulf, duke of 
Carinthia, the illegitimate son of his 
dead elder brother. Charles the Sim¬ 
ple, now eight years old, was the sole 
legitimate Karling in the male line; 
but, besides the illegitimate Arnulf, 
there were three princes whose mpthers 


what they much needed, a vigorous and 
capable king in Amulf; Wido and Ber¬ 
engar fought for the Italian crown; and 
a Burgundian count, Rudolf, set up a 
little independent kingdom of Upper 
Burgundy on the upper Rhone. One 
or another of the princes might enjoy 
the title of emperor; but disintegra¬ 
tion was complete. 

Charles the Simple was restored in 
899 and reigned at intervals for the 
next thirty years; the lines of Spoleto 
and Provence ended in 899 and 90s; 
Arnulf died in 899, his only heir Lewis 
the Child in 911. Berengar won the 
Italian crown in 901 and the impend 
title in 915, but died without an heir 
in 924. So vanished all who could 
even pretend to the name of Karling, 
save the uncertain occupant of the 
French throne; and for seven years 
after the death of Charles, the reigning 
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LONDON PENNY OF ALFRED THE GREAT 
Succeeding? his brother Etliehed as king uf Wessex in 871 , Alfred 
1849 - 901 ) was saddled with the task of quelling the Danes By 
878 he lud forced 011 them the treaty of Wedmore, and by 88 s 
had captured London where this penny was struck bearing the 
monogram “Londinta 1 on the reverse. 

British Museum 


king of France was not his son but 
Rudolf of Burgundy. 

An aimless, wearisome, meaningless 
welter! But it is the inevitable out¬ 
come of that utterly destructive prin¬ 
ciple of divided inheritance jrom which 
the Frank tradition could not shake 
itself free. Germany has worked back 
to its own peculiar ptinciple of an elec¬ 
tive monarchy which still recognizes 
preferential hereditary claims, France 
to the principle of a hereditary mon¬ 
archy which may under extreme pres¬ 
sure give place to election; while in 
both the power of the monarch is 
closely circumscHbed by a powerful 
nbbflity^consisting of territorial mag¬ 
nates, which has become hereditary., 

* But there was another effect of the 
welter. Ii.allowed not a conquest but 
a penetration of France by the North¬ 
men which materially influenced hei 
future development _by transmuting 
yikings into Normans; and at a later 
stage this Norman development in 
France had an immense influence on 
the development of England, of Italy 
and of the Western world’s civilization 
in general. 

On the other hand, during the half- 
century under immediate considera¬ 
tion, from -&6 ?. to 018. the Northman 
had. not yetbecome a Norman;hewas 


one of the barbaric 
forces which were in- 
ci easing the welter. 
By the end of the 
half-century he had 
established his foot¬ 
ing in Fiance, where 
alone he was to be 
tiansformed into a 
Norman; he had es¬ 
tablished his footing 
in England, he had 
been beaten off in 
Germany, and he was 
establishing himself 
on the bolder of the 
Eastern Empire as 
the Varangian or 
Russian, the name 
which was later to be transferred to the 
Slavonic or Mongolian tribes whom he 
was now dominating. 

Effects of the Northmen’s Raids 

OST noteworthy, however, is an ef¬ 
fect of the raids, as distinguished 
from the settlement, of the Northmen. 
The various kings of the house of the 
Carolingians were so much occupied 
in snatching territory from each other 
that they never concentrated their en¬ 
ergies on meeting the peril from the 
marauders; the woist offender being 
Charles the Bald, who, in order to go 
fighting elsewhere, deliberately bought 
them off when he had them almost at 
his mercy—a veiy effective method of 
inviting them to return. Consequently 
the local nobles were left to protect 
their lands and their dependents as best 
they could. The “hosts” of the North¬ 
men fought as aTiighiy-mobile mounted 
infantry, planting palisaded camps 
from which the raiders issued and to 
which they retreated. The nobles 
fcountered with troops of heavy cav¬ 
alry, while they developed their own 
headquarters into strongholds impreg¬ 
nable to assault. Henc$ the noble’s 
house became.a castjg, atjd-he himself 
became the permanent captain of a 
troop of heavy cavalry. 
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Reunion of the France which devel¬ 
oped from the Neustria of the Franks 
with the Germany which was the ex¬ 
pansion of Austiasia was out of the 
question. When Charles the Fat died, 
a stiong chief was an absolute neces¬ 
sity, and she elected not Chalks’ il¬ 
legitimate German successor, but the 
valiant warrior who had saved Paris 
from the Northmen, Odo or Eudes the 
count of Paris, from whose brother de¬ 
scended the line which ultimately took 
the place of the Karlings. 

Odo held the crown till his death, 
hut he had to fight hard for it in his lat¬ 
ter years, which demonstrated the inse¬ 
curity of the title by election. The 
great nobles would not submit to a 
king who was only one of themselves 
with no ancestral claim to superiority. 
They made a figure-head of the young 
Carolingian Charles, the posthumous 
son of Charles the Bald, to whom they 
restored the crown but not the author¬ 
ity when Odo died on New Year’s eve, 
898, since Odo’s brother Robert did 
not choose to contest the succession. It 
was therefore Charles the Simple who 
in 91 x made terms with the Viking 
Rollo or Rolf and, under the treaty of 
St. Clair-sur-Epte, settled him with his 
followers in Normandy, there to be¬ 
come well-nigh the mightiest of all the 
feudatory nobles. 

In the same year died Arnulf’s son, 
Lewis the Child. Germany had to re¬ 
vert to election and chose Conrad of 
Franconia, while Lotharingia, clinging 
to the idea of a Karling, gave its alle¬ 
giance to Charles the Simple. 
the death of Amulf there had been no 
"leadership; the Slavs were surging into 
German lands, and_a new group of 
eastern barbarians, the Magyars, who 
had overrun the Avars, were threat- 
‘ening Bavaria. 

Throughout the nominal reign of 
Lewis the Child (899-911) and that of 
Conrad (911-918) the German nobles 
were fighting each other for their own 
hand, or singly and unsupported 
against the barbarian invaders. But 


on Conrad’s death the Ftanconian 
house was public-spirited enough to 
withdraw its own claim to the succes¬ 
sion and give its support to its rival, 
Saxony; and Henry the Fowler, duke 
of Saxony, became king of the Ger¬ 
mans (918-936). The task which he 
discharged was that of making ready 
for the revival of the Holy Roman 
Empire under the German kings by his 
son Otto the Great. 

Danish Invasions of England 
uring this half-century Harold 
Fairhair was steadily overcoming 
all his many rivals and building up a 
monarchy in Norway. During the same 



OTTO II AND THEbPHANO 
Constant warfare troubled the retgn of Otto If 
( 95 S 983), who succeeded hts father, Otto the 
Great, as German king and emperor in p?.t 
This rvort diptych shows him,with his Byzan¬ 
tine wife Tbeopbano, daughter of Romanus II. 

Clunv Museum photo C: r oud n n 
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period the Vikings who raided the 
coasts and estuaries of France and pen¬ 
etrated into the Mediterranean went 
not by command of either the Norse 
or the Danish king, but very largely 
to escape from the yoke which those 
kings were endeavoring to lay upon 
them. So it was also with the Danes, 
who in 866 were taking the first step 
in their great invasion of England. 

Ethelred of Wessex, third of the 
sons of the pious Elhelwulf, had just 
succeeded to the overkingship of Eng¬ 
land. The Danish hosts directed their 
opening attack not on Wessex but on 
the sub-kingdoms of East Anglia and 
Northumbria. In 867 they mastered 
Northumbria; after a pause they over¬ 
ran East Anglia and slew the king, 
S. Edmund, in 870. Then they fell 
upon Wessex. The year 871 is known 
as the Year of Battles; on the whole 
the Danes would seem to have had 
rather the worse of the fighting. There 
was a truce and they fell back from 
Wessex, though not without a hand¬ 
some subsidy. 

Alfred, the fourth brother, had suc¬ 
ceeded Ethelred during the year, and 
had more than enough to do in organ¬ 
izing recuperation from the desperate 
struggle. The Danes, too, had more 
than enough in making good their con¬ 
quest of the north and extending it 
into Mercia. In 876 began the deci¬ 
sive struggle which after alternating 
vicissitudes was ended by Alfred’s vic¬ 
tory at Ethandune and the Treaty of 
Wedmore in 878 confirmed in 884 by 
“Guthrum’s Fryth,” of which the 
treaty of St. Clair-sur-Epte was to be 
the French counterpart. 

By the treaty the Danes held what 
they had conquered—roughly the lands 
east and north of the great road called 
Watling Street, from the River Lea in 
the southeast to the River Dee in the 
northwest, known thereafter as the 
Danelaw, while they became officially 
Christians and in some sort acknowl¬ 
edged the overlordship of Wessex. Af¬ 
ter that the land enjoyed comparative 


peace, since the Danish colony for the 
most part declined to help their coun¬ 
trymen in attacks on Wessex, and Wes¬ 
sex itself was so organized by its ex¬ 
tremely sagacious and far-sighted king 
that it could hold its own securely both 
by sea and land against any attack 
that could be brought against it; 
though Alfred’s very able son Edward 
the Elder and his sons after him did 
not find it an easy matter to convert 
their shadowy overlordship into defin¬ 
ite sovereignty. — 

Alfred was an extremely practical 
statesman, who crea’ted a fleet which 
beat the sea-rovers on their own ele¬ 
ment, codified the laws so as to har¬ 
monize diversities of custom, modified 
them so as to bring them into conform¬ 
ity with the most advanced ideas of 
justice, fostered education with a judi¬ 
cious zeal and set the highest stand¬ 
ards of public and private morality; 
an idealist who could face adversity 
and apparent failure indomitably and 
victoriously, yet had the courage to 
recognize practical limitations instead 
of shutting his eyes to them. When he 
died in 900 he left his England at a 
height of prosperity and security such 
as no other land enjoyed; not yet uni¬ 
fied, indeed, but much nearer to unity 
than it had ever been before, or than 
any contemporary kingdom. That is 
a record which fully justifies the title 
of “The Gjeat,” bestowed on him alone 
among English monarchs out of the 
love of his people. 

hough the Northmen were already 
raiding the Mediterranean shores, 
the ^aracen was still the main menace 
in the south. In the west, Charles 
Martel had stopped the onrush; Pepin 
had driven it back over the Pyrenees; 
Charlemagne had pressed it across the 
Ebro, while the stubborn invincibles 
of the old population, Gothic, Roman 
and Iberian, held out defiantly inj\s- 
turias, the northwest corner. The 
Spanish March was still nominally a 
province of the Frank dominion, but 
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was on the way to become the inde¬ 
pendent Christian kingdom of Aragon. 

In the ninth century, however, there 
was little cooperation between the 
Frankish governors of the March and 
the Gothic princes of the west. The 
leaders who were step by step forcing 
the Saracens southward, making the 
Douro a boundary corresponding to 
the Ebro, were the Alfonsos (Gothic 
Hildefuns) of Asturias and the Gascon 
Sancho, who among them were creat¬ 
ing Leon, Castile and Navarre when 
the ninth century closed. The factions 
among the Mahomedans paralyzed the 
Emir at Cdrdova for effective resist¬ 
ance to the slowly creeping tide: 
though in 928 Abd er-Rahman III as¬ 
sumed officially the 


out of Calabria; but in Sicily he 
failed altogether, and he too died in 
886, before he could expel them from 
Campania; nor was there anyone left 
to carry on the work when he was 
gone. There the Saracens remained; 
and if Italy was not conquered, it was 
mainly because they were satisfied 
with robbery and loot and were at no 
pains to organize a dominion. The 
Papacy, which in conjunction with 
Lewis had played no small part in the 
battle, was now falling upon evil days, 
spccessive popes proving themselves 
nothing more than most unspiritual 
faction leaders or agents. It was not 
till 916 that Berengar, emperor at last, 
made common cause with the dukes of 


title of khalif. The 
Aglabids were firmly 
established in Sicily. 
Their advance in 
South Italy, when it 
threatened to become 
an effective conquest, 
was held up by the 
emperor Lewis II in 
spite of the difficul¬ 
ties in which he was 
involved by the Lom¬ 
bard dukes of Salerno 
and Benevento. But 
their expulsion was 
Still unaccomplished 
when he died prema¬ 
turely in JSjg, The 
task, however, was 
taken up by Basil the 
Macedonian, emperor 
of the East, the titu¬ 
lar emperors and 
kings in the West 
being otherwise occu¬ 
pied. 



Eastern Empire and the 
Saracens 


asil’s fleet drove 
the Corsairs off 


the seas; his armies 
swept the Saracens 


OTTO III: IMPERIAL MYSTIC AND DREAMER 
This miniature from a copy of the Gospels at Munich belonging 
to Otto III (980-1 00.3) depicts that emperor enthroned with 
priests and knights beside him ar.d suggests his devotional charac¬ 
ter. An idealist who tried to revive the old conception of the 
Roman Empire, he pr oved madeejuate to^hig^posidon. 

Fiom Schhtmberqer, "L’ipopce hyMiifftie” (Hathtite, 
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HENRY II, THE SAINTLY “KING OF THE ROMANS” 
Henry II (973-1034) "The Saint," was elected German king in 
1003 This miniature from a manuscript at Munich shows him and 
In-, consort, Cunegonde being presented to Christ bj SS Peter and 
Paul with, below them Germany between Rome and Gaul. In 
1014 Henrj was crowned emperor. 

From SchlHinber gar, "Ltpoptc b}santine' (Hachelte) 


Spoleto and Benevento and blotted out 
the Saracen hornets’ nest in Campania. 

Basil had made himself emperor by 
murdering the man who had raised him 
to power while his victim lay in a 
drunken sleep; a piece of villainy 
which proved highly profitable to the 
Empire. He reorganizedJbe finances; 
he directed-the"administration with 
vigor and substantial justice; he re¬ 
covered territories, long lost in the 
east, from the tottering Khalifate, he 
rescued South Italy from the Saracens, 
his fleets recaptured the mastery of 


the Mediterranean; 
he so rehabilitated 
the government that 
its machinery again" 
woihed with auto¬ 
matic success thiough 
the long reigns of 
princes who took lit¬ 
tle interest in their 
duties. 

Basil’s son Leo the 
Wise (886-912) justi¬ 
fied his title by writ¬ 
ing a manual on 
tactics and making 
himself, like that 
monarch who was de¬ 
scribed seven cen¬ 
turies later as “the 
wisest fool in Chris¬ 
tendom,” an author¬ 
ity on witchcraft. But 
the Empire prospered 
Constantine P 0 r - 
phyrogenitus (912- 
959) became emperor 
at the age of five, and 
was officially or un¬ 
officially set aside or 
reinstated at inter¬ 
vals; commerce and 
the arts of peace 
flourished, and still 
the Empire enjoyed 
an inglorious prosper¬ 
ity; for its machinery 
was adequate to hold 
the European barbar¬ 
ians on its borders in check, and the 
power of Bagdad had lapsed into a 
woeful decrepitude. Neither in the 
East nor in Europe was there any seri¬ 
ous onslaught to be combated. 

Deferring, then, the story of Ma- 
homedan disintegration, we turn back 
to that of tbfe reintegration of the Ger¬ 
manic Holy Roman Empire. 

The Germanic Holy Roman Empire 

he complete disappearance of the 
Karling line in Germany com¬ 
pelled either the dissolution of the Ger* 
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man kingdom into its component parts 
or the election of a new head. Ger¬ 
many was in jjye great division's or 
dukedoms: Saxony on the north, Fran¬ 
conia and Lotharingia on the west, 
Swabia on the southwest, Bavaria on 
the southeast, corresponding to fairly 
marked racial distinctions, Franconia 
and Lotharingia being mainly Frank¬ 
ish. But Lotharingia was disposed to 
hold by the western Carolingian rather 
than depart from the Carolingian tra¬ 
dition. For the time it joined itself to 
France, though its stronger German 
affinities pulled it back to the German 
kingdom before long. The Franks, 
however, had an historic claim to hege¬ 
mony among the Germans. The fact 
was recognized in the election of Con¬ 
rad duke of Franconia as German 
king. 

The Frank prestige, however, proved 
from the beginning an insufficient basis 
for the authority over the other dukes 
necessary to a strong monarchy. Con¬ 
rad on his deathbed pointed out the 
man best fitted to discharge the su¬ 
preme office, and it was Conrad’s own 
brother an d h eir who in 918 nominated 
that man, Henry of Saxony,, as Con¬ 
rad’s successor, and stood by him with 
unfailing loyalty. 

The election was justified by the 
event. The new king was fully aware 
that premature attempts to enforce an 
unestablished authority conferred on 
him not as a right, but by the doubtful 
acquiescence of three magnates, each 
of whom was otherwise as powerful as 
himself, would merely plunge Germany 
into a prolonged civil war, the issue of 
which would be extremely doubtful. 
He had himself defied Conrad’s dicta¬ 
tion, and both Swabia and Bavaria 
would certainly defy dictation from 
him. He left them in practical inde¬ 
pendence, though formally they were 
in" his allegiance, till his personal 
achievements had manifestly war¬ 
ranted his title. Happily for him, and 
"much to the credit of the Franconian 
nobles, he could count securely upon 


them in his primary task, the defense 
of the North German marches against 
Slavs and Magyars; while the Danes 
found other occupation than attacks 
on Saxony, which had already proved 
a harder nut than they could crack. 

Magyar Inroads into Bavaria 
he Magyars were of a Mongolian 
—that is, a non-Aryan—stock. 
They had made their way to South 
Russia, and thence, pushed westward 
by the pressure of the Petcheneg 
Turks, had driven their way into the 
old land of the Avars, which became 
their permanent home—the famous 
Bulgar king, Simeon, having very effec¬ 
tively stopped their movement over the 
Danube—at the close of the ninth 
century, led by their own national here 
Arpad; they had broken into Italy in 
899; and'from the first years of the 
tenth century they had turned their 
devastating attention mainly on Ba¬ 
varia. While Lewis the Child was 
German king they inflicted a heavy 
defeat on the Bavarian duke, and an¬ 
other on the forces led by the boy- 
king himself a year before his death. 
In the days of Conrad the quarrels 
of the Bavarian and Swabian dukes 
with the elected king left South Ger¬ 
many almost undefended, and the 
Magyar horsemen penetrated as far as 
"Coblenz and even Basel. 

It was not until 924 that the Mag¬ 
yars made the first onslaught on North 
Germany, to find that Henry the Fow¬ 
ler was their match. He did not in¬ 
deed heat them decisively, but they 
were glad to make a nine years’ truce 
on terms of a tribute being paid to 
them; which suited Henry for the time 
because of trouble with Gorm the Old, 
king of Denmark, and with the Wends 
between the Elbe and the Oder. 

The Mark of Brandenburg 
aving thus temporarily disposed of 
the Magyars, Henry completed a 
settlement with Gorm, who had to pay 
him tribute, and proceeded to the sub- 
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jugatiun of the Wends. It was per¬ 
haps in the organization of the new 
march which he annexed, the “Mark 
of Brandenburg,"’ that Henry rendered 
his most valuable defensive service to 
Germany. All over the new districts 
he planttd his Saxons and Franks on 
the soil, the center of each colony 
being a new walled town within which 
a tenth rf the colonists lesided to form 


a standing garrison, the other colo¬ 
nists being responsible for the mainte¬ 
nance of the garrison’s farms; while 
quarters were provided in the towns 
to which the farmers could retreat 
when necessary. Henry, who married 
his son Otto to an English princess, 
may have derived the idea from the 
garrison towns planted in England by 
Alfred which became the local centers 
of trade without the 
artificial encourage¬ 
ments that the Ger¬ 
man king was at 
pains to add. For the 
trading centers were 
an object secondary 
in importance only to 
the provision of garri¬ 
sons. 

The garrison towns 
proved as effective a 
discouragement to the 
Magyar raids, when 
they were renewed 
on the conclusion of 
the truce and the re¬ 
fusal of the tribute, 
as Alfred’s and Ed¬ 
ward’s in their con¬ 
flict with the Danes. 
Henry's frontiers 
were so strengthened 
that-he was able to 
make his authority 
more decisively felt 
in the southern and 
western duchies—for 
Lotharingia had re¬ 
verted to Germany 
when the western 
kingdom set Rudolf 
of Burgundy on its 
throne; .but caution 
still forbade him-te. 
challenge needless art, 
tagonism on the part^ 

' of the dukes. It was'" 
left to his son to com¬ 
plete the establish¬ 
ment of the central 
authority. 



DUNSTAN, SAINT AND STATESMAN 
After his appointment to the archbishopric of Canterbury in 961 
Dunstan became the most powerful man in England. He is figured 
(.bottom left; m this eleventh century manuscript in pallium and 
mitre, with wo other ecclesiastics at the feet of an enthroned arch¬ 
bishop—S. Gregory or S Benedict. 

Biilish Mascum, Cotton MSS. Claudius A ill • 
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Accession of Otto the Great 

enry never claimed the imperial 
title, though he stands in the list 
of the emperois as Henry I. At his 
death in 936 he nominated as his suc¬ 
cessor his eldest legitimate son, Otto I 
the Great (936-973), born shortly be¬ 
fore his father’s election to the royal 
dignity. An elder illegitimate son, 
Thankmar, was passed over, and Otto 
was preferred to his younger brother 
Henry, for whom it was possible to 
claim priority of title on the ground 
that he wasjwri;j^ki_ the puiple,” the 
son of a reigning king' riot of a mere 
duke. Consequently the first years 
of Otto’s reign were spent in fighting 
for his crown against the rebellious 
brothers, while his bold assertion of 
the supreme authority, over which his 
father had been so cautious, parried 
strong antagonistic elements to the side 
of the rebels. 

Otto was ajseglous. and pious church¬ 
man, but of the type of Charlemagne, 
not of Louis the Pious. That is, he 
never dreamed of subordinating his 
own to ecclesiastical authority. The 
prelates were the natural allies of the 
crown against the pretensions of the 
hereditary lay lords, who were as jeal¬ 
ous of their privileges as of royal en¬ 
croachments. Otto was strong enough 
and self-confident enough to give all 
possible ecclesiastical pomp and cere¬ 
mony to his coronation at Aachen; 
though his cautious sire had firmly de¬ 
clined to do so lest it should be claimed 
that the crown had been bestowed on 
him by the Church. Otto would have 
made short work of any such sugges¬ 
tion. 

The rebellion of Otto’s brothers was 
the outcome of the irritation of the 
dukes at Otto’s uncompromising asser¬ 
tion of the royal authority, and of 
Saxon displeasure at his pan-German 
j^ttitude. He declined to be a Saxon 
""ruling over Franks and Bavarians, as 
his father had been; he chose to be 
the German head of a'German nation 
without distinction between its compo¬ 


nent peoples. The brothers headed 
the revolt which broke out in Saxony 
in 938, and were soon joined by the 
dukes of Franconia, Bavaria and Lo- 
tharingia. Thankmar soon died, but 
the struggle was maintained with vary¬ 
ing fortunes till 941, when Henry made 
final submission and was generously 
enough received into the king’s favor. 

In the course of the contest three of 
the dukes had fallen; the victorious 
Otto appropriated Franconia, made his 
pardoned brother Henry duke of Ba¬ 
varia, bestowed Lotharingia on his own 
son-in-law, the Frank Conrad the Red, 
and made his own eldest but still very 
youthful son Ludolf duke of Swabia, 
Henry and Ludolf each marrying the 
daughter or sister of his predecessor in 
the dukedom. But, though all the 
dukes were members of the royal fam¬ 
ily, they were without the privileges 
of which Henry the Fowler had not 
ventured to deprive the earlier dukes, 
and in each duchy there was a count 
palatine, an officer appointed by the 
crown to safeguard its own Interests. 
Otto was very unmistakably king oi 
the Germans. 

» 

Magyar Menace Disposed of 

evertheless, though much more 
under control than before, the 
new dukes were still not very far re¬ 
moved from being independent sover¬ 
eigns, and resented the curtailment of 
their powers. The rival ambitions of 
Henry and young Ludolf in Italy led 
to the intervention of Otto; Otto's in¬ 
tervention, to the detriment of Ludolf's 
plans, spurred Ludolf to revolt against 
his father in a coalition with Conrad 
of Lotharingia and the archbishop of 
Mainz; a civil war raged during 953; 
and though the rebels made submis¬ 
sion, the Magyars seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to develop an invasion of 
Germany in force. It was their last. In 
the face of the common menace, the 
Germans united; and Otto shattered 
the Magyar army at the decisive battle 
of Lechf^d (955). As in the north 
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among the Wends, a new march was 
organized, the Ostmark—Austria. 
Lechfeld stayed the Magyar menace 
once for all. 

In Italy, whither the quarrel of Lu- 
dolf and Henry had drawn him, Otto 
had rescued a princess in distress and 
taken her to be his second wife. The 
lady was Adelaide of Burgundy, the 
fair widow of Lothair of Provence, 
who had died while fighting with Ber- 
engar of Ivrea, the grandson of the 
emperor Berengar, for the crown of 
Italy. Berengar took her prisoner; 
she appealed to the dukes of Bavaria 
and Swabia; both came to her aid, but 
as rivals, not as colleagues, each in¬ 
tent on winning the Italian crown for 
himself. Otto, having no mind to let 
a German duke become king of Italy, 
intervened himself, released Adelaide 
and married her, gave the crown to 
Berengar as his vassal and a border 
district of Friuli to Henry of Bavaria- 
(951), and very soon after, as we have 
seen, found himself at war with his 
own disappointed son. 

The battle with the Magyars effected 
a general reconciliation. But in Otto’s 
absence quarrels arose between Beren¬ 
gar and Pope John XII. John ap¬ 
pealed to Otto, and Otto, having 
already decided that he must have the 
Papacy at his disposal for his own ec¬ 
clesiastical ends in Germany, seized his 
opportunity. Berengar retreated, Otto 
entered Rome, and John discovered 
that he had called to his aid not a 
servant but a master. 

Imperial Mastery Over the Papacy 

ohn, as a matter of course, acceded 
to Otto’s demand that he should 
he crowned emperor (962); the em¬ 
peror Otto proceeded to confirm the 
Papacy in possession of all the lands 
that had been conveyed or secured to it, 
known as the Patrimony of St. Peter, 
but with reservation of the imperial 
supremacy, and with a further decla¬ 
ration that no papal election was valid 
till the candidate had taken the oath 


of allegiance to the empenr. Also 
he demanded and received John’s sanc¬ 
tion. for certain ecclesiastical measures 
to which most of the German bishops 
were vehemently opposed. Then Otto 
marched against Berengar, with whom 
John began at once to intrigue against 
his new oppressor. Otto returned to 
Rome, deposed John on a variety of 
well-founded criminal charges, and set 
up a new pope, Leo VIII. As soon as 
Otto’s back was turned, John reap¬ 
peared in Rome, ejected Leo, and died. 
But the successor elected by John's 
party made abject submission and was 
promptly banished, while Otto’s pope, 
Leo, was reinstated. Before Otto left 
Italy he had the young son (Otto II) 
whom Adelaide had borne to him 
crowned emperor also (967), Ludolf 
having died ten years earlier. 

Otto at the end of his long and 
strenuous reign was a potentate far 
more powerful than any known since 
Charlemagne. He had mastered the 
dukes; he had mastered the Papacy. 
He had extended and organized the 
marches of the Empire under counts 
owing no allegiance to the dukes but 
directly responsible to the crown. He 
had finally disposed of the Magyar 
menace and the Slavs beyond the bor¬ 
ders paid him tribute. In his very 
last days he procured as bride for his 
son a princess of the Eastern Empire, 
Theophano, who brought as her dower 
the Italian lands that had hitherto re¬ 
mained in the Byzantine allegiance. 

In 973 Otto the Great died in Ger¬ 
many, by no means an old man. The 
son who succeeded him, Otto II (973- 
983), was only eighteen, and his ca¬ 
pacities were unproved. Naturally his 
cousin, the second Henry (“the Quar¬ 
relsome”) of Bavaria, was in rebellion 
before long because another Otto, the 
son of Ludolf, was placed in the vacant 
dukedom of Swabia, which the Ba¬ 
varian house hoped to dominate. 
Henry was beaten and took refuge in 
Bohemia, while half his duchy was 
parted into margravates (march coun- 
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ties). Having established his authority 
in Germany. Otto made a demon¬ 
stration in France at the head of a 
large army, mainly to frighten the 
young king Lothair, who had pre¬ 
sumed to claim Lotharingia with its 
traditional affection for the Carolin- 
gian Kr-u«e. which had been restored in 
France on the death of Rudolf of Bur¬ 
gundy, who had reigned there from 
929 to 936. Then Otto II turned to 
Italy (980). where the Crescenti were 
seeking to dominate the Papacy. 

Otto suppressed the Crescenti, and 
then set about the conquest of South 
Italy, in one part of which the Greek 
town*- were showing no disposition to 
accept their transfer from the Eastern 
to the Western Empire, while in an¬ 
other the Saracens were still in posses¬ 
sion. In 981 and 982 he achieved a 
series of successes till he was ambushed 
and most of his forces cut to pieces in 
Calabria. He himself made an ad¬ 
venturous escape, and the disaster only 
roused him, and the Italians and Ger¬ 
mans alike, to a fresh united effort in 
what was now regarded as a sacred 
war. Only Venice caused delay by de¬ 
clining to provide the necessary ships, 
having profitable commercial relations 
with the Saracens; and Otto died sud¬ 
denly in 983, at the age of twenty- 
eight, before the preparations for the 
great campaign were completed. The 
infant Otto III (983-1002) had already 
been solemnly elected to the succession. 

he regency was placed with the 
widow Theophano. The emper¬ 
or’s death prevented the prosecution of 
the Saracen war; Henry the Quarrel¬ 
some reappeared; bishops dominated 
the situation, and though very far from 
being in accord with each other they 
‘ did succeed in effecting an uneasy paci¬ 
fication till the young emperor came of 
age and proceeded to Rome for his 
official coronation by the pope in 996. 

Otto, half German and half Greek, 
bred under the tutelage of Bishop Ber¬ 
nard of Hildesheim, a scholar and a 


fervent Cluniac, was a born idealist 
t with a vivid imagination, an active and 
jreceptive brain and the unmeasured 
•enthusiasm of sixteen for his ideals. 
He was accompanied on his Italian 
journey by his dearest friend, an ideal¬ 
ist as ardent as himself, and not much 
older, his cousin Bruno. While they 
were on the way the pope died. On 
Otto’s nomination Bruno was forth¬ 
with elected pope as Gregory V. Greg¬ 
ory crowned Otto emperor, and the 
youthful pair started confidently to set 
the world to rights in accordance with 
their somewhat visionary ideals. 

Three yeais later Gregory died, but 
Otto had ready to take his place Ger- 
bert of Aurillac, a reformer no less 
ardent, but already advanced in years 
and long reputed to be so abnormally 
learned that he was suspected of being 
a wizard. So Gregory V was succeeded 
by Sylvester II. The emperor and the 
pope were thenceforth to rule the world 
in perfect harmony as God’s vice¬ 
gerents, of course with the Holy and 
Imperial City as its center. Kings 
would bow before them in acknowl¬ 
edgment of their divine mission and 
authority. 

They did not reform the world. Otto 
died at two-and-twenty in 1002; Syl¬ 
vester followed him to the grave next 
year. The emperor’s Roman ideals 
were wholly incompatible with the 
needs of the German kingdom. The 
Fapacy relapsed into the hands of the 
counts of Tusculum, as before it had 
relapsed into the hands of the Cres¬ 
centi. The next German king, Henry 
of Bavaria, the son of the “Quarrel¬ 
some Duke,” was crowned as Emperor 
Henry II (1002-1024); but he be¬ 
longed to the German kingdom and his 
relations with Italy were merely per¬ 
functory. Otto had followed Otto till 
the dynasty had acquired the authority 
of h eredit ary prestige, but now there 
were no descendants of the first Otto 
in the male line; any new dynasty had 
to make a fresh start. The imperial 
title might help the Bavarian in Ger- 
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BRONZE SEAL OR AELFRIC THE TRAITOR 
This seal is identified as being that of Aelfric, the corrupt Mercian 
ealdoraan who on two occasions whilst commander of the forces of 
Ethelred—in gga at London and again in 1003—by his treachery 
saved the Danish host from annihilation. Ethelred’s reliance upon 
unreliable ministers largely caused the final triumph of the Danes. 
j?> itish Museum 


many, but not if he 
tried, like the last. 

Otto, to be an Italian 
instead of a German. . 

Henry was com- 
petent and imper¬ 
turbable, just 'and 1 
tenacious, ’ pious 
enough to earn the 
title of “the Saint.” 

He strengthened his 
borders and stabilized 
the government, pre¬ 
serving the peace and 
maintaining his au¬ 
thority—in Germany. 

But he left Italy 
alone; and he did not 
found a dynasty. His 
reign exemplified the 
uses of unima ginative efficiency; but it 
was undeniably commonplace. 

T’Ee old divisional Five Nations of 
Germany still survived, but not as the 
old Five Dukedoms, each of which 
had been to some extent, at least, 
broken up; while throughout the last 
century the crown, without falling 
under clerical domination, had 
strengthened the prelates as against 
the lay magnates. On Henry's death 
there was no one with an outstanding 
claim to the succession, and it was, in 
effect, the bishops of the anli-Cluniac 
party who gave the crown to the Swa¬ 
bian Conrad II “the Salic” (1024- 
1039) in preference to his cousin, 
Conrad of Carinthia, while it was 
largely the loyalty of the latter that 
made it possible for Conrad II to found 
a dynasty. 

Conrad Founds a Dynasty 

onead made it his primary object 
to weaken the group, still a small 
one, of the greater nobles, by attaching 
the minor nobles directly to the crown, 
making the latter the “king's men,” 
barons or vassals, over-riding or abol¬ 
ishing claims to their obedience on the 
part of the intermediary overlord, duke 
or count, to whom they were for the 


most part bound by the practice of 
“commendaldon, ,, a mutual contract 
oTprotection and service. The method 
to which Conrad resorted was the ap¬ 
plication to the lesser barons of that 
principle of heredity on which the 
greater were laying such stress for 
themselves. Incidentally, the magni¬ 
fication of the theory of hereditary 
right fitted in with his own determina¬ 
tion to make the kingship hereditary in 
his family. To that end he procured 
the coronation of his son, Henry, while 
still a boy. 

The principal event of the reign was 
the inclusion in the Empire of the Are- 
late, Provence or Lower Burgundy, by 
contract w ! th its last king, Rudolf III 
The_Arelate, most romantic of lands, 
was for centuries to be associated with 
neither France nor Italy, but Germany, 
and to be a buffer between the two 
Latin countries. 

Conrad was thoroughly unpopular, 
and almost invariably successful. He 
proved himself master in Germany 
and Italy, and he compelled the Mag¬ 
yars in Hungary, the Czechs in Bo¬ 
hemia and the rising power of the 
Poles to acknowledge his sovereignty. 
When he died in 1039, he left to carry 
on his work a son young but carefully 
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trained in both war and statecraft. 
Conrad's practical success was demon¬ 
strated when Henry III (1039-1056) 
assumed the reins of power unopposed 
and unchallenged. 

In the seventeen years of his rule 
Henry the Black raised the Empire to 
the utmost height of power it ever 
attained. Poles, Czechs and Hun¬ 
garians were subjected to a much more 
definite suzerainty, the first with little 
trouble, the other two not without 
hard work. The rapid and convincing 
subjugation of the east left the em¬ 
peror free to deal with the problems 
of Germany and Italy. A man so 
strong as Henry could afford to be 
conciliatory where mildness in a 


m ^ssl 



ENGLAND’S DANISH KING CANUTE 
Notwithstanding his fierce Viking nature, 
Canute was an earnest Christian. He is pic¬ 
tured in this page from the Register of New 
Mmster _ or H\de Abhej with his wife 
“Aelgifu”—Ethelred's widow Emma—placing 
a cross upon the altar 
British Museum Statue MSS. 


weaker man would certainly have been 
misconstrued; the moral atmosphere, 
so to speak, was made healthier by the 
emperor’s personality. He created 
public spirit by the sincerity of his 
own public spirit, immensely to the 
welfare of the whole community. No 
one suspected his magnanimity of be¬ 
ing a cloak either for fear or for craft. 

Henry’s Italian and Papal Policy 

ost notable, however, were his 
dealings with Italy and the Pa¬ 
pacy. Otto I had suppressed the Cres- 
centi popes. Otto III had gone 
further and set two idealists, one a 
German,the other a Frenchman,in the 
chair of S. Peter; but relapse had fol¬ 
lowed the death of both emperois. The 
counts of Tusculum had taken the 
place of the Crescenti, and before the 
German king turned his attention to 
Italy the scandal had reached such a 
pitch that there were three rivals at 
cnce, each of them claiming to be the 
legitimate pope. 

In 1046 Henry answered the appeal 
of a synod held in Rome. He came to 
Italy, took matters in hand himself, 
summoned two successive synods, at 
which all the three popes were de¬ 
posed, and set the German bishop of 
Bamberg on the papal throne as Clem¬ 
ent II, the first of that series which 
culminated with the election of Greg¬ 
ory VII in 1073, Clement died the 
next year, and his successor, Damasus, 
a few months later; and then a second 
Bruno—a cousin of the emperor, as the 
first had been—became pope as Leo 
IX (1048). Each pope was Henry’s 
nominee and a German. And each 
was a man of marked ability, of high 
character, and held a lofty conception 
qi his spiritual respuusihilities. 

The great Henry died prematurely 
in 1056, not yet in his fortieth year. 
Once again the undisputed successor 
was a child of six, Henry IV. The loss 
was irreparable. No regency could 
carry the power and authority of the 
dead man. Lacking that strong con- 
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GREAT SEAL OF THE CONFESSOR 
Fduard. son of Ethel red by Emma, and half-btother 
of Harthacnut (Hardicanute), her son by Canute, 
■was chosen King of England, in 1042. At heart a 
Norman and a monk he largely prepared the uay 
for the Norman conquest. 

Bithfk llusnim 


trolling force and personal ex¬ 
ample, nobles and prelates fell to 
wrangling for power, especially 
prelates. The boy’s mother, an 
admirable consort for a strong 
king, was quite incompetent to di¬ 
rect affairs. 

Archbishop Anno of Cologne su¬ 
perseded her, Anno was superseded 
by Adalbert bishop of Bremen, 
Adalbert was again superseded by 
Anno, and Anno once more by 
Adalbert, while young Henry was 
tossed like a shuttlecock from one 
to the other, and .grew up un¬ 
trained, hot-headed and self-willed, 
and full of resentment against 
everyone who had exercised con¬ 
trol over him. Before he was 
twenty desultory rebellions were 
breaking out. He did not, in fact, 
become free from tutelage till 
Adalbert’s death in 1072, and by 
that time Germany was in a state 
of confusion, to remedy which 
wouldhave taxed to the utmost a prince 
of far stronger character thanHenry IV. 

Norman Adventurers in Italy 

or was the condition of Italy any 
better. The last chance of con¬ 
solidating a strong Lombard kingdom 
disappeared when the emperor Beren- 
gar died in 924. South Italy had been 
a cockpit for the rivaliies of Lombard 
lords, Saracen chiefs and Greek gov¬ 
ernors. Otto the Great himself had 
failed to establish his authority. Otto 
II had been technically sovereign of 
all Italy, not only Lombard but also 
Greek, in virtue of his marriage with 
Theophano, the Saracens having no 
recognizable status; but his first at¬ 
tempt to make his position good failed, 
and the second was strangled by his 
premature death. Otto III died before 
he had time to attempt giving practical 
effect to his ideals; Henry II ignored 
Italy; Italy almost ignored Conrad; 
and the energies of Henry III in the 
peninsula were limited to his drastic 
dealing with the papal problem. Fur¬ 


ther, since the second decade of the 
eleventh century the South Italian 
problem had taken a new aspect, due 
to the adventurers from Xormahdy. 

The achievements of the Xorman 
house of Hauteville in Italy, and in 
Sicily, where the Saracens had been at 
this time in full possession for nearly 
a century, were beginning to loom 
large. They were engaged in carving 
out a dominion for themselves, with 
Greeks or Lombard nobles as allies, 
rivals or victims, according to circum¬ 
stances, when their activities brought 
them into conflict with the third of 
Henry Ill’s popes, Leo IX, the em¬ 
peror having just conferred the duchy 
of Benevento on the Papacy. The 
Italians rallied to the papal standard 
for the crushing of the predatory 
aliens, who in 1053 shattered their 
army at Civitate. 

The Normans and the Reforming Papacy 
ut the Xorman had a genius for 
coloring successful rapacity with 
piety. He desired not the hostility 
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been incredible while 
he was living. 

Leo, when Henry 
drew him from his 
bishopric of Toul to 
make him pope, had 
accepted the high office 
on condition that he 
was elected canoni¬ 
cally, not only on the 
emperor’s authority. 
He indeed magnified 
his office, ancf'crowded 
an enormous and per- 

INTRIGUE OF AN EASTERN EMPRESS ZfrwL “ to . the 

After the death of Romanus II his widow Theophano married , , 0 , 

Xicephorus Phocas, hut tiring of him conspired with her Ar- oUt Without Collision 
menian lot er. John ZimKces. to efteet his assassination This between his aims and 
miniature in the manuscript History of Skylitzes at Madrid shows Hpnrir’c Th ■ 

Zimisces about to clamber from a boat upon the Bospotus to the nenry S. ine imperial 
balcony where hi* mistress awaits lum. authority was in prac- 

photo, G. MUkt. Hautes Etudes, Soi bonne tical abeyance when 

Gerard of Florence be- 

but the blessing of the Church; and came Nicholas II in 1058, in defiance of 
instead of pressing his victory by force an attempt on the part of the Crescenti 
of arms, he sought and obtained a to recover control of the election, 
reconciliation by which both the Nicholas reigned for only three years, 
Normans and the Fapacy profited but in that time he held the Lateran 
mightily. The Normans became the Council which permanently placed 
champions of the pope against all com- papal elections in the College of Cardi- 
ers, and they would reckon in return nals, claimed the power of appointing 
upon the papal countenance for their the duke of Apulia and Sicily, and 
own ambitious projects, though at first vigorously extended the Cluniac dk- 
there was no formal pact. cipline which the old school of ecclesi- 

Leo died next year (1054), but the astics detested, 
alliance between the Normans and the His successor, Alexander II, was a 
ieforming Papacy remained the central Cluniac who was elected, without-any 
fact of Italian politics. AncTit~was a reference at all to the imperial author- 
fact which did not fit in with the ity, in 1061, so that the German bish- 
claims of a supreme central authority ops claimed to set up an antipope, 
having its Seat in Germany; though Honorius, though he could obtain little 
this was not apparent while the popes recognition outside Germany. And be- 
were men selected by an emperor who hind Alexander was Archdeacon Hilde- 
was in entire sympathy with their re- brand, the inspiring genius of the 
forming activities. The alliance may theocratic movement, to whom both he 
be said to have been sealed in 959, and Nicholas owed their election. Not 
three years after the death of Henry till Hildebrand succeeded in 1073 was 
III, when Pope Nicholas II conferred the significance of that movement ap- 
the duchy of Apulia and (by anticipa- parent, 
tion) of Sicily on Robert Guiscard as 

the pope s liegeman. The death of final separation of Neustria 

Henry prepared the way tor a develop- 'O' from Austrasia, of the old Frank- 
ment of papal claims which would have ish dominion of France from the Em- 
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pire wuich was to be in essence ously the first among the nobles, and 
German, was accomplished when the as a matter of course was elected—the 
West Franks elected king a western first king of the Capet dynasty which 
noble, Odo count of Paris, on the death reigned without a break in the male 
of Charles the Fat. The only legitimate line until the fall of the monarchy in 
Carolingian left, Charles the Simple, the Revolution; though his grand- 
was reinstated on Odo's death, but father had reigned for a few months 
deposed by Odo’s brother Robert and and his great-uncle for a few years. 
Rudolf of Burgundy in 923. Rudolf Hugh at last became king because 
reigned till his death in 936, when Rob- no other king was possible; he was in 
ert’s son, Hugh the Great, who might no sense a usurper; but his crown had* 
have claimed the succession, chose in- no traditional halo. The new French 
stead to recall Louis IV (d’Outremer, mdriafChy was weak because the prin¬ 
tout over the sea” in England), the ces were not so exceptionally strong 
son of Charles, and set him on the that they could overcome the inherent 
throne, while himself retaining the real weakness of their position among feu- 
power as duke of France. datories who could on occasion com- 

For fifty years Louis (936-954) and mand greater resources than their own. 
his son Lothair (954-986) made restive For the power which raised the house 
attempts to free themselves from the of Capet to the throne Was derived 
domination of Hugh the Great (who from that development of feudalism 
died in 956) and his son Hugh Capet, which most restricted its power when 
but found their astute and mighty vas- It Was on die throne, 
sals too strong. Lothair was succeeded .. 

by his son Louis V, who died next En « lflnd and Danish Conquest 

year. No man of the great house re- qffN the British Isles the development 
mained; a new king from a new house ™ of feudalism was much less marked 
must be elected; Hugh was conspicu- than in France, Germany or Italy. 



THEOPHANO SENT INTO EXILE BY HER PARAMOUR JOHN ZIMISCES 
Xicephorus Phocas was not popular as emperor and his assassination by John Zimisces was 
generally_ condoned. But Zimisces secured his own coronation only by repudiating Theophario, 
who had instigated the crime—a step he was not unwilling to take in view of her infidelity and 
■ treachery—and despite her frantic enunciation of his ingratitude he dismissed her with ignominy 
from the palace to the seclusion of a convent. The incident is thus illustrated in the History of 

John Skylitzes. 

Photo, G, Millet, Hantes Etudes, Sorbome (Schlumbcrgcr-Hachette) 
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SVIATOSLAV'S RUSSIAN TROOPS ROUTED BY BYZANTINE CAVALRY 
Russians made their first appearance in Bulgaria m 967, when Nicephortis Phocas, then engaged 
tn conflict with the Bulgarians, enlisted tlieir assistance Under John Zinusces Byzantine policy 
changed, and tn 971 that emperor cooperated with Boris II in expelling the Russians -who were 
overrunning Bulgaria under their prince Sviatoslav Zimisces defeated them m two pitched 
battles, and thereafter concluded a treatj whereby the Russian became the ally of the Byzantine 

power 

frrom the ZTS Hu fi»j of John Skihtser, pliota, G Millet, Hautcs Etudct, Sat bonne 


The stress of the struggle with the 
Danes in England enabled Alfred to 
create a strong central government, 
and his son and grandsons to make it 
effective from the Channel to the Tyne. 
There were no mighty territorial nobles 
to challenge the authority of kings who 
were the incarnation of the national 
idea, whose military prowess was con¬ 
vincing and whose care for just admin¬ 
istration was scarcely less marked. 
Edward the Elder, Athelstan and his 
brothers,were fighting men because the 
need for fighting had not passed, but 
they did not neglect organization. Thus 
England was at the height of pros¬ 
perity in the reign of Edgar the 
Peaceful (959-975), when the admin¬ 
istration was in the hands of the gieat 
prelate Dunstan, who was also a zeal¬ 
ous ecclesiastical reformer of the Clu- 
niac school. 

But with Ethelred the Redeless (or 
Unready) came disaster bom of crim¬ 
inal folly and incompetence. The 
north lands were still sending forth 
adventurers. England had been an un¬ 
profitable objective for them for a hun¬ 
dred years past, when Olaf Trygvessen 


and Sweyn Forkbeaid, the prince of 
Denmark, who was at odds with his 
father Harold Bluetooth, began once 
more to harry the English coast. Hav¬ 
ing extorted iiom Ethelred a heavy 
ransom, they naturally returned; pres¬ 
ently Ethelred excited them to the 
highest pitch of wrath by a massacre 
of the Danes then in England; and 
Sweyn, having succeeded to the Dan¬ 
ish throne, set about the conquest of 
England Theie was no heart in the 
resistance. Ethelred fled to Nor¬ 
mandy; England was annexed to the 
Danish crown (1013); next year 
Sweyn died, and Canute, his son, be¬ 
came king of Denmark, England and 
at a later period more or less of Nor¬ 
way. 

For a time it seemed that a great 
Scandinavian empire might be formed; 
but the elements of it were too discon¬ 
nected, and it went to pieces when 
Canute died, wrecked by the ineradi¬ 
cable tradition of ‘division among the 
sons. In 1042 England recalled Ethel- 
led’s pious son, Edward (the Confes¬ 
sor), from Normandy, which his soul 
loved. He returned with a train of 
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Norman favorites, mostly ecclesiastics, 
and left the administration in ihe 
hands of the great earls who were 
Canute’s disastrous legacy to England. 

For Canute, himself a strong and 
very able ruler, had adopted the sys¬ 
tem which under such a ruler served 
admirably, of appointing district rulers 
responsible to himself, with the Anglo- 
Danish title of earl, corresponding to 
the counts and margraves of Charle¬ 
magne and Otto. But when an incom¬ 
petent or feeble successor took the 
great king’s place, the earls stood to 
the crown as the great feudatories 
stood to the crown on 
the Continent, and as 
jealous rivals for 
power with each 
other. Under Edward 
the effective power in 
the state passed to 
the great Earl God¬ 
win, and then to his 
son Harold. When 
Edward died in the 
first week of 1066, 
the only “aetheling” 

(prince of the royal 
house) was a child, 
and the time impera¬ 
tively demanded a 
man on the throne. 

The Witan, the na¬ 
tional council, re¬ 
verted to the consti¬ 
tutional custom of 
election and Harold 
son of Godwin was 
crowned king. 

ut William duke 
o f Normandy 
chose to consider that 
promises made to him 
by Edward and by 
Harold entitled him 
to the succession, to 
which he obviously 
had no other claim. 

On the other hand, 

Harold Hardraada 


of Norway saw a prize to be snatched. 
Both the Norseman and the Norman 
invaded England. The Norseman 
landed first; Harold Godwinson met 
him and slew him at Stamford Bridge, 
and flew south to meet the Norman 
and to perish in the desperately fought 
battle of Hastings. The other earls 
'had failed him in the hour of Eng¬ 
land’s need. 

William marched on London. The 
Witan, or what passed for the Witan, 
recognized the accomplished fact and 
elected the Conqueror king of England. 
On Christmas day ro66 he was 



BASIL II “SLAYER OF BULGARIANS” 

Basil II (c. 958-1025), known as Bulgaroctonus from the atrocities 
that attended his extinction of the Bulgarian kingdom, was a ruth¬ 
less man but a capable ruler, under whom the Eastern Empire rose 
to great power This miniature from a contemporary psalter de¬ 
picts him in imperial costume with obsequious officials tin their 
knees before him. 

S. Mark'*. Venice; ft am Schhmberger, "L’ipopte £>3 canting " 1 
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crowned. The lands of the “rebels” 
who had taken the field against him 
were distributed among the motley 
host which had joined his standard to 
overthrow the perjured king—who had 
been crowned by an uncanonical arch¬ 
bishop owing allegiance to the anti¬ 
pope Honorius. whereas William’s ban¬ 
ners had been explicitly blessed by 
Alexander. 

England did not submit altogether 
tamely to its new master. During the 
next five years there were sundry re¬ 
volts ; but the patriots had no common 
policy; all the risings were crushed 
with an iron hand, and each provided 
new excuses for further distribution of 
forfeited estates. After 1071, indeed, 
the only rebels to be found in Eng¬ 
land were Norman barons. The Nor¬ 
man Conquest, with all that it meant 
for England, was completed. 

A few years before the Norman in¬ 
vasion, Malcolm Canmore in Scotland 
had overthrown the usurper (oijHegiti- 
mate monarch) Macbeth, and estab¬ 
lished the royal line of Scotland. 

We need not trace in detail the 
story of the middle-European states 
that were growing into comparatively 
definite shape on the east of the Ger¬ 
man kingdom during the period cov¬ 
ered by this chapter. The northern 
Slavs, in less immediate contact with 
the Germans, were beginning to con¬ 
solidate into the kingdom of Poland; 
its real founder was Boleslav (992- 
1025), whose power was a serious 
threat to Bohemia, but was followed 
by a relapse. The Czechs of Moravia 
and Bohemia under the Premyslid dy¬ 
nasty were in constant contact with 
the German kings; they had long been 
Christianized, and though not actually 
absorbed into the Western Empire 
they were for the most part tributary, 
and their ecclesiastical system was a 
branch of the German. 

The Magyars in Hungary, after their 
westward rush was stayed by Otto I, 
made great progress, politically and 
culturally, under Stephen I (997- 
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1038), whose vigor and ability were 
tempered by a piety which caused him 
to be canonized fifty years after his 
death. Magyars and Poles as well as 
Czechs attached themselves to the 
Western, not the Eastern, church. 

On the east of these three nation¬ 
alities, two of which were Slavonic, 
Swedish captains, the “Ros,” set up the 
Slavonic dominion which took their 
name and became known as Russia; a 
dominion extending from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, with its centers at Kiev 
and Novgorod. The original hero of 
the Russians was the more or less 
mythical Rurik. The second of their 
heroes, Sviatoslav or Svetoslav, we 
shall meet in the account of the East¬ 
ern Empire, to which we now turn. 

he Greek Empire, as we saw, con¬ 
tinued on its placid and inglorious 
way through the lives of the son and 
grandson of Basil the Macedonian. It 
was not seriously menaced by any for¬ 
eign foe, nor with internal disruption 
by hereditary military magnates in 
command of independent forces; the 
imperial authority, however feebly ex¬ 
ercised, was not challenged; the army 
was the army of the state, and the ad¬ 
ministration was in the hands of a 
trained professional bureaucracy .which 
worked mechanically but adequately. 
For a great part of Constantine’s long 
reign the imperial title was shared and 
the imperial office discharged by a sol¬ 
dier of some distinction, Romanus I, 
whose name was given to CSnslan tine's 
own son, who succeeded him in 959. 

The reign of Romanus JI was active 
but brief, inaugurating a period of 
military energy. ^The khalif at Bag¬ 
dad was now the puppet of the Persian 
Bouid family; another family, the 
Hamdanids, had set up virtually inde¬ 
pendent emirates on the Greek borders 
at Aleppo and Mosul; a descendant of 
Ali, having proclaimed himself khalif 
at Khairwan.had absorbed the Aglabid 
kingdom and annexed Egypt, with 
part of Syria, where the Fatimid kha< 
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lifate -was now established. In the 
west there was a third khalif, since the 
Ommiad Abd er-Rahman III had so 
proclaimed himself in 928. Khorassan 
was rapidly falling under the sway of 
Turkish tribal chiefs, while the best of 
the Bagdad soldiery and captains were 
drawn from the same source., The 
Bouids themselves, like most Persians, 
were Shiahs, though they preferred 
calling themselves the ministers of a 
Sunni khalif to acknowledging the 
Fatimid in Egypt. So that the time 
wag favorable for an attack on the 
Saracens. 

The emperor's general, Nicephorus 
Phocas, opened the attack in 960. 
Crete was recaptured, Cilicia was in¬ 
vaded. Romanus died in 963, leaving 
two infants, Basil II and Constantine 
VIII, to share the imperial crown, with 
their young mother Theophano as re¬ 
gent. The victorious general returned, 
married the widow, and associated 
himself on the throne with the infants, 
after the precedent of Romanus I. 
He recovered Cyprus, and his armies 
overran half Syria, 
oj? But he was extremely 

L ■ unpopular with the 

clergy and at court; 
Theophano repented 
her marriage; she en¬ 


tered on a conspiracy with one of Nice¬ 
phorus’ captains, John Zimisces; John 
murdered the rather terrible emperor 
while he slept, and proclaimed himself 
—without opposition—the associate of 
the two children. Instead of marrying 
their mother, he shut her up in a con¬ 
vent (969). 

Then, like Basil the Macedonian, he 
atoned for his crime. He treated the 
boys, his colleagues, with all the re¬ 
spect due to their position. One of 
their sisters he married himself; the 
other became the bride of Otto II; 
with his own wealth he was lavish in 
pious charity. The. Russian Sviatoslav 
was overrunning Bulgaria; in 971 John 
marched against him, defeated him in 
two desperate battles, and then struck 
a treaty, which converted the Rus¬ 
sian power into an ally and the Rus¬ 
sian people into Christians of the 
Orthodox Church. Then he went cam¬ 
paigning in Syria where the Saracens 
haci been recovering ground. But hia 
career of victory was cut short by his 
sudden death in 976. 

Basil II, now twenty years old, ad¬ 
mitted no new colleague to share the 
imperial power and dignity with his 
brother Constantine and himself. For 
nearly fifty years—till 1025—he 
reigned virtually alone. A new trouble 



L’gtf srsggim 


EMPRESS ZOE TENDERING THANKS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

As successive husbands of Zoe, daughter of Constantine II, Romanus Argyrus and the Paphla- 
gonian Michael IV wielded the scepter between 1028 and 1041. Zoe then adopted Michael 
Calaphates, who repaid her with imprisonment. She was released at the clamor of the populace, 
who cherished loyalty to her family. This illustration in the History of Skylines shows her 
leaving S. Sophia and entering the palace to thank the people. Zoe’s last husband wad 

Constantine Monomachtis. 

From SchHmberger, "L'ipopte byzantiv Hachette 
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had arisen in the increasing independ¬ 
ence of territorial magnates in Asia 
Minor. Possibly it would have been 
bettor for the Empire had he sought 
to convert them into barons of the 
marches; but the more obvious couise, 
which he adopted with ultimate suc¬ 
cess, was to suppress them. 

But while he was thus engaged, Bul¬ 
garia, profiting by the expulsion of the 
Russians, was again becoming power¬ 
ful and troublesome under her king 
Samuel. Dominating the Serbs in the 
northwest, Samuel's raiders poured 
year" by year over Macedonia. The 
first campaigns against them were inef¬ 
fective. In 996 they harried the Pelo- 
ponnese but suffered a disastrous 
defeat while retiring. In 1002 Basil set 
about the work of conquest in earnest; 
but it was not completed until in 1014 
he won an overwhelming victory, tak¬ 
ing 15,000 captives. He blinded those 
captives, all but a hundred and fifty, 
who were left an eye apiece to guide 
the rest home. The horror of the 
tiling killed Samuel, while Basil won 
the grim honor of his distinctive name 
Bulgaioctonus, Basil the Bulgar-slayer. 
The Bulgars still held out till the last 
resistance was crushed in 1018. So 
ended the first Bulgar kingdom. 

Basil, now an old man, next turned 
his arms against Armenia—a mistake, 
f since thereby he destroyed an effec- 
L tive buffer between the Empire and the 
' Mahomedan powers. With his death 
in 1025 passed the revived strength 
and energy of the Eastern Empire. 
Constantine was the last prince of the 
Macedonian house, Pie followed his 
brother to the grave in 1028. For the 
next twenty-six years the emperors 
were,the successive husbands of his 
daughter Zoe; during this period the 
last of the Greeks were being ejected 
from south Italy by the Norman 
Hautevilles, and the Eastern Empire 
was in effect without a ruler. For three 
brief years Zoe’s sister, Theodora 
(1054-1057), did what she could to 
check the process of decay. In vain; 


for she died at the moment when the 
Mahomedan world was falling to the 
Seljuk Turks. 

e saw in previous chapters that 
the Ommiads stood for the old 
Arabian party of the aristocracy of 
Islam and Arab supremacy within 
Islam. The Abbasids turned out the 
Ommiads, as the representatives of the 
party of equality among the peoples 
who joined the Faith, in association 
with the Shiahs, the mystics of Islam; 
who as mystics were especially strong 
among the Persians, and as Fatimids 
had adherents in all parts. But from 
the middle of the ninth century the 
Abbasids had preferred the Old Be¬ 
lievers to the Persians, and were at the 
same time growing increasingly de¬ 
pendent on the mercenary troops, 
drawn mainly from the Turkish tribes 
beyond the Oxus, the most material¬ 
istic of races; to whom the Koran as 
literally interpreted appealed strongly, 
in contrast with mystic interpretations. 

Further, the later Abbasids were 
without the personal ability of the first 
rulers. Hence the break-up in the 
tenth century, and the curious spec¬ 
tacle of a Sunni khalif at Bagdad, in 
the hands of the Shiah Bouids, yet sur¬ 
rounded by a Sunni Turkish soldiery 
with whom the Bouids did not dare to 
quarrel; while his spiritual authority 
as khalif scarcely extended beyond 
Syria, and his temporal power was 
limited to a small area of which Bag¬ 
dad was the center. Already Turkish 
commanders had for short periods 
turned governorships in Egypt and 
Syria into independent lordships; an 
actual Turkish domination had not 
been set up, for the simple reason that 
the adventurers had not a nation, a 
tribe, or even a company of sworn fol¬ 
lowers at their backs. 

Even on their own ground, in the 
Trans-Oxus, the T urks weckiMt, a na¬ 
tion, though their tfjBes were begin¬ 
ning to work in, concert, sometimes 
against the Chinese and sometime® 
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within the Mahomedan dominion, of 
which they could not be called sub¬ 
jects, though they formed a part of it 
in so far as they had adopted Islam. 
During this same period the Khitai 
Tatars were penetrating North China. 

Towards the close of the tenth cen¬ 
tury, however, an actual Turkish do¬ 
minion was in course of establishing 
itself, as champion of Mahomedanism 
in its most fanatical form, in the far¬ 
thest lands of what had once been the 
empire of Alexander the Great. Its 
center was at Ghazni, in the modem 
Afghanistan; its founder was the Turk 
governor Sabuktagin, nominally an 
officer of the khalif; its great figure 
was his son Mahmud of Ghazni (998- 
1030), mighty in war, destroyer of 
idols, and hardly less famous as an 
enlightened patron of learning. Sa¬ 
buktagin, as lord of Ghazni, made him¬ 
self an independent prince in fact if 
not in name; JMahmud was a con¬ 
queror who once more broke through 
the mountain barrier of India and 
prepared the way for the coming of 
Mahomedan supremacy, though he did 
not himself try to organize his own 
conquests. Ten times or more he 
led his fiercely fanatical troops 
thiough the mountain passes, into the 
Land of the Five Rivers—the Punjab 
—which Alexander had conquered, and 
on to the Ganges basin or down the 
Indus to Gujarat, whence he bore 
away the famous gates of Somnath, 
the great Hindu shrine; laying waste 
the temples, overthrowing the images 
of the gods and carrying off vast spoils. 
Famous poets and men of learning 
gathered at the court of Ghazni. Half 
Persia owned his sway, while he held 
off the swaims of the Turkish tribes, 
as Rollo or the Danes of the Danelaw 
held off their Viking kinsfolk. 

Yet Mahmud did not create an 
empire. Soon after his death the 
Seljuk Turk’s’ broke in; the Ghaznavid 


dynasty did not disappear, but it was 
reduced by the invaders to no more 
than a petty principality. It was the 
Seljuks who became the masters of the 
Mahomedan world. .First they made 
themselves masters of Khorassan. 
Then they advanced upon Bagdad, led 
by their chief Tughril, not as rebels 
but to deliver the khalif from the 
hands of the heretical Persians. But 
the hands of the orthodox Turks were 
not more tender. The khalif was the 
spiritual head, whose authority it was 
Tughril’s "Mssion to restore, but the 
wielder of the sword retained the tem¬ 
poral power. The Bouids eventually 
passed, but Tughril was the Great Sul¬ 
tan (loss). 

Asia Minor Lost to the Seljuk Turks 
N 1057, Theodora died, the last of 
the Macedonian family. She had 
nominated a successor whose incompe¬ 
tence at once became obvious. He was 
deposed in favor of the soldier Isaac 
Comnenus, but Isaac, afflicted with a 
sore disease, retired to a mdnastery. 
He was succeeded by Constantine X 
Ducas, an experienced politician who 
was neither a soldier nor a statesman 
Ci° 59 ). 

In 1060 Alp Arslan, TughriPs suc¬ 
cessor, flung himself on Armenia. The 
Empire gave no effective aid to the 
country whose power Basil II had de¬ 
stroyed. The Seljuks overran Ar¬ 
menia, then flooded into Asia Minor. 
At last a new emperor, Romanus IV 
Diogenes, took up the neglected task 
and attacked the invader. Alp Arslan 
inveigled him into the mountains, 
fought him a great pitched battle at 
Manzikert (1071), took him prisoner 
and cut his army to pieces. The Sel¬ 
juks swept on, and Michael, the young 
colleague of Romanus, was soon after 
reduced to buying a respite by the 
cession of virtually the whole of Asia 
Minor. 




Fifth Era 

THE CRUSADING ERA 

1073—1303 


Chapter 18 

THE CLASH OF EAST AND WEST, 1073—1152 


Chapter 19 

EAST AND WEST: CONFLICT AND INTERCOURSE, 1152—121 


Chapter 20 

THE AGE OF EASTERN IMPERIALISM, 12x6—1303 


rfM lthough the ^Byzantine state, under Greek or "Latin” emperors, 
lingered until Its destruction by the Ottoman Turks in 1433, what 
redly gave it its death-blow was the loss of Asia Minor to the Seljuks 
at the battle of Manzikert in 1071; and it was these Seljuks who, by revers¬ 
ing the normal Mahomedan principle of toleration to Christian pilgrims in 
the Holy Land, made it possible for the Byzantine emperor to enlist the 
sympathy of the Western nations and set them crusading. Again, it was 
the election of Hildebrand as Pope Gregory VII in 1073, two years after 
Manzikert, that marked the rise of the Papacy to the greatest height of' 
power and prestige ever attained by it, a prestige that enabled Pope Urban 
to organize the First Crusade in 1093 as the outward expression of an 
apparently united Christendom. Again, it was the crusaders who in EEe 
event gave its second death-blow, so to speak, to Byzantinism when the 
so-called Fourth Crusade captured Constantinople in. 1204 and established 
the short-lived Latin Empire. And finally the Crusades, by promoting a 
renewed contact between East and West, had an economic and cultural 
significance that far outweighed their apparent political futility. 

Events of world importance which it would be hard^to link up with this 
jjexus of facts took place in India and China throughout the period, but the 
-foregofiig iS’Slirjustification for fixing 1073 as the date at which to terminate 
The Byzantine Era, and choosing The Crusading Era as the title of the one 
tEaThefe ensues. It extends to 1303, in which year the capture of Boniface 
at Anagni marked the end of papal pretensions, the last Christian fortress 
in Syria having fallen to the Saracens in 1291. 
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Henry V in Italy. Paschal resigns tem- 

e ramies and then other claims: crowns 
enry V. 


A.D. 

1112 Paschal repudiates His pledges. Series of 
revolts ( 111 2 — 1 S) in Germany. 

1118 Death of Paschal II. 

1119 San jar Seljuk sultan (to 1159 ). 

Cahxtus II l>ope. 

Alfonso I nf Aragon wins Saragossa. 

1122 Concordat of Worms ends investiture dispute. 

1124 Calixtus dies; Honorius II pope. 

Scotland:, accession of David 1 (to 1153 J. 

1125 Death of Henry V. Lothair of , Saxony 

elected emperor. Rivalry of Welf and 
Weiltlingen. 

1127 Roger II of Sicily succeeds William of 
Apulia and extends domiuion over S wth 
Italy. 

The Turk Zanghi made "atabeg” of Mosul. 
Institution of the Order of Knights Templars. 

1129 Matilda (Empress Maud) d. of Henry I of 

England m. Geoffrey son of Fulk of Anjou. 

1130 Fulk of Anjou (son-in-law) succeeds Bald¬ 

win IT. 

Election of lival popes Anaclctus II and In¬ 
nocent II. Papal schism to 1138 . 

1131 Bernaid of Clairvaux and emperor Lothair 

support Innocent. 

1132 Lothair campaigns against Roger II in 

Apulia. 

1134 Lothair reconciled with Hohenstaufen. Ana* 

cletus recognizes Roger as "king” of 
Sicily. 

1135 England: accession of Stephen of Blois; 

succession claimed by Empress Maud; 
eighteen years of civil war and feudal 
anarchy. 

1137 Quarrel of Lotliair and Inrocent. Death of 

Lothair (December). 

Accession of Louis VII after marriage with 
Elinor of Aquitaine. 

1138 Comad III (Hohenstaufen) elected emperor. 
Innocent attacks and is taken prisoner by 

Roger, who extorts recognition as king of 
Sicily, officially “held of the pope .* 1 

1139 Henrv the Proud (Welf) deprived of Saxony 

ana Bavaria. 

Alfonso Henriques, count of Porto Cale, de¬ 
feats Moors at Ouriquea, and is first king 
of Portugal. 

1141 Defeat of Sultan Sanjar ly Kara;Khitais. 

1142 Henry the Lion (Welf) restored in Saxony. 

Albert the Bear established in Mark of 
Brandenburg. 

1143 Manuel I succeeds John II at Constantinople. 
Baldwin III (minor) succeeds Fulk at 

Jerusalem. 

1145-49 Struggle in Spain between Almoravids 
and Almohades who win the supremacy. 
114$ Zanghi succeeded at Mosul by Nour ed-Din, 
Bernard of Clairvaux preaches a new 
Crusade. 

Louis VII and Conrad III take the Cross 
(the “Second Crusade”), 

1148 Collapse of the Second Crusade. 

1149 Advance of Sancho IX of Castile in central 

Spain, signalized by the establishment of 
a Cistercian monastery at Calatrava. 

1150 Union of Catalonia with Aragon through the 

marriage of Count Raymond Berengar of 
Barcelona to Petronilla the heiress of 
Aragon. 

1151 Dissolution of marriage between Louis VII 

and Elinor of Aquitaine. 

1152 Marriage of Elinor to Henry Plantagenet of 

Anjou and Normandy, son of Empress 
Maud. 

Conrad III dies. Election of Frederick I 
Barberossa of Swabia and Hohenstaufen. 



CHAPTER 18 


THE CLASH OF EAST AND WEST: 

1073—1152 


N the third quarter of the 
eleventh century two features 
presented themselves which are 
of first-rate importance in the history 
of the coming age. In Asia, Islam fell 
under the military domination of the 
Turks; and in Europe the Papacy, 
under the guidance of Archdeacon 
Hildebrand, was making ready to as¬ 
sert the supremacy of the spiritual 
over the temporal power in the Chris¬ 
tian world. 

Of these, the second inaugurated a 
prolonged conflict between a single 
authority claiming to be universally 
absolute and the several authorities, 
imperial or royal, which claimed to be 
territorially absolute, affecting the de¬ 
velopment of every state in Europe; 
and the first was the immediate cause 
of the renewed clash between the Ori¬ 
ental and the Western worlds which 
is characterized by the Crusades. 

The Seljuk Turks in Syria 

ow for three centuries and a half, 
since the triumphs of Leo the 
Iconoclast and Charles Martel, Ma- 
homedanism had made no progress 
against Christianity; and Saracens 
had made no progress against Eu¬ 
ropeans, save for occasional thrusts 
into Asia Minor when the Eastern 
Empire was in a particularly demoral¬ 
ized state, the Aglabid conquest of 
Sicily, and the piratical occupation of 
territory in South Italy that techni¬ 
cally pertained to Byzantium; they 
had already been cleared out of Italy, 
were in process of being cleared out 
of Sicily, and were being continuously 
pressed farther south in Spain. The 
boundaries of the Eastern Empire 


were still intact, when the Turks 
broke into Asia Minor and established 
themselves there by the victory of 
Manzikert. 

The sultan Alp Arslan was assassin¬ 
ated in 1072. The new Seljuk sultan, 
Malik Shah, left Asia Minor to his 
general, Sulayman, who captured Ni- 
caea in 1073 and made it the capital 
of an independent kingdom of Roum 
(i. e. Rome), to be obviously the 
center of a permanent menace to Con¬ 
stantinople; though according to 
Turkish custom there was no attempt 
to supply the conquered territory with 
a political organization. The sultan’s 
attention being mainly fixed on the 
Farther East, other Seljuk generals 
were engaged in bringing Syria, which 
had long ignored Bagdad, into the 
Seljuk obedience. In 1076 Seljuk 
troops captured Jerusalem. 

Reasons for the First Crusade 

fjr 1 he Holy Land had passed into the 
^ hands of successive Mahomedan 
factious, Egyptian or Syrian, many 
times since its first conquest by the 
second khalif, Omar. Those vicissi¬ 
tudes had occasioned no change in 
Christian sentiment. The Mahome- 
dans with tare exceptions had re¬ 
spected the Christian feeling for the 
holy places and given protection to the 
"pious pilgrims from the West who 
" came to pay their devotions, ^ut the 
Turks had no such reverence for the 
piety of the infidel. In the few years 
• during which they lorded it in Pal¬ 
estine the pilgrims were subjected to 
perils and their faith to insults such 
*" as they had never experienced frojn 
'the Arabs. 
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Malik Shah died in 1092; the Sel- 
juk chiefs were immediately involved 
5n a prolonged faction fight between 
claimants to the succession; but be¬ 
fore the Egyptian Fatimids seized 
their opportunity to recover possession 
of Jerusalem in 1098 the mischief was 
•done. The astute emperor at Con¬ 
stantinople had been provided with 
that exciting appeal to religious senti¬ 
ment which was just what he wanted 
to sting the West into activity. The 
astute pope—no aspersion on his sin¬ 
cerity is implied—standing forth as 
the champion of the Cross, would be¬ 
come by the mere fact the undisputed 
leader of Christendom in a fashion 
impossible for any lay potentate then 
living. 

The result was the First Crusade, 
and from the first the rest followed. 
The tales of the pilgrims who had seen 
and suffered under the Turkish regime 
gave life to the idea that the Saracen 
was the enemy of the Cross, and that 
it was the duty of good Christians to 
redeem from his sway the soil made 
sacred by the footprints of the Re¬ 
deemer; and the tales of the pilgrims 
were very thoroughly exploited not 
only by sincere religious enthusiasts, 
but by all who hoped to turn religious 
enthusiasm to account for the further¬ 
ance of their own interests or their 
own ambitions. 

But before proceeding with the! 
story of the Crusade we must review 
the developments taking place in west¬ 
ern Europe and at Constantinople be-i 
tween the battle of Manzikert and the 
congress at Clermont, where the Crur- 
sade was inaugurated. 

hen Pope Alexander II died in 
1073, the duke of Normandy 
was undisputed king of England. The 
last English revolt against the alien 
dynasty had been suppressed. Beside 
him stood the able statesman-arch¬ 
bishop Lanfranc, and those two saw 
always eye to eye. The Church in 
England was being brought under the 
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new ecclesiastical discipline; the king 
gave Lanfranc a very free hand and 
very large powers, knowing that he 
was far too wise to use them to the 
detriment of the crown’s prerogative. 

The Church was ruled mainly by 
Norman bishops and abbots, the coun¬ 
try by Norman barons. But the 
barons were not the lords of provinces; 
their estates were dispersed over 
widely separate districts, and their 
vassals were the king’s vassals; and 
they, with the great ecclesiastics, 
formed the Great Council of the realm 
which the king consulted when he 
thought fit. William could with per¬ 
fect safety pass much more of his 
time in his Norman duchy than in his 
English kingdom. The duchy, when 
he died (1087), was to pass to his 
eldest son, Robert, the kingdom to 
the second son, William Rufus. 

In France, William’s overlord was 
the young king Philip “the Gross,” 
dissolute, lethargic, crafty; having 
little enough control over his feuda¬ 
tories, but an immense capacity for 
turning their feuds to the advantage of 
the crown. For practically he was 
only one—to whom the rest owed a 
very dubious allegiance—among sev¬ 
eral princes ruling their own principali¬ 
ties, each of whom was individually 
as powerful as he: hereditary dukes 
or counts of Normandy, Blois, Cham¬ 
pagne, Toulouse, Brittany, Flanders, 
whose vassals would follow their 
banners against the king himself. 
And he had not that piety, genuine 
or assumed, which alone might have 
condoned his immoralities in the eyes 
of the clergy and brought them into 
alliance with him; for the French 
monasteries were the nurseries of the 
most zealous of the reforming church¬ 
men. Philip’s cunning might prepare 
the way for his successors to assert 
the power of the crown, but he was 
not the man to do it himself. 

In Spain the Cdrdoya khalifats had 
fallen early in the^Sentury. Moorish 
Spain was split into a .numSsTTof- 
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emirates; Christian Spain, united for 
a time under Sancho the Great of Na¬ 
varre, fell asunder on his death in 
1035 into the four separate kingdoms 
of Navarre. Castile, Leon and Aragon 
on the upper Ebro, and the county of 
Barcelona (the Spanish March) be¬ 
tween the Pyrenees and the lower 
Ebro. Christians warred with Moors, 
emirs with emirs, kings with kings, 
Saracen and Spaniard in occasional 
tempoiaiy combinations, till in 1072 
Leon and Castile were again united 
under Alfonso VI. To the ensuing 
period belong most of the exploits of 
that somewhat dubious “national 
hero,” Ruy Diaz, the Cid Campeador; 
who was quite ready to fight for the 
emir of Saragossa against the king of 
Aragon, or to tear Valencia from an¬ 
other emir and hold it himself. But 
Alfonso of Castile established himself 
at Madrid, and in the year 1085 cap¬ 
tured Toledo. 

Meanwhile, across the strait the 
Almoravids, a sect composed mainly 
of Berber desert tribesmen, were es¬ 


tablishing their supremacy among the 
African Moors. To their chief, Yus- 
suf, the alarmed emirs in Spain ap" 
pealed for aid. Yussuf came, inflicted 
an overwhelming defeat on Alfonso of 
Castile at Zallaca in 1086, and instead 
of returning to Africa established him¬ 
self as emir of Andalusia. The dis¬ 
aster of Zallaca failed of its full effect, 
because the Moors fell to fighting 
among themselves; while Yussuf was 
mastering the other emirs, the Cid 
captured Valencia (1096), and Al¬ 
fonso renewed his advance. The Cid 
died in 1099, and soon afterwards 
Valencia was recaptured. Saragossa 
had not yet been taken, the Almora¬ 
vids were supreme in the south and 
were threatening to overwhelm Al¬ 
fonso, when Yussuf died in 1106 and 
Alfonso two years later. Yussuf’s 
death had saved him. 

In Germany the long minority of 
Henry IV had dissolved most of the 
work done by his father in strengthen¬ 
ing the imperial authority. That 
authority the self-willed and hot- 



j^ANFRANC’S SIGNATURE APPENDED TO A STATE DOCUMENT OF THE 

CONQUEROR 

William's ablest partner was Lanfranc, whom he made archbishop of Canterburyhe was as 
successful m bringing the Church under Norman discipline as William on the civil side._ At the 
foot of a document granting the primacy of England to the see of Canterbury his signature 
appears, first in the left-hand column beneath the crosses of the king and queen; compare Ms 
neat calligraphy with the more antiquated hand of Wulfstan, Saxon archbishop of Worcester, 

last m the same column. 

By permission of Dr. Samuel Bicketstcth, Chaptei Library, Canterbury 
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tempered Henry intended to recover. 
All his confidence was given to his own 
Swabian countrymen, to the intense 
disgust of the North Germans and 
more especially of the Saxons, who 
regarded themselves as entitled to the 
hegemony of the German “nations,” 
though at the time they were without 
a duke. In 1073 Henry found him¬ 
self involved in a contest with the re¬ 
bellious Saxons, in which he came very 
near defeat before he succeeded in 
forcing them to submission in 1075. 

Now, when Pope Alexander died in 
1073 the Roman populace acclaimed 
Archdeacon Hildebrand his successor. 
That highly irregular election was con¬ 
firmed by the College of Cardinals, 
and the emperor was duly invited to 
give the ratification which he formally 
granted. The courtesies had been ob¬ 
served, and his own attention was 
fixed not upon Italy but upon Saxony. 
That election, however, was pregnant 
with revolution. In the old days vigo¬ 
rous popes had defied the emperor at 
Constantinople on questions of ortho¬ 
doxy and ecclesiastical discipline; but 
since the time of Charlemagne and 
down to the death of Henry III in 
1056 every pope of distinction had 
been indebted for much of his power to 
the active support of a sympathetic em¬ 
peror, who would nevertheless have 
made very short work of any attempt 
to control him in the exercise of any 
functions which he regarded as within 
his own sphere. If Nicholas II and 
Alexander II had set their claims 
higher, it was at a time when the em¬ 
peror was a child. 

But now Gregory VII was about to 
assert the unprecedented claim that 
the temporal authority was subordin¬ 
ate to the spiritual, the emperor to the 
pope. His courage was infinite, his 
sincerity beyond all possible dispute. 
He was too single-hearted, too uncom¬ 
promising, to be a diplomatist; he was 
as sure of his own mission as an Eli¬ 
jah or a Samuel; and he identified 
that mission, the regeneration of the 


Church and of the world, with the 
supreme office to which he had now 
himself been called. No impulse 
towards regeneration could be looked 
for from the princes whom he saw 
around him. 

For five-and-twenty years pope 
after pope, generally with Hildebrand 
beside him, had striven .to reform the 
besetting sins of the churchmen— 
self-seeking, worldliness, laxity. Early 
in 1075 Gregory at a synod in Rome 
issued, as they had issued, decrees 
against simony and clerical marriages, 
formally forbidden but habitually 
practiced; but to these was added a 
decree uncompromisingly forbidding 
lay investiture and denouncing penal¬ 
ties on all who should accept or convey 
such investiture. Protest against the 
practice, as an encroachment on the 
spiritual functions, was.no new thing, 
but had been ignored by the princes. 
Bishops and abbots were holders of 
great territorial lordships; no prince 
could afford to let their appointment 
pass out of his own control, and the 
appointment carried with it, as a mat¬ 
ter of course, investiture with the sym¬ 
bols of authority, spiritual as well as 
temporal. But Gregory’s denuncia¬ 
tion was not a mere protest; it was 
a declaration of war. 

Henry IV, fresh from the victory 
which brought the Saxons to submis¬ 
sion, took up the challenge. There 
was no lack of simoniacal prelates to 
support this view in Germany, and of 
his own authority he invested a new 
archbishop of Milan. In January, 
1076, supported by a synod of Ger¬ 
man bishops at Worms, he answered 
Gregory’s denunciations by declaring 
that he was no longer pope, and 
ordered him to “Come down.” Greg¬ 
ory responded with a synod at the 
Vatican in February, and a decree ex¬ 
communicating and deposing Henry 
i and releasing his subjects from obedi¬ 
ence to him. The battle was joined. 

But for Henry it was not merely a 
battle between Church and State. It 
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was a fight for his own authority over 
his own lay vassals, who were fiercely 
suspicious of his aims and bent on 
yielding him no obedience which it 
was in their power to refuse/ At a diet 
of the Empire in October the nobles 
and prelates not only re¬ 
fused him their support 
but required him to 
make submission and 
seek absolution from the 
pope before they would 
return to their obedi¬ 
ence. The immediate 
result was the bitter hu¬ 
miliation of Canossa. 

Papal Triumph at Canossa 

n the depth of winter 
Henry slipped away, 
with his wife and child 
from Speier, where he 
was almost a prisoner, 
through Burgundy to 
Lombardy, where the 
nobles, unlike the Ger¬ 
mans, were ready to give 
him vigorous support. 

But he had persuaded 
himself that submission 
would restore the lost 
loyalty of the Germans, 
and he dared not face 
the issue of war. Greg¬ 
ory was at the mountain 
stronghold of Canossa, 
in the northern Apen¬ 
nines, expecting an at¬ 
tack by the Lombards, 
and surrounded by an 
august company of 
eminent churchmen. 

Thither the despairing 
emperor betook himself 
almost unattended to throw himself on 
the mercy of his great antagonist. 
For four days he remained outside the 
gates in the snow, a suppliant clad in 
the scanty garb of the penitent. Greg¬ 
ory would give pardon only on terms 
of complete and abject submission. 
Even so, Henry was to be restored to 


his imperial dignity only after the pope 
had inquired into and passed judgment 
on the charges leveled against him by 
his German subjects; and if he were 
then restored he must obey the pope in 
all ecclesiastical matters. 

The Lombards were 
disgusted by his craven 
submission; the Ger¬ 
mans were so far from 
being conciliated that 
their diet, to which 
Gregory sent his legates 
instead of attending and 
presiding himself, re¬ 
peated the charges, and 
without giving any op¬ 
portunity of defense pro¬ 
ceeded to elect a new 
emperor, Rudolf duke of 
Swabia. 

They had gone too 
far. Henry hastened 
back to Germany, to find 
there a vigorous reaction 
in his favor. It was one 
thing to overthrow him; 
it was quite another to 
set up Rudolf. In the 
civil war which raged for 
two years, Rudolf’s only 
wholehearted supporters 
were the Saxons. Greg¬ 
ory declined to intervene 
actively. However, see¬ 
ing that Henry reverted 
to the practice of lay in¬ 
vestitures, Gregory in 
1080, when Henry had 
met with a severe defeat, 
again declared him ex¬ 
communicated and de¬ 
posed, and recognized 
Rudolf, in terms assert¬ 
ing the power of the Church to bind 
and to loose, to raise up and to cast 
down kings and emperors. 

Once more Gregory’s confidence of 
victory had carried him too far, bring¬ 
ing Henry a host of new supporters. 
An assembly of German and Lombard 
bishops and nobles proclaimed the de- 



A GERMAN KING 

An eleventh-century panel of 
walrus ivory shows us the garb 
of a German king at the mo¬ 
ment when the Empire was 
entering on its long and bitter 
struggle with the Papacy. 
British Museum 
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position of Gregory, and elected an 
antipope, who took the name of Clem¬ 
ent III. Rudolf was killed in a great 
battle near Liitzen before the year was 
over, and without haste or enthusiasm 
his partisans elected Hermann of 
Luxemburg as rival emperor to Henry. 
A summary of the situation now made 
it manifest that the serious enemy was 
the pope. 

Reaction in Favor of the Emperor 

nxo Italy, therefore, Henry carried 
the war. Rome with Gregory at 
the Vatican defied attack, though no 
external help was forthcoming even 
from the Normans, since Guiscard was 
more congenially occupied in invading 
Illyria. In 1081 and again the next 
year Henry failed to effect an entry. 
In 1083 he forced his way into the 
city. Gregory in the castle of S. An¬ 
gelo still defied him, still demanded 
the unqualified submission of the en¬ 
emy at his gate. Next year the em¬ 
peror, after an expedition to Apulia, 
where the Normans were moving, re¬ 
turned with Clement to Rome, where 
the latter was enthroned as pope and 
crowned him emperor. 

But the castle still held out; Robert 
Guiscard, at last fully alive to the dan¬ 
ger to himself if Henry won a com¬ 
plete triumph, recrossed the Adriatic 
and inarched on Rome at the head of 
a very miscellaneous force. Henry re¬ 
treated; Robert forced his way into 
Rome, sacked it, working much havoc, 
and withdrew to the south. Gregory 
followed him from the desolated city, 
to which Clement returned, though he, 
too, retired ere long to Ravenna. The 
great pope, indomitable to the last, 
died soon after (May, 1085); de¬ 
feated, as it seemed to the world. He 
knew that he had actually accom¬ 
plished nothing, but that was not the 
thing that mattered: “I have loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity, 
therefore I die in exile—and therefore 
my hope is great” are the words which 
have been attributed to him. 
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For three years there was a chaos 
of faction fighting in Rome. The car¬ 
dinals elected a new pope, Victor III, 
who hid himself in a monastery, where 
his life flickered out after a year. And 
then in March, 1088, the cardinals 
found the man who was to carry Greg¬ 
ory’s work forward, the Frenchman 
Urban II. 

It was not, however, in direct con¬ 
flict with Henry that Urban won his 
triumph. The pope preferred to con¬ 
tent himself with fostering rebellion 
among Henry's subjects and stirring 
up his eldest son, Conrad, against him; 
remaining for the most part in the 
south, where he was secure of the good 
will—on terms, at least—of the Nor¬ 
man duke of Apulia, Roger, younger 
son of Robert Guiscard who had died 
a month after Gregory, and nephew of 
the other Roger, now fully established 
as count of Sicily. 

North Italy remained a cockpit in 
which Henry alternately won and lost 
the mastery and Conrad disputed with 
him the crown of Lombardy, while 
Clement’s partisans dominated Rome 
from the castle of S. Angelo and the 
antipope himself remained in the se¬ 
curity of Ravenua. It was not till 
1094-5 that Henry was so hard pressed 
that Urban could set forth on that 
northern progress which culminated in 
the Congress of Clermont, the real cli¬ 
max of Urban’s career. Not from Italy 
but from another quarter had come th« 
great opportunity which he seized, "Vi 

ince Manzikert the Greek Empire 
had been in very low water. After 
the death of Romanus, the feeble 
young emperor Michael Ducas was 
compelled to concede to the Turkish 
general Sulayman the - ‘‘governorship” 
of all those provinces of which he was 
in actual possession—in other words, 
all but an insignificant portion of Asia 
Minor; which Sulayman, with the as¬ 
sent of Malik Shah, very soon con¬ 
verted into the practically independent 
sultanate of Roum. A few years later 
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Michael was deposed, but the usurper 
Nicephorus III proved almost as in¬ 
competent and in other respects far 
worse than Michael Government 
went from bad to worse, till in 1081 
the able general Alexius Comnenus re¬ 
moved Nicephorus and assumed the 
diadem, which remained in his family 
for a century. 

Alexius was a skillful soldier, a capa¬ 
ble admini s trator and an astute diplo¬ 
matist, who had to make the best of 
bad materials. The best troops in tis 
seivice were the Varangian guard, 
mostly composed of Swedes, Russians 
and miscellaneous Viking adventurers, 
and recently recruited from English¬ 
men who preferred the wages of the 
emperor to subjection to the Normans 
The old Isaurian recruiting ground had 
passed under the sway of the Turk. 
The population over 
which he ruled was 
inert. Nicsea, the capi¬ 
tal of Roum, was omin¬ 
ously near to the 
Bosporus. And the 
moment of his acces¬ 
sion was also the mo¬ 
ment chosen by the 
ambitious and restless 
duke of Apulia for his 
attack on Dyrrhach- 
ium (Durazzo), which 
he captured after a vic¬ 
tory won by and 
against precisely the 
same tactics as Duke 
William’s victory at 
Hastings, the Varan¬ 
gians playing the 
heroic but futile part 
of Harold’s household 
troops. To the Nor¬ 
man, a zealous papal- 
ist, the heretic empire 
was a tempting and 
legitimate prey, 

Robert and his elder 
son, Bohemund, were 
soon in Macedonia, 
where the latter re¬ 


mained when his father hurried back to 
Italy to the rescue of Gregory in 1084 
But Alexius saved himself from disaster 
by a crafty and competent strategy; 
Bohemund, too, returned to Italy on his 
father’s death to secure himself in the 
possession at least of his county of 
Otranto; and for the time Alexius was 
relieved from the Norman peril 

Alexius Appeals for Help to Urban 

m 

here was work enough for him in 
the recovery of effective control in 
his own dominions, but his ambition 
was to recover it also in the lost prov¬ 
inces of the Empire, which there was 
no hope of doing without aid from the 
West, and he set himself to procure 
that aid He had already found Greg¬ 
ory not averse from the idea of a 
Holy War but dangerously disposed to 



HENRY IV ABASED AT CANOSSA 
In 1076 the Papacy for a brief moment triumphed 0\er the 
Empire, when Henry IV abased himself before Gregory VII at 
Canossa Canossa was in the domains of the countess Matilda, 
one of the pope's most ardent supporters, and this MS. shows 
the emperor kneeling before her 
Vatican Libra)y MS Lai 4922 photo (jiravdan 
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NICEPHORUS III THE USURPER 
Kicephonis III Botamates usurped the throne of the Eastern 
Empire from Michael Ducas in 1078 His efforts to expel the 
Turks from Asia Minor, with the help of his general Alexius 
Conmenus, were ineffectual, and m private he had a reputation 
for debauchery He is here seen with his empress Maria 

JW S' of Homilies of S John Chrysostom, Bibhothique Nationals, Pai is 


make ecclesiastical submission to Rome 
a necessary condition. At first he had 
been inspired rather by fear of the 
Seljuks than by ambition, but his 
hopes rose with the disintegration of, 
tiie Seljuk power on the death of-MaHk 
Shah in 1092. Still relying on the 
emotional aspects of Turkish misrule 
in the Holy Land, he renewed his ap¬ 
peal to Pope Urban in 1095. 

Urban had gathered at Piacenza a 
great assembly of which the first busi¬ 
ness was to denounce the sins of Henry 
and once more to proclaim the disci¬ 
plinary decrees against simony and 
marriage of clerics. There was an emo¬ 
tional atmosphere in which the words 


of Alexius’ envoys 
took deep effect, but 
Uiban did not yet 
give himself rein He 
moved north to Bur¬ 
gundy, and mean¬ 
while the seeds weie 
being sown 

Urban Launches the 
First Crusade 

rban was in the 
heait of the 
country which was 
the cradle of the 
Cluniac ideals There 
in November a vast 
concouise was gath¬ 
ered at Clermont. 
For once we may 
with absolute right¬ 
ness vse a mvtth- 
abused phrase and 
say that Urban had 
found, had indeed al¬ 
most created, the psy¬ 
chological moment. 
To that concourse he 
issued his passionate 
appeal to Christian 
men to lay aside their 
private qtjarrels and 
discords and unite for 
the redemption of the 
Holy Sepulchei from 
the hands of the infidels; the multitude 
was swept away on the torrent of irre¬ 
sistible emotion; and answered with one 
universal cry, “It is the will of God.” 
Urban had launched the First Crusade. 

Essentially the appeal was notjtCL 
poIRical interests but to religious emg- 
tfon; necessarily it sought and found 
ifs response not from governments and 
rulers as such, but from voluntary indi- 
vidjjal-action. Leadership in such a 
movement was entirely impossible for 
the excommunicate emperor Henry, 
who was popularly regarded as a mon¬ 
ster of iniquity, the excommunicate 
king of France, or the tyrant William 
Rufus who was ruling in England. No 
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monarch as yet took pait m oiganizing 
the movement whose impulse pro¬ 
ceeded quite definitely from the pope, 
was most zealously fosteied by the 
> clergy, and permeated all social railKs 
Crusadeis were, no doubt, stirred in 
many cases by various motives other 
than religious "enthusiasm For the 
ambitious new principalities might be 
attainable, for everyone there was at 
least the chance of ginning the mili¬ 
tary renown which medieval knight¬ 
hood coveted above 
all other prizes. If 
leligious ardor were 
itself lacking, it was 
still worth while to 
get the credit for dis¬ 
playing it In the last 
account with Heaven, 
to have fallen in bat¬ 
tle with the infidel 
would outweigh a 
multitude of sins 
hlerely as an ad- 
\enture, crusading 
dffered no small at¬ 
traction. But in a 
great number of in¬ 
stances the primary 
motive at least was a 
genuine religious zeal 
The small men 
joined the standards 
of the great nobles 
who took the Cross, 

Robert of Normandy, 
who trustfully mort¬ 
gaged his dukedom to 
his royal brother of 
England in order to 
raise the necessary 
funds—dull of wit 
but a mighty man of 
his hands; Raymond 
of Toulouse; God¬ 
frey, duke of Lower 
Lorraine and Bouil¬ 
lon, commonly but 
erroneously known as 
count of Boulogne, 

Bohemund of Otranto 


and others, men of mark and practiced 
in war While they were making effi¬ 
cient preparation, the ill directed zeal 
of Peter the Hermit and a knight 
known as Walter the Penniless led a 
rabble of enthusiasts on a wild expe¬ 
dition which got itself across the Bos¬ 
porus and was dissipated, cut to pieces 
or carried into slavery by Kilij Arslan, 
the sultan of Roum. 

A year after the Congress of Cler¬ 
mont the real crusading host was 



CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 
As long as the Mahomedans allowed access to the holy pla'ces in 
Palestine such as the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
there was no incentive to a crusade This they did until the rise 
ul tile Turks whose repressne measures gave Alexius the argu¬ 
ment lie needed to move Pope Urban II 
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AEMOR SUCH AS THE CRUSADERS WORE 
The equipment of twelfth-century warriors, such as those .\ho 
streamed to and fro between Europe and Palestine after the cap¬ 
ture of Jerusalem m 1099 and the formation of the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, is well shown m this illustration of a siege, where the 
attackers are setting fire to the houses 
MS of Herrade dc Landsberq, photo, Hachette 


swarming to its appointed meeting- 
place, Constantinople. Alexius had 
overreached himself. Hoping to raise 
in the West a force of warriors whose 
services would enable him to recover 
Asia Minor, he had called in a mighty 
host which cared not at all for his 
empire and seemed not unlikely to 
begin its operations by dismembeiing 
what was left of it. Thjt his-diplomatic 
skill was equal to the occasion. In the 
spring of 1097 he had passed them all 
safely over the Bosporus, with no in¬ 
tention of facilitating their return, 
their leaders pledged to fealty while 
within the theoretical borders of the 
Empire, of which the provinces, when 
reconquered, were to be restored to 
him. 

The crusaders laid siege to Nicaea, 
which surrendered in June. A great 
victory at Dorylaeum drove Kilij Ars¬ 
lan east in a skillful retreat in which 
he cleared the country of provisions 
before the invaders. But he could not 
stem their advance. Asia Minor was 
won. The crusaders made their way 
through the Taurus. Baldwin, the 
brother of Godfrey, hastened to the aid 


of Edessa, in upper 
Mesopotamia, which 
was held by Christian 
Aimenians, and es¬ 
tablished himself 
there as its prince. In 
October the main 
army laid siege to 
Antioch, which stub¬ 
bornly defied their at¬ 
tack till the following 
June. Even then it 
was only treachery 
within the walls that 
gave Bohemund the 
entry, which was 
turned to account by 
a savage massacre. 

Fall of Jerusalem to 
the Crusaders 

issensions were 
already raging 
among the Christians. They were also 
raging among the Saracens. Some 
months earlier the Egyptian Fatimids 
had set about the recovery of Palestine 
from the Turks, and had offered alli¬ 
ance, with promises to restore the old 
tolerant regime which had so long suf¬ 
ficed to satisfy Western sentiment in 
the past. A month after the fall of 
Antioch the Fatimids captured Jerusa¬ 
lem. But the Holy City itself was the 
crusaders’ goal; they were determined 
to see it delivered from the infidel, 
whether he be tolerant or intolerant, 
Fatimid or Turk. 

It was not till the next spring, how¬ 
ever, that the main army advanced on 
Jerusalem, leaving Bohemund in pos¬ 
session of Antioch (1099). In July, 
in a grand assault, Jerusalem was 
taken by storm, the capture being 
accompanied by a terrible massacre. 
Once more the banner of the Cross 
floated over the Holy City. 

In effect what had been accom¬ 
plished was the recovery of a large 
part of Asia Minor, but by no means 
the whole of it, for the Greek Empire; 
and of Syria from the Taurus to Jaffa, 
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with a section of north Mesopotamia, 
by and for a group of adventurers 
under no single chief, whose leaders 
were great feudal nobles at home, but 
owed allegiance to no man in respect 
of the lands they had conquered. The 
adventurers, that is, were in military 
occupation of a wide area in which 
they could never he anything more 
than a garrison, since there was no 
prospect of attracting to it a great 
body of permanent European colonists, 
and their conquest could be retained 
only by force of arms against attacks 
which would become exceedingly for¬ 
midable if those enemies whose mutual 
antagonisms had made the conquest 
possible should unite. 

For the garrisons 
the adventurers 
themselves could 
provide only a nu¬ 
cleus; for the rest 
they must rely on 
the irregular stream 
of temporary volun¬ 
teers from the West. 

Such a stream was 
more or less insured 
by the exceptional 
character of the mo¬ 
tive that had in¬ 
spired the conquest; 
the adventurers won 
it and held it, so to 
speak, in trust for 
Christendom. At in¬ 
tervals, and for spe¬ 
cial reasons, the 
normal stream 
swelled to abnormal 
dimensions; the ex¬ 
pedition which was 
on the largest scale 
is by general con¬ 
sent entitled the 
Third Crusade, but 
no principle can be 
laid down for the 
numbering of those 
which came after it. 

Such then was the 


basis on which the conquerors had to 
organize their conquest when com¬ 
pleted. ‘ Orthodoxfeudaltheoryrequired 
.an official monarch for the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, to whom the rest would owe 
'allegiance much as Robert or Raymond 
owed allegiance to their loyal suzerain 
Fhilip. Godfrey was the first king, 
though he refused the royal title, since 
he would not wear the golden circle 
where the Saviour had worn the crown 
of thorns. He would only call himself 
count. Bohemund remained prince of 
Antioch, Baldwin count of Edessa; the 
conquest of Tripolis between Antioch 
and Palestine provided another county 
for Raymond; each county had its 
baronies. When Godfrey died in noo, 
Baldwin succeeded 
him and was the 
first titular king of 
Jerusalem. 

The “Latin King¬ 
dom” thus covered 
the whole of what 
had been known in 
ancient days at Pal¬ 
estine and Phoenicia, 
with Antioch, ex¬ 
tending north across 
the Euphrates to 
Edessa. The king¬ 
dom had not grown 
up, but was delib¬ 
erately modeled on 
thie theory and prac¬ 
tice of feudalism as 
understood in West¬ 
ern Europe and con¬ 
sequently provided 
the jpost typical ex¬ 
ample of the.feudal 
policy or constitu- 
tifln, as regards both 
its organization and 
"its methods. 

The whole Latin 
Kingdom, though its 
length from Edessa 
to Jaffa and Askelon. 
was great, was none 
the less but a nar- 



FIRST OF THE PLANTAGENETS 
Geoffrey of Anjou, known as Plantagenet 
from his habit of wearing broom (planta 
genista) in his cap, was father of Henry II 
of England (1133-89). 

Le Mans Museum 
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DAVID I OF SCOTLAND 
The charter of Malcolm IV of Scotland to Kelso 
Abbey shows him (right) and his father, David I, 
it-> founder David s sister hail married Henry I of 
England, thus perpetuating the Sa\on royal line; 
while he married Henry's sister. 


row strip from which no substantial 
eastward advance was made. Its Medi¬ 
terranean ports were acquired only by 
degrees, and by the aid of the maritime 
cities of Italy which sought and found 
a rich commercial harvest by establish¬ 
ing their communities therein. Venice 
and Genoa in particular had their spe¬ 
cial quarters from which intercourse 
with the merchants of the East radi¬ 
ated, and on which this commerce con¬ 
verged. 

The organization of the kingdom 
was mainly the work of Baldwin I 
(1100-1118), who left his cousin, 
afterwards Baldwin II, at Edessa. 
Elected to the succession on the death 
of Baldwin I, the second Baldwin 
(in8-ri3o) carried on the work of 
his predecessor. Both were men of 
ability, but neither was able materially 
to enlarge the kingdom, though the 
capture of Sidon fell in the reign of 
the first, and of Tyre in that of the 
second. Baldwin II was succeeded by 
his son-in-law Fulk of Anjou (1131- 
1143), whose eldest son, Geoffrey, was 
the father of Henry II of England. 
Fulk’s reign was vigorous and success¬ 
ful; but when he died and his French 
county went to Geoffrey, the crown of 
Jerusalem passed to his very youthful 


half-brother, Baldwin III; and 
then disaster began. 

We saw that on the death of 
Malik Shah the Seljuk power dis¬ 
integrated. The great sultan’s at¬ 
tention was concentrated on Persia 
and the East; the enemies against 
whom the crusading hosts had to 
fight their way were the minor sul¬ 
tans of Roum and Mosul, and the 
Egyptian Fatimids in Palestine it¬ 
self. Now, in 1127 the Turk Zangi 
became lord or atabeg of Mosul. 
In the next few years Zangi’s sway 
was extended over Mahomedan 
Syria and Mesopotamia. In 1142 
he turned his arms against Edessa, 
where he was vigorously checked 
by Joscelyn of Courtenay on whom 
Baldwin II, when he became king, 
had bestowed the county. But Joscelyn 
and Fulk died almost at the same mo¬ 
ment; the second Joscelyn was a poor 
creature; the kingdom of Jerusalem 
was out of action; and in 1144 Zangi 
captured the great northern fortress. 
The massacre at Jerusalem was re¬ 
quited in kind—apd in full measure. 
Two years later Zangi died and was 
succeeded by the very able Nour ed- 
Din. The fall of Edessa was the first 
great shock to be experienced by the 
Latin Kingdom. 

Meanwhile in fhe West the struggle 
between Papacy and Empire, temporal 
and spiritual authority, Church and 
State, had passed through its first 
phase. Urban died a fortnight after 
the fall of Jerusalem, the triumphant 
climax of the crusade which he had 
launched, himself unquestionably the 
supreme figure in Christendom His 
successor, Paschal II (1099-1118), was 
resolute to maintain the ascendancy 
that Urban had won. He would make 
no concessions to the unfortunate 
Henry, who was now eager for recon¬ 
ciliation on almost any terms; his son 
Conrad was in arms against him, and 
it was quite impossible for him to bring 
either Germany or Italy under control 
so long as he lay under the papal 
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anathema, a situation which provided 
an unfailing excuse or pretext for re¬ 
bellion. 

Relations of Henry V with Pope Paschal 

enry disinherited Conrad in favor 
of the younger son Henry, who 
was crowned as Heniy V on condition 
that he would exercise no regal rights 
during his father’s life. This indeed 
was of little moment while Conrad was 
still in arms. Conrad, however, died in 
iioi; put Paschal remained deaf to 
Henry’s overtures, and in 1104 the 
younger Henry, ^rho never allowed 
scruples of honor or generosity to stand 
'in the way of what he took to be his 
‘interests, broke faith and called the 
ever rebellious Saxony to arms against 
his father. The emperor lost hope and 
spirit and threw himself on the mercy 
of the young king, who was not 
ashamed to entreat his forgiveness and 
jthen shut him up and compel him to 
'abdicate. Henry IV escaped, but died 
m xio6, denied the papal absolution 
Fo the last. 

s But if Henry V (1106-1125) had 
turned the dispute with the pope t <5 
his own account in the quarrel with 
Henry IV it was with no intentioh of 
surrendering any imperial claims. For 
some time he was occupied with Hun¬ 
garian and Bohemian wars, but in 
1110 he was free to take that matter 
in hand, and descended on Italy with 
an army behind him. Paschal discov¬ 
ered that there was no quarter from 
which he could count upon armed sup¬ 
port, and, in effect, surrendered. The 
Church would yield her temporal 
estates but not her exclusive right of 
ecclesiastical appointment and investi¬ 
ture. 

The offer to sacrifice temporalities 
for spiritual freedom would have been 
magnificent if it had not been dictated 
by fear; but it was correctly inter¬ 
preted as an act of sheer pusillanimity. 
It was accepted as a matter of course 
by Henry, to whom it gave far more 
than he could ever have attempted to 


demand; but when he presented him¬ 
self for coronation as emperor at 
S. Peter’s the ceremony was stopped 
by a scene of furious tumult. Henry 
retired with the pope a prisoner in his 
hands; Paschal gave way altogether, 
conceding even the investituies; the 
mob was not given a second chance, 
and the coronation was carried through 
(mi). 

Paschal might give way, but he 
could not take the churchmen with 
him; they unanimously repudiated the 
compact, and would have repudiated 
his authority altogether had he not, as 
soon as the emperor’s back was turned, 
discovered that the pledge was invalid 
as having been extorted under duiess. 
Moreover, all the forces that had been 
operated against Henry IV in the same 
quarrel were now brought to bear 
against Henry V, while the clergy were 
solid instead of being divided. The 
Empire was in a ferment of plots and 
revolts. In 1118 Paschal died, anew 
pope was' elected; Henry set up an 
ajnipo pe of his own; the new pope 
died,“and the cardinals elected a Bur¬ 
gundian prelate experienced in state- 
crafif. Talixtus II (1119). 

Solutions of the Investiture Question 
n England a practical solution of 
the investiture problem had been 
teached some years before by the wis¬ 
dom of the saintly archbishop Anselm 
and the shrewdness of the particularly 
hardheaded king, -the Conqueror’s 
youngest son, Henry I. The crown 
could propose a candidate for ecclesi¬ 
astical office and veto an unsuitable 
candidate, but otherwise the election 
was to be free: on the other hand, the 
elected candidate must do homage for 
his tempoialities like any lay baron, 
but must not be invested with the spir¬ 
itual office and its symbols by a lay¬ 
man. The Church couldjiot force _a 
.candidate on ‘the. crown not the crown 
on the Church, mid., neither the spir¬ 
itual. nor the temporal power en¬ 
croached on the functions of the other. 
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Calixtus, like Anselm, wanted not 
war but peace; he resolved to seek a 
compromise on the obviously reason- 
ble lines; and that end he achieved, 
not without the many difficulties which 
attend any policy of compromise be¬ 
tween hot antagonists, by the Concor¬ 
dat of Worms (1x22), virtually a repe¬ 
tition of the English settlement. With¬ 
in three years both pope and emperor 
were dead; at Worms the investiture 
conflict was buried. But it had been 
only one phase of a wider one, which 
was by no means ended. 

Struggle for Reform within the Church 

he conflict between the spiritual 
and temporal power was, in fact, 
the political aspect of what was in its 
initiation a religious movement as zeal¬ 
ously supported by the greatest princes 
from Otto the Great to Henry III as 
by the great churchmen. The reform 
of the Church itself, the development 
of its influence in Christianizing a 
world professedly Christian but very 
far from Christian in its normal activi¬ 
ties, was the aim of the Cluniac re¬ 
formers and of the popes from Leo IX 
to Alexander II. That motive was no 
less strong in Hildebrand, but with him 
it led to the conclusion that the king¬ 
dom of God would never be established 
on earth by laymen dominating the 
Church but only by the Church domi¬ 
nating the layman. 

To dominate the laymen the actual 
possession of the temporal power was 
necessary, and hence developed the 
conflict between Church and State. At 
the same time the striving for tem¬ 
poral power was itself a de-spiritualiz- 
ing influence upon those who took a 
leading part in the conflict. But the 
pure religious enthusiasm was con¬ 
stantly finding expression in move¬ 
ments of the same type as that of 
Cluny, the founding and development 
of religious orders bound to an ideal 
rule of life. If Cluny itself had some¬ 
what fallen away, its place as a' spir¬ 
itual power was more than taken by 


the recently founded Cistercian order 
and, above all, by the monastery of 
Clairvaux and its great abbot Bernard. 

To the same impulse was due the 
foundation of those military orders of 
knights bound by the monastic vows of 
celibacy, poverty and obedience, the 
Knights Templars and Knights Hos¬ 
pitallers or Knights of S. John, who 
played so large a part in the eastern 
wars; and of the Austin Canons or 
Canons Regular, ordained to combine 
the functions of the monk, who was 
bound to a rule (“regula”), with the 
ministry of the secular diocesan or 
parish clergy, who were under no spe¬ 
cial rule. 

The Papacy and Roger of Sicily 

C alixtus, a pope whose all too brief 
reign had shown how much could 
yet be done by a man who was both 
strong and wise, was followed by Ho- 
norius II, whose legal acumen had been 
invaluable in the work of shaping the 
Concordat of Worms but did not suf¬ 
fice to make him a competent leader. 
His main difficulties were with the 
third of the Rogers, Roger II of Sicily, 
who had actually succeeded his father, 
Roger I, when a baby, in 1101. Roger 
of Apulia, the son of Guiscard, died in 
1111; his name was extinguished a few 
years later, and Roger of Sicily re¬ 
solved to unite his own county with 
Apulia. 

Both Apulia and Sicily had orig¬ 
inally been granted to Robert Guiscard 
as fiefs held from the pope by Nicholas 
II. Roger effected his object (1127), 
and with very small regard for his 
suzerain proceeded to absorb the re¬ 
maining minor principalities of South 
Italy. Qonorius strove vainly to form 
ja, Jeague against, him, but was com¬ 
pelled to recognize Roger’s claims. 

On the death of Honorius in 1x30 
his successor, regularly elected, was 
Anacletus, a candidate so offensive to 
the advanced party that they elected 
Innocent II in opposition. Innocent 
won the support of Bernard of Clair- 
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vaux, which was of even more impor¬ 
tance than that of the emperor, which 
was also given to him; but the contest 
between pope and antipope continued 
for eight years, during which Anacle- 
tus bought Roger’s support by the title 
of “king” of Sicily, which Innocent— 
the ultimate victor in the strife—was 


the son-in-law of Lothair. Ulti¬ 
mately the son of that marriage, the 
Welf Hen/y the Lion, became duke of 
both Bavaria and Saxony, when his 
cousin, the offspring of the other mar¬ 
riage Frederick, of Hohenstaufen or 
Weiblingen, was seated on the imperial 
throne as Frederick I. From the names 


finally forced to recognize. 

The death of Henry V without a di¬ 
rect heir in jur 2 5 may be regarded as 
the beginning of another rivalry, be¬ 
tween two great German houses, which 
was fraught with future strife. The 
Bavarian house of Welf had been com- 


Welf and Weiblingen derive the Guelph 
and Ghibelline, which later became the 
party labels of certain Italian factions, 
these originating as Welf papalists and 
Hohenstaufen or Weiblingen imperial¬ 
ists. 

Lothair’s seizure of some of Fred- 


monly at odds with a suc¬ 
cession of emperors and 
had habitually sided with 
the Papacy. The duke¬ 
dom of Swabia had passed 
to Frederick, of Hohen¬ 
staufen and Weiblingen, 
whose wife was the sister 
and his sons the nephews 
of Henry V. Those sons, 
Frederick and Conrad, 
were now respectively 
dukes of Swabia and 
Franconia. Henry had 
destined one or other of 



erick’s lands brought on a 
civil war, in which Con¬ 
rad of Franconia was set 
up as a rival German 
king; but in 1135 the 
Hohenstaufen gave way 
and general peace was es¬ 
tablished, the old emperor 
—who was then past sev¬ 
enty—being too politic to 
fee vindictive. Lothair 
did, in fact, devote him¬ 
self mainly to the cause 
of peace, greatly to the 
benefit of the Empire, es- 


his nephews to be 
his successor, but 
the combination of 
Bavaria with Sax¬ 
ony gave the im¬ 
perial crown to the 
old and able duke of 
Saxony, Lothair II 
(1125-37). 


Origin oi Guelphs and 
Ghibellines 


HP? 


matrimonial 
o m plications 


are not without in¬ 


terest. Henry the 
Black of Bavaria, 
who died next year, 
was the father-in- 


law of Frederick, 
but his son, Henry 
the Proud became 



SEALS OF RUFUS AND MAUD 
Lower: seal of William II ‘•Rufus'* 
( 1087 — 1100 ). Top: that of Maud or 
Matilda, the “Empress" (she had first 
married the emperor Henry V), whose 
struggles with Stephen (1125-35) rent 
the kingdom. 

British Museum 


pecially by his mis¬ 
sionary zeal on the 
^ still pagan and bar¬ 
barian northeastern 
marches. Instigated 
by Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, he went to 
Italy to support In¬ 
nocent II against 
1 Anacletus and his 
ally Roger, and to 
be officially crowned 
emperor by the 
pope; but the final 
effect of his inter¬ 
position was a seri¬ 
ous quarrel which 
only his own death 
(1x37) prevented 
from developing into 
a state of open hos¬ 
tilities, , 
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Henry the Proud, duke of Bavaria 
and also of Saxony and lord of great 
possessions in Tuscany, aspired to the 
succession; but his power as a prince 
was, in the eyes of other German prin¬ 
ces, a very good reason for not making 
him emperor. A diet 
attended by neither 
Saxons nor Bavarians 
elected Conrad of 
Franconia, the first 
Hohenstaufen emperor. 

As was to be ex¬ 
pected, the immediate 
result was civil war, 
which was not ended 
by Hen^'s death in 
1139, his duchies hav¬ 
ing been officially for¬ 
feited while refusing to 
acknowledge their new 
dukes. A peace, how¬ 
ever, was presently 
patched up by the rein¬ 
statement of the boy 
Henry (the Lion) in 
the Saxon duchy and 
of his mother and step¬ 
father, the count of the 
Palatinate (for she 
promptly married 
again), in Bavaria. 

The peace had not long 
been established when 
the West was startled 
by the ominous news 
of the fall of Edessa, the outer bulwark 
of Christendom in Asia. 

England and Scotland in Norman Times 
ngland during the first half of 
the twelfth century was passing 
through tHe" best and also the worst 
periods of the Norman rule. William I 
had reigned in the capacity of a con¬ 
queror who had to establish his domi¬ 
nation over the conquer ed English and 
also over tha mewjiaronage, Norman, 
French, Breton or Fleming, with whom 
he had to share the spoil. William II, 
a soldier hardly inferior to his"father, 
reigned as a tyrant by the might of his 


arm. Henry I (1100-1135) won the 
name of the Lion of Justice not be¬ 
cause he cared in the least for justice 
in the abstract, but because he saw the 
way to power in enforcing stern justice 
whenever it did not collide with his 
own interest, and it 
paid him better to rule 
a well ordered than an 
orderless state. 

But when Henry 
died, leaving a daugh¬ 
ter, who was married 
to Geoffrey of Anjou 
(her first husband had 
been the emperor 
Henry V), but no son, 
his nephew Stephen of 
B10 i s captured the 
crown, and there fol¬ 
lowed a period of ap¬ 
palling misrule or no¬ 
rule while 'his adher¬ 
ents and those of his 
cousin the “Empress 
Maud” fought each 
other up and down the 
country, robbing and 
pillaging; so that men 
cried out that “Christ 
and his saints slept,” 
and the only power 
which sought to up¬ 
hold some standard of 
justice and decency 
was the Church. 

The period, on the other hand, was 
one of very marked progress in the 
northern kingdom of Scotland. Mal¬ 
colm III, after ridding himself of 
Macbeth, had established himself on 
the throne with no rival. He kept or 
broke the peace with the Normans as 
occasion suggested, and found it advis¬ 
able to pay some sort of homage to 
both the Williams; but whether it was 
for his crown or only for estates held 
by him in the north of England is a 
question quite impossible of certain so¬ 
lution. But no Scots king after him, 
except his son Edgar, admitted an Eng- 
lish king’s title to overlordship. 
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STANDARD OF BATTLE 
In 11,18 the Scots weie defeated 
near Northallerton by the English 
border militia at the Battle of the 
Standard, so called from the cru¬ 
cifix that led them to victory. 
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Mote than any of his predecessors, 
however, he did deliberately Anglicize 
the Lowlands under the influence of 
his wife Margaret, a princess of the old 
English royal family; from which two 
lesults followed: the Latin Church 
finally predominated over the the 
Celtic Church in Scotland as well as in 
England, and, through the marriage of 
his daughter to Henry I of England, 
the blood of the house of Alfred has 
flowed in the veins of every king or 
queen regnant thereafter In England or 
Scotland until this day. 

Malcolm was killed on an English 
foray in 1093, when his brother Donal- 
bane usurped the throne, to be ejected 
later by Malcolm’s sons, three of whom 
reigned in succession. The third, 
David I (1124-53), played an active 
part in England as a feudatory in re¬ 
spect of English earldoms, and on be¬ 
half of his niece the Empress Maud. 
His reign confirmed what might be 
called a perpetual alliance between the 
crown and the Church in Scotland as 
against the feudal nobility, but it also 
gave the nobility its special brand of 
feudalism by the bestowal of many 
fiefs upon Normans who wenT also 
feudatories of the king of England. 

In France the power of the mon¬ 
archy grew under the successors of 
Philip I. They followed a policy of 
pafient and cautious persistence that 
bore steady fruit. Louis VI “the Fat” 
(1x08-37) allied the crown with the 
Church by being always ready to pose 
or act as the champion of. the op¬ 
pressed, especially of oppressed clerics, 
against tyrannical barons; he chose 
men as his counsellors net because they 
were powerful but Because they were 
qgfiful , herein following the example of 
his shrewd and troublesome vassal 
Henry I of Normandy and England; 
he skillfully fostered the feuds of the 
vassals themselves, and not infre¬ 
quently reaped material profit there¬ 
by; and when he died his son Louis 
Vn (1137-80) continued the same 
policy of alliance with the Church and 
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the undermining of the powers of the 
the nobles. 

But one most promising step which 
Louis VII took proved in the end to 
be most disastrous. While he was 
ciown prince, he married Eleanor, the 
youthful heiress of Aquitaine, who 
brought with her wider territories 
than were under the sway of any other 
French feudatory; but within a short 
time they quarreled so seriously that 
the marriage was dissolved, on the 
ground of consanguinity, and the in¬ 
sulted Eleanor was promptly united to 
Henry count of Anjou, duke of Nor¬ 
mandy and heir to the throne of Eng¬ 
land; who thereby became duke of 
Aquitaine also, and lord of more than 
another quarter of France. 

hile the Latin Kingdom was 
holding its own in Syria, the 
Chiistian states were again advancing 
in Spain, where the conflict was tak¬ 
ing increasingly the character of a war 



JOHN II COMNENUS AND HIS SON 
John II succeeded Alexius Comnenas at Con¬ 
stantinople in 1118 and proved as able a ruler 
as his astu tely diplomatic father. This illttmi- 
natiWnprom'a InanufiTnpf Hated it 28 shows 
him and bis son Alexis crowned bv Christ. 
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of religion. Such would, in any case, 
have been the inevitable effect of the 
crusades in the East, which had stirred 
the spirit of fanaticism in Christians 
and Moslems alike, as it had not been 
stirred in the earlier conflicts. But to 
this was added the fact that the Ber¬ 
ber Almoravids were very much more 
intolerant than the Long-established 
Moors of Spain, and their harsh treat¬ 
ment of their “Mozarabic” (i.e. 
Christian) subjects affected popular 
sentiment much as had the violence of 
the Turks in Palestine. The Spani¬ 
ards were looked upon and regarded 
themselves as crusaders, and other cru¬ 
saders bound for Palestine considered 
that campaigning in Spain en route 
was a partial fulfilment at least of their 
crusading vows. Saracens were the 
enemies of the Cross, whether in Spain 
or in Syria. 

We saw that Alfonso VI of Cas¬ 
tile made a great advance, which 
was checked by the appearance of 
the Almoravid Yussuf, who was 
threatening to reverse the position 
when he died in 1106. For the next 
few years internal dissensions among 
Christians on one side and Saracens 
on the other prevented any material 
advance of either. But in 1118 Al¬ 
fonso I of Aragon captured Saragossa, 
which had hitherto defied the efforts 
of the Spanish princes, thereafter dealt 
repeated blows to the Moors in Va¬ 
lencia, and before his death in 1134 
raised Ar agon to a foremost place 
among tftS" 13 u 5 gdoms, which it had not 
hitherto achieved. 

His work in the east of the penin¬ 
sula was carried on by Raymond 
Berengar, count of Barcelona, who 
later united Aragon with Catalonia by 
marrying Alfonso’s daughter Petro- 
trilla. On the western side Alfonso 
count of Portugal converted his little 
county into the kingdom of Portugal, 
between 1139 and 1148, by conquer¬ 
ing the country as far as Lisbon; and 
in ii4g Sancho IX of Castile sig¬ 
nalized the capture of Calatrava by 
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setting up there a. Cistercian monas¬ 
tery. This great advance was facili¬ 
tated by the rise in Morocco of a new 
and still more fanatical Berber sect 
which, having there won the mastery, 
invaded Spain in 1145. The four 
years during which the Almohades 
were overturning the Almoravids were 
the opportunity of the Spaniards. 

Events in the Eastern Empire 

eanwhile there had been no co¬ 
operation between the Eastern 
Empire and the Latin crusaders. From 
their first appearance at Constanti¬ 
nople, Alexius had realized that he 
had very little to hope and much to 
fear from them; he had done far more 
to thwart than to help them; and after 
his death in 1x18 his successor John 
had seen no reason to change an atti¬ 
tude which was fully reciprocated by 
the Latins, or “Franks,” as the East 
called them and calls the Europeans 
to this day. Even in Palestine itself 
the Franks distinguished between their 
“Catholic” and their “Orthodox” sub¬ 
jects, taxing the latter but not the 
former. 

John (1x18-43) was an able and 
Just ruler who gave to the Empire 
peace at home and was usually suc¬ 
cessful in such wars as he found it 
necessary to wage abroad, but he 
sought no reconciliation with the 
Franks. There was at least one re¬ 
spect in which the Empire had suf¬ 
fered from the establishment of the 
Latin Kingdom; the Levantine ports 
had robbed Constantinople of its trade, 
which had passed into the hands of 
the Genoese and Venetians; and the 
loss had not been made good by the 
trading concessions in Constantinople 
itself granted by Alexius to the great 
maritime republic on the Adriatic. 

Fate of the Second Crusade 

^tTHE.jall of Edessa startled the West 
and raised to white heat the cru¬ 
sading ardor of Bernard of Clairvaux, 
“whose appeals for a new crusade rang 
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through Christendom. Several expedi¬ 
tions on a considerable scale had set 
forth since the First Crusade, but all 
such had collapsed with varying de¬ 
grees of ignominy. A mighty effort 
was now called for. Louis VII of 
France, already bent on taking the 
Cross to expiate a catastrophe for 
which he felt that he had been re¬ 
sponsible, answered the appeal. With 
less enthusiasm the emperor Conrad 
III was persuaded to follow Louis’ 
example. 

Yet the fate of that so-called Second 
Crusade was the Late of its . predeces¬ 
sors. It was headed by two of the 
three most powerful monarchs oi the 
West (for Roger of Sicily had in hand 
the separate business of conquering 
Saracens in Africa). X* me t with 
nothing but disaster. Conrad was first 
in the field. With a pretense of aid 
from his brother-emperor Manuel 


(1143-80), John’s successor at Con¬ 
stantinople, he passed into Asia Minor 
in 1146 with a mighty host; Louis fol¬ 
lowed next year, but was joined at 
Nicsea by Conrad with only the rem¬ 
nant of his army, which had been cut 
to pieces. The crusaders tried a new 
route to the south coast; of those who 
reached it only a few were able to em¬ 
bark for Syria; the rest perished mis¬ 
erably. The small band remaining 
flung itself on Damascus, and would 
seem to have been on the point of 
taking it, when the leaders were 
tricked by, treasonable counsels into 
changing their plan of attack, whereby 
failure became inevitable; and .first 
Conrad and then Louis went home 
with the followers that were left to 
them (1149). 

In 1152 Conrad died; and the 
choice of the imperial electors fell 
upon his nephew Frederick Barbarossa. 
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CHAPTER 19 


EAST AND WEST: CONFLICT AND 
INTERCOURSE. 1152—1216 


he brief period of sixty-four 
years covered by the present 
chapter is crowded with striking 
figures and dramatic events. It opens 
with the accession of perhaps the 
noblest, though not the most success¬ 
ful, in the long "line of the Western 
emperors. Frederick I Earbarossa 
was the son of Conrad Ill’s elder 
brother, whom he had succeeded as 
duke of Swabia. His mother was a 
Welf, sister of Henry the Proud and 
aunt of Henry the Lion, the young 
duke of Saxony; there were high hopes 
that the union in his person of the 
houses of Hohenstaufen and Welf 
would end the division of Germany 
into partisans of one or the other 
family. 

He had taken part in his uncle’s 
crusade and had won high distinction 
therein; and he had played a very 
creditable part in the strifes which had 
followed Conrad’s return to Germany. 
If any man could have translated into 
actual fact the idea of the emperor as 
the accepted head of a united Chris¬ 
tendom, Frederick Barbarossa would 
have done it. His failure was a final 
demonstration that the ideal—which 
he pursued all his life—was unattain¬ 
able. 

Qualities of Frederick Barbarossa 

et the outset of his reign seemed 
to promise that it was practicable. 
Frederick’s known qualities had made 
the election almost unanimous; there 
was an unwonted disposition towards 
loyalty, markedly displayed by his 
cousin of Saxony, who was rewarded 
by reinstatement in the Bavarian 
duchy also. In two years confidence 


in Frederick and the stability of his 
position in Germany were almost con¬ 
firmed, and he could turn to his other 
kingdom of Italy, where the German 
king’s authority was seldom effective 
when his back was turned. But the 
premature move had the usual result; 
disturbances broke out in Germany, 
and before a twelvemonth was out the 
emperor had to hasten north again to 
quell them. And the Italian expedi¬ 
tion had prepared a fresh crop of 
troubles. 

Many of the cities of Lombardy 
and Tuscany had latterly acquired a 
great degree of autonomy. Broadly, 
they had first escaped from lay to 
episcopal overlordships, and then ex¬ 
tracted practical self-government from 
ffie reluctant bishops. They now saw 
tfieir self-government endangered by 
the appearance of a king with the 
loftiest idea of royal responsibilities, 
but also of royal authority; their atti¬ 
tude was already that of sullen mis¬ 
trust, very obvious in the case of 
Milan; and this was intensified— 
though they gave their allegiance—by 
the drastic methods of Frederick in 
dealing with signs of recalcitrance. 

Rome Infected by Revolution 

oreover, Frederick alienated 
Rome as well as the Lombard 
cities. A succession of weak popes 
had followed the death of Innocent II 
in 1143. In that year the people of 
Rome, moved by the example of Lom¬ 
bardy, had set up a commune, reject¬ 
ing the suzerainty of their bishop the 
pope. The popes—one of whom, 
Lucius II, lost his life in attempting 
to suppress the revolution— were 
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FREDERICK I, BARBAROSSA 
Frederick I (c 1124-90) became German king 
TO lisa and emperor in 1155 Despite his 
marked ability his reign was not fortunate feu 
the Empire He is figured in this relief in the 
cloister of S Zeno, at Reichenhall in Bavaria 

forced to give way, while the revolu¬ 
tionaries were led by the ardent eccle¬ 
siastical and political reformer Arnold 
of Brescia, whom Innocent had con¬ 
demned as a heretic. The popes had 
abated none of their theoretical 
claims, but their temporal authority 
had fallen to a very low ebb, and was 
practically ignored by their nominal 
vassal. King Roger of Sicily and South 
Italy. 

Then in 1154 (which happened also 
to be the year of Henry of Anjou’s 
accession in England) Roger died, 
leaving as his heir William, called 


“The Bad.” Frederick crossed the 
Alps to assert his authority in Lom¬ 
bardy, and the only Englishman m 
the entire list of the popes, Nicholas 
Breakspear, became Pope Adrian IV. 

Adrian was a strong man, resolute, 
feailess, utterly convinced of the 
Gregorian theory of the papal suprem¬ 
acy. He faced the commune boldly, 
and frightened the Romans into ex¬ 
pelling Arnold by laying the city 
under an interdict. At his call Fred¬ 
erick, who desired formal coronation 
as emperor in S. Peter’s, came to his 
aid; for the Normans in the south 
were threatening (1155). The first 
meeting of the pope and the emperor 
almost wrecked the accord, since 
Adrian required Frederick to alight 
and hold his horse’s bridle while he 
dismounted. Frederick first refused, 
then gave way; but the event was 
ominous. Frederick was crowned, but 
it was hard to say whether the Roman 
populace was more hostile to the pope 
or the emperor; and at this juncture 
the latter found that the call for his 
return to Germany was imperative. 
He left Adrian to make what he could 
by himself of a very critical situation 
and recrossed the Alps. 

By his timely return to Germany 
Frederick effected a new pacification. 
The main troubles had been caused by 
the count palatine of the Rhine, and 
by Henry of Babenburg, who had 
been dispossessed in Bavaria by the 
restoration of Henry the Lion. Fred¬ 
erick now severed the East Mark— 
Austria—from Bavaria and erected it 
into a hereditary duchy for the Bab¬ 
enburg; Saxony retained the Middle 
Mark; while Albert the Bear, when 
forced to resign Saxony on the earlier 
restoration of Henry, had been pla¬ 
cated with the Northern Mark of 
Brandenburg, which in the course of 
centuries was to develop into the king¬ 
dom of Prussia. Frederick also greatly 
strengthened his own position by 
marrying the heiress of Burgundy, 
which was thus attached to the pos- 
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sessions of the imperial house. But 
it was only by making politic conces¬ 
sions to the greater nobles that he was 
able to collect the great force with 
which he proposed in 1158 to impose 
his authority on Italy once for all. 

Imperial Designs upon Italy 

oh Adrian had the full courage of 
his convictions. He had no in¬ 
tention of standing to the emperor 
only in such a relation as that of 
earlier popes to an Otto or a Henry 
III. Obviously his Hildebrandine 
ideals were incompatible with the im¬ 
perial ideals of Barbarossa, .and to 
face that main issue minor issues must 
be sacrificed. While Frederick was 
establishing a long unparalleled su¬ 
premacy in Germany, Adrian was 
providing himself with allies, making 
terms with the Normans, with the 
Roman commune, with the communes 
of the north which were preparing to 
defy the common enemy of their inde¬ 
pendence, the German emperor. 
When Frederick in the plenitude of 
his success in Germany was holding a 
splendid diet at Besangon, Adrian’s 
emissary propounded ecclesiastical 
grievances in terms which he intended 
as a claim to the over-riding authority 
of the pope. 

In 1158, then, Frederick entered 
Italy at the head of a great army; 
without as yet an open breach with 
Adrian, but with manifestly strained 
relations, ostensibly for the purpose of 
reducing the defiant cities, Milan and 
her supporters, to submission. Milan 
had formed and headed a league; 
jealousy of Milan had brought about 
the formation of an opposition league, 
which saw its profit in supporting the 
emperor and claiming the reward of 
loyalty. So stubborn, however, was 
the resistance that Milan itself was 
only taken after a three years’ siege, 
paying a proportionate penalty. For 
in each city Frederick appointed an 
official of his own, an alien governor 
called a “podestk,” which meant the 


total disappearance of autonomy; and 
the inevitable ejection of the podestas 
was an act of open rebellion. The fall 
of Milan seemed to signalize the de¬ 
cisive triumph of the German em¬ 
peror. In 1x62 Frederick returned to 
Germany. 

His troubles were not at their end 
but at their beginning. When Adrian 
died, in 1159, the cardinals elected an 
anti-imperial champion in Alexander 
III. The imperialist opposition 
elected an anti-pope, Victor IV. 
Driven from Rome and hardly able to 
hold his ground in Italy, but formally 
acknowledged by the kings of France 
and England, Alexander, in 1x62, took 
refuge in France; and on his side was 
the whole weight of the great monastic 



. HENRY THE LION AND HIS 
CONSORT 

Ambition distinguished Henry the Lion (1129- 
95), duke of Saxony and Bat aria, but he died 
in eclipse at Brunswick, where he is buried 
with his second wife, Matilda, daughter of 
Henry II of England 
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orders in which lay the main strength 
of the Church, 

As in the older quarrels, German 
loyalty to the emperor was not wholly 
proof against the influence of the 
Church, though the fact did not at 
once manifest itself. The settlement 
of Italy, however, was far too super¬ 
ficial to last. A new league, encour¬ 
aged by Venice, was formed by 
Verona, in 1164; the leaguers expelled 
their podestas: Alexander returned to 
Rome (1165) and excommunicated 
the emperor—generally a sure means 
of fomenting disloyalty. Once more, 
at the end of 1166, Frederick de¬ 
scended upon Italy at the head of a 
great host. 

By taking the Mont Cenis route he 
turned the flank of the defense and 
marched straight on Rome, which fell, 
after a hard siege, in the late summer, 
Alexander making his escape to the 
Normans. But in the hour of victory 
a great pestilence smote the armies of 
the “enemy of the Church,” shattered 
the conquering host, and encouraged 
the league to fresh energy. It only re¬ 
mained for Frederick to extract him¬ 
self and what was left of his forces 
from Italy as best he could at the be¬ 
ginning of xi 68 , 

Six years passed during which the 
emperor was striving to pacify the 
growing uneasiness in Germany, where 
the power of Henry the Lion, like the 
power of Henry, duke of Aquitaine 
and king of England, in France, was 
growing greater than beseemed a 
vassal, and the preponderance of the 
papal party among the churchmen 
was constantly increasing. In Italy 
the rivalries of the cities were crum¬ 
bling in face of the imperial menace 
to their common liberties; one after 
another joined the Lombard league, 
pledged to mutual defense of those 
liberties. In 1174 Frederick could 
wait no longer; for the fifth time he 
led an army into Lombardy, though a 
far smaller one. Two years later he 
met with a decisive defeat at Legnano, 
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due mainly to the stubborn burgher 
infantry. 

Frederick had learned his lesson. 
Perhaps the real greatness of his char¬ 
acter was most conclusively displayed 
in his recognition of the defeat as a 
proof that he had been in the wrong, 
and his courage in acting upon that 
very unpalatable conviction. He 
sought his peace with the pope, for he 
was not yet prepared to accept defeat 
at the hands of the rebel cities. But 
Alexander would not desert the cause 
and the alliances to which he was 
pledged. Frederick gave way. In 
effect he conceded all. For the second 
time an emperor threw himself at the 
feet of a pope and besought his pardon 
with tears. But Gregory had not been 
above inflicting degrading humiliation 
on Henry at Canossa; if at Venice 
(1177) Frederick humbled himself, 
Alexander, too, was great enough to 
know his adversary’s greatness in de¬ 
feat. On both sides the reconciliation 
was genuine; and it remained un¬ 
broken till Alexander’s death, in 1181. 

Substance of the Treaty of Constance 

he details of the Italian settle¬ 
ment involved long negotiation 
and were finally completed by the 
treaty of Constance in 1183. Practi¬ 
cally it established the cities as free 
self-governing states “owing little more 
than a nominal allegiance to the em¬ 
peror. When they were released from 
the fear of him, they returned to their 
old rivalries and dissensions. When 
Frederick returned to Italy in 1x84 it 
was to find among his old enemies 
friends and among his old friends 
efiemies; but there was on his part no 
revival of his old policy. The chief 
outcome of that last visit was the 
marriage of his own son and heir, 
Henry, to Constance, the heiress of 
the Sicilian crown. The union of Nor¬ 
man and Hohenstaufen was to bear 
unexpected fruit. 

At the moment, however, a crisis 
was arriving in the East which ab- 
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sorbed the emperor’s closing years. 
In 1187 the Sultan Saladin captured 
Jerusalem. Before turning to the 
••Third Crusade,” the other move¬ 
ments in East and West during the 
period of Fred¬ 
erick’s struggle with 
Adrian and Alexan¬ 
der demand our at- 
f ention. 

Frederick had 
started on his career 
with the definite de¬ 
sign of realizing the 
theoretical idea of 
the emperor as the 
-esponsible but in¬ 
disputable head of 
Christendom, jn con¬ 
junction with but 
not in subordination 
to the supreme 
spiritual authority, 
the pope. Because 
t h e line between 
spiritual and tem¬ 
poral was impossible 
to define, the con¬ 
test between Em¬ 
pire and Papacy had 
been renewed; and 
in the conflict be¬ 
tween Frederick and 
Alexander the pope 
had been unmistak¬ 
ably the victor. 

Frederick Crushes 
Henry the Lion 

n Germany, how¬ 
ever, Frederick 
met with a much 
greater measure of 
success. How real 
was his power there 
may be seen from 
the career of his 
mightiest feudatory Henry the Lion, a 
prince whose dominions stretched from 
the North Sea to the Adriatic. It would 
hardly be fair to say that Henry be¬ 
came disloyal; but his interest in the 


consolidation and extension of his own 
dominion made him withdraw from the 
active support which he had at first 
given to the imperial policy Frederick 
had inaugurated in Italy. 

Like Albert the 
Bear in Branden¬ 
burg, Henry pushed 
his power eastward 
over the .Slavonic 
peoples beyond the 
imperial border. 
Tribes which had re¬ 
sisted for centuries 
were brought under 
his sway; he 
founded cities, built 
churches and 
planted German 
colonies even in 
Hungary; his power 
grew so that he 
sought to make him¬ 
self absolute in his 
duchies; he took to 
wife the daughter of 
a king, Henry II of 
England. His ac¬ 
tivities and his 
growing power ex¬ 
cited hostility 
among his own vas¬ 
sals and anxiety in 
his suzerain, as well 
as the jealousy of 
other princes lay 
and ecclesiastical. 
But only after Fred¬ 
erick’s defeat at 
Legnano and h i s 
submission to the 
pope did the em¬ 
peror come into di¬ 
rect collision with 
his mighty vassal. 

Nevertheless the 
result was the de¬ 
cisive victory of the emperor. Henry 
was deprived of his duchies and ban¬ 
ished, though he was allowed to retain 
lands in Brunswick and elsewhere 
(1180). Bavaria passed from the 



VESTMENTS OF S. THOMAS 
Thomas Becket was canonized in 1173 , 
bUjt from the moment of his murder he 
was venerated as a samt and martyr. 
Memorials of him were eagerly sought 
and preserved as 'acred relics. 

Sans Museum, photo, Paul Robert 
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house of Welf to the house of Wittels- 
bach, Saxony between the Elbe and 
the \Veser to the son of Albert the 
Bear, and the more western lands 
were attached to the ai chbishopric of 
Cologne—recent events having forced 
Frederick actively to seek ecclesiasti¬ 
cal support—as the duchy of West¬ 
phalia. And although Henry did 
afterwards make an attempt to recover 
his position, it resulted in a complete 
failure. 

Thus when the news of the fall of 
Jerusalem came from the east in 1187, 
Frederick had done something towards 
the retrieval of his defeat in Italy by 
his new alliance with Sicily, and his 
power in Germany was at its height. 
The Papacy had passed into the feeble 
hands of short-lived popes since the 
death of Alexander; and by himself 
taking the Cross as the leader of a 
new crusade and the champion of 
Christendom against the infidel, Fred¬ 
erick seemed to have assumed once 
more the highest function of the im¬ 
perial ideal, the function which Urban 
had once so effectively assumed for the 
Papacy. 

Growing Autonomy of the Cities 

feature of the whole period com- 
'~”mon to all the Western powers 
was one which we have already re¬ 
marked in Italy, the development of 
self-government in the commercial 
cities. Primarily this meant their re- 
- lease from the overlordship—which 
often meant the tyranny—of mag¬ 
nates lay or ecclesiastical, though the 
willingness of the churchmen to con¬ 
cede large powers of self-government 
to the cities under their jurisdiction so 
far simplified the process. Lay lords 
too were often not unwilling to make 
concessions at a price. Every mon¬ 
arch, moreover, was ready to weaken 
the personal resources of a turbulent 
baronage and to lend a favorable ear 
to complaints or demands which could 
be ‘counted on to make the crown the 
immediate overlord. 


Frederick in Italy tried hard to re¬ 
sist the movement as rendering the 
cities too independent, but elsewhere 
the independent city might be re¬ 
garded as practically a certain ally of 
the crown in aiming at reducing the 
power of the feudatories; and a sov¬ 
ereign in want of money could on 
occasion—as when Richard wanted to 
equip his crusade—drive bargains by 
conceding chartered privileges. 

In Germany, France and England 
alike it was the primary aim of states¬ 
manship to strengthen the central gov¬ 
ernment, and the primary difficulty of 
so doing lay in the power of the indi¬ 
vidual magnates, who could call their 
own feudal forces out to resist the 
central authority. Therefore, except 
when the temporal was in direct col¬ 
lision with the spiritual authority, or 
when cities claimed immunities incom¬ 
patible with the authority of the 
crown, the regular tendency was for 
the crown to combine with the church¬ 
men and to foster and multiply free 
municipalities, as a counterpoise to the 
teriitorial magnates. Italy provided 
precisely the two exceptions; there the 
opposition to the crown arose not 
nearly so much from the nobles as 
from the Church and from the cities. 
There, moreover, the Church and the 
cities defeated the crown; and the re¬ 
sult was that there the free cities vir¬ 
tually developed into free states. 

"Both in France and in England the 
power of the crown progressed. In 
England sheer exhaustion brought the 
anarchy to an end when in 1153 
Stephen came to terms with Henry 
“Fitz-Empress.” Next year Stephen 
died, and Henry, the newly made hus¬ 
band of the ex-queen of Erance, a 
vassal of the French king in virtue of 
his lordship over a full half of the 
lands of France, became Henry II. 
king of England. HSTaim was no 
doubt the extension of his domains in 
France, butjijs main business was the 
organization of his English kingdom. 
Tfie whole country was so utterly sick 
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of anarchy that the nobles themselves 
welcomed a strong ruler and backed 
him in stamping out disorder and as¬ 
serting the royal authority and the 
supremacy of the law. 

Henry’s Conflict with Thomas Beeket 

ntxi, Henry’s sons grew up and 
defied restraint, no rebellious 
feudatory stood a chance against him, 
and he cairied out, and indeed carried 
much farther, that systematization of 
the methods of government which his 
grandfather Henry I 
had inaugurated._His 
most serious difficul¬ 
ties at home arose 
from his endeavor to 
combat the preten¬ 
sion of his archbishop, 

Thomas Beeket* that 
the clergy were sub¬ 
ject only to the law of 
the Church and ex¬ 
empt from lay juris¬ 
diction. Even in that 
quarrel he would have 
won—for the baron¬ 
age was with him— 
but for the murder of 
the archbishop. 

Though he quarreled 
with the archbishop 
he refused to quarrel 
with either Adrian or 
Alexander, both of 
whom had more than 
sufficient leason for 
desiring to remain on 
good terms both with 
him and with Louis 
VII. And he not only 
organized the govern¬ 
ment of England, but 
added to his dominion 
the lordship of Ire¬ 
land — without, as 
must be admitted, 
taking steps to make 
that lordship effec¬ 
tive. Also he was the 
only king of England 


who succeeded in compelling a king of 
Scots to acknowledge his suzerainty, in 
the treaty of Falaise (1175) when he 
held William “the Lion” a prisoner. 
That treaty, however, was abrogated 
fourteen years later by his son and suc¬ 
cessor Richard I Cceur-de-Lion. 

It was characteristic of Henry that, 
like some of the strongest rulers in the 
past, such.as Charlemagne and Alfred 
.the Great, he made constant use of 
the council "of magnates, not on the 
theory that their assent to his reforms 



MARTYRDOM OF S. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY 
His resistance to wliat he regarded as encroachments upon the 
legal privileges of the clergy led to Thomas Beeket incurring hos¬ 
tility from Henry II which culminated m his assassination in 
Canterbury cathedral December 29 , 1170 The tragedy is vividly 
portrayed in this early i-jth century manuscript 
Ei itish Museum Harlcinn MSS 510 a 
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BALDWIN III ON CAMPAIGN 

K«iM in til fii? 6 i ' '•ui.cettioi hi 1 - lather, 
ft’V i- iinn nt Jeru-dltm iii 114 : !>ut tiitl 
'i>t <t*'iin e I vtrr until iiij Hi' ten jears 
pet'i i al reign va- a’lii >'t iiitireL ncupied in 
inrtirf chieflj with Nntir e<l Din of Mosul. 

It im Di I’anajus * Terrcm Sau.tam' 

was necessary, but partlv to test pub¬ 
lic feeling, and partly because, their 
formal approval of his proposals once 
pronounced, they were practically de¬ 
barred from offering subsequent oppo¬ 
sition. The practice, however, helped 
later to give warrant to the doctrine 
that the council was consulted “of 
right,” not merely "of the king's 
grace.” But of more immediate im¬ 
portance at the time was the fact that 
Hemy’s methods of establishing the 
royal authority fixed more firmly than 
before in the English political mind 
the fundamental principle of the su¬ 
premacy of the law, which was pres¬ 
ently to he formulated in the Great 
Charter extorted from his "son John, 
and underlies in England far more 
than in any other country the whole 
history of her constitutional develop¬ 
ment. 

But Henry, king of England, was 
at the same time in France the most 
powerful feudatory and rival of the 
crown, a still more serious menace to 
the central authority thair his son-in- 
law Henry the Lion to that of Ger¬ 
many. In fact he spent more of his 
time in France than in England, en¬ 
deavoring to extend and consolidate 
his power there by the absorption of 
provinces to which his wife could ex¬ 
hibit a technical claim. To a great 
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extent he was successful. Louis found 
in Henry the grand obstacle to his in¬ 
sidious policy of strengthening the 
crown, which was none too strong, 
by fostering dissensions among the 
greater feudatories. It was left to 
Louis's able and unscrupulous son 
Philip to cairy that policy to a tri¬ 
umphant issue after Henry had long 
been dead. 

In the contest between Henry and 
his suzerain, diplomatic more than 
directly military, nothing helped Louis 
so much as the perpetual discords be¬ 
tween Henry, his wife and his sons, 
who were apt to make common cause 
with Louis and his son after him— 
Louis died in 1180—to free themselves 
from their father’s control. The con¬ 
test between father and sons was not 
yet at an end when the unlooked-for 
thunder-clap, the news of the fall of 
Jerusalem, reverberated over Europe, 
calling a disunited Christendom to 
arms in one sacred cause. 

After the fall of Edessa there had 
been no immediate advance of the 
Crescent against the Cross. Islam, as 
usual, suffered from its divisions, and 
the Seljuk sultanate at Bagdad was 
ended in disastrous collision with the 
eastern Turks in 1159; its power was 
never brought into play against the 
Latin kingdom, whose active adver¬ 
saries were always the western sultans 
or governors in Syria, or the wazirs 
who dominated the Fatimid khalifatc 
in Egypt. 

At Jerusalem Baldwin III, the boy 
who succeeded Fulk as king, grew up 
to be an exceedingly capable and 
popular prince. The most dangeious 
of his enemies was Zanghi’s successoi 
at Mosul, Nour ed-Din, who was, 
however, more seriously concerned 
with extending his power over Moslem 
rivals than with attacking the Chris¬ 
tian kingdom, for which a real expan¬ 
sion, based only on its own resources, 
was practically out of the question, 
though in the collisions which took 
place the honors perhaps rested rather 
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vv.th the “Franks." Baldwin died 
when still a young man in 1163, and 
was followed by his brother Almeric or 
Amalric. 

Xow, at this time the ruling wazir 
in Egypt was ejected: he bethought 
himself of appealing to Xoui ed-Din, 
supreme in Syria since he had brought 
Damascus under his sway. Nour ed- 
Din sent an army under his general 
Shirkuh, who restored the wazir 
Shawer. Shawer took alarm at the 
power of his restorer, broke with him, 
and invited aid from the king of 
Jeiusalem. Shirkuh, having captured 
Pelusium, was besieged there by 
Shawer and Almeric. The outcome of 
the very confused campaigning which 
went on in Egypt and Syria between 
1164 and 1169, in which Shirkuh’s 
nephew Sala ed-Din Yusuf Ibn Eyub 
won brilliant distinction, was the with¬ 
drawal of Almeric (who died shoitly 
afterwaids) from Egypt, the immedi¬ 
ate establishment there of Shirkuh 
himself as wazir of the Fatimid khahf, 
and, on his death, the 
succession to that of¬ 
fice of Sala ed-Din, 
the great “Saladin.” 

Like all Turks, Sa¬ 
ladin was a Sunni. As 
wazir of the Fatimid 
he was practically 
master of Egypt, and 
in 1171 he set aside 
the khalif and re¬ 
sumed the long-lost 
allegiance of Egypt to 
the orthodox khalif, 
under the direct suze- 
rainity of Nour ed- 
Din. When that great 
ruler died in 1174, 

Saladin before long 
made himself master 
of Syria, as well as 
Egypt, and turned to 
his grand project of 
expelling the Chris¬ 
tian power from the 
East. 


The Latin kingdom fell upon evil 
days. Almeric died in 1 x 74. The boy 
who succeeded him, Baldwin IV, was 
a leper, Raymond of Tripoli acting as 
regent. Baldwin IV died in 1185, his 
nephew Baldwin V next ysai, and the 
succession was disputed between Ray¬ 
mond and Guy of Lusignan, as hus¬ 
band of Sibyl, the sister of Baldwin 
IV and mother by a previous husband 
of Baldwin V. The war of succession 
gave Guy the crown, but completed 
the disintegration of the Latin king¬ 
dom. 

Meanwhile, the house of the Com- 
neni at Constantinople had fallen. 
Manuel, John's successor, had been a 
brilliant but erratic person of the 
Cceur-de-Lion tjpe, but the Empire 
needed something more than a‘’reck¬ 
lessly daring knight-errant 01 a 
captain who won startling victories 
against heavy odds. The son Alexius 
II, who succeeded him in 1180, was a 
minor whose throne was usurped by 
bis cousin, the tyrannical Andromcus, 



THE CRUSADERS* GREATEST ANTAGONIST 
According to tradition this portrait—manifestly from life—is 
of Saladin He nears the green turban of the Prophet and a 
dark red robe nith a very large pattern, in\ariabiy an indication 
of exalted rank The work dates from about 1180 and is the 
oldest ex a it Arafc.au portrait of the Khahfate period. 

Fiom Mai tin "Miniature Painting of Pertia, India and Turkey” 
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who was killed in a rising of the By¬ 
zantine mob (1185), which set in his 
place the jxerfectly worthless Isaac 
Angelus: a prince without principles, 
in whose ejes duplicity was the 
essence ot statecraft. 

vat, then, was the position when 
the hosts of Saladin poured down 
on Palestine in 1187. At the battle of 
Hattin or Tiberias, in June, King Guy 
met him and suffered an overwhelm¬ 
ing defeat, being himself taken pris¬ 
oner. Saladin swept on, and in Oc¬ 
tober captured Jerusalem. Very soon 
all that remained of the Latin king¬ 
dom was isolated cities and fortresses 
which stubbornly held Saladin at bay. 

Western Europe felt the call not less 
potent than in the days of Urban. 
The new pope. Gregory VIII, took up 
the cause with zeal; zealous, too, was 
his successor, Clement III, whom his 
death next year set on the papal 
throne. The great princes—the em¬ 
peror, young Philip of France. Henry 
II of England, his son Richard, who 
was now independent duke of Aqui¬ 
taine—did not leave the nobles to take 
the lead, as in the First Crusade; they 
hastened themselves to take the Cross. 
The popes and the clergy urged till 
Christian men to lay aside their per- 
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sonal feuds and join in the Holy War 
Conspicuously, Frederick, despite his 
age, set himself at the head of the 
movement, gathered a great force, left 
his son King Henry in charge at home, 
and was on the march for Palestine 
by the old route through Asia Minor, 
crossing the Bosporus early in 1x90, 
before the western monarchs were 
ready to take the field, or rather the 
sea, since it was by sea that they were 
to advance. 

They were not ready because they 
could not lay aside their dissensions. 
Henry was actually at war with Rich¬ 
ard leagued with Philip when he died 
in 1189, and Richard became king of 
England as well as lord of Aquitaine. 
The two kings were at this time theo¬ 
retically warm allies, but even so it 
was not till the late summer of 1x90 
that their host embarked for Sicily en 
route for Syria. 

Meanwhile Barharossa’s adventure 
had been wrecked. Both Isaac Ange- 
lus and Kilij Arslan at Iconium 
(Konia) did their best to thwart his 
progress without venturing on open 
opposition; but these difficulties were 
overcome and all seemed to be going 
well when Frederick was drowned in 
attempting to swim across a swift¬ 
flowing river. Among his followers, 
when they had lost 
their leader, a strange 
demoralization set in; 
many of them deserted 
and went home; plague 
broke out. moie than 
decimating the remain¬ 
der; and only a rem¬ 
nant found its way to 
job the army which 
was besieging Acre—it 
had long since fallen to 
the Saracens—and was 
itself being besieged by 
Saladin. 

There Philip arrived 
in April (1191), Rich¬ 
ard in June. Already 
the ri valrie s and ieal- 



XING RICHARD I AND HIS MOTHER 
Althfflaxk a brave and accomplished man, Richard I ( 1157 - 00 ) 
*** *•* the perfect taught” that he *as represented by trtraba- 
ofrura. Notwithstanding nis constant unfilial conduct it was by 
tmrn desire that he was boned in Fontevrault at his father's 
ftet ana beside his mother, Eleanor of Aquitaine 
Pteto, Dovecot* Ronen 
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PLANTAGENET TOMBS AT FONTEVRATJLT 
Henry II died at Chinon. July 6 , 11 S 9 , and is buried in Fonte- 
\rault Abbej By his side sleeps Isabella, wife of his youngest 
son John, afterwards king of England It was the diseotery 
of John’s intrigue against him that broke the heart of King 
Henry, whose domestic history had been tragical throughout. 

Photo, Davean, Rouen 


ousies which were to 
wreck the “Third Cru¬ 
sade” were in stormy 
operation. In Sicily 
Richard, with singular 
lack of policy but not 
without excuse, had 
quarreled with Tan- 
cred, an illegitimate 
grandson of Roger, 
who had been made 
king in disregard of the 
legitimate claim of 
Constance and her hus¬ 
band Henry VI, the 
son and successor of 
Barbarossa. On his 
way from Sicily he had 
turned aside to eject 
the independent prince or self-styled 
emperor of Cyprus, Alexius Comnenus, 
who was certainly in collusion with the 
enemy. The capture might have 
proved of great value, but it had the 
appearance of a piece of brigandage 
executed by Richard for personal ag¬ 
grandizement. 

Philip had already learned to de¬ 
test and dread his former ally Rich¬ 
ard; who, in spite of his passion for 
mere feats of arms, was Incomparably 
the ablest of the captains but was a 
perfectly impossible colleague by rea¬ 
son of his intolerable arrogance. To 
Richard the fall of Acre in July was 
undoubtedly due; but it also gave the 
finishing touch which ensured the 
failure of the crusade. Guy had be¬ 
come king only because he was the 
husband of Sibyl who was now dead; 
Conrad of Montferrat was the hus¬ 
band of her younger sister Isabella, 
and claimed to have a better title to 
the crown (which had ceased to have a 
kingdom) than Guy; the crusaders 
became partisans of one or the other, 
and although the quarrel was tempo¬ 
rarily patched up the cracks were only 
“pa pered oyer.” Philip found that his 
presence was urgently needed in 
France, and withdrew, followed by 
most of the French crusaders. 


The war with Saladin degenerated 
into a series of desultory engagements, 
brilliant enough as personal encounters 
but of no real military value* Conrad 
of Montferrat was murdered, his 
widow married Henry of Champagne, 
to whose claim Guy was obliged to 
give way, and Richard compensated 
Guy by presenting him with Cyprus. 
But all hope of unity had long passed 
away; enthusiasm was dead; instead 
of receiving reinforcements, the ranks 
of the crusaders were being constantly 
depleted by withdrawals. In bitter 
wrath and with genuine grief Richard 
realized in ng2 that nothing more 
could be accomplished, and signed 
with his magnanimous adversary the 
treaty which left the Holy Land in the 
possession of the Mahomedan power, 
with only certain ports in the hands of 
the Christians, from which free access 
for pilgrims to Jerusalem was guaran¬ 
teed, The Latin kingdom of Jerusa¬ 
lem was gone, but titular hereditary 
kingship survived for generations. 

Saladin’s Influence on History 

year later Saladin died. Under 
him Egypt and Syria bad once 
more been joined in a single dominion, 
and he had. once, for ail deprived the 
.Christians of any foothold in Asia 
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•which could be made a base for mili¬ 
tary aggression, though a part of Asia 
Minor still appeitained to the Greek 
Empire. Saladin’s own sultanate was 
'ie-tinwl to break up; in all such de¬ 
velopments the only security for con¬ 
tinuity lay in an established hereditary 
-ut te-ion in a family which pro¬ 
duced capable rulers in each genera¬ 
tion. Division among Saladin s sons 
led as mual to years of strife, though 
by 1200 his brother Alarhl had 
brought the bulk of the dominion into 
one sultanate. The name F.yubid (or 
\y yubi 1 acceding to another spell¬ 
ing) is given to the dynasty, from 
Kvub, the father of saladin and 
\iadtl. 

From a Western point of view 
saladin's great achievement was the 
-oppression of the Latin kingdom; 



TOMB OF SALADIN AT DAMASCUS 
Saladin (1 e 38—93 > became sultan of Egypt 
and Syria m 1175 . In 11 S 7 lie proclaimed a 
Holy War against all Christians, swept through 
Palestine and captured Jerusalem. The Third 
Crusade followed, ending in the suppression of 
the Latin Kingdom and the union of the 
Mahomedan East 
Phaa, Boxgl: 
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from that of the Mahnmedan world, 
the suppression of the Fatimid khali- 
fate in Egypt was perhaps of no less 
importance. Thenceforth Islam in 
the West was otthodox, i.e. Sunni, 
though the Shiah doctrine never lost 
its hold in Persia, where it was pies- 
ently to attain a decisive supremacy. 

The Third Crusade ended the era in 
which the idea of “chivalry” was very 
largely intertwined with picturesque 
feats of arms in Palestine. Armed 
pilgrims continued to visit the Holy 
Land, expeditions were headed by 
nobles and even by monarchs, but 
there was never again anything that 
had so much as the semblance of being 
an effort of united Christendom, 
though pope after pope endeavored to 
revive the crusading spirit. The ro¬ 
mance of crusading departed with the 
disappearance of the two great roman¬ 
tic figures, Saladin and Coeur-de-Lion, 
and the commercial and peaceful com¬ 
munication between East and West 
was probably increased by the fall of 
the Latin kingdom. 

he brief eight years’ reign of the 
emperor Henry VI (1x90-97), 
the son of Barbarossa, was fraught 
with great possibilities, which were 
brought to naught by his premature 
death at the age of thirty-three. Lack- 
. ing his father’s nobility of character, 
his brain was keener and his ambi¬ 
tions even wider in their scope. He 
aimed once more at uniting Germany 
and Italy under the supreme sway of 
the emperor, and, when that was ac¬ 
complished, at making the world em¬ 
pire not merely a theory but a fact. 
Able as he undoubtedly was, it does 
not seem probable that his genius, or, 
indeed, the genius of any man, was 
equal to a proj'ect stupendous; but 
his life was cut short before he had 
done more than carry through its first 
stages. 

In Germany, Henry of Hohen- 
staufen had once more to deal with 
the Welf Henry the Lion. In the 
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RICHARD’S CAPTIVITY AND DEATH 
Returning from the Holy Land m 1193 , Richard was seized by 
Leopold of Austria and imprisoned in the castle of Durenstein 
011 the Rhine This event (left), and-also his death in Apnl, 
1109 at an archer's hands while besieging the castle of Chahiz, is 
illustrated in this early Trench manuscript. 

British Museum, Cotton MSS., Vitelhus A.xii{ 


south, Sicily and South 
Italy had set aside his 
own and his wife’s 
claims in favor of Tan- 
cred, being hotly an¬ 
tagonistic to German 
domination. He suc¬ 
ceeded in winning over 
the Welf; he did not 
succeed in ousting the 
Norman, with whom he 
had to be content with 
a compromise, till Tan- 
cred’s death enabled 
him to establish his 
own title in very dras¬ 
tic fashion over sub¬ 
jects who were seething 
with wrath at the ar¬ 
bitrary tyranny of the 
German rulers he im¬ 
posed on them—very 
little to the liking of 
his wife, who was not 
a German but a Sicil¬ 
ian. Accident, too, 
had enabled him to get 
into his hands the king 
of England on his re¬ 
turn from Palestine, 
and to extract from 
him, as a condition of 
release, homage for his 
kingdom which became 
for the moment a fief 
of the Empire. 

He was embarking a nvghty arma¬ 
ment for the East, when he was smit¬ 
ten with a fatal illness; the mighty 
armament made haste to disperse; 
and the whole fabric of his imperial 
vision melted into thin air. For his 
heir was a two-year-old babe. And at 
this precise moment the death of the 
old pope, Celestin III, made way for 
the election of the mightiest figure in 
the whole list of the popes, Inno¬ 
cent III. 

The baby Frederick, later known as 
Stupor Mundi, “the World’s Wonder,” 
was king of Naples and Sicily; there 
was little chance of his being accepted 


as German king, and inevitably the 
German and Italian divisions of 
Henry’s Empire fell apart at once. 
Constance set about ejecting the Ger¬ 
mans, renewed the old allegiance of 
the crown to the Papacy, and, dying 
next year, left the guardianship of king 
and kingdom to Pope innocent. 
Henry’s brother, Philip of Swabia, 
hastened to Germany in the interest 
of his nephew to be present at the Ger¬ 
man election. 

But the old Welf-Weiblingen rivalry 
was alive again. Henry the Lion was 
dead, and his eldest son, Henry of 
Brunswick, was away; but Richard 
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4 «® I-AST AND WEST: CONFLICT 

of England, now a prince of the Em¬ 
pire, put up the second son, Otto, his 
own favorite nephew, as a candidate. 
The election fell on Philip himself; the 
Well* faction elected Otto indepen¬ 
dently: there was practically continu¬ 
ous civil war till Philip was assassi¬ 
nated in 120S: and even then it 
promptly took on a new form, only 
to be finally ended by Otto’s death in 
12 ifl, which once more left a Hohen- 
staufen—the young Frederick II— 
sole and undisputed emperor. But for 
that prolonged struggle it would prob¬ 
ably have been impossible for Inno¬ 
cent to achieve for the Papacy the un¬ 
precedented supremacy which it held 
in Europe at his death in the year 
12 id. 

nnoclnt, a scion of the noble Ital¬ 
ian house of Conti, was not yet 
forty when he became pope. Not 
Gregory nor Urban nor Alexander had 
a loftier conception of the authority 
of S. Peter's successor than he. Quite 
definitely and from the outset he 


claimed that the pope was above all 
temporal princes, each of whom was 
nothing more than lord of his own 
land; the pope was God’s vice-gerent 
over all Christendom, whereof they 
were all members, and consequently 
his subjects. By his authority em¬ 
perors and kings could be made and 
unmade. In actual fact, when he died 
four European monarchs held their 
crowns as his liegemen, and he could 
claim that he had made two emperors 
and unmade two. 

In 1198 Innocent became the guard¬ 
ian of the infant Frederick, king of 
Sicily, and the champion of the Ital¬ 
ians against the Germans who had 
been set over them. He discharged 
that office faithfully, though it was 
not till 1208 that the Sicily of the 
mainland, otherwise called Naples, was 
fully delivered from the German ty¬ 
rants. Very soon he was called upon 
by both sides to arbitrate in the con¬ 
flict between the rival German kings, 
Philip of Swabia and Otto of Bruns¬ 
wick. Philip stood for the imperial 
ideas of the Hohen- 
staufen, and was, 
moreover, in alliance 
with his namesake, 
Philip II of France, 
who was the object of 
Innocent's sternest cen¬ 
sure on account of his 
repudiation of his law¬ 
ful wife, Ingeborg of 
Denmark; Otto was in 
alliance with his uncle 
King John of England 
(who had succeeded 
his brother Richard in 
1199), now the most 
dangerous adversary of 
the French king, and 
as yet on amicable 
terms with the Papacy. 

In 1201 Innocent 
gave his decision in 
favor of Otto. As a 
matter of course, Philip 
of Swabia rejected the 



CHAMPION OF THE PAPAL TEMPORAL POWER 
His effective assertion of the papal supremacy in temporal affairs 
the world over ts the outstanding fact in the pontificate of Inno¬ 
cent lit, »ipS-iatj. All the European monarchs felt and bowed 
to Si* power in turn, while in the Church itself his authority 
exce e ded that of any of his predecessors. 

Church of S. spree, Subioco: phots. Mercian! 1 
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WORST OF THE ENGLISH KINGS 
Succeeding his hrother Richard in 1199 . John hist Normandy 
and Anjou to Philip of France, under duress surrendered England 
and Ireland to the supremacy of the pope, and finally entered 
upon civil war with the English barons He died at Newark, 
October 19 , ur 6 , and is buried m Worcester Cathedral 
Photo. C J Horner 


decision which had 
gone against him; the 
struggle went on, 
favorably to Philip; 
but in 1208 he was as¬ 
sassinated by Otto of 
Wittelsbach on account 
of a purely personal 
grudge, and Innocent’s 
candidate was accepted 
and indeed formally 
reelected as German 
king. In 1209 Otto 
was crowned emperor 
in Rome. The papal 
power had assumed 
alarming proportions. 

Sicily had always been 
nominally a papal fief; 
the Hist king of Portugal, Alfonso 
Henriques, had secured his title by re¬ 
ceiving it as from the pope of the day, 
and the reigning king, Sancho, failed 
in attempting to repudiate the papal 
suzerainty. Peter of Aragon delib¬ 
erately made himself the vassal of In¬ 
nocent in 1204. Philip of France had 
been forced to acknowledge Ingeborg 
as his wife, though in his original re¬ 
pudiation of her he could claim to 
have acted on the authority of the 
French clergy. Otto, while he was 
fighting Philip of Swabia, had con¬ 
ceded practically all Innocent’s claims 
to secure his support, and had con¬ 
firmed his concessions before his coro¬ 
nation at Rome. John of England was 
now in the thick of a conflict with In¬ 
nocent over the appointment to the 
primacy in England, in which the pros¬ 
pect pointed to the king’s defeat— 
which was completed in 1213, when 
John surrendered his crown to the 
pope and received it back as his vassal, 

evertheless, when Otto found 
himself emperor he also found 
himself attracted to the Hohenstaufen 
imperial policy; having been crowned 
as a papalist, he became as anti-papal 
as his predecessors. The decisive step 
was his revival of the imperial claim 


to Sicily. Innocent’s young ward 
Frederick, born of a Sicilian mother 
and bred a Sicilian despite his Hohen¬ 
staufen ancestry, was now the repre¬ 
sentative of the Italian, the Welf 
emperor Otto IV of the German claim; 
the union of Sicily with the Empire 
was the last thing a pope could ap¬ 
prove; and Innocent appealed to all 
the interests, foreign or domestic, 
which were antagonistic to Otto, whom 
incidentally he excommunicated. 

The result was not quite what Inno¬ 
cent would have desired. The Ger¬ 
man opposition united on Frederick as 
their candidate (1212), and Innocent 
was forced to accept him, though only 
on condition of his doing homage again 
for Sicily. His own quarrel with John 
drove him into the arms of his former 
antagonist, Philip of France, whereby 
he was greatly embarrassed when John 
made his submission without withdraw¬ 
ing his support from his nephew. It 
was, in fact, Philip who won the vic¬ 
tory, and the main fruits of it, by 
shattering the forces of Otto and his 
allies in the decisive battle of Bouvines 
(1214), though Otto still maintained 
a desultory resistance till Ms death in 
1218. Bouvines made Frederick em¬ 
peror; it also made Philip of France 
the most powerful monarch in Europe. 
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Philip's ancestors had been kings 
of France in unbroken succession for 
two centuries, but it was be who in 
fact created the power of the French 
monarchy. When he came to the 
throne in i itio at the age of fifteen, 
the domains of the crown were less 
than those of at least one great feuda¬ 
tory who was almost the equal—apart 
from his English kingdom—of all the 
rest put together. 

Most of his reign was spent in the 
u inflicts with Richard and then with 
John which tiansferred to the French 
i r< vvn some half of the Plantagenet 
possessions in France, including Nor¬ 
mandy and Anjou; a pmccss which 
ultimately proved of much benefit to 
England because it Anglicized the Nor¬ 
man baronage there and gradually 
consolidated English nationalism, al¬ 
ways hitherto in danger of being over¬ 
ridden by the interests of both king 
and barons in their French dominions. 
Also it consolidated Franc- by the 
immensely increased strength it gave 
to the central government. The re¬ 
sult, as we shall presently see, was that 
both France and England by the end 
of the thirteenth century reached a 
pitch of power and prosperity to which 
neither could otherwise have attained. 

Philip, bold, astute, determined and 
perfectly unscrupulous, overcame all 
his enemies; and. being like Henry II 
of England a loom organizer, he— 
again like Henry—used his power 
when he won it to develop the organi¬ 
zation of France. England owed not > 
a little to the reigns of both Richard 
and Jchn: but, paradoxically, owed it 
not to the remarkable abilities pos-i 
sessed by both, but to Richard’s happy ( 
preference for absenting himselt from' 
bis kingdom and leaving it in the 
charge of capable and public-spirited 
lieutenants (justiciars), and to thg 
personal vices and failures of his 
brother, which drove the baronage, 
the Church and the commons to recog¬ 
nize the community of their interests 
to an unprecedented degree and to ex¬ 


tort from the would-be tyrant in 1215 
the Great Charter—Magna Carta— 
which was not in itself a piece of revo¬ 
lutionary legislation, but embodied the 
basic principle of English political 
progress, that neither king, barons, 
churchmen nor commons may override 
or ignore the law of the land. 

Enlightened Reforms of Innocent 111 

nnocent by no means neglected 
the spiritual aspect of his office 
in his zeal to assert the universality 
of its supremacy. He denounced un¬ 
sparingly the vices of monarchs, when 
a more complaisant diplomacy would 
have made them into useful allies, both 
Philip and John being cases in point. 
The decrees of the famous Fourth 
Latcran Council (1215) were rather 
an expression of ideals than a code of 
effective legislation, but their enlight¬ 
enment is illustrated by their prohibi¬ 
tion of trial by ordeal, especially of 
ordeal by battle. Innocent gave his 
countenance to the two most remark¬ 
able reformers of spiritual standards 
in the Middle Ages—not excepting 
even Bernard of Clairvaux—S, Francis 
and S. Dominic, sanctioning the rule 
and the orders of which they were the 
founders almost as his last acts. 

Ke strove hard, too, and failed, to 
bring about a new crusade, though 
that project seemed on the verge of 
completion at the moment of his death. 
Certainly in Spain he helped to revive 
(hat spirit, which gained the one great 
ruccess of his time in the conflict with 
Islam, the decisive victory of the 
raped Spanish arms over the Moors 
at the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa 
in 12x2, Less creditable, if no less* 
sincere, was the development of a cru¬ 
sade agamst not heathens but heretics^ 
the Albigenses of southern France, 
whose tenets are not easy to elucidate, 
but were represented as being not only 
imorthodox but desperately anti-social. 
However that may be, they were cer¬ 
tainly subjected to a persecution of 
the most virulent type. 
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Iniquity of the “Fourth Crusade’’ 

P ut for the most monstrous per¬ 
version of the cmsadmg idea In¬ 
nocent was not personally responsible. 
This was the piece of unqualified brig¬ 
andage which is more or less ironically 


known as the Fourth Crusade, of 
which the object was m plain terms 
the dismemberment of the Greek Em¬ 
pire for the benefit of Western adven¬ 
turers and the profit of the Venetian 
Republic The obstinate heresy of the 

Greeks and the treason¬ 
able intrigues of the reign¬ 
ing house of the Angeli 
were the excuse for the di¬ 
version of the arms of the 
Cross against a Christian 
power which, whatever its 
shortcomings, had for cen¬ 
turies bridled the advance 
of Islam against eastern 
Europe. 

The crusade began very 
much on the lines of the 
Fn st Crusade, as con- 
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MAGNA CARTA- THE PALLADIUM OF ENGLISH LIBERTIES 
Magna Carta was at once a grant of liberties made by the king and a treaty between king and 
subjects It declared the fundamental principles of government m accordance with established 
law and custom, bound all parties to observe those laws and sanctioned armed resistance to any 
attempt to override or change them without consent Above is a facsimile of some or die 
articles, together with (top) a fragment of the original document sealed bj King John at Rurray- 
mede June 15 1,215 Sniuh liiurnm 
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cerned the leading nobles who took 
part in it. The houses of Blois, Cham¬ 
pagne and Handers were prominently 
represented, but no monarchs. But 
the plan of attack was new: Egypt was 
tn be the first objective. It was not 
till the crusaders were beginning to 
gather at Venice that the objective was 
again changed. 

Isaac Angelus had incurred the 
wrath of Barbarossa in the first days 
of the Third Crusade by his obvious 
duplicity and bad faith. That em¬ 
peror had reigned for some ten disas¬ 
trous years, during which Bulgaria, 
after a long quiescence, had broken 
into rebellion and then practically es¬ 
tablished its independence. In 1195 
Alexius III Angelus usurped his 
brother’s throne, bringing no improve¬ 
ment. Anarchy prevailed at Constan¬ 
tinople and elsewhere. The Empire 
offered, in fact, an easy prey, when the 
Venetians, who were to provide the 
transport for the crusaders, very much 
to their own profit, suggested the at¬ 
tractive change of program: a business 
proposition by which the men of war 
of the one part and the shipmen of 
the other part were to share the profits 
of the venture. 

The unholy compact was successful 
so far as the breaking up of the Greek 
Empire was concerned. The Greeks 
were driven out in 1204, after a pre¬ 
tense of “restoring” Isaac and his son, 
two self-styled Greek emperors set¬ 
ting themselves up at Nicaea and 
Trebizond respectively. The brigands 1 
proceeded to the division of the spoil 
after sacking Constantinople as ruth¬ 
lessly as the Vandals of old had sacked 
Rome. Baldwin of Flanders was offi¬ 
cially elected emperor of a feudal state' 
modeled on the former Latin king¬ 
dom; but the feudatories were seeking 
only personal advancement. The! 
astute Venetians secured whatever was! 
of most value for their own share. | 
The Western feudalism was wholly 
alien to the population accustomed for 
centuries to Eastern bureaucracy; the 
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Franks despised the Greeks and the 
Greeks loathed the Fianks; among 
themselves the Franks snatched and 
quarreled. In due course and in no 
long time the Latin Empire of Ro¬ 
mania perished as it deserved. 

Dawn of a New Era in India 

USING this period the history of 
India was entering on a new 
stage. There had, been no imperial 
power there since the Ghaznavid do¬ 
minion of Mahmud was broken up by 
the advance of the Seljuks in the 
eleventh century. Mahomedan chiefs 
remained supreme in Afghanistan and 
the Ghaznavids had still a ceriain as¬ 
cendancy in the Punjab, when in the 
latter half of the twelfth century a 
new era of Mahomedan conquest 
opened. 

A blood feud having arisen between 
Bahram of Ghazni and Ala ud-Din, a 
Turk or Afghan chief, of Ghor in 
Afghanistan, the latter attacked and 
sacked Ghazni in 1150. The power of 
Ghor grew; in 1173 the sultan of Ghor 
annexed Ghazni and Kabul, and 
handed them over to his brother, who 
is variously known as Shahab ud-Din 
or Mohammed Ghori. S&ahab ud-Din 
s'eft* out on a career of conquest. By 
1187 he had obliterated the Ghaz¬ 
navids and was master of the Punjab 
and Sindh, though he had been heavily 
repulsed in an invasion of Gujarat. 
Advancing eastward in 1191 he was 
again heavily defeated at Tarain, west 
of the Jumna, by a-great Hindu con¬ 
federacy, but the verdict was reversed 
by the second battle of Tarain next 
year. 

The command of his armies was 
then entrusted to his genera l, K utb 
ud-Din, a slave captured in Turkistan 
who had risen to favor. In the next 
few years Kutb ud-Din and his sub¬ 
ordinate, Mohammed Khilji, captured 
Delhi and conquered almost the whole 
Ganges basin, establishing the Ma- 
homedan supremacy in the drastic 
fhshicm characteristic of the Turkish 
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champions of Islam, but also organiz¬ 
ing the dominion thus won. 

On the death of Shahab ud-Din in 
1206 the sultanate of the Indian con¬ 
quests was assumed by the victorious 
Kutb ud-Din, first sultan of Delhi— 
thenceforth the center of Mahomedan 
empires—and founder of the Slave 
dynasty. He died in 1211. The Ma¬ 
homedan historians record with equal 
enthusiasm the might of his sword, the 
magnificence of his generosity and the 
vast multitudes of unbelievers whom 
he put to the slaughter. Within a 
few months of his death the son-in- 
law commonly called Altamsh had dis¬ 
placed his son and heir. 

Storm Clouds Gathering in Asia 

e UROPE knew nothing and India 
knew nothing of the terrific 
storm-cloud which was gathering in 
the heart of Asia. About the time 


when Shahab ud-Din was beginning 
his conquests, a boy of thirteen named 
Temujin succeeded his father as chief 
of a tribe or confederation of tribes 
of the Mongols in the regions lying 
between the river Amur and the Great 
Wall of China. After a prolonged 
struggle with many rivals, Temujin 
consolidated a great power; in 1204 
he crushed the strong confederacy of 
the Keraits, who became his subjects. 
Year by year he extended his sway 
over other Mongol or Turkish hordes, 
assuming in 1206 the title by which 
he is best known, Jenghiz Khan. The 
Mongols had long been subject to a 
tribute payable to the Chinese em¬ 
peror; in 12 ix Jenghiz Kha n refused 
the tribute and began a series of raids 
into China, which may be taken as 
the opening of the flood-gates. „ The 
new Mongol deluge had burst its 
banks, fraught with destruction. 
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CHAPTER 20 


THE AGE OF EASTERN 
IMPERIALISM: 1216—1303 


hen Jenghiz Khan assumed 
his title in izo6 and pres¬ 
ently turned his arms against 
the immemorial Eastern Empire, north 
China had long been under the rule 
of the Kin Tatars. Having conquered 
the Kins, laicTwaste their cities and 
occupied their capital in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the modern Peking, he left an 
army behind him and turned to com¬ 
plete the conquest of central Asia and 
thence to sweep on westward. 

After the fall of the sultan Sanjar 
and the Seljuk sultanate, 'the supre¬ 
macy and the protectorship of the 
Abbasid khalif at Bagdad had passed 
to the powerful rulers of Khiva in 
Transoxiana. On Mohammed of 
Khiva devolved the task of holding 
up the Mongol onslaught. In that 
task he signally failed, meeting with a 
crushing defeat at the hands of Jenghiz 
Khan in 1219. The attack had ac¬ 
tually been invited by the Khalif him¬ 
self, Nasir, who found himself on the 
point of being crushed by his nominal 
protector. During the next six years 
Mohammed and after him his son Jelal 
ud-Din were hunted from pillar to 
post; the whole of their dominion from 
Khiva to Georgia, Khorassan and half 
Persia, was ravaged, and the Mongol 
hordes began to pour into south Rus¬ 
sia. 

Horrors of the Mongol In\asion 

herever resistance was offered 
the conqueror smote without 
mercy, slaughtering by thousands and 
tens of thousands; instant submission 
was rewarded with practical immunity. 
There was no attack on Bagdad, which 
had thrown down no challenge. Mean¬ 


while, the Great Khan’s lieutenants 
were making good the conquest in 
China. Two years later, in 1227, the 
great conqueror died, on an expedition 
to punish a rebel chief in Mongolia; 
lord of an empire more vast than had 
ever owned the sway of a single mas¬ 
ter. That empire he divided between 
his four sons, naming one of them, 
Ogdai, as Great Khan. 

For some fifteen years Ogdai ruled 
as Great Khan. During those years 
he and his brother Tuli were per¬ 
sonally occupied mainly with the east¬ 
ward expansion; but the Mongol 
power was also exacting submission 
from the western Seljuk sultanates, 
flooding into Europe and razing to the 
ground the nascent civilization of Rus¬ 
sia. Towards the end of Ogdai’s reign 
the flood became a deluge which 
threatened, as Attila had once threat¬ 
ened, to submerge Western civilization 
Altogether. The West was too much 
absorbed in its own internal quarrels 
to awake to the danger till it was at 
the very gates; a hastily gathered force 
gave slight check to the storm at 
Leignitz, when it had already devas¬ 
tated Poland, in 1241, and more 
effectively it was turned aside from 
Bohemia to Hungary by the Czechs; 
there it was pursuing its career when 
news came of the death of Ogdai. 

Ebb of Mongol Flood in the West 
he tide was not rolled back, but 
without other apparent reason it 
ebbed as suddenly as it bad risen— 
never to return. Its chief, Batu, a 
grandson of the mighty Jenghiz, jes- 
tablished his own khanate in the re¬ 
gions of the Caspian. The Russian 
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civilization had perished, and for cen¬ 
turies the Russian Slavs lay under the 
Tatar supremacy, their progress 
strangled. 

The Great Khanate passed into the 
hands of the sons not of Ogdai but of 
Tuli: Mangu and 
after him the great 
Kublai. Both of 
them, like Ogdai, 
were concerned 
mainly with the 
Farther East; the 
Nearer East, Ma- 
homedan Asia ex¬ 
cluding India, fell 
under the rule of the 
third brother, Hu- 
lagu. Mangu in due 
course crushed the 
last stronghold of 
the Kins in Honan 
and was engaged in 
subjugating the Chi¬ 
nese Sungs of the 
south when his 
death in 1260 gave 
the succession in the 
Great Khanate to 
Kublai (1260- 
1294), whose splen¬ 
dors "were celebrated 
by the European traveler Marco Polo. 
How Kublai’s brother Hulagu ad¬ 
vanced in the West and how his 
advance was stayed we shall pres¬ 
ently see; for we must now tum to 
the more familiar fields with which 
the last two chapters have been con¬ 
cerned. 

or more than thirty years after the 
death of Innocent III the central 
figure in the West was the “World’s 
Wonder,” the emperor Frederick II. 
To this day, as in his own, a perplexed 
astonishment is the most definite feel¬ 
ing aroused by the study of his career. 
His audacious originality, his versatil¬ 
ity, the universality of his interests, 
remind us of the most remarkable per¬ 
sonality in the list of the great Roman 


emperors, Hadrian. He discarded the 
intellectual shackles of medievalism; 
his brilliancy and his amazing mo¬ 
dernity give him an intoxicating attrac¬ 
tion; and his accomplishment was to 
undo the best work of his grandfather, 
who was almost as 
far his inferior in¬ 
tellectually as he 
was his superior in 
stability and in 
character. 

When Innocent 
died, Frederick was 
already emperor in 
consequence of his 
solemn engagement 
to devote himself to 
the new crusade on 
which the great 
pope’s heart was set, 
and to maintain in 
permanence 4 he sep¬ 
aration of the Sici¬ 
lian kingdom from 
the Empire. Inno¬ 
cent’s successor, 
Honorius, was less 
masterful and more 
patient, readier to 
trust insincere as¬ 
surances, easier to 
deceive. For ten years Frederick played 
with him, evading or breaking his own 
promises. He was always going on the 
promised crusade, but he did not go. 
He got his young son Henry crowned 
as successor both to the Empire and 
to the Sicilian kingdom while he left 
Germany to the able administration of 
Archbishop Engelbert and concen¬ 
trated on the establishment of an abso¬ 
lute monarchy in the Sicilies; and he 
was obviously on the point of reviving 
the old imperial claims in Lombardy 
when Honorius died in 1227, although 
he had apparently been at last making 
serious preparation for the long-prom¬ 
ised crusade. The new pope, Gregory 
IX, was an old man, but o f a temper as 
.fiery and an.energy as ardent as 'ff Jig 
had been a young one. TIT September 



JENGHIZ KHAN 

Jenghiz Khan ( 1 ) 62 - 1227 ), Mongol and 
Tatar emperor, ranks with Alexander, 
Cffisar and Napoleon as conqueror and 
empire builder. This' Portrait is in the 
-possession of one of his descendants. 
- From H. Lamb, "Genghie Khan" 
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Frederick s crusade put to sea and 
promptly put back again. With equal 
promptitude. Gregory excommunicated 
t te emperor. Frederick, however, had 
■ecently married Iolande of Brienne, 
•„ho on her mother’s death became 
titular queen of Jerusalem, whereby 
there had been aroused in him a new 
interest in the East, and he conceived 
ideas of his own as to the purpose of 
fu-adinn. 

In spite of a flood of papal ana¬ 
themas, he sailed for the East in 1228; 
and next year—forty-two years after 
Paladins capture of the Holy City— 
without having struck a blow, by reli¬ 
ance not on hard fighting but on diplo¬ 
macy with an army behind it, he ob¬ 
tained from Al Kamil, successor of 
Aladil. the treaty which once more, 
though for no \e*y long time, restored 
to the Latins Jerusalem (reserving the 
Mosque of Omar) and the holy places 
around it. In the Church of the Holy 


Sepulchte, with his own hands (since 
the ecclesiastics would have nothing to 
say to him) he set on his own head 
the crown of Jerusalem. 

When the king of Jerusalem le- 
turned to Europe his practical interest 
in the East was apparently exhausted. 
There was no military reorganization. 
The kingdom’s most effective defendeis 
in the past, the great orders of the 
Temple and of S. John, were more 
likely to fight each other than to co¬ 
operate against the infidel; no effec¬ 
tive control could be exercised by a 
king, away in Italy, who was at per¬ 
petual feud with the spiritual head of 
Christendom; and the Venetians. 
Genoese and Pisans in the ports, ab¬ 
sorbed in purely commercial interests, 
were in deadly rivalry with each other. 
Recovery, in fact, had become a sheer 
impossibility, though a few enthusiasts 
in the West might and did still refuse 
to believe it. 



ASIATIC DOMINIONS OP JENGHIZ KHAN AND HIS IMMEDIATE 

SUCCESSORS 

At the time of the death of Jenghlz Khan the Mongol Empire extended Tight across Asia from 
the Coma to the Caspian and Black Seas. Later the Mongol invasion expanded westwards intr 
Europe as far as the Dnieper to ebb after Ogdai's death and over the Near East as far a-> 
- n . n RS r Hutagu Kublai Khan absorbed China, but allowed the rest of the terntorj 
tt the (jreat Knan to become distributed among the Chagliatai, Ukhan and Golden Horde group 

of Mongols 
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CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT OF KUBLAI KHAN 
KuWai Khan ( 1214 - 94 ) was a generous benefactor of the Cir-- 
ftician temple at Oiu-Fou, in Shantung, and there this thirteent' - 
century portrait of him is .preened It is especially valuab’e 
because early Chinese portraiture is remarkable for its successf, I 
combination of interpretation of character with representation 1 f 
form aiicl Feature. 

Fiem Arthur H'aley T! An Introduction to the Study of Chinese 
Poinlinq ." Ei not Bi mi. Ltd. 


aar.T for the time 
J? I«lam was hardly 
in better plight. In 
Aria it was overshad¬ 
owed by the Mongols, 
whose lordship the 
northern Seljuk sulta¬ 
nates preferred to the 
extermination which 
attended resistance. 

They had not as yet 
attacked the Eyubid 
power, but that power 
sped to dissolution 
when A1 Kamil died in 
1238. In the fighting 
between rivals in Syria 
which followed his 
death, one party was 
rash enough to call in 
the aid of Mongol sol¬ 
diery, bands of whom 
descended on Syria; 
and, being entirely im¬ 
partial in matters of 
religion, they massa¬ 
cred Mahomedans and 
Christians alike when 
they came to Jerusalem, 

The destruction of a 
force of crusaders 
which brought them to 
battle at Gaza in the 
year 1244 was prac¬ 
tically the coup de grace of the mori¬ 
bund Latin kingdom, though the on¬ 
slaught had been a mere raid and was 
not followed by occupation. Ogdai 
had only very recently died, and, 
though one of his nephews, as we saw, 
had been devastating eastern Europe, 
the main Mongol power had been too 
much preoccupied with central Asia 
and China (since Jenghiz Khan’s 
death) to extend its dominion in west¬ 
ern Asia. Twelve years passed before 
Hulagu set about further conquest in 
that quarter, and in the meantime 
Jerusalem reverted to the Turks. The 
Mongols were to be brought to a 
standstill in 1260, but at the hands of 


neither Eyubid nor crusader. That 
was to be the work of the great mili- 
taiy caste which the Eyubid es-Saleh 
was even at this moment building up 
in Egypt. In fact, Damascus was 
challenging Cairo, and it was only with 
great difficulty that es-Saleh kept pos¬ 
session of Palestine.’’for the develop¬ 
ment of his own military power he 
organized an already existing force of 
.slave soldiery, captives or the offspring 
of captives taken in war, who weie 
known as Mamelukes. Such a force, 
composed oTpicked men, was capable 
pfbeing trained to a very high) stand¬ 
ard of efficiency, and was invaluable 
so long as it was loyal to i% sultan; 
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and its efficiency was very soon put 
t<» the pi oof. 

The tali of Jerusalem did not, as in 
the pait, bring into the field a host 
which could pretend to regard itself 
a' the army of Christendom, but it 
did enable Louis IX of France—by 
no means the cleverest but assuredly 
the most admirable prince of his time 
—to lead a great expedition to the 
East for the redemption of the Holy 
Sepulchre. That the conquest of 
Palestine should be made through 
Egypt was coming to be recognized. 
Egypt was its objective; in 1249 it 
arrived before Damietta, which was 
at once evacuated without attempting 
defense. But the campaign in the 
Delta which followed was on the same 
disastrous lines as that of 1221; the 
army was forced to retieat at Mansou- 
rah, and Louis, fighting a valiant rear¬ 
guard action, was completely defeated 
and himself taken prisoner by the 
Mamelukes with many others. The 
crusade was over; Louis and the rest 
of the captives were released only at 
the price of a huge ransom together 
with the evacuation of Damietta. 


progress. Five years later the Egyp¬ 
tian Eyubids had been practically 
wiped out, and the lordship of Egypt 
had passed into the hands of the first 
of the Mameluke sultans, Kutuz, 
whose successois held sway for nearly 
three centuries. About the time when 
the Mameluke commander was seizing 
the throne of Egypt, Hulagu, the lord 
of the western half of the Mongol em¬ 
pire, was becoming active. The whole 
East had long been tormented by the 
activities of the terrible sect or secret 
society known to the West as the 
Assassins. Yet no one had dared at¬ 
tempt to root them out till Hulagu 
called upon atabegs and emirs to unite 
for their extirpation in 1256. They 
were duly extirpated. But the Abbasid 
khalif of Bagdad declined to take part 
in the enterprise, thereby providing the 
Mongol with a sufficient excuse for 
failing on Bagdad, putting the khalif 
to death, giving the city with all its 
inestimable treasures to a forty days’ 
sack, massacring or enslaving the in¬ 
habitants and leaving the Mahomedan 
world without any khalif at all 
(1258). 


Es-Saleh died 


while the cam 


paign was in 


IjW-MiV-aNtar 
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Then Hulagu set himself to com¬ 
plete the Mongol conquest of the west, 
and turned upon Syria. The princes 
of the north were 
already his submis¬ 
sive vassals, but the 
Mameluke sultan of 
Egypt, like his prede¬ 
cessors, claimed Syria 
for his own. In 1260 
Kutuz and his heu- 
) tenant Baibars met 
him at the great 
battle of Ain Gelat in 
Palestine, and shat¬ 
tered his army. Be¬ 
yond the Euphrates 


NAVAL ATTACK ON THE TOWER OF DAMIETTA 
In the thirteenth century Damietta, near the mouth of "tfieeastern 
branch of the Vue was. important as a bslwark fll Egypt and was 
attarited w-vt-rsd times by the crusaders. Probably drawn by 
Pan* tins picture represent* an attack m iaiS during an 
eighteen months' siege; note the flail 
Corpus Ckrtsto Colltgi, Cambridge, US. iS 


the Mongol “Ilkhan” 
dynasty ruled where 
Seljuk or Abbasid 
had ruled. In the next 
generation the ilkhans 
turned Mahomedan. 
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IMAGE OF FREDERICK II 
Frederick II, bom December 26 , 1 rp 4 , was crowne.1 
lierman king in 1215 and emperor m 1320 His 
conflict iv 1 til the Papacj ended with the Empire m 
Collapse, and he died a broken spirited man De¬ 
cember 13 , 1250 
British Museum 


But the Mameluke had set the 
bounds to their advance westward, 
at the precise moment when the 
greatest of Mongol rulers, Kublai, 
succeeded Mangu as Great Khan. 

eanwhile, the Latin Empire 
at Constantinople had fallen 
to pieces. It never possessed more 
than an extremely unconvincing 
semblance of unity; and the only 
purpose it served was to make 
finally impossible the consolidation 
of a really strong European power 
at the eastern gate of Europe. 
Henry of Flanders (1205-1216) 
made the best of an impossible 
situation, protecting his Greek 
subjects and keeping some control 
over his Latin vassals. His suc¬ 
cessor, Peter of Courtenay, was 
taken prisoner while on the way to 
assume the imperial crown, and 
died in captivity. His son Robert 
was a minor at his accession. Dur¬ 
ing his ten years' reign, an Angelus 
-—Theodore—who had already estab¬ 
lished himself in Epirus, got possession 
of Thessalonica. 

Robert died in 1228 and was fol¬ 
lowed by his boy-brother Baldwin, 
whose guardians called in John of 
Brienne, the ex-king of Jerusalem. 
John did what he could as joint em¬ 
peror till his death in 1237. Mean¬ 
while, the Greek John III Ducas had 
succeeded Theodore Lascaris at XicEea. 
He ejected Angelus from Thessalonica, 
but Constantinople was still impreg¬ 
nable. An infant succeeded him in 
1254 at Nicaea; but five years later the 
capable soldier Michael VIII Paleeolo- 
gus, who had been acting as guardian, 
usurped the imperial crown, and in 
-1261 captured Constantinople by a 
surprise. The Latin Empire, born in 
infamy, perished thus ignominiously 
after fifty-six years of futility.^ The, 
Greek Empire rose once more fiom its 
ashes, to struggle on dolorously as best 
It might for nearly two hundred weary 
years, its one last how of glory. 


he excommunicate emperor and 
king of Jerusalem returned from 
the East to Europe in 1229 to find his 
Italian territories overrun by John of 
Brienne in the service of the pope, his 
inveterate enemy. He very soon 
cleared the papal forces out of Apulia; 
Gregory found himself in dangerous 
plight, and in 1230, through the media¬ 
tion of Hermann of Salza, Grand Mas¬ 
ter of the Teutonic Knights, pope and 
emperor discovered that their differ¬ 
ences had been due entirely to a mis¬ 
understanding, which having been 
cleared up left them the best of friends 
—till one or other should find a favor¬ 
able opportunity for dropping the 
mask. Their new amity was pro¬ 
claimed to the world by the treaty of 
Sqp. Germano. 

Frederick’s real personal interest 
was concentrated on Italy, where he 
desired to establish his own complete 
.absolutism. feudalism, free ci ti e&and 
"the Papacy were the obstacles, To 
fight his battle in Italy he wanted the 
support of the German feudatories and 
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at any rate could not afford to alienate 
i .m Trouble in Germany had re¬ 
peatedly paralysed the imperial policy 
h Italy in the past. To atoid trouble 
hi Germany he pursued in that coun- 
t y a course which was in exact con¬ 
trast to his methods in Sicily and Italy. 

I tr the past ten years he had left the 
a ivernment to Germans, and had sent 
Hs son Henry, “king of the Romans,” 

II take charge. Now he found that 
the young man was causing trouble, 
and dictated to him the policy em- 
l wiled in what might be called the 
Charter of the Princes, which con¬ 
firmed the greater nobles as almost in¬ 
dependent territorial princes enjoy¬ 
ing sovereign rights in their own lord¬ 
ships. 

Ins’ead of fostering the lesser nobles 
and the free towns as a counterpoise 
to the princes, he strengthened the 
treat nobles to the utmost extent of 
his power, seeking thereby to reduce 
the privileges of the free towns, and 
actually diminishing those of the minor 
Larons—not indeed from any active 


ill will to these lesser folk, but be¬ 
cause he wished to ingratiate himself 
with the greater folk, in order to be 
free from German embarrassments in 
carrying through his Italian policy. In 
actual fact, however, the “Statute in 
favor of the Princes” (1231) did away 
with such possibility as had hitherto 
existed of establishing the supremacy 
of the imperial authority in Germany, 
so that for more than six hundred 
years she remained no more than a col¬ 
lection of loosely confederated inde¬ 
pendent states associated under an im¬ 
perial president. 

Frederick never hesitated to secure 
temporary support by making prom¬ 
ises which he ha*' dvery intention of 
breaking whenever it might suit him 
to do so. In that spirit he had prom¬ 
ised Innocent to maintain the separa¬ 
tion of the Sicilian and imperial 
crowns, and had broken that promise 
as soon as Innocent was safely out of 
the way. So now he gave the German 
princes their charter because he 
wanted their support in the coming 
conflict with Gregory; 
presumably confident 
that when he had won 
that battle he would be 
able to turn on them 
and reduce the powers 
conferred. Meanwhile, 
with the princes at 
his back, no serious 
challenge was likely 
to come from that 
quarter. 

Nevertheless Ger¬ 
many continued for a 
while to offer distrac¬ 
tion. Young Henry set 
himself not to carrying 
out a definite policy q£ 
his~bw n. But to thwart¬ 
ing his father to the 
best of his ability by 
combining the lesser 
nobles and the cities 
against him. But the 
lesser nobles were too 



BAGDAD'S GATE OF THE TALISMAN 
Erick walls with towers and noble gates formerly enclosed Bag- 
repeated sieges and inundations have played ha\oc with 
twin all. The Gate of the Talisman dates from ia 2 o» nearly 
tjny yean before Hnlagtx sacked Bagdad; it has been bricked 
op since 1638 -, vdien Murad IV captured the city. 

Tram Click and Bits, "the Kttnst des Islam” 
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weak and the cities too shrewd to form 
an effective opposition under a leader 
-o incompetent. The result was that 
in 1235 Frederick deposed his son, 
exiled him to Apulia, where he pres¬ 
ently became tired of life and rode his 
horse over a precipice (1242), and 
confirmed the princes in their recently 
acquired powers. In 1237 he had his 
younger son Conrad, the boy born nine 
years before to Iolande of Brienne, 
elected king of the Romans (the title 
which implied succession to the Em¬ 
pire). From this time 
it may be reckoned 
that the light of elect¬ 
ing the emperor or 
more commonly the 
king of the Romans 
was vested in the small 
group of magnates who 
acquired the title ol 
•'electors”—three arch¬ 
bishops and three lay 
princes, with whom 
was presently associ¬ 
ated for that purpose 
the king of Bohemia. 

An ascendancy simi¬ 
lar to that of the mag¬ 
nates in Germany had 
been established * by 
Eccelin da Romano at 
Verona while the old 
city leagues of Italy 
were reconstituting 
themselves and making 
alliance with Fred¬ 
erick’s troublesome son 
Henry. So when Fred¬ 
erick returned to Italy 
after his settlement of 
German affairs in 1237, 
he turned to the sup¬ 
pression of the Lom¬ 
bard cities with Eccelin 
very much at his serv¬ 
ice. In the same year 
he won a decisive vic¬ 
tory at Cortenuova, 
which brought about 
the immediate submis¬ 


sion of all but the most stubborn. 
Milan and a few others, who were ex¬ 
pecting once more active support from 
the now very aged but still amazingly 
energetic Gregory. In 1239 the pope 
again excommunicated and deposed 
Frederick. 

The emperor’s German policy bore 
the intended fruit. Germany declined 
to revolt at the pope's bidding 
Gregory found himself without ade¬ 
quate military support, and only es¬ 
caped falling into Frederick’s hand* 



SIEGE O? BAGDAD BY HtfLAGU 
This illustration in ftwiiid. ed-Din's History of the Mongol- 
depicts incidents on February 2 . 1258 . the last day of the siege 
of Bagdad by Hulagu Mongol artillery are discharging their 
last bullets at the walls and the Commander of the Faithful f» 
leaving his palace to surrender to his Mongol conqnerot. 

From "1 Innu’cnlt artentavx de la NellMUltt" 
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by cKInp '1:41b Pope and emperor 
vere Mifli rlfvMinc their entire energy 
to this \eiirlftta at the precise moment 
when Katu and his Mongols, whom 
they completely ignored, were storm- 
inc irresistibly throuah Hungary. The 
Mongol- stopped and surged back 
rhithc r whence they had 
come, hut the temporal 
and spiritual heads of 
Chrbtendom had no 
hand in their somewhat 
inexplicable retirement. 

Gregory’s death sus¬ 
pended the conflict. His 
immediate successor was 
already a dying man: 
after him the papal 
throne remained vacant 
for nearly two years; 
but when Innocent IV 
was elected, in 124}. 
the strife was renewed. 

Frederick drove the 

pope out of Italy, but 
Innocent was able to 
take refuge in the 

Arelate it wife a part of 
Frederick's own domin¬ 
ions, and fulminated 
therefrom. Louis of 
France, eager for a general crusade, 
strove in vain to effect a reconciliation. 
Innocent again pronounced the em¬ 
peror’s deposition, but it was no easy 
matter to find a willing rival, though 
the war with the emperor was pro¬ 
claimed a crusade. 

At last William count of Holland 
was elected king of the Romans by the 
papalists, and for a long time main¬ 
tained an indecisive contest with the 
jmung Conrad. Germany fell into 
feudal chaos, and in Italy Guelph and 
Ghibelline dries and factions in the 
dries fought and cut each other’s 
threats with small apparent prospect 
of a decision being reached, victories 
and defeats alternating. The reckless 
struggle was still at its height when 
Frederick died in 1250, 


Sicilian Crown in Market Overt 
is death brought no abatement. 
Conrad and William went on 
fighting for the imperial crown in Ger¬ 
many. while Conrad’s illegitimate 
brother Manfred took over the gov¬ 
ernment of the kingdom of Sicily on 
his behalf, and Innocent 
tried to find someone 
else on whom to confer 
its crown. Conrad, mak¬ 
ing no headway, left 
Germany to his sup¬ 
porters, and joined Man¬ 
fred in the south, but 
died in 1254. His heir 
was the two-year-old in¬ 
fant Conradin in his 
German nmseiy. At the 
end of the year Innocent 
died, but his successor, 
Alexander IV, kept up 
the struggle. 

The new pope offered 
the crown of Sicily to 
Edmund, the younger 
son of Henry III of 
England. In 1256 Wil¬ 
liam died, and there was 
a split among the Ger¬ 
man papalists, one group 
electing Richard of Cornwall, Henry 
III’S brother, and the other choosing 
Alfonso X the Wise, king of Castile, 
both of whom claimed the imperial title 
although neither of them made any 
serious attempt to make good their 
claims. 

Manfred accepted the Sicilian crown 
for himself from the Sicilian magnates 
in 1258, and established his authority 
throughout the kingdom. Eccelin, the 
Ghibelline tyrant in the north, met his 
death next year, and Manfred was left 
the one effective, if illegitimate, repre¬ 
sentative in Italy of the mighty house 
of Hohenstaufen. A Ghibelline victory 
over the Guelph Florentines at Monta- 
perto in 1260 resulted in him achieving 
a general ascendancy in Tuscany and 
Lombardy. 
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BLANCHE OF CASTILE 
As rrxe-'t for her son Louis 
IX, durimj hi* minoritj and 
absence on Crusade, Blanche 
of Castile proved herself an 
adroit administrator. 

Frew Laromse, Hisloirt de France 
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End of the Hohenstaulen Dynasty 

n Alexander’s death in 1261 his 
successor, Urban IV, offered the 
Sicilian ciown to Chailes of Anjou and 
Provence, who accepted it, much to the 
dissatisfaction of his brother, Louis 
IX. The terms of the appointment 
were ratified in 1265, when Clement 
IV had succeeded Urban. In 1266 
Charles was crowned king in Rome, 
and invaded Manfred’s dominions. In 
1267 Manfred’s army was shattered 
and he himself was slain at the de¬ 
cisive battle of Gran-_ 


without question the gieatest lay po¬ 
tentate in Europe. When William of 
Holland died in 1256, there was no 
longer any German king, though there 
were two foreign claimants to the 
empty title of king of the Romans. It 
was not till 1273 that the period 
known as the Great Interregnum was 
ended by the election of Rudolf of 
Hapsburg, a noble of minor rank, to 
the imperial dignity. The old primacy 
had passed, and when Louis IX died 
on his second crusade in 1270, no one 



della. 

The victor empha¬ 
sized the completeness 
of his victory by a 
policy of rigorous ter- 
roiism. A reaction set 
in; young Conradin, 
now fifteen, resolved to 
claim the crown which 
was his by inheritance. 
Though only a few 
Germans accompanied 
him, his appearance in 
Lombardy rallied sup¬ 
porters to his cause; 
but in 1268 the Ghibel- 
line forces were utterly 
routed at Tagliacozzo 
Conradin was betiayed 
into Charles’ hands, 
and the last of the 
Hohenstaufen was be¬ 
headed by his merciless 
captor The medieval 
conception of the Em¬ 
pire was blotted out for 
"ever. But the methods 
employed, latterly at 
least by the Papacy in 
blotting it out had 
sealed the doom of the 
medieval conception" of 
the Papacy as well. 



TOMB OF A GREAT MAMELUKE SULTAN 


£Lince the days of 
Otto the Great, 
the German king or 


emperor had been 


Baibars murdererl Kutuz in 1260 and seized the sovereignty, 
proimg himself one of the ablest of the Balm Mamelukes. He 
reestablished the Abbasid khahfate at Cairo and established his 
own authority all over Syria and Arabia He died July r, ia»L 
and was buried at Cairo where his tomb still stands. ’ * 
Pkoto.BV A, 




HISTORIC STREET IN RHODES 
Rhfrffes »as raptured from the baraceus by the Knights Hospi¬ 
tallers of S. John of Jerusalem in 1309 and held by them until 
igji. Eight Christian countries were represented in the order, 
and the armorial bearing 1 - of the'e and their crusaders are caned 
on many of the house-, in this Street of the Knights. 

Photo E \ A — 


would have refused him the name of 
the first monarch among those ruling 
in Europe. 

His grandfather Philip had organ¬ 
ized the Wngdom and centralized the 
government; his father LSuis VlII 
(1223-6) had carried Philip’s work a 
little farther; during his own minority 
his mother Blanche of Castile had 
saved that work from imminent wreck¬ 
age; and his personal rule, which began 
in 1233, had done the rest. No one 
would dream of calling him a genius; 


he was incapable of 
practicing the craft so 
characteristic of his 
grandfather; his 
statesmanship was 
not particularly per¬ 
spicacious; but by 
force of an excep¬ 
tionally pure and 
lofty character he 
achieved a moral as¬ 
cendancy over his 
contemporaries and 
over his subjects 
; which it would be 
I hard to parallel. 

The consolidation, 
of France and ulti¬ 
mately of England 
also in the thirteenth 
century was primarily 
the result of that 
struggle between 
Philip and John of 
which the story has 
already been told. 
It transferred to the 
French crown as im¬ 
mediate overlord all 
those fiefs in France 
which the Angevin 
kings of England had 
held as feudatories, 
except Gascony and 
Guienne; so that 
there was no longer 
any feudatory in 
France whose pos¬ 
sessions were com¬ 
parable in extent to those of the crown, 
(hough it became the royal policy to 
distribute the greater fiefs as appanages 
among the king’s sons, not without dis¬ 
astrous results. But the Albigensian 
crusade was also turned to similar ac¬ 
count in the south by the destruction of 
the power of the house of Toulouse 
which supported the heretics; of which 
the ultimate result was that in the reign 
of Louis IX Toulouse passed to his 
brother Alfonse, while another brother. 
Charles, on whom Anjou had been 
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conferred, made Provence French, 
though not yet technically a part of 
France, by marrying its heiress. In 
his time, too, claims still maintained 
in Poitou by the king of England were 
finally disposed of. 

The strength gained for the crown 
by Philip’s policy, continued by his 
son and grandson, was fortified by the 
administrative system created by 
Philip and by the close alliance with 
the Church maintained by all three 
kings. The mere fact that a foreign 
queen-mother ruling as regent during 
the nine years of her son’s minority 
was able to hold her own against the 
resentful nobles is convincing proof of 
the efficacy of the work accomplished 
by Philip and Louis VIII. 

Evil, however, was to come in the 


future, though the danger was not im¬ 
mediately apparent, out of the transfer 
of the great fiefs from the crown to 
the royal princes. For this the re¬ 
sponsibility lies on Louis VIII, and on 
Louis IX only in so far as hfe con¬ 
firmed to his brothers the elevation 
destined for them by their father. A 
new nobility of the blood royal was 
thus created which later proved as hos¬ 
tile to the royal supremacy as the old 
feudatory nobility had been in the 
past. We may further note in passing 
that from this time the names Anjou 
and Angevin belong not to Plantage- 
nets but to Louis IX’s brother Charles 
and his descendants—that brother 
whom we have seen completing the 
downfall of the Hohenstaufen as 
papalist claimant to the Sicilian crown. 



GRANADA THE LAST FOOTHOLD OF MOORISH POWER IN SPAIN 
Iberians, Romans and Vandals had a!! been dominant in Granada before the Saracens established 
themselves there in the eighth century and made the city a splendid capital of the Moorish king¬ 
dom of Granada. As such it flourished, outlasting all the other Moorish states in Spain until 
1492, when Boabdii was forced by the Christians under Ferdinand and Isabella to sign sway 
his kingdom. The city is superbly situated on the north-western slope of the Sima Nevada, 

overlooking a fertile plain. 

From Hielscher, "Picturesque Spain" Fisher Unwin Ltd. ( 1 
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ferred making an accommodation 
with Baibars to supporting the 
English prince and his small fol¬ 
lowing. Edward returned home 
Despite the efforts of Gregory X 
Europe would louse itself to no 
fresh effort and before the century 
was ended the West had lost its 
last foothold in Syria, only Cypius 
under the Lusignans and Rhodes 
under the Knights Hospitallers re¬ 
mained of all that had been won 
by the crusaders. 


W 


SIMON DE MONTFORT S SEAL 
Simon de Montti rt (c 1-00-1.165) u is tli dum 
nant figure in the opposition to Henri III and, 
tn Virtue of the Asiemlil} he convene 1 111 1-65 
the lounder 01 the English parliamentary sjstem 
He was hilled at Eves'wm 
British Museum 

Twenty years after the crusade 
which had proved so signally disas¬ 
trous, Louis organized another crusade 
and set out to repeat the adventure, 
which this time was ended by his 
death in Africa so far as concerned the 
French. Edward, the crown prince of 
England, attempted to 
carry on the crusade, 
which was the last that 
can be dignified by 
that name. But he 
soon found that the 
task was hopeless. 

Jerusalem was held by 
the Mameluke sultan 
Baibars, the mighty 
warrior who had 
shared with Kutuz the 
triumph of Ain Gelat 
and had then slain his 
chief and assumed the 
sultanate, setting the 
precedent habitually 
followed thereafter by 
the Mamelukes. The 
Christians of Syria pre¬ 


hile the Christians were be¬ 
ing as a political power 
finally eliminated in western Asia, 
the Saracens in Europe were being 
pressed back into that corner of 
Spain where alone they were still 
to maintain their hold for two cen¬ 
turies. James I of Aragon (1213- 
76) when he came to man’s estate 
drove them out of the Balearic 
isles (1232) and finally expelled 
them from Valencia in 1238. Ferdi¬ 
nand III of Castile before his death in 
1253 captured the old seat of the 
Moorish khalifate at Cordova in 1236, 
Seville in 1244, Jaen two years later, 
Cadiz and Xeres in 1250. His suc¬ 
cessor, Alfonso X, helped by James of 



A BATTLE IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
Public discontent with the misgovernment of Henry III cul¬ 
minated in 1*64 m the Barons T War, in which the battles of 
Lewes and Evesham were the principal engagements The 
strenuous hand-to-hand fighting of the period is depicted in this 
illustration by Matthew Pans nThis Vita Duorum Offarum 
British Museum 
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HENRY III KING OF ENGLAND 
Henry 111 died in 1272 and hes m Edward the Ginfessor -1 ! Chapel 
m Westminster Abbey His altar tomb re*.ts on a pedestal and 
is surmounted by a gilt bronze effigy of the king in iiirnnatmn 
robes with a simple crown The now empty hands probably once 
held the scepter and the dn\e 
From Ro^al Commission on Historical Monumcrls in London 


Aragon, completed 
the conquest of Mur¬ 
cia, which gave Cas¬ 
tile access to the 
Mediterranean, and 
all that remained to 
the Moors was the 
small kingdom of 
Granada. The union 
of Castile with Leon 
had been finally 
effected by Ferdi¬ 
nand, so that she was 
considerably the 
largest of the Spanish 
kingdoms, though 
Aragon's sea power 
set her on an equality with her bigger 
neighbor. 

But this decisive advance of the 
Christian powers in Spain carried with 
it a change in the preoccupations of 



A MEDIEVAL KNIGHT 
This bronze ewer representing a kmght on 
horseback was found in the nver Tyne It is 
of English make and dates from about 1300. 
Ewers in the form of a mounted man were 
common in the 13th antj, 14th centuries. 
Bnltsh Museum 


the Spanish monarchs and in their re¬ 
lations with the rest of Em ope. At 
no earlier date is the offer of the im¬ 
perial crown to a Spanish prince imagi¬ 
nable; and at no earlier time could 
a Spanish prince have dreamed of lay¬ 
ing claim to any other crown than that 
which he had inherited. Yet now we 
find Alfonso X a rival emperor to an 
English prince, we are on the point 
of finding the Sicilian crown not only 
claimed but worn by a branch of the 
royal house of Aragon; and before 
long vge shall see English and French 
Jaking sides In purely Spanish quar¬ 
rels. And we have reached the stage 
"St Vthich the same Alfonso can direct 
a main part of his energies to the con¬ 
solidation of his Castilian kingdom, at 
the same time that Edward I was ac¬ 
complishing a similar work in Eng¬ 
land, following upon that of the great 
Capetian kings in France. The way 
for the English consolidation "had been 
repared by the Anglicizing of the 
ominant Norman baronage owing to 
The separation from Normandy, and 
by the "Barons’ Wars” with a king 
who sought to govern through foreign 
favorites and foreign prelates nomi¬ 
nated by the pope instead of through 
"English magnates^ The leadership of 
the opposition la ""the crown by Simon 
de Montfort had given to it a popular 
shape as incompatible with baronial ad 
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with monarchical tyranny, and had 
taught the crown prince Edward, the 
conqueror of Simon, the principles 
upon which the future constitutional 
development of the English govern¬ 
ment wa-, to be based, by conferring a 
really effective power of direction upon 
the * commons,"’ the lesser barons and 
burgesses, and by confirming the doc¬ 
trine embodied in the Great Charter 
that neither crown nor barons great 
or ?mail might with impunity override 
the law. 

N the long contest between Papacy 
and Empire the Papacy had 
brought down the Hohenstaufen, but 
only at the coat of its own moral as¬ 
cendancy. 'I he fall of the Hohenstau¬ 
fen had the practical though not the 


technical effect of ending that union 
not of Germany and Italy but of the 
separate crowns of Germany and Italy 
which had done so much to prevent 
the consolidation of each of those 
countries. But the severance came so 
late that a genuine consolidation had 
become a practical impossibility for 
either. What had been the Italian 
kingdom in the north resolved itself 
into a congeries of a few poweiful city 
states, each holding in subjection to 
itself a group of states which had once 
been its rivals—Venice, Milan, Flor¬ 
ence, Genoa. East and south of it lay 
the papal dominion stretching from 
the Adriatic to the Mediterranean. 
South Italy eventually became the 
kingdom of Naples under the Angevin 
dynasty of Charles, severed from the 
island kingdom of 
Sicily under an Ara¬ 
gonese dynasty; and 
if a union of Italy 
under papal hege¬ 
mony had ever been 
possible, the possi¬ 
bility disappeared 
when the Papacy 
transferred its head¬ 
quarters from Rome 
to Avignon, early in 
the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

When in 1273 the 
diplomacy of Fred¬ 
erick of Hohenzollern 
procured the election 
to the German thione 
of a minor Swabian 
noble, Rudolf of 
Hapsburg, by a few 
of the princes, the in¬ 
tention was obvious. 
The emperor was to 
be a figurehead with¬ 
out practical power to 
depress the princes, 
and with no prospect 
of founding a dy¬ 
nasty. The scheme 
was in some degree 



EDWARD I IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
Legislation, establishment of effective administration and the sub¬ 
jection of Wales we the principal concern of Edward I in the 
first fifteen years of bts reign He is here depicted presiding over 
a session of the House of Lords Llewelyn of Wales assisting, and 
also Alexander III king of Scotland. 

Prem Pwktrtov “ Ictmegmphh Scotia” 
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frustrated by the abilities of Rudolf, 
who succeeded in acquiring substantial 
territories for his family and raising it 
to a leading position, though he failed 
to secure the succession for his son. 
flis main actual achievement was the 
recovery and appropriation to the 
house of Hapsburg of the territories on 
the '‘east-mark.” Aus¬ 
tria, Caiinthia and 
C arniola, of which 
Ottocar of Bohemia 
had possessed himself 
during the Interreg¬ 
num; and the war 
with Ottocar had 
forced him to concili¬ 
ate possible allies of 
the king by formally 
acknowledging the 
papal claims in Italy 
and Sicily and 
Charles of Anjou’s seal OF phi 
claim (by marriage) Philip iv 
in the county of Prov- the , throne of , F: 
ence, hitherto a fief kings He died 
of the Empire. November 

Rudolf was sue- Sntuk 

ceeded in 120a not 
by his son'Albert but by Adolf of 
Nassau, chosen by the electors—-as 
Rudolf had himself been chosen—be¬ 
cause he too was only a minor noble. 
Adolf tried hard to strengthen the cen¬ 
tral government against the princes by 
extending the privileges of the free 
towns whose only overlord was the 
German king and by alliance with the 
small barons, the “knights" who also 
held their lands as the crown’s imme¬ 


SEAL OF PHILIP THE FAIR 
Philip IV (1268-1314) succeeded to 
the throne of France in 12R5 and 
ranks as one of the greatest of her 
kings He died at Fontainebleau, 
November 29, 1314. 

Bntuk Museum 


by the reversion of Toulouse with the 
marquisate of Provence mot the 
county) on the death of the king's 
uncle Alfonse. 

In the three years 1284-6 several 
monarchs died who were either them¬ 
selves notable persons, or whose dis¬ 
appearance had notable results: Al¬ 

fonso the Wise of 
Castile, then Charles 
(I of Naples) of 
Anjou, Peter III (the 
successor of James I ) 
of Aragon, Philip III 
of France, and finally 
Alexander III of 
Scotland. The last 
named had been an 
able ruler, during 
whose reign the last 
pretensions of the 
kings of Norway, 
IP THE FAIR long' maintained, to 

04) succeeded to the lordship of the 

nee in 15R5 and no rth of Scotland and 

it ^Fontainebleau^ the Hebrides, had 

*9, >314. been obliterated at 

r “"* w the battle of Largs 

(1263). His death, 
followed by that of his daughter ‘‘the 

Maid of Norway,” gave rise to a dis¬ 
puted succession, of which Edward I 
took advantage to claim first the suzer¬ 
ainty and then the crown of Scotland 
itself. The voluntary incorporation of 
Scotland wbh England would have 
been of untold benefit to both coun¬ 
tries, but conquest was another matter, 
and the ultimately successful struggle 
for liberation meant two and a half 



diate vassals. But the princes took 
alarm; Adolf was overthrown and slain 
by Rudolf’s son Albert of Austria 
(1298), and the electors found them¬ 
selves unable to avoid his election to 
the German crown. This second Haps¬ 
burg is the Austrian tyrant of the 
Swiss legend of William Tell. 

Louis IX’s son Philip III the Rash 
was personally of no importance, but 
during his reign (1270-85) the French 
crown was accidentally strengthened 


centuries of constant hostility between 
the two. 

he career of Charles of Anjou had 
been one_of unfailing success,till 
shortly before his death. Sis over¬ 
throw of the Hohenstaufen left him 
undisputed master of the two Sicilies 
in 1268. As the pope’s nominee and 
professed vassal, he was* the obyious 
head of Guelph Italy, and there was 
every probability that the suzerain 
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would very soon be the dependent of 
the vai-sal. His administrative ability 
had been thoroughly tested in Anjou 
and the county of Provence. But there 
was no question that his Sicilian king¬ 
dom had been won by the sword, from 
the rule of a very able and popular 
prince: his new subjects submitted to 
him perforce and from the start de¬ 
tested him as an alien; and his French 
officers and garrisons very soon taught 
them to detest him, as they had de¬ 
tested Henry VI with his Germans, as 
a hard and cruel tyrant. 

On an evening in 1282 the popula¬ 
tion of Palermo, without warning or 
premeditation, broke out in a blaze of 
fury and massacred the French garri¬ 
son—the ghastly event known as the 
Sicilian Vespers: the outbreak was fol¬ 
lowed by a universal rebellion against 
the Angevin rule; and the Sicilians 
called upon Manfred’s son-in-law Peter 
of Aragon to assume the crown and ex¬ 
pel the tyrant. The Aragonese fleet 
was able entirely to prevent the trans¬ 
port of troops to the island from the 
peninsula, and the Angevins never 
recovered a footing in Sicily itself, 
though they kept their hold on the 
kingdom of Naples or South Italy. 

No effect on the struggle was pro¬ 
duced by panal anathemas launched on 
behalf of Charles. When Charles and 
Peter both died in 1285, Peter’s 
younger son James continued the con¬ 
flict with Charles II; and when James 
resigned his pretensions on succeeding 
his elder brother in Aragon in 1291, 
the invitation of the Sic'lians to take 
his place was accepted by his younger 
brother Frederick, The strife was at 
last brought to a close by a peace 
(LJ02) which left Sicily to Frederick 
and Naples to Charles, while the terms 
by which Sicily was ultimately to re¬ 
vert to the Angevins were never carried 
out. 

In France Philip IV the Fair (1285- 
1314) combined, by very unscrupulous 
methods, the policy of bringing into his 
own bands fiefs large and small at the 


expense of the greater feudatories, in¬ 
cluding Edward I of England, the lat¬ 
ter being constantly hampered by his 
conflict with the Scots, whose alliance 
with France at this time became a fixed 
feature of Scottish history. Actually 
for France the permanent results of 
the reign are to be sought in Philip’s 
further development of the centralized 
administrative system. But its most 
notable event belongs to the contest 
with the Papacy, in which both Ed¬ 
ward and Philip were involved by the 
unwise aggression of Boniface VIII. 

ftee the fall of the Hohenstaufen 
and the rise of Charles of Anjou, 
Gregory X (1271-6) in the five years 
of his pontificate displayed qualities 
which in happier circumstances and a 
longer reign might have gone far to 
restore the moral prestige of the Pa¬ 
pacy. In the next twenty years there 
followed a successsion of five popes 
whose chief preoccupation was the ele¬ 
vation of one or another of the rival 
baronial houses of Savelli, Orsini or 
Colonna, until the election of Boni¬ 
face VIII (1294-1303), who once more 
endeavored to assert the authority of 
Rome over the secular princes of Eu¬ 
rope. 

In the quite appropriate character of 
pacificator he offered arbitration be¬ 
tween tho two powerful kings of France 
and England, who were fighting over 
disputed claims in Gascony and Gui- 
enne. The kings rejected his arbitra¬ 
tion; whereupon he issued the famous 
bull “Clericis Lalcos” forbidding the 
clergy to pay taxes "to their temporal 
sovereigns without consent of the pope. 
The kings retorted, Philip by forbid¬ 
ding the export of gold and silver, so 
that no money from France could reach 
the papal treasury, Edward by out¬ 
lawing the clergy till they should make 
submission. The kings won; the clergy 
had to submit, and the pope had to 
explain the bull away. 

But Boniface was not satisfied. He 
destroyed the chance of a reconcilia- 
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tion with Edward, which might have 
brought him the support of Philip's 
enemy, by declaring that Scotland 
(which at the moment was defying the 
English king) was a papal fief; to 
which the reply was given by Edward’s 
newly constituted parliament, nobles 
and commons, that the pope had noth¬ 
ing to do with the question at issue. 
Philip, perhaps taking example by Ed¬ 
ward, summoned a “states general” or 
assembly of the three estates, clergy, 
nobles and commons, which denounced 
the papal claims (1302). But he went 
further. French troops appeared at 
Anagni where Boniface was at the mo¬ 
ment residing; his person was seized; 
and he was so brutally handled that 
he died a few days later. And no 
hand was raised to punish the outrage, 
which rang down the curtain on the 
age-long struggle for mastery between 
the spiritual and temporal powers 
(October, 1303).. _ 

Another event in Philip’s career, be¬ 
fore this terminal date of our chapter, 
must be recorded. He had found op¬ 
portunity to dispossess Count Guy of 
Flanders. The government he set up 
enraged the burghers of the great 
Flemish cities; they hurst into revolt; 
and when Philip in 1302 sought to 
crush them, the burgher infantry at 
Courtrai inflicted a crushing defeat on 
the chivalry of France arrayed against 
them. It was the first time, unless 
Legnano can claim to have been at 
precedent, that the power of heavy in¬ 
fantry to defeat the onset of the mail- 
clad horsemen had been demonstrated 
in medieval warfare. 

Here we leave the European record 
and turn again to Asia and the east. 

UX-ACU had met with his decisive 
check at Ain Gelat. He died in 
12155. The power of the Mamelukes 
advanced under the great Sultan Bai- 
bars, penetrated to the sultanate of 
rconium, extended south to the Sudan, 
and after his death finally ejected the 
Christians as a power from Syria, The 


might of the ilkhans waned, partly 
from the standing cause, disputed suc¬ 
cessions; though at the dose of the 
century a distinguished ruler arose in 
the person of Ghazan, who adopted 
Islam and not only produced but en¬ 
forced a code of laws which did some¬ 
thing to restore the prosperity which 
the Mongol devastations and wars had 
almost destroyed. It is significant, 
however, that during the Mongol pe¬ 
riod literature and poetry continued to 
flourish both in Farsistan, the heart 
of Persia, and in Roum. 

But during these latter years of the 
thirteenth century fresh hordes not of 
Mongols but of Turks were flowing in. 
The first of their leaders was Sulei¬ 
man; the second, Ertogrul, carried 
them to Asia Minor; the third, Oth- 
man (1288-1326), who gave his name 
to the whole group, the “Ottomans,” 



EDWARfc I DEFYING THE POPE 
In 1.296 Pope Boniface VIII issued the bull 
“Clericis Laioos,” prohibiting the imposition of 
taxes on the oKrgy. This contemporary draw¬ 
ing depicts the reception of the bull by Ed¬ 
ward I, who flatly refused to comply with it. 

British Museupt. Cotton 
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wa« even now preparing the way for 
creating, with Roum as its center, the 
coming domination of the Ottoman 
power. 

x India the new Mahomedan empire 
under the Slave dynasty had the 
good fortune to escape the attentions 
uf Jenghiz Khan and his successors, 
from which so many rulers had suf¬ 
fered. Its history is for the most part 
a bloodstained record of wars, feuds 
and slaughters of the infidels, highly 
applauded by the orthodox chronic¬ 
lers; and its most notable figure is the 
grim one of Balban, who "never 
laughed,’" a slave general under several 
rulers, who ultimately ascended the 
throne himself (1266-86). The dynasty 
was ended in 1290 by the murder of 
Kaikobad and the accession of Jalal 
ud-Din Khilji, an old man who was 
murdered and succeeded by his nephew 


and son-in-law Ala ud-Din (1294- 
1316), a ferocious ruler who made a 
point of oppressing the Hindus, whom 
he taxed at one-half of the produce 
of the land. 

Finally we glance at the Mongol 
power in its highest manifestation un¬ 
der the greatest of its khans, Kublai. 
who extended over the whole of China 
a sway which may fairly be called both 
beneficent and enlightened. The great 
ruler's one failure was in his attempt 
to extend his empire across the sea to 
Japan, which had been developing in 
all but complete isolation from the 
Asiatic continent. For the invading 
fleets of the Great Khan were twice 
annihilated by the ships of the island¬ 
ers or by the elements, and Japan con¬ 
tinued to preserve her isolation. The 
greatness of the Mongol dynasty did 
not long survive his death, which oc¬ 
curred in 1294. 



Sixth Era 


TWO CENTURIES OF RENASCENCE 

1303—1492 


Chapter 21 

THE PASSING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 1303—1396 


Chapter 22 

BIRTH OF THE RENAISSANCE, i.tyt.—1492 


C ee era now before us is the age of transition from the dying medieval 
conceptions to the modern expanding outlook upon a world sud¬ 
denly and vastly enlarged. Medievalism fell with the humiliation 
of the Church; the modem world began with the discovery of the New- 
World. The era is one of spiritual degeneration, in which the old ideals 
have decayed: the age of the Avignon Papacy, of the Great Schism and 
of the failure of the Council of Constance to effect a true reformation. 
It is an age of political turmoil. Hapsburgs and Luxembyrgs fail to 
create an adequate organization for the "Empire. England tries twice and 
fails twice to conquer France. Italy remains a stage of city-state rivalries 
and internal faction feuds, leading nowhither. Spain thrusts the Moorish 
power into a comer and, finally, unifying herself, ends it; but in the east 
of Europe what still remains of the ancient Roman Empire is obliterated 
by the Ottoman. „In Asia the might of the Mongol collapses after one 
last terrific eruption. It is an age. nevertheless, of .material progress and 
commercial development. And, in the history of progress generally, it is 
above all the age of the "intellectual revival and the renewed joy in 
•beauty, beginning in Italy and spreading over Europe, which we call the 
Renaissance. Therefore, we take as our starting point the overthrow of 
. Pope Boniface, and as our terminal point the discovery of the New World 
by Christopher Columbus. 
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CHAPTER 21 


THE PASSING OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES: 1303—1396 


he Middle Ages reached their 
culmination in the thirteenth 
century. The zenith of the me¬ 
dieval idea of the Papacy was the reign 
of Innocent III. From the death of 
Innocent to the middle of the century 
the most brilliant, intellectually, of the 
whole line of emperors was reigning; 
he was not indeed a typical represen¬ 
tative of the medieval idea of the Em¬ 
pire, being a modern bom before his 
time; but with his death the medieval 
idea passed away for ever. All that 
was loveliest in <he conceptions of 
Christianity was embodied in Francis 
of Assisi. The loftiest ideals of the 
ages were concentrated in the person 
not of pope or emperor but in the aus- 
tered grandeur of Dante, bom'Before 
two-tmrds of the century had passed. 
In Louis IX chivalry gave its perfected 
type. 

Renascence after Decadence 

n the two following centuries medi¬ 
evalism has lost its ideals. It is 
passing. Something remains of its 
glamor, more of its glitter, hardly any¬ 
thing of its intensity; but something 
else is being born or reborn, incom¬ 
patible with that which is dying. Up on 
the Crusading Era follow the two cen¬ 
turies of renascence, an age of fer¬ 
menting diversities, of individual de¬ 
velopments, from which are being 
evolved the new state system, the new 
political organization, the new social 
structure, the new outlook moral and 
intellectual, which, with the new geo¬ 
graphical horizons, differentiate the 
modern from the medieval world. 

We cannot, then, as heretofoie dis¬ 
tinguish the steps in a stage-by-stage 


movement as it progresses in Europe 
or in the East; we divide this era into 
two chapters, practically corresponding 
to the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies, as a matter of convenience 
merely. The Era has a definite start¬ 
ing point and a definite dosing point; 
but throughout there are no dominat¬ 
ing ideas and no dominating person¬ 
alities whose appearance or disappear¬ 
ance provide a marked line of divi¬ 
sion. Moreover the chronicler for a 
time has not two or three main streams 
to follow to which the rest are sub¬ 
sidiary; he has only a number of minor 
streams—-the progress of individual 
states—variously interlacing. 

The Par East: Conditions in Japan 

oh the first time our last chapter 
brought within our purview a Fe 
Eastern nation, growing up in an isc 
lation practically unbroken in the past 
and broken only occasionally for cen¬ 
turies to come. Seeds gathered from 
China had been sown among the Japa¬ 
nese, but in_ most respects their de¬ 
velopment had been to all appearance 
almost completely indigenous. For an 
unknown number of centuries Japan 
had been ruled by the royal house of 
the “mikados" which is on the throne 
at The”present day, a house far older 
than any in Europe. Both Confucian 
and Buddhist doctrinestad found their 
way to Japan, and she had done battle 
with China for Korea. 

Like the Chinese her people bad 
been divided into four classes, military, 
mercantile, agricultural and artisan. 
"She had entered probably upon a feu¬ 
dal stage at about the same time as 
western Europe, when great territorial. 
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FOUNDER OF THE SHOGUNATE 
Vi r'timu (1147-1199,) Mai Iieuil uf the Mina- 
jMo family. In 1:92 he was imested with 
'he title ut Sei-i-lai Shogun (barbarian-sub¬ 
duing gtuer.ih—imnj and in-tituted a sjstein 
nt gmemmt j.t fowd on military nflmimstra- 
t«.n wbu.ii f\fru-mg its power fiom Kama¬ 
kura. remains eitectite for centuries. 

houses became rivals for ascendancy, 
more or less dominating the mikado, 
the official head of the state; the chief 
beating the title of “shogun,” and 
being in effect the ruler of the country. 

In the twelfth century Yoritomo, of 
the Minamoto clan, had established a 
supremacy which enabled him to carry 
out an immense reorganization; then 
the Minamoto were superseded by the 
Hojo, who broke up an attempt of the 
mikado to recover power, relegated the 
shogun as well as the mikado to the 
position of a puppet, and assumed the 
title of “ghikken” or regent, under 
which they ruled. It was the Hojo 
Tokiroune who organized the defense 
of Japan against KubjaiKhan, But 
with his death, three ylafs after the 
great triumph, degeneracy set in. In 
1333 the Hojo power was destroyed in 
a civil war by the mikado Go-Daigo, 
but he did not succeed in restoring the 
power of the crown. The regency dis¬ 
appeared but the Shogunate was re¬ 
vived by the Ashikaga who bad helped 
Go-Daigo to victory. Their ascend¬ 
ancy as shoguns lasted for more than 
t®Q hundred years, hut they were 
centuries of perpetual civil strife, 


though a notably brilliant period of 
Japanese art and literature. 

In China the Mongol or—to give it 
its Chinese name—Yuan dynasty sur¬ 
vived the death of Kublai for some 
three-quarters of a century. Kublai, 
great ruler though he was, never be¬ 
came popular; the Mongol was an 
alien, and whatever the merits of his 
government might be, however toler¬ 
ant and beneficial, it was the govern¬ 
ment of an alien. That it was bene¬ 
ficial, there is no manner of doubt, but 
it remained unacceptable. His succes¬ 
sors lacked his ability; thirty years 
after his death the fourth of them was 
murdered; nine years covered the next 
three reigns; and though the eighth 
and last—called Shun-li by the Chi¬ 
nese—was not actually deposed till 
thirty-five years later, the dynasty was 
obviously moribund before the begin¬ 
ning of his reign, which was full of 
disasters and rebellions. 

The man who overthrew the foreign 
dynasty was Chu Yiiancbang, who de¬ 
serted a Buddhist monastery to join an 
insurgent leader on the Yangtse, and, 
being a born captain and organizer, 
became first his right-hand man and 
then his successor in the chieftainship 
in 1355. His power extended rapidly; 
he captured Nanking; the imperial 
forces were continually defeated; and 
in 1368 he marched on the capital, Pe¬ 
king. The fall of ‘Peking ended the 
Mongol supremacy. The victor was 
proclaimed emperor with the imperial 
name of Hung Wu, ^nd once more a 
native dynasty, the Ming, was estab¬ 
lished. Shun-Ti escaped to Mongolia, 
but died_in 1370. 

The conqueror reigned for thirty 
years, during which he restored the 
Hanlin College and the educational 
system, made a new codification of the 
laws, and did. what one man copld do 
to cleanse"the corrupt administration 
of justice. Doubtless Be would have 
done still more if the attempts of the 
Mongols to recover their lost power 
had not forced upon him continuous 
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warfare during the latter years of his 
reign, which ended in 1398. 

Mongol Meets Mameluke 

lthough Kublai, as Great Khan, 
had been technically loid of the 
entire dominion wherein the Mongols 
held sway from the China seas to the 
Black Sea, his concentration on China 
had limited his real rule to that suffi¬ 
ciently vast country, while his brother 
Hulagu and Hulagu's successors ruled 
the west in practical independence. 
The expansion had reached its limit 
when it met its unexpected check at 
the hands of the Mamelukes in x^j 5 q; 
from that time the “ilkhans” lost much 


a dummy khalif of the Abbasid hou?e 
who had escaped the massacre at Bag¬ 
dad—and while Asia Minor wa* be¬ 
tween the Mongol hammer and the 
Mameluke anvil, the Ottoman lurks 
under Ertogrul, and then Osman, dis¬ 
placed the old Seljuk lordship and 
made themselves its inasteis, defeating 
the efforts of the Palaeologi at Constan¬ 
tinople to recover some of the old 
Greek Empiie In the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. after the death of Ghazan, the 
Mongol empire in the West was indis¬ 
solution as palpably as in the Far East, 
central Asia breaking up into inde¬ 
pendent principalities after the time- 
honored fashion. 



ground, gained none, and found their The Mohammedan empire or sul- 
grip on what they held continuously tanate of Delhi, created at the begin- 
weakening. Syria went to the Egyp- ning of the thirteenth century tnKJSna- 
tians—Baibars discovered and set up hab ud-Din of Ghor, was cgj&muous 


A 
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ENFORCED FLIGHT OF A MIKADO AS DEPICTED BY A JAPANESE ARTIST 
In die middle of the twelfth centurj a dispute concerning the succession to the imperial throne 
of Japan brought about a prolonged conflict between the great military families the Taira, and 
the Minamoto, which affords a curious parallel to the Wars of the Roses tn England. One of the 
puppet mikados around whom this quarrel raged was Go-Shirakawa, in 1159 he was abducted 
and consigned to exile—an episode lllustiated in this picture by a thirteenth-century Japanese 

artist 

British lUtsnrn* 
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in the sense that an unbroken succes¬ 
sion of sultans reigned at Delhi for 
'Ome three hundred yeats without be¬ 
ing displaced by new conquerors from 
neyond the mountains or overturned 
by rival Indian powers. But no dy¬ 
nasty was continuous; that is, no fam- 
ly held the sultanate for many gener¬ 
ations. In the thirteenth century very 
few of the so-called Slave dynasty 
ruled with any pretense to a hei editary 
title. The three sultans who next 
reigned from raqo to 1318 are known 
as the Khilji dynasty, the three from 
1320 to 1388 as the Tughlaks. Under 
one or another of the more powerful 
of the Slaves. Khih'is or Tughlaks the 
Delhi empire extended to huge dimen¬ 
sions, but by the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century it was breaking up. and 
before the century was ended Delhi 
was no more than one among many 
Mohammedan principalities. 

(One feature was common to the en¬ 


tire series of sultans; they slaughtered 
Hindus without compunction on any 
pretext which had some color of plau¬ 
sibility, and taxed them to the utmost 
limit of their capacity. To the Hindu 
the Mohammedan was below caste; but 
practically the Mohammedans formed 
one ruling caste which was not the 
lowest but the highest. Of all the 
sultans none was perhaps quite so sys¬ 
tematic and thorough in his persecu¬ 
tion of the Hindus as Ala ud-Din 
Khilji. who was on the Delhi throne 
at the beginning of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. His theory was quite simply 
avowed; they were to work for the 
benefit of the ruling race, but were 
themselves to derive no profit from 
their toil; all was to be torn from them 
except the bare margin on which they 
could maintain life. 

Ala ud-Din annexed Gujarat, and 
his armies ravaged far into the Dec- 
can. A famous episode of his reign 
was the fall of the Raj¬ 
put stronghold of Chitor, 
where the Rajputs held 
out to the last gasp, 
until further resistance 
was manifestly hopeless; 
when all their women 
were gathered together 
t<f perish in a vast holo¬ 
caust and, the fires hav¬ 
ing been kindled, the 
men sallied forth and 
fought till all were slain. 
After Ms death in 1316, 
most of his kindred were 
extirpated, and in 1320 
an able soldier of Turk¬ 
ish descent, Gbiyas ud- 
Din Tughlak, was raised 
to the sultanate by elec¬ 
tion. Five years later 
Tuglak Shah’s death 
was compassed by his 
son Mohammed. 

From 1325 to 1351 
Mohammed’s reign pre¬ 
sented an unparalleled 
example of the mon- 



GATE IN DELHI BUILT BY ALA UD-DIN 
\}* «d-Din Khilji most famous and most ruthless of the 
Mahomedan conquerors of India, secured the throne of Delhi 
m and forthwith set about an invasion of the Deccan 
which, is well as -Gujarat, Rajputana and Madura, he sub¬ 
jected to Islam He died at Delhi ia 1316 
Pka*o t P. Dtemilr W«X 1 m 
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WAR-SCARRED FORTRESS OF DAULATABAD 
Crowning an idolater! rock tlie ln!l-fnrtres9 of Danlataharl K an 
imposing memorial of Mahometan rule in India Constructed 
in the thirteenth centurv it uai captured by Ala ud-Din in taut 
and trade the cnpital ot the empire by Mohammed Tughlak 
Liter it pas ed to the Balimani and Mogul dynasties 
P/i >1 F V 4 


slrosities which may be 
achieved by absolute 
power wielded by a 
man wholly unbal¬ 
anced but yet endowed 
with brilliant intellec¬ 
tual qualities and an 
unfettered imagination. 

He chose to set up a 
new capital which he 
called Daulat abaci, in 
the Deccan, and or¬ 
dered the inhabitants 
of Delhi to clear out of 
that vast city in three 
days, and transfer 
themselves to this new 
abode. He punished 
all offenses indiscrim¬ 
inately with death, 
often in the most _ re¬ 
pulsive forms. He ex¬ 
tended his sovereignty southward to 
Mysore and Calicut; but he sent to 
conquer Khorassan a vast army of 
which only fragments returned, and 
another through J^epal and the Himal¬ 
ayas to conquer China, which met a 
like fate. ,. 

Decline of the Delhi Sultanate 

he Mohammedan governor of Ben¬ 
gal revolted and achieved inde¬ 
pendence. When the spirit moved him 
Mohammed devastated his own terri¬ 
tories. His taxation reduced his sub¬ 
jects to abject poverty, while he lav¬ 
ished the fruit of his exactions upon 
hospitals and upon men of learning. 
In his private life he was rigid in fol¬ 
lowing the precepts of the Koran, and 
considered it necessary to procure from 
the Mamelukes’ puppet khalif in Egypt 
the formal recognition of his sultanate. 
Apparently he was quite satisfied that 
as sultan he was but setting an admir¬ 
able example as a model ruler, while 
we are told that the approaches to his 
court were stacked with the unburied 
corpses of the victims of his “justice.” 

Mohammed died in 1351—not, 
strangely enough, by the dagger of an. 


assassin, but of a fever. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his cousin Firoz Shah. 
Long before his death the vast empire 
of the Delhi sultans was breaking up. 
Bengal had broken away compara¬ 
tively early. By the middle of his 
reign—the dates are uncertain—the 
Hindus of the southern Deccan gave 
check to the Mohammedan advance 
and were establishing a great Hindu 
monarchy at Vijayanagar. About ^47 
one of the sultan's genelWs in the 
northern Deccan, Zafar Khan, de¬ 
clared his independence, took the title 
of Ala ud-Din, and established what 
is known as the Bahmani dynasty 
(Mohammedan) in that quarter; 
where for the rest of the century he 
and his successors waged sayage wars 
with the Hindu princes of the Deccan. 
For two hundred years the whole of 
southern India was lost to the Delhi 
empire, though it remained a continu¬ 
ous battlefield between Mohammedan 
and Hindu powers. 

Firoz Shah (1351-88) was a ruler 
of 3 very different type from Moham¬ 
med; but the dead tyrant had so ut¬ 
terly sapped the foundations of the 
empire that a succession of Firoz Shahs 
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GREAT SEAL OF EDWARD I 

LiUaril I ( rank' a- me of England's 

greatest king-' Hr -.I'lcmati/ed tl.e Englidi law-. 
ga»r the KiiRli-.h parliamentarj ‘•j'tein it- definite 
frrm and defied the l*apac> - [ireten -.11 mi to secular 
supremacy. 

Bntirk .Vuwum 


could hardly have saved it; though the 
finishing blow was not dealt till, ten 
years after his death by the invasion 
of Timur the Destroyer—the Barlas 
Turk who is commonly called Tatar 
or Mongol. But Timur’s career be¬ 
longs mainly to the next chapter. 

During his long sultanate Firoz 
strove to restore sound government, to 
remedy the economic ruin, and even 
to recover some of the already lost 
dominions. His wars were perfunc¬ 
tory, and if they escaped actual dis¬ 
credit they did nothing to strengthen 
the empire. But he was earnest in the 
pursuit of justice; bis rule, though not 
lacking in firmness, was notably mild, 
and exceptionally so towards the Hin¬ 
dus, though he could be intolerant 
enough to Shiah heretics. Incidentally, 
by remitting the poll-tax on Hindus to 
all who should become converts to Is¬ 
lam, be appreciably Increased the Mo¬ 
hammedan population. He was nffiher 
a hero not a genius , but save in re- 
§j»ct of military prowess it would be 
hard to name one of his predecessors 


more deserving of praise. When 
the old man died, there was no 
strong man to take up the re¬ 
sponsibilities which he had himself 
assumed with extreme reluctance, 
and the still great realm went 
rapidly to pieces. For some time 
to come the most vigorous powers 
in India were not the northern 
sultans but the rival principalities 
in the Deccan. 

Rival Powers in the Near East 

ur scene shifts then to Asia 
Minor and the Balkan penin¬ 
sula. The revived Greek Empire 
was in fact nothing more than a 
minor kingdom important merely 
because it held the almost impreg¬ 
nable fortress which was the gate¬ 
way between Asia and Europe. 
Otherwise it controlled only a 
fragment of territory on each con¬ 
tinent, while the larger islands 
were in the hands of the Venetians 
or the Knights of S. John; the Vene¬ 
tians or independent dukes ruled in the 
Morea (the Peloponnese); and the 
Genoese,, who had been repaid for their 
services to the Palseologi by the con¬ 
cession of large privileges, fought with 
their Venetian rivals for ascendancy in 
the eastern trade and eastern waters. 
In the Balkans and on the Danube, 
Bulgaria and Serbia held independent 
sway, but the definite ascendancy was 
passing from the former to the latter, 
whose successive monarchs all bore the 
name of Stephen. Michael VIII at 
Constantinople was succeeded by his 
son Andronicus II (1282-1328), who 
was, no doubt, well-meaning but in¬ 
efficient. 

There was a moment when Androni¬ 
cus had the opportunity of making at 
least a serious bid for the reconquest of 
Asia Minor, when the Seljuk power 
was breaking up and the Ottomans 
were not yet established in their place. 
In 1303 the troops from Catalonia, by 
whose aid Frederick of Sicily had just 
secured his crown, were seeking lucra- 
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live employment, and the ‘‘Grand 
Company of the Catalans" took service 
with Andronicus. But he failed to 
make due use of them—he had in effect 
no army of his own worthy the name. 
They were sent across the Bosporus, 
but, getting neither military support 
nor pay. they broke with the emperor 
and lived at ease on the country, until 
it suited their convenience to transfer 
their services to another sovereign. 
From 1321 to 1328 the Empire was 
given up to civil war between the em¬ 
peror and his grandson, who finally de¬ 
feated and deposed him. and assumed 
the purple as Andronicus III (1328- 

41). 

Rapid Growth of Ottoman power 

x 1307, on the death of the Seliuk 
sultan Ala ud-Din. Othman had 
appropriated the title and established 
a general supremacy in Asia Minor, 
the more easily since the Catalans 
had departed. Just before Othman's 
death in 1326 he 
had taken Brusa, 
which was made 
the Ottoman capi¬ 
tal, and under his 
son Orkhan the 
Ottoman power ad 
vanced rapidly. In 
1330 he captured 
Nicsa, and within 
a few years all that 
remained to An¬ 
dronicus III in Asia 
was a strip of coast. 

More notable, how¬ 
ever, even than his 
conquests was Ork- 
han’s ingenious and 
extremely successful 
plan for providing 
himself with a new 
army and a new 
staff of adminis¬ 
trators. 

The standing con¬ 
dition upon which 
Christians under 


Turkish rule were allowed the exercise 
of their religion was the payment of 
tribute; Orkhan instituted a tribute of 
children. Those children were brought 
up as Mohammedans and then drafted 
either into an imperial guard, the 
famous Janissaries, or into a sort of 
civil service, a sphere for which the 
Turk showed an unfailing incapacity. 
By this system the sultan held under 
his immediate control the best troops 
in his service and a trained body of 
non-Turkish administrators entirely 
dependent on his personal favor. 

Andronicus III died in 1341. He 
left a so-called empire smaller even 
than it had been on his accession; for 
while the Ottomans were extending 
their territories at his expense in Asia, 
the m<ist vigorous of Serbian kings. 
Stephen Dusan (1333-55), was tearing 
from him his Balkan lands. Both proc¬ 
esses continued unremittingly in the 
following years. He himself had been 
thoroughly incompetent; he was suc¬ 
ceeded by an infant, 
John V, while the 
government re¬ 
mained in the hands 
of his minister John 
Cantacuzenus, who 
shared the throne 
with the boy-em- 
peror till his own 
deposition, from 
1347 to 1354- 

Turks Obtain a Foot¬ 
ing in Europe 

ONSTANTINOPLE 
only escaped 
capture by Stephen 
Dusan because of 
the city’s impreg¬ 
nable strength; the 
intrigues and ..bar¬ 
gainings of the do- 
“mestlc factions with 
the external enemies 
present a nauseous 
picture; and in 
T354 Orkhan estab- 



HIGH COURT JUDGES 
One notable legal reform In the reign of 
Edward I was the formation of a pro¬ 
fessional class of trained lawyers, not 
ecclesiastics, from whom a small num¬ 
ber of royal justices was appointed. 

British Museum, Royal MS. 6, B.vii 
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lished for the first time what proved 
to be a permanent footing in Europe 
by capturing and occupying Gallipoli, 
while Genoese and Venetians were 
fighting not the Turks but each other 
for the mastery of the sea. In 1361 
Orkhan’s successor, Murad (Amurath) 
I, captured Adrianople, which re¬ 
mained the Turkish capital in Europe 
till the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 
John V, failing to obtain aid from the 
West, acknowledged himself the vassal, 
and in 1381 the tributary, of the 
Ottoman. 

fin fact the resistance to the Turks 
in Europe was maintained not by the 
Empire but by the Slavonic states; and 
Murad before his assassination in 1379 
(when he was succeeded by Bajazet) 
shattered the armies of a great coali¬ 
tion which had formed against him at 
Kossovo. As a result Serbia was 
brought into Bajazet’s obedience, he 
annexed Bulgaria, and beyond the 
Danube Wallachia became his tribu¬ 
tary. Probably Constantinople itself 
would have fallen but for the devas¬ 
tating advance of Tamerlane, whofce 
Story is more conveniently postponed 
to the next Chronicle, though the 


growth of his power is commonly dated 
trom 1369 when he established his sov- 
eignty in Samarkand. 

Beginning of the ‘‘Babylonish Captivity” 
e left the West at the point where 
the long struggle of the Papacy 
to subordinate the secular powers to 
its supremacy received its death-blow 
at the hands of Philip the Fair, Boni¬ 
face's successor, Benedict XI, could 
not venture an attempt to reside in 
Rome, where the Colonna faction, the 
enemies of the dead pope, were domi¬ 
nant; within a year he too was dead. 
Some months later, in 1305, by a com¬ 
promise between the Italian and 
French parties, the archbishop of Bor¬ 
deaux, who was supposed to be an 
adherent of Edward I and therefore 
an enemy of Philip, was elected to the 
Papacy as Clement V; but the papal 
coronation took place at Lyons—not 
yet annexed to France—and in 1309 
Clement took up his residence at 
Avignon, which continued to be the 
abode of the popes for nearly seventy 
years; a period known as the Baby¬ 
lonish Captivity. 

For though Avignon was not in 
France but in Pro¬ 
vence,which belonged 
to the Angevin house 
of Naples, the Papacy 
while it resided there 
was necessarily domi¬ 
nated by French in¬ 
fluences; and all 
Europe regarded it— 
in spite of its occa¬ 
sional restiveness—as 
the virtual dependent 
of France. Even its 
spiritual authority 
sank very low, though 
not so low as in the 
years which followed, 
the disastrous years 
of the period which is 
generally known in 
church history as the 
Great Schism. 



HARLECH CASTLE IN MERIONETHSHIRE 
With the retention of David in 1283 following the death of his 
brother Llewelyn in 1282 , Welsh independence was completely 
srappressed. To keep North Wales in permanent subjection, 
Edward I built Conway, Carnarvon, Criccieth and Harlech castles, 
this last on the site of an earlier Roman fortress 
Photo. Gnat Wrsten Railway 
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There too is told 
the final tragedy of 
the great Order ot 
the Knights of the 
Temple. Of the 
thiee Ordeis the 
Teutonic Knights 
had already devoted 
themselves to the 
battle with pagan¬ 
ism and barbarism 
in the Baltic lands; 
the Knights of S. 

John remained as an 
outpost to uphold 
the Cross against 
the Crescent in the 
eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, keeping a 
precarious hold for 
long centuries;, the 
Templars might 
perhaps ha\e em¬ 
barked on a new ca¬ 
reer as the Papacy’s 
fleshly arm, since 
they had discarded 
their several politi¬ 
cal nationalities and 
owed allegiance to 
no secular sover¬ 
eign. But they had 
an ill reputation, 
vast' wealth, no 
friends and many 
enemies, and it was 
not long betore 
Philip gave the fin¬ 
ishing touch to his 
overthrow' of the 
papal power by 
exterminating the 
order and appropri¬ 
ating much of its 
wealth, two years 
before his death." 

Before the close of his reign Philip 
had done much to strengthen France 
and the French monarchy. He had 
indeed failed to establish the mastery 
of Flanders which had been one of 
his main aims, and he had gained little 


by his wars with his 
great feudatory in 
Aquitaine, Edward 
I of England; but 
Edward’s death and 
the accession of his 
incompetent son 
Edward II in 1307 
enabled him to 
make further en¬ 
croachments in that 
region, and the pre¬ 
occupation with 
Italian schemes of 
the emperor Henry 
VII allowed him to 
effect the annexa¬ 
tion of Lyons in 
L312. 

But much more 
important than the 
territorial acquisi¬ 
tions which he owed 
to accident rather 
than skill was his 
development of the 
legal machinery 
which transferred 
much of the fiscal 
and judicial admin¬ 
istration from the 
nobles to the hands 
of trained lawyers. 
Of the legal bodies 
or corporations thus 
created the most fa¬ 
mous was the “par- 
lement' 1 of Paris 
which acquired an 
extraordinary con¬ 
stitutional authority. 
It had, however, no 
resemblance to the 
English parliament 
which had just re¬ 
ceived its permanent 
shape at the hands of Edward I, being 
a body of professional lawyers, not of 
the peoples representatives, and hav¬ 
ing no powers of legislation or taxation. 
When Philip became king of France, 
son had followed father on the French 



EFFIGY OF EDWARD II 
Edward II (b 1 . 2841 , a weak and worth¬ 
less king, was deposed, and murdered 
at Berkeley Castle, September at, 1337 . 
His tomb in Gloucester Cathedral is a 
masterpiece of Gothic art 
From Slothard, “Monumental Effigies" . 
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DAVID II AND EDWARD III 
DaiM II of Scotland (left), t\24-/1, spent eleven 
jean in Eduard Ill’s bands after his defeat at 
Nevile’s Cross m 1346, The proposed union of 
the tuo kingdoms under Edward had David's 
assent, but was rejected by Scotland. 

British Museum, Cotton MSS., Nero D.vi 

throne in unbroken succession tor three 
hundred years. Philip had three sons 
and several daughters; but all his 
grandsons, save one who died in in¬ 
fancy, were the children of his daugh¬ 
ters. For the first time therefore a 
question of the right of succession to 
the French throne was obviously im¬ 
pending. There was no law generally 
recognized in Europe. Custom had 
varied in different kingdoms. Every¬ 
one accepted the view that a son had 
prior rights over a daughter, a brother 
over a sister; but in the absence of 
male offspring would a daughu* or a 
daughter's son have priority over a 
brother, or over a cousin whose de¬ 
scant in the male line from the com¬ 
mon royal ancestor was unbroken? 

When the question became acute, 
France answered it for herself by de¬ 
claring that the right of succession lay 
in the unbroken male liae, giving it, 
after Philip’s own sons, to his nephew 


Philip (VI) of Valois: and in due 
course his daughter's son, Edward 
III of England, challenged that 
nephew’s right. The result was 
the prolonged struggle known as 
the Hundred Years’ War. That 
war, which ended in the complete 
expulsion of the English from all 
France except the Calais Pale, had 
an immense effect on the commer¬ 
cial and political development of 
both countries. 

Edward I died seven years be¬ 
fore Philip. Like the latter in 
France he had greatly advanced 
the consolidation of his kingdom. 
He had finally united Wales to 
England and all but effected the 
'annexation of Scotland, though his 
death postponed the union of the 
English and Scottish crowns for 
three hundred years. The attempt 
is a classic example of a policy 
sound in itself pursued by aggres¬ 
sive methods which made it utterly 
abortive, to the serious detriment 
of both England and Scotland. 
When the issue was made one not 
voluntary union but of forcible 
subjection, the Scots preferred liberty 
to material prosperity, and won it 
against heavy odds on the field of Ban¬ 
nockburn in 1314, when for the second 
time, as at Courtrai, the phalanx of 
spearmen utterly shattered the charg¬ 
ing squadrons of mailed knights. How 
they might have fared had the old king 
been living is another question. 

As with Philip IV, however, Ed¬ 
ward I’s greatness lay not in his, mili¬ 
tary achievements, which give him high 
rank as a captain, but in his practical 
application of ideas of government, 
which saved England alike from feudal 
anarchy and from despotism. That 
the effects which he produced were 
those whichuhe, had in'view is more 
than doubtful. * In giving to the na¬ 
tional assembly or parliament a per-d 
manent shape which Wag" primarily jn-i, 
tended to counterbalance the power of}, 
the great barons, he was obliged also y 


of 
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to acknowledge very reluctantly limi¬ 
tations to the powers of the crown, 
which made it dependent on the good 
will of the commons whenever it might 
be in need of more than the restricted 
supplies recognized as customauy. 
When neither new taxes could be raised 
nor new laws made without the assent 
of an elected body which was quite 
capable of withholding assent on occa¬ 
sion, and the administration of justice 
was very largely in the hands of 
trained lawyers who had, potljjjyj to 
fegr and no inducement to show fa¬ 
vor, .England was provided with checks 
on monarchical and feudal tyranny 
such as no other country enjoyed. 

The work thus accomplished by the 
great Edward survived the incapacity 
of his son and the factions among the 
barons. In Edward II's reign Scot¬ 
land won in 13x4 the independence 
which was confirmed by the .treaty of 
Northampton in 1328, the year after 
the deposition and murder of the feeble 
king in favor of his young son Ed¬ 
ward III. In the same year the third 
of Philip IV’s sons died and Philip VI 


of Valois became king of France, 
though not without the entering of a 
formal protest on the part of Edward, 
who nevertheless did homage for his 
French possessions. 

The young English king strove un¬ 
successfully to recover the suzerainty 
of Scotland, when her great king Rob¬ 
ert was dead and a child, David II, 
wore his crown, by lending aid to a 
rival claimant, Edward Balliol. But 
though Scotland was distracted to sub¬ 
jugate her had proved a task too hard 
for his grandfather, and the English 
king’s eyes were soon turned in a 
more promising direction. He resented 
his position as a feudatory instead of 
an independent prince in Aquitaine; 
English trade with the great Flemish 
cities was throttled by the connection 
of Flanders with the French crown; 
the Flemings would back him in a 
claim that he, not Philip of Valois, was 
their lawful suzerain. His own claim 
to the French crown might be flimsy 
enough, but in the circumstances it 
was a card worth playing, not so much 
for the sovereignty of France as for 



ENGLAND’S KING DOING HOMAGE FOR HIS FRENCH POSSESSIONS 
On the death of Philip IV’s youngest son, Charles IV. in 13.28, the senior male line of the Otptt 
became extinct, and by a decision of the French peers—to which, much later, the term Sah« 
Law was attached—the succession was given to Philip of Valois. Edward III, as sot* of Philip 
IV*s daughter, Isabella, disputed this decision, bat ultimately consented to do homage to Phiup 
VI for his possessions in Guienne. The incident is thus illustrated in a fourteenth-century 

French chronicle. 

British Mtumm, Royal US. 20 C.pii 
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that of Aquitaine and Flanders. In 
1338 he propounded that claim, and 
in r339 the first campaign of the Hun¬ 
dred Years’ War opened. 

Rarely has the ultimate futility of 
war been more decisively displayed 
than in that long struggle, and never 
have its glamor and pageantry been 
more picturesquely set forth than in 
the pages of its chronicler Froissart. 
Victories snatched by small forces bril¬ 
liantly led against overwhelming num¬ 
bers, chivalry shown to a conquered 
foe, indomitable courage and endur¬ 
ance, heroic self-sacrifices—a glittering 
picture, not without a real splendor; 
and, on the other side of it, the “mir¬ 
ror of knightly chivalry,” the Black 
Prince, massacring the helpless civil¬ 
ians of Limoges and leading his armies 
to fight for the unspeakable Pedro the 
Cruel of Castile. 

In 1340, really the first year of the 
war, the English naval supremacy in 
the narrow seas was established by a 
decisive victory in the 


much later phase of the war, Agin- 
court (1415). 

In actual contact with the enemy 
Edward III and his eldest son, the 
Black Prince, were superb com¬ 
manders, though they presently found 
a rival in the Breton captain. Ber¬ 
trand du Guesclin. But their triumphs 
were merely brilliant episodes re¬ 
dounding to their fame and the pres¬ 
tige of the English arms, battles 
fought to extract themselves from the 
very tight places into which they had 
blundered. The one really important 
capture was that of Calais—starved 
into surrender because the French 
failed to come to its relief (1347/— 
which teirained a gateway for the 
invasion of France for two hundred 
years and a base for the development 
of English trade on the Continent. 

The result, however, of the twenty 
years of fightLg was that England 
was able to extort from France the 
treaty of Bretigny (so-called) in 1360, 


harbor of Sluys. The 
repeated victories of 
the English by land 
over apparently su¬ 
perior forces during 
the next twenty years 
were mainly due to 
their development of 
the longbow, an arm 
of which they had a 
complete monopoly, 
giving them the same 
sort of advantage as 
would be enjoyed by 
troops armed with 
magazine rifles fight¬ 
ing against troops 
equipped with arms 
no more deadly than 
muzzle-loading mus¬ 



kets. Of these Eng¬ 
lish victories the 
classic examples are 
those of Cr6cy 
(1346), Poitiers 
(1356) and, in a 


CAVALRY IN ACTION AT PC' ITEH3 
At Poitiers, in 1356 , an attack by the Frensa mounted vanguard 
was repelled in confusion by the Engli' < archers. The Black 
Prince s cavalry then charged and another body of cavalry, taking 
the French in flank, routed the French host. This illustration is 
trnm a nearlj contemporary French manuscript 
Ornish Museum, Slotme MS. a*j3 
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RELICS OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE 
The tomb of J&WrcI the Black Prince ( 1310 - 1176 ), eldest son 
of Edward III with a remarkable fine portrait effigj (right), is 
in the Trimtj Chapel of Canterbury cathedral Abov e it hang his 
surcoat his helmet and wooden shield with leather covering (left), 
gauntlets and scabbard 

From I etusia Mouumenta and Stothard, "Monumental Effigies' 


which if its terms had been loyally 
carried out would have left the king 
of England possessor in free sov¬ 
ereignty of all Aquitaine, the Calais 
Pale and the Channel Islands, But 
both sides found in the actions of the 
other warrant for breaking away from 
the understandings and resumed war. 

Diminution of England’s Glory 

using the ten years’ truce a young 
and very able king had come to 
the French throne; on the other hand, 


Edward was prema¬ 
turely senile, and the 
Black Prince had 
ruined his own health 
and the finances of 
Aquitaine, of which 
his father had made 
him prince, by a cam¬ 
paign in Spain on be¬ 
half of Pedro the 
Cruel of Castile, 
mainly because the 
French were support¬ 
ing the rival claimant 
to the throne, Henry 
of Trastamara, of 
which the only fruit 
was a brilliant victory 
(Navarrete), which 
secured to Pedro a 
happily brief tenure 
of his crown. The 
Black Frince re¬ 
turned to England to 
die; his brother, John 
of Gaunt, was a hope¬ 
less failure as a com¬ 
mander; an English 
fleet suffered at the 
hands of a Spanish 
fleet a disaster which 
for a time bioke the 
English naval ascend¬ 
ancy, and when Ed¬ 
ward died in 1377 he 
held, Calais excepted, 
less in France than 
forty years earlier. 
Though not techni¬ 
cally ended, the war was in effect 
suspended for a period of nearly forty 
years. 

In the early days of the war not the 
combatants only but all Europe had 
been devastated by the appalling visi¬ 
tation known as the Black Death, an 
epidemic of what we now call bubonic 
plague. To its effects upon the rural 
populations must be mainly attributed 
the desperate rising of the French 
peasantry known as the Jacquerie 
(1358) and the later English peasant 
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revolt called Wat Tyler’s (1381); but most adventurous of England's sons 
contributory causes were the demoral- were away fighting on foreign -oil. but 
ization of the English of all classes the country was not devastated by the 
wrought by the war, and the intensifi- tramp of soldiery; she held the sea-, 
cation of the miseries of the French and her communications with Flan- 
peasantiy in whose midst the war was ders and Aquitaine were practically 
cariied on. The result in England uninterrupted. Edward had been \ery 
was merely a temporary check in largely actuated by the commercial 
the continuous economic movement motive in starting the war. and he 
towards emancipation from serfdom, made the most of it for commercial 
the substitution of free for forced purposes, having realized, like his 
labor, but in France it riveted the grandfather, that the prosperity of his 
chains of serfdom more tightly. subjects was, a source of strength to 

the crown, so that it may be said that 
Economic Effects of the French Wars England’s commerical prosperity dates 

3 n other respects, too, the war had from his reign and was almost nursed 
directly contrary effects in Eng- into life by his encouragement, 
land and' France. The boldest and Whereas the war, carried on upon 



BURGHERS OF CALAIS SURRENDERING TO EDWARD III 
His capture of Calais in 1347 was Edward Ill’s most important achieiement in the first twenty 
years of the war with France. This picture from an illuminated fifteenth-century manuscript 
of the St Albans Chronicle, now in Lambeth Library, depicts «he veil-known incident of the 
arms! of the burghers of Calais in shirts and with halters round their necks to make su bnris- 
siou to Edward III, who was only induced to spare their lives by the entreaty of his consort, 

Philippa of Hainault. 

Lambeth Palace Library 
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I rench suil. with the Black Death on 
the top fif it. was utterly ruinous to 
France's indu*-tiial development. 

Again, the foundations of parlia¬ 
mentary power were strengthened in 
England bj the heavy demands of the 
crown for supplies for military pur¬ 
poses. obtainable only with the good 
will of both commons and lords. 
Edward's attempts to override the law 
were frustrated by parliament’s con¬ 
trol of the purse strings. In France 
.he States-General attempted to ac¬ 


quire corresponding powers and did 
for a moment gain actual control of 
the government; but it drove the 
crown and the nobles to coalesce, 
while its conduct of the war showed 
no improvement; the lead taken by 
Paris under the provost of the mer¬ 
chants, Etienne Marcel, was resented 
outside the capital; the revolutionary 
government was overthrown; and the 
promise of a parliament for France on 
the English model was throttled at 
birth (1358). 

In fact, Charles V 
the Wise (1364-80), 
first as crown prince 
while his father, 
John, was a prisoner 
in England, and then 
as king, was able to 
increase the power of 
the monarchy, though 
at the same time 
future dangers were 
being multiplied by 
the extension of the 
practice of bestowing 
great appanages on 
members of the royal 
family, a practice 
most unhappily 
copied by the king of 
England. Dauphine, 
a province of the old 
Arelate, was be¬ 
queathed to Philip 
VI just before his 
death in 1350, and 
became the appanage 
of the crown prince, 
known henceforth as 
the dauphin. At the 
end of John’s reign 
the duchy of Bur¬ 
gundy, already a 
French fief, lapsed to 
the crown through 
failure of heirs, and 
was bestowed on his 
youngest son, Philip 
the Bold, whose pos¬ 
sessions were further 



CORONATION OF CHARLES V OF FRANCE 
Charles V (1337-80) became the real ruler of France in 1356, 
istten bis father, John II, was taken prisoner to England after 
the battle of Poitiers, but he did not actually succeed to the 
throne until r 364. His coronation at Seims is thus depicted in 
one of the manuscripts of Froissart s Chronicles. 

BamUottt Nationals, Paris, MS. 3643; from Ds Witt, "Froissart” 
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PARISIANS SUBMITTING TO CHARLES VI 
Internal discontent troubled the earij tears of the reign of Charles 
VI 11380-14^3). In 1382 Pani rove \n revolt, with tome tem¬ 
porary success, hut in 1383 Diaries reduced the insurgents to 
submission and executed a terrible v cngeance on the city by fines 
and executions and suppre—ion of its privileges. 
Biblioihique Natiomale, Path, US. 2644: from De Witt, "Chroniques Jt 
Froissart" 


immensely increased 
by his marriage to 
the heiress of the 
county of Burgundy 
(Franche Comte) and 
of Artois, which were 
not under French 
suzerainty. As a con¬ 
sequence, the dukes 
of Burgundy for the 
next century and a 
half were virtually 
independent princes 
who were a constant 
menace to their cous¬ 
ins on the French 
throne. 

Edward died in 
1377, leaving his 
throne to the young 
son of the Black 
Prince, Richard II, 
while earldoms were 
accumulating in the 
hands of the young 
king’s uncles. Charles 
V died in 1380, leav¬ 
ing his throne to a 
son, Charles VI^ who had long fits of 
insanity. Both countries were plunged 
into endless faction troubles headed 
by princes of the royal family, of 
which it is unnecessary here to say 
more than that the active continuance 
of the struggle between England and 
France "was thereby postponed for 
more than a generation. 

Unrest and Confusion in Germany 

he only chance for the consolida¬ 
tion of Germany was to be looked 
for in the accession of a continuous 
dynasty of able rulers; which was pre¬ 
cisely the last thing desired by the 
German princes. They had elected 
Rudolf of Hapsburg because he was 
a noble of only second or third rank. 
He raised die house of Hapsburg to 
the first rank, so they chose Adolf of 
Nassau as his successor instead of his 
son Albert. Albert was strong enough 
to overthrow Adolf and impose him¬ 


self on the electors. FdP ten years 
(1398-1308) he strove with consider¬ 
able success to ca-ry out his prede¬ 
cessor’s policy of freeing the great 
towns and expanding his own family's 
possessions; but assassination cut 
short his career, and the electors chose 
Henry VII (of Luxemburg). Henry, 
reviving the old dream of Italy as the 
true center of the Empire, deserted 
Germany in pursuit of that d-eam, 
and died in the fifth year of his reign 
(1313)- Cne group of electors then 
chose Frederick of Hapsburg, while 
the opposition group chose Lewis, 
duke of Upper Bavaria. A desultory 
war between the rivals occupied the 
next nine years. In 1322 Frederick 
was taken prisoner. 

Since Henry’s death the Avignon 
popes Clement V and John XXII had 
striven to revive, through their ally 
the Angevin king 0/ Naples (Robert, 
son of Charles II), the “Guelph** 
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, RICHARD II OF ENGLAND 
This puiel ot a <hi tvih ,it \\ 1'r m Huu-e repre¬ 
sent-. Rirh ml II hueelmq bet>re his pat run 
stmts S I.i*imnJ tjumi the t nnftssnr and 
j hn the II n ttt.t It isas panned perhaps bv 
«u I ijili-li am-*, sum alter Ktshard accts- 
suin m 1 r" 

Ct r'tj f thi I ml in Ptmhroke 

domination of North Italy; and now 
John XXII thought fit to revive the 
old papal-imperial conflict by claim¬ 
ing that the rivals tor the imperial 
crown should submit the case to his 
judgment, and by excommunicating 
Lewis when he ignored the demand. 
The thunders of Avignon no longer 
inspired the awe of the Vatican thun¬ 
ders, Nevertheless, Lewis alternated 
between defying them till his own vic¬ 
tory was in sight, and then quailing 
under them. 

Within the Church the Franciscan 
order maintained doctrines which 
brought them into direct collision with 
the popes (who found their most zeal¬ 
ous supporters in the rival Order of 
Dominicans) and made them cham¬ 
pions of the imperial against the papal 


pretensions; and the new conflict wa= 
entirely despoiled of its original aspect 
as a contest between the spiritual and 
the temporal authority. It led to 
nothing, beyond its effect in intensify¬ 
ing Lewis's natural inesolution. It 
failed entirely to cieate m Germany, 
as it had always created before, a 
strong clerical opposition to the em¬ 
peror, since it was felt as a French 
even more than a papal interference in 
Geiman affairs. Such was the result 
of the blow that Philip IV of France 
had dealt to the Papacy in 1303. Yet 
when Lewis died in 1347 the papal can¬ 
didate. Charles IV, of Luxemburg and 
Bohemia succeeded him. 

Had Lewis known how to make use 
of his advantages, he might well have 
won a gieat tiiumph. The national 
sentiment which united Germany in 
defying foreign intervention might 
have been turned to the consolidation 
of Germany under a national leader. 



A GREAT HAPSBURG PRINCE 
In the confusion that prevailed in Germany in 
the ijth century, Rudolf I of Hapsburg(iat8-* 
91) emerged as a dominant figure This 
equestrian portrait of him on the facade of 
Strassburg Cathedral dates from the year or 
his death 

Courtesy of Chapter of Strassbnrg Cathedral 
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But he threw away his chances. He 
wasted his energies on the old Italian 
will-o’-the-wisp; he cringed for abso¬ 
lution when victory was in his hands; 
and he alienated his own supporters 
by his greed in snatching territories 
for the magnification of the house of 
Wittelsbach, In 1338 he had the 
almost unanimous backing of the 
princes, who solemnly pronounced at 
Rense and Frankfort that the election 
of an emperor by the German electors 
was final, needing no papal ratifica¬ 
tion, and even denounced forfeiture 
against nobles who should take arms 
against the emperor or refuse to obey 
his summons to arms; yet in 1346 five 
electors declared him deposed, and 
nominated Charles IV as king of the 
Romans in his place; though the suc¬ 
cession did not take effect till the 
death of Lewis in 1347. 

Charles was the grandson of the 
Luxemburg emperor Henry VII; and 
he was king of Bohemia. Before pro¬ 
ceeding with the story of his reign as 
emperor, we must turn back to that of 
the lands which lay on the eastern 
marches of Germany itself, of which 
hitherto there has 
only been incidental 
mention. 

When Ottocar of 
Bohemia was de¬ 
feated and killed by 
Rudolf of Hapsburg. 
he was succeeded on 
the throne by his son 
Wenzel II, who died 
in 1306. The murder 
of his son Wenzel III 
next year ended tin 
Premyslav dynasty of 
Bohemia. In 1301 
died Andrew III, the 
last of the Arpad dy¬ 
nasty in Hungary. 

Both countries had to 
find new rulers, and 
for a while there were 
rival candidates for 
both crowns; but in 


1309 Charles Robert, commonly called 
Carobert, of Anjou, grandson of 
Charles II of Naples and of a Hun¬ 
garian princess, was definitely recog¬ 
nized as king of Hungary, while in the 
same year his uncle Robert secured the 
succession in Naples; and in 1310 the 
Bohemian nobles gave their crown to 
John, the young son of the emperor 
Henry VII. 

John was too young to be a candi¬ 
date for the imperial crown when his 
father died; but as king of Bohemia, 
apart from his county of Luxemburg, 
he was an elector of the Empire, the 
most irreconcilable enemy of Lewis 
the Bavarian, and by consequence the 
ally of the pope and of France. He 
was a picturesque person of the 
prevalent adventurous chivalric type; 
though he had lost his eyesight fight¬ 
ing the pagans in Prussia, he was 
killed at Cr£cv, fighting quite super¬ 
fluously for the French. It was owing 
to his blindness that the German op¬ 
position put up his son instead of 
himself as king of the Romans in 1346. 
John had already fallen, and Charles 
was actually king of Bohemia when 



HENRY VII HOLDING COURT IN ITALY 
After his recognition as German king in 1308, Henry VII spbght 
to restore the imoerial authority in Italy and crossed the Alps 
in is 10 He assumed the Lombard crown in r3*i and W» 
marched to Rome, where he was crowned emperor in ijr*. 0ep*y 
died near Siena. August 131:3. 

Codex Baldttinexs; from Inner, "DU Romfdkrt Heinrich’s VIT" 
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AN ENLIGHTENED PRINCE 
Robert of Anjou <1273-* 243 ) succeeded to 
the throne of Naples tn 1309, in which year 
his nephew Carobert became king of Hungary 
This portrait of Robert is contained in an 
illuminated address dated c. 1335-40. 

Smith Museum. Royal MS. 6 E.ix 

the death of Lewis and the lack of a 
strong opposition candidate made him 
emperor. 

Ths JMagyar kingdom of Hungary 
under the rule of its Angevin mon- 
archs Carobert (1309-1342) and 
Lewis the Great (1342-82) became 
much more closely assimilated' t*T the 
western peoples than heretofore; 
lewis’s title was not undeserved, and 
his kingdom acquired an unprece¬ 
dented prestige among the nations of 
Europe, the more no doubt because his 
ambitions were not those of a con¬ 
queror, but of an enlightened admin¬ 
istrator. Towards the dose of his 
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reign he acquired the crown of Poland 
in addition to that of Hungary, not 
by war but in virtue of a long-standing 
agreement with its king Casimir, 
whom he succeeded on the throne in 
1370. The crowns, however, were not 
associated for long. He engaged suc¬ 
cessfully in wars with Venice; and the 
confusion as to the succession to the 
crown of Naples which followed the 
death of his great-uncle Robert caused 
lim to assert his own claims (for he 
was the grandson of Robert’s elder 
brother). But after some successful 
campaigning he was prudent enough 
to withdraw them, and leave other dis¬ 
putants to settle the affair. 

At the moment of the death of the 
emperor Lewis of Bavaria, his rival’s 
chances of making his own claim good 
seemed meager enough. It was by no 
means to his advantage that Charles 
was universally regarded as the papal 
and French candidate. Most of the 
princes were definitely hostile, and 
those who inclined to support him were 
not disposed to make sacrifices on his 
behalf. Lewis’s policy had in one 
respect not been half-hearted; his 
territorial acquisitions had vastly 
aggrandized the various branches of 
the house of Wittelsbach, who among 
them held all Bavaria, the Palatinate, 
Tyrol and Brandenburg; also the free 
cities were on his side because of the 
favor he had shown them. 

Nevertheless, Charles’s diplomatic 
_ skill was equal to the difficult condi- 
" tions, aided as he was by the oppo¬ 
sition’s difficulty in finding a willing 
candidate on whom they could agree. 
Their mutual jealousies and rivalries 
enabled him to win over supporters by 
judicious conciliation of one or an¬ 
other—in other words by political or 
JEerritoriaT bribery. The rival who was 
*at last elected died within the year; 
and in 1330 his title was no longer 
disputed. 

The actual base of Charles’s power 
was in Bohemia. Probably he in¬ 
tended to make that kingdom the cen- 
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ter of an empire of which his concep¬ 
tion differed fundamentally from those 
of predecessors. The dynasty must, 
of course, be established—that was 
common ground; he secured for his 
family a second electoral vote by ac¬ 
quiring in the course of his reign 
Brandenburg as well as Bohemia; and 
he procured the election during his 
own lifetime of his eldest son Wenzel 
as king of the Romans, which no em¬ 
peror had succeeded in doing for more 
than a hundred years past. But more 
significant of the difference of his aims 
were the magnification of Bohemia, 
and the diplomatic betrothal of his 
second son Sigismund to the daughtei 
and heiress of Lewis the Great of Hun¬ 
gary and Poland. The eastward ex¬ 
pansion of the Empire was to take 
the place of its visionary basis in 
Italy, where Charles procured his own 
coronation as Italian king at Milan 
and as emperor in Rome merely as a 
useful constitutional form. 

Charles’s scheme was not destined 
to fulfillment. Poland was never 
added to the Empire, nor Hungary 
attached to it HU more than a cen¬ 
tury had passed after his death, at a 
time when the imperial succession had 
passed back to the Hapsburgs, who 
entered upon the greater part of the 
Luxemburg inheritance. But his re¬ 
construction in Germany was lasting. 
This was effected by the decree known 
as th e Golden Bull. 

That decree established and defined 
the position of the seven electors, the 
archbishops of Mainz, Trier and 
Cologne, and the electors of Saxony, 
Brandenburg and the Palatinate with 
the king of Bohemia. The succession 
in the lay electorships was perrm- 
nently fixed, while the two most 
powerful territorial princes, Bavana 
and Austria, were excluded from their 
number. Not expressly but implicitly 
the whole papal claim to a voice in the 
question was wiped out. The electors 
formed a single group ranking above 
all other princes and limiting thj§ 


power of the crown, but with a com¬ 
mon interest in maintaining a degree 
of unity in an empire constantly 
threatened with disruption. Under 
this system concentration of power in 
the hands of the monarch, the aim of 
the English and French kings, was out 
of reach; but at least it gave security 
against the utter disintegration that 
had overtaken Italy. 

It is possible but doubtful that 
Charles's constitution might have been 



S* IRITUAL POWER IN GERMAN? 
Henry VII of Luxemburg. Lems of Bavaria 
and John of Bohemia were alt crowned by 
Peter of Aspelt archbishop of Mainz Tbe fact 
is recorded pictorially ana in Leonine verse on 
the ar£hb«shop’s tomb in Mainz Cathedral 
Courtesy of Maine MUSenm 
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made the La-fc of a more efficient con¬ 
centration of authority if he had been 
succeeded by strong and able sons and 
grandson" in that ca'e he would not 
have been condemned as he has been 
by the treneral con"ensii" of historians. 
Tor Bohemia he was the beat ruler she 
had ever known; under him she pros¬ 
pered as ne\er before: the new uni¬ 
versity he created at Prague rapidly 
rose to a foremost position in Euiope; 
and his administration is entitled to 
unqualified praise. 

Inauguration of the Great Schism 

uuRf his death in 1378 Charles 
was witness to the beginning of 
a new stage in the troublous story of 
the Papacy. It had alwajs been his 
desire to end the '"Babjlonish. Cap¬ 
tivity’ and bring back the seat of the 
popes from Avignon to Rome. More 
than one of the Avignon popes had 
v kited Rome with that hope, but noue 


AUTHOR OF THE GOLDEN BULL 
Charles IV (1336-78) is remembered as the 
pwumilgator m 1356 of the Golden Bull, 
«-hich regained the election of the German 
king He is portrayed on this transcript of it 
with his "<® Wenzel king of the Romans 
F>«* 0 ISatr, "IVtUgeichtchte" 



SOVEREIGN DUKE OF MILAN 
Gian Galeazzn Vi"Conti (1347—140 2 ) greatly 
increased the territories and prestige of Milan 
I Ins relief on his tomb at the Certosa di Pa\ia 
commemorates his creation as independent duke 
of Milan bj the emperor Wenzel in 1395 
Photo, Broqi 

had ventured to stay there. Gregory 
IX tried in 1377, but was on the point 
of departure when he died in March 
1378. The election had to be held in 
Rome, and consequently the choice 
fell for the first time since seventy 
years on an Italian, Urban VI, whose 
attitude towards the French cardinals 
was such that they proceeded to the 
election of a French antipope, Clem¬ 
ent VII, who again took up his resi¬ 
dence at Avignon. 

Thus the Great Schism was inaugu¬ 
rated, with one pope supported or 
recognized by France and the friends 
of France, and the other by the rest 
of Europe, the latter having obviously 
the more legitimate title. The Schism, 
which sank the credit of the Papacy to 
its lowest depth, lasted till the Council 
of Constance (1414-18), which was 
convened in order to terminate the 
scandal. At the close of the Schism’s 
opening year Charles died, The 
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PRINCELY ELECTORS IN PI ENARY SESSION 
This miniature in the chronicle ot Baldwin arthlii-liup of Trier 
/Treves), depicts the election of his brother, Henri \ II as em¬ 
peror. From left to right the ‘■even electors are 'lie arvhhishops 
of Cologne Mamz and Trier, the elector palatine ot Bavaria (not 
vet excluded by the Golden Bull), the duke of Saxum, the mar¬ 
grave of Brandenburg and the king of Bohemia 
Coder Batimneuj; from 0. Jaqer, "WcltgcsckiMc" 


failure of his schemes 
was made the more 
certain by his own 
act. Perhaps because 
he recognised Wen¬ 
zel's incapacity, he 
did not leave the con- rfQ? 
solidated territories 
he had acquired to 
his imperial succes¬ 
sor, Brandenburg go¬ 
ing to the second son, 

Sigismund, and Mo¬ 
ravia to a nephew 
who proved to be a 
thorn in Wenzel's 
side. 

Wenzel, a self-in¬ 
dulgent drunkard, 
controlled neither 
himself nor anyone 
else. He had not the 
vigor or the intelli¬ 
gence, even if he had 
the power, to prevent 
a confused civil war, 
the “war of the towns,” in which nobles 
and knights (that is, the small mili¬ 
tary tenants-in-chief who had no over- 
lord but the emperor) were engaged 
in suppressing, with very limited suc¬ 
cess, die leagues of towns which, not 
content with asserting immunities, 
were threatening to curtail what the 
nobles regarded as their own indis¬ 
putable rights. Central government 
virtually ceased. _ 

“ In 1380 Lewis of Hungary died, 
without a son. Hungary accepted the 
succession of his elder daughter 
Maria, the princess betrothed to Sigis¬ 
mund. Poland chose her sister Hed- 
wig, and insisted on her marrying 
Jagellon, the prince of the still heathen 
Lithuania, who, howevSr, adopted 
Christianity—wherein his subjects fol¬ 
lowed his lead—and founded in the 
united kingdom of Poland and Lithu¬ 
ania a dynasty under which it became 
one of the recognized European 
powers. Sigismund was disappointed 
of the expectation of receiving the 


Polish crown with his bride, and only 
won the bride herself with the Hun¬ 
garian crown after long dispute with 
her mother, who preferred another 
candidate for her hand, and the Hun¬ 
garian nobles, who preferred another 
candidate for the throne. This, with 
the threatening pressure of the Turks 
on the Danube, prevented him from 
intervening effectively on Wenzel’s be¬ 
half against the aggressive intrigues 
of their cousin Jobst of Moravia, to 
whom he had himself pawned part of 
Brandenburg to raise troops for his 
Hungarian quarrel. It was owing to 
the Ottoman advance under Bajazet 
that in 1396 he gathered a great army, 
which was cut to pieces by Bajazet’s 
Janissaries in the battle of Nicopolis 
whence Sigismund himself hardly es¬ 
caped with, his life. 

Development In Europe 1 * Minor States 
hough a lively interest attaches to 
the history of many minor states 
at this period, it is impossible to give 
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a detailed account of them; we can 
here only enumerate baldly certain 
points necessary to the understanding 
of future events. 

In the north the Teutonic Knights 
had conquered. Christianized and to a 
great extent Germanized pagan and 
blavonic Prussia on the southwest of 
the Baltic; but the raison d’etre of 
that crusading order disappeared with 
Lithuania’s conversion from paganism 
under Jaeellon, and the military state 
thus created was destined to early ab¬ 
sorption. Denmark under her king 
Waldemar III made a great bid for 
the complete domination of the Baltic 
Sea which brought her into collision 
with the German cities of the Hansa 
or Hanseatic League; while the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms were now, at 
the end of the fourteenth century, on 
the point of being combined under one 
crown as a result of the Union of 
Kalmar. 

In southern Germany the League of 
the Forest Cantons had gradually ex¬ 
panded into a wider Swiss confedera¬ 
tion which had shaken off the old 
Hapsburg overlordship and now recog¬ 
nized no suzerain save the emperor. 
At Morgarten in 1315 the Alpine peas¬ 
ants and townsmen had routed the 
Hapsburg men-at-arms, but the real 
decision, was achieved at Sempach 
(1386) and was confirmed by a defi¬ 
nite treaty, after another Swiss victory 
at Nafels, in 1389, from which date 
the Switzers form a distinct political 
body. 

Events in France, Spain and Italy 

n the west the crown of Navarre 
had for a moment been united to 
Lhat of France by the marriage of 
Philip IV to its heiress Joan. But on 
the death of Philip’s eldest son, Louis 
X. in 13x6, the French crown went to 
his brother Philip V, and that of Na¬ 
varre, where female succession was 
recognized, to his daughter, whose son 
Charles the Bad played an always un¬ 


certain and usually treacherous part 
in the Anglo-French struggle. In Cas¬ 
tile we have seen French and English 
intervening in a struggle for the crown 
between the egregious but legitimate 
Pedro the Cruel and his illegitimate 
half-brother Henry of Trastamara. 
Peter won the crown, but his unique 
career of crime was closed by his 
brother’s dagger in 1369. Henry 
ascended the throne, but his house was 
not firmly established till the acces¬ 
sion of his grandson, Henry III, in 
1390- 

In Italy there remained no sem¬ 
blance of unity. At the end of the 
fourteenth century Venice had broken 
the power of Genoa; the democratic 
republic of Florence was the leading 
state of Tuscany; the Visconti had es¬ 
tablished a despotism in Milan, where 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti had at last 
brought almost the whole of Lom¬ 
bardy under his sway, and the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter Valentina to a 
French prince, Louis of Orleans, was 
pregnant with troubles in a still dis¬ 
tant future. Rome in 1347 had wit¬ 
nessed the meteoric rise and fall of 
the ‘‘tribune” Rienzi. In the kingdom 
of Naples on the death of the much- 
married Joanna, grand-daughter of 
the old king Robert, the crown was 
secured by her cousin Charles of 
Durazzo and his heirs; but the heir 
she herself had chosen, another Louis, 
a brother of the French king, got pos¬ 
session of Provence and clung to the 
empty title of king of Naples; hip 
claim was revived a century later by 
a French king, with momentous re¬ 
sults. 

Finally, at the moment when our 
chapter closfeS, Tamerlane’s hosts were 
deluging central Asia, and the .threat¬ 
ening of the terrific storm about to 
Burst on western Asia was giving un- 
'expected pause to "the Ottoman ad¬ 
vance after Nicopolis. In spite of 
that great disaster,' Europe was given 
a_ moment's respite. 
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Greek emperor Manuel II d ; aoc. John VI. 
Continued successes of Hussites 
Joan of Arc relieves Orleans; Charles VII 
downed at Reims. 

Pnnce Henry- the Navigator organizes ex¬ 
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Council /,{ Basel meets. Eugenius IV pope. 
Joan of A reined and burnt at Rouen. 

Ba>el Council and Eugenius quarrel. 

John II acc. in Portugal; supports Prince 
Hinry. 
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1 1449 Council of lla-el dissolved. 

• 1450 Fiance-co Sforza at Milan, 
t Jack Cade’s insurj ectton in England. 

India: n-e of Lodi dynasty at Delhi. 

1451 Murad 11 d.; acc. Mohammed II the Cun* 

1 que*or. 

1452 Frederick III crowned empeior in Rume. 

1453 Tall of Constantinople; Aid of the uM 

Empire. 

English expelled from Fiance except Calais 
I and Calais Pale, 

1454 Mohammed grants terms to Venice. 

1455 Calixtiis III pope. 

\\ ai s of the Roses begin in England. 

1456 Sieve of Belgiade raised by Janos Hunyadi. 

1457 Christian I of Denmark again unites the 

three Scandinavian crowns, 

Austria goes to Hapsburgs. 

1458 Hungary elects Matthias Corvinu-. wm of 

Hunjadi; Bohemia elects George Fodle* 
brad. 

Alfonso V d. His brother John II surierds 
him in Aragon and Sicily, his son Ier¬ 
rant e in Naples. 

Pius II i-Eneas Sjlvius) pope, 

1460 Pius issues bull Exccrabilis, denouncing ap¬ 
peals to emmedb. 

Ileniy the Navigatm d. 

1463 Tuicu-Venetian war begins. 

1464 Paul II pope. Cosimo de* Medici d. 

1465 War of the Public Weal in Fiance. 

1466 Francesco Sforza d. 

Tieaty of Thom; Teutonic Knights retain 
Eaj»t Prussia only, as fief of Poland. 

1467 Scanderbeg d. Albanian resistance breaks 

up- 

1469 Lorenzo de’ Medici rules Florence. 

Isabella, sister of Henry IV of Castile, m. 
Ferdinand, crown prince of Aragon. 

1471 Edward IV crushes Lancastrians. 

Sixtus IV pope. 

1474 Charles the Rash begins Swiss War, 

Henry IV of Castile d.; acc. Isabella. 

1476 Charles defeated at Granson and Morat. 
India; Bahlol Lodi annexes Jaunpur 

(Oudh). 

1477 Charles defeated and killed at Nancy. 

Lotus AI seizes Burgundy and Artois. 

1479 John II of Aragon d.j acc. Ferdinand. 

Union of the crowns of Castile and 
Aragon. 

1480 Turks invade Italy and take Otranto. 
Bahmani sultanate of Deccan begins to 

break up. 

1481 Anjou and Maine reveit to. French crown. 
Mohammed II d.; aCc. Bajazet II. Turks 

f evacuate Otranto. Turkish advance sus¬ 

pended. 

1482 The infant Archduke Philip succeeds in 

Burgundy, to exclusion of hia father 
Maximilian. 

2483 Edward IV d.; acc. Richard II. 

Louis XI d.; acc. Charles .VIII. Regency 
of Anne of Beaujeu. 

Italian league against Venice. 

1484 Innocent Vll^pope. 

War ef Matthias Corvinus and FrederickllL 

1485 England: Henry VII establishes Tudor 

dynasty. 

1486 Bartholomew Diaz rounds Cape of Good 

Hope. 

Frederick III procures election of his son 
Maximilian as king of the Romans. 

1491 Charles VIII m. Anne of Brittany, which 

becomes part of the French royal domain. 
Savonarola preaches In Florence. 

1492 Conquest ox Moorish kingdom of Granada. 
Alexander VI pope. 

Lorenzo de J Medici d-5 Piero de' Medici acc. 
Christopher Columbus discovers New World. 



CHAPTER 22 


THE BIRTH OF THE RENAISSANCE: 

1396—1492 


r :E key-note of the fourteenth 
century -was the persistent dis¬ 
integration of the old order. 
Before the close of the fifteenth, the 
bases of a new order have emerged; 
but, until more than half of it has 
passed, disintegration remains the ob¬ 
vious feature; in the political world 
the new forces are working, so to 
speak, still under cover; it is only 
towards the end that they come sud¬ 
denly into the open. The chronicler 
is still in the stage of entanglements, 
apparently^ isolated happenings, with 
a story which seems to have no plot. 
At the very outset we are faced with 
a volcanic eruption, wholly destruc¬ 
tive, the shattering career of Tamer¬ 
lane. 

Tamerlane’s Conquest ol Central Asia 
he great Mongol empire created 
by Jenghiz Khan had erased to 
exist a century after the mighty con¬ 
queror’s death; in the west the sway 
of the ilkhans dwindled; in the far 
east the power of the Yuan dynasty, 
founded and built up by Mangu and 
Kublai in China, collapsed; all cen¬ 
tral Asia was given up to the feuds 
and rivalries of Turk or Talar tribal 
chiefs, when in 1369 Timur^f Tamer¬ 
lane established himself as king of 
Samcftkahd. For five and twenty 
'years he waged war perpetually, first 
with the eastern Chjpchac Tatars, then 
with their western kinsfolk called the 
Golden Horde. His supremacy was 
not established indisputably till 1395 , 
when his age was little less than sixty. 
The Chipchacs, however, were only 
the most active and vigorous of the 
enemies whom Tamerlane chastised 


(merely as a moral duty or in self- 
defense, though the chastisement was 
apt to be somewhat drastic). In fact, 
he had extended his conquests over 
Persia and Georgia, wiping out the 
remnant of the ilkhan monarchy. 

In various respects Tamerlane dif¬ 
fered from the Mongol conquerors. 
Both as a matter of course massacred 
without discrimination all who ven¬ 
tured to resist them. Both professed 
to spare those who made prompt and 
humble submission. But the practice 
of the Mongols was in general accord 
with their profession, whereas Tamer¬ 
lane was habitually the victim of cir¬ 
cumstances which prevented him from 
giving effect to his magnanimous in¬ 
tentions. Jenghiz Khan had de¬ 
stroyed; Tamerlane obliterated. At 
Ispahan he raised a pyramid of 2 &OQ 0 
skulls, 

“ second point of difference is that 
the pagan Mongols were entirely care¬ 
less of their subjects’ religion; whereas 
Tamerlane was not only a zealous Ma- 
homedan, but a declared partisan of 
the Ali succession in the Khalifate, 
therein departing from the common 
Sunni fanaticism of the Turks, but de¬ 
riving from it justification for smiting 
heretics as well as infidels. 

Western Asia in Tamerlane's hands 

eeoke completing the conquest of 
western Asia, Tamerlane turned 
aside to the conquest of India, whtere 
he stormed irresistibly through the 
Punjab, put to utter rout the arafies 
which endeavored to oppose bin, and, 
having entered, Delhi with the prootfse 
that it should be spared, jays it oyex 
to a five days’ sack and massacre 
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11398), shortly after which he retired. 
Before trying conclusions with the 
Ottomans in Asia Minor, he took 
.Syria in hand; when he had done with 
Mria and laid Damascus in ruins, it 
was the turn of Bajazet. who, since 
Xicopolis, had been continuing his 
Danubian conquests, but now found 
it necessary to concentrate all his 
energies on meeting the invader. 

The decisive battle was fought at 
Angora (1402), where the Ottoman 
army was shattered and the Ottoman 
sultan taken prisoner—to die shortly 
after, still in captivity. The fall of 
Constantinople was postponed for fifty 
years. However, Tamerlane elected to 
make China his next objective instead 
of Europe, and died on his way thither 
in 1405, at the age of seventy. 

As a destroyer Tamerlane has no 



SCAMDERBBG’S HELMET 
Albania's national hero is George Castriot 
(>403 -i* 67),_universally, known as Scander- 
beg, m complimentary reference to Alexander 
the Goat. For twenty-five years this "Dragon 
of Altaana resisted Turkish aggression. 

Kanrihistorijcher Museum. Pimtc 



MOHAMMED II THE CONQUEROR 
4 .part from his military activities which ter¬ 
rorized all Christendom Mohammed II (1430- 
8t) organized the Ottoman system of adminis¬ 
tration and was an enlightened patron of learn- 
ing. This portrait was painted by Gentile 
Bellini. 

National Gallery, London 

peer; even Jenghiz, who perhaps had 
hitherto held the record, lags behind 
him, besides having to bis credit so 
much at least of reconstructive work 
that it was only in the fourth genera¬ 
tion that the empire he created began 
to break up. Tamerlane’s empire van¬ 
ished with his own death, having noth¬ 
ing whatever to hold it together. His 
descendants reigned in Samarkand or 
elsewhere, but as little more than 
minor chiefs, though one of them was 
the founder, a hundred years later, of 
the Mogul dynasty in India. Tamer- 
jane’s own deeds were written in the 
oceans of blood that he spilt, and the 
blood that he spilt is his sole monu¬ 
ment. 

China escaped the visitation, thanks 
to_ the death of the destroyer. The 
Ming dynasty had been securely estab¬ 
lished on the throne by its able foun¬ 
der Chu Yiianchang or Hung Wu, who 
died in 1399; but with the exception 
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of Yung Lo ( 1403-25), an efficient ad¬ 
ministrator, his successors were undis¬ 
tinguished alike in peace and in the 
wars with which the north was har¬ 
assed by the Tartars or Mongols on 
its borders. One of the emperors, 
Cheng Tung, was captured in 1449 and 
held prisoner by these foes for eight 
\ ears. Othei wise he is chiefly remark¬ 
able for abolishing the practice intro¬ 
duced by the first Mings of sacrificing 
slaves at the imperial funeral. 

Wreck of the Mehomedan Delhi Empire 

ndxa, however, as we have seen, did 
not escape. Tamerlane’s devastat¬ 
ing incursion, the sacking of Delhi and 
the terrific slaughter by which it was 
accompanied, wrecked the little that 
was left of the Mahomedan Delhi em¬ 
pire, which was re¬ 
duced to the position 
of a minor principality 
till the crown was 
seized in 1450 by an 
Afghan noble, Bahlol 
Lodi, under whom, and 
his successors, the lost 
power began to be re¬ 
vived. 

Still, Tamerlane’s 
devastation hardly ex¬ 
tended east or south of 
Delhi and Agra. In 
the fifteenth century 
Bengal was already es¬ 
tablished as an inde¬ 
pen dent kingdom; 

Jaunpur, roughly cor¬ 
responding to Oudb, 
was virtually indepen¬ 
dent till its recovery 
by the Lodis; so were 
Kashmir on the north¬ 
west and Malwa, be¬ 
tween the rivers Cbam- 
bal and Nerbada; and 
since the middle of the 
fourteenth century no 
part of the Deccan had 
paid any sort of al¬ 
legiance to Delhi. 


Throughout the fifteenth it was di¬ 
vided mainly between the two great 
kingdoms, that of the Bahmani dy¬ 
nasty and the Hindu dynasty of Vija- 
yanagar, all but the last of the king¬ 
doms named being under Mahomedan 
mle Their annals, chiefly of wars 
which had no particulai consequences, 
do not demand attention; but it is to be 
noted that at the close of our era the 
Bahmani kingdom was rapidly separat¬ 
ing into a group of five individual sul¬ 
tanates. 

Recovery of the Ottoman Power 
bom the Chinese marches to the 
Mediterranean all the khanates, 
kingdoms and sultanates of Asia were 
laid in rums by Tamerlane’s irruption. 
The Ottoman power was the first to 



CONSTANTINOPLE BEFORE ITS FALL 
This plan of Constantinople was drawn for a work entitled liber 
Insularum Arcbipelagi published m Florence in 142 J, thirty 
years before it fell to the Turks, and is the oldest in existence 
The top left legend indicates the weakest spot where the Turks 
usually delivered their fiercest attacks 
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lecover Within twelve 
years of the great over¬ 
throw at Angola, one 
of Bajazet’s sons, Mo¬ 
hammed I, established 
his ascendancy over 
the rest Manuel II at 
Constantinople made 
prompt submission, 
and Mohammed was 
engaged till his death 
in 1321 in bringing 
into subjection the va¬ 
rious princelings of 
Asia Minor who in¬ 
dulged vain hopes of 
escaping from the Ot- 
toman supremacy 
Ma Mel rashly chal¬ 
lenged his successor 
Murad (Amuiath) II 
by encouraging a rival. 
Murad slew the rival 



A KINO'S TRAGEDY AND A KING’S ACHIEVEMENT 
In 1395 Henry of Lancaster taking advantage of Richard II's absence tn Ireland, landed in 
EMland and made a bid for the crown On August 19 Richard surrendered to Henry at Flint 
ana taken to Lonaots by his rival (top) On September 30 he signed a deed of abdication, 
whereupon Parliament deposed him (bottom) and installed Henry—shown here wearing a high 

cap—on the throne 


Bntuk Mtimm, Hurt rum. MS 1319 
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and laid siege to Constantinople, 
where he was repulsed and had to retire 
in order to deal with another rival; 
but on his return in 1424 Manuel again 
made submission, renewing and in¬ 
creasing the tribute which Bajazet had 
extorted from his father. 

Next year John VI (1425-48) suc¬ 
ceeded Manuel. John's contribution 
to the defense of Europe was a treaty 
with the Western ecclesiastical council 
of Ferrara 11439) for the union of the 
Greek and Latin churches which he 
was quite unable to impose on his own 
subjects. Throughout his reign Murad 
simply ignored Constantinople, having 
more serious antagonists than the fee¬ 
ble John to deal with—the Slavonic 
peoples on both sides of the Danube, 
in conjunction with Hungary and from 
1440 with Poland. How the crowns 
of Poland and Hungary' came at this 
time to be united we shall see in a 
different connection. 

Serbia, Bosnia and Wallachia had all 
been made tributary by Bajazet; they 
combined to defy Murad, and pur¬ 
chased the aid Of Sigisraund (who had 
suffered the disastrous defeat by the 
Turk at Xicopolis in 1596) by ceding 
to him the great fortress of Belgrade. 
Until 1440 the war went constantly 
in favor of Murad. In that year 
Ladislas III of Poland accepted the 
Hungarian crown; and during the 
next three years the allies were con¬ 
stantly led to victory by the great 
Hungarian captain Janos Hunyadi 
(whose actual nationality is doubt¬ 
ful). In 1444 they forced upon Mu¬ 
rad the peace of Szegedin, by which 
he surrendered his claims on the three 
Slavonic states. But before the year 
was out Ladislas broke the treaty, 
crossed the Danube and marched on 
Varna, where he met with a shattering 
defeat and was himself slain. Hun¬ 
yadi, who had been made regent of 
Hungary, attempting to renew the war 
in 1448, was again defeated at K.os- 
sovo. As a consequence of these dis¬ 
asters the coalition was broken up. 



HENRY OF MONMOUTH 
By his successful conduct of 3 popular war, of 
which the \ictory of Agincourt wat. the crown¬ 
ing triumph, by his manly character and strong 
personality, Henry V (>387-14*2) established 
his reputation as one of England's national 
heroes. 

Motional Portrait Gallery, London 

The Sultan’s sonJVIohammed had been 
dealing very unsuccessfully with a 
new and indomitable foe, the Albanian 
George Castriot, better known as 
Scanderbeg (Iskander, i.e. Alexander, 
Bey), who preferred the role of pa¬ 
triot to that of a commander in the 
sultan’s service. Carried off by the 
Turks as a chiid, he had been brought 
up as a Mahomedan, attracted the no¬ 
tice of Murad, and won high distinc¬ 
tion as an officer. But in 1443 he de¬ 
serted with a chosen company of Al¬ 
banian soldiers, seized the fortress of 
Croya.by a stratagem, discarded Is¬ 
lam for Christianity and proclaimed 
defiance of the Turk. 

The Albanians rose to his call; in 
the passes his troops cut to pieces 
Turkish forces of thrice their numbers. 
After Kossovo, Murad advanced 
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against him in person m 1449, but hjs dition that was sent against him, only 
army, laying siege to troy a, was so once sufteimg defeat, fighting his bat- 
roushlv handled that he raised the tie unsupported from without, and the 
siege and retired in disgust F01 some immediate collapse ot Albania when 
twenty years, till bis death in 1467 he died testifies to the genius with 
xanderbea broke in pieces t\ery expe- which he had carried on the struggle 



legeui TIXU.C, and m the vexed politics of the time generally favored the Burgun¬ 
dian party 

Bibhtthigve Natvmele, Parts 
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But when Murad died in 1451, 
Scanderbeg did not deflect his succes¬ 
sor Mohammed II the Conqueior from 
his larger projects. At once l>e set 
about his preparations for the grand 
attack on Constantinople John was 
dead; the emperor now was his brother 
Constantine XI. As a last despairing 
effort to procure aid from western Eu¬ 
rope, he again proclaimed the union of 
the Eastern and Western churches. 
The only effect was the alienation of 
his own subjects, who were at best 
lethargic before. The Slavs were 
broken; succession troubles paralyzed 
Hungary; the West generally was ex¬ 
hausted, and absorbed by internal dis¬ 
sensions; from no quarter was aid 
forthcoming, except the Venetians, 
Genoese and Catalans, to whose com¬ 
merce the fall of Constantinople would 
be a menace or worse; and it was to 
these allies that Constantine was com¬ 


pelled to entrust not merely maritime 
defense but the actual garrisoning of 
the h'tli“:to impiegnable fortress on 
lh’ B -phorus. 

In 1452 Mohammed completed his 
prepaiations unhindered. Early next 
vear the siege began. A Genoese 
squadron carrying supplies ‘forced its 
way into the harbor, and an attack 
in force on the walls was stoutly re¬ 
pulsed; but the scanty defendeis of 
the vast fortifications girdled by a 
huge enemy host could have had little 
enough hope of maintaining their re¬ 
sistance for any length of time. No 
hint of help came. By advice of his 
astrologers, Mohammed waited for the 
fortunate day (May 29, 1453), when 
the grand assault was delivered on all 
sides simultaneously. 

The small garrison offered a desper¬ 
ate resistance to the swarming foe, 
but when once a footing was gained 



FAMOUS SIEGES DURING ENGLAND’S OCCUPATION OF NORTH FRANCE 
The French war of 1415-33 was largely a war of sieges, two of which are thus depicted w the 
fifteenth-century Life of the Earl of Warwick by John Rouse. On the left Henry V is seen 
conducting the siege of Rouen, which succumbed on January 19 , 1419 , after a heroic resiKanc*. 
On the right is a scene at the siege of Calais by Philip duke of Burgundy (after hr* attfeoee 
with England was at an end) in 1436, when the duke of Gloucester and the eartS of Warwick 

and Stafford routed the besiegers. 

British Museum* Cotton MSS . Julius E iv 
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JOHN THE FEARLESS 
Jtihn duke of Burgundy (1371-1410!. won hi? 
surname ' the Fearless” in battle ni?ain>t the 
Turks at Nir.ipolis tn 1396- This early 15th 
century portrait by an unknown Flemish artist 
is one of the treasures of the Antwerp 
ti illection. 

Mktit dct Beaux Arts. Antwerp 

on the ramparts they were over¬ 
whelmed, fighting heroically to the 
last, led by Constantine in person. 
Buried among the heaps of slain, the 
body of the last of the Greek emperors 
was never recovered. There was no 
general massacre, but the great city 
was very thoroughly sacked, its liter¬ 
ary treasures were dispersed or de¬ 
stroyed, and 60,000 of the population 
were sold into slavery. 

N that same year, 1453. the so- 
called Hundred Years' War be¬ 
tween France and England came to its 
inglorious end with the total expulsion 
of the English from French soil, ex¬ 
cept that of Calais and the Calais 
Pale, which they still held and were to 
hold for a hundred years more. 

At the close of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury the fighting in France had become 
so desultory that a thirty years’ truce 
was struck, leaving England in posses¬ 
sion of little more than Guienne and 
Calais. Both countries were, in fact, 


too much absorbed with domestic dis¬ 
sensions for the pursuit of an ener¬ 
getic foreign policy. In England the 
young king Richard II, long held in 
resentful tutelage by his uncles, was 
aiming at breaking the power of his 
kinsmen and their allies among the 
greater nobles, and establishing his 
own autocratic supremacy. In 1399 
his cousin Henry of Lancaster returned 
from exile, headed a successful revolt, 
compelled Richard to abdicate, and 
usurped the crown, which the parlia¬ 
ment pronounced to be his by right of 
lawful succession, ignoring the prior 
claim of a very youthful cousin, the 
great-grandson of his father’s elder 
brother (whose legitimate title thereto 
passed ultimately to his sister and her 
son, Richard of York). 

Henry’s own title, won by armed 
rebellion, sanctioned by the authority 
of peers and commons in parliament, 
and confirmed by the murder of the 
fallen king, rested so palpably and so 
precariously on popular support that 
his reign (1399-1413) was troubled by 
repeated rebellions, and his parlia¬ 
ments were able to exercise an amount 
of authority which was both prema¬ 
ture and unprecedented. 

Somewhat differently, but not less 
seriously, France, too, was now suffer¬ 
ing from the power and the rivalries 
of the nobles of the blood royal. 
Charles VI was feeble-minded when 
not actually insane. His mighty uncle 
Philip of Burgundy was ruler of duke¬ 
doms and counties not only in France 
but also outside the French king’s sov¬ 
ereignty. He virtually controlled the 
crown in despite of the king’s younger 
brother Louis of Orleans and his par- 
tizans, among whom was presently 
numbered Charles’s wife, Isabel of 
Bavaria. When Philip died, the rivalry 
continued between his son John the 
Fearless and Louis till John assassin¬ 
ated Louis in 1407^ The anti-Bur¬ 
gundian or Orleanidcparty were then 
beaded by Bernard of Armagnac, and 
became known as the Armagnacs; and 
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between them France was torn in 
pieces, while both sides intrigued to 
purchase the support of the king of 
England, whose alliance might prove 
particularly valuable to the Burgun¬ 
dian overlord of more than half the 
Netherlands. 

In these dissentions Henry V (1413- 
22). the ambitious son of Henry IV, 
found his opportunity tor reviving the 
English claim to the French crown, a 
claim very much weaker than his 
great-grandfather’s, which had been 
weak enough. For his father’s title by 
birth to the English throne could be 
maintained only by repudiating female 
succession, reversing the theory on 
which Edward had rested such claim as 
he had to the French throne. The 
temptation, however, was more than 
Henry could resist, his conscience be¬ 
ing salved by the solid support of the 
clergy, while policy pointed to mili¬ 
tary glory as the most effective anti¬ 
dote to domestic dis- 


the domestic position, which was one 
of the motives of the war, was mani¬ 
fested by the discovery of a pi it, fore¬ 
shadowing the War of the Roses against 
the king's life in favor of the cousin, 
Edmund Mortimer, whose claim had 
been brushed aside on the accession of 
Henry IV, and was to be re-asserted 
torty years later by his nephew. 

Henry's immediate aim was to estab¬ 
lish in Normandy a strategic base more 
effective than Calais. After a sharp 
siege he captured Harfleur, while Bur¬ 
gundians and Armagnacs failed to 
reconcile their differences sufficiently 
to send a relieving force. There the 
campaign should have ended; but 
Henry elected to risk with some six 
thousand men, for the most part arch¬ 
ers, what ought to have been a quite 
impossible inarch from Harfleur to 
Calais; on which, instead of being an¬ 
nihilate!, he repeated at Agincourt 
Edward Ill’s triumph at Crecy— 


affection. 

The policy was pop¬ 
ular in England, which 
plumed itself upon the 
martial exploits of Ed¬ 
ward III and the 
Black Prince, and 
thirsted to avenge the 
ignominious failures in 
the second stage of the 
war, without troubling 
to weigh the right and 
wrong of the quarrel. 
Henry could have ob¬ 
tained immense con¬ 
cessions from either or 
both of the French 
parties without strik¬ 
ing a blow, but conces¬ 
sions merely whetted 
his appetite. 



fN the summer of 


1415 the English 
expedition was ready. 
Even at the moment of 


sailing, the weakness in 


A TREACHEROUS MURDER 
At a meeting held on the Bridge of Montereau, September to, 
I4t9, to effect reconciliation with the dauphin.'John the Fearless 
was felled with an ax by Tatmegny do Chastel, erne of Charles’s 
escort, as seen in this Froissart miniature. -1 

BibUothique Rationale: from Larousie, "HvtitAre is Fraser" 
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CHARLES VII "THE WELL-SERVED” 
Crowned ling of France in I4zg as a result of the efforts of Jean 
of Arc Charles VII (140.1-61) was a mental and physical weak- 
u K who contributed little to the deliverance of France from 
the English. Nenousness and melancholy characterize this 
portrait of him by Jean Fouquet, painted about 1444. 

The Louire 


thanks to the infinite incapacity of the 
French commanders. The strategic re¬ 
sults were nil, but the moral effect was 
■enormous. 

The second campaign was post¬ 
poned for two years. This time Henry 
aimed at and achieved nothing less 
than the conquest of Normandy, the 
serious business of reducing one by 
one every fortress in the duchy. In 
the first campaign John of Burgundy 
had held aloctf; in the second he could 
not help making a show of patriotism; 
but the actual result was his assas¬ 
sination, at a conference for concilia¬ 
tion, by Charles, the third of the 
king's sons to inherit the title of dau¬ 


phin and the leader¬ 
ship of the Armagnacs. 

The murder drove 
into Henry’s arms 
John’s son Philip, now 
duke of Burgundy, 
and all the Burgundi¬ 
ans, who were for other 
reasons joined by the 
queen (who detested 
her youngest son). 
The crazy king was in 
their hands; and so in 
1420 the treaty of 
Troyes was struck with 
Henry, recognizing 
him as heir to Charles 
on his death and regent 
during his life. The 
treaty was of course 
repudiated by the Ar¬ 
magnacs and the disin¬ 
herited dauphin, while 
it was upheld by Bur¬ 
gundy, who for the 
next fifteen years re¬ 
mained the ally of 
England. 

Broadly, the north 
and east of the county 
was dominated by the 
English and Burgundi¬ 
ans, the south, center 
and west by the Ar¬ 
magnacs. The occu¬ 
pation of Paris did not mean the 
possession of France. For England, 
annexation would entail the piecemeal , 
conquest of the whole country with » 
garrisons established from end to end / 
of it, for which her resources were to-J 
tally inadequate. In 1442 Henry V[ 
died, leaving his brothers to carry on 
the war on behalf of his infant son 
Henry VI, who was proclaimed king 
of France on the death of Charles VI, 
while the crow® was of course claimed 
by the dauphin as Charles VII. 

The English arms continued to make 
slow progress under the duke of Bed¬ 
ford, who was constantly embarrassed 
by the strife of factions in England 
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and had much ado in preserving amic¬ 
able relations with Philip of Burgundy, 
whose good will was absolutely essen¬ 
tial. But in fact the coolness between 
England and her Burgundian ally grew' 
till Bedford's death in 1435 put an. 
end to the alliance; England became 
the prey of party factions, and from 
that time ground in France was con¬ 
tinuously lost, though it was not till 
1453 that the last foothold in the south 
disappeaied: Calais alone was left. 

To the years 1429-31 belong one of 
the most amazing episodes that his¬ 
tory records, the glorious tragedy of 



BEDFORD PRAYING TO S. GEORGE 
John, duke of Bedford C1389-1435), acted as 
regent and English commander in France after 
the death of his brother Henry V. This pic¬ 
ture, from the Bedford Missal written for him 
about 1430, is an obvious portrait of the man. 

British Museum; Additional MS. 18.830 



“THE ROYAL SAINT” 

Lentle studious and piou 1 ’. Henry VI U421- 
-il uas the hapless victim of the part\ strife 
that culminated in the Wari of t(ic Roses and 
his own imprisonment and death Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, are his abiding 
monuments 

National Portrait Gallery, London 

S. Joan, infinitely noble, infinitely piti¬ 
ful, infinitey shameful. A fanner’s 
daughter from Picardy, she persuaded 
persons in high authority that she was 
acting under divine direction. She 
was gven the command of a troop of 
soldiers, relieved Orleans, which the 
English were besieging, raised the 
siege, escorted the dauphin through 
hostile country to Reims, where be was 
at last crowned, and would then have 
retired, her “mission" accomplished, 
but was not allowed to do so. 

Such miracles, according to the ac¬ 
cepted beliefs of all classes, from arch¬ 
bishops to peasants, could have been 
wrought only by either divine or infer¬ 
nal agencv; and the enemy, whose 
knees became as water when her pres¬ 
ence in the field was known, had no 
doubt that her inspiration was of the 
Devil. Also its manifestations were 
in very unorthodox form. She went 
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on winning miraculous \ ictories till she 
was taken prisoner by a band of Bur¬ 
gundians, delivered for trial to a court 
of French and Burgundian ecclesias¬ 
tics. condemned by them for heresy 
and witchcraft and handed over to the 
secular arm—the English authorities, 
who burnt her in the marketplace of 
Rouen. More than five and a half cen¬ 
turies later she was canonized by the 
church which then condemned her. 

The whole episode, however, de¬ 
man .s our closer attention, because it 
sheds a llond of light on the medieval 
attitude of mind. The whole world be¬ 
lies ed not vaguely but intensely in per¬ 
petual intervention of supernatural 
powers in mundane affairs; Joan de¬ 
clared that ahe herself held 
converse with actual God- 
sent beings whom she was 
bound to obey'. To the other 
side, either she was simply a 
lying impostor or the beings 


who misled her were not God-sent but 
Devil-sent. Her examination made the 
first theory incredible; therefore the 
second must be true. If it was true, 
there was no escape from the logical 
conclusion that she must die as a 
heretic who held traffic with the arch¬ 
enemy of mankind. 

The judges for the most part were 
high-minded men who were convinced 
that they had no alternative. Bed¬ 
ford, not a judge but the executioner, 
stands out among his contemporaries 
as a man of conspicuously fine charac¬ 
ter; yet in this matter he had no 
qualms. That is the unspeakably piti¬ 
ful side of the story. The glory and 
the beauty of the Maid need no words. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS BEFORE THE DAUPHIN AT CHINON 

l !*ZV>** Wv** voices calling her to free France 

British. M us turn, Royal MS, so D.vi{i 
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The indelible shame is for those who, 
unheeding or incredulous of her in¬ 
spiration. whether of God or the Devil, 
either soueht her destruction because 
she stood in their way, or raised no 
finger on her behalf when they had de¬ 
cided she could no longer be of use 
to them. 

The war. carried on always upon 
foreign soil, had singularly little effect 
on the prosperity of England: the Bur¬ 
gundian alliance kr>' he- trade with 
the Netherlands open, and even when 
that alliance was dissolved Philip did 
not bring his possessions outside 
France into the war. The recovery in 
the numbers of the rural population, 
depleted by the Black Death, restored 
the economic tendency, checked by 
that great visitation, towards the sub¬ 
stitution of rent and paid labor for 
forced labor: so that rural serfdom 
practically disappeared, and was not 
the cause but merely one of the pre¬ 
texts for Jack Cade’s rebellion in 1450, 
which was in fact a popular protest 
against general misgovernment or fail¬ 
ure of government due to factions in 
high places. 

England, moreover, was developing 
rapidly a cloth-making industry which 
competed profitably in foreign mar¬ 
kets with that of the Flemings; and it 
was growing up not so much in the 
old boroughs as in rising towns where 
there was nojxade-guild control. The 
problem of a”“s 9 fpPfeTabonng popula¬ 
tion was at hand, but had not yet ar¬ 
rived. Even the mismanagement of 
the government was felt mainly as 
mismanagement of the war. It did 
not develop into the faction War of 
the Roses till the French war was 
ended. 

In France, on the other hand, it is 
not impossible to understand how such 
a man as Henry V could actually per¬ 
suade himself that it was'for France’s 
sake that he resolved to conquer her. 
A mad king, a wicked queen and a 
nobility who were so devoid of patriot¬ 
ism that even when the foreign foe was 


within their gates they fought by 
choice not against him but with each 
other—under such conditions govern¬ 
ment went to pieces altogether. But 
Charles VII, despite his despicable 
failure to defend the Maid, not so 
much from the English as from his 
own partisans, actually did much 



the emperor sigismund 

Already king of Hungary, Sigismund ( 1368 - 
1437) "as elected German king and Roman 
emperor in 1411 , He succeeded to the throne 
of Bohemia in 14 x 9 , but owing to Hussite re¬ 
sistance did not secure effective power there . 

until 1436 - * r ( 

Palming by Albrecht DSrer, -German Muscxm, 
Nuremberg 
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toward** a reorganization at (or his re- 
raconcilisition with Philip at Ilurgundi, 
a hi i was more intent upon consolidat¬ 
ing his own dominion than on control¬ 
ling the gin eminent of France. 

Charles found able 
ministers; the main 
credit for what was- ef¬ 
fected is doubtless due 
not to the king, but to 
the men who counseled 
and served him. But 
this, at least, belongs 
to him: that he took 
their counsel and al¬ 
lowed them to serve him 
and the state. The 
nobles were no more 
disposed than of yore to 
lose any of their privi¬ 
leges, yet in spite of 
them an ordinance in 
1439 created a stand¬ 
ing army wholly under 
royal control, main¬ 
tained by an unlimited tax leviable by 
the royal authority, called the “taille,” 
in lieu of the taxes hitherto levied by 
the nobles themselves nominally or ac¬ 
tually for the maintenance of troops 
under their own control. The “free 
companies” which had varied their 
fighting services by unrestrained plun¬ 
dering of the population were either 
suppressed or absorbed into the new 
army which was kept under strict dis¬ 
cipline, 

England had more or less solved the 
problem of strengthening the central 
government without creating an abso¬ 
lute monarchy by vesting the power of 
the purse in the parliament and mainly 
in the Commons; lacking a parliament, 
France could achieve the strengthen¬ 
ing of the central government only by 
making the crown absolute. In neither 
country was the disintegrating force of 
feudalism broken without a further 
struggle; but the lines of the develop¬ 
ment into parliament’s supremacy in 
England and the crown’s supremacy 
in France were already kid down. 


Hb history of Castile during this 
period is that of the brief but 
beneficial reign of Henry III (1390- 
1406) and the long but inefficient one 
of John II 11406-54). which has no 
features of general in¬ 
terest. Xor is it neces¬ 
sary to follow in detail 
the story of Aragon, be¬ 
yond observing that in 
1409 the crown of Sicily, 
held for a century by 
the younger branch of 
the house of Aragon, re- 
t verted to the Spanish 
* branch, and that Alfonso 
V (1416-58) also ac¬ 
quired the crown of 
Naples as the adopted 
heir of the last ruler of 
the old Neapolitan 
house of Anjou, Joanna 
II, who died in 1435. 
The crowns, however, 
were again separated on 
his death without legitimate issue in 
1458, when Aragon and Sicily went to 
his brother John, but Naples to the 
illegitimate son Ferrante or Ferdinand, 
whom he had nominated as his heir. 
The definitive union of the “Two Si¬ 
cilies” and Aragon was left to he ac¬ 
complished by another Ferdinand in 
1504. 

Portugal, near the close of the four¬ 
teenth century, was saved from ab¬ 
sorption by her big neighbor Castile 
by winning the crushing victory of 
Aljubarotta over her in 1485. The 
reign of John I (1385-1433), though 
consistently peaceful save for Moor¬ 
ish wars after her independence was 
securely established, is one of those 
which can fairly be called “epoch- 
making,” because in the course of it 
began the activities of his younger son 
—whom the world knows as Henry the 
Navigator—which owed not a little to 
the far-sighted sympathy of John him-/ 
self. ■* 

From about 1418 till his death in 
1460 Henry devoted himself to equip- 



COIN OF EUGENIUS IV 
Rugeniiis IV uas pope irom 
1411-47. Hi-, etfective resis¬ 
tance to the conciliar mo ce¬ 
ment did much to re-tore the 
Fapae> tu the position it had 
held before the (ireat Schism. 
Coin Cabinet, State Museum, Berlin 
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pin" the ships, training the mariners 
and organizing the expeditions which 
gradually crept along the hitherto un¬ 
explored West African coasts and seas, 
rounded Cape Verde in 1446, and 
reached Sierra Leone before he died. 
Prince Henry was the first statesman 
to realize that the sea was not a limit 
to man’s activities but a highway for 
his trade; and it was through his 
genius and pertinacity that the little^ 
state of Portugal, out of her own re¬ 
sources, more than half a century be¬ 
fore any of her more powerful neigh¬ 
bors, led the way in the oceanic ex¬ 
ploration which opened out the entire 
globe to the European peoples who 
had hitherto been accustomed to re¬ 
gard less than one-eighth part of it as 
the whole. Portugal was too small to 
hold for long the lead she took In the 
fourteenth century, but the fact rather 
increases than detracts from the honor 
due to her and to Prince Henry, 

Union of the Scandinavian Kingdoms 
he three Scandinavian kingdoms, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
stood outside the Empire, but in close 
relation, for commercial reasons, with 


the commercial cities that were largely 
or mainly concerned with the Baltic 
trade. Their story therefore was in 
the fourteenth century very intimately 
bound up with that of the Hanseatic 
League. In 1397 the three crowns, 
but not the constitutions, were joined 
together under a very able queen, Mar¬ 
garet, by the Union of Kalmar. Un¬ 
fortunately, when heirs failed, the 
three kingdoms persistently elected 
different successors to the joint crown, 
which became a sort of shuttlecock— 
disputed successions were the rule 
rather than the exception all over Eu¬ 
rope throughout the fifteenth century 
—but in 1457 all the three countries 
were induced or compelled to acknowl¬ 
edge Christian I, of Oldenberg, as their 
common sovereign, while he also held 
within the Empire the duchies of 
Schleswig (Slesvig) and Holstein. 
Sweden nevertheless remained practi¬ 
cally independent under the rule of 
the noble house of Sture. And in 
Denmark Christian’s accession had 
been conditioned by terms which 
greatly restricted the power of the 
crown as against the nobility. 

No less turmoil, confusion and di- 




INVESTITURE OF FREDERICK AS ELECTOR OF BRANDENBURG 
Frederick of Hohetizollern was appointed Sigisnupid's representative in Brandenburg in 14 11 
and was invested with the electorate by tbe emperor at Constance in April, I 4 t 7 - The investi¬ 
ture is depicted in this wood engraving published at Augsburg by Anton Sorg 101483 . Freder¬ 
ick, holding the banner blazoned with the Red Eagle of Brandenburg with which be baa jus 
been presented, kneels before the emperor who sits with sword of state. 

British Museum 
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SEAL" OF LADISLAS III 
Ladislas III (i 4^4-44!, king of Poland and Hun¬ 
gary, covered himself with glory by his victorious 
campaign against the Turks in 1443. Violating the 
treaty of Szegen, he resumed the war and was killed 
at Varna, Now 10, 1444. 

State Archives, Berlin 

versity mark the history of the Em¬ 
pire, of Italy and of the Church. In 
the last years of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury Wenzel was actual king of Bo¬ 
hemia and nominal king of the Ro¬ 
mans, since he had not, been crowned 
emperor. His brother Sigismund was 
king but not as yet master of Hun¬ 
gary and their cousin Jobst of Mo¬ 
ravia was scheming to acquire the im¬ 
perial crown for himself. Rival popes, 
Benedict XIII and Boniface IX, were 
anathematizing each other from Avig¬ 
non and Rome with very cTu&ious sup¬ 
port from their respective patrons, the 
kings of France and of the Romans; 
of whom one was crazed and the other 
a drunkard. The despot Gian Gale- 
azzo Visconti had been formally rec¬ 
ognized as duke of Milan by Wenzel 
and was mastering all Lombardy, 
while Genoa had sought security from 
him by submitting herself to the pro¬ 
tection of France. Ladislas, the son 
of Charles of Durazzo, had secured 
the crown of Naples against the rival 


claim of Louis of Anjou who re¬ 
mained in possession of Provence; 
and he was now ambitious of gain¬ 
ing the effective if not the formal 
domination of Italy. 

Two Kings of the Romans and Three 
Popes 

uch was the position in the 
year 1400. In that year the 
three ecclesiastical electors joined 
the elector palatine, Rupert, in de¬ 
claring the deposition of Wenzel 
and the election of Rupert himself. 
Had Rupert been a commander of 
even moderate ability he would 
doubtless have crushed his incom¬ 
petent rival; but the actual result 
of the brief and desultory civil war 
which followed was that after 1402 
the two “kings of the Romans” 
tacitly left each other alone, 
Rupert exercising the sovereignty, 
such as it was, in the west and 
Wenzel in the east, till Rupert’s 
death in 1410. 

In so far as concerned the increas¬ 
ing urgency of the papal problem, the 
schism was destroying all respect for 
the papal authority, and men’s minds 
were inclining to the doctrine that the 
ultimate authority rested not in the 
pope but in the councils of the Church 
Catholic; with the logical corollary 
that it was within the capacity of coun¬ 
cils to depose or appoint popes as a 
last resort. The only possible way out 
of the existing dilemma was the simul¬ 
taneous resignation or deposition of 
both popes and the unanimous election 
of another. Benedict remained at 
Avignon; Boniface was succeeded at 
Rome by Innocent VII and Innocent 
by Gregory XII; but throughout the 
changes it was obvious that whatever 
professions or overtures might be made 
on one side or the other, neither really 
meant to give way. At last cardinals 
on both sides united to summon, on 
their own responsibility, a council at 
Pisa in 1409 which proceeded to de¬ 
pose both Gregory and Benedict, and 
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to elect Alexander V. Neither of the 
deposed popes would admit the au¬ 
thority of the council which had de¬ 
posed them. So there were three 
popes at once. Alexander died within 
a year, and the council could find to re¬ 
place him no belter candidate than a 
notorious man of war whom they 
elected as John XXIII (1410). 

t this moment the death of Rupert 
revived the question of the im¬ 
perial crown. The only possible can¬ 
didates were the three princes of the 
house of Luxemburg, Wenzel, Sigis- 
mund and Jobst of 
Moravia. Wenzel had 
never admitted the 
legality of his own 
deposition, and he 
had all the time been 
more or less in pos¬ 
session though his in¬ 
competence was pal¬ 
pable. Sigismund by 
his rule in Hungary 
had of recent years 
acquired a reputation 
which on the merits 
made him the most 
desirable choice. 

Jobst was a thor¬ 
oughly unprincipled 
but crafty and skill¬ 
ful politician who 
preferred the future 
security of a judi¬ 
cious bargain with 
Wenzel to precipitate 
action in the present. 

Reckoning that it 
would pay him better 
to wait, he gave his 
support to Wenzel, 
who was to be recog- 
n i z e d as emperor 
while Jobst was to be 
the king of the Ro¬ 
mans and, of course, 

Wenzel’s successor. 

Sigismund claimed to 
be de jure and Jobst 


to be de facto elector of Brandenburg, 
and thus each was elected by different 
groups of electors at different times. 

So there were three kings of the 
Romans as well as three popes, when 
Jobst happily died in 14x1. A new 
bargain between the brothers on prac¬ 
tically the same lines as Wenzel’s pre¬ 
vious bargain with Jobst provided a 
comparatively simple adjustment. 
Wenzel was content to keep Bohemia 
with Moravia and the imperial title, 
while for all practical purposes Sigis¬ 
mund became emperor. Before long 
the difficulties in which John XXIII 



COSIMO DE’ MEDICI, "PATER PATRI2E” 

The Medici family had long been prominent in the Florentine 
Republic as merchants and bankers, and Cosimo de’ Medici "the 
Elder” ( 1385 - 1464 ) skilfully employed his vast wealth to secure 
the despotism of Florence He figures in Botticelli’s Adoration 
of the Magi kneeling before the infant Jesus. 

National Gallery, London; photo, Anderson 
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found himself involved with the am¬ 
bitious king Ladislas of Naples led him 
to appeal to Sigismund for support, 
which he would give only on condition 
that John should summon a geneial 
council to meet on German soil. John 
was obliged reluctantly to yield, and 
the council met at Constance—three 
months aftei the death of Ladislas. 

The proceedings of that momentous 
council need only to be summarized 
here. It had two main problems to 
deal with. The scandal of the schism 
must be terminated and the unity of 
Christendom restored; but to this re¬ 
cent events had added, as of pressing 
importance, the reformation of the 
Church itself. The council dealt with 
the first, which successfully claimed 
priority; with the second it failed. 



FRANCESCO SFORZA OF MILAN 
By venal military genius and political acumen 
Francesco Storza C 1401 - 66 ) rose to be a domi¬ 
nant factor in medieval Italy Established as 
duke of Milan in 1450 , he was rivalled in 
splendor and power only by the Medici of 
Tuscany 

Relief by Romano in Florence Museum, photo, 
Anderson 


It deposed the three popes, Bene¬ 
dict, Gregory and John, and appointed 
in their place a man of ability, char¬ 
acter and weight, Martin V, after 
providing for the summoning of a 
series of councils to deal with leforms; 
but Martin made haste to affirm un¬ 
compromisingly the unchallengeable 
authority of the pope himself. And 
before the deposition of John XXIII 
it had brought to the bar on a charge 
of heresy the Bohemian doctor John 
Huss, whom it condemned to death in 
spite of the protests of Sigismund, 
whose honor was pledged to the doc¬ 
tor’s safety, and who would have gone 
beyond mere protest but for the per¬ 
suasions of his ab’est supporter and 
adviser, Fiederick of HohfenzoIIein. 
Huss had acquired indirectly from the 
dead Englishman John Wycliffe doc¬ 
trines which were enthusiastically 
adopted by his disciples at Prague and 
in Bohemia, but were subveisive of 
established ecclesiastical authority, and 
traversed much of the Church’s dog¬ 
matic teaching. At the same time the 
form of procedure adopted by the 
council, or representation by “na¬ 
tions,” substantially if unintentionally 
strengthened the growing conception 
of national churches with a separate 
individuality of their own. However, 
in the yeai 1418 the council was dis¬ 
solved. 

The Hussite wars were the immedi¬ 
ate aftermath of the Council of Con¬ 
stance. During its proceedings Wen¬ 
zel had remained torpid in Bohemia. 
His death without children in 14x9 left 
Sigismund sole king of the Romans and 
natural claimant to the Bohemian 
crown. But Bohemia, seething with 
wrath at his betrayal of Huss, refused 
to submit either to him or to the coun¬ 
cil’s decrees against the reformer’s 
heresies For some fifteen years war 
raged over central Europe, the Hus¬ 
sites winning repeated victories under 
their briliant captain John Ziska, till 
his death, which occurred in 1424, 
when his place was taken by the only 
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RICHARD III OF ENGLAND 
Unscrupulous yet int ellect ual and courageous, 
Richard III- (1452-85'] tried to maintain by 
terrorism the throne he had secured by crime 
Disaffection bred rebellion, culminating in his 
death at Boswoi th Field, August 22, J485 
National Poi tt ait Gallery, London 

less brilliant Protop. The last ''cru¬ 
sade” dispatched against the heretics, 
with the blessing of Pope Mai tin, fled 
ignoininously on the Hussite leader’s 
approach (1431). 

At this moment a new council met at 
Basel, pope Martin died, and the 
council, eager for peace, invited the 
Hussites to send a delegation. A com¬ 
promise was reached, sanctioning some 
but not all of the reformers’ demands; 
it satisfied the moderates or Calixtines, 
but not the extremists or Taborites, 
who predominated in the Hussite 
armies. The result was a split be¬ 
tween the council and the new pope, 
Eugenius IV, and between the Tabor¬ 
ites and Calixtines who, united by no 
foreign foe, set about fighting each 
other. 

The Calixtines had learned the art of 
war from Ziska and Prokop himself; 


they crushed the Taborites and killed 
Prokop at the battle of Lipan (1434). 
Unlike the Taborites, the Calixtines 
were not unwilling to admit Sigismund 
provided that their religious liberties 
were secured, and in 1436 he entered 
the Bohemian capital as acknowledged 
king. Bohemia was formally pacified, 
and the extension of the war of re¬ 
ligion was averted. 

Sigismund’s Failure as Emperor 

tgismund had procured the assem¬ 
bly of the Council of Constance as 
„the champion of reform, with every 



FOUNDER OF THE TUDOR LINE 
The diplomatic, astuteness and strength ert 
Character whereby Henry VII (1457-1509) 
established the Tudor dynasty are revealed in 
this fine bust, attributed to tbe Italian Torrl- 
giano who visited England m tbe early 16th 
century 

Victoiia and Albert Muse tttn 
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LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT 
By able diplomacy and lavish use of his great 
riches Lorenzo de’ Medici ( 1448 - 92 ) raised 
Florence to the pinnacle of its greatness and 
was the preeminent figure of his age. From 
the panel by Vasari 
Vffici Gallery, Florence; photo, Alinari 

prospect of gaining immense prestige 
as the leader of Europe who had re¬ 
stored the peace of the Church. He 
owed it to his own vacillation and lack 
of steady resolution that, in spite of 
his spasmodic energy, those hopes were 
disappointed. No one could place any 
confidence in him, or trust him to pur¬ 
sue to-morrow the scheme on which 
his heart was apparently set to-day. 
When he made friends he could not 
keep them, and quarreled quite un¬ 
necessarily with his most loyal support¬ 
ers. He let his hold on the Council 
of Constance slip through his fingers. 
The ablest of the German statesmen, 
Frederick of Hohenzollern, aimed at 
concentrating power in the emperor’s 
hands, but—after he had acquired 
from Sigismund the electorate of Bran¬ 
denburg—abandoned the project in de¬ 
spair. Germany was no nearer to 
union at the end of Sigismund’s reign 


than it had been when he ascended the 
throne. 

The male line of the house of Lux¬ 
emburg ended with Sigismund’s death 
in 1437. His heir, so far as he had 
an heir, was his son-in-law, the Haps- 
burg Albert of Austria, who actually 
succeeded him as king of the Romans, 
of Hungary and of Bohemia, but died 
in 1439, before the birth of his child 
Ladislas “Postumus.” Bohemia ac¬ 
cepted the infant; Hungary offered her 
crown to Ladislas of Poland, who ac¬ 
cepted it; the German electors pitched 
upon another Hapsburg, the very in¬ 
competent Frederick (III) of Styria, 
for king of the Romans, to whose de¬ 
scendants the imperial crown remained 
—not indeed in ioim but in actual 
practice—hereditary till the Holy Ro¬ 
man Empire came to an end in the 
nineteenth century. 

Ladislas of Poland was the still 
youthful son of that Duke Jagellon of 
Lithuania whose marriage to Sigis- 
mund’s sister-in-law Hedwig had incor¬ 
porated his duchy with the Polish king¬ 
dom. When Ladislas was killed in 
battle with the Turks at Varna in 
1444, he was shortly succeeded in Po¬ 
land by his brother Casimir, but Hun¬ 
gary acknowledged Ladislas Postu¬ 
mus, so that the Bohemian and Hun¬ 
garian crowns were again temporarily 
united. 

The Council of Basel was the second 
that had been summoned since the dis¬ 
solution of the Council of Constance, 
it was vigorously anti-papal, that is, 
bent on curtailing the personal power 
and authority of the pope, as com¬ 
pared with that of councils. Antagon¬ 
ism between Eugenius and the council 
hardened year by year, and with it 
the tendency for the churchmen 
within the several European states to 
make their demands from a national 
and individual point of view. 

The r intrigues and intricacies of the 
co ntest which went on throughout the 
life of Eugenius cannot be traced here. 
It was so acute that in 1438 Eugenius 
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declared the council dissolved and 
called a counter-council at Ferrara; 
whereupon the Basel council deposed 
Eugenius and set up the duke of Savoy 
as antipope (Felix V). Mainly by the 
skillful but most unscrupulous diplo¬ 
macy of iEneas Sylvius—afterwards 
Pope Pius II—the lay rulers of Europe 
were drawn to the side of the pope, 
having hitherto preserved a general 
neutrality. The bargains were almost 
completed when Eugenius died in 1447, 
and were endorsed next year by his 
successor Nicholas V. In 1449 Felix 
resigned, and the Council of Basel, 
which could no longer hold its own, 
was dissolved. The Papacy entered on 
a new phase. It had successfully 
broken the “conciliar” movement and 
scotched reform, and it was this success 
that made the Reformation inevitable. 



A "PRINCE OF THE LILIES" 
Hostility to France dominated Charles the 
Rash of Burgundy ( 1433 - 77 ). His extrava¬ 
gant ambitions.heinE.frustral 6 d.ift France, he 
challenged Tfi’e independence of the Swiss, by 
whom he was finally defeated, and slain, at 
Nancy, June 5 , 1477 . 

Dijon Museum; photo, Neuriein 



LOUIS XI OF FRANCE 
By subtlety, personal courage and adminis¬ 
trative ability, Lauu.xr (14.23-83) bioke the 
power of the nobles, averted the menace of 
an English invasion, and thus was the con¬ 
solidator of modern France. This portrait 
was painted by Jean Fcmquet. 

Bibhothique Nationals, MS, franca!' 10,819 


Rivalry Between Milan and Venice 

3 n North Italy the domination of the 
Visconti was for a time broken up 
by the death of Gian Galeazzo in 1402. 
His elder son Gian Maria had all his 
father’s vices in an exaggerated degree, 
with none of his ability. When Gian 
"Maria was murdered in 1412, his 
younger brother Filippo Maria set 
about the recovery of what had been 
lost by employing the services of bril¬ 
liant corjdoUieri (captains of merce- 
gaxies) with much success; but Venice 
took advantage of the position first to 
strengthen herself, and then to embark 
upon a career of aggrandizement on 
land,* also by the employment of con- 
dottieri, in which she too achieved con¬ 
siderable success. Hence, by the mid¬ 
dle of the century the rival powers of 
Milan and Venice shared the domina¬ 
tion of the north. 
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Maximilian, afterwards emperor, married 
Mary, daughter of Charles the Rash of Bur¬ 
gundy, in August, 1477, seven months after 
the death of her father. This contemporary 
drawing shows the young couple during their 
engagement. 

Goman Museum, Nuremberg 

The death of Filippo Maria in 1447 
without male issue seemed to promise 
the establishment of a republic in place 
of the despotism at Milan, and a great 
opportunity for the extension of the 
power of Venice. But two events com¬ 
bined to remove that prospect. The 
condotticre Francesco Sforza, who had 
commanded Filippo Maria’s armies 
and married his daughter, made him¬ 
self master and duke of Milan in 1450, 
and the Turks captured Constantinople 
in 1453. Venice patched up the peace 
of Lodi with Sforza and terms with 
Mohammed, but, after an interval, she 
devoted herself to a heroic sixteen 
years’ struggle with the Turks in which 
she fought practically single-handed. 

In Tuscany, on the other _ hand, 
Florence developed her ascendancy. 
At the close of the last century control 
of the government had, by manipula¬ 
tion of the democratic machinery, been 
secured by the Albizzi, who extended 


the Florentine dominion over their 
Tuscan neighbors, in spite of Milan, 
against which they procured the alli¬ 
ance of Venice. They procured also 
the exile of the enormously wealthy 
Medici family, who were regarded as 
the leaders of the democratic opposi¬ 
tion. But their power waned. In 1434 
there was revolution which enabled 
Cosimo de’ Medici to return and exiled 
the Albizzi. 

From this time Cosimo employed 
his great wealth and abilities in estab¬ 
lishing a virtual despotism under demo¬ 
cratic form and a far-reaching diplo¬ 
matic influence. His attitude helped 
at least to turn the scale in favor of 
Sforza’s despotism, because he meant 
to preserve the balance of power in 
the north between Milan and Venice, 
the latter having now become the more 
dangerous of the two. He thus inau¬ 
gurated the policy of alliance between 
Florence, Milan and Naples that was a 
marked feature of the rule of his grand¬ 
son Lorenzo (1469-92), who, without 
assuming any titles, established the 
Medici family among the princely 
houses of Europe, himself an un¬ 
crowned king who reigned like Augus¬ 
tus merely as the Florentine republic’s 
first citizen, 

Mohammed II continued his career 
of conquest after he had captured Con¬ 
stantinople. Before his death in 1481 
he had subjected the whole Balkan 
peninsula south of the Danube and the 
Save, as well as Wallachia on the north 
of the great river. The resistance of 
Albania broke down after the death of 
the invincible Scanderbeg in 1467. He 
consolidated the Ottoman power in 
Asia Minor, and he mastered most of 
the islands of the ^Egean. But the 
Turkish advance on the Danube was 
thought to a standstill for generations 
by the heroic defense of Belgrade in 
1456—the crowning exploit of Janos 
-Hunyadi who died immediately after 
his last and greatest triumph; and the 
Knights of S. John maintained their 
grip on Rhodes. 
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At the end of the war with Venice 
(1463-79), the republic retained her 
hold in the Morea, but only at the 
price of a heavy tribute, and lost 
everything else except the trading quar¬ 
ter in Constantinople, which Moham¬ 
med’s sagacity had conceded to her 
when he first took the city. The con¬ 
queror’s last and, to the West, most 
alarming project 'was his invasion of 
Apulia and occupation of Otranto in 
1480; but his death and a disputed 
succession next year caused its evacua¬ 
tion by the Turks. Bajazet II who 
succeeded lacked the ability of his pre¬ 
decessors, and the menace was not re¬ 
newed. 

When on the death of Ladislas of 
Poland at Varna the child Ladislas 
Postumus became king of Hungary 
as well as Bohemia, the regency of the 
latter country was in the hands of 
George Podiebrad, and Hunyadi be¬ 
came regent of the former. The boy 
was the ward of his father’s cousin, 
the emperor Frederick III, but all in¬ 
tervention on his guardian’s part was 
rejected in both kingdoms. When 
Hunyadi died, Ladislas—then in his 
eighteenth year—whose jealousy of 
both the regents had been aroused, be¬ 
gan to assert himself in sinister fash¬ 
ion, finding an excuse for putting Hun- 
yadi’s elder son to death; but in the 
next year, 1458, he was carried off by 
the plague, not without unwarranted 
suspicions of poison. Austria went to 
the Hapsburgs; but to the two crowns 
there was no hereditary title. Bohe¬ 
mia chose to crown her very able re¬ 
gent George Podiebrad, while the Hun¬ 
garians elected Matthias Covinus, the 
second and worthy son of her dead 
hero Hunyadi. 

It seemed probable that there would 
be clos§ alliance between these two na¬ 
tional monarcbs, but they fell out be¬ 
cause the orthodox Matthias was in¬ 
vited by Pius II (AEneas Sylvius) to 
be the papal champion against the 
Hussite George, whose daughter he had 
married, and whom he hoped to suc¬ 


ceed on the Bohemian throne; and 
the result of the quarrel was that when 
Podiebrad died in 1471 he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Ladislas, son of Casimir of 
Poland. When Matthias himself died 
in 1490, without an heir, Hungary of¬ 
fered her crown also to Ladislas, 
mainly perhaps to prevent it from 
passing to the Hapsburgs again. 

hederick III endeavored at every 
opportunity to assert Hapsburg 
claims both in Bohemia and in Hun¬ 
gary, but was invariably unsuccessful, 
since his guiding principle, whenever a 
serious difficulty had to be faced, was 
either to do nothing or to run away 
and leave the difficulty to solve itself. 
Inertia, coupled with a buoyant con¬ 
fidence in something turning up, car¬ 
ried him through, and the difficulties 
did solve themselves, not without ig¬ 
nominy but without irreparable disas¬ 
ter. He did not rule the Empire, bu: 
he succeeded in evading technical de¬ 
privation of imperial rights; fortune 
gathered into his hands nearly all the 
divided inheritance of the various 
branches of the house of Hapsburg; 
and he secured the imperial succession 
to his son Maximilian by procuring 
his election as king of the Romans in 
i486, seven years before his own 
death, after a reign of more than fifty 
years, in 1493. And already Maxi¬ 
milian, by his marriage in 1477 to 
Mary the heiress of Burgundy, had 
immensely widened the basis for the 
impending Hapsburg ascendancy. 

Meanwhile on the east of the Em¬ 
pire the power so long maintained by 
the Teutonic Knights went to pieces. 
The dominion of a military order 
whose members were vowed to celi¬ 
bacy and depended for recruitment on 
voluntary accessions to their numbers, 
while they differed in race from the 
mass of the population, could have no 
national or permanent character. They 
could bold their own against their 
Prussian subjects, but when these ap¬ 
pealed to their Slavonic kinsmen cf 
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Poland the end could not be far off. 
Though the Knights fought with their 
backs to the wall, they were beaten. 
By the treaty of Thorn in 1466 West 
Prussia was absorbed into Poland, and 
the Knights were left in East Prussia, 
but held it only as a fief of the Polish 
crown. 

Thus the power of Poland waxed; 
and while it did so a new power, es¬ 
sentially barbarian, came to birth on 
her east. For some time past the 
grand dukes of Moscow had been the 
most powerful vassals of the Tatar 
Khan. In 1462 Ivan III the Great 
became grand duke. With Moscow as 
the center, he brought under his own 
sway first the neighboring lordships 
and then the free republic of Novgo¬ 
rod. advanced to the Ural Mountains 
and the Arctic Sea, and in 1480 repudi¬ 
ated and successfully defied the Tatar 
sovereignty. There was little enough 
intercourse with the West; but before 
his death in 1505 he had succeeded in 



CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Fainted by the Venetian artist Lorenzo Lotto, 
this is reputed the best portrait of Christopher 
Columbus. Ii was on October 12 , 1492 , that 
Columbus set foot in the Bahamas and opened 
a new volume of world history. 
du Marine, Madrid- bhoto, Lament 


consolidating a Russian or Muscovite 
tsardom. 

Immediately after the evacuation of 
France, England was plunged into the 
succession wars of “the Roses,” or 
rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
which proved to be The death-blow of 
feudalism. The contest was ended 
by the fall of Richard III and the ac¬ 
cession of the astute Henry VII (Tu¬ 
dor) in 1485. Lack of funds and the 
slenderness of his title made him for 
many years very dependent on his par¬ 
liaments; the first he remedied largely 
by the substitution of crushing fines 
and confiscations for the accustomed 
drastic penalties of treason (whereby 
incidentally he completed the fall of 
the great baronial families), and the 
second by marrying the representative 
of the rival house; while the diplo¬ 
matic astuteness in which Ferdinand 
of Aragon was both his partner and 
rival restored England’s lost position 
as a European power. 

Charles VII of France died in 1461, 
Philip of Burgundy in 1467. Charles 
had created a machinery for the con¬ 
centration of power in the hands of 
the crown, but his son Louis XI had 
a long struggle, in which there were 
failures as well as successes, before he 
achieved that decisive supremacy 
which was the aim of his life. As 
dauphin he had joined or headed the 
rebellion of the great nobles against 
the royal curtailments of their power; 
as king it was his policy to break their 
power. His instruments were drawn 
from the bourgeois class, or at best 
from the minor nobiKty; his most dan¬ 
gerous adversaries were the dukes of 
Burgundy, Bourbon and Brittany. 
Intrigue and a profound" capacity for 
gating men’s 'characters were his 
weapons, since soldiering was not his 
CXaft He evaded direct collision'with 
Philip, at whose court he had found 
asylum in his rebellious days; but the 
duke in his old age allowed his hot¬ 
headed and ambitious son Charles an 
increasingly free hand; and from 1465 
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to 1477 Louis was constantly engaged, 
openly or covertly, in a duel with 
Charles the Rash. 

As a vassal of France, Charles de¬ 
sired to diminish the power of his 
suzerain; as an in¬ 
dependent poten¬ 
tate, he meant to 
revive the old Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom of 
Burgundy from the 
mouth of the Rhine 
to the mouth of the 
Rhone. But be¬ 
tween the Burgun¬ 
dies and the Nether- 
lands intervened 
Champagne and 
Lorraine, and south¬ 
ward it was not 
easy to establish a 
title to Switzerland 
and Provence. On 
the other hand, 
there was always 
promise of reviving 
effective alliance 
with England 
against Louis. 

In 1465 a combi¬ 
nation of the 
“princes of the lil¬ 
ies,” i.e. of the 
blood royal, called 
the “League of the Public Weal,” was 
formed against the royal usurpations. 
Louis must have been altogether 
crushed but for the royal army cre¬ 
ated by his father. As it was, he 
was forced to make great concessions 
to the dukes; but the coalition was 
soon broken up by jealousies and rival¬ 
ries among themselves, fostered and 
turned to his own account by the king, 
who so managed matters that Cham¬ 
pagne, which Charles expected to pass 
under his own control, eventually fell 
into Louis’ own hands. The duke, 
finding himself without trustworthy 
allies in France, set about the develop¬ 
ment of his ambitions on the other 
side of the Rhine, where Louis was 


comfortably satisfied to stir up ene¬ 
mies without taking an open part; and 
Charles finally met his death in a 
great defeat at Nancy, at the hands of 
the Switzers over whom he claimed 
sovereignty in vir¬ 
tue of a bargain 
with the Hapsburg 
Sigismund of Tyrol, 
whereby the Swiss 
Confederation se¬ 
cured final recogni¬ 
tion of its indepen¬ 
dence. 

Charles had been 
completely balked 
of his extravagant 
ambitions. He left 
no son. and he had 
married his daugh¬ 
ter Mary to Maxi¬ 
milian, not yet Ro¬ 
man king, in the 
vain hope of being 
rewarded with the 
title of king by the 
emperor Frederick. 
With the exception 
of the duchy of 
Burgundy, which 
Louis sutceeded in 
annexing, all 
Charles' possessions 
went to Mary, in¬ 
cluding the trans-Rhenish county of 
Burgundy, so that the name of Bur¬ 
gundy still attached to the dominions 
generally. When Mary died they passed 
not to her husband but to their infant 
son, the “archduke” Philip, whose son 
became head of the Hapsburgs. 

When Louis died in 1483, his su¬ 
premacy in France was thoroughly es¬ 
tablished and the royal domains had 
been immensely extended. He left an 
infant her, Charles VIII, with the re¬ 
gency in the capable hands of his elder 
daughter Anne of Beaujeu: and the 
young king’s marriage to the heiress 
of Brittany in 1491 brought almost the 
last of the great duchies into the king’s 
own control. 



DISCOVERY OF NEW WORLD 
This woodcut is an illustration to a 
pamphlet printed at Basel in 1494, de¬ 
scribing "the islands lately discovered in 
the Indian sea." It depicts Columbus 
landing on the island of Hispaniola. 
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Union of Aragon and Castile 
ftT'HL Spanish kingdoms, like France 
' 21 ' and England, were at last in proc¬ 
ess of consolidation through the mar¬ 
riage of the sovereigns of Castile and 
Aragon. Isabella and Ferdinand. In 
1474 Isabella succeeded her half- 
brother Henry IV on the throne of 
Castile, in priority to his reputed 
daughter, of whom the world declined 
to believe that he was the real father. 
She secured her crown, not without 
difficulty, though her title to the suc¬ 
cession had been formally recognized 
six years earlier, immediately before 
her marriage to the crown prince of 
Aragon, who succeeded his father, 
John II. on the throne in 1479. Fer¬ 
dinand in Castile was only king-con¬ 
sort, and Isabella queen-consort in 
Aragon. 

The two kingdoms remained sepa¬ 
rate with separate constitutions and 
institutions, like the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, or like England and Scot¬ 
land in the seventeenth century. But 
the two very able monarchs worked al¬ 
ways in perfect harmony, as though 
they had been one. In relation to 
foreign countries there was a single 
Spanish kingdom. But in each king¬ 
dom there was the same need for es¬ 
tablishing the supremacy of the cen¬ 
tral authority: Castilians and Ara¬ 
gonese were too jealous of each other 
to unite against the monarchs, who 
could call in the Castilians against 
their Aragonese subjects and vice 
versa in case of necessity; their meas* 
ures were as a rule conspicuously to 
the general advantage however op¬ 
posed to particular established inter¬ 
ests; and thus under Ferdinand and 
Isabella Spain definitely emerged as a 
great power. 

Half of their joint reign and two- 
thirds of Ferdinand’s belong to the 
next chapter, but the first period has 


features of vital importance. The es¬ 
tablishment of the Inquisition with a 
power and latitude of action elsewhere 
unknown gave to Spain her peculiar 
character as the champion of religious 
persecution and intolerance in its most 
extreme form. The expulsion of the 
Jews exemplified the same spirit, and 
later brought its economic nemesis. 

The conquest of the Moorish king¬ 
dom in the south (Nov., 1491), com¬ 
pleted by the fall of Granada in the 
next year, ended the Mahomedan 
power which had maintained itself in 
Spain for nearly eight hundred years 
and rounded off the new Spanish king¬ 
dom, leaving Portugal the sole inde¬ 
pendent state in the Peninsula, since 
Navarre had practically ceased to rec¬ 
kon as Spanish. And the fall of Gra¬ 
nada left the monarchs free to dispatch 
a Genoese explorer on what was the 
most momentous voyage in the world’s 
history, though the question had in 
fact come to be only—who should be 
the first to face the great adventure? 

For the work of Henry the Naviga¬ 
tor was on the point of attaining its 
full fruition. In i486 the Portuguese 
Bartholomew Diaz rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope, sailed on the waters' of 
the Indian Ocean, and opened the new 
highway between the West and the im¬ 
memorial East. It was an accident, 
the short-sightedness indeed of Henry 
VII of England, that gave the patron¬ 
age of Christopher Columbus with all 
its tremendous consequences to the 
Spanish monarchs. 

There were a hundred and twenty 
men all told, on the three ships with 
which Columbus set sail on August 3, 
1492, to seek the Indies % .voyaging 
nof "east but west. Exactly "ten weeks 
later land was sighted. Columbus had 
not reached the Indies, as he always 
believed; but he had found a Now 
World. 
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ixh the close of our Sixth Era wc reach the point at which, by 
general consent, “Modern History” opens: the moment when 
the two halves oilhe world,' hitherto 'unaware of each other, 
became suddenly conscious of each other’s existence; when the hitherto 
pathless ocean became for the first time a highway and a battlefield, 
because the adventurous peoples of the West had discovered at once new 
outlets for expansion and new fields of rivalry, even at the moment when 
new intellectual and moral horizons were revealing themselves, and 
Europe politically was organizing itself upon the Great Powers basis. The 
Seventh Era is the firdf"phase of the new order. In it the most prominent 
feature is the struggle which vainly hurled nations against each other and 
divided them against themselves for the mastery of one or the other of 
two rival religious ideals, only to learn that neither could be mastered by 
the other; while the oceanic expansion was less conspicuously shaping the 
lines on which future rivalries were to develop. 
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CHAPTER 23 


THE EPOCH OF DISCOVERY AND 
THE REFORMATION: 1492—1555 


HE practically simultaneous dis¬ 
coveries, a few years before the 
fifteenth century closed, of the 
ocean routes from Europe to the East 
and to a vast unknown continent be¬ 
yond the western ocean are taken, so 
far as any date can be taken, to mark 
the dividing line between the medieval 
and the modern worlds. Both discov¬ 
eries resulted indeed inevitably from 
the oceanic activity inaugurated early 
in the century by Henry the Naviga¬ 
tor, and could not have been long de¬ 
ferred after the impulse given by him; 
but without it they might have been 
postponed for centuries. Hitherto the 
whole “world” of which Europe had 
any consciousness was contained with¬ 
in the compass of the northern half of 
one hemisphere. By this double dis¬ 
covery the existence of the other three- 
quarters of the globe was at one stroke 
revealed; and the event was sufficient 
in 'tself to inaugurate a vast revolu¬ 
tion among the nations of the known 
world. That is what gives it its unique 
character among the events and move¬ 
ments which differentiate the medieval 
from the modern world. 

Effect of the Maritime Discoveries 

he pointing press facilitated the 
diffusion of knowle'dge; the fall of 
Constantinople gave an accidental im¬ 
pulse to humanism by the attendant 
dispersion of Greek books; the con¬ 
quest of Granada and Charles VIII’s 
invasion of Italy were significant of 
the new stage of national consolida¬ 
tion arriving in western Europe; 
Luther’s denunciation of indulg- 
ences gave the Reformation move¬ 
ment—=tbe char acter or a ding 'd 


challenge to the Papacy: but 
all these were merely notable in¬ 
cidents in the course of a group of 
fhovements whidf - in combination 
amounted to a political and intellec¬ 
tual 1 evolution, and a long interval of 
time separated the first of them from 
the last. None of them had the indi¬ 
vidual significance or the unexpected¬ 
ness of the double maritime discovery. 

The effect, however, did not immedi¬ 
ately make itself felt in the European 
situation. Portugal for the time mon¬ 
opolized the advantages to which she 
was fully entitled in the east, and 
Spain in the far west. An English ex¬ 
pedition, under the Genoese or Vene¬ 
tian captains John and Sebastian Ca¬ 
bot, was the first actually to reach the 
American mainland, but the discovery 
was not followed up, since the region, 
Labrador, seemed not to be worth ex¬ 
ploiting. The Portuguese Cabral, car¬ 
ried west when he meant to go east, 
discovered and annexed Brazil, which 
fell to Portugal under the bull of parti¬ 
tion issued in 1493 by Pope Alexander 
VI; otherwise Spain had the New 
World to herself until her exclusive 
rights were challenged by the Eliza¬ 
bethan seamen. How she dealt with 
the civilizations which she found estab¬ 
lished there before her we shall see 
in the course of this chapter. 

‘'Balance of Power” in Europe 

ence there is no apparent convul¬ 
sion in European politics; yet in 
actual fact a revolution has already 
_been accoroplishe'd in"tEe 'European 
system. Four “great powers” have 
come into being, and the relations be^ 
fween them, primarily between three 
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fmptiaroT (aj&r Dimis Maximiliaiuis ! 
nits Felix Augultus 



A VERSATILE EMPEROR 
Maximilian 1 (1459-15'9)—see also page 483 
—became emperor in 1493. A \ ersatile man, 
lie included the writing of books in his activi¬ 
ties. employing among others for their illus¬ 
tration Albrecht Durer, who drew this portrait 
of him. 

British Museum 

of them—Spain, France, the Haps- 
burgs—are the determining factor; 
England is comparatively, but only 
comparatively, detached from the rest 
because she no longer has direct terri¬ 
torial interests on the Continent; but 
various portions' of Italy and Bur¬ 
gundy never cease to provide bones of 
contention among the other three. For 
a long time to come England’s main 
concern is to prevent either France or 
Spain from gaining such a preponder¬ 
ance over the other as to create a 
menace to herself; a new formula is 
taking shape—the “balance of power.” 

It is important, however, to remark 
that the division into great powers is 
not so much national as dynastic. For 
French and English, dynasty and na¬ 
tion are indistinguishable or very 


nearly so; but Spain definitely in¬ 
cludes, dynastically but not nationally, 
the island of Sicily, and there is no 
Hapsburg nation. The Hapsburg 
power is not the German nation, for 
there is no German nation; it is the 
lordship of two German groups (at 
the close of the fifteenth century)— 
the eastern conveniently labeled Aus¬ 
tria and the western labeled Burgundy 
—since the young archduke of Austria 
is heir to the headship of the house 
of Hapsburg, and, accompanying these 
lordships, to the hegemony of the Ger¬ 
man principalities expressed in the title 
of “emperor,” to which it has no ac¬ 
tual hereditary right. And, further, 
the Italian and Burgundian territories 
for which the three continental powers 
are going to contend have no national 
connection with any one of them; 
their titles to possession are purely 
dynastic. 

The point is emphasized when, 
within a few years, the heir apparent 
of the Hapsburgs is also the heir pre¬ 
sumptive of the Spanish kingdoms; 
when the two powers are for a time 
united under one Hapsburg prince; 
and when, at the close of this chapter, 
they remain linked together though no 
longer actually united, as the Spanish 
Hapsburg power which retains Bur¬ 
gundy, and the Austrian imperial 
Hapsburg power, which has attached 
to itself Cgech Bohemia and Magyar 
Hungary. 

*Our present chapter falls into two 
definitely distinct divisions, marked by 
the accession of Charles V as emperor 
in jr sip at the moment when the Pa¬ 
pacy was taking up the challenge 
which had just been flung down to it 
by ^ladaiL.l'Uther. The first division 
corresponds with the imperial reign of 
Maximilian, who succeeded Frederick 
HI in 1493, the second with that of 
his grandson who abdicated in 1556. 
It was Maximilian’s death that com¬ 
bined Spain, Burgundy and Austria 
under the Hapsburgs, and it was the ab¬ 
dication of Charles that again divided 
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the Hapsburgs into eastern and -west¬ 
ern It was Luther’s challenge that 
suddenly created a new line of cleav¬ 
age in Europe, neithei national 1101 
dynastic, but leligious, of which there 
had been no symptom while Maxi¬ 
milian lived—a line vague at fiist, but 
lust leaching definition when Charles 
abdicated 

International Importance of Dynasties 

aving reached the point at which 
four dynastic powers have de¬ 
veloped, we have come also to the 
point at which dynastic rights of suc¬ 
cession, whether domestic or m rela¬ 
tion to claims to external territory, 
acquue international unpoitance, and 
genealogies cannot be neglected In 
our first period Maximilian’s son Philip 
has inherited Burgundy, not from his 
father, but fiom his mother. But he 
is also his father’s heir. By his mar- 



CHARX.ES VIII OF FRANCE 
Charles VIII (1470-98) succeeded his father, 
Louis XI, m 1483, and until 1491 bis sister, 
Anne of Beaujeu, ruled France Against her 
aduce Charles then embarked upon his Italian 
schemes, which brought him small credit 
Uffin Gallery, Florence, photo Ahnon 


"FATHER OF HIS PEOI LE" 

I ike Charles VIII whom he succeeded m 1498 
I ouis XII occupied himself disadvantageous 
with Italian affairs although in Trance his 
rule was popular This miniature in a French 
manuscript depicts lus entrj into Genoa m 1507 
Bibhotheguc \ ationale from Laroussc, ' Htstoirc 
dc Fiance 

nage to Joanna, the daughter and heir¬ 
ess of both Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Isabella of Castile—kingdoms still 
separable—his son Chailes becomes 
heir presumptive to both in addition 
to his Hapsburg inheritance. Philip 
dies before Maximilian, and thus it is 
Charles who in 1519 succeeds to the 
whole Hapsbuig and Spanish heritage 
rthough he makes over Austria to_ his 
brother Ferdinand} j a va*st assortment 
of heterogeneous territories an<| na¬ 
tionalities with no territorial continu¬ 
ity and no common traditions. 

Henry VII of England marries bis 
daughter to the king of Scots; with the 
result, due to the matrimonial eccen¬ 
tricities of his son Henry VOT, that 
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where our chapter ends the young 
queen of Scots is in one view the legiti¬ 
mate heiress-presumptive to the Eng¬ 
lish throne, to which at the beginning 
of the next century her son actually 
succeeds. The kings of France and 
Aragon both lay claim to the crown 
of Naples, the former as representing 
the house of Anjou, which had resigned 
there till the accession of Alfonso of 
Aragon, the latter as the legitimate 
heir of Alfonso himself, who had left 
it to his own illegitimate offspring. 
And Louis XII of France claims the 
duchy of Milan as grandson of Valen¬ 
tina, the legitimate sister of the last 
Visconti duke, Filippo Maria, whereas 
the reigning Sforza family are the chil¬ 
dren or grandchildren of his illegiti¬ 
mate daughter Bianca. 

Italy, at the very height, during our 
first period, of her intellectual bril¬ 
liance, matching that of the Greeks of 
the fifth century before the Christian 
era, is also the main stage of the polit¬ 
ical drama; but her political history is 
even literally poisonous. Italian patri¬ 
otism and even the conception of Ital¬ 


ian unity have no place in it. The one 
statesman who was possessed with that 
idea, Niccolo Machiavelli the Floren¬ 
tine, could see no hope of its realiza¬ 
tion except in the appearance of a 
despot who would shrink from no 
crime that would help to make his 
power irresistible. There was no lack 
of candidates with this necessary moral 
qualification, but something else was 
needed in which they were wanting, 
and they never achieved irresistible 
power. How they might have used it 
is another question. In fact, only one 
of them, Cesare Borgia, came near to 
achieving eminence, and his fall was as 
sudden as his rise had been rapid. His 
father, Roderigo Borgia—Pope Alex¬ 
ander VI 1492-1503—was disqualified 
by his office, not by his character. 

The fighting in Italy was actually 
started by the misrule of the reigning 
dynasts of Naples, King Ferrante 
(Ferdinand) and his son who suc¬ 
ceeded him as Alfonso II in 1494. The 
nobles resolved to offer the crown to a, 
prince with a legitimate title, and they 
fixed upon Charles VIII of France. He 
accepted the offer as 
the lawful represen¬ 
tative of the house of 
Anjou, in which ca¬ 
pacity he was already 
in possession of Prov¬ 
ence to the exclusion 
of his cousin Rene of 
Lorraine, who had 
been disinherited by 
his father, the last 
really Angevin king 
of Provence. In 1494 
Charles, ^crossed the 
Alps at" the head of a 
French army, meet¬ 
ing no effective oppo¬ 
sition, but rather wel¬ 
comed in north Italy. 
Alfonso ran away, 
and early next year 
Charles Vlll of 
.France was master of 
the kingdom. 



A POLITICAL GAME OF CARDS IN 1500 
This French caricature—perhaps the earliest example of a political 
cartoon—shows Louis XII playing cards with the Swiss ana Vene¬ 
tian rulers, anxiously watched by his ally, Pope Alexander VI. 
The emperor stands by with a fresh pack and Henry VII of 
England converses aside with Ferdinand of Spain. 

From Jaime, "Musie de la Caricature" 
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“BEHOLD, I WILL BRING A SWORD UPON YOU” 
While preaching one of his Advent sermons at Florence, in J 49 A 
Savonarola beheld a yision_ of the sword of the Lord descending 
towards the earth while voices promised vengeance to the wicked 
and mercy to the faithful. The vision is recorded on a contempo¬ 
rary medal of the school of Niccolo Fiorentino. 

British Museum 


The rapidity of his 
success alarmed the 
north into forming 
a league against 
him. He marched 
thither, leaving the 
government of his 
new kingdom in 
French hands, and 
found that he had 
to fight his way 
back to France. He 
did nothing more in 
Italy, died in 1498, 
and was succeeded 
on the throne by his 
cousin Louis XII 
(of Orleans). 

Meanwhile, the 
French made themselves so unpopu¬ 
lar in Naples that Ferdinand II, son 
of Alfonso, recovered the crown there 
with little difficulty, but, dying next 
year, the throne came into possession 
of Frederick, who was the uncle of the 
dead king. 

Louis as duke of Orleans had al¬ 
ready attempted unsuccessfully to as¬ 
sert his shadowy claim to Milan. His 
domestic administration in France not 
undeservedly won him the name of the 
father of his people, but unhappily he 
could not resist the lure of Italy, where 
misfortune awaited him. He evicted 
Lodovico Sforza from Milan and then 
turned to Naples, but found that Fer¬ 
dinand of Aragon,was now disposed to 
assert his own claim there. The pair 
thereupon made an unholy bargain'for 
the partition of the kingdom bjy the 
treaty of Granada (1500), and Fred? 
erick, seeing that resistance was hope¬ 
less, surrendered Naples to Louis. Here 
the French king’s successes ended. 
Friction with the Spaniards developed 
into war. The young Spanish com¬ 
mander, Gonsalvo de Cordova, whose 
brilliance won him the name of the 
Great Captain, gained repeated vic¬ 
tories against heavy odds, the French 
were ejected, and the whole kingdom 


of Naples was annexed (1503) to Ara¬ 
gon. 

Meanwhile, Savonarola in Florence 
and the Borgias in central Italy had 
run their tragic courses. Lorenzo de’ 
Medici died in 1492. His younger son 
was made a cardinal, and became Pope 
Leo X in 1513; the elder son, Piero, 
succeeded to Lorenzo’s position, but 
made himsell so unpopular that the 
Medici were expelled from Florence. 
The Dominican Savonarola, who had 
acquired immense influence as a re¬ 
former of morals, unhappily assumed 
the character of a political leader; his 
^political sagacity was not equal to his 
moral enthusiasm; he found himself in 
collision with Pope Alexander; the hot 
fit of emotidnal fervor which he had 
aroused among the Florentines cooled 
down; in 1498 he was condemned as a 
heretic and executed as a traitor. 
Fourteen years later the Medici were 
restored in Florence. 

Alexander, (Roderigo Borgia) was 
the nephew of a previous pope, CaliX- 
tus III, who had set an evil example 
by raising him to the cardinalgte in 
spite of notorious vices—so completely 
had the Council of Constance failed, in 
restoring the Papacy, to restore its 
spiritual character. He was the father 
of sundry illegitimate but acknowl- 
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edged children, among them Cesare 
and Lucrezia, who enjoys a lamentable 
and probably quite undeserved fame 
as an expert' in the use of poison for 
political or sentimental purposes. 
Nevertheless, intrigue brought him the 
tiaia on the death of Innocent VIII 
in 1492. His primary object was to 
convert the numerous principalities of 
the Romagna (once the Ravenna ex¬ 
archate), actually independent but 


nominally under papal sovereignty, 
into a solid principality foi Cesare, 
whose successful methods in pursuing 
that object filled Machiavelli with ad¬ 
miration and hopes which were disap¬ 
pointed. For he was planning to add 
Tuscany to the Romagna when, in 
1503, he and his father—as it was uni¬ 
versally believed—drank of the wine 
they intended for an adversary. Alex¬ 
ander died; Cesare recovered; but in 
the meantime another 
advetsaiy secured his 
own succession to the 
papal throne as Julius 
II. The Borgias were 
Spaniards; Cesare fell 
into the hands of Ju¬ 
lius’ ally Ferdinand 
of Aragon, and disap¬ 
peared into Spain, 
where he was killed in 
a skirmish a few years 
later. Julius appro¬ 
priated the Romagna 
as a papal domain. 

The reign of Julius 
(1503-13) was mainly 
devoted to the at¬ 
tempt to make the 
pope the leading secu¬ 
lar prince in Italy. 
Ferdinand, after Isa¬ 
bella’s death in 1504, 
was much occupied 
with securing his own 
control over Castile, 
where he was not 
king, as regent for his 
daughter Joanna and 
her son Charles; but 
he, Louis XII, Maxi¬ 
milian and the Vene¬ 
tian republic, as well 
as the pope, all had 
diverse interests in 
the Italian question. 
The result was the 
League of Cambrai 
(1508), a league of 
the other four powers 
against Venice, with 



“DESPOT UNDER THE FORMS OF LAW" 
Subtlety of intellect and strength of will were principal charac¬ 
teristics of Henry VIII (1490-1547) 'and both are suggested in 
this portrait of him attributed to Holbein. In his intervention 
in European affairs and also in his breach with Rome, he was 
largely influenced by zeal for the greatness of England. 

National Portrait Gallery, London 
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intent to a partition between them of 
her subject territories. But when she 
had been duly stripped the league 
broke up. Julius wanted to turn the 
French out of Italy; and in 1511 the 
Holy League between Julius, Ferdi¬ 
nand and Venice set about that 
project, Ferdinand, according to his 
custom, throwing the burden of the 
work upon his allies. The young king 
of England, Henry VIII (1509-47), 
and Maximilian were both drawn into 
the league, that they might effect a 
diversion by attacking French Flan¬ 
ders and Guienne. 

The French at first won brilliant vic¬ 
tories under a young captain of genius, 
Gaston de Foix. But with his death 
in 1512 the tide turned. The French 
were driven out; the Sforza and the 
anti-French Medici were restored in 
Milan and Florence; the Switzers, 
whose infantry hardly knew what it 
was to be defeated, and had rendered 
invaluable service, were rewarded with 
control over the principal Alpine 
passes; and Ferdinand incidentally an¬ 
nexed the Spanish portion of the king¬ 
dom of Navarre. The former subjects 
of Venice were restored to her. When 
Julius died in 15x3 he had established 
the Papal State, but the foreigner was 
as firmly planted In Italy as he had 
been before. 

Two years later the French were 
back in Milan. The coalition against 
them dissolved when the fighting pope 
died and the various members had no 
common object in view. Louis died at 
the very beginning of 1515 and, leav¬ 
ing no male heir of his body though 
thrice married, was succeeded by his 
cousin Francis I (of Angouleme). 
Francis forthwith set about the re¬ 
covery of Milan, invaded Italy, and at 
the stubbornly contested battle of 
Marignano (September, 1515) for the 
first time defeated, though he could 
not route, the hitherto invincible Swiss 
who were fighting for the duke, Maxi¬ 
milian Sforza. Milan opened its gates, 
and Milan, together with Parma and 



GASTON DE FOIX, DUKE OF 
NEMOURS 

Gaston de Foix (1485-1512), scion of a his¬ 
toric family and nephew of Louis XII, ranks 
almost with Bayard as a French national hero. 
His death in the moment of victory at Ravenna 
was an irreparable lass to France. 

Uffisi Gallery, Florence / photo, Alinari 

Piacenza, passed again into French 
possession. At the same time Francis 
came to an agreement with Pope Leo 
whereby certain rights surrendered by 
earlier popes to the French church 
were transferred to the crown; with 
the later result that all the higher ec¬ 
clesiastical appointments became a pre¬ 
serve for the members of the French 
nobility. 

King of Spain Becomes Emperor Charles V 

ekdinano bad kept his hold on the 
regency of Castile in spite of the 
efforts first of his son-in-law the arch¬ 
duke Philip and then, on the death of 
Philip, of his father, Maximilian. Fer¬ 
dinand died in. 1516; Joanna was in¬ 
sane; and the boy Charles,..already 
lord of Burgundy, succeeded to the 
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FRANCIS I IN ROYAL SPLENDOR 
Superficially Francis I (1494-1547), who succeeded Louis XII 
in 1515, w^s a very lfjflgly king, with a igiendid air, brave, witty 
and courteous. His real frivolity appeared in BIT addiction to 
gallantry and dress. This portrait was painted by Jean Clouet, 
shortly before the Icing’s disaster at Pavia in 1525. 

The Louvre, Paris; photo, Archives photographiques 


kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, Sicily 
and Naples. Three years later the 
death of Maximilian gave him at the 
age of nineteen the rest of the heritage 
of the Hapsburgs. No other German 
prince was willing to be a candidate 
for the imperial crown; the kings of 
France and England offered them¬ 
selves; hut Germany preferred an un¬ 
tried boy who was a Hapsburg to a 
Valois or a Tudor; and Charles (Car¬ 
los 1 of Spain) became the emperor 
Charles V. 


GENERAL COUnCll 

had restored the 
Papacy, and the re¬ 
stored Papacy had 
scotched the “concil¬ 
iar” movement and 
With it all prospect of 
that systematic refor¬ 
mation of which the 
Church was in crying 
need. Since the earn¬ 
est efforts of Pius II 
to awaken once more 
the ancient crusading 
spirit had failed, the 
popes had one and all 
been dead to their spir¬ 
itual functions even 
when they were not no¬ 
toriously evil livers. 
But they had fostered 
the intellectual move¬ 
ment in Italy which 
made the period one of 
the most brilliant in 
history; and so far as 
that movement was di¬ 
rected to religion it 
was preparing a revo¬ 
lution. 

The fact was not 
immediately apparent. 
The scholars such as 
Erasmus and Thomas 
More conceived that 
ignorance was at the 
bottom of the trouble, 
and that the way to 
reform was through 
education. Stereotyped misinterpre¬ 
tations of the Scriptures, crude dis¬ 
tortions of pure doctrine and cheap 
superstitions would perish under the 
shafts of enlightened ridicule and the 
illuminating exposition made possible 
by the study of the New Testament 
in the original Greek, and orthodoxy 
would be unimpaired by the disappear¬ 
ance of these alien excrescences. And 
the scholars were gaining ground 
rapidly, many of the higher clergy be¬ 
ing notable educationists. 
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What they might have effected if 
matters had been left in their hands 
for a few years longer, and a spirit¬ 
ually-minded pope had been raised to 
the pontificate, is an interesting and 
highly debatable question; but the 
fighting Julius II was followed by the 
cultured pagan Leo X, who was quite 
unaware that moral issues were at 
stake. And the intellectuals were 
thrust on one side by the explosive 
energy of a man for whom nothing 
counted except the moral issues, whose 
emergence from the obscurity of a pro¬ 
fessorship at Wittenberg rent Europe 
into hostile religious camps for a cen¬ 
tury and a half. The final line of 
cleavage was laid down by the Council 
of Trent, which closed its sittings in 
1563—acceptance or rejection of the 
unqualified spiritual supremacy of 
Rome and of thfe validity of all dogmas 
affirmed by Rome. No name can be 
applied to either party without offend¬ 
ing some school of religious opinion; 
but Romanist for those who main¬ 
tained, and Protestant for those in pro¬ 
test against, the claim of Rome seem 
to be the labels least open to objection. 

The immediate occasion, which 
brought Luther conspicuously to the 
front was the official sale, on an unpre¬ 
cedented scale, of indulgences; the ob¬ 
ject being the replenishment of the 
papal treasury. According to the pop¬ 
ular belief, which the distributors of 


the indulgences were at no pains to 
dispel, the purchase of an indulgence 
carried with it absolution for the sins 
of the purchaser. This was in 1517. 
Martin Luther denounced indulgences 
as implying that the pope had the 
power, possessed by none but God, to 
forgive sins, and he persuaded the 
elector of Saxony to forbid the sale in 
his duchy. He was denounced as a 
heretic, and retorted by a vigorous and 
uncompromising propaganda against 
other current doctrines and papal 
claims, one point in which appealed 
strongly to secular princes—that the 
customary contributions to the papal 
treasury were unjustifiable. There 
matters stood at the moment when 
Charles V was elected emperor in 1519. 

Selim the Ottoman Conquers Egypt 
N the east and in the far west, the 
same chronological line of division 
between the two periods may be ac¬ 
cepted, For thirty years after the 
death of Mohammed the Conqueror, 
the Ottomans under the inactive Baja- 
zet II made no advance either in Eu¬ 
rope or in Asia. The Turks grew 
restive and the troops mutinous, until 
in 1512 Bajazet’s energetic son Selim I 
took matters into his own hands, de¬ 
posed his father, put all his inconven¬ 
iently near relations to death, and 
opened a new era of conquest. He 
quickly brought to subjection the petty 



FRANCIS I LEADING A CHARGE AT THE BATTLE OF MARIGNANO 
Immediately after his accession Francis I prepared for his Italian campaign and early in 
September, 151s, reached Marignano, ten miles from Milan, where he was confronted by the 
Swiss mercenaries in the service of Sforza. Battle was joined on September 13, and daring 
the day Francis in person led his men-at-arms in a tremendous charge upon the Swiss—t{a? 
incident recorded in this lias-relief on his tomb at St, Denis, Resumed at dawn on September 
14, the battle ended in a French triumph. * 

Photo, Giron don 
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LUTHER THE CHALLENGER OF 
ROME 

Born at Eisleben, Martin Lutlier (1483-1546) 
was educated at Erfurt He studied for the 
Church, but became a Mgorous assailant of its 
abuses and finally the leader of the Reforma¬ 
tion He upheld the doctrine of justification 
by faith with courage and determination 
Piuakothck, Munich, photo, Hanfitangl 

princes of Asia Minor who did not ac¬ 
knowledge the Ottoman sovereignty, 
and in 1516 flung himself upon Syria, 
where the Mameluke sultans of Egypt 
still held sway. The issue was decided 
by the defeat and fall of the sultan 
Kansuh in the fierce battle of Marg 
Dabik. 

Selim swept on to Egypt, where the 
Mamelukes made a desperate stand 
and met with utter overthrow close to 
Cairo (15x7). Egypt was annexed to 
the Ottoman dominion, though it was 
left practically as a tributary state in 
the hands of the Mamelukes. But 
Selim seized the opportunity to end the 
puppet Abbasid Khalifate which the 
Mamelukes had revived and kept in 
being, carried off the last of the line to 


Constantinople, and himself assumed 
the office and the title, which remained 
with the “Grand Tuik” until the twen¬ 
tieth century. Selim’s further projects 
of empire were cut off by his death in 
1520, but they were developed mightily 
under his son Suleiman the Magnifi¬ 
cent. 

The Far East and the Far West 

n India the Bahmani power in the 
Deccan during this period broke 
up into five independent states under 
Mahomedan rulers, the last established 
being Golconda in 1518 The Lodi 
sultans at Delhi extended their dc min¬ 
ion over the greater part of the Ganges 
basin though Bengal remained inde¬ 
pendent. But beyond the northwest¬ 
ern passes the most picturesque and 
attractive of Oriental conquerors, 
Babar, the founder of the Mogul dy¬ 
nasty, fifth in descent from Tamerlane 
and descended also through his mother 
from the Mongol Jenghiz Khan, was 
preparing for the great adventure 
which was to crown an abnormally ad¬ 
venturous career, the conquest of 
northern India. In the Indian Ocean 
the Portuguese were occupied'in estab¬ 
lishing a maritime empire, not seeking 
to conquer territory, but occupying 
naval stations as bases for the control 
of the seas. 

Similarly, in the far west Spaniards 
discovered one after another "of the 
West Indian islands, and the South 
American coast line, a Florentine mer¬ 
chant, Amerigo Vespucci, sailing on a 
Spanish ship, gave his name to the 
ne\y continents; Pope Alexander VI, 
on the hypothesis that heathen lands 
were in the pope’s gift, drew the line 
from north to south, bestowing all 
lands that had been or might be dis¬ 
covered to the west of it on Spain, and 
all to the east on Portugal. Spain and 
Portugal accepted the papkl decision 
according to Treaty of Tordpsillas, 
drawn up in 1494. English expedi¬ 
tions, followed by Frenchmen, away in 
the inhospitable north, discovered Lab- 
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rador and Newfoundland, and the 
estuary of the St. Lawrence In 1513 
Balboa, from the neck of land that 
joins the north and south continents, 
discovered the ocean that lies between 
them and Asia. When Maximilian died 
in 1519, Hernando Cortez was already 
heading the adventure which before 
the year was out was to achieve the 
conquest of Mexico. And also before 
the year was out Ferdinand Magellan 
set sail on the first voyage of circum¬ 
navigation 

Magellan, a Portuguese who had 
taken service with Chailes, found and 
penetrated the strait that bears his 
name, between the continent and 
Tierra del Fuego, which for long was 
supposed to be another vast continent, 
crossed the Pacific and died among the 
Philippine Islands, whence his ships 
made their way southward round 
Africa, and reached Spain, having 
sailed completely round the globe The 
strait was not yet regarded as a prac¬ 
ticable route; but the voyage finally 
demonstrated that the earth was a 
globe, and that a vast ocean lay be¬ 
tween America and the real Indies, 
though the American tribes remained 
“Indians” in the established popular 
parlance. . 

The Spaniards had planted them¬ 
selves on the Isthmus of Darien but 
not elsewhere on the mainland, when 
Velasquez, the governor of Cuba, with 
a view to the conquest of Yucatan, 
sent an exploring expedition which 
tiaced the coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
in 15x7 Next year he set Cortes in 
command of another expedition. In 
February, 1519, Cort6s sailed, disre¬ 
garding his orders, with some four hun¬ 
dred Europeans, half as many natives 
and less than a score of horses and 
guns. In Yucatan he learned of the ex¬ 
istence of the Aztec empire of Mexico, 
for which the outlying tribes had no 
affection. He actually burned his boats, 
informed the Ajtfes emperju. Monte¬ 
zuma (Montecuzoma) that he was 
about to visit him as the envoy of a 


mighty king from over the sea, and 
then proceeded to pay his exceedingly 
unwelcome visit. The strangers hav¬ 
ing accordingly been admitted, Monte¬ 
zuma offered submission and tribute, 
but declined to worship strange gods; 
the emperor was, in fact, a virtual 
prisoner, while the Spaniards assumed 
the government in his name Velas¬ 
quez sent an expedition to recall 
Cortes, who went out to meet it, leav¬ 
ing behind a garrison in the capital, 



SULTAN SELIM I 

Bigotry, cruelty and ambition stamped Selim I 
(1465-1520), the conqueror of Persia, Syria 
and Egypt and first Ottoman khalif. This 
portrait of him is attributed to Haidar Bey, a 
sixteenth-century artist highly esteemed by 
the Turks 

Btbhothiqve Nationals, Pans 
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and ended by attaching most of it to 
his own force. 

Meanwhile, the garrison, seeing that 
the great city and its immense popula¬ 
tion were in a state of ferment, and 
fearing an organized rising, struck first, 
attacking a great gathering held for a 
religious celebration. Thereby they 
brought on the very thing they had 
feared, and found themselves in dan¬ 
ger of being overwhelmed by an ap¬ 
parently countless foe. Cortes with 
difficulty forced his way back. When 
the garrison produced their prisoner, 
Montezuma, and he attempted to pac¬ 
ify his people, they turned their wrath 
upon him, and he was so roughly han¬ 
dled that he died. The Spaniards 
barely succeeded in cutting their way 
out and escaping to friendly territory; 
so small a band could not afford the 
losses involved in fighting swarms 
which seemed to be increased instead 
of diminished by massacre. But 
Cortds received some reinforcements, 


collected native auxiliaries, and when 
he returned found a resistance which, 
though at first stubborn, could not 
long be maintained. In 1521 he had 
recovered the capital, and could set 
about a reconstruction of the govern¬ 
ment and the persistent extension of 
the Spanish dominion. Mexico became 
the center from which it expanded on 
the north of Darien. 

Spanish Conquest of the Incas 
eanwhile the existence of a sec¬ 
ond large and civilized empire 
in the western equatorial area was suf¬ 
ficiently confirmed to excite the adven¬ 
turous and acquisitive spirit of Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro. Having obtained the 
n'ecessary authortiy and funds, he 
started on his expedition by sea from 
Pan ami in 1530, made his base at 
Tumbez, near the westernmost point 
of the continent, and, having learned 
that there was civil war between the 
Inca brothers Huascar and Atahualpa, 
marched to the con- 




CORTES' VICTORY AT MICHUACAN 
One of the fiercest battles fought by Cortes in Mexico was with 
the natives of Michuacan, near the Pacific seaboard, in which be 
was assisted by the Tlaxcalans with their war dogs. Native 
treachery led to the engagement, typified, in this old Mexican 
painting of tne battle, by the Indian hanged in the background. 


quest of the Inca 
Empire at the head 
of one hundred and 
sixty-eight men. The 
advance of so tiny 
a force did not 
seriously alarm Ata¬ 
hualpa, who had 
usurped the throne; 
but Pizarro found 
him waiting near 
Cajamarca with some 
forty thousand men, 
and quite disposed to 
be friendly. The 
Spaniard invited the 
Inca to a conference 
at which he was sur¬ 
prised and kidnaped; 
the army which at¬ 
tempted to rescue 
him was routed with 
great slaughter, being 

t ittle better than an 
indisciplined and un- 
Irmed mob. 
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CONQUEROR OF MEXICO 
Daring and determination enabled Hernando 
Cortes ( 1485 - 1547 ) to win for Spain the vast 
Aztec Empire in Mexico. His immense serv- 
i!Ss"to bis country were repaid with rank in¬ 
gratitude and he died a disappointed man. 
Municipal Palace, Mexico: from Maudslay, "Con¬ 
quest of New Spain, Hakluyt Society 

After the Mexican precedent Pizarra 
proceeded to act “under the authority” 
of his prisoner, who only excited the 
cupidity of his captors by offering a 
vast ransom for liberty. Atahualpa, 
having good reason to fear intrigues 
between the Spaniards and his deposed 
brother, gave secret orders for the exe¬ 
cution of Huascar, but by so doing he 
only gave Pizarro an excuse for treat¬ 
ing him as a traitor and usurper. 
Atahualpa was put to death and a 
puppet set in his place for a short 
time; but even the pretense that the 
Spaniards were acting under any other 
authority than their rights as con¬ 
querors was very soon dropped. Few 
though the Spaniards were, they had 
the natives completely at their mercy, 
and Lima, which the conquerors made 
headquarters, became the center from 
which they extended their conquests. 


Independently, other expeditions 
established the Spaniards in the south¬ 
east of South America on the Rio de la 
Plata. Everywhere the vast mineral 
wealth of the land attracted settlers 
from Spain. All conquered territories 
were won and held as private estates 
of the king of Spain, and very soon an¬ 
nual treasure ships were transporting 
vast quantities of the precious metals 
across the Atlantic to the Spanish ports 
for the royal exchequer. Also Europe 
was flooded with tales of a great city 
of fabulous wealth wherein was re¬ 
ported to dwell the Man of Gold, El 
Dorado; so that the discovery of “El 
Dorado” became the fantastic dream 
and the irresistible magnet of innumer¬ 
able adventurers. No one, however, 
as yet challenged Spain’s title to keep 
the new world to herself, though she 
paid no heed to what went on north of 
Florida, discovered and claimed for 
Spain in 1513 by Ponce de Leon in 
the course of his quest for a mythical 



CONQUEROR OF PERU 
Francisco Pizarro (bora c. 147s) embarked in 
1530 upon the conquest of Peru, which he had 
been planning for some years. Treachery and 
brutality stained the conqueror’s career, which 
was ended by bis own assassination in 1541. 

ANer a Painting in Lima Museum 
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‘•fountain of youth.” In 1527 Navarez 
began the exploration of the Gulf of 
Mexico, an enterprise carried out more 
thoroughly from 1539-42 by Ferdinand 
De Soto, one of Pizarro’s soldiers in 
the Peruvian wars. If De Soto was 
not the first white man to behold the 
Mississippi River, he was at least the 
first to describe it in extended fashion. 
Where there were no precious metals, 
the cod banks of Newfoundland and 
the search for a northwest passage to 
Asia were providing for English and 
French mariners a stormy school of 
seamanship which was soon to make 
them infinitely the superiors of the 
Spaniards. 

In the Far East the Portuguese 
came into touch with China and even 
for a moment with the Japanese, to 
whom they introduced the use and 
manufacture of firearms. Japan was 
still in the stage of what is described 
as the Ashikaga anarchy. The effect 
of the contact with China was so un¬ 
satisfactory, owing mainly to the mis¬ 
conduct of the Portuguese, that China 
shut her doors to the Europeans, and 
the great missionary Frangois Xavier 
the ADostle of the Indies, who had 
prosecuted his labors in Japan for 


more than two years, was refused ad¬ 
mission. The great feature of Orien¬ 
tal history while tht emperor Charles 
V was reigning in the west was the 
founding of the Mogul empire in India. 

Babar Founds the Mogul Empire 
T the close of the fifteenth century 
central Asia was broken up into 
many principalities, several being in 
the hands of descendants of Tamer¬ 
lane. In 1494, in his twelfth year, 
Babar succeeded his father as king of 
Ferghana. By the time he was twenty 
he had twice won and twice lost 
Samarkand, the recovery of which was 
the unfulfilled dream of his life. He 
had the Mongol blood of Jenghiz Khan 
in his veins from his mother, and 
hence, although he loathed that race, 
he bore the name Mughal or Mongol, 
or Mogul in its most familiar form; 
but in his own eyes he was the heir of 
Tamerlane the Turk. Driven out of 
Transoxiana by the Tatar conqueror 
Shaibani, the young adventurer* madfc 
his way with many hairbreadth escapes 
to Afghanistan, where a cousin had 
been deposed by a usurper, collected a 
few daring adherents and made him¬ 
self king at Kabul and master of most 




INCA WARRIORS OF THE TYPE THAT PIZARRO OVERCAME 
Pachaeutec, meaning “he who changes the ■world, 1 ’ was the name conferred upon the Inca 
Yupanqui who in the fifteenth century converted the Cuzco kingdom into the vast Inca empire 
extending to the Pacific which Pizarro found established when he first reached Peru in isz?. 
Government administration was elaborately organized and the army was efficient and well 
equipped. An old Peruvian vase-painting includes these figures of Inca warriors of the period 
shortly before the Spanish conquest. 

From Siitbel tmd Kris, “Dos Todtenfeld Von Anco in Pem" 
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of Afghanistan. He 
still could not resist 
the lure of Samar¬ 
kand, but, though he 
reached it in a hurilC 
cane - campaign and 
held the city and the 
throne for a few 
months, he had to fly 
for his life again 
(1512), and when he 
got back to Kabul he 
finally abandoned his 
earlier ambitions and 
made up his mind 
that what he really 
wanted was to be em¬ 
peror of India. 

In 15x9 he made . 
his first expedition 
across the Indus with 
a force of some two 
thousand men, laying 
claim to the Punjab 
as being a part of the 
heritage of Tamer¬ 
lane. Nothing came 
of this. For the next 
five years he was 
mainly occupied in 
consolidating his po¬ 
sition in Afghanistan, 
though he found time 
for two raiding expe¬ 
ditions. But,in 1524 
he found his opportu¬ 
nity in a double appeal from an exiled 
prince of the house of Lodi and from 
the governor of the Punjab, who was 
in revolt against Ibrahim, the reigning 
sovereign at Delhi. 

The defection,., however, of his In¬ 
dian allies' after he started caused some 
delay, and it was riot until the end of 
1525 that he made his invasion in 
force—that is, at the head of twelve 
thousand men, Turks, Afghans and 
Mongols. He got some reinforcements 
from rebels against Ibrahim, whose 
army he shattered at Panipat, the field 
of several decisive engagements in In¬ 
dian history, in .15 2 6. That made Mm 


AN AMIABLE MOGUL EMPEROR 
Humayun ( 1508 - 1556 ) succeeded his father Babar as Mogul 
emperor of Delhi in. 1530 -' Though gallant and amiable he had 
a. ce rt ai n, .weakness of,character well suggested in this jSfffralt 
painted by Bhagvati, an Indian artist of the sixteenth century, 
depicting him listening to two Hajjis reciting the scriptures. 

British Museum 


master of Delhi and of enormous 
wealth, which he gave away lavishly. 
His men wanted to go home with their 
huge spoils, but he would be content 
with nothing short of the conquest of 
Hindustan, i.e. northern India. If he 
celebrated his victories in the merciless 
. fashion. of the Tamerlane tradition, he 
could also display a most lordly gen¬ 
erosity which brought him adherents; 
the mutinous spirit subsided, and by 
the end of 1530 fie was practically 
master of the land from Kabul to the 
Bay of Bengal. Then he died— as he 
and everyone aboiit him believed by a 
magnificent act of self-sacrifice; foi; 
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his best-beloved son and heir, Humay- 
un, was apparently on the point of 
death, and the father prayed that his 
own life might be taken in the place 
of his son’s. In the plenitude of his 
powers, at the age of forty-eight, the 
great conqueror fell ill and died, but 
Humayun was restored to health. 

Babar was no mere devastator like 
his terrible ancestors, Turk or Mongol. 
But in five yeais he had conquered an 
empire wtihout having attempted to 
organize it, and the princes and nobles 
who had submitted to him were by no 
means ready to submit to his gallant 
and amiable but not very able son. 
Humayun was driven out again within 
ten years by an Afghan adventurer of 
great ability, Sher Shah, who estab¬ 
lished himself in Bihar and proved 
himself, in a reign of no more than five 
years, to be a ruler and administrator, 
as well as a soldier, of a very high 
order. Humayun, at the end of fifteen 
years of exile, in the course of which 
he experienced every vicissitude of for¬ 
tune, was able to return and renew the 
fight for the empire of India in 1555. 
Sher Shah was dead, his successors 
lacked his ability, and Humayun re¬ 
captured Delhi. But seven months 
later, in January, 1556, he was killed 
by an accidental fall, and the loyalty 
of his soldier minister Bairam secured 
the accession to his thirteen-year-old 
son, the famous Akbar, the builder of 
the Mogul empire. 

Problems Confronting Charles V 

harles V was elected emperor in 
the year of Babar’s first Indian 
expedition, he resigned Burgundy to 
his son Philip II three months before 
Akbar’s accession at Delhi. The pe¬ 
riod, of which he was throughout one 
of the principal figures, is one of the 
most m omentous in E uropean history , 
5 Tor was there any man 'whoTiacT a 
task before him more complicated than 
his. He had to consolidate Spain, not 
yet accustomed to unity, to attempt 
once more to establish the supremacy 



VICTIM OF OVERWEENING 
AMBITION 

“In the time oi his authority and power the 
haughtiest man that then lived ' was his loyal 
servant George Cavendish's verdict upon 
Thomas Wolsey (c 1475-1530) It is en¬ 
dorsed in this portrait of the cardinal by an 
unknown artist 

National Portrait Gallery, London 

of the central authority in an empire 
intensely opposed to centralization; to 
rule at the same time over Burgundy, 
traditionally, racially and geograph¬ 
ically" separated from and an t a gonisti c 
to the rest of his dominions; to face in 
Burgundy and in Italy the rivalry of 
the most highly centralized monarchy 
in Europe; and on the top of all this 
to control a quite unprecedented reli¬ 
gious revolution which, except in Spain 
itself, intensified each one of bis other, 
difficulties. And Still there was lurk¬ 
ing in the background the growing 
menace of the Ottoman pbwer on the 
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CAPTURE OF FRANCIS I AT PAVIA 
Francis I's defeat and capture at the battle of Pavia, February 
25, 1525. are thus depicted in a copper engraving by Matthew 
Merian, tile seventeenth-century Swiss engraver, based upon an 
earlier original and contributed to Gottfried’s Historical Chronicle 
—a work brought down to the year 1618. 


Pavia and was taken 
prisoner. To procure 
his release he had to 
submit to humiliating 
terms, and even in 
accepting them de¬ 
clared that he would 
not be bound by 
them, for they in¬ 
cluded the surrender 
of all. claims in re¬ 
spect of Milan, Na¬ 
ples and Flanders. 
The unlooked-for 
completeness of 
Charles’ success 
alarmed his allies, 
who now entered on a 
new league for the 
expulsion of the em¬ 
peror from Italy; but 
his successes contin- 


Bntish Museum 

Mediterranean waters and on the east¬ 
ern flank of the Empire. 

The French rivalry was what he felt 
as his most immediate concern. Wol- 
sey in England was eager for the role 
of arbiter of Europe, holding the bal¬ 
ance between the Hapsburgs and the 
Valois, but suffered from the fact that 
his most skillfully laid plans might be 
thwarted by the capricious impulses of 
a master whom he "dared not cross. 
Charles and Francis each of them de¬ 
sired active support from England, or, 
failing that, her neutrality; but neither 
would be deterred from fighting by her 
opposition. In Italy both Pope Leo 
and Venice were more afraid of French 
than of imperial aggression; and, in 
spite of the splendid extravagances of 
the famous meeting between the two 
kings known as the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold (1520), the emperor drew 
England into an anti-French league. 

The war proved disastrous to Fran¬ 
cis, though England^ share in it was 
never more than mlf-hearted. The 
real arena was in Italy, where in 1325 
Francis met with a crushing defeat at 


ued; in 1327 his 
troops stormed and 
sacked Rome itself, and he was able to 
dictate a peace by which Francis had 
to confirm the promises made after 
Pavia, and Pope Clement VII, cousin 
and second successor of Leo X, found 
himself little more than a puppet. ^ 

Meanwhile, however, the religious 
revolution had been very thoroughly 
inaugurated. I^ujher had burned his 
boats. Made uneasy by the vi gor of 
^u s- pio pa^g^"TeO~X7 in 1520, ex- 
cornmuhrcalSa the Wittenberg profes¬ 
sor, who replied by publicly burning 
the bull of excommunication. The 
pope could inflict no further penalty 
directly, but a diet of the empire was 
about to be held, and the young em¬ 
peror was willing to oblige; so Martin 
Luther was summoned to defend him¬ 
self before it. 

He appeared at the Diet of Worms 
under a safe-conduct, like Huss at 
Constance, but also under the protec¬ 
tion of the elector of Saxony, who h^d 
no mind to allow him to suffer the fate 
of Huss; and he had powerful support 
from other lay princes of the empire, 
from practically the whole body of the 
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knights, and from wide-spread public 
opinion. Luther refused to recant un¬ 
less convinced of error Being, on the 
contrary, convinced that his denounced 
doctrines were true, it followed that 
those who denounced them were in 
erioi. Popes and councils, therefore, 
weie not infallible, the one infallible 
authority was Holy Scripture, of 
which, by the grace of God, it was in 
the individual’s power to find the true 
interpretation. 

The diet had other work before it. 
Luther, taking his departure, was kid¬ 
naped for his safety by his friend the 
Saxon elector, and hidden away in the 
Wartburg, in Thuringia. When the 
diet had begun to disperse, and some 
of Luther’s supporters had left, the 
other party carried a decree putting 
him to the ban of the empire, but no 
one was prepared to start a civil war 
in order to execute it. Charles was too 
deeply involved in his war with Fran¬ 
cis to risk the stirring 
up of trouble in Ger¬ 
many. Pope Leo 
died at the end of 
the year; Charles 
procured the election 
of the Burgundian 
Adrian VI, Adrian 
died in 1523 and was 
succeeded by the 
Medici Clement VII. 

The German 
knights, mainly sup¬ 
porters of Luther, 
headed by Ulrich von 
Hutten and Franz 
von Sickingen, raised 
what was intended 
to be a national re¬ 
volt against the po¬ 
litical domination of 
the princes and for¬ 
eign influences gener¬ 
ally; but they got no 
encouragement from 
Luther and they were 
crushed in the same 
year. Fanatical re¬ 


formers, who, as so often happens, asso¬ 
ciated the destruction of the existing 
social order with their religious doc¬ 
trines, stirred up a great revolt of the 
German peasantry, who suffered under 
a crushing serfdom, and that revolt, 
too, was tiampled out in blood (1525), 
while Luther vainly denounced die 
revolutionists. Nevertheless, the wild 
doctrines of the extremists were attrib¬ 
uted to the spirit of defiance aroused 
by Luther, and the scholars who be¬ 
fore his rise had been the active re¬ 
formers became prominent in the 
reaction. 

On the other hand, just at this stage 
the accord between pope and emperor 
was broken. Confident that his atti¬ 
tude would now be anti-papal, the im¬ 
perial diet at Speier in 1526 in Charles’ 
absence decreed in effect that each 
prince should control the religion of 
his own subjects in his own territory, 
with the result that electoral Saxony, 



FREDERICK III, “THE WISE” 

Succeeding his father as elector of Satony in 1486 , Frederick III 
( 1463 - 1525 ) was an enlightened statesman and intellectual man. 
In 1502 he founded the university of mftenberg, where he ap¬ 
pointed Luther and Melanchthon professors, and thereafter re¬ 
mained Luther’s steadfast champion 
Pliiakothtk, Munich 
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CHAMPION OF THE OPPRESSED 
A wealthy German knight with a congenital 
love of fighting, Franz von Sickingen ( 1481 — 
1 £. 23 ) engaged in many feuds, usually on be¬ 
half of the oppressed His militant cham¬ 
pionship of the early Reformers was discour¬ 
aged by Luther 

Fiotn Bechstcm, "Deutsche Manner " 

Hesse, Brandenburg and other princi¬ 
palities adopted the Lutheran princi¬ 
ples, thus inaugurating the religious 
division of Germany. 

At the beginning of 1529, however, 
Charles and Clement had come to 
terms, and another diet at Speier, 
under the imperial influence, revoked 
the decree and returned to that of 
Worms; while a number of Lutheran 
princes and cities united to sign the 
protest from which the reforming 
movement took the name of P rotes tant. 
At the Diet of Augsburg rigSPyear, 
when Charles presided in person, the 
Protestants produced the Augsburg 
confession of faith, and made it clear 
that they would abide by it, and that 
coercion would mean dvil war. At the 
raid of the year (1530) they formed 
the defensive league of Schmalkalde. 
Charles could not take that risk. He 
was master in Italy, but the Turks 
were advancing on Vienna, and must 


be met. For a time there was a truce 
in Germany, but it was an armed truce 
which might at any moment become 
war. 

In Switzerland, nominally within the 
Empire but practically outside it, the 
reforming movement was led by 
Zwingli of Zurich, quite independently 
of Luther, from whose views his own 
differed materially, though they were 
no less irreconcilable with papal the¬ 
ories. There the religious question 
was complicated by a political ques¬ 
tion, for Zwingli wished to equalize the 
votes of the cantons in the diet of the 
confederation, while the four forest 
cantons were determined not to lose 
the predominance they enjoyed under 
the existing system. A struggle ensued 
which ended with the fall of Zwingli in 
the battle of Cappel in 1531; but the 
treaty which followed secured the con¬ 
trol of religion to the congregations in 
the individual cantons. The Swiss and 
Lutheran schools of Protestantism con¬ 
tinued to be hardly less hotly antag¬ 
onistic to each other than both were 
to Rome. 



POPE ADRIAN VI 

Adrian Dedel ( 1459 - 1523 ) bad a distinguished 
career at Louvain university and m 1307 be¬ 
came tutor to Charles V, ivho later appointed 
him inquisitor-general of Aragon. His elec 
ticm to the Papacy in 152 a was largely due to 
Charles. 

Uffini Gallery, Florence, photo, Alinari 
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Henry VIII Breaks with Rome 

n France and in England the gov¬ 
ernments gave no countenance to 
the new theology; but in both, the 
kings were influenced primarily by per¬ 
sonal or political considerations. Both 
began to realize that by cultivating 
friendly relations with the German 
Protestants they could add to the em¬ 
peror’s embarrassments; and from 
1529 onwards Henry had reasons of 
his own for defying and repudiating 
the authority of the pope, who had his 
own reasons for evading the English 
king’s desire to be released from his 
marriage with Katherine of Aragon, 
the aunt of the emperor. 

When Henry had made up his mind 
to a decisive breach with Rome, the 
weight of England was necessarily cast 
on the side of Protestantism. And the 
French government, while it repressed 
Protestantism in France, was always 
ready for alliance with Protestants 
outside France, in order to embarrass 
Charles. 

In Germany the North German 
princes tended to the Protestant side, 
the South Germans to the papal side. 
Consequently Protestant influences 
prevailed also in the Scandinavian 
countries, which were undergoing revo¬ 
lutions. In 1520 the crowns of all the 
three kingdoms—Danish, Swedish and 
Norwegian—-were worn by Christian 
II, who was determined to rule as well 
as to reign in all of them In that 
year he crushed the independence of 
the Swedish nobles, following up his 
victory by a massacre known as the 
“blood-ba th of S tockholm.” His sav¬ 
agery caused a “reaction Gustavus 
Vasa, who had escaped the massacre, 
raised a revolt against the hated Dan¬ 
ish domination, and at the same time 
the Danish nobles rose and expelled 
Christian from Denmark. The Swedes 
elected Gustavus king, and the Danes 
elected Frederick of Slesvig-Holstein. 
The two crowns were separated perma¬ 
nently by the treaty of Calmoe (1524), 
though Norway and the southern prov- 



GENEVA’S DISCIPLINARIAN 
John Calvin ( 1509 - 1564 ), theologian and re¬ 
former, was more definite and methodical than 
Luther Rigidly moral, he punfied life at 
Geneva, and is renowned as author of the 
Institutes of the Christian Religion. 

Contemporary engt avmg 

ince of Skania went with Denmark. 

Frederick introduced without en¬ 
forcing the Lutheran teaching, and 
Lutheranism became the established 
religion of Denmark in the reign of his 
son Christian III Gustavus, in dire 
need of money to be expended in set¬ 
ting Sweden on her feet again, re¬ 
solved, like Henry VIII in England, 
that the Church must disgorge her 
wealth, adherence to the new doctrines, 
being the inevitable corollary. The 
opposition seemed too strong to be 
overcome till he declared the alterna¬ 
tive—his own resignation of the crown. 
That, as everyone knew, would mean 
anarchy; and the opposition collapsed 
(1527), Lutheranism soon became the 
national religion of Sweden. When 
Gustavus died in 1560, he Jjgd. revived 
the na tional pr osperity, consolidated 
'the EinglSimy'Tesiablished 
the Raster of the_ cig’ ffn, ’which was 
made hereditary in ijffi. 
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In 1521 Charles handed over his 
Austrian heritage to his brother the 
archduke Ferdinand, who married the 
sister of Lewis, the Jagellon king of 
Bohemia and Hungary. Suleiman, 
later to be known as “the Magnifi¬ 
cent,” succeeded his father, Selim 1 , as 
Grand Turk in 1520. He at once set 
out on a career of aggression. He 
forced the Knights of S. John to aban¬ 
don the Christian outpost at Rhodes 
and fall back to Malta; his fleets 
swept the eastern Mediterranean u/ider 
the great corsair captain Khair ed-Din 
Barbarossa. In 1521 he captured Bel¬ 
grade and Lewis of Hungary, advanc¬ 
ing against him, was overwhelmed and 
slain at the battle of Mohacz in 1526. 

On the death of Lewis, his brother- 
in-law Ferdinand advanced and made 
good his claim to the succession in Bo¬ 
hemia and Hungary; but the latter 
country had always been restive under 
Hapsburg sovereigns, and a portion of 
it now adhered to a Magyar noble, 


John Zapolya, who did not scruple to 
accept Turkish support against his 
rival. Nor did the Turk scruple to 
keep a large part of the disputed 
territory in his own hands, so that 
Hungary was divided under three sov¬ 
ereigns; But from this time the Otto¬ 
man advance was an ever-present 
menace, though it served to postpone 
open civil war in the Empire. 

For some years then Germany con¬ 
tinued in a state of uneasy tension, 
while Charles and Francis pursued the 
course of their rivalry by devious 
methods and with varying fortunes, 
diversified by conflicts on the part of 
Charles, and alliances on that of Fran¬ 
cis, with Suleiman. Henry VIII in 
England was following a course of his 
own which made it convenient to be 
friendly sometimes with one and some¬ 
times with the other. Both Francis 
and Henry made overtures to the Ger¬ 
man Protestants of the League of 
Schmalkalde, which looked askance at 
both. For Francis, 
though eager for alli¬ 
ance with heretics or 
even Mahomedans 
abroad," with political 
ends in view, was the 
“Most Christian 
King” who persecuted 
Protestants zealously 
in his own dominions; 
and Henry having 
flatly repudiated the 
papal authority, and 
being engaged on des¬ 
poiling the Church, 
was nevertheless the 
prince on whom in 
earlier days Leo had 
bestowed the title of 
“Defender of the 
Faith.” and who still 
prided himself on his 
theological attain- 
'ments and his rigid 
orthodoxy. 

The Mediterranean 
was infested with cor- 



ATTACK ON ALGIERS, THE PIRATES’ LAIR 
Algiers became the chief seat of the Barbary pirates about 1530 
and so remained for three hundred years. In October, 1541 , 
Charles V attempted to capture the town, but his fleet was de¬ 
stroyed by storm and bis army by the Algerians. A 'German 
broadsheet of 154 a contains this woodcut of the attack. 

From 0. JSgtr, "Weltgtrchichte," Velhogen & Klasing 
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sairs from the African ports, encour¬ 
aged by Khair ed-Din, who seized 
Tunis from its independent ruler and 
held it himself as from the sultan. In 
1535 Charles attacked and defeated 
Khair ed-Din in a great sea fight, and 
restored the former prince as his own 
vassal. Francis found an excuse for 
repudiating the last treaty, renewing 
his claim on Milan, and scandalizing 
Christendom by an alliance with Sulei¬ 
man against the emperor. Charles in¬ 
vaded Provence, where he was starved 
out by the French commander Mont¬ 
morency, and had to retire with dimin¬ 
ished prestige.' 

In 1538 a ten years’ truce was ar¬ 
ranged by Pope Clement’s successor, 
Paul III. Charles utilized the interval 
for the suppression of the still incon¬ 
veniently powerful national assembly 



CHRISTIAN II IN 1517 
Succeeding to the thrones of Denmark and 
Norway in 1513 Christian II (1481-1559) also 
recovered the crown of Sweden by force-of 
arms, but his ruthless autocracy alienated all 
his subjects and in 1523 he was d riven o pt, 
Royal "Sattery, Copenhagen 



LIBERATOR OF SWEDEN 

After the Blood Bath of Stockholm in 1520, 
Gustavus Enksson Vasa (1406-1560) roused 
the Swedes to revolt, expelled the Danes and 
in 1523 vi as himself crowned king, first of the 
Vasa d> nasty. This portrait was painted in 
1542. 

University Ltbrcrry, Upsala 


or Cortes of Castile, and, with Francis’ 
concurrence, of revolts in the Nether¬ 
lands; hut the hostility of Francis was 
revived by his repudiation of the half¬ 
promises he had given? In 1541 
Charles sailed with a great fleet to root 
out the Algerian pirates, but most of 
his fleet went to the bottom in a terrific 
storm. Francis renewed his alliance 
with Suleiman, and again found an ex¬ 
cuse for declaring war in 1542. In the 
campaigning fortune on the whole fa¬ 
vored Chailes, but in 1544 ha offered 
peace (the Treaty of Crespy) on unex¬ 
pectedly favorable terms. In 1547 
Henry VIII and JErand s died, and 
(Juries alone was left of the three 
princes who had swayed Europe since 
1519. 
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eanwhile , other developments 
were in progress which vitally 
affected the course of the Reformation. 
The motives at work were exceedingly 
mixed. The genuine desire to arrive 
at a convincing body of religions truth 
was widespread. Dissatisfaction with 
a system under which the teachers of 
religion were manifestly absorbed more 
often in the pursuit of political than of 
spiritual aims, the very unspiritual 
character of so many successive popes, 
the glaring examples of moral .deprav¬ 
ity among the higher clergy reflected 
in their lower ranks, the frequent abuse 
for debased and debasing purposes of 
doctrines and practices in themselves 
defensible, the tendency to maintain 
ecclesiastical authority by checking in¬ 
quiry and criticism—all these things 



SIXTEENTH-CENTURY RHODES 
Rhodes fell to the Turks in 1522. Its strength 
is shown in these woodcuts, published a few 
years earlier, of the unsuccessful Turkish as¬ 
sault of 1480 on the harbor and (above) on. 
. the walls. 

From Coorsim, "ftafflinunta Rhoiiorum 
Mititium," 1496 



were reprobated by the most orthodox, 
and crted aloud for reform; reform de¬ 
sired no less zealously by those who 
believed it to be attainable without 
repudiation of the papal authority in 
things spiritual than by those who were 
as firmly convinced of the contrary 
being the case. 

On the other hand, they aroused an 
anti-clerical spirit; the laity at all 
times resented the wealth of the 
Church, of which the expropriation 
offered a tempting bait to impe cunio us 
princes and rfbbles; and from time im- 
ifiemorial princes had fought against 
the division of clerical allegiance be¬ 
tween the secular ruler and &e foreign 
head of an international organization; 
though not a few dreaded that rejec¬ 
tion of the recognized spiritual author¬ 
ity would be only the preliminary to 
the defiance of all c onstituted a uthor¬ 
ity whatever, a view to which the Ge£ 
man peasant revolt gave some color. 
That revolt had been suppressed, 
though the fanatical extremists, under 
the name of Anabaptists, still found 
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adherents, mainly among the down¬ 
trodden. But two serious movements 
began to make themselves felt, one 
among the Protestants in revolt from 
Rome, the other among the most ear¬ 
nest opponents of the new doctrines. 
The Ziirich reformers had never been 
in harmony with the 
Lutherans; but under 
the leadership of a 
French refugee, John 
Calvin, a new school 
grew up at Geneva 
whose tenets were 
even more irreconcil¬ 
able than Zwingli’s 
faith those of Rome 
and of Luther alike. 

The special charac¬ 
teristics of thg^Cal- 
vinistic theology do 
hot here concern us; 
they turned mainly 
on his peculiar doc¬ 
trine regarding pre¬ 
destination; but Cal- 
■viti laid" down and 
published in_r^fi_the 
scheme of ' Church 
government known to 
Us as jjreshyterian- 
_ism, which dispensed 
with JfisEops^ and was 
go democratic in 
structure—though its 
effect in Geneva was 
to make Calvin him¬ 
self a dictator—that 
it was difficult for 
any lay prince to 
-reconcile himself with 
it. And it was to 
Calvin, not to Luther, 
that th&_ reformers 
turned in ~ France 
Twhere t h e"y were 
.kno wn as Hugu e¬ 
nots') . as Hid the re¬ 
formers in Scotland, 
the Netherlands and 
in some parts of Ger¬ 
many. 


Order of Jesus Constituted 
N the other side a missionary 
brotherhood was formed at about 
the same time—destined to play an 
immense part in the religious struggles 
of the next hundred and fifty years— 
by the visionary enthu s i a sm of the 



PICTURE OF CARE-WORN MAJESTY 
This portrait of Charles V was painted by Titisa in 1S48, the 
year the emperor issued the unsatisfactory "Interim" and. at¬ 
tempted an abortive reconstruction of the imperial constitution. 
The tired face and Sad eyeS in the picture reflect the weariness 
and disillusionment which presently confirmed the emperpr in hi* 
intention to abdicate. 

Pinotothek, Muitiek 
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Spaniard Ignatius Loyola. His con¬ 
ception was that of a company formed 
on the military model, which was to 
fight for the Church, but with the arm 
of the spirit, not of the flesh. The 
first company was formed in 1534, of a 
band of seven enthusiasts, to one of 
whom at least, Frangois Xavier, the 
title of Saint is entirely appropriate; it 
increased, and in 1540 the “Society of 
Jesus,” popularly known as the Jesuits, 
was formally constituted with the rec¬ 
ognition of the pope, Paul III, by the 
bull Regimini militantis ecclesice, Sep¬ 
tember 27. 

Christendom did not yet recognize 
that it was split into irreconcilable par¬ 
ties which must either agree to live side 
by side or fight for the complete su¬ 
premacy, which neither would concede 
to the other. There was a general de¬ 
sire, except on the part of the pope, for 
a general council whose authoritative 
decrees should be final binding pro¬ 
nouncements on all questions in dis¬ 
pute. But everyone wished to ensure, 
that his own views should predominate, 
especially Charles, whose understand¬ 
ing of the religious^sentiments involved 
was limited, while his desire was to 
dictate a compromise acceptable to no 
one. Consequently it was not till 1545 
that a council was summoned at Trent. 
Even then it had hardly met when 
Paul and Charles quarreled, since the 
pope was as much afraid of an imperial 
supremacy as he was hostile to the 
Protestants. Charles, having just freed 
himself from the French war, was 
about to embark on the Schmalkaldic 
war against the German Protestant 
league, and the vicissitudes of that 
struggle materially affected the pro¬ 
ceedings of the council during the 
reigns of Paul and his successor, Julius 
III (i55°-55). 

“The Interim” and Its Consequences 

uther , whose influence had always 
been strongly cast against a settle¬ 
ment by force, died at the beginning of 
1546. Charles was bent on uniting 


Germany—a most laudable object—by 
enforcing a religious compromise, and 
on establishing at last the imperial su¬ 
premacy; and he believed that the sup¬ 
pression of the League of Schmalkalde 
would remove the most serious obstacle 
to both projects. He declared war on 
the League, shattered its forces at 
Miihlberg (1547), capturing its lead¬ 
ers, whom he treated with inexcusable 
severity, and apparently had the ball 
at his feet. But he overrated his tri¬ 
umph. ■ He concocted on his own re¬ 
sponsibility and maneuvered through 
the diet at Augsburg (1548) a religious 
compromise known as the Interim, 
which accentuated antagonisms instead 
of allaying them; and he imposed upon 
the paralyzed diet a reconstruction of 
the imperial constitution which prac¬ 
tically placed control of the whole 
executive power in the hands of the 
emperor. 

But this was the last result desired 
by the princes who had supported him, 
or by Maurice of Saxony, to whom he 
owed his victory at Miihlberg. Mau¬ 
rice promptly and secretly organized 
revolt,' allying himself with Henry II, 
who had succeeded Francis on the 
French throne. In return for Henry’s 
assistance against the emperor, the 
administration of certain important 
cities in Lorraine was to be conferred 
on him as imperial vicar. While 
Charles* still supposed Maurice to be 
engaged in suppressing resistance to 
the Interim, in 1552 he suddenly 
marched his troops to Innsbruck, from 
which the hitherto unsuspecting em¬ 
peror barely had time to escape. Mau¬ 
rice brought down Charles’ edifice of 
pqwer like a house of cards. Charles 
was reduced to entrusting his brother 
Ferdinand, whom he had offended by 
attempting to oust him from the im¬ 
perial succession, with the task of 
making the best terms he could at the 
treaty of Passau. And meanwhile 
French troops had occupied the prom¬ 
ised cities, and being there could by no 
means be ejected. Metz, Toul, Verdun 
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and Cambrai had virtually become a 
part of France. 

Maurice’s success caused the hasty 
adjournment of the Council of Trent, 
which so far had accomplished nothing 
towards a pacification. The Protes¬ 
tants who attended found themselves 
treated rather as prisoners at the bar 
than colleagues on the bench; and it 
had already become evident that the 
validity of its decisions as a general 
council of the Church would never be 
admitted by the Protestant minority. 

Charles was beaten, though Maurice 
was killed in the disturbed fighting 
which followed on the breakdown of 
the imperial authority. A general 
pacification of Germany was effected 
by the diet held at Augsburg (1555), 
under the guidance of Ferdinand. It 
confirmed the treaty of Passau; it con¬ 
firmed to the princes the right of con¬ 
trolling religion within their own 
territories; it reinstated in the imperial 
council the Lutherans whom Charles in 
the hour of his triumph had excluded. 


But it made no mention of Calvinists 
and it retained what was called the 
“ecclesiastical reservation,” which re¬ 
quired Catholic ecclesiastical princes 
to resign their sees if they changed 
their religion—with disastrous results 
in the future. 

Charles had failed to secure German 
support for his desire to be succeeded 
in the imperial dignity by his son 
Philip, who in German eyes was a 
Spaniard. Towards the end of 1555 
he handed over the Netherlands and 
Italy to Philip and at the beginning of 
1556 announced his abdication of the 
imperial crown, recommending as his 
successor his brother Ferdinand of 
Austria who had already long been 
king of the Romans. 

In 1555 also Cardinal Caraffa, the 
organizer and head of the Inquisition 
in ltaly^ was elected pope as Paul IV. 
•Jlis accession, with the Pacification of 
Augsburg and the abdication of 
Charles V, together provide a definite 
landmark in the European chronicle. 
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CHAPTER 24 


THE AGE OF PHILIP II OF SPAIN: 
' 1555—1598 


he abdication of Charles V, be¬ 
gun in 1555 and completed in 
1556, matlss the close of the first 
stage of the Reformation, both in its 
political and in its religious aspect. 
The states of Europe had definitely 
faltpn the color which they were to 
retain from that day, and the last hope 
of reconciling Protestant and Roman¬ 
ist had disappeared. Religion had not, 
up to that time, provided a motive for 
international contests, though it had 
caused civil war in Germany, which 
was on the point of finding its coun¬ 
terpart in France. 

At the moment, in England, a Ro¬ 
manist reaction on the part of the 
government was in full swing; but it 
had no chance of surviving the im¬ 
pending accession of the reigning 
Queen Mary’s sister Elizabeth, who, 
whatever her theological views might 
be, was debarred from Romanism po¬ 
litically by the fact that no Romanist 
from die pope down could admit the 
legitimacy of her birth. In Scotland 
a Romanist regency was still fighting 
a Protestant nobility backed by Prot¬ 
estant popular sentiment, which were 
sure of victory if once support from 
England were forthcoming. The 
Scandinavian countries were definitely 
Protestant, §pain and Italy definitely 
Romanist. In Germany Protestant 
and Romanist principalities were in¬ 
termingled, Romanists preponderating 
in the south, Protestants in the north. 
In France the Huguenots were in a mi¬ 
nority, but were headed by some of the 
most powerful nobles, while the royal 
family was for the most part fanat¬ 
ically orthodox, as was the capital, the 
Huguenot strength being in the south. 


Hapsburg Inheritance Divided 

he abdication of Charles gave 
Spain, the Sicilies, the Nether¬ 
lands and the New World to his son 
Philip II, but transfeired the imperial 
succession to the Austrian branch of 
the Hapsburgs. Ferdinand, Charles’ 
brother, who now became emperor, 
aimed at maintaining in the Empire 
the compromise between the religions 
which he had been mainly instrumen¬ 
tal in effecting at Passau and Augs¬ 
burg. Philip, on the other hand, looked 
on himself as the instrument chosen 
for the stamping out of heresy not 
only in his own dominions but else¬ 
where also; a theory which for the 
time made close association impossible 
between the two branches of the Haps¬ 
burgs. All through his reign he was 
the dominant figure in western Eu¬ 
rope, because his power and ambitions 
were a constant menace both to France 
and to England. 

Looseness of the Spanish Empire 

3ftHmp’s weakness lay primarily in 
dP the fact that neither territorially 
nor politically was his gigantic domin¬ 
ion consolidated. None of its four 
divisions could communicate with an¬ 
other except by sea, without the leave 
and good will of intervening poten¬ 
tates. By sea, the Mediterranean be¬ 
tween Spain and Italy or Sicily was 
comparatively secure, but the Nether¬ 
lands could be reached only by way of 
the narrow seas between England and 
France, so that open hostility with 
either of those countries mad? th? 
passage extremely precarious; whije 
the ocean route to the New World Was 
open to the predatory attacks of law* 
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less adventurers of all nations, as well 
as of the naval squadrons of enemy 
states. 

Politically, the work of Charles V 
had made it compaiatively easy for his 
son to establish his autocracy in Spain 
and the Sicilies, but in the Nether¬ 
lands the king of Spain was a foreigner 
ruling, arbitrarily through alien min¬ 
isters supported by alien troops in 
complete disregard of traditional lib¬ 
erties which none of his Burgundian 


TJREZZO’S MEDAL OP MARY TUDOR 
Jacopo da Trezzo, Milanese goldsmith, made 
this medal about 1554 . On the obverse is a 
fnje portrait of the queen. The reveise depicts 
her as Peace burning the implements of war 
and restoring sight to the blind. 

British Museum 


predecessors had ventured to ignore. 
The result was that the Netherlands 
were goaded into revolt early in Phil¬ 
ip’s reign, and the attempt to suppress 
them kept his best troops and his ablest 
officers ceaselessly occupied till the end 
of it, when the independence of the 
Dutch republic was in sight. 

At the moment of Philip’s accession 
England was no more than a minor 
power, whose queen was actually the 
wife of the new king of Spain—the re¬ 
sult of the misgovemment which had 
followed the death of Henry VUI. 
The country was in need of Recupera¬ 
tion and reorganization before it could 
again take its place as a first-class 
power. The heiress designate of the 
crown had not, according to the Ro¬ 
man view, been born in wedlock, and 
from that point of view the legitimate 
heiress was the young queen of Scots, 
whose mother, Mary of Guise, was re¬ 
gent in Scotland while she herself was 
in France and on the point of marry¬ 
ing the French dauphin. 

Should the succession be disputed, 
France stood to gain by the success of 
Mary queen of Scots, which for that 
very reason would not at ( all suit 
Philip, who took for granted that Eliz¬ 
abeth would feel herself to be his de¬ 
pendent; whereas what Elizabeth saw, 
when she did succeed in 1558, was that 
Philip could not afford to endanger 
her tenure of the English throne. 
Hence she was able to proceed on her 
own devious way with a more or less 
polite disregard of Philip’s efforts to 
frighten her into going his, until Eng¬ 
land was strong enough to make fur¬ 
ther politeness superfluous, and Mary 
was prisoner in England instead of 
queen in Scotland, 

In France, on the other hand, the 
antagonism between Huguenots and 
Catholics was growing continuously 
more acute. The most powerful among 
the nobles were the brothers of the 
house of Guise, a junior branch of the 
old house of Anjou, of which the senior 
branch were now dukes of Lorraine; 
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and they were zealous Catholics. The 
official leader of the Huguenots was 
.Antony of Born bon, the husband of 
the queen of Navarre and father of the 
future Henry IV. When the reigning 
king Henry II died in 1559 he left 
four sons, of whom the eldest, Francis 
was sixteen. After them, Antony of 
Bourbon was next heir 

Francis and his newly married wife, 
Maiy of Scotland, became king and 
queen of France and Scotland, but on 
his death next year Mary returned to 
Scotland, and the queen-mother, Cath¬ 
erine de’ Medici, secured the regency 
and was practically the ruler of France 
almost throughout the successive leigns 
of her second and thud sons, none of 
whom had offspring. She, in fact, 
favored the Catholics but feared the 
Guises; her primary aim was to pre¬ 
vent either Catholics or Huguenots 
from winning such a domination as 
would threaten her own ascendancy; so 
for forty years, France was without a 
'settled poficyj- and was - repeatedly 
plunged in cIviTwar with religious poli¬ 
tics as motive. 

< 

he second session of the Council 
of Trent was broken up by the 
successes of Maurice of Saxony in 
1552; nearly ten years passed before 
it met again under Pius IV (1559-65). 
Meanwhile, the Papacy had begun to 
set its own house in order. Paul IV 
f 1 555-59) was a zealous reformer of 
morals and disciplihe, and set his suc¬ 
cessors a much needed example by 
abolishing the nepotism which his 
predecessors had practiced habitually 
for a hundred years past. The man 
who had organized the Roman Inqui¬ 
sition after the Spanish model was 
rigid in the suppression of heresy, with 
which he would have no compromise, 
but was no less an enemy of laxity, and 
the popes who followed him took the 
same line under the stress of a public 
opinion which was much more favor¬ 
able to fanaticism than to carelessness. 

Thus when the Council was once 



A CHAMPION OP CHRISTENDOM 
Philip II (1527-98) became king of Spain on 
the abdication of Ins father, the emperor 
Charles V, in 1356, two years after his mar- 
r.age to Mary I queen of England This 
portrait 11 as painted by Titian in 1532 
National Museum, Naples , photo, Anderson 

more summoned for its third and last 
session in 1562, Lutherans, Calvinists 
and Anglicans were unrepresented; and 
the decrees promulgated on its dissolu¬ 
tion in 1563 were, in the main, the 
authoritative exposition of the dogmas 
of what Rome recognized as the Cath¬ 
olic faith and of the papal claims to 
authority. The latter, however, were 
not all admitted by the monarchs and 
governments that remained within the 
dogmatic Dale. The Gallican church 
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less adventurers of all nations, as well 
as of the naval squadrons of enemy 
states. 

Politically, the work of Charles V 
had made it comparatively easy for his 
son to establish his autocracy in Spain 
and the Sicilies, but in the Nether¬ 
lands the king of Spain was a foreigner 
ruling arbitrarily through alien min¬ 
isters supported by alien troops in 
complete disregard of traditional lib¬ 
erties which none of his Burgundian 
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Jacopo da Trezzo, Milanese goldsmith, made 
this.foedal about 1554. On the obverse is a 
ftnie portrait of the queen. The reverse depicts 
her as Peace burning the implements of war 
and restoring sight to the blind. 

British Museum 


predecessors had ventured to ignoie. 
The result was that the Netherlands 
were goaded into revolt early in Phil¬ 
ip’s reign, and the attempt to suppress 
them kept his best troops and his ablest 
officers ceaselessly occupied till the end 
of it, when the independence of the 
Dutch republic was m sight. 

At the moment of Philip’s accession 
England was no more than a minor 
power, whose queen was actually the 
wife of the new king of Spain—the re¬ 
sult of the misgovemment which had 
followed the death of Henry VIII. 
The country was in need of recupera¬ 
tion and reorganization before it could 
again take its place as a first-class 
power. The heiress designate of the 
crown had not, according to the Ro¬ 
man view, been born in wedlock, and 
from that point of view the legitimate 
heiress was the young queen of Scots, 
whose mother, Mary of Guise, was re¬ 
gent in Scotland while she herself was 
in Fiance and on the point of marry¬ 
ing the French dauphin. 

Should the succession be disputed, 
France stood to gain by the success of 
Mary queen of Scots, which for that 
very reason would not at all suit 
Philip, who took for granted that Eliz¬ 
abeth would feel herself to be his de¬ 
pendent; whereas what Elizabeth saw, 
when she did succeed in 1558, was that 
Philip could not afford to endanger 
her tenure of the English throne. 
Hence she was able to proceed on her 
own devious way with a more or less 
polite disregard of Philip’s efforts to 
frighten her into going his, until Eng¬ 
land was strong enough to make fur¬ 
ther politeness superfluous, and Mary 
was prisoner in England instead of 
queen in Scotland. 

In France, on the other hand, the 
antagonism between Huguenots and 
Catholics was growing continuously 
more acute. The most powerful among 
the nobles were the brothers of the 
house of Guise, a junior branch of the 
old house of Anjou, of which the senior 
branch were now dukes of Lorraine; 
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and they were zealous Catholics. The 
official leader of the Huguenots was 
Antony of Bourbon, the husband of 
the queen of Navarre and father of the 
future Henry IV. When the reigning 
king Henry II died in 1559 he left 
four sons, of whom the eldest, Francis 
was sixteen. After them, Antony of 
Bourbon was next heir, 

Francis and his newly married wife, 
Mary of Scotland, became king and 
queen of France and Scotland, but on 
his death next year Mary returned to 
Scotland, and the queen-mother, Cath¬ 
erine de’ Medici, secured the regency 
and was practically the ruler of France 
almost throughout the successive reigns 
of her second and third sons, none of 
whom had offspring. She, in fact, 
favored the Catholics but feared the 
Guises; her primary aim was to pre¬ 
vent either Catholics or Huguenots 
from winning such a domination as 
would threaten her own ascendancy; so 
for forty years France was without a 
'settled polTcyj' and was repeafedly 
plunged in civil war with religious poli¬ 
tics as motive. 

he second session of the Council 
of Trent was broken up by the 
successes of Maurice of Saxony in 
1552; nearly ten years passed before 
it met again under Pius IV (1559-65;. 
Meanwhile, the Papacy had begun to 
set its own house in order. Paul IV 
(t55S-59) was a zealous reformer of 
morals and disciplihe, and set his suc¬ 
cessors a much needed example by 
abolishing the nepotism which his 
predecessors had practiced habitually 
for a hundred years past. The man 
who had organized the Roman Inqui¬ 
sition after the Spanish model was 
rigid in the suppression of heresy, with 
which he would have no compromise, 
but was no less an enemy of laxity, and 
the popes who followed him took the 
same line under the stress of a public 
opinion which was much more favor¬ 
able to fanaticism than to carelessness. 

Thus when the Council was once 



• A CHAMPION OF CHRISTENDOM 
Philip II (1537-98) became king of Spain on 
the abdication of his father, the emperor 
Charles V, in 1556, two years after his mar- 
r.age to Mary I, queen of England. This 
portrait was painted by Titian in 1553. 
National Museum, Naples; photo, Anderson 

more summoned for its third and last 
session in 1562, Lutherans, Calvinists 
and Anglicans were unrepresented; and 
the decrees promulgated on its dissolu¬ 
tion in 1563 were, in the main, the 
authoritative exposition of the dogmas 
of what Rome recognized as the Cath¬ 
olic faith and of the papal claims to 
authority. The latter, however, wfire 
not all admitted by the monarchs and 
governments that remained within the 
dogmatic Dale. The Gallican church 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
Throughout her dramatic and passionate hie 
Mary queen of Scots (1542-87) was the storm 
center of political and religious intrigue This 
portrait was painted bj Francois Clouet, in 
1559, the year after her marriage to Francis II 
B\bhoth£qiie Natwnale, photo, Giraudon 

in particular declined to subscribe to 
them, as contravening the indepen¬ 
dence it had always claimed, and 
Philip personally regarded the pope as 
a colleague rather than a superior 
Paradoxically enough, Philip was 
hardly seated on the Spanish throne 
when he found himself forced into war 
with Paul IV, who wanted to turn, the 
Hapsburgs out of Italy, and appealed 
to France for aid. Philip drew Queen 
Mary’s government in England into 
the strife, though the administration 
there had gone so entirely to pieces 
that plunging into war was the wildest 
folly. The result was that the duke of 
Guise captured Calais, and England 
lost the foothold in France which she 
had held for two centuries (January, 
1558). Otherwise the military suc¬ 


cesses were preponderantly Spanish, 
but religious scruples made Philip and 
Alva, his general in Italy, more anx¬ 
ious to recover the pope’s favor than 
to take full advantage of his defeat 
The treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, that 
ended the war in 1559, reconciled Spain 
with the Papacy, and, Calais apart, 
lestored the pre-war conditions 
Elizabeth was already seated on the 
English throne. The deaths of Henry 
II of France in the same year and of 
his Guise-i ldden son Francis II in 
1560 gave the crown to the boy 
Charles IX and the regency to Cath¬ 
erine de’ Medici. Elizabeth’s inter¬ 
vention in Scotland and the death of 
the regent Mary of Guise or Lorraine 
m 1560 gave the control in that coun¬ 
try to the reforming party, who were 
intensely hostile lo French influences 



MARY OF GUISE 

Mary of Guise (1515-fio) married James V as 
her second husband in 1538, and as regent of 
Scotland during the minority of her daughter, 
Mary queen of Scots, showed great political 
astuteness Sir Antonio Moro did this portrait 
Collection of Leopold Htrsck 
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BOURBONS, CATHOLIC AND HUGUENOT 
Francis II (right) was born in 1544 and in 1559 became king of 
France, but died in i«;6o without issue After his brothers, of 
whom two became king as Charles I\ and Henry III, the heir 
presumptive was Antony of Bourbon (left), the father, by the 
queen of Navarre of Heiry IV 
Diatungs by Fiangois Clouet, BxbhotUcquc Sationalc, photos, Giraudon 


hitherto prevalent; 
and in 1561 the wid¬ 
owed Maiy Stuart, 
not yet nineteen, em- 
barked on that 
stormy career in 
Scotland which ended 
with her flight to 
England in 1568. 

The English queen 
sought religious peace 
at home by requiring 
outward conformity 
to formulae which 
permitted such wide 
diversity of doctrine 
and ceremonial as 
satisfied the great 
majority of her sub¬ 
jects. In France no 
such solution of the 
religious antagonisms 
was possible; there 
the one way to pacification was not 
comprehensiveness hut toleration; no 
compromise could bring Catholics and 
Huguenots into one fold, and the cwo 
parties were organized up to such a 
point that the suppression of one by 
the other could only be effected by 
decisive victory in the field Political 
unity required that they should agree 
to differ and to live and let live, so far 
as religion was concerned, and this was 


the aim of the small group of politi¬ 
cians with whom the queen-mother 
associated herself, since her dread of 
the Guises prevented her from defi¬ 
nitely attaching herself to the party 
of which they were the leaders. 

France Torn by Religious Strife 

flMTNDER these influences an edict is- 
sued early in 1562 relaxed the 
penalties which Guise influence had im¬ 
posed on the Hugue¬ 
nots and in some de¬ 
gree sanctioned the 
Huguenot worship; 
to the extreme indig¬ 
nation of the Guises 
and the Catholics 
generally A league 
was formed, which 
Antony was bribed 
into joining by spe¬ 
cious promises. There 
was a collision at 
Vassy between some 
of Francis of Guise’s 
troops and a congre¬ 
gation of unarmed 
Huguenots, in which 



CATEAU-CAMBRfiSIS PEACE TREATY MEDAL 
This silver medal, by Giampaolo Poggini, commemorates tlie Peace 
of Cateau-Cambresis, signed April a, 1559, which terminated the 
Franco-Sphmsh war Obverse bust of Philip II , reverse Peace 
burning arms before tbe closed temple of Janus and the legend 
"Peace established on land and sea, 1559” 

British Muieum 
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some scores of the latter were killed 
and many more were wounded, and 
the duke on his arrival in Paris after 
the “Massacre of Vassy” was greeted 
as a hero by the fanatical city. 
The Huguenots, headed by Antony’s 
brother Cond6 and Admiral Coligny 
(whose title did not 
mean that he was in 
fact a sailor), took 
up arms. Antony, 
commanding gov¬ 
ernment troops, was 
killed, a pitched 
battle was fought at 
Dreux, in which the 
commanders on both 
sides, Conde and the 
constable Montmor¬ 
ency, were taken 
prisoners, and both 
sides claimed the 
victory. Guise was 
assassinated by a 
Huguenot fanatic, 
and the Peace of 
Amboise (1563) 
was arranged by 
which further 
though still very re¬ 
stricted concessions 
were made to the Huguenots. 

The Guises had been able to pose 
as the royal government, having Cath¬ 
erine and the young king in their 
hands, and the world at large credited 
her with favoring persecution. That be¬ 
lief, and the mistrust of her, were in¬ 
tensified when in 1565 she visited her 
daughter (whom Philip had married 
when Mary Tudor died) and inter¬ 
viewed Alva, whose ideas on the sub¬ 
ject were notorious and were about to 
be savagely expressed in the Nether¬ 
lands. But in fact she still dreaded the 
League, though the new duke of Guise, 
Henry, was a boy hardly older than 
Antony’s son, the young Henry of 
Navarre, whose mother was bringing 
him up as a Calvinist; Catherine’s wish 
was to hold the balance between the 
twq parties. 


She refused then to sanction perse¬ 
cution, but the mistrust grew as Alva 
developed his policy in the Nether¬ 
lands. Huguenots suspected that she 
was merely biding hei time to strike 
when Alva and his troops should be 
within call. In 1567 they planned a 
coup de main to 
seize the king’s per¬ 
son and compel fur¬ 
ther concessions and 
securities. The plot 
miscarried; Cath¬ 
erine was .violently 
alienated, but the 
old constable Mont¬ 
morency was killed 
at an indecisive 
engagement at St 
Denis, and a truce 
was patched up 
which confirmed the 
Amboise treaty 
(March, 1568) 
But the moderates 
gave place to Guise 
partizans in the 
Council, the pope, 
Pius V, absolved 
Catherine from her 
promises, a decree 
was issued forbidding Huguenot wor¬ 
ship on pain of death, and before the 
year was out the third of the wars of 
religion was in full operation. 

Conde was defeated and killed at 
Jarnac in March. Coligny’s skill was 
crippled by Jack of funds, and he too 
was defeated m October, 1569; but 
Catherine again drew back Henry of 
Guise and his uncles weie in high fa¬ 
vor with Philip of Spain, who was ob¬ 
viously hoping through them to obtain 
control of the French government; the 
independence not only of Catherine 
but of France herself was threatened. 
In the summer of 1570 the war was 
brought to an end by the treaty of St. 
Germain, which confirmed once more 
the previous rights of the Huguenots, 
and placed in their hands four towns. 
The possession of the port of La PlO- 



ADMIRAL COLIGNY 
Gaspard de Cohgny (1319-7-2) became 
the actue leader of the Protestant party 
in France about 15s? and, aftei Conde’s 
death in 1369, sole commander of the 
Huguenot armv 
Fionf oif Clouet, photo, Cu audon 
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chelle gave them a stronghold that was 
of the utmost value to them for sixty 
years to come. 

It appeared that the outcome of a 
war which had gone decidedly against 
the Huguenots was to be the victory 
of theii cause. The nobles returned 
to court and to favor. Henry of Na¬ 
varre, not yet twenty, was betrothed 
to the king’s youngest sister Margaret. 
Coligny acquired a strong peisanal in¬ 
fluence over King Chailes, whom he 
inspired with his own patriotic hostility 
to foreign influences and especially to 
Philip, and encouraged in his desire to 
take the reins of government from his 
mother’s hands into his own. The 
marriage of Henry and Margaret was 
to be celebrated in Paris in August, 
1572, and the triumphant Huguenots 



CHARLES IX, XINO OF FRANCE 
Charles IX (1550-74) succeeded Francis II in 
1560 His acquiescence in the massacre of 
S Bartholomew in 157a is the darkest blot 
upon his reign, throughout which he was a 
puppet in the hands of Catherine de' Medici. 

The Louvre; photo. Archives phatographieiues 



CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI 
This portrait, painted late in life, reveals the 
strong character of Catherine de Medici 
{ 1519 - 89 ), who as queen consort and queen 
mother dominated Trance for half a centur* 
The Louvre; photo, h chives photograpluques 

flocked to the capital for the occasion 
in vast numbers. 

3J5UT the reaction had filled Henry 
™ of Guise and Henry of Anjou, the 
king’s next brother, with rage and 
Catherine with panic when she saw her 
own hitherto supreme influence with 
the king giving way to Coligny’s. The 
marriage had already taken place (Au¬ 
gust 18) when the three agreed that 
Coligny must be removed. The at¬ 
tempt to assassinate him failed (Au¬ 
gust 22) and Pans was flung into wild 
excitement. Then the three came to 
their desperate resolve, and coerced 
Charles into giving his miserable con¬ 
sent. The horror was skillfully plan¬ 
ned, and on the morning of S Bar¬ 
tholomew’s day (August 24) the 
gutters of Paris were running with 
the blood of the Huguenots who had 
been massacred before dawn Other 
towns made haste to follow the ex¬ 
ample set by the capital, computations 
of the slaughter ranging f rom t en to 
fifty thousand or even more? Among 
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LA ROCHELLE, THE HUGUENOTS' STRONGHOLD 
Tins fifteenth-centuiy plan shows the fortifications which enabled 
La Rochelle to withstand more than one determined siege The 
two towers, built in 1375 and 1384 , defending the harbor and the 
lantern tower of 1445 at the south-west angle (top right) are pre¬ 
served m Vauban s> existing fortifications 
JBi ifu/i Museum 


the victims was Coligny; Henry of Na¬ 
varre and his young cousin of Cond6 
escaped the murder hut were required 
to renounce their faith, and were held 
in practical captivity for some years 
thereafter. 

eanwhile the Netherlands were 
passing through the preliminary 
stages leading up to their revolt and 
the long and ultimately successful 
struggle of the northern provinces for 
religious freedom and political inde¬ 
pendence, The Netherlands, though 
technically the “Bprgundian Circle” of 
the Empire, were not under the juris¬ 
diction of the emperor or the diets. 


They consisted of a 
number of provinces 
with diverse institu¬ 
tions and traditions, 
which marriages and 
diplomacy had accu¬ 
mulated in the hands 
of the dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy, and so had 
formed part of the 
inheritance of Charles 
V. Charles himself, 
born and for the most 
part bred in the 
Netherlands, had 
gone as far as he 
could venture in the 
direction of centraliz¬ 
ing the government 
and repressing here¬ 
sy; but his ministers 
were Netherlanders, 
and both Lutheran¬ 
ism and Calvinism 
had held their ground 
in spite of his eSorts, 
mainly in the north¬ 
ern provinces and in 
Brabant. 

Philip, on the other 
hand, was a Spaniard 
who cared nothing for 
his northern subjects, 
had no sort of sym¬ 
pathy with or under¬ 
standing of them, and was in their eyes 
an alien. When his French war wad 
ended by the treaty of Cateau-Cam- 
bresis he left the country never to re¬ 
turn to it in person; and instead of 
entrusting the governorship to one of 
the native nobles, he appointed his 
half-sister, Margaret duchess of Parma, 
with a council of three; whose author¬ 
ity overrode that of the council of state, 
hitherto the chief governing body, con¬ 
sisting mainly of the nobles, whereas 
the new body commanded no confi¬ 
dence. Protestantism was to be se¬ 
verely repressed, and the ecclesiastical 
organization of the province was to be 
reconstructed on lines which were re- 
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sented as much by Catholics as by 
Protestants. 

The leaders of the native nobility 
were Count Egmont, who was a dis¬ 
tinguished soldier and a loyal Catholic, 
and William, prince of Orange and 
Nassau, who was not yet a declared 
Protestant and had been in high favor 
with Charles V. The moving spirit 
of the government was Granvella, arch¬ 
bishop of Mechlin. In 1563, Egmont, 
Orange and Admiral Hoome petitioned 
Philip for the removal* of Granvella. 
He was removed, but Philip continued 
to act on his advice. In 1565 Egmont 
with Margaret’s approval, was sent to 
Spain to urge the series of reforms 
needed if the loyalty of the Nether¬ 
lands was to be saved. Philip wanted 
not b'jalty but subjection; and after 


some months of delay he flatly rejected 
the reforms and ordered the decrees 
against the Protestants to be rigorously 
enforced, in the Edict of Segovia. 

So far matters had been left to the 
nobles. Their failure drove the minor 
nobles and others to form a new and 
more defiant league against the gov¬ 
ernment, headed by William's brother 
Lewis of Nassau. Another petition of 
protest was forwarded to Philip, who 
replied by promising some minor con¬ 
cessions which he had no intention of 
carrying out. The dissatisfied con¬ 
federates presented a new petition to 
the regent, who received it coldly, and 
the confederates—from whom the 
greater nobles still held aloof—pre¬ 
pared to offer armed resistance. But 
at this moment there was a sudden 



MASSACRE OF VASSY THAT BEGAN THE WARS OF RELIGION 
On March i, 1562, the duke and the cardinal of Guise, passing’ through Vassy in Champagne, 
came upon a number of Huguenots assembled for service in a barn, In a preliminary altercation 
the duke was struck by a stone, whereupon his troops fell upon the unarmed congregation and 
killed twenty-three and wounded more than a hundred. In this contemporary picture of the 
incident the duke is ‘shown upright with drawn sword, the cardinal leaning over a wall on the 

extreme left. 

Torture! and Perriison Collection; from Larotuse, "Histoin it Prance illtutrle" 
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outbreak, entirely popular in charac¬ 
ter, of Piotestant fanaticism, which 
injured their cause, the political lead¬ 
ers being bound to stand by the law. 

The outbreak was sharply repressed; 
but Philip had now made up his slow- 
moving mind to crush all opposition 
mercilessly. William, seeing no hope 
of successful resistance, retired to Nas¬ 
sau, beyond Philip’s jurisdiction; Eg- 
mont remained, not to fight but to 
struggle desperately for conciliation; 
but Philip dispatched Alva to the 
Netherlands first as captain-general 
and then as governor in place of the 
more conciliatory Margaret. And Al- 
va’g. conception of ^ government 'was a 
military reign of terror. (1567). Eg- 
mont and Hoorne who had done cheir 
best to act as moderators, were ar¬ 
rested as leaders of sedition. An arbi¬ 
trary Spanish tribunal was set up, with 


Flemish assessors who had no voice in 
its decisions, which sent men to death 
actually by hundreds. The Protestant 
Flemings fled the country by thous¬ 
ands, to be received with open arms 
in England and elsewheie. Lewis of 
Nassau collected a very miscellaneous 
force, with which he defeated Alva’s 
troops at Heiligerlee (1568), and Alva 
retaliated by executing Egmont and 
Hoome, both of whom were Catholics, 
and defeating Lewis at Jemmingen. 

Then Alva proceeded to flay the un¬ 
happy Netherlander by imposing 
taxation which was not merely grind¬ 
ing but utterly destructive of the in¬ 
dustry on which the hitherto prosper¬ 
ous country was entirely dependent. 
Flaying was the one political operation 
that Alva was qualified to carry out, 
and even he began to understand that 
meiely to ruin the wealthiest portion 



FANATICISM’S HIDEOUS CRIME: THE*MASSACRE OF S. BARTHOLOMEW 
This picture of the massacre of Huguenots that began on S. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572, was 
painted by Francois Dubois who, born at Amiens in 1529, was an eye-witness of its horrors, 
but made his escape to Geneva, where he died in 1584 Although executed from memory the 
oil painting was probably based upon hunied sketches made at the time, and thus is historical 
evidence for such details as the duke of Guise’s complacent contemplation of Coligny's corpse. 

just flung from a window 
Courtesy of the Af us&e ies Beaux*Arts, Lousanne 
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MARGARET DUCHESS OF PARMA 
Philip IPs appointment of Margaret duchess 
of Parma as regent of the Netherlands in IS 59 
was a wise one, for she was famijiar With the 
.people and conditions, but her authority was 
over-ridden and she retired in 1567. 
Painting by A. S Coello, Royal Museum, Brussels 

of his master’s dominions was not de¬ 
sirable, and to urge Ms own recall. 
But before a successor could take his 
place, desperation had reached the 
limit. Many fugitives had taken to 
the sea and to piracy; and in April, 
1572, a band of the ^£ea. Beggars” as 
they were called seized the port of 
Brille. 

he capture of Brille began the war 
which ended only with the inde¬ 
pendence of Holland; within a few 
weeks, ports and cities were every¬ 
where, but especially in the north, de¬ 
claring for William. ,£olighy was-at 
•the .height of his influence with the 
French king, and was urging him to 
"War with Philip; French help might 
almost be counted upon; Elizabeth in 
England was angling for a French al¬ 
liance, and had only for form’s sake 
ceased to harbor the Sea Beggars in 


her ports. Lewis seized Mons, and 
when Spanish troops laid siege to it, 
a French force advanced to its relief. 
William, whom several northern prov¬ 
inces had nominated as their “stadt- 
holder” or civil head, advanced over 
the Rhine. And then the whole situ¬ 
ation was suddenly and violently 
changed by the massacre of S. Bar¬ 
tholomew, which wiped France off tne 
board. 

he relations of England with Spain, 
France and the Netherlands are 
perhaps easier for us to unravel than 
they were for contemporaries, for the 
reason that it was Elizabeth’s primary 
aim to keep everyone, including her 
own ministers, thoioughly befogged as 
to her own intentions and policy. In 
the country, hostility to Spam and a 
fervent desire to help Protestants who 
were fighting for their religion abroad 


THE COUNT OF EGMONT 
Lamoral, count of Egmont ( 1522 - 68 ). ranks 
as one of the martyrs of Flemish freedom. As 
governor of Flanders he was at once concilia¬ 
tory and firm, but patriotism, conflicting with, 
loyalty to Philip II of Spam, brought him to 
the scaffold. 

Engraving in Cabinet des Estampes. Brussels 
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SCOURGE OF THE NETHERLANDS 
Haughtiest pride and relentless cruelty were the dominant qualities 
of Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, duke of Alva (1508-83). They 
are manifest in. this portrait of him painted by Sir Antonio Moro. 
In practice they found their most terrible expression in hia presi¬ 
dency of the informal and infamous Council of Blood. 

Royal Museum, Brussels , photo, Mansell 


had been growing for fourteen years; 
while the queen herself was deter¬ 
mined on no account to be dragged into 
war or to give open countenance to 
subjects in rebellion against Their 
rulers. 

She knew that however Philip might 
threaten, he would not go to war with 
her if he were not in effect forced to 
do so; both she and Philip carried 
provoc ative action and provocative ar- 
gumenTTo" the utmost limit, imt’offi- 
ciafly the peace continued to be pre¬ 
served, whUe year after year it was 


only by exhausting all 
the arts of prevarica¬ 
tion that Elizabeth 
succeeded in keeping 
England and, above 
all, the English mari¬ 
ners from dying at 
the throats of the 
Spaniards. By keep¬ 
ing France in con¬ 
stant expectation of a 
matrimonial alliance 
which she never had 
any intention of con¬ 
summating, she also 
kept Philip in con¬ 
stant fear of such a 
coalition. In short, 
what she wanted was 
to gain time and more 
time for the develop¬ 
ment of the national 
strength and re¬ 
sources, while reduc¬ 
ing both Spain and 
France to inaction 
from their uncer¬ 
tainty as to what her 
next move would be. 

It so happened, 
however, that the 
Paris massacre and 
the revolt of the 
Netherlands took 
place at the moment 
when the imprison¬ 
ment of the queen of 
Scots in England and 
a singularly impolitic bull issued by 
Pius V combined to warrant or impose 
on the English government a much 
more rigorous Protestant and anti-Ro¬ 
manist attitude than heretofore. The 
bull instructed all good Catholics that 
it was their duty to aid in the removal 
of the heretic queen, but that they were 
justified in maintaining the appearance 
of unqualified loyalty to. her. It fol¬ 
lowed that to be a Romanist was to be 
suspect of treason, and to preach Ro¬ 
man doctrines almost amounted to 
overt treason. That treason would in- 
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evitably center in the person of the cap¬ 
tive queen, whose accession in England 
Philip would no longer regard with 
the old-time reluctance, since her 
French connection was with the 
Guises and therefore with the group 
definitely friendly to the Spanish king. 
There had already been one plot in 
which the complicity of the Spanish 
ambassador was past question.' Eliz¬ 
abeth’s ministers and her parliaments 
were emphatically Protestant, much 
more so than the queen herself, and 
popular opinion viewed Romanism 
with increasing dislike and suspicion. 

The Paris massacre for the time 
made any sort of cooperation between 
France and Protestants anywhere an 
impossibility; and although it was 


hailed with enthusiasm by Pope Greg¬ 
ory XIII, the inaugurator of the re¬ 
formed or Gregorian Calendar, and by 
Philip himself, it did not pave the way 
for alliance, and in fact it dis¬ 
quieted many of the Catholics. The 
Huguenots were made only the more 
stubborn in their refusal to be crushed, 
and Catholics headed the new party of 
the “Politiques” who called for tolera¬ 
tion; The suppressive edicts' issued 
immediately after the massacre had to 
be recalled and a substantial degree 
of liberty restored by a new edict in 
1573 . 

Next spring Charles IX died and 
was succeeded by his brother Henry 
III, one of the instigators of the mas¬ 
sacre, a fanatic who easily fell under 



MARTYRDOM OF COUNTS EGMONT AND HOORNE FOR DUTCH FREEDOM 
William of Orange and the counts of Egmont and Hoorne led the patriotic party that resisted 
Philip II's intention to convert the Netherlands into a Spanish dependency and to introduce the 
Inquisition, there. Soon after Alva’s arrival in 1567 to enforce’ both the despotism and the 
persecution Egmont and Hoorne were seized and after a farcical trial condemned to death for 
high treason by the Council of Blood. Next day, June 5. 1568, they were beheaded in front 

of Brussels Town Hall. 

Engraving by Hagenberg, in the collection of Th. Hippert; from Hymans, "Brujcefler A trovers Its ages" 
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the influence of the fanatical group; 
but his younger brother Francis of 
Alengon, who became duke of Anjou 
after Henry became king, and is re¬ 
ferred to sometimes by one title and 
sometimes by the other, associated 



PORTRAITS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Of these two miniatures by Nicholas Hilliard 
the upper was painted in 1572, when the queen 
was thirty-rune. Elizabeth insisted on his 
painting the latter, lower, one in the 4 oppen 
light," deeming that shadows were unflattering. 

National Portrait Cattery, Loudon, and (above) 
courtesy of Chustte, Mattson and Woods, Ltd 


himself, as did Henry of Navarre and 
the young Conde, with the Politiques. 
Though the fighting was renewed, the 
war was ended, after a fresh tieaty 
and a fresh outbreak, by the treaty of 
Bergerac in ±577, which again placed 
seveial towns and f01 tresses in the 
hands of the Huguenots, and con¬ 
ceded liberty of piivate worship to 
the nobles. It seemed for a time that 
the religious pacification might be per¬ 
manent. 

William of Orange had regarded for¬ 
eign aid as essential to a successful 
struggle, and the chance of foreign 
aid, at least in any very substantial 
form, had disappeared. But he was 
now a declaied Protestant and deter¬ 
mined to fight to the last gasp. Alva, 
not yet superseded, conducted the war 
till the close of 1573. On both sides 
it was cariied on with ferocity. Zut- 
phen fell, and the inhabitants were 
put to the sword. Haarlem, with a 
garrison of four thousand men, held 
out heroically for seven months against 
a besieging force of thirty thousand; 
and though in the end it fell, too, its 
valiant resistance remained a perma¬ 
nent inspiration to the patriots; when 
'Alkmaar was besieged, it held out till 
the approach of a relieving force. 

tflpHE new governor Requesens dis- 
^ carded to the best of his power 
Alva’s policy of terror, which had 
failed of its purpose and made the 
names of Alva and Spaniard a lasting 
horror to the Netherlands. But Philip 
would not let him follow his ov,n dis¬ 
position. Requesens himself thought 
that the religious opposition in the 
north would be removed by the offer 
of free paidon to all who returned to 
the Catholic fold; but the time when 
any laige number of Protestants might 
have been thus brought over had 
passed. The patriots suffered a heavy 
loss in the death of Lewis of Nassau in 
1574, but it was followed by a striking 
triumph. Leyden was undergoing a 
prolonged siege, and its surrender was 
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impending, when it resorted to the last 
desperate expedient and opened the 
dykes, letting in the sea over the land 
from fifteen miles away. The besieg¬ 
ing Spaniards fled before the flood, 
Leyden was saved, and the event was 
commemorated by the 
founding of the cele¬ 
brated University of 
Leyden. 

An attempt had al¬ 
ready been made to 
conciliate the south, 
but the demands put 
forward by the patriots 
went beyond what 
Requesens was em¬ 
powered to grant. 

Negotiations were 
opened with William 
and the north, but the 
terms gave no security 
that the promises 
would not be shelved as 
soon as the north dis¬ 
armed, and still offered 
only the alternatives of 
recantation or exile to 
Protestants. The nego¬ 
tiations broke down, 
having only hardened the defiance of 
the northern Protestantism into intol¬ 
erance of Romanism—against the will 
of William, though the provincial es¬ 
tates enlarged the personal powers with 
which he was entrusted. Moreover, 
whereas loyalty to the crown had 
hitherto been professed Holland and 
Zeeland now began to look for some 
foreign prince who would accept the 
sovereignty—an offer which was po¬ 
litely declined both by the English 
queen and the French duke of Anjou 
who was credited with Huguenot sym¬ 
pathies. 

The campaigning was renewed with 
the breakdown of the negotiations in 
1573. The patriots met with consider¬ 
able successes. But Requesens died 
suddenly, find, pending the appoint¬ 
ment of his successor, the conduct of 
affairs was in the hands of a council. 


The Spanish troops, already mutinous 
because their pay was heavily in ar¬ 
rears, broke out of hand, looted right 
and left, and sacked Antwerp for the 
three hideous days which became 
known as the “Spanish Fury.” Wil¬ 
liam seized his oppor¬ 
tunity to win over the 
south where the religi¬ 
ous question weighed 
rather in favor of the 
government, and all 
the provinces joined in 
the treaty called the 
Pacification of Ghent; 
whose demand was for 
religious toleration, the 
withdrawal of Spanish 
troops, and (in effect 
though not actually in 
form) the governorship 
of William under 
Philip’s sovereignty 

(1576). 

At this stage a new 
governor arrived, the 
king’s younger illegiti¬ 
mate half-brother Don 
John “of Austria,” a 
young man who had 
achieved a brilliant reputation by the 
great naval victory won by the Spani¬ 
ards over the Turks at Lepanto five 
years before. He was popular and am¬ 
bitious, and Philip was desperately jeal¬ 
ous and suspicious of him, as indeed 
he was of every great officer he em¬ 
ployed. Don John found so solid a 
front presented to him in the Nether¬ 
lands that concession was the only 
course possible; and the concessions 
were promised in the Perpetual Edict 
of February, 1577. But promises with¬ 
out guarantees did not satisfy William 
and the northern provinces to whom 
religious liberty was vital. 

It is probable that Don John him¬ 
self had designs of setting himself 
on the throne of England by marry¬ 
ing either Elizabeth or her imprisoned 
rival. Though he fostered dissensions 
between the northern and southern 



BADGE OF THE GUEUX 
“Gueux"—beggars—was the nick¬ 
name adopted tn 1566 by the patri¬ 
otic party in the Netherlands It is 
indicated in the reverse (above) of 
the badge they all wore by two 
gentlemen carrying wallets. 

British Museum 
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HENRY III OF FRANCE 
The dissimulation and cruelty that charac¬ 
terized Henry III (1551-89) show in this con¬ 
temporary portrait. His treacherous murder 
of his formidable rival, .Henry of Guise, led to 
his own assassination in the following year. 

The Louvre, photo, Gii avion 

leaders, he could gain the confidence 
of neither, and Philip’s natural jeal¬ 
ousy was being intensified by the in¬ 
trigues of interested rivals in Spain. 
Philip openly showed his distrust of 
his brother, while the parties in the 
Netherlands united to call in a new 
champion by offering the governorship 
to the Austrian archduke Matthias, 
who, in fact, proved a very p o or ree d 
to lean upon, Don JoEnTdefeated him' 
at Gemblours in 1578, but died be¬ 
fore the year was out. 


His successor was Alexander of 
Paima, the son of the former regent 
Margaret, a soldier of the highest 
ability and a skilled diplomatist, who 
had not yet excited his uncle Philip’s 
jealousy and at once set himself, with 
great success, to conciliate the south 
and foster the growing rupture with 
thfe north, while it seemed likely that 
Francis of Anjou would take the place 
vacated by Matthias. France had 
found temporary pacification in the 
Bergerac compromise, and a dominat¬ 
ing position in the Netherlands was 
extremely desirable for her though ex¬ 
tremely embarrassing for Elizabeth. 
Parma’s diplomacy, however, brought 
about the separation of the south from 
the north where a new Union of 
Utrecht drew the Protestant provinces 
into a combination more solid than 
that of Ghent (1579), while the 
Catholic south attached itself to 
Parma. Two more years passed, how¬ 
ever, before the Union definitely re¬ 
pudiated the sovereignty of the king 
of Spain. 

The thing was Philip’s own doing. 



PROTEST AGAINST OPPRESSION 
This satirical medal, struck in 1566, depicts 
the Belgic lion being squeezed by the duke of 
Alva, Cardinal Granvella and Margaret of 
Parma, and be ars, the lege nd. "Why do ye 
press so hard? wbat if the lion’s noble ire 
should wake?” 

British Museuif- 
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Under the mistaken impression that 
he could frighten William personally 
into submission, he set a price on his 
head. William responded by publish¬ 
ing a bitter indictment of Philip and 
entering on closer relations with Anjou, 
not because he trusted that degen¬ 
erate prince or his brother’s and 
mother’s government in France, but 
rather in the hope of forcing the hand 
of the queen of England, whose sub¬ 
jects would have hailed her active in¬ 
tervention with joy. While Parma 
moved forward, not with violence but 
with a quiet, grinding persistence, a 
bargain was struck with Anjou which 
would have made him little more than 
a figure-head. Unfortunately, when 
he arrived he was not content to oc¬ 
cupy that position, plunged in in¬ 
trigues, attempted in 1583 a coup 


d’ 4 tat by means of his French troops, 
failed ignominiously, and vanished to 
die ignominiously in the following year. 

In 1584 also William “the Silent” 
was assassinated—a method of dealing 
with political obstacles which Philip 
habitually practiced more or less in¬ 
directly—but his work was done. 
Nothing now would shake the stub¬ 
born resolve of the northern Union 
never to yield to Spanish domination, 
cost what it might. The Dutch fought 
on, and before long found in Wil¬ 
liam’s young son Maurice a leader who 
added military genius to his father’s 
indomitability. 

he disgrace of Anjou ended the 
French connection. His death 
produced a new political situation; for 
it left Henry of Navarre, a Huguenot, 




EYE WITNESS’S IMPRESSION OF "THE SPANISH FURY” 

In June 1376 mutiny broke out among the Spanish and Walloon troops in the Netherlands to 
whom long arrears of pay were due. The mutineers established themselves at Alost in 
Brabant, hut in November they marched on Antwerp and for three days—November 3 Jo 5— 
sacked the town, massacring 6,000 citizens, burning down 800 houses and doing damage esti¬ 
mated at over $10,000,000. This hideous atrocity, known as the Spanish Fury, is thus illustrated 

in a contemporary engraving. 

Engraving by Front Beaenberg, from Michael Aitiinger, "De Leone Belgico' 1 
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A WELL-MEANING OFFICIAL 
Don Luis Requesens was appointed governor of 
the Netherlands m 1573 He did his best to coun¬ 
teract the harm done by Alva, but the task was 
impossible and he died Horn out March 35. 1 S 7 ^- 
The engraving is contemporary 
From Hynatit, "Bmxellcs a trailers Us ages?’ 


heir presumptive to the French throne, 
which, according to the Catholic doc¬ 
trine, no heretic could legitimately 
occupy. Next to him was his uncle 
Charles, a cardinal. The house of 
Guise descended, though not in un¬ 
broken male line, from the first Valois 
kings and hoped, with Philip’s alli¬ 
ance, to secure the ultimate succession 
for itself. In 1585 the Guises formed 
the Catholic League to exclude Henry 
of Navarre and all heretics from the 
succession. 

Much as Henry III detested Henry 
of Navarre, he detested Henry of 
Guise hardly less. But he submitted 
to the dictation of the League (which 
had incidentally offered Navarre and 
Bearn, not even under French sov¬ 
ereignty, to Philip as a bribe). The 
three Henrys took the field with three 
independently acting armies, a mis¬ 
cellaneous foreign force under the Ger¬ 
man Count Dohna entered France to 
support the Huguenots. The king 
himself went to meet the Germans, 


whom he persuaded to retire, while 
his main army was being defeated 
by Navarre at Coutras; Guise ar¬ 
rived in time to attack the with¬ 
drawing Germans and return to 
Paiis as a victor wheie the king 
had been afraid to fight, and 
Henry had to flee in haste from his 
own capital. Finding himself a 
meie puppet in Guise’s hands, he 
tried to relieve himself from his 
immediate difficulties by having 
the duke assassinated (December, 
1588). A foitnight later Catherine 
de’ Medici died 

Mayenne, the murdered duke’s 
brother, now headed the League, 
in open war against Hemy III, 
who, deseited by the Catholics, 
came to terms with Navarre. To- 
gethei they were marching on 
Paris, when a fanatical monk 
avenged Henry of Guise by stab¬ 
bing Henry III. Save for the dis¬ 
qualification of heresy and the fact 
that more than half his subjects re¬ 
fused to recognize him, Navarre was 
indisputably Hemy IV, king of France, 
engaged in a desperate stiuggle for his 
crown with a League which chose to 
recognize bis elderly uncle Charles, the 
cardinal of Bourbon, as the legitimate 
king, though he was at this time ac¬ 
tually in his nephew’s hands (August, 

*589)- 

Had William the Silent fallen at an 
earlier stage of the contest, the blow 
might well have been fatal to the cause 
of which he had made himself the 
champion. Even as matteis stood, it 
was some time before the United 
Provinces found efficient leadership. 
They actually tried the offer of their 
sovereignty to Henry III before the 
war of the three Henrys had fully 
developed; and when Henry after hesi¬ 
tation declined, they turned to Eng¬ 
land. 

Elizabeth had always steered her 
perilous course with a determination 
never to commit herself so deeply to 
any one or any thing that she could 
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not find an excuse for evasion, and to 
postpone to the last possible moment 
the conflict with Philip which was 
bound to come sooner or later. She 
did not mean that Philip should con¬ 
quer the Netherlands; she did not 
mean that France should be their lib¬ 
erator and reap the fruits of their lib¬ 
eration; and she did not mean to 
spend a penny more than was abso¬ 
lutely necessary or before it was so. 


Philip, on the other hand, was no less 
convinced that time was on his side. 
When he had crushed the Nether¬ 
lands, it would be Elizabeth’s turn, 
and when the time came he had no 
doubt of the result; but meanwhile 
each desired to inflict as much dam¬ 
age as possible on the other, and both 
allowed their subjects the utmost lati¬ 
tude in unofficial breaches of the 
peace, of which the English mariners 



DESTRUCTION OF THE TURKISH FLEET AT THE BATTLE OF LEPANTQ 
Alarmed by the Turks' conquest of Cyprus in 1571 Spain and Venice entered into ajlianM to 
combat the Ottoman menace to the Mediterranean and gave the command of the combined fleet 
to Don John of Austria With aoS galleys, six galleasses and many smaller vessels he encoun¬ 
tered the much larger Turkish fleet at Lepanto on October 1, 157,1* and completely annihilated 
it, the Turkish losses being 1 go galleys captured, 30,000 meT'Slled and1 ioioop prisoners. 

The all ; es lost 7,500 killed , , 

Pawtntg (part) by Vicentino, Ducal Palace, Venice; photo, Anderson 
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DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA 
Don John of Austria (1545-78) was appointed 
governor-general of the Netherlands in 1576 
Though politically out-maneuvered by William 
of Orange, he defeated the patriot array, but 
the jealousy of Philip II robbed his work of 
fruition 

Prado Museum, Madrid 

in particular took full and profitable 
advantage. 

Elizabeth then declined for herself 
the sovereignty offered by the United 
Provinces, but she promised help, on 
terms. Dr^ke sailed to Vigo a few 
hours before the fully expected arrival 
of counter-orders from the queen, and 
thengg_ to. Cartagena in the West In-, 
diesffrom which he returned with vast; 
bboty; and Leicester was s6nt to the! 
Low Countries* with an army which 
was kept as inactive as possible. 
Parma mastered the central provinces 
and captured Antwerp after a memo¬ 
rable siege, hut got little profit thereby 
because the Union kept its hold of 
Flushing, which, commanding the 
entry of the Scheldt, paralyzed Ant¬ 
werp, whose commeycp passed very 
largely to Amsterdam. Elizabeth un¬ 
doubtedly entered on secret negotia¬ 


tions with Parma which she never in¬ 
tended to have any material result; 
her conduct and Leicester’s excited in¬ 
tense distrust and suspicion; and the 
expedition was in part withdrawn in 

1587- 

But Philip had already resolved on 
the step which was to prove his ruin | 
Instead of waiting till he had crushed 
the Netherlands he would put an end 
to Elizabeth at once, and for that pur¬ 
pose a great fleet of convoys was in 
active preparation at Cadiz at the close 
of 1586. The last plot on behalf of 
the captive Queen Mary, and Spanish 
complicity therein, had just been ex¬ 
posed, and England was clamoring 
for her execution. With the assent 
of Elizabeth—which she tried to re¬ 
pudiate when it was too late—Mary 
was beheaded in February, 1587, and 
in April Drake sailed into Cadiz and 
destroyed all the shipping in the har¬ 
bor. 

The great Armada was postponed 
for a year by this “singeing of the 
king of Spain's beard.” It sailed in 
1588, and was annihilated by superior 
seamanship and superior gunnery, and 
finally by the winds, the waves and 
the rocks. Spain might and did build 
fleets to retrieve the disaster, but her 
effective power on the seas was gone 
for ever, and the English and Dutch 
entered upon the inheritance. The 
immediate effect of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada was the closure of the 
sear-route between Spain and the 
t Netherlands, and the serious hamper¬ 
ing of Parma’s activities, at a time 
when Philip had become almost as 
mistrustful of him as he had pre¬ 
viously been of Don John. 

Parma’s loyalty was in fact above 
reproach, and he was the best of living 
generals and a hardly less expert diplo¬ 
matist; but though he remained in su¬ 
preme command till his death in 1592, 
he was almost paralyzed by Philip’s 
interference with his plans and by the 
suspicions which always kept him 
short of supplies. And when Parma 
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was gone, the Union armies were under 
the command of a military genius, 
young Maurice of Nassau, William’s 
second son, who had already had time 
to prove that he was a match even for 
Parma. 

The withdrawal of Leicester had not 
involved the complete retirement of 
the English, and the Dutch had helped 
in the destruction of the Armada by 
their blockade of the ports that were 
in Parma's hands; hut there was more 
of jealousy than of active cooperation 
between the two, and much disunion 
between the Provinces themselves. 
Parma advanced continuously, while 
his politic lenience had the best effect. 
But the war between Henry IV and 
the League distracted Philip towards 
France. - 

In March, 1590, Henry, at the risk 
of total annihilation, fought and won 
the battle of Ivry, The victorious 



WILLIAM THE SILENT 



tyranny of Alva This portrait of him in late 
life was painted by J. Van Mierevelt. 
Jiuhs Museum, Amsterdam, photo, Mansell 



ALEXANDER, DUKE OF PARMA 
Alexander Farnese, duke of Parma (1545-92) 
succeeded Don John of Austria as governor- 
general of the Netherlands m 1578 Although 
success attended his arms and his diplomacy he 
receited small encouragement from Philip. 

Engraving bp J. Wicrir, 1591 


Huguenots matched on Paris, when 
Parma received peremptory orders to 
effect a diversion from the Nether¬ 
lands. Paris was on the point of being 
actually starved out when Parma’s ap¬ 
proach compelled Henry to raise the 
siege. Parma having accomplished his 
purpose withdrew; but his absence 
from the Netherlands gave Maurice 
the chance of proving. his own skill 
and the merits of the‘forces he had 
been reorganising. He recaptured one 
after another of the towns held by the 
Spaniards, and when Parma returned 
and again took the field against him 
in person, the young general jpufc 
maneuvered his elder, who had to re¬ 
tire (1591). 

Meanwhile, Henry, though he had 
been balked at Paris, was making 
steady progress. Again by the king’s 
order Parma had to leave the Nether¬ 
lands to save Rouen from Henry. 
Again he succeeded in the immediate 
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object, and withdrew; but this time 
he was already a dying man unfit to 
cope with his young rival,_ who had 
almost completed the ejection of the 
Spaniards from the last towns they 
still held in the north. Befoie the 
year was out, Parma was dead. 

So long as Henry was a professed 
heretic, the Catholics in France would 
not acknowledge him; but his uncle 
the cardinal was dead. There was no 
one else left in the male line of suc¬ 
cession. The Huguenots could hardly 
hope to conquer the Catholics, and 
the Catholics could not expect to con¬ 
quer the Huguenots without aid from 
Spain. If at this juncture Philip had 
intervened in support of the Guise 
succession Henry’s chances would 
probably have been small. But Philip 
proposed his own daughter (whom he 
married to his nephew the Austrian 
archduke Ernest), her mother having 
been a sister of Henry III. A Span¬ 
ish queen and a German king, who 
would be the creatures of the king of 
Spain, were more than any but the 
most fanatical Catholics could accept. 

Henry himself was a political 
Huguenot with no particular religious 
Convictions,' but a very clear secular 
conviction that in toleration of both 
the creeds lay the only hope of restor¬ 
ing France. Also the crown of France 


memorial of a political crime 

This medal commemorates the murder of William the Silent, 
July 10, 1584 It shows on the obverse Balthazar Gerard, insti¬ 
gated by Philip II, firing at William, and on the reverse the Span¬ 
ish wolf flying at the Dutch shepherd The legend promises 
vengeance for the atrocious crime and preaches mistrust of Spain 
Bi tilth Museum 


HENRY DUKE OF GUISE 
The militant champion of Catholicism in 
France Henrj, third duke of Guise(i55o-88), 
captured the people by lus charm of manner 
and bis spectacular valor This portrait by 
Francois Clouet shows him in the prune of 
manhood 

Palau Bourbon; from Jaser "Wettgaschichte" 

was “worth a mass.” If "he could not 
give toleration as a Huguenot, he 
would give it as a Catholic, and as the 
champion of France against foreign in¬ 
tervention. In 1593 

he announced his con¬ 
version to the Catho¬ 
lic faith. 

Though the ex¬ 
treme section of the 
League, led by May- 
enne, still helcTbut, 
""while the archduke 
Ernest betook himself 
as governor to the 
Netherlands, ' where 
his arrival proved 
of no advantage to 
Philip, the moderate 
Catholics came over, 
some at once, others 
more slowly, the 
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young duke of Guise being among Dutch and the English were both in 
them. The Leaguers obviously de- nominal alliance with Henry, but the 
pended on continued unofficial support former were almost entirely engaged in 
from Philip. In 1595 Henry, who had the Netherlands, and the English in the 
now been crowned, declared war on Maritime war which Elizabeth’s gov- 
Spain. The League, in alliance with eminent directed, not to the destruction 
Philip, was exposed as an anti-national of the Spanish power (which Elizabeth 
conspiracy. There was still hard fight- meant to cripple but still to preserve as 
ing to be done, however, and in this a counterpoise to that of France), but 

Henry was less successful than in the mainly to the raiding of Spanish sea- 

diplomacy which gained over Pope borne commerce; greatly to the profit 

Clement VIII and one after another of of English mariners who preyed upon 

the remaining League leaders—to their Spanish treasure galleons and fleets, 
very great profit, and the lively annoy- and had no desire for the ending of a 
ance’of the Huguenots. war conducted so much to their satis- 

In 1597 the League had practically faction, 
ceased to exist, and all but the last The Dutch were soon to share with 
strongholds were captured. Philip England the ocean supremacy held by 

agreed to a truce. Early in 1598 the Portugal and Spain for a century and 
last resistance was extinguished. In definitely lost by them when Philip’s 
April Henry issued the 
Edict of Nantes which 
was the charter of the 
Huguenots, and in May 
the war between France 

and Spain was ended by ' 

the treaty of Vervins; in 
which, however, neither 
England nor the United 
Provinces which were 
still fighting for inde¬ 
pendence was included. 

Henry was free to set 
about the reorganization 
of France, with the Edict 
of Nantes as his start¬ 
ing-point. 

Spanish Sea Power Lost > 

to England 

hilip’s preoccupa¬ 
tion with France 
had enabled Maurice, 
with the less difficulty, 
to establish practically 
the indenendence of the 




United Provinces which 
Philip still declined to 
acknowledge; but the 
continuation of the war 
in that quarter belongs 
to our next chapter. The 


HERO OF THE SPANISH MAIN 
Sir Francis Drake ( 1545 - 95 ) was trained for his wonderful 
career by his kinsman, Sir John Hawkins. He fought the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, and was the first Enrtlishnjan to 
sail round the world. He was knighted by Queen Elizabeth on 
hoard the Golden Hind at Deptford. 

Engratrind bv Honditis 
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Armada suffered its annihilating de¬ 
feat. Portugal, too small a country 
to maintain her magnificent effoit, had 
disappeared as a separate power -when 
the death of her childless king Sebas¬ 
tian on a chimerical crusade in Mo¬ 
rocco, and of his aged uncle two years 
later, enabled Philip to claim the suc¬ 
cession for himself (through his 
mother) and secure the crown in spite 
of the better title of his* cousins and 
subjects of the house of Braganza. 

Four months after the peace of 
Vervins Philip II died, still uncon¬ 
scious that instead of making Spain 
the dictator of Europe he had made 
her domination for ever impossible, 
and instead of extirpating heresy had 


created in the Netherlands the most 
obstinately Protestant state in Eu¬ 
rope, intensified the Protestantism of 
England, and established on the 
French throne the champion of tolera¬ 
tion and the uncompromising foe of 
the Hapsburgs. 

The Empire took no part for or 
against Philip or the forces of Prot¬ 
estantism, though Ferdinand, and after 
him his son Maximilian II, offered oc¬ 
casional remonstrances. Both Ferdi¬ 
nand and Maximilian (1564-76) were 
committed to the principle of tolera¬ 
tion as adopted at the pacificatibn of 
Passau (the right of each prince to 
control religion in his own territories), 
and Maximilian personally was sus¬ 
pected of Lutheran 



DEATH MASK OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Queen Elizabeth died March 24, 1603, and in accordance with 
precedent a death mask was made from her face in wax. From 
this the lead reproduction shown above was made by tbe cire 
perdue process and used, it is believed, as the model for tbe 
recumbent marble effifrv on her tomb in Westminster Abbey 
Cox'iesy of Messrs & tVm Ltd 


leanings. He suc¬ 
ceeded his father in 
Austria, Hungary and 
Bohemia, and also as 
emperor, while Styria 
went to his brother 
Charles. No further 
division was made on 
his death, when his 
eldest son Rudolf II 
succeeded him. 

The Hapsburgs in 
this third generation 
became more defi¬ 
nitely anti-Protes¬ 
tant; Rudolf made 
unsuccessful attempts 
to turn the tide, and 
his young cousin 
Ferdinand of Styria, 
under Jesuit influ¬ 
ences, was zealous in 
the suppression of 
heresy in his own do¬ 
minions. Lutheran¬ 
ism, however, and 
still more the Calvin¬ 
ism which had found 
no recognition in the 
pacification, spread in 
the north, where, in 
many sees in which 
vacancies occurred, 
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and Protestantism was dominant, lay 
administrators were appointed who 
claimed the right to discharge the po¬ 
litical functions of the bishop in a 
Protestant sense; while between Lu¬ 
therans and Calvinists there was no 
love lost, the former being at best half¬ 
hearted in backing up Calvinist 
claims; and the Catholics denounced 
the legality of the claims of both. 

Events in Hungary, Poland and Russia 

3 n Hungary, of which a great part 
had become a Turkish province, 
while the Hapsburgs were compelled 
to pay tribute for the portion in which 
they exercised sovereignty, Transyl¬ 
vania asserted its independence in 
1571 under Stephen Bathori, who, five 
years later, was elected king of Poland, 
the old line of Jagellon being ex¬ 
hausted. On Stephen’s death in 1586 
that crown was given to Sigismund, 
the crown prince of Sweden, grandson 
of Gustavus Vasa, who had died in 
1560. The king now reigning in 
Sweden was his second son John III, 
who had become an ardent Catholic, 
and was endeavoring unsuccessfully to 



A GREAT QUEEN’S FAVORITE 
Although an inefficient statesman and indiffer¬ 
ent soldier, Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester 
(153 2 —88>, was long the most powerful man in 
England as the favorite of Elizabeth. This por¬ 
trait, by an unkapwn artist, shows him in his 
prime. National Portrait Gallery, London 



ASSASSINATION OP THE DUKE OF GUISE 
Alarmed at the immense popularity of the duke of Guise and his 
aspirations to secure the crown, Henry III arranged for his 
assassination, and on December 25, 1588, the duke was stabbed 
at a meeting of the royal council, in presence of the king, who 
actually spurned the corpse with his own foot. 

Btbliathiqut Nationale, Paris; photo, Haehette 


restore that religion. 
Sigismund, an equally 
ardent Catholic, him¬ 
self became king in 
x 592, but after a visit 
to Sweden returned to 
Poland, leaving the 
charge of the king¬ 
dom to his Protestant 
uncle Charles. 

For Poland was 
now in collision witlA 
the rising power of 
Russia. Ivan IV the 
^Jerriblg, g$M § 0 &J 51 
Ivan IS the creator 
of ttee .“Muscovite 
'monarchy, i succeeded 
Eiglfather Vasili at a 
very early age in 
1533. He first as¬ 
sumed the title of 
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PHILIP II AS SEPTUAGENARIAN 
This portrait depicts Philip II of Spain at the 
age of 71 It was painted by Sir Antonio 
Mora shortly before the king's death, Septem¬ 
ber 13, 1598, and is preserved in the library of 
the Escunal, where Ins death occurred 
Photo, Mansell 

tsar. He established a merciless des¬ 
potism by methods which won him his 
name', he extended the power of Mos¬ 
cow as far as the Caspian. But Russia 
was so completely cut off from the 
western world that English sailors who 
found their adventurous way there in 
Queen Mary’s reign by the White Sea 
and were well received by the tsar 
spoke of the “discovery of Muscovy”; 
it became the established craving of the 
tsars from Ivan’s time to force their 
way to the Baltic and to intercourse 
with the west by sea; and Poland 
blocked the way. Ivan died in ij84, 
but the long era of Russian,rivfffy 
with Poland that was to" follow had 
Commenced. 

"^The Ottoman power, growing ever 
Stronger and more menacing to Europe 


in spite of the tremendous naval defeat 
at Lepanto in 1571, was nevertheless 
not expanding in Asia. As early as 
the days of Bajazet II the unentei- 
prising, the Shiah Ismail el-Safi, 
founder of the Safid or “Sofy” dy¬ 
nasty, had established an unorthodox 
principality in Persia whete the Shiah 
doctrine always prevailed. He had 
pushed into Iiak, but had been heavily 
defeated and dnven back by Selim II 
in iSiSi a s a preliminaiy to the con¬ 
quest of Syria and Egypt. Suleiman’s 
European ambitions gave him no time 
for the conquest of Persia and the 
Safid power was left to‘grow grad¬ 
ually, till under Shah Abbas (1586- 
1629) the “Persian Sofy” and hie 
.fabulous wealth began to dazzle west¬ 
ern imaginations in rivaliy with the 
'Great Mogul himself. 



FIRST TSAR OF RUSSIA 
I van IV (1510-84), known for his tyranny 
and cruelty as "The Terrible,” had himself 
crowned as tsar of All Russia in 1547—being 
the first to assume that title This is an 
authentic portrait 
Contempormy woodcut at Vienna 
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or those were the days of the 
greatest of all the Moguls. 
Akbar’s father Humayun had letumed 
from his wanderings and recaptured 
Delhi as the heii of Babar only to 
meet his death from an accidental 
fall while his thii teen-year-old son was 
away in the Punjab with Bairam 
dealing with one of the three other 
claimants to the Empire of Hindus¬ 
tan. Bairam proclaimed Akbar; an¬ 
other claimant marked on Delhi from 
Gwalior, and took it, and bad to 
be crushed in another battle at Pani- 
pat (1556). Bairam established Ak¬ 
bar’s " authority from Peshawar to 
Allahabad before his own death in 
1561, and in 1562 Akbar’s real per¬ 
sonal reign began. 

He was a deliberately aggressive and 
successful conqueror who attacked and 
annexed every independent princi¬ 
pality he could reach. Gondwana, 
Malwa and Rajputana were brought 
under his direct rule or his sovereignty 
"by 1569} in 1573 he gained access to 
{he sea by~the conquest of Gujarat. 
Bengal was annexed in 1^76. After 
his capture of Kabul in 1581, his su¬ 
premacy and his personal ascendancy 
north of the Nerbada were never chal¬ 
lenged without immediate disaster to 



SOLDIER AND STATESMAN 
Notwithstanding- his peasant origin Hideyoshi 
(1538-98) rose by his great military capacity 
to supreme power in Japan. To his wise 
statesmanship and good government as regent 
from 1584 to 1598, after the death of his 
colleague Nobunaga, the country's restoration 
to prosperity was due. 



GREATEST MOGUL EMPEROR 
Akbar the Great (1542-1605) was the real 
builder of the splendid and prosperous Mogul 
Empire This pencil sketch was drawn— 
almost certainly from life—b> one of the 
painters attached to the court pf the Grand 
Moguls. 

From Laurence Bitty on, "Court Painters of the 
Giand Moguls" 

the challenger; but heaJid not succeed 
in extending effective conquest into the 
Deccan, and his last years were 
troubled by the ill-doings of his sons. 
" ‘Akbar’s conquests would have made 
him a man of mark if he had had no 
other title to fame. His organization 
and admmistration„of the vast empire 
He subjugated would have secured his 
glace among the greatest of Oriental 
rulers, though his father's rival Sher 
"Shah was the real originator of some 
of his most effective measure&^While 
others owed as much or more to the 
ministers of his choice than to hiipsdf. 
His liberality in matters, of religion, was 
in strong contrast with the uncompro- 
^mising intolerance prevalent ia.Ep- 
*rope, and was perhaps bom of his 
own extreme unorthodoxy which, by 
Mahomedans, is scarcely accounted to. 
Bun for righteousness. He wa s_eager 
in his encouragement of learning, ad- 
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mitted foreigners freely, and suffered 
them in his presence to hold high de¬ 
bate -with each other and with the 
pundits of bis own people. But of all 
his many claims to greatness‘the high- 
’ est is the fact that he was the first 
to break yvitli the old tradition of Mos¬ 
lem dpmination, to treat the Hindu 
and Moslem populations as though all 
the peoples of his empire were one— 
to dream, it might almost be said, of 
creating an Indian nationality; Rajput 
princes and Brahman advisers being 
among the most trusted of his generals 
and counsellors. 

In China the Ming dynasty was 
nearing its end, but the onslaught 
under which it perished did not come 
till the next century. At the moment, 
however, where this chapter closes, the 
power which seemed to threaten it was 
not that of the Manchus who after¬ 
wards overthrew it, but that of Japan. 
For the long feudal anarchy under the 
Ashikaga shoguns was brought to an 
end, a masterful central government 
was set up, and it appeared that, under 
a man of genius, the island power was 
embarking on a career of expansion. 

When Bairam was establishing Ak- 
bar on the throne of Delhi, Nobunaga, 
the baron of Owari, was at war with 
his neighbor Tokugawa Iyeyasu; and 
the skill of his defense so impressed 
the latter that the two became allies 
instead of rivals, gradually dominated 
their neighbors, and in 1573 over¬ 
turned the feeble Shogunate. That 
office had for centuries been the recog¬ 
nized monopoly of the Minamoto clan. 
It fell into abeyance for a few years. 
Nobunaga, ruling under another title, 


continued to reduce obstinate nobles 
to submission, largely through the ser¬ 
vices of his ever-loyal henchman Hide- 
yoshi, who had risen to be a particu¬ 
larly distinguished general. Nobunaga 
in 1582 died by his own hand when 
a treacherous attack was made upon 
-him; but Hideyoshi was prompt to 
Smite the traitor, became the practical 
head of his dead master’s faction, and 
ruled Japan gloriously from 1584 till 
his death in 1598—an amazing feat in 
itself for a man of very humble birth 
in a land of feudal aristocrats. 

Theoretically there was no revolu¬ 
tion, Hideyoshi was the minister of the 
mikado, as the shoguns had been be¬ 
fore him and were to be after him. 
But he compelled the nobles to submit 
to the central authority, though it was 
not till 1590 that his sway was undis¬ 
puted throughout Hondo (Honshu) 
and Kioshiu, with Iyeyasu as prac¬ 
tically his viceroy in the north. 

Unfortunately for Christianity, 
which the Jesuits had been spread¬ 
ing, he grasped the idea that the mis¬ 
sionaries were only the heralds of at- 
tempted political domination, expe lled 
Them from the country, and closed its 
gates to them. The last years of his 
life were spent in conquering Korea 
from the Chinese, with the Chinese 
empire itself as his next objective; and 
with every prospect of success, till in 
_isq 8 death cut him off at the age of 
sixty-two. The Japanese government 
abandoned the attempt which without 
Hideyoshi’s gerius to direct it was im¬ 
possible, and withdrew from .Korea. 
But he /eft behind him a restored 
Japan. 
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CHAPTER 25 


RELIGIOUS WARS AND NEW 
WORLD SETTLEMENT: 1598—1660 


or forty-two years the somber 
figure of Philip TI of Spain had 
overshadowed Europe. From 
the beginning of his reign to the end 
of it there was no prince who could 
claim to rival his power on the Conti¬ 
nent, at least after the death of Henry 
II of France; and for thirty years no 
one outside England supposed that 
any power, unless it were that of the 
Turk, could successfully challenge 
Spain’s supremacy on the seas, while 
the Turkish fleet itself had been shat¬ 
tered at Lepanto before half that time 
had passed. 

He came to the throne ambitious 
to dominate an enfeebled and divided 
Europe and to wipe out heresy; he 
had at his disposal vast fleets, the 
armies of Spain, the wealth of the 
Netherlands, the riches of America, 
the commerce (after his annexation of 
the Portuguese crown) of the East 
Indies. He was enormously self- 
confident, infinitely laborious, ham¬ 
pered by no inconvenient scruples of 
honor, generosity or even natural 
affection. But he died with every one 
of his ambitions defeated, the might 
of Spain hopelessly sapped, her fleets 
at the mercy of the northern mari¬ 
time powers, her trade monopolies 
collapsing, the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands irretrievably lost, though 
their independence was not yet ac¬ 
knowledged, and Protestantism, wher¬ 
ever it had taken root, more firmly 
established than before. When Philip 
died, Spain was no longer the domi¬ 
nant power. The part she was to play ” 
in the future was, even at its best, 
secondary. 


Decline of Spain and Rise of Franoe 
n the sixty-two years which are 
covered in this chapter it was only 
the shrewdest of statesmen that real¬ 
ized that the menace of a European 
domination centered not in Madrid 
but in a Hapsburg consolidation with 
its focus at Vienna. The progressive 
weakening of Spain, the failure of the 
Austrian Hapsburgs to unify the Em¬ 
pire, and the rise of France to the 
position of the premier power, to¬ 
gether with the establishment of the 
"Dutch and English maritime suprem¬ 
acy, are the features of the period in 
relation to the dominant international 
problem of Europe, the “balance of 
power.” Superficially, the Thirty 
Years’ War, which occupied half the 
period and generally gives it its title, 
was a war of religion; but its effect on 
the religious question was only to 
show, at a hideous cost, that religion 
was not in truth an international issue 
and could not be decided by inter¬ 
national conflicts. Its fundamental 
importance lay in the fact that it de¬ 
cisively prevented the unification of 
Germany, and enabled France to 
achieve that ascendancy which for the 
next century and a half she dreamed 
of transforming into a universal domi¬ 
nation. 

An Era of Great Men 
ur main interest, then, will be 
concentrated upon France and 
Germany, with Gennany as the^tage, 
but with Sweden intervening in a very 
remarkable episode durjng which Tier 
kihg.'jbgeame the cenfral figure of the 
European drama. J Great Britain was 
fsff the most part too deeply engaged 
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FIRST KING OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
The accession to the throne of England m 1603 of James of 
Scotland united the two countries under one crown. The full- 
length portrait m the royal collection after which this was en¬ 
graved by J Smith, was painted by Van Dyck during his visit 
to England, 1620-1621, when the king was about 55 
British Museum 


in a drama of her own 
to intervene with effect 
in Continental affairs. 

It is an era in which 
great figures stand out: 

Henry IV and Riche¬ 
lieu, Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus and Wallenstein, 
and in the twelve last 
years Oliver Cromwell; 
but Henry disappears 
in 1610, Richelieu is on 
the stage only between 
162 s and 1642, Gusta¬ 
vus and Wallenstein 
for less than ten years, 
all falling within the 
Richelieu period; big¬ 
ger men all of them 
than Philip, but none 
of them pivotal, as he 
had been. And none 
save Henry’s pupil, 

Richelieu, achieved the 
aim with which he had 
set out. 

It is Great Britain, 
however, that demands 
our first attention, be¬ 
cause her development 
at this period, though 
immediately it dis¬ 
tracted her from Euro¬ 
pean politics, vitally 
affected her future in¬ 
fluence. The death of the great Queen 
Elizabeth - in 1603 called to the thione 
of England the Scots king, James VI, 
in virtue of Sis descent from the elder 
“daughter of Henry VIII, who had mar¬ 
ried James IV of Scotland just one hun¬ 
dred years before. The crowns of two 
kingdoms' which had been intermit¬ 
tently hostile and never on terms of 
solid friendship for centuries were 
united, never again to be separated, 
though for some time their separation 
was a possibility in the background. 

a e two countries remapped, separate 
gdoms with separate legislatures 
mid administrations, but while they re¬ 
mained under one crown they cquld 


not go to war with each other, nor take 
"opposite sides in foreign wars, nor make 
antagonistic treaties. 

The accession in England of the 
king of Scots had a further powerful 
effect on the constitutional develop¬ 
ment of both countries, though an¬ 
other century was to pass before the 
incorporating union. The Scots par¬ 
liament possessed no such powers as 
the English parliament, and the Scots 
king wholly misunderstood the rela¬ 
tions between the latter and his Tudor 
predecessors. Since he claimed that; 
the English parliament enjoyed §uch 
powers and privileges as it possessed 
entirely by the king’s grace, frlqtitfn, 
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DEATH MASK OF CHARLES I 
This plaster east of the face of Charles I was 
taken from the original cast made from his 
head after the execution in 1649 . A small 
number of these casts were distributed among 
his intimate personal friends. 

London Museum 

arose, especially as to the royal rights 
of taxation and control of religion. 
Also, both king and country still be¬ 
lieved in the power of Spain, but to 
the king she was a power to be con¬ 
ciliated, to the country she was an 
irreconcilable foe to England and to 
Protestantism, to be fought at every 
available opportunity. 

The antagonism between crown and 
parliament only became more acute 
when in 1625 the easily-frightened 
James was succeeded 'by his obstinate 
son, Charles I. Neither side would 
abate its claims; the king, unable to 
obtain supplies from parliament, could 
take no part in foreign complications 
when he tried to rule without calling 
a parliament (1629-40). In 1642 the 
great civil war bro ke ou t, mter three 
years Charles was decisively ' 3 efeate 3 '; 
in"' 1,648 the army which had feated 
him resolved that he must die, and in 
the following January Jjg was be¬ 


headed. What remained, by leave of 
the army, of the parliament which had 
been sitting since 1642 put down re¬ 
bellions against its authority and re¬ 
organized the navy; but when it 
attempted to convert itself into a per¬ 
manent oligarchy, Cromwell, with the 
army behind him, ejected it and be¬ 
came in effect a military dictator for 
five years (1653-58). 

The chaos that followed his death 
was ended only by the restoration 0! 
Charles II in 1660 on terms which 
definitely fixed the income of the 
crown at a figure very far short of the 
amount required for the government’s 
normal peace expenditure. All addi¬ 
tional expenditure must be met by 
taxation, which could only be imposed 
with the express consent of parlia¬ 
ment. 

or twelve years after the making 
of peace with Spain at the treaty 
of Vervins and of the religious peace 
in France by the Edict of Nantes, 
Henry IV, the first of the Bourbon 
kings, was reorganizing the govern¬ 
ment of France on the lines which 
were to make his grandson Louis XIV 
the most absolute of monarchs and 
France herself the leader of Europe. 
By the Edict, France remained a 
Catholic state but gave toleration to 
the Huguenots. They enjoyed free¬ 
dom of worship, and equal freedom 
with the Catholics for employment in 
the public services; certain cities and 
fortresses were under Huguenot con¬ 
trol and were garrisoned by Hugue¬ 
nots, so that a turn of the wheel could 
not bring them under Catholic domi¬ 
nation; and Henry’s principal minis¬ 
ter, Sully, was himself a Huguenot. 
And though the national religion was 
Catholic, France had taken exception 
to certain of the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, so that the Galilean church 
still claimed a degree of independence 
of the papal authority, although this 
was coupled with dependence on the 
crown. 
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The French settlement was unique 
because the position of the two re¬ 
ligions in France was unique. Almost 
everywhere else princes and kings had 
been able to persuade or compel their 
subjects to adhere to the form of re¬ 
ligion laid down by the ruler, except 
where Protestantism had taken so 
strong and general a hold that it won 
complete victory in spite of the ruler, 
as in the northern Netherlands and in 
Scotland. In France its grip was only 
on a minority, but was so strong that 
it defied suppression, and the country 
had long been divided into two armed 
and hostile factions, neither of which 
could crush the other. Both must live 
afid let live if the internecine conflict 
was to end. But the Huguenots were 
so much the fewer that their security 
required the material guarantees they 


received under the Edict. The guar¬ 
antees, however, themselves generated 
a new danger, which did not make 
itself felt as long as the disposition of 
the government was evidently friendly 
to the Huguenots; they were able to | 
form a highly organized political com¬ 
munity which could be brought into 
play for purposes quite other Sian the 
defense of religious liberty, while their 
leaders included some of the most 
powerful of the nobility. 

After such a long period of some¬ 
thing like chronic civil war, a king 
who had been obliged to fight hard for 
the crown which was legitimately his 
necessarily made it a first object to 
gather power into his own hands. Like 
the ablest of his predecessors, Henry 
employed in administrative offices, 
wherever possible, not powerful nobles 



EXECUTION OF KING CHARLES I AT WHITEHALL 
This nearly contemporary engraving by Sebastian Furck depicts the decapitation of Charles I 
in front of the Banqueting Hall, Whitehall, January 30, 164.9. Bishop Juxon attended the 
king, and upon the scaffold besides the executioner and bis assistant Were Colonels Hacker and 
Tomlinson. "The blow I saw given," Philip Henry, an eye-witbess, wrote, “at the itistattt 
whereof there was such a grone by the Thousands present as I never beard before and desire 

T may never hear again.” , 

British Museum 
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but middle-class officials with a pro¬ 
fessional training whose interest was 
to serve him faithfully and win his 
favor and confidence. In England the 
obstacle to the concentration of power 
in the hands of the king lay in the 
claims of the commons to control sup¬ 
ply; in France it lay in the privileges 
of the higher nobility. By employing 
commoners, Henry placed no powers 
in the hands of the commons as a 
body, while he withdrew power from 
the nobles as individual magnates with 
common class interests. 

The second need—the religious 



A TOLERANT MONARqIc 


Henry IV, first of tlie Bourbon Ene in. 
France, granted toleration to the Huguenota 
by “Cat Edict of Nantes'(5598). He began 
the reorganization of the French government 
and the anti-Hapsburg policy later pursued 
Ity Richelieu. 

Paintmo by Pourbus, the Louvre; photo, Girauion 


question being settled—was for finan¬ 
cial reorganization, with the double 
object of developing the national 
wealth and refilling a treasury de¬ 
pleted by the drain of the recent wars 
and by continuous maladministration. 
This was mainly the work of Sully, 
who was Henry’s right-hand man. He 
found himself faced at the outset with 
a huge debt, a huge annual expendi¬ 
ture, a crushing burden of taxation 
from which the nobles were exempt, 
borne exclusively by the wealth-pro¬ 
ducing classes, and a very scanty 
revenue because most of what was col 
lected disappeared on its way to the 
treasury. A rigid economy, a rigorous 
1 supervision, a strict selection of agents 
1 who could be trusted and realized that 
dishonesty would be dangerous, the 
development of industries and the 
partial removal of the tolls which fet¬ 
tered internal trade, enabled Sully to 
pay off the debt in twelve years and, 
in spite of diminished taxation, to 
raise an annual revenue exceeding the 
annual expenditure in normal times. 

Henry was probably the one states¬ 
man of the day who realized the actual 
weakness of Spain and the potential 
power of a Germany united under the 
Austrian Hapsburgs and allied with 
the Spanish Hapsburg. If such a com¬ 
bination should be brought about, 
France, facing Germany on the east 
and Spain on the south, would be be¬ 
tween the upper and, nether m illstones. 
,A primary condition, Tiow^f^bFsuch 
a Hapsburg consolidation -would be 
the suppression .of German Protestant' 
"asm. Ferdinand 1 and Maxmilian II 
: had maintained a steady toleration in 
their own principalities and strict im¬ 
perial neutrality in matters of religion; 
but Rudolf II and his nephew Ferdi¬ 
nand of Ca'rirrthia, who was expected 
in course of time to enter on the whole 
Hapsburg inheritance, both displayed 
a marked inclination to come out as 
zealous Catholics. 

It was therefore Henryjs policy to 
foster, in German Protestant states 
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PURITAN SQUIRE WHO MADE 
HISTORY 

This portrait of Oliver Cromwell frequently 
considered to be Hie best likeness was painted 
by Samuel Cooper and the original is at Sid¬ 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge He emerged 
during the Civil War as a great leader and 
organizer 

Photo, Stem n and Sons 

particularly, a fear of the revival of 
aggressive Hapsburg Catholicism, and 
to persuade them to look to Catholic 
but tolerant France as the champion 
of toleration A league of Protestant 
powers with Catholic Fiance at its 
head could not be aggressively Protes¬ 
tant, and would be a guarantee of 
European peace—besides being very 
useful to France as a check on the 
Hapsburgs and as increasing her own 
international influence. 

Henry’s diplomacy was working to 
bring about the league of his vision 
when Rudolf helped him by a palpable 
attempt to get the succession to 
Juliers, Cleves and other western prin¬ 
cipalities into his own hands. It was 
just such an opportunity as Henry 
wanted; his plans were formed, and he 
was on the very verge of armed inter¬ 
vention when he was assassinated by 


the fanatic Ravaillac (1610). The 
whole scheme collapsed, the newly 
formed confederacy crumbled, and 
France was left to the regency of his 
queen, Marie de’ Medici, the mother 
of the new nine-year-old king, Louis 

xm. 

For the next fifteen years France 
counted in Europe no more than Eng¬ 
land under the “Scottish Solomon,” 
who suffered from an ineradicable con¬ 
viction that his neighbors would 
listen to reason when they had arms 
in their hands and he had none. The 
promptitude of a Catholic faction, 
supported by the Paris Parlement, 
secured the French regency to the 
queen mother, Henry having made no 
arrangements to ensure the continuity 
of his policy when he should not be 
there to direct it. Mane was a Catho¬ 
lic partisan in the hands of Catholic 
partisans,. Sully in despair retired 
from public life, Protestant alliances 
were the last thing desired by the 
legent, for whom Henry’s conception 



GREAT FRENCH MINISTER 
Sully (1560-1641), appointed, superinten¬ 
dent of finances of France in 1597, was 
Henry fV’s principal adviser Het^fastacd 
financial abuses, lightened taxesrnStint&insd 
tire 

Drawing by Lfnvrt; pjittd Ginuion 
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PRINCE CHARLES AT THE GRINDSTONE 
This broadside of 1651 satirizes the conditions exacted from 
young Prince Charles by the Scottish Presbyterians, before they 
offered him the crown in 1650 Presbyterianism, so strong a 
force in Scotland, is personified holding the young king's nose 
to the grindstone, while “Jockie" turns Hie handle 


intervention in Europe, 
plunged by this time 
into the Thirty Years’ 
War, was impossible 
until the domestic 
troubles of France 
should be brought un¬ 
der control. 


A, pain’s maritime 
war with England 
continued after the 


death of Philip II, 
mainly in the form of 
the raids of English ad¬ 
venturers on Spanish 
commerce, until the ac¬ 
cession of James I in 
England, when peace 
was made, the new 
king making it his busi¬ 
ness to conciliate the 


power which he still 
dreaded. The United 


Provinces continued 


of the Hapsburg menace meant noth¬ 
ing, and France was once more the 
prey of factions. The protests of the 
Paris Parlement, the guardian of the 
constitution, were ignored', the States- 
General were called in 1614, only to 
be dismissed after accomplishing noth¬ 
ing, and not to meet again till 1789. 

As the young king grew up he tried 
to get the reins out of his mother’s 
hands into his own; it was not till 
1622 that he succeeded, and in taking 
over the government took over also 
the services of the mighty minister 
Richelieu, the bishop of Lu^on, who 
had very recently joined the queen. 
This was not a desertion on Richelieu’s 
part. He had no concern with fac¬ 
tions; his policy was the policy of 
Henry—to suppress factions, establish 
toleration, strengthen the crown and 
make France the first power in Europe. 
To that end he had joined the de facto 
government of Marie, and to that end 
he remained in the new de facto gov¬ 
ernment of the king. But effective 


their struggle for inde¬ 
pendence under the leadership of 
William the Silent’s son Maurice of 
Nassau, whose brilliant abilities were 
taxed to the utmost by the skill of 
the Spanish general Spinola. The 
southern provinces of the Netherlands 
did not make common cause with the 
Protestant provinces of the north; but 
the Netherlands were now practically 
cut off from Spain, and in 1609 Philip 
III (1598-1621) made with the 
United Provinces a truce for eleven 
years. Although their independence 
was not therein formally recognized, 
and after the truce lapsed the attempt 
at reconquest was renewed, yet the 
Dutch Republic was from that time 
a sovereign state, ruled by Maurice as 
“stadtholder” till his death in 1625, 
when he was succeeded in that office 
by his brother Frederick Henry 
(1625-47). 

During these years Sweden, Poland 
and Russia were engaged in constant 
conflicts. Sigismund, king of Poland 
and Sweden, having vainly tried to te- 
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cover Sweden for Catholicism, had in 
x 598 to leave the country in the hands 
of his uncle, who seized the Swedish 
crown as Chatles IX in 1604, having 
the nation behind him. Charles was 
succeeded by Gustavus Adolphus 
(1611-32), the “Lion of the North,” 
Sigismund also dying in 1632. In 
Russia the last ruler of the house of 
Rurik, Feodor, the son of Ivan the 
Terrible, had died in 1598, when the 
crown was seized by his brother-in- 
law Boris Godunov. Sigismund, hop¬ 
ing to gain ascendancy in Russia, had 
supported a pretender to the Russian 
throne, Dmitri, who by his aid over¬ 
turned Boris is 1605. Next year a 
rival pretender displaced Dmitri by 
the aid of Charles of Sweden, who had 
no mind to see Sigismund dominating 
Russia. In 1610 he in turn was dis¬ 


placed, and Sigismund made his own 
son tsar, while Charles put up his own 
younger son as a rival candidate. 
Then Charles died, his successor Gus¬ 
tavus was involved in a war with Den¬ 
mark, and the Russian nobles, sick of 
foreign claimants, elected Michael I, 
the first tsar of the house of Ro¬ 
manov (1613), though it was only by 
making considerable territorial conces¬ 
sions both to Sweden and to Poland 
that he was able to procure his own 
recognition, and peace with both coun¬ 
tries, in 1617. 

Since Sigismund still regarded Gus¬ 
tavus as a usurper, war again broke 
out between the two in 1620 for the 
possession of Esthonia and Livonia, 
continuing till Richelieu’s diplomacy 
brought it to an end by the treaty of 
Altmark in 1629, which released Gus- 



ASSASSINATIQN IN PARIS OF HENRY IV BY FRANCOIS RAVAILLAC 
On May 14, 1610, Henry XV of France set out in an open coach to visit Sully at the Arsenal In 
the rue de la Ferronnene the coach was brought to a stop by an obstructing hay wagon, and 
Francois Ravaillac, a visionary fanatic, seized the opportunity to spring at the lung, who 
reading a letter, and stab him just above the heart, severing the aorta. The assassination,, which 
excited profound grief throughout France, is graphically depicted in this contemporary print 
Bibliotkiqve Nationals, Farit; from 'IHitfoire de Fraj tea," Hackette 
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LOUIS Xlir IN BOYHOOD 
From a spoiled child Louis XIII of France 
(1601—43) developed into a weak, though not 
uncourageous man He was a puppet m the 
hands of his mother during her regency, and 
in later years was eclipsed by Richelieu. 

Uffim Gallery, Florence, photo, Ahnart 

tavus to play his brilliant and brief 
part in the Thirty Years’ War. 

Here also -we may note an event the 
importance of which was not immedi¬ 
ately obvious. Prussia had until 1525 
been in possession of the Order of 
Teutonic Knights. In that year the 
last grand master, Albert of Hohen- 
zollern, received the duchy of East 
Prussia as a fief held of the Polish 
monarchy; his son succeeded him as 
duke and lived till 16x8, he had no 
male issue, but his eldest daughter was 
the wife of the head of the house of 
Hohenzollem, John Sigismund, elector 


of Brandenbuig; and the Polish duchy 
of East Piussia, lying outside the Em- 
piie altogether, passed to the Bran, 
denburg electors, who took the title 
of king of Prussia in 1701. 

The actual storm center of Europe 
was the Empiie, which had been only 
on the fringe of the main political 
movements among the western powers 
since the death of Charles V. The 
pacification of Passau and the treaty 
of Augsburg (isss) had provided a 
modus vivendi for the still hostile re¬ 
ligions, and the emperors had ab¬ 
stained from aggressive attempts to 
gather inci eased authority into their 
own hands. The many princes, lay or 
ecclesiastical, were practically inde¬ 
pendent rulers in their own lands, rais¬ 
ing their own troops and levying their 
own taxes. For administrative pur¬ 
poses the principalities were grouped 



MARIE DE’ MEDICI 
Rubens painted * this portrait of Marie de’ 
Medici, who became regent for her son, Louis 
XIII, in 1610 She reversed her husband's 
anti-Hapsburg policy and arranged a marriage 
for Louis XIII with Anne of Austria 
Prado, Madrid, photo, Anderson 
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in “circles,” but the common affairs of third chamber, of “free cities,” had no 

the Empire were decided in the im- effective voice in the decisions of the 

perial diets, practically by the “cham- diet. On the other hand, the em¬ 
ber of princes,” though the imperial perors had developed the practice of 

elections were in the hands of the referring disputes between the princes 

“chamber of electors”—Saxony, Bran- to the arbitration of a sort of privy 

denburg, the Palatine elector and the council whose members were ap- 

archbishops of Cologne, Mainz and pointed by the emperor, known as the 

Trier, with the king of Bohemia, Aulic Council. 

whether the last was or was not the The pacification held as a modus 
emperor himself; for three successive vivendi, because Protestants and 
generations, however, the emperors Catholics were fairly equal in the 

had worn the Bohemian crown. The chamber of princes, and apart from 



THE STATES-QENEHAL OF FRANCE IN PLENARY SESSION 
Marie de' Medici summoned the States-General in 1614 It held its meetings m the great hall 
of the Hotel du Petit-Bourbon, as shown in this contemporary print, the opening session taking 
place on October 14 . The convocation was barren of results, for although the clergy were rea¬ 
sonably accommodating, the differences between the nobility ahd the third estate proved irrecon¬ 
cilable. The three estates presented their memorials to the king on February 23, *615, and the 

Assembly was dismissed 

Btbliathiqut Nationals, Paris, from Larovsse "Htstotre de France 1 lluttr/e ' 
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"THE LION OP THE NORTH” 

This portrait is from the original painting by- 
Van Dyck of Gustavus Adolphus ^ 1504 - 16 ^ 2 ) 
of Sweden, Protestant leader in the Thirty 
Years’ War. One of the greatest captains of 
history, he died m the huur of victory at 
Lut/en 

Pmakathck, Munich, pltoto. Si uckmann A G. 

Bohemia there were three Protestant 
lay electors and three Catholic eccle¬ 
siastical electors. But the balance 
would obviously be upset by changes 
of religion among the princes. The 
Catholics had a safeguard in the terms 
which required an ecclesiastical prince 
to resign if he went over to Protestant¬ 
ism; but the Protestants claimed that 
when this took place a Protestant lay 
bishop or administratoi might be ap¬ 
pointed, who was entitled to the privi¬ 
leges of the prince. A diet predomi¬ 
nantly Protestant would admit such 
administrators, one predominantly 
Catholic would not. The Protestant 
position was further weakened by the 
antagonism between Lutherans and 
Calvinists, whose rights were not rec¬ 
ognized in the terms of the pacifica¬ 
tion. One thing was perfectly clear: 
if the Hapsburgs deserted the attitude 
of neutrality and became partisans on 


either side, trouble was certain to 
ensue. 

Antecedents of the Thirty Years’ War 

ow, when the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury opened, the emperor Rudolf 
and his nephew Ferdinand of Carin- 
thia both very clearly intended to re¬ 
press Protestantism within their own 
dominions The emperor’s bi other 
Matthias, on the other band, as yet 
stood for the former Hapsburg policy 
of toleration. Ferdinand was suc¬ 
cessful; Rudolf failed both in Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia, which were outside 
the Empire and did not come under 
the pacification. The Bohemians were 
the descendants of the Hussites, and 
Protestantism had taken strong root 
in Hungary. In 1606 Hungary re¬ 
volted against Rudolf, Matthias asso¬ 
ciated himself with the rebels, and in 
r6o8 Rudolf had to make over Hun¬ 
gary to his brother, who established 
complete toleration. At the same time 
the Bohemian estates took the op¬ 
portunity of Rudolf’s embarrassments 
to extort from him the “Charter of 
Majesty” which secured freedom of 
worship, and at the same time forbade 
the erection of new churches or re¬ 
ligious establishments without leave of 
the local magnate. Rudolf proving 
restive, Matthias was crowned in his 
place. Next year (16x2) Rudolf died, 
and Matthias was elected emperor. It 
appeared that there would be an im¬ 
perial reversion to the policy of tolera¬ 
tion. 

The Hungarian and Bohemian 
troubles had arisen at the moment 
when Rudolf had involved himself in 
complications in the western parts of 
the Empire. In 1608 Christian of 
Anhalt had drawn together the union 
of the Rhineland Protestants, mostly 
Calvinist, headed by the elector pala¬ 
tine, primarily for defense against 
aggression, which there was reason 
enough to anticipate, on the part of 
Ruddlf and the zealous Catholic Maxi¬ 
milian of Bavaria, who countered by 
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drawing together a Catholic League 
for the protection of Catholic rights, 
in 1610. Meanwhile the succession to 
Cleves and Juliers was contested be¬ 
tween the Protestant houses of Bran¬ 
denburg and Neuburg; and Rudolf’s 
intervention with the obvious inten- 


was easily secured. Hungary acqui¬ 
escently elected Ferdinand. 

The difficulty was in Bohemia. 
Matthias himself was accused of evad¬ 
ing the Charter of Majesty; the rigor 
with which Ferdinand had suppressed 
Protestantism in his own dominions 


tion of getting those prinicpalities was notorious. Left to themselves, 
under Catholic control enabled Henry the Bohemians would certainly claim 
IV to form that wide Protestant the right of electing Matthias’ suc- 
league under his own leadership, cessor, and would elect not the. aggres- 
whose armies he was on the point of sive Catholic Ferdinand but someone 
heading when he was 


struck down by Ravail- 
lac, with the results we 
have already seen. 
Ultimately Juliers went 
to Neuburg, who 
turned Catholic, and 
Cleves to John Sigis- 
mund of Brandenburg, 
who passed from Luth¬ 
eranism to Calvinism. 

In 1612, then, Mat¬ 
thias was king of Bo¬ 
hemia,king of Hungary 
(though Transylvania 
was ruled indepen¬ 
dently by the Calvinist 
Bethlen Gabor, and 
half the country owned 
the sovereignty not of 
the Hapsburg, but of 
the Turk), and em¬ 
peror. He had, as we 
have seen, a record as 
a tolerationist, and he 
did not openly depart 
from it. But he was 
advanced in years, he 
and his surviving 
brothers were childless, 
and he desired the en¬ 
tire Hapsburg inheri¬ 
tance to pass intact to 
the one representative 



of the house in the next 
generation, his nephew 
Ferdinand. As con¬ 
cerned the German, 


provinces, 


agree¬ 


ment of his brothers 


ARCHITECT OF THE FRENCH tyONARpfT? 

The maifl aim of Cardinal Richelieu (1585-1642), here QRiilicd 
by Pmfippe’ 3 e Champaigne, was the aggrandizement of France. 
His diplomacy was successful in crushing the ttoljIfjS £t»d Kufper 
~npte whfl threatened the monarchy, amjJJej 

on die Protestant side in theT$u&r Years'VV ar. 

Th* Lmtvri; photo Matttell 
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definitely Protestant, possibly the 
young elector palatine Frederick, 
whose wife was the lovely daughter of 
the king of England. So the em¬ 
peror’s agents startled the Hungarian 
diet in 1617 by an¬ 
nouncing that the 
Bohemian succes¬ 
sion was not elective 
but hereditary; 

Matthias himself 
had succeeded with¬ 
out formal election. 

The diet, having no 
answer ready for 
this unlooked-for 
proposition, was 
tricked or coerced 
into assenting, and 
Ferdinand as the 
hereditary successor 
of the reigning king 
was at once ac¬ 
knowledged and 
crowned. 

Ferdinand swore 
to observe the Char¬ 
ter, but left the ad¬ 
ministration in the 
hands of a regency. 

When it was too 
late, the opposition 
nobles, headed by Count Thum, pro¬ 
tested against the whole of the proceed¬ 
ings. Matthias ignored the protest, 
and on May 23, 1618, |Thurn and his 
friends entered Prague in arms, hunted 
out ,the regents and pitched them out 
of a. rtop-story window into* the dry 
moat Seventy fdet bel9w. One of them 
cried .‘Out to the Virgin, “Now,” quoth 
the ihurderer, “let his Virgin save him. 
... By God, she hgsl ” The victims 
were alive and were crawling away. 

On the face of it, the outrage and 
the success or punishment of its per¬ 
petrators were the affair of the king 
who had been defied and the subjects 
who, with or without justification, had 
defied him. The Switzers .and the 
Netherlanders had delivered them¬ 
selves from the Hapsburg yoke when 


the promise of success had been far 
less. But they had been carried 
through by an indomitable spirit of 
heroic self-sacrifice for the cause. If 
the Bohemian nobles and people had 
faced Ferdinand in 
that spirit, the few 
half-hearted troops 
ready to take the 
field in the king’s 
service could have 
done little enough 
against them; but 
they had no plans, 
no organization and 
no inclination for 
self-sacrifice. They 
would have col¬ 
lapsed if they had 
not been reinforced 
by troops under the 
adventurer Count 
Mansfeld, released 
from his service by 
Charles Emmanuel 
of Savoy, who hoped 
to deal a blow to the 
Hapsburgs without 
himself taking the 
stage. Mansfeld 
was supposed to be 
in the service of 
the elector palatine, to whom the Bo¬ 
hemian nobles were about to offer 
their crown. Frederick, however, 
promised the rebels the support of the 
Protestant Unjon if Bavaria or other 
princes should come to the support of 
Ferdinand. * 

Nip ( one .-el§e moved. John* George 
.of-Saxony would not countenance war, 
least so long as the terms of the 
pacification were not manifestly 
trampled upon. George William of - 
Brandenburg, who succeeded John r 
Sigismund in 1619, was only anxious * 
to keep clear of trouble; after all, 
Bohemia was not the concern of Ger¬ 
many. Maximilian of Bavaria meant 
to intervene if necessary, but at bis / 
own time and on his own terms. But 4 
Frederick’s ambitions were aroused by ; 



MAXIMILIAN OP BAVARIA 
Maximilian I (1573—1651), elector and 
duke of Bavaria, played an important 
part in the foundation of the Catholic 
League in 1610. This portrait is from 
an engraving by Wolfgang Kilian dated 
1620, showing him at the age of 47. 
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the prospect of gaining the Bohemian, 
crown, which was offered to him by 
the rebels. The idea was repugnant 
to the Lutheran princes, for it would 
raise a Calvinist to the position of the 
most powerful among them, with a 
double vote in the electoral chamber. 
Acceptance might be regarded as a 
breach of the imperial constitution. 
His father-in-law in England had 
only condemnation for the project. 

In March, 1619, Matthias died. 
No alternative candidate could be 
agreed upon, and on August 28 Ferdi¬ 
nand was unanimously elected em¬ 
peror. The day befote, Frederick had 
been formally elected king of Bo¬ 
hemia. A month later he accepted 
the election and in November was 


crowned in state at Prague. No one 
would move in his support. Bethlen 
Gabor, of Transylvania, who had at 
first joined himself with the Bohemi¬ 
ans, found that he could extract more 
satisfactory terms from Ferdinand 
than from his allies, and made his 
peace. Just twelve months after his 
coronation, the “Winter King’s” forces 
were shattered by the imperial general 
Tilly at the White Hill close to 
Piague, and Frederick and his wife 
were seeking an asylum with Maurice 
of Nassau at The Hague. 

Maximilian of Bavaria Intervenes 

hen Frederick accepted the Bo¬ 
hemian crown and took up arms 
against the einperor, the war became 



EMPEROR RUDOLF II CEDING THE CROWN OF HUNGARY TO MATTHIAS 
Protestantism had taken strong root m Hungary and dissatisfaction with the emperor Rudolf II's 
anti-Protestant policy led to his more tolerant brother Matthias taking over the control of affairs 
there in 1605, His general policy was displeasing to the einperor, hot Matthias sectored the sup¬ 
port of the national party, gathered an army, and in 1608 compelled Rudolf to c$de tb* crown 
of Hungary to him. Its ceremonial transfer is thus depicted in Gottfried's Historical Chron¬ 
icle, 1657. 

British Museum 
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FERDINAND II 

This illustration from an engraving by Wolf¬ 
gang Kilian shows Ferdinand II in state robes. 
He is wearing the reputed crown of Charle¬ 
magne, and the cope of tlie Holy Roman 
Empire. 

British Museum 

not merely a Bohemian but an im¬ 
perial war. It was time for Maxi¬ 
milian of Bavaria to intervene. He 
brought the forces of his Catholic 
League into action; Tilly was the 
League’s officer, and the troops at the 
White Hill were mainly the League’s 
troops. The Protestant Union armed 
itself, but otherwise it awaited events. 
Frederick’s rash action " "drot?6' 
zealous constitutionalist John George 
to the emperor’s side; Frederick, as 
King James also held, was manifestly 
in the wrong. Spain, however, had 
already joined with Ferthand, and 
Spanish troops from the Netherlands 
were overrunning the Lower or 
Khenish Palatinate, which was sep¬ 


arated widely from the Upper 
Palatinate bordering on Bavaria. 
Maximilian meant to have the Upper 
Palatinate for himself, with the elec¬ 
toral honors transferred from the 
Palatinate to Bavaria. 

Frederick was put to the “ban of 
the empire,” in other words, outlawed 
for treason. Maximilian occupied the 
Palatinate, while the Bohemian rebels 
were relentlessly crushed, their estates 
forfeited, and their leaders put to 
death. The eleven years’ truce be¬ 
tween Spain and the Dutch lapsed, 
and the renewal of the Dutch war 
withdrew Spanish troops to the 
Netherlands. The cause of Frederick 
was defended only by the adventurers 
Ernst, Count von Mansfeld, and 
Christian of Halberstadt, with their 
mercenaries, who maintained them¬ 
selves by plundering friends as ruth¬ 
lessly as foes. 



GENERALISSIMO OF THE IMPERIAL 
■i ARMIES 

This portrait df Albrecht von Wallenstein 
(1583-1634) was painted-hy Van Dyck. At 
the outbreak of the Thirty Tears’ War, in 
1618, he joined the emperor Fdrdmand II, and 
in 1626 held the supreme command. Jealousy 
and intrigue led to his assassination in 1634. 
Pinaiothek. Munich 
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The imperialists then were sweep¬ 
ing the board, and their success was 
alarming, going far beyond the legiti¬ 
mate suppression of the Bohemian re¬ 
volt and the adequate penalization of 
Frederick, When Maximilian in 1623 
was formally given the electoral dig¬ 
nity and the administration of the 
Palatinate, the German balance was 
entirely upset. Protestant onlookers 
outside Germany became nervous, and 
King James set about forming a 
league, which might have been most 
effective if he had possessed efficient 
ministers and money. Having broken 
with Spain, he got the promise of sup¬ 
port from France, where Richelieu 
was just beginning to exercise the 
supreme influence. His offers to Gus- 


tavus were not sufficiently attractive; 
but he brought in Christian of Den¬ 
mark, who, as duke of Holstein, was 
a prince of the Empire, as well as some 
of the Lutherans of North Germany 
—Saxony and Brandenburg still re' 
fused to budge. 

Emergence of Wallenstein 

he French intervention was never 
intended to be active, and the 
English intervention was a mere fiasco. 
James died at the beginning of 1625, 
and Charles I was immediately in¬ 
volved in a paralyzing conflict with a 
parliament which was willing enough 
for a Spanish war, but took no in¬ 
terest in the restoration of the king’s 
brother-in-law in the Palatinate, and 


CRIME THAT PRECIPITATED WAR: THE "DEFENESTRATION- OF PRAGtlE’* 
War between Bohemia and the emperor Matthias in 1618 was precipitated by the incident de¬ 
picted in this almost contemporary engraving by M. Menan in Gottfried’s Historical Chronicle. 
Indignant with the emperor’s increasingly ultramontane policy the Bohemian Protestant leaders, 
headed by Count Thurn, proceeded to the Hradcany palace at Prague, and on hfay 33 denounced 
the emperor’s most trusted councillors Martinic and Slavata, and hurled them out of the window. 
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LOUIS XIII IN HIS PRIME 
This fine bronze statue by Simon Guillam pre¬ 
sents all the more attractive qualities of Louis 
XIII Physically he was an active man, fond 
of field sports and violent exercises, and played 
* soldierly part m the siege ut La Rochdle. 

The Louvt c; photo, Ciraudon 

would vote no supplies so long as 
Charles’s favorite Buckingham re¬ 
mained in power. France was too 
deeply engaged with domestic troubles 
for a militant foreig n policy. Chris¬ 
tian of~^enmafE~put up a fairly 
creditable fight for two years. But 
the determining factor was the appear¬ 
ance of Wallenstein. 

Albrecht von Wallenstein was a Bo¬ 
hemian noble who had fought on the 
imperial side in the Bohemian war. 
He had acquired vast wealth by mar¬ 
riage. He offered to raise a volunteer 
army under his own command, and 


that offer Ferdinand accepted. His 
volunteer aimy was an army of mer¬ 
cenaries who were ready to sell their 
swoids to any captain and any cause, 
to serve with entire fidelity according 
to the established mercenaiy code of 
honor, and to change sides without 
compunction the instant that the 
agreed period of service was at an 
end. The method of pay was unpiece- 
dented; Wallenstein must have the im¬ 
perial authority to exact contributions, 
instead of letting his mercenaries live 
at free quarters on the population. 
Such an army, organized and led by 
such a general, was an instrument of 
war more formidable in the field and 
hardly less desolating in its move¬ 
ments than any which had yet made 
its appearance. 

In 1627 Christian was driven off the 
field; next year Wallenstein made his 
one serious failure before Stralsund, 
which could not be blockaded on the 
sea side and defied storming on the 
land side. In 1629 this phase of the 
war ended with the treaty of Liibeck, 
which appeared to satisfy the claims 
of those Lutherans and Calvinists who 
had abstained from active hostilities. 
Yet even at the moment when the 
peace was made its whole value was 
shattered by a colossal blunder on the 
part of Ferdinand, who, at the insti¬ 
gation of Maximilian, issued the fatal 
Edict of Restitution, requiring the res¬ 
toration to the Church of all lands 
secularized since 1552, when the pre¬ 
vious secularizations had been con¬ 
firmed by the Passau pacification. A 
fresh outbreak was inevitable; no one 
was ready to surrender secularized 
lands. 

In fact, the real question of the mo¬ 
ment in Germany was whether Maxi¬ 
milian and his League or Wallenstein 
was to hold . the ascendancy with 
Ferdinand. Maximilian and Ferdi¬ 
nand were both bent on the suppres¬ 
sion of Protestantism. Wallenstein’s 
aim was purely political; he was in¬ 
different on the religions—there were 
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almost as many Protestants as Catho¬ 
lics in his armies—but he meant to 
create a supreme army owing alle¬ 
giance to no one but the emperor and 
the emperor’s general and right-hand 
man, Albert of Wallenstein. Thus 
would the central imperial authority 
be firmly established, but only on the 
basis of toleration, not on the domi¬ 
nation of one group. What the next 
stage might be was another matter. 

The League could not possibly rec¬ 
oncile itself to his aims, which meant 
the subordination of the princes to the 
emperor and the abandonment of their 
own primary aim. Ferdinand had to 
choose between the imperial project 
and the religious project, he could 


not get both, and when he followed the 
lead of Maximilian he definitely alien¬ 
ated Wallenstein. A year after Lti- 
beck, Wallenstein was dismissed, to 
await the day when the emperor 
should be forced to recall him. A 
month before his dismissal Gustavus 
of Sweden landed at Usedom on the 
Baltic. 

Influence of Cardinal Richelieu 
he intervention of Gustavus as the 
Protestant hero of the day was 
largely the work of a statesman who 
certainly was not a Protestant hero. 
Cardinal Richelieu. Since 1624 he 
had been all-powerful with King 
Louis. In one of its aspects, the fac- 




PLAN OF LA ROCHELLE HARBOR DURING THE SIEGE OF 1628 
rhis is a portion of an engraving published in Paris m 1649 illustrating the siege of La Rochdlp 
by Cardinal Richelieu in 16.28 The city held out for a year, but despite some assistance from 
English troops under Buckingham and the vigor of the mayor Guitou, starvation eventually 

drove the people to surrender. 

From Valdor, "Lndmnei Juiti XIII Monumenta" 
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tion fighting in France of the previous to be a danger to the royal govern- 


years had resolved itself into a conflict 
between the always Catholic gov¬ 
ernment and the Huguenot nobles, 
the latter striving not so much for 
religious liberty as for political inde¬ 
pendence. Their defeat in 1623 de¬ 
prived them of certain of the fortresses 
which the Nantes Edict had placed in 
their hands. Nevertheless they were 
in arms again in 1625, when they 
were again defeated, and once more in 
1627. The center of their resistance 
to the government forces was La 
Rochelle, which heroically endured a 
long siege, but was at last starved into 
surrender by the completeness of the 
blockade, in contrast to the failure of 
Wallenstein before Stralsund in the 
same year (October, 1628). The 
Huguenots continued the struggle in 
the south, but it had now become 
hopeless. They surrendered in the 
following year. But Richelieu’s policy 
was the policy of Henry IV. The 
terms of the treaty of Alais (1629) de¬ 
prived them of their fortresses, and 
therewith of the temptation to armed 
rebellion, but otherwise in effect con¬ 
firmed the rights and privileges con¬ 
ferred on them by the Edict of Nantes. 
The Huguenots as Huguenots ceased 


ment. 

But when the Huguenots were not 
taking the stage, there were ceaseless 
intrigues among the other nobles, 
eager to recover the ancient feudal in¬ 
dependence which was incompatible 
with a strong central government, 
against the influence of Richelieu, 
which was directed to the strengthen¬ 
ing of the crown. Louis stood loyally 
by the great minister, not because he 
loved but because he trusted him. It 
was still long, however, before Riche¬ 
lieu had mastered his enemies, and 
long therefore before he could throw 
France fully into the European 
struggle. 

But Richelieu all through had a 
definite policy—to keep Germany 
from consolidation, to extend France 
to her “natural” boundary, the Rhine, 
at the expense of Spain and of the 
Empire, and to establish a footing in 
North Italy. He had encouraged the 
entry of Denmark into the war in 
1624. He recognized the menace in 
Wallenstein’s imperial policy, and his 
agents worked hard and successfully 
for the great man’s dismissal in 1630; 
but he did not intend Maximilian’s 
policy to attain success, and when 



VICTORIOUS ENTRY OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS INTO MUNICH 
After wintering at Mainz, Qustavus Adolphus at the head of his Swedish-Saxon army pursued 
Tilly through Bavaria to Ingolstadt, where Tilly died of wounds, garrisoned Augsburg and Ulm, 
and on May 16 , 1632 , arrived before Munich. On May 18 , as recorded in the contemporary 
broadsheet containing this illustration, the citizens surrendered the keys to him and he made a 
triumphal entry into the town, followed by the king of Bohemia, the elector of Saxony and 

other princes. 

From 0. lager. "Weltgeschichto," Velhagcn Sr Kissing 
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POWERFUL SWEDISH STATESMAN 
The organising genius of his chancellor. Count 
Oxenstierna, wa-. an important factor in the success 
of .Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years' War. 
This is an engraving after a painting of the count 
by Michiel van Miereveld. 


Christian of Denmark was beaten 
he set about substituting Gustavus 
for him as leader of the Protes¬ 
tants. Working always by di¬ 
plomacy, it was he more than any¬ 
one else who brought about the 
pacification with Sigismund which 
set the Swedish king free for his 
task in Germany. He would have 
wished to make Gustavus his own 
tool, but such hopes were doomed 
to disappointment, and Gustavus 
took up his work entirely his own 
master. French help might be de¬ 
sirable, but it must be given only 
on his own terms. 

Now, it was only quite a small 
section of Protestant Germany 
that had hitherto taken active part 
in the conflict. The Lutherans 
had always tried to persuade them¬ 
selves that if they maintained a 
strictly constitutional attitude 
their rights would be respected. 
Even now they hoped that they 
would be able to get the Edict of 
Restitution withdrawn, and they 
showed no readiness to be rescued 
by a foreign champion. On the 
other hand, the dismissal of Wal¬ 
lenstein and the disbanding of most of 
his army paralyzed the action of the 
imperialists. Gustavus organized his 
position in Pomerania, and struck his 
bargain with Richelieu. Magdeburg 
openly revolted, and called for aid, 
which he could not give, because 
Brandenburg, stubbornly inert, lay be¬ 
tween; and no German princes joined 
him. ___ 

The Sack of Magdeburg 

N March, 1631, Tilly opened an 
attack which was foiled, and fell 
back to lay siege to Magdeburg. 
Still Brandenburg and Saxdny blocked 
the way, and in May Magdeburg fell 
and was put to the sack with an ac¬ 
companiment of rapine, lust and 
cruelty which has become proverbial. 
Thereupon John George was ordered 
to dismiss the forces held in readiness 


in case of accidents; he refused, and 
Tilly invaded Saxony. That ended 
the neutrality of both Saxony and 
Brandenburg. With his new allies 
Gustavus marched against Tilly and 
shattered his army at Breitenfeld in 
September. 

For fourteen months triumph fol¬ 
lowed triumph. His progress virtu¬ 
ally resolved itself into a continuous 
chain of successes. By marching on 
the Rhine he secured all North Ger¬ 
many, which no longer held back froth 
joining him. He rejected overtures 
from Wallenstein—one or the other 
might head a united or a Protestant 
Germany, but to share the headship 
was impossible. From the west he 
turned to Nuremburg; thence , he ad¬ 
vanced on Munich, defeating and 
killing Tilly on the way. Ferdinand 
found no hope, save in recalling Wal- 
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ienstein on his own terms. The dis¬ 
banded army sprang to life again. 
Wallenstein marched on Nuremburg; 
Gustavus tried in vain to storm his 
entrenchments and then to entice him 
into a pitched battle by a withdrawal. 
Wallenstein, instead of pursuing him, 
threw himself on Saxony; Gustavus 
pursued him, caught him up before 
he had formed his entrenchment camp, 
and won at Liitzen what would have 
been the decisive battle had he not 
been himself slain in the hour of vic¬ 
tory. 

The death of Gustavus again 
changed the whole character of the 
war, as his entry had changed it. 
Without him, it had neither lofty pur¬ 
pose nor an inspiring personality. 
Whatever Wallenstein’s intentions 
might be, they did not include a sec¬ 
ond retirement or the occupation of 
any secondary place. Thenceforth 
everyone concerned was striving to 
win whatever could be snatched out 
of the welter. The Lutherans had 
committed themselves at last, and 
must fight out their own salvation. 
The League could by no possibility 
compromise with Wallenstein; Ferdi¬ 
nand could hardly hope that Wallen¬ 


stein’s victory would leave to himself 
anything more than a shadow of 
power. The Swedish government, now 
under the youthful Queen Christina, 
was guided by Gustavus’ very able 
minister Oxenstierna, who intended to 
have at least the whole of the prov¬ 
inces on the Baltic; he drew together 
the western Germans, who were bound 
to support him, in the League of Heil- 
bronn under the captaincy of Bernard 
of Saxe-Weimar. 

Richelieu's Position Strengthened 

allenstein then was playing his 
own hand in his own way. In 
1634 Ferdinand took the decisive step 
of again dismissing him. Wallenstein 
ignored the order, and marched to 
hold a conference with Bernard, when 
he was assassinated by a band of his 
own mercenaries who had made up 
their minds that their faith was 
pledged not to him but to the emperor. 
Six months later Bernard and the 
Swedish general Horn were heavily 
defeated at Nordlingen; but the effect 
was to drive the Heilbronn League 
into the arms of Richelieu, who had 
now so completely mastered the oppo¬ 
sition in France that he was ready to 




MURDER OF WALLENSTEIN AND HIS ASSOCIATES BY MERCENARIES 
These engraving*: by Matthew Merian show the scenes that took place on the night of February 
as, 1634 , at Eger Left A hand qf mercenaries broke into the house whither Wallenstein's sup¬ 
porters had been treacherously decoyed, and murdered them. Right • They went to the house 
where Wallenstein was staying and pursued him to his bedroom, where he was slam by a thrust 
from Captain Devereaux’s partisan. The crime was generally understood to have die em¬ 
peror's approval 

From Winter, "Geschichte it* Dreissiffjohrigm Krieges" 
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take a more direct part in the war. 
Also he had been strengthening his 
position in the Rhineland and in Italy, 
where he had secuied an entry through 
Savoy and blocked communication 
with Germany through the Valtellinc. 

So in 1635 Ferdinand made with 
John George, who had refused to join 
the Heilbronn league, the peace of 
Prague, which brought Saxony and 
Brandenburg to his side, practically 
returning to the peace of Liibeck with¬ 
out the Restitution Edict. The Heil¬ 
bronn league would have been forced 
to submit but for its foreign allies, 
France and Sweden—and, immedi¬ 
ately preceding the peace of Prague, 
France declared war on Ferdinand’s 
ally, Spain. France, Sweden and the 
Heilbronn league maintained the 
struggle, which, on the part of France 
and Sweden, was simply for territorial 
gain. 



GREAT FRENCH MARSHAL 
This pastel portrait of Turenne, marshal of 
France, is one of the masterpieces of Robert 
Nanteuil, end was painted in 1665 when the 
great general was 54 Turenne was a promi¬ 
nent figure in the Thirty Years’ War. 

The louvre; photo, Girandon 



DISCIPLE OF RICHELIEU 
Cardinal Mazarin ( 1602 - 61 ), chosen by Riche¬ 
lieu as his successor, continued his patron's 
policy of centralizing monarchical power. His 
Italian* gift for fntrigue procured his triumph 
in the Fronde Wars and peace with Spain 
in 1659 . 

Painting b$ ttignard, Muscr de Chantilly; photo, 
Giron don 

France brought four armies into the 
field, at first with little enough suc¬ 
cess. Rut in 1637 Ferdinand II was 
succeeded by Ferdinand III, a much 
feebler personality; next year Bernard 
practically made himself master of 
Alsace. His death in 1639 averted 
the serious quarrel between him and 
Richelieu which was imminent, and 
the conquered province was held for 
France. In 1640 Catalonia revolted 
against Spain, and Portugal followed 
suit, proclaiming John of Braganza 
king, the legitimate claim of his hou^e 
having been simply pushed aside when 
Philip II usurped the Portuguese 
throne in 1580. Saxony had so far 
been on the imperial side, embarrass¬ 
ing the Swedes and suffering at their 
hands; but in 1640 George William of 
Brandenburg died, and die new dec- 
tor, Frederick William, at once sought 
an accommodation with the Swedes, 
and retired from the war, an example 
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followed three years later by John 
George. 

When Richelieu died in 1642 his 
aims were all but attained. He had 
crushed the disintegrating forces in 
France; he had secured Alsace; he 
had secured Roussillon, a secular bone 
of contention with Spain, to which it 
gave the entry. Savoy was under a 
friendly regent, the mother of the 
young duke, who owed her position to 
France; the Valtelline was held by 
friendly Switzers. The Wallenstein 
scheme for a consolidated military 
German empire was past resuscitation 
t il it materialized attain in the days of 
Bismarck. 

Louis died six months after Riche¬ 
lieu. His son and successor, Louis 
XIV, was four years old, and the 
regency was secured by the parlement 


for the queen mother, Anne of Aus¬ 
tria, who chose for her minister the 
supple Italian cardinal, Mazarin, 
Troublous times were in store; but 
the position was stabilized by the 
young Conde’s dramatic victory over 
the Spaniards at Rocroy. The in¬ 
terest of the continued fighting is 
purely military, Conde achieving an 
immense reputation, while Turenne 
was proving himself to be one of the 
greatest soldiers the world has known. 
Germany was utterly exhausted, and 
fought on only to escape the surrender 
of German soil to Swedes or French, 
who fought on because each wanted 
to snatch more. The final battle was 
fought at Zusmarshausen in 1648 
(May). 

Negotiations had long been floating 
on all sides. In October the long- 



ANNE OF AUSTRIA PRESIDING OVER THE PARIS PARLEMENT 
Louis XIV was not five years old when he became king of France on May 14 , 1643 . By the 
terns of Louis XIII’s will, Anne of Austria was nominated regent, and four days after her 
son's accession she summoned the Parlement of Paris and secured their ratification of her ap¬ 
pointment. This contemporary engraving'shows the Parlement in session, with the boy-king 
seated under a canopy of state and the queen-regent, wearing widow’s weeds, beside him. 

Front Larousse, “Histoire ie France tllnstfle" 
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FRONDEURS AND MAZARINS IN THE BATTLE OF S. ANTOINE 
Tina old print illustrates a particularly dramatic engagement in the Fronde Conde marching 
on Pans was overtaken on July a, i6sa, by the royal troops under Turenne and hemmed in in the 
Tauhourg S Antoine with the Porte S Antoine closed at his back The Frondeua were on the 
point of being annihilated when the duchess of Montpensier persuaded the citizens to open the 
gate and admit them, and herself turned the guns of the Bastille upon Turenne s forces 

and routed them 

Cabinet dec Bstampex, Parts, from Larouise, "Hutoire ic France ithutrfe'’ 


drawn-out agony was eventually 
brought to an end by the peace of 
Westphalia, largely because the young 
queen of Sweden, Christina, who had 
a very strong will of her own, insisted 
on moderating the demands of her 
ministers. France retained Alsace, 
except Strassburg, which remained a 
free city of the Empire. Pomerania 
was divided between Sweden and 
Brandenburg. The Lower or Rhenish 
Palatinate, with the old electoral dig¬ 
nity, was restored to the eldest son of 
Frederick, who was a Catholic; Ba¬ 
varia kept the Upper Palatinate and 
her new electoral dignity, so that there 
were now eight electors. Also, the 
treaty for the first time recognized 
both Holland and Switzerland as in¬ 
dependent sovereign states. But the 
war between France and Spain, begun 


m 163 Si was not affected by the 
treaty, and dragged on for eleven 
years longer. In Germany the inde¬ 
pendence of every prince, Lutheran or 
Calvinist, in matters of religion was 
recognized. The wars of religion, in 
the international sense, were over. 

At the moment when the Thirty 
Years’ War was ending, the Paris 
Parlement was attempting to assert 
constitutional rights bearing a close 
resemblance to those which the Eng¬ 
lish parliament had claimed for cen¬ 
turies. The absolutism established by 
Richelieu was being exercised by a 
Spanish regent and an Italian min¬ 
ister; and this body of lawyers sought 
to bring some check on it, in the 
absence of any other body endowed 
with legal powers. Some of the nobles 
associated themselves with the move- 
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CHARLES II LANDING AT DOVER AT THE RESTORATION 
This animated print corroborates Samuel PepyV well known account of the enthusiastic scenes 
at Dover when, on May 26 1660 , King Charles II set foot on English soil aftei his long exile 
"Infinite the crowd of people and the horsemen, citizens, and noblemen of all sorts He 
{hiked awhile with General Monk and 0 tilers, and so into a stately coach there set for linn, 
and so away through the town towards Canterbury The shouting and joy expressed by 

all is past imagination ” 

Butish Museum 


ment, with the object of strengthen¬ 
ing not the lawyers but their own 
license of action. The party became 
known as the Fronde; and what had 
started as a constitutional movement 
degenerated into a struggle between 
the court party and the nobles of the 
Fronde, who were headed by Conde. 

This civil war of the Fronde went 
on with startling changes of fortune 
till Turenne finally joined the court 
party, suppressed the Frondeurs, and 
drove Cond6 to exile in Spain, which 
was glad enough to employ his mili¬ 
tary talents against his own country¬ 
men, in. 1652. The Spanish war had 
been in progress all the time, but, for¬ 
tunately for France, the revolts of 
Catalonia and Portugal, diversified by 
a democratic revolt in Naples .under 
a leader known as Masaniello, had 
prevented Spain from making ade¬ 
quate use of her opportunity, though 
she had gained ground in what were 
to be known as the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands, Cond6 had turned the patriotic 


tide against himself in France by 
associating himself with the national 
enemy. 

Attitude of the Commonwealth 

eanw htle England had be¬ 
headed her king thiee months 
after Westphalia; Charles II was an 
exile; the Commonwealth had crushed 
revolt in Ireland and subjugated Scot¬ 
land, had embarked on a naval war 
with the Dutch, and was on the point 
of passing under the rule of Crom¬ 
well’s military dictatorship. The 
Dutch Republic was under the rule of 
an oligarchy headed by John de Witt, 
the infant William of Orange being 
held under close tutelage. Both Spain 
and France were soon considering the 
possibility of attracting England to an 
alliance; while Cromwell’s ideas on 
foreign policy were those of an Eliza¬ 
bethan Protestant who still regarded 
Protestantism as at stake and Spain 
as presumably the enemy. In no case 
would he ally with a power which he 
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counted hostile to Protestantism. He 
was still suspicious of France—though 
he closed down the Dutch vvai readily 
in 1654—when he opened an attack 
on Spain in the West Indies in 1655. 

So far nothing decisive had taken 
place in the Franco-Spanish war; but 
next year Mazarin satisfied Cromwell 
by intervening m Savoy to stop the 
persecution of the Protestant Vaudois, 
and m 1657 Cromwell sent his Iron¬ 
sides to join Turenne’s army in the 
Netherlands, with decisive effect on 
the campaign in that quarter. The 
scale having once turned thoroughly 
m favor of France, it was convenient 
for Mazarin that Cromwell died 
(Sept., 1658) and 
chaos again beset the 
government in Eng¬ 
land, so that Mazarin 
was able to end the 
Spanish war by the 
peace of the Pyrenees 
in 1659, unhampered 
by English demands. 

France, besides all 
that she held at the 
peace of Westphalia, 
had secured a right of 
way through Lor- 
laine, a foothold in 
the Netherlands, and 
beyond the Rhine a 
group of practically 
dependent German 
principalities and the 
assured friendship of 
the Dutch Republic 

In 1660 Mazarin 
retired, surrendering 
the reins of govern¬ 
ment not to a new 
minister, but into the 
hands of the young 
king Louis XIV him¬ 
self, at the moment 
when his cousin 
Charles II was re¬ 
called” to England 
amid the rejoicings of 
the entire population. 


Two years earlier the still younger Leo¬ 
pold I succeeded Ferdinand III as em¬ 
peror, and king of Bohemia and Hun- 
gaiy. The marriages of Louis in 1660 
and Leopold m 1665, each a son of a 
sister of Philip IV of Spain, to Philip’s 
elder and younger daughters respec¬ 
tively, were fraught with grave conse¬ 
quences to the maintenance of peace in 
Europe. 

We turn now to the three Baltic 
kingdoms, Poland, Sweden and Den¬ 
mark, to which must be added Bran¬ 
denburg, since its acquisition of 
eastern Pomerania with a Baltic 
William, known as the Great Elector, 
took the place of his inefficient father, 



FREDERICK WILLIAM, THE GREAT ELECTOR 
Succeeding his father es elector of Brandenhurg m 1640 , Frederick 
William ( 1620 - 88 ) greatly extended his dominions, founded the 
Brandenburg-Prussian army and the Frussian navy, and estab¬ 
lished Prussia as an independent duchy This engraving is after 
the painting by Govaert Flmck, c. 1660 
British- Ifustum 
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CHARLES GUSTAVUS X 
Charles X of Sweden ( 1622 - 60 ) was cousin 
to Queen Christina and their marriage was 
strongly urged by Oxenstierna. Christina, 
however, disliking masculine control, appointed 
him her successor and he was crowned on her 
abdication. 

British Museum 

George William, in 1640, and devoted 
his first years to the recuperation of 
which his dominion stood in sore need. 
It became his ambition and his busi¬ 
ness to raise Brandenburg to the posi¬ 
tion of the strongest state in North 
Germany, and the leader of the Prot¬ 
estants. She was at last in possession 
of a seaboard on the Baltic, but he 
wanted not half but the whole of 
Pomerania. She had her outpost in 
the west, in Cieves; and she had her 
duchy of East Prussia as a fief of the 
Polish crown, but between East 
Prussia and Pomerania lay West 
Prussia; to consolidate his dominion 
and make it territorially continuous, 
be wanted West Prussia also, and he 
wanted both in independent sov¬ 
ereignty, and not merely as a noble of 
Poland. 


Queen Christina in Sweden enjoyed 
a brief and brilliant reign. But the 
daughter of Gustavus turned Catholic; 
she had no doubt that the ruler of 
Sweden ought to be a Lutheran; and 
in 1654, at the age of twenty-eight, 
she abdicated in favor of her cousin, 
Charles X. John Casimir of Poland^ 
whose father Sigismund had once been 
king of Sweden, refused to lecognize 
Charles’s. title. Charles, a brilliant 
soldier, like so many others of the 
house of Vasa, flung himself on Po¬ 
land, marching through East Pomer¬ 
ania, where he extorted a free passage 
from Frederick William, routed John 
Casimir, and then, doubting the elec¬ 
tor’s fidelity, marched into East 
Prussia and required him to acknowl¬ 
edge his own suzerainty in place of 
John Casimir’s. But Poland was not 
conquered; Denmark, alarmed by his 



QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN 

Christina (1626-89) succeeded Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus on the throne of Sweden in 1632 and 
assumed power in 1644. She was an excep¬ 
tionally brilliant woman, but extravagant and 
impulsive, and in the year 1634 she abdicated. 

Portrait by Sebastian Bourdon, Versailles Gallery 
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successes, was threatening an attack; 
and he had to return to Sweden, 
thinking that he had secured Branden¬ 
burg by ceding East Prussia in full 
sovereignty. 

But in 1657 he was fighting the 
Danes, and Frederick William went 
over to John Casimir, who bought him 
by confirming on his own account the 
cession made by Charles. Charles 
completely defeated Frederick III of 
Denmark in an amazing winter cam¬ 
paign, marching his forces over the 
frozen sea, extorted from him the 
treaty of Roeskilde, and, not content 
with that, renewed the war in 1659, 
thereby bringing both Holland and 
Brandenburg to the aid of Denmark. 


His death in February, 1660, ended 
the war; and the treaties of Oliva and 
Copenhagen, the counterpart in the 
north of the treaties of Westphalia and 
the Pyrenees, retained for Sweden 
what she had actually won from Den¬ 
mark, and left Frederick William his 
East Prussian duchy in full sover¬ 
eignty, while John Casimir aban¬ 
doned his claim to the Swedish crown, 
now worn by the infant Charles XI. 

The Turks Revive Their Empire 

minous for the West was the re¬ 
vival of aggressive energy in the 
Turkish empire at this time under the 
great wazir Mohammed Kiuprili. 
Since the death of Suleiman the Mag- 




THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 

After 65 days at sea, crowded into a 180-ton sailing ship, 120 Mayflower passengers Were 
landed at Plymouth in the snow, December at, 1620, as shown in John Singer Sargent’s famous 
painting. They bad paid for passage further south, but the Dutch bribed th,e ship's captain 
to keep away from Holland’s colonies Scurvy, starvation and communism stunted the colony's 
growth. After four years Plymouth had only 32 log lints and 180 people But when Governor 
Bradford-permitted individual ownership growth and prosperity followed. Twenty years later 
3.000 inhabitants were settled in ten flourishing tow nships. 
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'nificent and the battle of Lepanto, the 
,Turks had sunk into torpor, till in 
1645 Sultan Ibrahim roused himself 
to attack the Venetians in Crete. 
Venice, however, more than held her 
own under the captaincy of Mocenigo, 
till the sultan was deposed and the 
mother of the new sultan, Mohammed 
III, appointed wazir Kiuprili—an 
Albanian—old but energetic. He at 
once set about a vigorous and drastic 
reorganization, defeated and killed 
Mocenigo, laid resolute siege to 
Candia, and turned to make the sov¬ 
ereign power of the Porte felt in 
Transylvania, where at the moment 
of his death in 1661 the party of in¬ 
dependence was led by Kemenyi, who 
had just appealed to the emperor Leo¬ 
pold for support. 


Settlements in the New World 
N the Far West during this cen¬ 
tury English colonists established 
themselves in two groups of colonies, 
the planters in the south and the 
farmers and traders of New En gland 
in the north, along the North Ameri¬ 
can seaboard, while Frenchmen, under 
Champlain and other doughty leaders, 
were pioneering and planting them¬ 
selves in the basin of the St. Lawrence 
and at Port Royal (1605), the Dutch 
occupied on the Hudson a wedge be¬ 
tween the two English groups, and all 
three were occupying West Indian 
islands not in actual occupation by 
Spaniards. From the Spaniards them¬ 
selves Cromwell appropriated the 
great island of Jamaica, which was 
captured and held in 1655. 


MAP OP NEW FRANCE, WITH NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 
Following Cabot’s discovery of Newfoundland, Jacques Cartiei in 1534 sailed down the straits 
of Belle Isle, already known to Breton fishermen, explored the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and se¬ 
cured a large tract of land thereabouts for France. Above is part of Jacomo di Gastaldi’s map 
of the region, dating from c. 1330. Terra Nuova and the islands south of it together represent 
Newfoundland; the serpentine line is a sand bank, the then agreed limit of fishing. 

From Wintor, "Vafotivr and Critical Histoty of America” 
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n the ground of Cabot’s explora¬ 
tions Queen Elizabeth, known as 
the “virgin queen,” had claimed the 
Atlantic coast region, and it was called 
Virginia in her honor. During her reign 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert tried to found 
a colony in Newfoundland, but his 
tragic death put an end to the at¬ 
tempt. His plans, however, were car¬ 
ried on by his half brother, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who made a settlement on 
Roanoke Island, North Carolina, in 
1585 and 1587. Raleigh sent three 
different companies to Roanoke, but 
owing to quarrels among the settlers 
and conflicts with the Indians his ven¬ 
ture was a failure. At the opening of 
the seventeenth century not a single 
Englishman yet lived on the American 
continent. 

Elizabeth’s successor, James I, who 
became king in 1603, reasserted Eng¬ 
land’s claim to Virginia, which he de¬ 
fined as extending from Newfoundland 
on the north to the Cape Fear River 
on the south, and he was eager to 
found colonies there. The failure of 
Raleigh, who had spent almost a mil¬ 


> 

I 



GREATEST OF JAPAN’S SHOGUNS 
Tokugawa lyej atu (1542-1616) belonged to 
the Mmamoto family and m 1603. mainly 
through the agencv of Hideyoshi, obtained the 
title of shogun which Ttmained jn his farnly 
until the abolition of the Shogunate in jS68. 

lion dollars, showed the difficulties of 
trying to establish a settlement by the 
efforts of one individual. Those in¬ 
terested in the New World devised the 
plan, new at the time but familiar now¬ 
adays, of organizing a joint-stock com¬ 
pany in which a number of people 
shared the risks and the expense as 
well as the piofits of the enterprise. 
Two companies, the Plymouth and the 
London, were formed, 
and King James di¬ 
vided Virginia be¬ 
tween them, giving 
the northern part to 
the Plymouth Com¬ 
pany and the south¬ 
ern part to the Lon¬ 
don Company. 

The land given to 
the London Company 
was especially fa¬ 
vored by nature. The 
soil along the coast 
was rich and in most 
places well-timbered, 
and rivers which 
could be used as 
waterways led back, 
into the interior. The 
climate was mild, and 
fish and wild game 
were abundant. If 
the London Company 



ISLAND PALE FOR DUTCH TRADERS IN JAPAN 
Japanese suspicion of Christianity and of Western methods gener¬ 
ally led in 1641 to the exclusion of all foreigners. The only 
exception made was in favor of the Dutch traders, and they 'were 
confined to this small island of Deshima off Nagasaki, and only 
permitted to send ten ships annually to that port. 
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had wished to set up a colony of farm¬ 
ers, a more favorable location could 
scarcely have been chosen. Unfortu¬ 
nately that was not their aim; they 
were looking for gold. 

In the spring of 1607 three ships 
with one hundred and five men sailed 
into the James River in Virginia. The 
stockholders, who had invested their 
money in the venture, did not come to 
America; the first settlers of Virginia 
were paid employees of the company. 
Thirteen of the settlers were appointed 
as a council to govern the colony and 
to carry out the instructions of the 
company. They were told to build a 
fort on a navigable river some distance 
from the sea, to give no offense to the 
Indians, to be prepared for Spanish 
attacks, and to search for gold and for 
a passageway to the “Indies.” Under 
no circumstances were they to send 
complaints to England, as that would 
make it harder for the company to get 
other colonists. 

Sailing of the Mayflower 

N September 6, 1620, one hundred 
and two Pilgrims from England, 
seeking religious liberty and a liveli¬ 
hood, sailed for America on the May¬ 
flower—a little vessel hardly as large 
as a lake excursion boat of today, 
though by the standards of that time 
it was a well-equiped, if not luxurious, 
boat. On November n they reached 
Provincetown harbor on Cape Cod, 
but this territory was in the Plymouth 
Company grant. They tried to go far¬ 
ther south in order to settle in the 
London Company’s territory, but the 
dangerous shoals and the coming of 
the winter made this impossible. 

The patent given to the Pilgrims 
lost its value as soon as' they landed 
outside of the London Company’s 
grant. Realizing this, the men of the 
company met on board ship before 
landing and drew up what has since 
been known as the Mayflower Com¬ 
pact. In this they expressed their loy¬ 
alty to the king of England and agreed 


to maintain order in accordance with 
the will of the majority. This may 
not seem unusual nowadays, but it was 
a new idea in 1620. 

The Pilgrims suffered terribly dur¬ 
ing their first winter on American soil. 
It was December before they had de¬ 
cided on a favorable spot which fur¬ 
nished fresh water, a safe harbor, and 
a hill on which they could build a fort. 
They were hampered by the weather 
in building houses and in obtaining 
food. They had no experience as 
hunters or fishermen, and the fish¬ 
hooks they had brought with them 
were too large for the fish thereabouts. 
The chief food had to be clams, mus¬ 
sels, and eels. The climate was more 
severe than that to which they were 
accustomed, so that many fell ill with 
pneumonia. By the next spring one- 
half of-their little company, including 
their first governor, John Carver, died 
from the effects of disease, hunger, and 
exposure. Nevertheless, when the 
Mayflower sailed back to England in 
April, not one of the survivors took 
the opportunity to return. 

Henry Hudson and New Amsterdam 
n the seventeenth century Holland 
was one of the greatest commercial 
nations in the world. Sturdy Dutch 
sailors were to be seen in every port, 
and Dutch ships sailed on every sea, 
carrying the riches of the whole world. 
In 1609 the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany sent an English sea-captain, 
Henry Hudson, to search for a western 
route to the East. He reached the 
Atlantic coast and sailed into the mag¬ 
nificent harbor of New York. He then 
continued his journey up the beautiful 
river which now bears his name, as far 
north as the present city of Albany. 
Although he failed to find a new route 
to the “Indies,” his voyage gave the 
Dutch a claim to the valley of the 
Hudson River, and he returned with a 
glowing account of the large profits to 
be made in the fur trade. Hudson’s 
hope of reaching the Pacific by sailing 
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up the river is reflected in the desig¬ 
nation of the Hudson as “the North 
River.” In 1613 the Dutch Company 
began the establishment of fur-trading 
posts on the Hudson, Delaware, and 
Connecticut Rivers. In 1623 a perma¬ 
nent settlement was founded at the 
mouth of the Hudson River, the pres¬ 
ent site of New York City. The new 
town was called New Amsterdam, and 
the whole region was known as New 
Netherland. Peter Minuit, who had 
charge of the first colonists, purchased 
Manhattan Island from the Indians 
for goods and trinkets worth about 
twenty-five dollars. Today the as¬ 
sessed valuation of land and buildings 
on Manhattan Island is more than six 
billion dollars. 

Par Eastern Changes 

o turn from the Far West to the 
Far East. India was ruled by 
Jehangir and Shah Jehan, the son and 
grandson of Akbar, till the latter was 
finally deposed in 1658 by his son 
Aurangzib. This was the most splen¬ 
did and prosperous period of the 
Mogul empire, during which, inci¬ 
dentally, the London East India Com¬ 
pany was allowed to establish depots 
known as factories at Surat, at 
Madras and on the Hooghli, the re¬ 
mote beginnings of the British Indian 
Empire. 

China saw the overthrow of the 
Ming dynasty, by the hosts of the 
Manchus, whose dynasty was still 
'reigning in the twentieth century. At 
the same time Japan entered on a new 
phase. Nobunaga had re-created a 
central government; the genius of 
Hideyoshi, despite his humble birth, 
had established it, and under his dicta¬ 
torship Japan had seemed on the point 
of a great imperial expansion at the ex¬ 
pense of China, whose collapse before 
the Manchus suggests that his ambi¬ 
tions, for such a man, were well within 
reason, though out of range for anyone 
smaller than he. Moreover, on his 
death in 1598 there was no one on 


whom his mantle could fall with a 
double portion of his spirit, and his 
son was still a child. 

The conduct of the government was 
vested in councils, who prudently and 
promptly withdrew from the Korean 
adventure. The Octavian for this 
Julius was Hideyoshi’s old colleague 
Tokugawa lyeyasu, who was no 
longer a young man. By 1603 he had 
overcome his most serious rivals and 
procured from the mikado his official 
appointment as shogun, an office which 
he made hereditary by initiating the 
practice of appointing his son to the 
Shogunate during his own lifetime 
while keeping the actual control in his 
own hands—as western emperors pro¬ 
cured the election of their sons as king 
of the Romans. 

YEY4SU admitted English and 
Dutch traders and shipwrights, 
and at first Jesuits, Dominicans and 
Franciscans; but, coming to the con¬ 
clusion, not without evidence, that the 
latter must be regarded as agents for 
an aggressive king of Spain, he closed 
the gates of Japan to all Roman 
Catholic priests. Christianity, or at 
least Catholic Christianity was penal¬ 
ized out of existence. 

The system now established in 
Japan provided a strong centralized 
government, with checks upon the 
nominal ruler, the mikado, on one side 
and on the military organization of 
t the daimyo—the greater nobles—on 
the other, which gave security against 
either absolutism or a return to feudal 
anarchy. The English traders had 
shut down their factories. In 1636 
the shogun Iyemitsu made a decree 
forbidding any Japanese to leave the 
islands, and in 1641 all Europeans 
were excluded, except the Dutch, who 
were allowed to remain on a tiny 
island, and to send no more than ten 
ships annually to the port of Naga¬ 
saki. Deliberately Japanjsolaied her¬ 
self and persisted in her isolation for 
two hundred years. 
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iJhing the century and a half preceding the moment at which this era 
opens, the main troubles of the European states, international and 
internal, arose from religious animosities. That phase has passed. In 


the new era, beginning with the personal autocracy of Louis XIV and ending 
with the downfall of Napoleon, continental politics revolve round French 
ambitions; while all Europe is dominated in thought, art, literature and 
manners by France. But it is also the era in which Great Britain estab¬ 
lishes lier supremacy on the seas and eliminates French rivalry in India and 
America, though paying a heavy price in the loss of her American colonies; 
the era in which first the Ottoman power is broken, then the Russian empire 


is created by a barbarian of genius, and then Prussia thrusts her way into 
the front rank of the European powers. And it ends as the period of the 
great soc ial an d political upheava l of the French Revolution, and of the first 
stage oFiB& nd less momentous economic revolution wrought by the invention 
of po’^er-driven machinery. 
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CHAPTER 26 


THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 
1660—1713 


N 1660 Louis XIV, being twenty- 
one years of age, took over into 
his own hands the control of 
France from Mazarin, and married the 
eldest daughter of the king of Spain. 
For the next fifty years his ambitions 
dominated all the international rela¬ 
tions of Europe; and, apart from po¬ 
litical rivalries, France became, during 
his rule, the dictator or the model of 
all Europe in thought, in art, in litera¬ 
ture and in manners. Mazarin had 
completed the work of Richelieu. 
France was consolidated and her gov¬ 
ernment centralized as it had never 
been before. Her armies were led by 
the two greatest captains of the age; 
her frontiers had been extended and 
strengthened; she held the passage to 
Italy, the passage to Spain and the 
entry to Germany; her diplomatists 
were unequaled; she had no rivals who 
could contemplate aggression against 
her. 

France Safe from Foreign Aggression 

n enfeebled Spain had lost her 
hold on Portugal, and was ruled 
by an elderly king who was soon to be 
succeeded by a half-imbecile boy; Ger¬ 
many was depopulated, bled almost 
white by the Thirty Years’ War, with 
no more unity than was given by the 
official presidency of an emperor over 
a crowd of princes each of whom was 
practically an absolute ruler in his own 
territories; and the emperor himself 
was threatened by Magyar insurrec¬ 
tions and Turkish aggression in his 
Hungarian kingdom. Sweden was re¬ 
mote and reckoned among great powers 
only when her king happened to be a 
great captain—and at the moment her 


king was a child of four. England had 
just restored a king who was the 
French king’s cousin and could not 
afford to quarrel with him. The last 
thing to be anticipated was an attack 
on France by any foreign power, or 
any development of power which could 
be a menace to France. There was 
no existing excuse for France to turn 
her own power to aggressive purposes. 

Nevertheless this position did not 
satisfy the inordinate egotism of Louis 
XIV. From the outset he was deter¬ 
mined to make good the old French 
claim on Franche Comte and the new 
French demand for the “natural” 
boundary on the Lower Rhine, in other 
words the possession of the Spanish 
Netherlands, to which France had no 
pretense of a title. Beyond that was 
the determinatior to dominate Europe, 
making Holland and the western Ger¬ 
man principalities into dependencies 
of France. All these ambitions he had 
apparently formulated when Mazarin 
resigned. At this stage the final ambi¬ 
tion to make Spain a Bourbon instead 
of a Hapsburg monarchy can hardly 
have presented itself even as a dream. 

Colbert’s Financial Reforms 

Ctive aggression, however, de¬ 
mands at least something which 
the aggressor can put forward as a 
pretext with some appearance c£f 
plausibility. Awaiting such a pretext, 
Louis’ immediate concern was the 
further internal consolidation and de¬ 
velopment of France herself. The man 
for the work was Colbert. Louis, 
wholly lacking in originality himself, 
ha^^ge a mi or j6ndingjaemmth 
which he could up to & certain point 
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appreciate, and to whom, so far, he 
gave a freehand. 

Henry IV and Sully had reorganized 
French administration and finance. 
Richelieu and Mazarin had preserved 
the basic idea of their administration 
—that it should be 
in the hands not of 
powerful nobles but 
of prof essionals 
from the bourgeoisie 
or the minor nobil¬ 
ity, directly respon¬ 
sible to the crown. 

But Sully’s rigid 
economy and strict 
supervision had dis¬ 
appeared with his 
retirement, and the 
old evils had re¬ 
vived. The restora¬ 
tion of the national 
finances was Col¬ 
bert’s first task. 

Strict supervision 
was once more the 
order of the day, 
and a development 
of industries much 
more vigorous than 
under Sully, who 
suffered from .the 
prevalent conviction 
that the only form 
of ^wealth produc¬ 
tion which really mattered was agri¬ 
culture. 

But Colbert was the first and al¬ 
most the*"only French financial minis¬ 
ter to realize that the wealth of Eng¬ 
land and Holland 1 "was-derived from 
their maritime expansion; and he 
entered upon a rivalry with them in 
the field of oceanic, colpnial and naval 
development with a success which was 
the more remarkable because its vital¬ 
ity depended entirely on his personal 
'energy. While he was allowed his own 
way, the wealth of France increased 
rapidly—though it was presently to 
be dissipated on his master’s grandiose 
schemes. Two things no man could 


do: redistribute the burden of taxation 
with any approximation to justice, be¬ 
cause the classes that were practically 
immune, the nobles and the clergy, 
were too strongly entrenched to yield 
up their privileges; and break down 
the barriers to in¬ 
ternal trade which 
local short-sighted¬ 
ness persisted in 
maintain ing— 
though here a real 
advance was made 
by the development 
of groups of com¬ 
munities adopting 
free trade between 
themselves, greatly 
to their advantage. 

Louis’ marriage 
with the Spanish In¬ 
fanta, Maria Ter¬ 
esa, was a stroke of 
policy on the part 
of Mazarin which 
provided the king 
with a starting point 
for his ambitions. 
The heir to the 
Spanish throne was 
a sickly little boy, 
the son of Philip's 
second wife. Maria 
Teresa was the 
daughter of his first 
wife. There were no brothers. But 
in certain provinces of the Nether¬ 
lands succession went to the children 
of the first wife, whether boys or girls, 
in priority to any children of a second 
marriage. On this principle Louis 
chose to argue that when Philip died 
the succession in the Netherlands 
would go, cf right, to his wife, not to 
the hoy Carlos, though in Spain the 
right of the latter was of course indis¬ 
putable. 

King Philip died in 1665, having 
just married his second daughter, Mar¬ 
garet Teresa, to the emperof Leopold. 
If the boy king should die without 
issue she, not Maria Teresa, would be 
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ABSOLUTE MONARCHY 
Louis XIV was born September 5. 163S, 
and betaine lung in 1643. This 1 oitrait 
by Nicholas Mrgnard was painted in 1663, 
when the king was in tbe twenty -tilth 
year of his age. 

Engraving by KuUner 
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his heir, because the latter’s resigna¬ 
tion of all right of succession in Spain 
had been a condition of her marriage 
to Louis. Still, there was a possibility 
that some ground for asserting her 
claim might be forthcoming. This, 
however, was as yet a contingency too 
uncertain to affect practical politics. 

But Philip’s death gave Louis his 
opportunity for putting forward his 
claim in the Netherlands. Until now 
he had been content to foster antago¬ 
nisms between his neighbors which 
might weaken them. He had encour¬ 
aged a renewal of the war between 
English and Dutch which Cromwell 
had stopped in 1654—the more Dutch 
and English fleets hammered each 
other, the better for Colbert’s schemes 
—and had helped Portugal to estab¬ 
lish her independent monarchy under 
the house of Braganza, an aim finally 
achieved by the Portuguese vicLory at 
Villa Viciosa in 1665. 

Louis at once pressed his claim. 
Diplomacy naturally failed. In 1667, 
at the moment when Dutch and Eng¬ 
lish were coming to terms, Louis 
dropped diplomacy and sent Turenne 
to take forcible possession of the 
Netherlands in what is known as the 
War of Devolution. Turenne’s suc¬ 
cess was so rapid and complete that 
England, Holland and Sweden took 
alarm, and formed a Triple Alliance 
to induce Louis by force, if diplomatic 
pressure failed, to make peace with 
Spain on reasonable terms. Louis 
meanwhile had taken his own meas¬ 
ures. A surprise invasion of Franche 
Comt6 gave him complete mastery 
there; he had secured the neutrality 
of the German princes, and made a 
secret compact with Leopold as to an 
ultimate partition of the Spanish 
dominions. So with a fine display of 
magnanimity he acceded to the de¬ 
mands of the Triple Alliance, restoring 
Franche Comte, but retaining in the 
Netherlands an almost impregnable 
chain of fortresses stretching from 
Dunkirk to Charleroi. 


The next step was to be the domi¬ 
nation of Holland. There the republi¬ 
can government of De Witt had held 
the house of Orange in depression for 
twenty years; its restoration to power 
in the person of the young William 
would place the country practically at 
the disposal of his restorer, the king 
of France. The English fleet would 
be useful; William was the English 
king’s nephew; Charles had domestic 
projects of his own which he could 
only carry out by his cousin’s finan¬ 
cial aid, and was quite ready for a 
bargain, though its terms could not 
be confided to his ministers. The 
bargain was duly struck, and in 1672 
France and England declared war on 
the Dutch Republic. 

Unfortunately for the scheme, an 
internal revolution overturned and 
murdered the De Witts and made Wil¬ 
liam stadtholder and captain-general. 
Instead of securing a dependant, Louis 
by attacking Holland had raised up 
the implacable foe who wrecked his 
ambitions. Whatever the odds, Wil¬ 
liam never faltered in the intensity of 
his resolve to devote his life to fight¬ 
ing against Louis. The English fought 
the Dutch by sea; neither could de¬ 
cisively beat the other, and Charles 
took the earliest opportunity to extri¬ 
cate himself from the conflict. The 
French fought the Dutch by land, and 
William turned the sea itself upon 
them by opening the dykes. 

Moreover, Louis’ aggressive aims 
were now so thoroughly unmasked that 
Frederick William of Brandenburg 
took alarm—he, not Louis, ought to 
have the leadership of West Germany 
—and drew together a coalition to re¬ 
sist France, whose only ally was Swe¬ 
den. From 1673 to 1678 France was 
fighting almost single-handed against 
a circle of foes, who, happily for her, 
had no unity of plan and no generals 
in any way comparable with Turenne. , 
She won victory after victory even 
after Turenne was killed in 1675; the 
fleet Colbert had created even beat 
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the Dutch; but against such odds the 
victories could mean no more than 
that she was holding her own with a 
small margin of advantage. Both sides 
became exhausted; William and Wil¬ 
liam alone was set upon a fight to a 
finish, and in Holland itself his popu¬ 
larity was waning under the tremen¬ 
dous strain. One after another of the 
belligerents dropped out, making their 
separate terms, Holland first, then 
Spain, then Leopold, whose belliger¬ 
ency, owing to Turkish and Hungarian 
embarrassments had always been half¬ 
hearted. The group of treaties which 
terminated the war are known as the 
Peace of Nimwegen, or Nimeguen 
(1678). 

Frederick William of Brandenburg 
had made use of the war mainly for 
the decisive defeat of Sweden; but he 


was not allowed to profit thereby, since 
Louis would not desert his ally. 
France alone had achieved solid gains, 
which were mainly at the expense of 
Spain. She took Franche Comte and 
added to the number of her fortresses 
in the Spanish Netherlands. She had 
proved the adequacy of her military 
organization to face odds which ought 
to have overwhelmed her. In the hour 
of his triumph the monarch on enter¬ 
ing his capital was enthusiastically 
hailed as Louis the Great. Had he 
died then, posterity might have en¬ 
dorsed the title. 

Louis at the Zenith of his Career 
ut Louis was not satisfied with his 
achievement; as concerned Hol¬ 
land at least, he had created not a 
dependency but an irreconcilable 
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NUPTIALS OF LOUIS XIV AND THE INFANTA MARIA TERESA 
An essential clause in the Peace Treaty of the Pyrenees, 1659 , stipulated for the marriage of 
Louis XIV to Maria Teresa, eldest daughter 0 ! Philip IV of Spain, the bride renouncing all 
rights of inheritance from her father in consideration of payment of a large dowry, Mazarin's 
idea was that the renunciation would be invalidated by default of the money payment. With 
consequent advantages to the French paTty to the contract. The marriage Was celebrated at 

St. Jean-de-Luz, June 9 , 1660 . 

Engraving after painting by Charier Le Brttn 
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enemy, and that enemy had just mar¬ 
ried the heiress presumptive to the 
throne of England. Colbert’s influ¬ 
ence had waned and that of the great 
militarist minister of war, Louvois, was 
in the ascendant. Colbert the econo¬ 
mist detested wars of aggression except 
for the depression of a commercial 
rival; for Louvois, the only use for 
economy was to provide means for 
wars of aggression. For a time, how¬ 
ever, while Louvois was training a 
great standing army and raising its 
organization to an unprecedented per- 



PHIL 1 P IV OP SPAIN 
Philip IV (1605-65) became king of Spain in 
1621, but delegated the administration to Oli¬ 
varez and other favorites, devoting himself to 
sport, pleasure and dilettantism. He was a 
patron of Velasquez, who painted this portrait 
of him 

The Louvre; photo, Giraudon 


fection, Louis abstained from further 
military adventures, effecting his ag¬ 
gressions by pacific methods. 

The successive treaties had brought 
into Louis’ hands various towns and 
districts “with their dependencies”—a 
highly disputable term, which he in¬ 
terpreted as covering Strassburg, 
Luxemburg and much else that had 
hitherto belonged to various "West Ger¬ 
man princes. Louis settled these ques¬ 
tions to his own satisfaction by setting 
up French courts called “chambers of 
reunion” to decide the points in dis¬ 
pute; what the French courts decided 
to be French territory he forthwith 
tieated as French; and as yet there 
was no one who durst say him nay. 
There were protests, but they were 
silenced by the ingenious proposal, 
confirmed by a diet at Ratisbon, that 
the discussion of the legality of Louis’ 
action should be postponed for twenty 
years. Colbert’s son Seignelai was 
allowed to maintain the navy in a state 
of high efficiency, against the time 
when it might have to serve against 
the Dutch. France, in fact, was con¬ 
stantly and increasingly prepared for 
war as no other country was prepared 
—as a guarantee not against attack 
but against resistance when next she 
should assert aggressive claims. 

Now, the only policy of Henry IV 
and Richelieu in the rivalry to the 
Hapsburg power had been to unite the 
forces of Protestantism with a Fiance 
posing as the champion of toleration, 
in opposition to the aggressively 
Catholic Hapsburgs. The Hapsburg 
were no longer aggressive Catholics; 
the religious question had ceased to be 
an international cause of quarrel; but 
Louis went out of his way to revive it 
by the religious policy he pursued in 
France—making himself appear as die 
zealous enemy of Protestantism while 
the Hapsburgs could assume the tolera- 
tionist r6Ie. In so far as regards the 
religious policy that he saw fit to 
adopt, it is sufficient to remark here 
that it opens upon a conflict with the 
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Papacy, on the question of authority 
in the Gallican church, -which conflict 
in Louis’ eyes imposed upon him the 
necessity of demonstrating the rigidity 
of his own orthodoxy. 

Xo better proof of it could be given 
than the severe repression of heresy, 
though Richelieu had transformed the 
Huguenots into the most loyal and 
financially valuable element of the 
population. Louis attacked the Hu¬ 
guenots, first by excluding them from 
the public services, then by further 
penalizing measures, especially the 
“dragonnades,” beside which the al¬ 
most contemporary persecution of the 
Scottish Covenanters was anaemic, and 
finally by revoking the Edict of Xantes 
altogether (1685). These measures 
had no countenance from the Papacy; 
they did not draw Catholic princes to 
the side of the king of France; but 
they did excite extreme alarm and hos¬ 
tility in every Protestant state. The 
small West German principalities, once 
the proteges of Richelieu, set about 
forming a secret defensive league, 
which was presently to develop into 
the European League of Augsburg. 

N the same year died Charles II, 
the “Merry Monarch."’ The 
Stuart restoration meant in the result 
the restoration at once of the prestige 
of the crown and the authority of par¬ 
liament. For twenty years Charles, 
masking consummate political astute¬ 
ness by an apparently reckless frivol¬ 
ity, strove to recover the effective 
ptWer of the crown, and did actually 
in the end recover it for himself, but 
only on a basis in which there could 
be no permanence—his own French 
pension, the purchase price of his overt 
or covert support of Louis’ designs. 
But the king’s power to levy taxes had 
gone for ever, the parliament’s claim 
to control expenditure as well as taxa¬ 
tion was secured, and no future minis¬ 
ter charged with misconduct could 
hope to find shelter from punishment 
by pleading the king’s orders. 



LEOPOLD I 

The reign of Leopold I (1640-1705), German 
king and emperor, nai spent in continual re¬ 
sistance to the aggressions of Louis XIV. He 
was father of the Austrian and grandfather 
of the Bavarian claimants to the Spanish 
succession. 

Engraiiny 6j BartkolomiuiKilian 

The Carolines Are Settled 

C harles II did not confine his in¬ 
terest in America merely to cap¬ 
turing the colonies of other nations, 
but established new ones as well. In 
order to reward some of his faithful 
friends, Charles cut a slice from south¬ 
ern Virginia in much the same manner 
as his father had set aside northern 
Virginia for Lord Baltimore. This 
piece of territory was given to eight 
royal favorites and was called Caro¬ 
lina in honor of the king. Colonists 
from Virginia had already settled in 
the northern part of the grant, called 
Albemarle, and in 1670 the proprietors 
of Carolina began a settlement two 
hundred miles south of Albermarle, 
near the present site of Charleston. 

The proprietors planned to establish 
a feudal system of government in their 
new possession. The English philoso¬ 
pher, John Locke, drew up a constitu- 
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MURDER OF THE BROTHERS DE WITT 
In August, 1672, the Grand Pensionary, John De Wilt, and his 
brother Cornelius, leaders of the anti-Orange party, were seized 
by an Orange mob and savagely murdered. This silver medal 
shuns their busts on the obseise, and on the reverse an allegory 
of madness rending them in pieces. 

British Museum, photo, Oxford University Press 


tion for Carolina known as the Grand 
Model. It provided for a colonial 
parliament. Of course the eight pro¬ 
prietors were to be at the head of the 
nobility. Under them were to be lesser 
nobles, and so on down until at the 
very bottom came the serfs, who were 
to be attached to the soil like the agri¬ 
cultural laborers of the Middle Ages. 
The proprietors could not force the 
Grand Model on the settlers, for no¬ 
body wanted to be a serf. Men were 
not willing to remain in Carolina and 
become serfs when there were other 
English colonies where they could go, 
procure a piece of land, and be their 
own masters. 

So the Grand Model had to be laid 
aside, and in order to attract desir¬ 
able settlers, the proprietors promised 
religious freedom, liberality in govern¬ 
ment, and generous land grants. Set¬ 
tlers came from the New England 
colonies, Virginia, the West Indies, 
and France. In 1685 France expelled 
the French Protestants and many of 
these exiles found refuge in America. 
They went to various English colonies, 
but by far the greater number settled 
in the new colony of Carolina. The 
French Protestants (Huguenots) were 
drawn from some of the best stock of 
France and made excellent citizens. 


The northern and 
the southern settle¬ 
ments in Carolina 
were so far apart that 
the proprietors usu¬ 
ally sent two gover¬ 
nors to rule that col¬ 
ony. There were no 
roads through the 
swamps, and the only 
connection between 
Albemarle and 
Charleston was by 
the sea. In the north¬ 
ern settlement the 
farms were small and 
the settlers were for 
the most part poor. 
Tobacco was their 
chief crop, with tar and turpentine 
from the pine trees a second source 
of income. In the Charleston settle¬ 
ment the planters raised rice and 

indigo. Their plantations were large 
and widely separated, and were worked 
by negroes. In 1729 the English 

crown bought the colony from the pro¬ 
prietors and divided it into two royal 
provinces, South and North Carolina, 

The Quakers in Pennsylvania 

ennsylvania, like many of its sis¬ 
ter colonies, was started because 
of religious intolerance at home. Of 
the various sects of the seventeenth 
century, none was treated so harshly 
by other Christians, both in England 
and in the colonies, as were the “So¬ 
ciety of Friends,” or “Quakers” as 
they were generally called. We think 
of the Quakers nowadays as quiet peo¬ 
ple, chiefly distinguished by their hu- 
mantarianism and by their objection 
to war. They appeared quite differ¬ 
ently to their seventeenth century con¬ 
temporaries. The Quakers believed 
that every man’s conscience was a 
sufficient guide of conduct, and that 
consequently any established form of 
religion, by interfering with the in¬ 
spiration of the individual, was sinful. 
Hence, they felt it their duty to break 
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up religious services of the usual sort, 
and they were convinced that if in so 
doing they suffered punishment they 
were martyrs in a righteous cause. All 
oath-taking they regarded with horror, 
and by refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance to the king they came into 
conflict with the civil powers. The 
Puritans of Massachusetts, the An¬ 
glicans of Virginia, and the Dutch in 
New Netherland all persecuted the 
Quakers cruelly, and the treatment 
they received forms one of the most 
discreditable chapters in the early his¬ 
tory of these colonies. Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that the colonists 
had some provocation. It was not 
agreeable to have church services 
broken up by smashing of empty bot¬ 
tles over the minister’s head—in token 
of his emptiness—or to have a shriek¬ 
ing woman interrupt the sermon by 
calling the minister a foul son of the 
Evil One. It is worth 
noting, however, that 
in Rhode Island, 
where the Quakers 
were not persecuted, 
they caused no dis¬ 
turbance and mad© 
good citizens. 

William Penn, an 
influential and 
wealthy English 
Quaker, received a 
large tract of land on 
the Delaware River 
as part payment for 
a debt which the king 
owed him. Penn 
thereupon decided to 
establish a colony 
where people of his 
own religion could 
prosper, as well as 
live in religious peace. 

In 1682 Philadelphia 
was laid out and col¬ 
onists came flocking 
vnto the Quaker set- 
tlement. Penn 
searched for settlers 


on the Continent as well as in Eng¬ 
land, and kept paid agents in Ger¬ 
many to advertise the new colony. 
Land was offered for sale as cheap as 
a dollar an acre. Penn promised reli¬ 
gious freedom, and said that all Chris¬ 
tians could have a share in making the 
laws under which they were governed. 
Before long many different nationali¬ 
ties were represented in Pennsylvania. 
Dutch, Swedes, English, Germans, 
Scotch-Irish, and Welsh settlers were 
the most'numerous, Quakers, Presby¬ 
terians, Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
Mennonites, and Moravians, were 
some of the religious sects represented 
in Pennsylvania’s well mixed popula¬ 
tion. 

Charles was succeedsd by hia 
brother, James II, an avowed Ro¬ 
manist, whose intention of restoring 
Romanism in England was very soon 
manifesting itself. Janjes’s heiress was 



LOUIS XIV CROSSING THE RHINE 
This picture by Joseph Farrocel shows Louis XIV fording title 
Rhine at Tolbuis, June 12, 1672. on his way to join Conct&s forces 
in the Dutch campaign. Although in Napoleon’S etimatieo J a 
fourth-rate military operation, this incident provided the subject 
for numerous poems arid paintings. 

The Louvre; photo, Archiver photpgrephiqun 
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ONE OF COLBERT’S BATTLESHIPS 
In ihe French navy as reorganized by Colbert, the principal type 
of vessel was the three-masted line-af battle ship They were 
divided into five classes, ranging from 19a feet in length with 
49 feet beam to 114 feet in length with 26 feet beam and arma¬ 
ment ranging from 100 to 30 guns. 

Miuee de la Alarm?, Pans 


liam should be too 
thoroughly occupied 
elsewhere to answer 
any appeal for inter¬ 
vention in England— 
an appeal which was 
at once made, on the 
unexpected birth of a 
son to King James in 
1688 ■ half England 
believed that the 
thing was a shameless 
fraud for the provi¬ 
sion of a Roman 
Catholic heir. 

So Louis reckoned 
that the time had 
come for him to 
strike before the 
League of Augsburg, 
with its wide ramifi¬ 
cations and compli¬ 
cated interests, was 
ready; for nearly all 
the powers great or 
small had by this 
time joined it. But 
James had offended 


his Protestant daughter Mary, the wife 
of William, of Orange, who was also 
his nephew and stood next to her and 
her sister Anne in the line of the Eng¬ 
lish succession. To William England 
would certainly turn if James carried 
his Romanist policy too far—since the 
late king’s illegitimate son Mon¬ 
mouth, William’s only possible rival, 
perished on the scaffold after an abor¬ 
tive rebellion before James had been 
six months on the throne, With a 
modicum of tact James could have pro¬ 
cured a considerable extension of 
toleration for Romanists and a secure 
position as a constitutional monarch; 
he flung his chances away by reverting 
to arbitrary methods and alienating 
the stoutest of the crown’s traditional 
supporters, the high Anglicans, lay and 
clerical. If James persisted in alienat¬ 
ing his subjects it wdf*ih the interest 
''both of James and of Louis that Wil- 


him by refusing the 
terms on which Louis offered his help 
against William. To give his cousin a 
fright and teach him a lesson, Louis 
opened his attack not on Holland but 
on the Palatinate, avowedly in order 
to maintain the claim of his own fa¬ 
vored candidate for the archbishopric 
of Cologne against the candidate fa¬ 
vored by Leopold and nominated by 
the pope. 

Holland was secure for the moment. 
William sailed for England; James, 
finding his supporters deserting him, 
took flight to Paris, an ignominious 
collapse which Louis had not antici¬ 
pated; and both England and Scot# 
land offered their crowns to William 
and Mary. The offer was accepted! 
(February, 1689) on the terms—tie| 
“Declaration of Right”—which thence -1 
forth became the statutory textbook] 1 
of British constitutional principles.^ 
William required a free hand for hiSj* 
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foreign policy as the condition of re¬ 
maining in a country which needed 
him but to him was of no use for any 
other purpose; he lealized that for the 
avoidance of political deadlocks, min¬ 
isters must be appointed who were in 
harmony with the parliamentary ma¬ 
jority. Party government was inaugu¬ 
rated, though not established till the 
next reign. Incidentally the annual 
< meeting of parliament for the voting 
of supplies and the continuance of the 
small standing army, the independence 
of the judges, and the new system of 
national finance, the national debt and 
the Bank of England, all acquired dur¬ 
ing his reign a permanent place in the 
law and practice of the constitution. 
Louis had brought England into the 
war on the top of all his other ene¬ 
mies: to the English the “War of the 
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League of Augsburg” had become the 
“War of the English Succession." 

For three years William was en¬ 
gaged in establishing himself in his 
new kingdom. The Jacobites (James's 
supporters) rose in Scotland under 
“Bonnie Dundee,” but after his fall 
in the hour of victory at Killiecrankie 
(1689) the lebellion broke down com¬ 
pletely. Ireland was for the most part 
in arms for James, but the Ulster Prot¬ 
estants stood out. James came over 
in person, but after the defeat of his 
forces at the battle of the Boyne went 
back to France. His supporters held 
out heioically in the south, but with 
the capitulation of Limerick (1691), 
upon terms which the victorious gov¬ 
ernment soon afterwards broke shame¬ 
lessly, resistance collapsed and was 
made impossible for the future by the 



RATIFICATION OF THE TREATY OF NIMWEGEN BY LOUIS "THE GREAT" 
With the conclusion of the Dutch War in 1678 Louts XIV was definitely arbiter of the destinies 
of Europe Peace was made with the United Provinces bv the Treaty of Nimwegen (Nune- 
guen), signed August 10, 1678, a historical event commemorated in this painting by Charles Le 
Brun, A Second treaty was signed with Spain, Sept. 17, 1678; and on Feb. Si tfWi 
accepted Louis’ terms. The pacification was completed t ry supplementary treaties with Branden¬ 
burg, Denmark and Sweden 
Mush ies Beaux-Arts, Budapest, photo, Honfstangl 
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penal laws which rendered the Catholic 
population helpless. 

In that year William was able to 
return to Holland; in 1692 he was 
again in command of the Dutch armies. 
Hitherto the French fleet had more 
than held its own against the British, 
on which it had inflicted a minor de¬ 
feat off Bantry Bay and a very heavy 
one off Beachy Head; but in 1692 it 
suffered itself a still heavier defeat in 
the battle of La Hogue, after which 
no attempt was made to restore it, 
and the English and Dutch fleets held 
complete command of the seas. 

he attack on the Palatinate had 
set William free for the English 
adventure, because it at once brought 
upon Louis the attack of the entire 
circle of his enemies, which included 
Spain, the emperor, Savoy, the West 
German princes and Sweden, as well 
as Holland. France was without a 
single ally; with her troops engaged 
on every frontier, she was actually on 
the defensive from the outset. Her 
fortv esses had been made virtually im* 
pregnable by the great engineer Vau- 
ban, but between her and Holland lay 
another chain of fortresses which had 
been made equally impregnable by 
Cohorne. The French geneials, Lux¬ 


embourg in the north and Catinat 
in Italy, won brilliant victories in the 
field but could turn them to no further 
account. The Palatinate was merci¬ 
lessly ravaged in the first year of the 
war, but the struggle was thereby em¬ 
bittered without anything being gained. 
After Seignelai’s death in 1690 the 
artificial navy of France began to be 
neglected and did not survive the de¬ 
feat of La Hogue. Louvois died in 
1691, leaving to Louis the purely mili¬ 
tary policy which no successor could 
carry on with equal efficiency. After 
William’s return to the front the strug¬ 
gle went on drearily, but with little 
enough prospect of decisive success on 
either side—a war of sieges and of 
battles fought for the relief of sieges, 
one fortress or another occasionally 
changing hands. Both sides were be¬ 
coming exhausted and weary of inde¬ 
cisive battling; and the war was 
brought to a conclusion by the Peace 
of Ryswick in 1697. 

he peace definitely meant the de¬ 
feat of Louis. He had to give up 
all that had come into his hands since 
Nimwegen except Strassburg, and also 
the Italian frontier fortress of Pinerolo, 
which he had held before; he had to 
allow the Dutch to garrison a chain of 
frontier fortresses 
within the Nether¬ 
lands; and he had 
lost bis control in 
Lorraine. Also he had 
to withdraw his sup¬ 
port from the exiled 
Stuarts (James II 
and his son James), 
and to recognize Wil¬ 
liam as king of Eng¬ 
land and the succes¬ 
sion as laid down in 
England, which ex¬ 
cluded the claims of 
all Roman Catholics. 

He had fought Eu¬ 
ro p e single-handed 
and had been not by 
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REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF NANTES 
The wise policy of religious toleration inaugurated by Henry IV 
of France was reversed by Louis XIV, and after 1681 repressive 
measures were enforced against the Protestants culminating in 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, October 17, 1685 Above 
is the preamble of the decree signed by Louis XIV. 

Archives Nationales 
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any means crushed but quite definitely 
beaten. And‘he was also in a worse 
position for future conflicts than he 
had been at the beginning of the war, 
because the fleet which had then been 
a match for the English had since been 
virtually wiped off the seas. But un¬ 
happily he himself saw in his defeat 
nothing more than a check, to be re¬ 
trieved at the first opportunity. The 
biggest of the wars for which his am¬ 
bition was responsible was still to 
come. 

* 

Events in Northern and Eastern Europe 

he battle with Louis, however, had 
not been the only concern of Eu¬ 
rope during the thirty-seven years 
since the Treaty of Oliva. Turkish ag¬ 
gression had been as menacing in the 
East as French aggression in the West; 
and modifications of great importance 
for the future had been taking place in 
the position of the Baltic states. 

Throughout these years the “Great 
Elector’’ Frederick William was lay¬ 
ing the foundations of the power of 
the future kingdom of Prussia, until 
his death on the eve of the War of the 
League of Augsburg, in 1688. Before 
the treaty of Oliva he ha'd reorganized 
and centralized his rule over Branden¬ 
burg itself and the scattered provinces 
attached to it, developing its resources 
by encouraging commerce and indus¬ 
try. In this latter object he was ma¬ 
terially aided, in the closing years of 
his life, by the great Huguenot emigra¬ 
tion of fugitives from the Fiench perse¬ 
cution, who were welcomed in Bran¬ 
denburg as a century earlier the 
Flemings, fleeing from Alva, had been 
welcomed in England. After the treaty 
of Oliva he established his autocracy 
in his Prussian duchy, by methods 
which should be termed more astut e 
Jianjust. ' ** 

The troops from Brandenburg had 
played no distinguished part in the 
Thirty Years’ War; Frederick William 
organized and trained a small but 
highly efficient army, which displayed 



FAMOUS FRENCH STATESMAN 
Tins engraving b> Lqjnn shows Jean Baptiste 
Colbert (i6lp-i68jr. whose persistent emleav- 
ora to effect financial reform in France were 
nullified by the hea\y national expenditure 
which his sovereigns ambitiois incurred. 

Photo, 1 V F Mansell 

its quality in the war with Sweden by 
routing a Swedish force twice its size 
—the Swedes had never before been 
defeated by inferior numbers—at 
Fehrbellin (1675), the starting point 
of Brandenburg-Prussia’s military rep¬ 
utation. He did not thereby add to 
his territory, because he was robbed of 
the fruits of his victory by the inter¬ 
position of Louis and the acquiescence 
therein of Leopold, following upon the 
peace of Nimwegen—one of the griev¬ 
ances against the Hapsburgs for which 
they were to pay dearly at a later day. 
But before his death he had made 
Brandenburg the best ordered stale in 
Germany. In the War of the League 
of Augsburg his son and successor, 
Frederick, played his part respectably 
but without distinction. Thirteen 
years after the Great Elector’s death 
Frederick achieved his great ambition 
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and was allowed to assume the title of 
king of Prussia (1701). 

Sweden, on the death of Charles X, 
had fallen under the sway of a few 
powerful self-seeking magnates. She 
joined the Triple Alliance of 1668, but 
was as ready as Charles II of England 
to sell herself to Louis; paying the 
penalty in her conflict with Branden¬ 
burg, but reaping the inglorious fruits 
when the treaty of St. Germain-en- 
Laye followed that of Nimwegen, in 
1679. By this time, however, Charles 
XI had grown up. Denmark, which 
had now sunk to insignificance, had 
seized her opportunity during the war 
to attack Sweden, but was defeated— 
and owed her defeat to the unexpected 
energy of the young king Charles, 
however, had the wisdom to perceive 
that what Sweden needed was not 
martial exploits but sound govern¬ 
ment, to which end the first necessity 
was thd suppression of the self-seeking 
oligarchy. When this was accom¬ 
plished, he devoted the remaining 
years of his reign, till his death in 
1697, to the development of industry 
afM commerce. The boy who suc¬ 
ceeded him on the throne, Charles XII, 
was of an altogether different type. 

In Poland John Casimir, the antago¬ 
nist of Charles X, abdicated in 1669. 



JAMES II OF ENGLAND 
It was the firm determination of James II, a 
zealous Roman Catholic who succeeded in 
1685, to secure toleration for his co-rehgion- 
ists and to catholicize the government. His 
scheme failed, and he fled the country in ifi88. 

Painting by J. Riley, National Pot trait Gallery 


There was no successor of his house; 
the Polish crown was theoretically elec¬ 
tive, and from this time the “Polish 
succession” was an 



TRIUMPH OF FIERCE INTOLERANCE 
Savage satire distinguishes this Dutch medal commemorating the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The obverse shows the pope 
riding a monster that devours a man, woman and child, and sup¬ 
ported by a Jesuit and a dragoon. On the reverse a woman swings 
from a gibbet and others are being maltreated. 

British Museum; photo, Oxford University Press 


endless bone of con¬ 
tention, European 
powers backing this 
or the other candi¬ 
date for the crown, in 
pursuance of their 
own interests. On 
this occasion the 
choice of the Polish 
nobles fell upon one 
of their own number, 
Michael W i e s n 0 - 
wiecki, not so much 
because he was sup¬ 
ported by Leopold as 
because his rival can¬ 
didate was supported 
by France. Five 
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years later he was succeeded by John 
Sobieski (1674-97). 

The great reviver of Turkish aggres¬ 
sion, the wazir Mohammed Kiuprili, 
died in 1661, and was succeeded in 
office by his son Ahmed, at the time 
when he was aiming at the subjection 
of Transylvania, and the Transyl¬ 
vanian patriots were appealing to 
Leopold for support. In 1664 Ahmed 
was heavily defeated by Leopold’s 
general Montecuculi at the battle of 
St. Gothard (on the Raab); but the 
peace of Vasvar which followed was a 
diplomatic triumph for the defeated 
commander. Turks and imperialists 
alike were to evacuate Transylvania, 
which was to be autonomous under its 
own prince but was 
to continue paying 
tribute to the Turk. 

There was to be peace 
for twenty years. 

Ahmed, temporar¬ 
ily checked in Hun¬ 
gary, next set about 
the completion of the 
reduction of Crete, 
which the fall of 
Candia in 1669 trans¬ 
ferred from Venice 
to the Ottoman em¬ 
pire. This being ac¬ 
complished, Poland, 
where Michael had 
Just been elected, was 
the Turk’s next ob¬ 
jective. Here he was 
occupied till his death 
in 1676 in fighting 
with John Sobieski, 
first as Michael’s 
general and then as 
king of Poland. The 
war ended just before 
Ahmed’s death with 
.the peace of Zuravno, 
which John was 
forced to accept—his 
brilliant feats of arms 
being more than 
counterbalanced by 


the enormously greater forces at the 
disposal of the Turks. 

Meanwhile Leopold had been en¬ 
gaged in a contest of his own in Hun¬ 
gary, seeking to establish his effective 
autocracy in defiance of the traditional 
liberties and rights of the Magyar aris¬ 
tocracy, and at the same time zeal¬ 
ously persecuting the Hungarian Prot¬ 
estants. But he was simultaneously 
involved in that conflict in the west 
which was to be suspended by the 
peace of Nimwegen. , Unable to con¬ 
centrate on either quarter, he failed 
to bring the Hungarian insurgents 
under Tokoli to subjection; and when 
the peace came he found he had driven 
Tokoli into the arms of the Turk. 



ENGLAND’S “MERRY MONARCH" 

The Stuart line was restored to the English throne in 1 660 In 
the person of the amorous intriguing Charles II. His sardonic 
features are cleverly reproduced in this bust by Honori Pelle 
dated 1684, the year before the king's death, 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Ahmed Kiuprili had been succeeded 
by his kinsman Kara ]\iustafa, whose 
ambition aimed at nothing less than 
Vienna. The conflict with Poland had 
delivered the Cossacks of the Ukraine 


to Turkey; the Cossacks revolted and 
appealed to Russia; and Kara Mustafa 
had not been able immediately to es¬ 
cape from this entanglement. But in 
1681 a peace was patched up, and he 




WILLIAM OF ORANGE LANDING AT BRIXHAM AT THE REVOLUTION 
Growing detestation of James II led to some influential noblemen dispatching an invitation to 
William of Orange to "bring over an army and secure the infringed liberties of-England,” and 
on November 5, 1688. he landed at Brixbam in Torbay. An inscription on the picture (part 
shown here) by an unknown artist in Hampton Court Palace gives the date of the event incor¬ 
rectly, but otherwise the details are accurate as far as ban be judged and the painting is a 

valuable document. 

By hrrmiaxiov of ibe Lord Chamberlain 
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was free. He had 
made his bargain 
with Tokoli; Leopold 
would get no help 
from France; Sobi- 
eski, it was believed, 
would not act against 
France’s wishes. The 
peace of Vasvar was 
on the point of laps¬ 
ing, and proposals 
were put forward by 
Kara Mustafa for 
its r e n e w a 1, which 
amounted to a declar¬ 
ation of war. 

The pope, Venice 
and sundry German 
states did what they 
could to send aid to 
Leopold, whose posi¬ 
tion was more than 
precarious. In the 
spring of 1683 a vast 
Turkish host was as- 



REBEL CLAIMANT TO THE ENGLISH THRONE 
James duke of Monmouth, illegitimate son of Charles II, sought 
to succeed his father on the throne in 1685 ; but being defeated bj- 
superior forces at the battle of Sedgmoor he was captured and 
executed at the order of James If This portrait of him after 
death Mas painted bj Sir G. Kneller 
National Port!ait Gallery, London 


sembled on the Drave. In July Vienna Charles of Lorraine could not engage 
was invested. The garrison held out the enormously superior forces of Mus- 
valiantly, but the field army under "tafa. The rescue came from Poland. 



John Sobieski, whose 
name was held in 
terror by the Turks, 
declining to be a tool 
of Louis, effected a 
junction with Charles 
of Lorraine, and on 
September 12 fell 
upon the besieging 
army and put it 
utterly to rout. 
Vienna was saved. 
The fall of Vienna 
would have compelled 
the West to unite in 
a desperate struggle 
against the trium¬ 
phant Ottomans, and 
to do so under the 


JAMES ITS FLIGHT TO FRANCE 
Romeyn de Hooghe’s engraving shows James II escaping from the 
land that bad wearied of his arbitrary methods and called in 
William of Orange in his stead. The embarcation here depicted 
represents the king's second, and successful, attempt at flight to 
the Continent, which was connived at by William. 


leadership of France; 
and the victory of the 
West would have 
meant the universal 
empire of Louis. But 
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there was no fear of a universal empire 
under the Pole who had saved Europe 
from the Turk. 

The delivery of Vienna was the 
turning of the tide. Kara Mustafa 
paid for his failure with his life. Some 
years passed before the Turks again 
came under the capable direction of 
another Kiuprili, Mustafa. They 
were continuously pressed back on the 
Danube by the imperial troops under 
the command of Charles of Lorraine 


or Lewis of Baden, while the Venetians 
under the leadership of Morosini, who 
had maintained the defense of Candia 
for so many years, reconquered the 
Morea and captured Athens (at the 
woeful cost of the destruction of the 
Parthenon), though their hold there 
could not be kept for long. Imperial 
Hungary withdrew its resistance on 
terms, and recognized the hereditary 
title of the Hapsburgs to the crown; 
Transylvania acknowledged the Haps- 



SCENE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY AT THE CORONATION OF 
WILLIAM AND MARY 

The skill of the distinguished Dutch artist Romeyn de Hooghe in grouping the figures present 
at a large assembly is well exemplified in his etching of the coronation ceremony of William 
and Mary in 1689. This is a portion of a larger etching showing various scenes on the wedding 
day. There had heen much controversy as to whether William or Mary should be supreme 
monarch, but a satisfactory compromise was finally reached by their being crowned joint 

sovereigns 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE FRENCH FLEET AT THE BATTLE OF LA HOGUE 
The annihilating defeat of the French fleet at La Hogue in 1692 by the British navy under Ad¬ 
miral Russell dealt a severe blow to the hopes of the Jacobites and effectively crushed France’s 
erstwhile endeavors to become a great naval power This contemporary engraving by Romeyn 
de Hooghe represents the final destruction of Tourvfile's fleet at the end of a struggle which 
had lasted for six days. Admiral Russell’s squadron can be seen on the horizon (right). 

Btituh Mtitcvm 


burg suzerainty, and the Turkish 
power was broken in Turkish Hungary 
as the result of another battle of 
Mohacs. 

In 1689 Mustafa Kiuprili became 
wazir, and Louis in the west had 
opened battle with the League of 
Augsburg. Again Leopold and the 
German princes were distracted be¬ 
tween the needs of the war in the east 
and of the war-in the west. Belgrade 
was captured and lost again. Hun¬ 
gary was stirred up anew, gravely 
hampering the operations of Lewis of 
Baden. Then, on the one side Kiuprili 
was killed, and on the other Lewis was 
withdrawn to the western war, his 
place being taken by the young “Au¬ 
gustus the Strong" of Saxony. In 
1697 the western war was ended by 
the peace of Ryswick, John Sobieski 
died and the Polish diet bestowed the 
crown upon Augustus the Strong; and 
the Turkish war was carried on under 
the leadership of a captain who was 
now emerging from the second to the 
first rank, the landless Prince Eugene 
of Savoy (of a junior branch of the 
ducal house), who had placed his 
sword at the service of Leopold after 
it had been declined by Louis. 


Before the year was out Eugene ut¬ 
terly shattered the Turkish forces at 
the decisive battle of Zenta, and in 
January, 1699, the Treaty of Carlo- 
witz ended the Turkish war, though 
not without possibility of renewal. Its 
actual concluding stage was postponed 
for sixteen years. The Ottomans still 
held Belgrade and the neighboring 
province called the Banat of Temes- 
var; otherwise they were driven com¬ 
pletely out of Hungary, the whole of 
which now acknowledged Leopold. 
Venice held the Morea, and Azov was 
ceded to the young Russian tsar who 
had taken it—Peter the Great, At last 
Russia had come on the field as a Eu¬ 
ropean power. The last great Otto¬ 
man expansive effort had been main¬ 
tained for fifty years; it had broken 
down and Ottoman aggression was 
never again a serious menace. 

e uROPE was now face to face with 
a long impending problem. King 
Carlos of Spain was childless and 
sickly, very much in the hands of his 
immediate entourage. His life could 
not last much longer. Who, then, was 
to inherit the great Spanish Dominion, 
which included Sicily, the greater part 
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of Italy, and the Netherlands, besides 
half the world on the other side of the 
Atlantic? No indisputable law of suc¬ 
cession could be produced which would 
meet the case: even if there had been 
an indisputable law, half the states in 
Europe were so deeply concerned that 
the law would inevitably have been 
challenged. 

The king’s sisters had been married 
to the reigning king of France and the 
reigning emperor respectively. His 
father’s sisters—there were no brothers 
in either generation—had been the 
mothers of those two monarchs re¬ 
spectively. The two French queens 
had formally resigned their rights of 
succession, the two empresses (both 
younger sisters) had not; while in 


other respects the terms of • Maria 
Teresa’s marriage had not been carried 
out, and Margaret Teresa’s daughter 
had been required to resign the rights 
descending to her oh her marriage to 
Max Emmanuel, the elector of Ba¬ 
varia. On the other hand, no bar 
could be raised (save these question¬ 
able prior claims) to the claim of the 
emperor Leopold himself and his sons 
by a later marriage. 

Such was the problem as a question 
of law. As a question of public ex¬ 
pediency Europe could not afford to 
allow that whole vast dominion to be 
added to the dominions of either the 
Hapsburg emperor or the Bourbon 
king, or even to pass to a Hapsburg 
or a Bourbon cadet. Public expedi- 



F RED ERICK OF BRANDENBURG ENTHRONED AS FIRST KING OF PRUSSIA 
As a reward for military service rendered to the emperor Leopold, Frederick III, elector of 
Brandenburg, was elevated to royal rank and. on January 18; 1701, crowned himself 5.t Konigs- 
berg as Frederick I of Prussia. This engraving by Johann Wolffgang shows the king enthroned 
with his queen consort Sophie Charlotte. This lady was his second wife and one of the most 
cultured princesses of the a$e. She was a sister of the English king George I and the, mother 

of Frederick William I. j 

From "Der Konigiich-Prcussiscken Cronung kochfeiertichc Soletnniiaten, 1717 
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ency and the dubious answer to the 
question of law both called for com¬ 
promise and partition—the partition 
which would be least disturbing to the 
European balance of power. But a 
partition was precisely the thing to 
which the Spanish monarchy itself 
would not consent. - - 
It was Louis who had the wisdom to 
take the initiative in seeking a settle¬ 
ment by" consent before the crisis 
—the death of Carlos—should actu¬ 
ally arrive. Leopold, Louis and their 
heirs apparent being obviously out of 
the question from a European point of 
view, any partition would have to be 
arranged between three claimants— 
the infant son of the elector of Ba¬ 
varia, the younger son of Leopold (the 
archduke Charles) and the younger 
grandson of Louis (Philip duke of An¬ 
jou). For European peace the best 
security would be obtained by agree- 



GREAT FRENCH ENGINEER 
Sebastian Le Prestre de Vauban (1633-1707) 
attained fame in the wars of Louis XIV by 
his genius in supervising the defenses of the 
French fortresses, having more than 160 un¬ 
der his charge. This painting is by Largilliire, 
Music de Versailles; photo, Giranion 



BONNIE DUNDEE 

John Graham of Claverliouse (<.. 1649-89) was 
created Viscount Dundee by James II in 1688. 
An enthusiastic Jacobite, he died for his cause 
at the battle of Killiecrankie, This miniature 

of him in pen and ink is by David Paton. 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery; photo, Annan 

ment on the terms of settlement be¬ 
tween Louis and William, king of 
England and stadtholder of the United 
Provinces. If they were at -one, no 
other could resist their combined de¬ 
cision. In 1698 Louis and William 
agreed upon the first Partition Treaty. 

From the Anglo-Dutch point of 
view, die fundamental matter was that 
the French claimant should not ac¬ 
quire the Netherlands or naval domi¬ 
nation in the Mediterranean. From 
the European point of view, the bal¬ 
ance of power would be least disturbed 
if the electoral prince of Bavaria ac¬ 
quired the bulk of the inheritance. On 
these lines Louis and William made 
their treaty. They had hardly done 
so when the electoral prince died of 
smallpox. 

The partition must then be made 
anew, between the archduke Charles 
and Philip of Anjou—a much more 
difficult mattes; yet agreement was 
reached in the second Partition Treaty. 
Spain, the Indies and the Netherlands 
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were to go to Charles, Italy (ex¬ 
cept the Milanese) to Philip 
Leopold would not accept the 
treaty, which was signed by 
France, England, Holland and 
some minor states Carlos would 
not hear of any partition, made a 
will leaving everything to Philip, 
or to the Archduke Charles if 
Philip refused the whole, and died 
(1700). Louis tore up the treaty 
and accepted the whole inheiitance 
on behalf of his grandson Philip. 

The Spaniards were with Louis 
French troops occupied the Neth¬ 
erlands and reinforced those in 
Spain and Italy. England was out 
of temper with hei Dutch king, no 
one except Leopold was ready to 
challenge the accomplished fact 01 
to support Leopold so long as he 
claimed the whole inheiitance 



But throughout 1702 William’s 
diplomacy was negotiating a 




UNFORTUNATE TURKISH WAZIR 
Mohammed lV’s grand wazir, Kara Mustafa hid 
more ambition than capacity His grandiose scheme 
to form a Moslem empire in the west 
was frustrated by his defeat by Sobieski 
at Vienna, and he was beheaded at Bel¬ 
grade m 1683 
Engi avmq by J Cole 

league to enforce the partition 
which woula give the Netherlands 
and the Sicilies at least to Charles; 
while Leopold started fighting in 
Italy on his own account. 

* William succeeded; Leopold, 
seeing that no league would sup¬ 
port his larger claims, came in, 
England was converted by finding 
that Louis had no thought of 
opening commerce with the Span¬ 
ish dominions, and by his theatri¬ 
cal declaration of bis intention of 
restoring the son of the dying 
James II to the throne of his 
fathers. Once more the great fight 
with France was to be renewed. 
William became actually popular 


TERROR OF THE TURKS 
The relief of Vienna, invested by a vast Turkish 
host, was accomplished by the brilliant generalship 
of John Sobieski, king of Poland, in 1683 He was 
a son of the castellan of Cracow 
From EtimesmsiirMer^ "Deutsche Geschickte ' 1 


for the first time since his acces¬ 
sion. Even at that moment he 
died and Anne became queen of 
England (March, 1702); but a 
man abler than William himself 
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was there to carry on William’s policy, 
that being John Churchill (who was 
then earl and soon to be duke) of Marl¬ 
borough 

In Louis’ previous wars France had 
always fought single-handed (except 
for a temporary alliance with Sweden) 
against coalitions of varying magni¬ 
tude. In the War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession France and Spain were united 
with the Spanish resources under 
French control, and with a valuable 
ally in the elector of Bavaria, as well 
as the duke of Savoy at the start. 
On the side of the Grand Alliance 
which William had built up Austria 
was at last fiee from the incubus of the 
Turkish war and the Hungarian 
troubles, while from the outset the 


Maritime powers, England—or Great 
Britain as the island power became at 
an early stage of the war—and Hol¬ 
land held complete command of the 
sea; and the allies possessed in Marl¬ 
borough and Eugene generals of a far 
higher quality than any who had ap¬ 
peared since Turenne. Their general¬ 
ship, however, was discounted by lim¬ 
itations on their freedom of action; 
Marlborough because he was captain- 
general for the Dutch, who could never 
look farther afield than their own fron¬ 
tiers, Eugene because of the very in¬ 
adequate organization of the Austrian 
01 imperial armies, and by the impos¬ 
sibility of relying upon energetic co¬ 
operation from the duke of Savoy, the 
nominal ally (after he changed sides 



PLAN OF THE SIEGE OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS 
This plan, engraved by C Decker and published m Amsterdam w't« 3 , sht ™f 
Vienna in progress Contingents of Turks are attacking on all sides and 

ish entrenchments on the banks of the Danube shown in the background of the picture ijattenc? 
to left and right of the walls were erected by Rudiger \on Starhemberg, whose gallant aetence 
enabled the besieged to hold out until the arrival of the Poles and Germans under John bobiesia. 
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PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY 
Possessing a genius for the art of war, Prince 
Eugene of Savoy (1663-1736) had a glorious mili¬ 
tary career. His name is closely linked with that 
if Marlborough, with whom he cooperated during 
the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Engraved by J, Smith after D. Richter 


in 1703), who held the strategic con¬ 
trol of the gateway between France 
and Italy. 

Campaigns ol the War of Spanish 
Succession 

C ugene had already opened the war 
by a clever campaign in North 
Italy in 1701-2; but he was too heav¬ 
ily outnumbered and was gradually 
pushed out. Lewis of Baden, who had 
won a high reputation in the Turkish 
war. kept watch on the French armies 
in Alsace. Marlborough on the Neth¬ 
erlands frontier, prevented from fight¬ 
ing a pitched battle by the Dutch 
“field-deputies” who accompanied him, 
nevertheless by skillful maneuvering 
pushed the French back till he had 
succeeded in clearing the lower Rhine 
of the opposing forces as far as the 
town of Coblenz. 


In 1703 Eugene was in trouble 
in Italy and Leopold was again 
being distracted by an insurrection 
in Hungary. The French com¬ 
mand planned a junction with the 
Bavarian forces on the upper 
Danube, and a march on Vienna. 
But Max Emmanuel insisted on 
first effecting the annexation of 
Tyrol, which refused to be an¬ 
nexed, and the opportunity was 
lost. Also at this moment Savoy 
went over to the allies, and the 
French commander Vendome's 
operations against Eugene were 
paralyzed; while Portugal, hither¬ 
to neutral, also joined the alliance 
and inspired it with an unfortunate 
hope of ejecting Philip from Spain, 
where he had been welcomed with 
open arms, and setting up Charles 
as “Carlos III,” although this had 
been no part of its original pro¬ 
gram. 

In the next year, 1704, came the 
great ciisis of the war. France 
was to strike the blow which the 
unexpected resistance of Tyrol had 
postponed in 1703. Troops poured 
into the Netherlands, to pin Marl¬ 
borough the more firmly to that re¬ 
gion; the French force was increased 
in Bavaria under Marsin, to be joined 
later by Tallard from Alsace. Between 
Vienna and the accumulated army in 
Bavaria there was no force which 
could hold it up, and when Vienna 
should fall Louis could dictate his 
own terms to the allies. But the 
program was wrecked by the genius 
of Marlborough and the brilliant 
cooperation of Eugene, who had been 
forced out of Italy. Marlborough’s 
plan was a lightning march across 
Germany which would place him be¬ 
tween the Bavarian army and Vienna. 
To effect it, he must not only have 
Eugene with him, but must hoodwink 
the French commanders and the Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch governments as to the 
real objective that lay behind his move¬ 
ments. 
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There was to be a grand campaign 
on the Moselle. Marlborough moved 
up the Rhine to Mainz in May to con¬ 
cert measures with Lewis of Baden 
and Eugene at Stolhofen, and the 
world had hardly realized that the 
Moselle campaign was a mere blind 
when he was storming the lines of 
Schellenberg (July 2) and capturing 
Donauworth, blocking the way to Vi¬ 
enna and threatening Bavaria. South 
of the Danube, Tallard was racing to 
Join Marsin and the elector; north of 
it Eugene was hurrying to join Marl¬ 
borough. 

Marlborough’s Victory at Blenheim 

rx weeks later (August 13) the ar¬ 
mies faced each other at Blen¬ 
heim, and while the main attack was 
being apparently developed against the 
Franco-Bavarian left by Eugene, and 
a secondary English attack on their 
right at Blenheim, the real bbw was 
being prepared against the weakened 
center by making passable the marshy 
ground which was supposed to be ade¬ 
quate cover for its front. On that 
point then the cavalry crashed sud¬ 
denly, pierced it, and rolled up the 
lines to right and to 
left. The army which 
was to have won the 
war at a stroke was 
virtually annihilated. 

Bavaria lay at the 
mercy of the allies, 
and the French wete 
Laired behind the 
Rhine for the rest of 
the war. 

A few days earlier 
it had occurred to 
Admiral Rooke, com¬ 
manding an Anglo- 
Dutch squadron, to 
capture Gibraltar; 
which did not again 
pass out of British 
possession, and served 
with Minorca, cap¬ 
tured four years later, 


to furnish a permanent British naval 
base at the gate of the Meditenanean, 
The next year, however, saw no 
material advance. Mailborough in the 
Netherlands continued to be ham¬ 
pered by the Dutch field-deputies, and 
Eugene, back in Italy, by the studied 
inertness of Savoy. The allies, more¬ 
over, were frittering away their ener¬ 
gies on the futile effort to conquer 
Spain, of which the only portion 
friendly to them was Catalonia, which 
had never reconciled itself to the 
monarchy of united Spain. But 1706 
brought two great successes: Marl¬ 
borough won at Ramillies a battle, 
tactically perhaps more brilliafnt even 
than Blenheim, the effect of which 
was to sweep the French back from 
the Netherlands to the line of for¬ 
tresses on the frontier of F r ance itself; 
while Eugene, by another brilliant 
campaign in North Italy, shatteied the 
French forces before Turin, raising the 
siege of the duke of Savoy’s Piedmon¬ 
tese capital. The French were prac¬ 
tically cleared out of North Italy, 
and in the south an insurrection at 
Naples enabled Austrian troops to oc¬ 
cupy the city and proclaim Kin^ 



EXPLOSION THAT SHATTERED THE PARTHENON 

In 1687 the Venetians, under Morosini, laid siege to Athens, which 
had been in Turkish possession since 1458. One of the besiegers' 
shells fell among a Turkish powder supply stored in the Parthenon 
and caused the explosion here depicted The middle of fee temple 
and its side columns were destroyed. 

From Faaelh, "Atone Atttco” 
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C U ARLES VI 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE SHOWING CLAIMANTS TO THE SPANISH THRONE 
This table explains the genealogical relationships on which the French, Austrian and Bavarian 
aspirants to the Spanisli throne based their claims. The names of the princesses who resigned 
their rights to it upon marriage are given in italics, while those of the three claimants appear 
in capitals. Attempts at a partition were defeated by Louis XIV’s acceptance of the Spanish 
Icing's will leaving the entire inheritance to Philip of Anjou; and the War of the Spanish 

Succession ensued. 


Charles. The general situation had 
hardly been affected by the death of 
Leopold in 1705 and the accession of 
his elder son, Joseph I. 

Last Battles and the Treaty of Utrecht 

fter Ramillies and Turin, Louis 
was ready to treat for peace, but 
the triumphant allies would listen to 
no terms. In 1707 hostilities were 
partly suspended by the threatened in¬ 
tervention of Charles XII'of Sweden, 
who had just blazed upon a startled 
world with a series of amazing mili¬ 
tary exploits, of which more anon. 
Charles, however, was persuaded to 
turn his arms against Russia. In 1708 
there were general revolts of the 
French-speaking populations in the 
Netherlands against the Dutch gov¬ 
ernment set over them after Ramillies; 
and the French were gaining ground 
rapidly till they again suffered a dis¬ 
astrous defeat at the hands of Marl¬ 
borough—who was joined by Eugene 
in person, though without an army— 
at Oudenarde. Marlborough would 
have marched on Paris, but even to 
Eugene the risk seemed too gigantic. 
Instead, he laid siege to Lille, which 
fell in December. 

Louis again opened negotions, but 
the only terms to which the allies 
would listen were that he should help 


them to drive his grandson out of 
Spain, where the cause of the allies 
had not been prospering, apart from 
the British capture of Minorca. The 
result was a magnificent rally of 
French patriotism, leading up to the 
last great engagement of the war and 
the last of Marlborough’s victories, 
the battle of Malplaquel (1709), in 
which the French were driven off the 
field but not out of their lines at La 
Bassee, and the losses of the allies 
were much the heavier. 

The only common object which the 
allies now had in view was the hu¬ 
miliation of France; their idea of the 
profits which were to accrue to them¬ 
selves respectively differed fundamen¬ 
tally. Intriguing took the place of 
]fighting. The 'most successful wire¬ 
pullers were the astute politicians at 
vhe head of the Tory party fir Eng¬ 
land, who procured the recall and 
downfall of Marlborough, made their 
own bargain behind the backs of their 
allies, and finally shaped the Treaty 
of Utrecht which ended the war in 
I 7 I 3 - 

"By" that treaty the Bourbons re¬ 
tained much in the surrender of which 
they would have acquiesced after 
Ramillies or Oudenarde, and to which 
William would have acquiesced in 
1701. The Bourbon king Philip was 
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established on the Spanish throne, 
with a formal renunciation of any 
possible claim that might arise to the 
succession in France. Savoy got Sicily 
—afterwards exchanged for Sardinia 
—with the regal title. Charles got the 
Netherlands, Sardinia, Naples and Mi¬ 
lan (he was now the emperor Charles 
VI, his brother Joseph having died 
two years before). Holland got a 
chain of “barrier fortresses’' in the 
Netherlands. Frederick I, son of the 
Great Elector, was recognized as king 
of Prussia by all the powers. Great 
Britain—the incorporating Union of 
England and Scotland had received 
the assent of both countries in 1706-7 
—retained Gibraltar and Minorca, and 
acquired Acadia or Nova Scotia from 
France and certain trading rights 
known as the “asiento” in the South 
Seas from Spa&, and (for what it was 
worth) obtained the guaranteed rec- 



CARLOS II OF SPAIN 
The extreme delicacy of Carlos II (i€6i— 
1700), king of Spain, is apparent in this por¬ 
trait by Coelio Claudio. His childlessness 
made the Spanish succession a question of 
intense interest to the monarchs of contempo¬ 
rary Europe. 

Prado, Madrid; photo, Anderson 



ANNE, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Anne (1665-1714), younger daughter of 
James II, succeeded William III in 170a. 
This portrait by Michael Duhl shows her at 
the age of thirty, with her son William, duke 
of Gloucester, who died when ten years old. 

Rational Portrait Gallo ty, London 

ognition of the Protestant succession 
to the throne when the reigning Queen 
Anne should die. And in addition she 
had emerged from the war with an 
unprecedented military reputation and 
a navy which not even Holland could 
rival. 

Incorporating Union of England and 
Scotland 

n the half-century we have been de¬ 
scribing, Great Britain had at¬ 
tained an entirely unprecedented 
position as a European power; at the 
same time she had practically com¬ 
pleted her own constitutional revolu¬ 
tion, and transformed the union of 
the crowns of England and Scotland 
into an incorporating union. 

England and Scotland were still two 
independent kingdoms when Anne suc¬ 
ceeded William in 1702, though their 
union under one Crown was a guar an- 





PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM, MARLBOROUGH’S GREAT VICTORY 
This engraving by J, van Huchtenburgh, chosen by William III to record Marlborough's battles, gives a bird’s eye view of the field of Blenheim about 
the moment of Marlborough’s delivery of the winning blow. His army is in the center of the picture with the village of Blenheim in the left fore¬ 
ground. The Austrians, under Eug&ne of Savoy, are at the extreme right. By a cavalry charge Marlborough pierced the Franco-Ba\ arian line, ad¬ 
vanced upon Blenheim and cut off the retreat ol the large French garrison. Marshal Tallard was captured ami is shown in Marlborough’s carnage. 
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tee against actual armed conflict be¬ 
tween them. For Scotland’s commer¬ 
cial prosperity, a commercial union 
with her neighbor was a necessity 
which England had no disposition to 
concede. England, however, had re¬ 
pudiated the succession of the next 
legitimate heir to the throne; Scot¬ 
land was free to recognize it on Anne’s 
demise. That climax England could 
not afford to risk; the price she had to 
pay for security was an incorporating 
union; and that measure was carried 
by the parliaments of 
both countries, not 
without hot opposi¬ 
tion in Scotland, in 
1706, taking effect in 
1707; conveying to 
the electress Sophia 
of Hanover and her 
heirs the succession to 
the crown of Great 
Britain, while Ireland 
remained a depend¬ 
ency with a subordi¬ 
nate parliament in 
the control of the 
Protestant minority. 


1676-82, on whose death his two young 
brothers Ivan and Peter were recog¬ 
nized as joint tsars, but the reins of 
government were actually grasped by 
their extremely energetic elder sister 
Sophia. In 1688 Sophia was 'emoved 
by a coup d’etat; Ivan was imbecile, 
and Peter began his reign at the 
age of sixteen, still under the tute¬ 
lage of the men who had deposed his 
sister. Russia joined in the war in 
which the Turks were being beaten 
back by the imperial forces, and the 


Contemporary Events 
in Russia 

casual refer- 
^ ence has been 
made hitherto to the 
story of Russia since 
the accession of the 
house of Romanov to 
its throne in idi? T or 
to Sweden, Poland 
and Turkey since 
1697 (the year of the 
peace of Ryswick), 
the battle of Zenta, 
and the peace of 
Carlowitz in x6qiQ. 

In Russia thenrst 
Romanov, Michael, 
had been succeeded 
by his son Alexis in 
1645. Alexis was fol¬ 
lowed by Feodor, 


”LE ROI SOLEIL” AT THE AGE OF 63 
This portra ! t of Louis XIV in 1701 by Rigaud is in the Louvre. 
It shows the “Grand Monarque" when the zenith of his power 
was past. His inordinate ambition and aggressions had raised 
up enemies on every side and in the War of Spanish Succession 
they combined to defeat and humiliate hist. 
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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
This immature by Thomas Forster dated 1712, 
ehuss'- Jolm Churchill, duke of Marlborough 
(1650-1 732), the great soldier and diplomatist. 
He am a series of brilliant \1ctor1es for the 
allies in the War of the Spanish Succession 
Victoria and Albci t Museum 


young tsar took an active part in the 
siege and capture of Azov in 1(196, an 
acquisition which Russia letained at 
the treaty of Carlowitz. The Azov 
campaign opened the effective autoc 
racy of Peter the Great, the founder of 
the Russian power. 

Russia was in effect a barbari in 
country, more oriental than Euro¬ 
pean, as yet scarcely penetrated by 
European ideas; amorphous and dis¬ 
jointed, with large’ portions of its 
population still leading a virtually no¬ 
madic existence. Peter’s immediate 
predecessors had begun to borrow 
ideas from the West and to carry 
them out by means of agents also bor¬ 
rowed from the West. Peter, realiz¬ 
ing that Europe was far in advance of 
Russia, conceived the daring notion of 
remodeling Russia upon Western lines. 
The Turkish war was no sooner off his 


hands than he set out on a journey 
of investigation, saw with his own 
eyes and practiced with his own hands 
the methods which had given the Eu¬ 
ropean nations their mastery, and re¬ 
turned to Russia in 1698 intent on 
filling the old bottles with the new 
wine—and most particularly con¬ 
vinced that Russia wanted a fleet on 
the black Sea, a fleet on the Baltic 
and that access to the Baltic from 
which she was barred by provinces 
under the sway of the kings of Po¬ 
land, Sweden and (after 1701) also 
of Prussia. 

As a matter of course, the tsar must 
be an unqualified autocrat; and the 
first step was the suppression of the 
imperial guard, the Streltsi—the 
equivalent of the Janissaries of the 
Turk or the Prsetoriahs of the old Ro¬ 
man Empire. Peter also set about 
revolutionizing social habitSj religious 
customs and political traditions in’a 
characteristically drastic way. But al¬ 
most immediately opportunity arose for 
the territorial aggiandizement, a proj¬ 
ect which was no less dear to his ambi¬ 
tions. 

Charles XI of Sweden died in 1697, 
having laboriously reconstructed the 
power of the crown. Charles XII was 
a boy of sixteen, already a mighty 
hunter, but unversed in affairs of 
state. There was a new king of Po¬ 
land who was also elector of Saxony; 
the king of Denmark wanted the 
duchy of Holstein, which belonged to 
Charles’s brother-in-law; Peter wanted 
Esthonia, Livonia, anything that 
could be snatched to give him his 
Baltic seaboard. Livonia itself wanted 
to be rid of the Swedish sovereignty. 
The exiled Livonian patriot Patkul 
easily drew Frederick of Denmark, 
Augustus of Poland and Peter of Rus¬ 
sia into a common plot for the redis¬ 
tribution among themselves of Swe¬ 
den’s Baltic provinces. Next year 
(1700) the triple attack was opened 
—by Denmark on Holstein, by Au¬ 
gustus on Riga, by Peter on Narva. 
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They had reckoned without their 
host. Charles had all the warrior in¬ 
stincts of his house concentrated in his 
own person. He was a bom fighter 
and a born leader who inspired his 
followers with his own reckless cour¬ 
age. The Swedes had a mighty repu¬ 
tation, won under Gustavus and 
Charles X, to retrieve. Charles and 
his Swedes flung themselves at Copen¬ 
hagen; Frederick, saved from destruc¬ 
tion by the diplomatic intervention of 
England and Holland, was allowed to 
back out of the war ignominiously. 
Augustus retreated from Riga. Charles 
with 8,000 men crossed the Baltic and 
routed 60,000 Russians at Narva. 
Peter did not shine on the occasion, 
but his comment was characteristic: 
‘‘The Swedes will beat us—but they 
will teach us how to beat them.” 

1 Peter’s genius was of the kind which 
knows how to learn from failure 
the way to success. But for the 
moment Russia was off the board. 

Achievements of Charles XII of 
Sweden 

hen Charles had, reduced 
Livonia and Courland to 
obedience, he devoted himself to 
the punishment of Augustus of 
Poland and Saxony. The Poles 
would not fight for a Saxon king 
whose manifest intention had been 
to make himself an absolute mon¬ 
arch, City after city was captured, 
and in 1705 the Polish diet de¬ 
posed Augustus and elected Stanis¬ 
laus Lecszinski, the nominee of 
Charles, much against its own will. 

Still the fighting in Poland went 
on, till Charles invaded Saxony. 
Augustus, in spite of various dis¬ 
creditable shifts, had to resign the 
crown of Poland to Lecszinski and 
break off the alliance he had re¬ 
newed with Russia (1706). It 
was at this point, just after Ra- 
millies, that a quarrel with the 
emperor almost induced Charles to 
join in alliance with Louis; but 


Marlborough’s diplomacy persuaded 
him that he would be better employed 
in punishing the tsar. 

So, like a greater than he in 1812, 
Charles in 1708 marched for Moscow. 
Peter had learned his lesson too well 
to seek him in a pitched baLtle, but 
harassed his rear and his line of march, 
cutting off supplies. Charles turned 
aside to the Ukraine where he expected 
help from the Cossack Mazeppa, but 
got none. There he had to pass the 
winter, getting very insufficient sup¬ 
plies as best he could. In the spring 
(1709) he marched on Tultava and 
laid siege to it, though his troops were 
insufficient and he had neither supplies 
nor a siege train. Peter’s time had 
come. In June he fell upon the ex¬ 
hausted Swedes with an immensely 
superior force and annihilated them. 
Charles, with a wounded foot, barely 



PETER THE GREAT IN EARLY 
MANHOOD 

Admiration for Western culture led Peter the 
Great (1672-1Z25), the semi-barbarpus tsar of 
Russia, to reorganize "Bis fealfli after European 
jnodels. His ambition for territorial expansion 
brought him into conflict with the Swedes, 
Fainting by J. M. Nattier 
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SWEDISH WARRIOR KING 
Thi 1 - engraimg after a portrait by Kraft shows 
Cliarltt XII (1682-1718) the energetic and war- 
lcnmg Swedish king. He utterly defeated the 
forces of Pe -r die Great at Narva in 1700, and 
v.as himself beaten at Pultava in 1709 
Engraving by Pieter Tanje ’ 


escaped, and crossed the Turkish fron¬ 
tier, where he remained for the next 
five years, while Augustus (restored 
in Poland) and Peter worked their 
will on the Baltic provinces. 

Even if Peter instead of Charles 
had been shattered at Pultava, the po¬ 
litical conquest of Russia was no more 
feasible in 1709 than in 1812 or 1913; 
and Charles had no resources except 
a small if efficient army and a genius 
for winning pitched battles against 
heavy odds and inferior generals-^an 
insufficient equipment fo> - a successful 
conqueror. How he would have fared 
against a Marlborough or a Eugene is 
hardly a matter of doubt. 

Charles wPhout an army was pow¬ 
erless; he succeeded, however, in per¬ 
suading the Turkish wazir to declare 
war on Peter in 1710. Peter came 
through that conflict with better for¬ 
tune than be deserved; for he fell into 
a trap, campaigning on the Pruth, 
where he found himself at the mercy 


of the Turkish army, but was 
allowed to conclude a peace (1711) 
on no harder terms than the ces¬ 
sion of Azov and the razing of 
Russian forts on Turkish soil. 
The further adventures of Charles 
and Peter belong to our next 
chapter. 

Developments in America and South 
Africa 

eyond the oceans develop¬ 
ments were in progress during 
the reign of Louis XIV, of which 
he profound importance was not 
yet fully manifest. In North 
America the English settlements 
multiplied; the first of Charles II’s 
Dutch wars in 1664 transferred the 
Dutch settlement on the Hudson 
—to be known thenceforth as New 
York—from the Dutch to the 
English, giving the latter the en¬ 
tire coast line between the French 
Acadia on the north and Florida 
on the south. The French colony 
on the St. Lawrence expanded to 
the Great Lakes, in rear of the northern 
British colonies; but the treaty of 
Utrecht gave Acadia to the British and 
recognized the British ownership of 
Newfoundland, as well as of sundry 
West Indian islands whose history at 
this time belongs to the story of the 
bqcxaneers. 

In South Africa, the Dutch had 
started the Cape Colony under the re¬ 
gime of the De Witts; and the revoca¬ 
tion of the Edict of Nantes supple¬ 
mented the Calvinistic Dutch popula¬ 
tion there with a considerable number 
of co-religionists, fugitive Huguenots 
from France. 

M I —* _ 

The Rise of Anglo-French Rivalry in 
America 

s already noted, a settlement had 
been made at Quebec by Cham¬ 
plain in 1608. Quebec was started 
merely as a trading post, but within a 
few years the desire of the French gov¬ 
ernment to strengthen its claim to the 
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northern part of the continent, and 
the enthusiasm of a new older of Cath¬ 
olic missionaries—the Jesuits—who 
used Quebec as the center for re¬ 
ligious work among the Indians, 
combined to make it an important set¬ 
tlement. The French, throughout their 
history in the New World, showed 
more zeal for converting the Indians 
to Christianity than did any other 
nationality except the Spanish. 

The Algonquin tribes about Que¬ 
bec were friendly from the beginning 
to the French, and they soon adopted 
Catholicism. The Hurons to the west 
were less easily converted, but they 
were grateful because the French sol¬ 
diers helped them against their foes, 
the Iroquois, and many of them ac¬ 
cepted Christianity. Unfortunately 
for the French, their aid to the Hurons 
brought on them the deadly hatred of 
the powerful Iroquois Confederation, 
the most warlike and best organized 
association of the Indians in eastern 
North America. The territory of the 
Iroquois lay across the direct route to 
the Hudson River valley, and their hos¬ 
tility to the French protected the 
Dutch, and later the English settlers 
from French invasion. More than 
once, too, Iroquois war-parties invaded 
the Canadian settlements and threat¬ 
ened the very existence of the infant 
French colony. Montreal, the second 
French settlement, located much far¬ 
ther up the St. Lawence River, was 
for many years exposed to danger from 
these powerful tribes who never forgot 
or forgave the early Fiench attacks 
under Champlain. 

In spite of the Iroquois, the French 
found it comparatively easy to pene¬ 
trate the West, because the St.Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes were nat¬ 
ural highways. Joliet, a fur-trader, 
and Father Marquette, a Jesuit priest, 
followed the water-route through Lake 
Michigan and the Fox River to the 
Mississippi River in' 1673. La Salle, 
one of the most adventurous of the 
French explorers, reached the mouth 


of the Mississippi in the year 1682. 
Because of these explorations France 
claimed all the Mississippi valley, be¬ 
sides the valley of the St. Lawrence and 
the entire Great Lakes region. Fol¬ 
lowing in the footsteps of these ex¬ 
plorers came the fur-traders and the 
Jesuit missionaries, and trading-posts 
and mission stations were soon estab¬ 
lished at widely scattered points over 
this great region. 



- MARQUETTE 

On June 17, 1673, Janies Marquette, a Jesuit 
missionary and explorer, and Louis Joliet, fur- 
trader and explorer too, discovered the Mis¬ 
sissippi River at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 
Marquette s adventurous gentleness is finely 
shown in this commemorative statue 
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The entire French colonial empire 
in America was based on the trade 
with the Indians, in which manufac¬ 
tured articles, especially guns and 
brandy, were exchanged for beaver 
skins. The frontiersmen in the Eng¬ 
lish colonies also were vitally inter¬ 
ested in the fur trade, and much of 
the prosperity of the merchants in the 
seaport towns depended on it. Then 
too, the English settler, who pressed 
close behind the frontiersmen, had 
reason to fear Indians, equipped with 
French muskets, excited by French 
firewater, and inspired to hatred of 
“the'heretics” by French missionaries. 
It must not be forgotten, however, 
that not a few Indians were equipped 
with English muskets, excited by Eng¬ 
lish firewater, and inspired to hatred 
by English trading methods. Fur¬ 
ther, the English fought as much for 
beaver skins as for peace for its own 
sake. It is hard to see how war be¬ 
tween the French and English in 
America could have been avoided much 
longer, even if William III had not 
come to the throne. 

Contemporary E-vents in the East 

N India the last really powerful 
Mogul, the emperor Aurangzib, 
reigned from 1658 to 1707; expanding 
his sovereignty over the entire penin¬ 
sula, hut in the process insuring dis¬ 
integration. The expansion itself 
made the empire uncontrollably un¬ 


wieldy, and drove the Mogul to ap¬ 
point satraps over vast provinces, who 
were quite certain sooner or later to 
aim at establishing independent dynas¬ 
ties. Moreover, Aurangzib departed 
from the policy of the three princes 
who had ruled for a hundred years 
before him, and reverted to that of 
the old Delhi emperors, by depressing 
the Hindus and treating Mohamme¬ 
dans, whatever their origin, as of a dom¬ 
inant, conquering race, reviving the 
old-time hostility between the two 
religions which his fathers had sought 
at least to reduce to a m ini mum. j\ 
result was the vigorous development of 
the Hindu Maralha tribes in the west¬ 
ern Deccan, whom Aurangzib’s lieu¬ 
tenants failed to crush, and of a re¬ 
formed Hindu sect, united as a broth¬ 
erhood half religious and half mili¬ 
tary, the Sikhs, who, for the most 
part, were located in the Punjab and 
Sirhind. 

But at the same time the French, 
under Colbert’s influence, entered 
upon the competition, mainly with the 
English, for the trade with India, 
which in the middle of the eighteenth 
century was to issue in a hard-fought 
duel, ultimately though not immedi¬ 
ately for sovereignty. The rivalry was 
there, but the battle had not yet 
opened; for the British and French 
companies judiciously agreed that their 
relations should not be affected by Eu¬ 
ropean wars. 
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the war. French successes (Fontenoy). 
Jacobite rising; Prince Charles Edward 
lands at Moidart, captures Edinburgh, 
marches to Derby, and then retreats 
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Siege and capture of Lnuisburg, Nova 
Scotia, by English colonial troops. 

1746 Jacobitism finally crushed at Culloden 

(April) 

Philip V d.; acc. Ferdinand VI. Spain 
retires. 

India. La Bourdontiais captures Madras. 

1747 Orange stadtboldership restored in Holland. 

1748 War ended by; Treaty, of Aix-la-Chapellc; 

Prussia retains Silesia. 

1749 Goethe b- 

1750 Rise oi Kaunitz, who plans “Diplomatic 

Revolution.” 

India: renewal of Anglo-French hostilities, 
on pretext of supporting rival claimants 
to native thrones. French gains. 

1751 Capture and defense of Arcot by Clive. 

1753 Gov. Dinwiddie of Virginia sends George 

Washington to order the French out of 
Ohio. 

1754 Dupleix recalled; hostilities suspended. 
America: Conference of colonial delegates 

is held with Six Nations of Iroquois In¬ 
dians. 

1755 Hostilities in. America; Braddock’s disaster. 

Attack on Crown Point. Battle of Lake 
George and captu re of Ticonderoga. Great 
earthquake at Lisbon. 

1755-53 Seven Years’ War. 

1756 Anglo-Prussian Treaty of Westminster. 
Kaunitz completes circle of alliances for the 

crushing of Prussia, including France, 
Russia and Saxony. 

India: Tragedy of the Black Hole of Cal¬ 
cutta. 

French squadron captures Minorca; first ac¬ 
tion of the Seven Years* War. 

Frederick invades Saxnnj ; takes Dresden. 

1756 Montcalm captures Oswego. 

1757 Montcalm captures Fort William Henry. 
Frederick invades Bohemia; wins battle of 

Prague but is defeated at Kolin. 

William Pitt the elder heads British 
ministry. 

India; Clive overthrows nawab of Bengal at 
Plassey and becomes master of Bengal. 
Command in western Germany given to 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. 

Frederick defeats French at Rossbach and 
Austrians at Lenthen. 

1758 Capture of Louiaburg by Amherst and 

Wolfe; Bradstreet takes F>rt Frontenac; 
capture of Fort Duquesne h> Fmbji. 
1758 Ministry of ChoiseuJ in France 

Development n£ British naval attacks on 
French porta. 


Frederick defeats Russians at Zorndorf, and 
effectually checks Austrian advance in 
spite of a reverse at Hochkirch. 

India: Lally commands French in the south, 
and takes Fort St. David but fails at 
Madias. 

1759 Frederick defeated by Russians at Kfincrs- 

dorf; French defeated and driven behind 
Rhine at Minden by Ferdinand; French 
Toulon fleet broken up by Boscawen off 
Lagos (August). 

Wolfe takes Quebec (Sept.). 

Hawke shatters French fleet at Quiberon 
Bay; Prussian force capitulates at Maxen 
(Nov.). 

Ferdinand VI d.; Carlos of Naples acc. as 
Carlos III. His younger son Ferdinand 
succeeds at Naples. 

Pom bn 1 suppresses Jesuits in Portugal and 
sets about vigorous reforms. 

James Watt begins experiments In steam 
power. 

Robert Burns b. 

1760 India: Decisive defeat of Lally by Eyre 

Coote at Wandewasti. 

Frederick checks Austrians at Liegnitz and 
Torgau (last pitched battle). 

George II d.; acc. George III. 

1761 Pitt resigns; Frederick's subsidies with- 

drawn. 

Ahmad Shah from Afghanistan invades 
Upper India and shatters Maratha armies 
at Panipat. 

British take Pondicherry. 

Second Bourbon Family Compact. 

1761 Trouble over Writs of Assistance in Massa¬ 

chusetts. 

1762 War declared between Great Britain and 

Spain. 

Tsaritsa Elizabeth d.; acc. Peter III who re¬ 
verses her policy and allies with Frederick, 
but is deposed and put to death by his 
wife Catherine II, who assumes neu¬ 
trality. Frederick holds his own against 
.* ustria. 

Publication of Rousseau’s Contrat Social. 

1763 Seven Years’ War ended by Treaties of 

Paris between Great Britain, France and 
Spain, and Ilubertusburg between Aus¬ 
tria and Prussia. France cedes Canada 
and is excluded from rivalry in India; 
Frederick retains Silesia, 

Polish crown vacated bv death of Augus¬ 
tus III. 



CHAPTER 27 


DEVELOPMENT 
POWERS: 

or nearly fifty years out of the 
long reign of Louis XIV, the 
politics of Europe were domi¬ 
nated by the French king’s ambitions. 
After the Treaty of Utrecht it was not 
till France herself had overturned 
everything in France which was most 
characteristic of the Grand Monarque, 
his ideas and his system, that Europe 
was again seriously threatened with a 
French dictatorship. Utrecht, in fact, 
marked the decisive defeat of his 
schemes. It is true that it set a 
Bourbon on the throne of Spain, but 
for twenty years the fact was the cause 
of discord between the French and 
Spanish governments; and afterwards, 
though a hostile Spain might have 
been a source of danger, her alliance 
could be of little positive value. 

In no other respect was the power 
of France greater at the setting of her 
‘‘Sun King” than it had been at his 
rising, though she was still actually 
the most powerful state on the Con¬ 
tinent, with no rival save Austria—as 
we may thenceforth conveniently name 
the heterogeneous dominion of the 
house of Hapsburg, since the unity of 
the Holy Roman Empire was purely 
fictitious. 

Great Britain’s Supremacy at Sea 

n the other hand, Great Britain 
had definitely emerged from the 
struggle as a European great power, 
whenever she chose or might be forced 
to play an active part in European af¬ 
fairs. She had definitely won her 
place as mistress of the seas—a posi¬ 
tion which she could lose only by reck¬ 
less mismanagement. In quality her 
fleets might be matched by the Dutch, 


OF THE GREAT 
1713—1763 

but Holland was too small to maintain 
a competition on equal terms: and 
France, with the constant drain of her 
armies, never attempted a sustained 
maritime rivalry, though there was 
no comparison between the military 
forces available for the two nations. 
Moreover, during the last half cen¬ 
tury the British mercantile marine had 
not only overtaken the Dutch but 
gained a great lead, and the country 
was rapidly increasing that wealth 
which was to provide her allies with 
the sinews of war. 

It was difficult always for Austria to 
be dangerously aggressive, constantly 
hampered as she was by the doubtful 
loyalty of Hungary and the problem 
of maintaining communications with 
Italy and the Xetherlands, now hers 
but offering a standing invitation to 
France for attack. 

* Two other powers, however, had 
come into being, though not yet fully 
developed. In Russia there was mani¬ 
festly a power potentially of the first 
magnitude. The second was the new 
kingdom of Prussia, whose capacities 
were so far undeveloped and unsus¬ 
pected. Turkey as an aggressive 
power was on the point of receiving 
her coup de grace at the hands of 
Prince Eugene, though, like Poland, 
she was to be a source of plentiful con¬ 
tention among her neighbors in the 
future. Sweden without Charles XII 
was negligible—but Charles himself 
was incalculable. 

European Situation after Utrecht 
he immediate position, however, 
after Utrecht, was curious. Pbtlijo 
V of Spain and the emperor Charles 
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VI each considered that he had been 
robbed for the benefit of the other, 
and was waiting to snatch back some¬ 
thing of what he regarded as his own. 
The old king of France was near his 
end—actually he died in 1715—his 
heir was his infant great-grandson, 
and, till that infant should be grown 
up, a "‘French succession” problem 
might at any moment become acute; 
since it was unlikely that Philip of 
Spain would hold himself bound by the 
renunciation of title which had been 
forced upon him, while his cousin 
Philip of Orleans was by the European 
treaty recognized as the heir presump¬ 
tive. Great Britain had fixed her own 
succession, when Queen Anne should 
die, on George of Hanover, whose title 
was similarly recognized by the treaty, 
but w£uld always be open to chal¬ 
lenge by the exiled princes of the 
house of Stuart. 

When Louis XIV died Philip of Or¬ 
leans became regent for the infant 
Louis XV, and George I was already 
on the British throne; but it was so 
obviously in the interest of both 
George and Philip that the successions 
as laid down in the Treaty of Utrecht 
should be maintained at all costs, that 
the French and British governments 
entered upon a close alliance. And to 
this it had to be added that, the elec¬ 
tor of Hanover, a prince of the Em¬ 
pire, being also king of Great Britain, 
neither of those two governments could 
disregard the interests of the other, 
if either or both should be involved in 
any European complications. On the 
other hand, it was not yet apparent 
either to the French or to the British 
government that the antagonistic in¬ 
terests of the two nations in America 
and India foreboded a duel for oversea 
empire. 

In spite of Jacobite intrigues, George 
of Hanover succeeded to the British 
throne a year after Utrecht. Next 
year a Jacobite rising was suppressed 
without difficulty. For thirty years 
more, any foreign power hostile to 


Britain could provide her with a men¬ 
ace of civil war by fostering Jacobite 
intrigues—a menace which did not 
finally disappear till the desperate at¬ 
tempt of Prince Charles in 1745 had 
been crushed at Culloden. But the 
material prosperity of the country 
counted for more than the sentiment 
of loyalty to the exiled dynasty, the 
people at large could never be roused 
to an active hostility to the house of 
Hanover, and Jacobitism, till its final 
suppression, was a source of constant 
uneasiness rather than of actual dan¬ 
ger. 

Louis died in 1715; Philip of Or¬ 
leans, the heir presumptive of the 
child Louis XV, became regent. His 
dynastic interests and the dynastic in¬ 
terests of George I in England bound 
the two governments close together, 
while in each country there was a 
legitimist party zealous in the one for 
recognition of Philip V of Spain’s 
title to the succession, in the other 
for a Stuart restoration. 

Meanwhile, Philip V had taken for 
his second wife Elizabeth Farnese, an 
ambitious lady who was determined 
that in course of time her husband 
should be king of France, and that her 
own children, whose chance of suc¬ 
cession to the Spanish crown was re¬ 
mote, should succeed to the duchies of 
Parma and Tuscany—and of course 
that the Sicilies should come back to 
Spain. At the moment, it must be 
remembered, Naples and Sardinia had 
gone to the emperor while the duke of 
Savoy had become king of Sicily. In¬ 
cidentally, the marriage raised the 
Italian (cardinal) Alberoni to the po¬ 
sition of chief minister and actual di¬ 
rector in Spain. 

Simultaneously the Turks were em¬ 
barking on their last attempt to re¬ 
verse the decisions which had beeti 
reached by the treaty of Carlowitz. 
Hitherto they had refrained from chal¬ 
lenging the Western powers; but they 
had doubtless derived encouragement 
from the war in which they had re- 
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PHILIP OF ORLEANS REGENT 
Nephew and son-in-law of Louis XIV, Philip duke 
of OrleanB was regent of France from 1715 until 
lus death in 1723 . H.s engaging personality is 
apparent in this portrait by J. B. Santerre, engraved 
by F. Chereau. 


covered Azov from Tsar Peter; in 
1714 they picked a quarrel -with Ven¬ 
ice and promptly reconquered the 
Morea which the treaty of Carlowitz 
had given to the Venetians. Venice 
appealed to her old ally Austria to 
maintain the treaty; Austria answered 
the appeal; war was declared, and Eu¬ 
gene took command of the Austrian 
armies. * r — 

In 1716 a great Turkish force was 
besieging Peterwardein in Hungary. 
On August s that army was shattered 
by Eugfene, who then besieged and 
captured the only fortress remaining 
to them in Hungary, Temesvar. In 
the next spring Eugene laid siege to 
Belgrade, and on August 16, 1717, 
shattered the Turkish army advancing 
to its relief, Belgrade surrendering on 
the next day. In 1718 the treaty of 
Passarowitz confirmed Austria in her 
possession of Temesvar and Belgrade. 


It did not restore the Morea to 
Venice, but it cleared the Ottoman 
permanently out of Hungary. And 
it again set Austria free to safe¬ 
guard her interests against West¬ 
ern aggressors. 

Those aggressors had been ac¬ 
tive; for Spanish ambitions re¬ 
quired in every direction the 
reversal of the Utrecht settlements, 
and the foresight which was not 
lacking in Alberoni’s schemes was 
traversed by the impatient temper 
of the king and queen. He was 
forced to open his attack, which 
was not itself unprovoked, before 
he was ready, by invading Sardinia 
in 1717, As the population pre¬ 
ferred the old Spanish to the new 
Austiian connection, the conquest 
of the island was completed in a 
few weeks. Spanish enthusiasm 
was aroused; unable to resist it, 
Alberoni threw all his energies 
into preparation for the coming 
struggle; while Austria, engaged 
in her settlement with the Turks, 
appealed to the “Triple Alliance” 
which had been formed by Great 
Britain, France and Holland, to main¬ 
tain the Treaty of Utrecht. 

The Triple Alliance proposed terms 
to the emperor, who accepted them, 
and the Triple became the Quadruple 
Alliance. But meanwhile Alberoni’s 
energy had recreated a large though 
untrained fleet which sailed for Pa¬ 
lermo, and landed a large Spanish 
force, to which the Sicilians submitted 
as readily as the Sardinians. An Eng¬ 
lish squadron was dispatched to the 
Mediterranean to watch the fleet. 
There had been no declaration of war, 
but the English admiral, Byng, found 
an excuse for engaging the Spanish 
fleet, and wiped it out off Cape Pas- 
saro, practically without loss, Albe¬ 
roni had been intriguing on every side 
—for a French rebellion, va Jacobite 
rebellion and Swedish cooperation un¬ 
der Charles XII. All the schemes 
broke down. Charles was killed at 
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KING GEORGE I OF ENGLAND 
George of Hanover (1660-1727) son of the 
electress Sophia, succeeded Queen Anne in 
1714 by virtue of the Act of Settlement of 
1701 Tills portrait of him as king of (.treat 
Britain was painted by Sir Godfrey Knellcr 
Guildhall, London 

Frederikshald, Fiench troops entered 
Spain, and Austrian troops entered 
Sicily. 

At the beginning of 1720 Philip 
made his peace with the allies, having 
dismissed Alberoni two months before 
He accepted the terms on which the 
Quadruple Alliance had agreed. By 
the new treaty, Victor Amadeus oi 
Savoy became king of Sardinia instead 
of Sicily, which went to Austria in ex¬ 
change; the emperor Charles re¬ 
nounced all claims on the dominions 
which Utrecht had allotted to Philip, 
and the reveision of Paima and Tus¬ 
cany was secuied to Carlos, the eldest 
son of Philip’s second marriage. Su¬ 
perficially the European harmony was 
restored. In the following year began 
.the twenty years’ ascendancy in Eng¬ 
land of a minister, Walpole, whose aim 
was to develop the material wealth of 
Great Britain to the utmost extent 
possible, and, with that end in view, 


to keep her at peace with the rest of 
the woild at all costs. 

Oglethorpe m Georgia 
the eighteenth century the Eng¬ 
lish laws allowed a man to be im¬ 
prisoned for a debt as small as a 
shilling. Once in prison the unfortu¬ 
nate man had to stay until the debt 
was paid. General James Oglethorpe, 
a kind-heaited Englishman, oiganized 
a company of charitable persons to aid 
these unfortunate debtors; money was 
raised and fhe debts of some prisoners 
were paid. In 1733 the company took 
a number of the released men to 
America and settled them on a grant 
of land south of South Carolina The 
new colony was named Georgia in 
honor of George II, who had given the 
land to Oglethorpe. The English Par¬ 
liament appropriated ten thousand 
pounds to help along the enterprise, 
believing that the establishment of 
Georgia would strengthen English 



ECCLESIASTIC AND DIPLOMAT 
Giuho Alberom (1664-1752) rose from hum¬ 
ble beginnings to be as prime minister aod 
cardinal a principal agent of Elizabeth Far- 
nese in her Spanish-Italion policy G. B. 
Busch engraved this "true and not false” por¬ 
trait of him. 

From Onckenj “Frtedncks des Grouse#?' 
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claims to land which the Spaniards 
declared was part of Florida, and that 
Georgia would protect South Carolina 
from Spanish aggression The trus¬ 
tees of the company were given the 
right to rule the colony for twenty-one 
years, and at the end of that period 
the king was to decide on the form of 
government. Land was purchased 
from the Indians and every colonist 
was allowed to rent fifty acres if he 
agreed to clear part of it and to plant 
one hundred mulberry trees to every 
ten acres cleared. The company in¬ 
tended that the chief industry of 
Georgia should be the production of 
silk. 

The trustees at their own expense 
brought over promising colonists from 
other countries also, and by 1741 some 
twelve hundred German Protestants 
were living in Georgia. The colonists 
were successful in producing silk, but 
in the course of time, as it became evi¬ 
dent that more money could be made 
from raising rice and indigo, silk cul¬ 
ture decreased. 

At the end of the twenty-one years 
the English Government took over the 
colony and Georgia became a royal 
province. The colonists had grown 
discontented under the 
rule of the trustees, 
who had forbidden 
negro slavery and who 
restricted them in other 
ways. 

All through the early 
history of Georgia, the 
Spanish in Florida 
were a constant danger 
to the frontier settle¬ 
ments. In 1742, when 
England and Spain 
were at war, General 
Oglethorpe had or¬ 
ganized six hundred 
English soldiers and 
colonists from South 
Carolina and Georgia 
and tried to capture St. 

Augustine and the rest 


of Spanish Florida, but he was defeated 
and Florida remained a Spanish colony 
until 1763. 

The regency of Orleans ended in 
1723 with the official coming of age of 
Louis XV. Orleans died and the Or- 
leanist interests ceased to dominate 
French policy; for three years the gov¬ 
ernment was in the hands of the duke 
of Bourbon, who in 1725 married 
Louis to Maria Lecszinska, daughter 
of the ex-king of Poland. In 1726 
Bourbon was dismissed, and Louis’ old 
tutor Cardinal Fleury became firs* - 
minister; but it was not till a son was 
bom to the king m 1729 that the pros¬ 
pect of a possible Spanish claim to the 
French succession disappeared from 
the complications of international pol¬ 
itics, and a secret rappiochement 
between the two Bourbon monarchies 
took its place. 

Yet there were two other dynastic 
complications already threatening. 
When the emperor Joseph of Austria 
had died in 1711, he had been suc¬ 
ceeded, having no sons, by his brother, 
Charles VI; but he left two daughters. 
By 1720 Charles also had two daugh¬ 
ters; the chance that he would ever 
have a son was remote; and in that 



AUSTRIAN CAVALRY IN ACTION 
Several tunes during the eighteenth century Austria, was In¬ 
volved in war with Turkey. This engraving by G. C. Bodeoenr, 
from an original drawing by G. Phil Rugendas the elder, a con¬ 
temporary South German artist, depicts a cavalry engagement 
in the Tureo-Austrian war of 1738-9 
From Brdmanmi arfftr, "Dtvtsckt GescMchitj 1648-1740” 
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year he issued a decree known as the 
Pragmatic Sanction, declaring that the 
Austrian succession lay m his own 
daughters and only after them in the 
daughters of his elder biothei. 

Whatever renunciations might be 
formally made, it was certain that the 
husbands of the latter—they marned 
respectively Charles Albeit of Bavaria 
and Augustus the youngei of Saxony 
—would denounce and resist the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction; and it became the lul- 
ing desire of Charles VI to have his 
decree guaranteed by all available 
powers against such opposition. Con¬ 
sequently the guaranteeing of the 
Pragmatic Sanction figured in all dip¬ 
lomatic bargaining between Charles 
and other European governments The 
decree of course concerned not the im¬ 
perial but only the Austrian succes¬ 
sion, though that included the crowns 
of Bohemia and Hungary; in respect 
of which there lurked always m the 
background the time honored doctrine 
that those crowns were not hereditary 
but elective. The remaining dynastic 
problem was that of Poland, where 
the crown was indubitably elective, 
but the de facto king, Augustus of 
Saxony, wished to make it hereditary. 


Fleury, who was already past sev¬ 
enty when he became his former pu¬ 
pil’s first minister, shared Walpole’s 
desire to keep the peace, and the two 
worked haimoniously as pacificators. 
But Fleury was embarrassed, as Wal¬ 
pole was not, by European ambitions, 
as a result of which he found Himcpif 
forced into wars, while Walpole was 
strong enough to pi event George II 
(who succeeded his father in 1727) 
from plunging into the fray. Actually 
Fleury’s secret project took shape in a 
seciet treaty with Spain, known as the 
Family Compact (1733 ), its aim was 
the disintegration of Austria, which 
(having been accomplished through 
England’s failure to come to her 
assistance under Walpole’s pacific 
regime) would alienate her from Eng¬ 
land, and would establish in Europe a 
"United Bourbon supremacy in which 
it would be easy to force Walpole to 
acquiesce. In actual fact, the attempt 
to break up Austria failed, the accord 
between Britain and Austria survived, 
and Walpole himself discovered, to his 
extreme chagrin, in 1739 that when 
the English fell into a war fever the 
British government would be forced to 
fight willy nilly. 



ADMIRAL BYNG’S VICTORY OVER THE SPANIARDS OFF CAPE PASSARO 
In furtherance of Queen Elizabeth Farnese s ambition to recover Sardinia and Sicily, Cardinal 
Alberom reorganized and revived the Spanish navy, and m 1718 dispatched a large fleet to 
Palermo On August 11, Admiral Byng engaged the Spaniards off Cape Passaro, completely 
defeating them and compelling their withdrawal from the invasion of Sicily This picture of 
the battle was painted by Richard Patou To Admiral Byng is due the final destruction of the 

naval power of Spam 

Greenwich Hospital, by permission of the Lord Commissioners of the Admiralty 
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ENGLAND’S FIRST "PRIME MINISTER” 

Sir Robert Walpole (1676-1745) was head of the government from 
i7zi- 43, being generally regarded as the first “prime minister. 
This picture of him while premier conversing with Speaker Onslow 
in the House of Commons was painted by William Hogarth and 
Sir James Thornhill. 

Engraved bv A. Fogg 


War of the Polish 
Succession 

usury, however, 
must be acquit¬ 
ted of having organ¬ 
ized or initiated the 
attack upon Austria. 

The European con¬ 
flagration from which 
Walpole succeeded in 
holding aloof is 
known as the War of 
the Polish Succession. 

Augustus wanted his 
son to be elected as 
his successor; the 
rival candidate was 
his own former rival 
Stanislaus Lecszinski, 
the father of the 
queen of France. 

The Polish question 
affected both Russia 
and Prussia, who did 
not wish French in¬ 
fluence to dominate 
Poland, and would 
have set up another 
foreign candidate. 

Charles VI did not 
want the French can¬ 
didate but tried in 
vain to persuade Au¬ 
gustus to recognize the Pragmatic 
Sanction as the price of his support. 
The Poles were tired of foreign kings 
and wanted Lecszinski—in the lack of 
a stronger candidate. 

The question was still unsettled 
when Augustus the Strong died in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1733. His son, another Augus¬ 
tus, gave Charles his price, thereby 
becoming the Austrian candidate; but 
the Poles elected Stanislaus. Russia 
under a new tsaritsa, Anne, supported 
Augustus. French public opinion 
forced Fleury to send Stanislaus sup¬ 
port, but what he sent was very in-, 
adequate. The Russians and Saxons 
drove Stanislaus in flight from the 
country to Prussia, and the Poles— 
having no option—recognized Augus¬ 


tus III. The king of Prussia, Fred¬ 
erick William, gave Stanislaus his 
protection, but declined otherwise to 
intervene on his behalf. 

France and Austria, however, had 
both committed themselves to the war, 
and France struck at Austria by send¬ 
ing armies not to Poland but to Italy. 
The annexation of Austrian provinces 
in Italy was eminently attractive both 
to the king of Sardinia and to Carlos, 
that son of the king and queen of 
Spain to whom Parma and the suc¬ 
cession in Tuscany—not yet vacant— 
had been assigned. Spain and Sar¬ 
dinia joined with France, The War 
of the Polish Succession became a ymr 
for the eSpulsion of the Hapsburgs 
from Italy. 
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That object was not achieved. The 
war was extraordinarily devoid of in¬ 
terest, and was carried on without 
energy or skill on either side. The 
Spaniards practically conquered Naples 
and Sicily much as they had before 
conquered Sardinia and Sicily in the 
days of Alberoni, and the Austrians 
were almost driven out of Lombardy; 
but Fleury was in constant fear of the 
British intervention for which King 
George in his loyalty to the emperor 
was eager. Diplomacy took the place 
of fighting, and when peace terms were 
arranged in 1735 Italy was very thor¬ 
oughly redistributed, but Austria was 
very far from being ejected. Lom¬ 
bardy was restored to her. Carlos got 
Naples add Sicily, but gave up Parma, 
which went to the Hapsburgs, and the 
reversion of Tuscany, which went to 
Charles’ prospective son-in-law, Fran¬ 
cis of Lorraine, who resigned Lorraine 



CARDINAL DE FLEURY 
AncW Hercule de Fleury (1633-1743) be¬ 
came chief minister to Louis XV in 1726. Hib 
administration was economical, but his pacifist 
foreign policy was over-ruled and he died a 
disappointed man. This portrait is by Hya- 
cmthe Rigaud. 

From Scidhts, "Portritwerk," BrllckmannA G. 


to Stanislaus, who resigned the Polish 
crown to the de facto king of Poland 
Augustus. But France had made one 
invaluable acquisition: Lorraine, long 
coveted, was to go to her on the death 
of Stanislaus, whose daughter was the 
queen of France. Walpole and Fred¬ 
erick William I had successfully kept 
Britain, Hanover and Prussia out of 
the embroilment which had been bleed¬ 
ing all their neighbors in men and 
money. 

Consequences of the Pragmatic Sanction 
he war was practically ended in 
173 S, though the peace terms 
were not fully ratified till four years 
later. In the course of the negotia¬ 
tions Charles had collected various 
additional paper guarantees of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, but had very 
completely alienated Prussia by the 
consistent duplicity of his dealings 
with her extremely narrow-minded, 
dull-witted and honest monarch Fred¬ 
erick William I. He had also joined 
the tsaritsa Anne in a very ill-con¬ 
ducted war with the Turks which 
again lost him Belgrade. In 1739 the 
endless quarrel between the Spanish 
government and the British people 
over trading rights and wrongs in the 
South Seas reached such a pitch of 
blind hostility that Walpole, very 
much against his will, was forced by 
the popular excitement to declare war 
on Spain, with every prospect that 
France would join forces with the 
Spanish Bourbon. 

In 1740 the tsaritsa Anne died and 
it was not till some years had passed 
that Russia had a government which 
could play an active part in western 
politics. Frederick William died and 
was succeeded by his son Frederick, 
who was as unscrupulous as his father 
had been honest, and as' a'Stufg^s his 
^father had been stupid. Charles VI 
dFed, and under the Pragmatic Sanc- 
. tion his daughter Maria Teresa, not 
' long married to Francis of Tuscany, 
succeeded to the Austrian inheritance. 
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Out of the next twenty-three years fif¬ 
teen were filled with the War of the 
Austrian Succession and the Seven 
Years’ War; Prussia took her place as 
a military power second to none; and 
France and Great Britain fought their 
duel for supremacy in North America 
and India. Before entering on that 
story, we must review the development 
of Prussia under Frederick William 
and of the tsardom under Peter the 
Great and his successors. 

Decline of the Swedish Power 

N 1713 Frederick William I suc¬ 
ceeded his father Frederick I as 
the second king of Prussia. In that 
year Charles XII of Sweden was still 
a very unwelcome guest in Turkey, 
engaged in fruitless efforts to persuade 
the sultan to renew the war with Rus¬ 
sia which had been brought to an end 
by the treaty of Pruth in 1711. Peter, 
having thereby obtained a fortunate 
release from the Turkish i mbroglio. 
had devoted himself anew ftrThe re¬ 
covery or capture from Sweden of the 
provinces on the east of the Baltic, 
while Augustus II of Saxony and Fred¬ 
erick IV of Denmark were engaged in 
a similar process on the south and 
west, and Frederick William was soon 
persuaded to join them for the re¬ 
covery of Pomerania. 

In 1714 Charles, who had hitherto 
resisted all attempts to eject him from 
Turkey, suddenly resolved to return to 
Sweden, now all but stripped of her 
trans-Baltic possessions, raced with 
one companion across Europe to Stral- 
sund, which was being besieged, threw 
himself into the town, and carried on 
the struggle with desperate energy. 
But Sweden, single-handed against en¬ 
circling foes, had no real chance. 
Charles had to evacuate Stralsund. 
His minister, Gortz, however, struck 
a bargain with Peter, and Charles was 
already invading Norway when he 
was slain, probably by the bullet from 
the gun of a traitor, before Fredriks- 
haldini7i8. 



EMPEROR CHARLES VI 
Charles VI (1685-1740) is chiefly remembered 
as the author of the Pragmatic Sanction—a 
decree (1720) securing the Austrian succes¬ 
sion for his daughter that proved a fertile 
cause of European dissension. The portrait 
above is by Auerbach. 

Notional Gallery, Vienna; photo, Kunstverlag 
Wolfram 

His heir was a nephew, son of his 
elder sister; but the nobles raised his 
younger sister Ulrica Eleanor to the 
throne upon terms which practically 
divested the crown of all power. Ul¬ 
rica herself abdicated in favor of her 
husband, Frederick of Hesse-Cassel. 
Largely through the friendly mediation 
of England the series of treaties known 
as the Peace of Nystadt (1721) ended 
the “Northern War.” Peter kept his 
provinces; Frederick William got Dan¬ 
zig with access to the Baltic; Freder¬ 
ick of Denmark kept Slesvig. But 
Peter’s hope of acquiring Mecklenburg 
and with it a status as a prince of the 
Empire was foiled. With the death 
of Charles XII SwedenjssgeecLfo.be 
a_serious factor in -'European .politics. 

Achievements of Peter the Great 

he figqre of Pe^er the Great ishan 
extraordinary one. Physically and 
intellectually the man was a giant, a 
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personality of overwhelming forceful¬ 
ness: an outer barbarian dwelling 
among barbarians on the outskirts of 
an extremely sophisticated civilization, 
yet of a genius that could realize the 
effective superiority which that civili¬ 
zation gave to the nations of the West. 
He never became civilized himself, but 
he was entirely resolved that his peo¬ 
ple should be compelled to discard 
their own traditions and imitate that 
civilization so far as he understood it, 
utterly alien though it was. What he 
imposed upon them was not assimila¬ 
tion—that was impossible, for'h'e could 
not in fact assimilate it himself—but 
imitation: and he effected his purpose. 
"He revolutionized the Russian social 
and political system on Western lines; 
but he did it without transforming the 
Russian into a Western. And what he 



did could have been accomplished by 
no man with a less torrential will over¬ 
riding all opposition, or with a less 
capacity for learning from defeat the 
way to victory, and from his own er¬ 
rors the way to success. 

Peter was sufficiently thorough-go¬ 
ing in his work of political and social 
reconstruction. How he extended his 
dominion to the Baltic (where he 
planted his new imperial capital on 
the Neva) we have already seen. The 
remainder of his reign, which ended 
with his death in 1725, was largely oc¬ 
cupied"in extending his dominion east¬ 
ward by wars with Persia. 

What Peter had wrought mainly 
through the force of his own personal¬ 
ity was not destroyed by his death; 
but it was gravely imperiled by the 
character of his successors and the 



LOUIS XV AND HIS CONSORT MARIA LECSZINSKA 
Problems of paramount international importance were involved in the selection of a consort 
for Louis XV, whose health in boyhood was precarious. Plans for his marriage to the little 
infanta Maria of Spain had been maturing for some time, but in 1735 the duke of Bourbon 
opened negotiations with other European courts and the choice finally fell upon Maria Lecs- 
ziuska, daughter of Stanislaus Lecszinski, ex-king of Poland, and the nuptials were solemniied 
at Fontainebleau, September 4, 1755. 

Portraits 631 lean-Baftiste Vantoo IMusie de Versailles; photo Heardein) and, right, Charles Vary Loo 

(the Ltuvre; photo, Ahmn) 
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difficulties they had to face. The 
succession itself was a serious problem. 
He had himself put to death, in cir¬ 
cumstances of great brutality, the son 
Alexis whom his first wife had borne 
to him, and Peter (afterwards Peter 
II) the son of Alexis was an infant. 
He had taken as his second wife his 
low-born but very able mistress Cath¬ 
erine, who actually did succeed him 
with the support of Menschikov, the 
minister who had been his right-hand 
man in carrying through the reforms. 
By her Peter had two daughters, of 
whom the elder, Anne, was married to 
the duke of Holstein, whose son later 
became Peter III, on the death of the 
younger, Elizabeth, who succeeded be¬ 
fore him. But besides Peter’s own 
descendants, there were the daughters 
of his own elder brother Ivan, Cath¬ 
erine of Mecklenburg, whose grand¬ 
son became Ivan VI, and Anne of 
Courland, who was Ivan’s predecessor 
on the throne. 

The actual order of succession was: 
Catherine I, widow of Peter the Great, 
1725; Peter II, his grandson, 1727; 
Anne of Courland, 1730; Ivan VI, 
1740; Elizabeth, Peter’s own daughter, 
1741; Peter III, his grandson, 1762. 
Peter III married a German princess, 
Catherine of Anhalt, who promptly 
superseded him, and reigned as the 
great tsaritsa Catherine II,. from 1762 
to 179& 

Catherine I carried on her husband’s 
policy for two years; on her death, the 
reactionaries got the upper hand. 
When the boy Peter II died after three 
years, the same party set Anne of 
Courland on the throne; they had 
hardly done so when she recovered the 
supremacy by a coup d’etat, reverted 
to the policy of Peter to the best of 
her not very conspicuous ability, and 
fought with no great success against 
the Turks. Her infant great-nephew, 
Ivan I, was only a phantom, who was 
deposed in 1741 by a palace revolution 
which set the great Peter’s daughter 
Elizabeth on the throne. 


Organization of the Prussian Army 
redbrick William of Prussia was 
not a man of genius like Peter 
the Great; but he was a man of one 
idea, which he pursued with such con¬ 
centration that he made Prussia into a 
first-class power. That one idea was 
the organization of an invincible mili- 
, tary machine. He created it, but he 
had no use for it; it was an end in 
itself. He made no wars; but he felt 
that he was surrounded by cleverer 
men than himself, and that his one 
security against being robbed by them 
was an army which they would en¬ 
counter at their peril. He did not save 
himself from being robbed, but he left 
to his son an instrument of vengeance 
and reprisal of which Frederick II 
made full and effective use. 

He had no sense for any of the 
amenities of life, whether for himself, 
for his family or for his subjects; art, 
music and letters had for him no 
meaning; commerce and indeed all 
foreign intercourse were to be shunned. 
Industry was to be encouraged so far 
_as it provided the necessaries of life; 
“Prussia must he made self-sufficing, 
wholly independent of foreign supplies, 
" aS she must be made irresistibly secure 
against foreign attack. The super¬ 
fluities would do her more harm than 
good; she must neither purchase them 
nor produce them; and all things were 
superfluous which did not fit in with a 
more than Spartan rigidity of dis¬ 
cipline. All virtues were summed up 
in unquestioning ob edieneq. So he 
built up his fighting machine, the per¬ 
fecting of which was the absorbing 
passion of his life, without any desire 
to put.it s perfection to the proof. , 
It did not save him from Toeing 
duped, as his father had been duped 
before him, by Austrian craft. Charles 
got promises out of him—the guaran¬ 
tee of the Pragmatic Sanction for one 
—knowing that he would keep them, 
by himself making promises which he 
neither kept nor intended to keep; 
but, unf or Innately for Austria, Fred- 
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erick William’s son was entirely free 
from those conscientious scruples on 
which Charles reckoned in his dealings 
with the father, and Leopold before 
him in dealing with the grandfather. 
There were certain heritages which 
had been promised to one or the other 
and then disposed of otherwise. And 
Frederick meant to have them. His 
chance came when in 1740 he suc¬ 
ceeded his father in Prussia and Maria 
Teresa at the end of the year made her 
claim to the succession to her father 
in Austria. 

European Rivalries in East and West 

t was not only in Europe, however, 
that the coming collision was to 
take effect. In fact, the first actual 


outbreak of hostilities was occasioned 
by the failure of the treaty of Utrecht 
to satisfy British trading demands in 
Spanish America. Moreover, British 
and French commercial rivalry in 
India had reached a pitch that set the 
East India Companies fighting as soon 
as open war was declared between the 
two nations in the west; and the Brit¬ 
ish and French colonial expansions in 
North America had so converged that 
neither could make further advance 
save at the expense of the other’s 
claims. 

Of these three causes of quarrel, the 
first had been active for nearly’two 
cenluries. It had begun when English 
mariners enforced at the sword’s point 
what they claimed as their “right” to 



JENKINS’ EAR: A POPULAR SATIRE ON PACIFISM IN HIGH PLACES 
Walpole's and Fleury’s pacifist policy is satirized in this contemporary caricature, Walpole "in 1 
place” is waving aside Captain Robert Jenkins, who, in proof of the Spanish ill treatment of 
British mariners, produces the ear severed from his head by a Spanish naval officer in 1731. A 
servant ejects another merchant complainant, and in front of the table Fleury’s emissary offers 
French mediation. This incident of Jenkins' ear was a contributory cause of the Anglo-Spanisb 

war in 3 739 . 
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trade with the Spanish colonies in de¬ 
fiance of the Spanish government. In 
the seventeenth century it had degen¬ 
erated into the piracy of the bucca¬ 
neers; the refusal of Louis XIV, when 
he accepted the Spanish crown for his 
grandson, to relax the Spanish policy 
of exclusion had been a potent factor 
in swinging English public opinion 
over to the support of William’s policy 
when he organized the Grand Alliance 
of 1701. Some trading concessions had 
been secured by the treaty of Utrecht 
which from the English point of 
view proved very inadequate; English, 
ships evaded the treaty regulations, 
and Spanish officials exercised their, 
powers with intolerable arrogance and 
severity. Both sides lost their tempers 
and refused to listen to reason, and 
both countries went wild with joy 
when their governments yielded to 
popular clamor and declared war in 
1739 - 

Status of Europeans in India 

he Indian position was the out¬ 
come of the disintegration of'‘"the 
Mogul Empire. When Aurangzib died 
in 1705, the vast dominion theoreti¬ 
cally'recognized the supremacy of the 
Mogul; practically the governors of its 
great provinces were already inde¬ 
pendent princes, each one bent on 
establishing a dynasty, while he was 
nominally no more than an official 
holding office during the Mogul’s 
pleasure. The Europeans in India 
were merely a few traders established 
in some half dozen “factories” on the 
coast by grace of the native rulers, 
with some scores of soldiers who might 
perhaps have seen some service in 
European wars. The companies’ serv¬ 
ants were allowed to defend themselves 
—always on the understanding at 
home that they must not involve their 
respective national ‘governments in 
military adventures. All the territory 
either of them owned was a few square 
miles. Among the Indian powers, they 
had neither political nor military 



KING GEORGE II 

George II (1683-1760) became king of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1727. His sympathies 
were strongly German, hut he had the sense to 
recognize the power of the popular will and 
acted consistently as 1 constitutional sovereign. 

Painting by R. E, Pina 

status; they were upon Indian soil 
merely on sufferance. 

No French and no British govern¬ 
ment dreamed of conquest, though 
local “governors" had dreamed of ac¬ 
quiring influence at native courts that 
would further the interests of their 
companies. This was the dream that 
was brought nearer by the disruption 
of the empire and the feebleness of the 
central authority; and what remained 
of that central- authprity reserved-* 
shattering blow in 1739 when the Pgr- 
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sian Nadir Shah swept through the 
northwestern passes, swept through the 
Punjab, swept upon Delhi, put the 
capital once more to the sack, and bore 
away with him its vast treasures, in¬ 
cluding the famous Peacock Throne. 
At that disastrous moment in the his¬ 
tory of the Moguls, the governorship 
of the French Company at Pondi¬ 
cherry passed into the hands of Fran¬ 
cois Dupleix, of whose imperialist 
visions the British were destined to 
reap the fruits. 

Finally, in North America the 
French colony on the St. Lawrence, 
small in numbers but highly central¬ 
ized and with a military organization, 
had extended past the Great Lakes 
blocking the westward expansion of 
the northern British colonies; away in 
the south on the Mexican Gulf they 



A SHUTTLECOCK KING 
In the vicissitudes of the Polish monarchy in 
the eighteenth century Stanislaus I played an 
undignified part, and was finally dispossessed 
of the crown m 15139 He retained the empty 
title of king and was given the duchy of 
Lorraine 

Painting by L. M. Van Loo, Versailles; photo, 
Giraudon 


had planted the colony of New Or¬ 
leans; they had traced the course of 
the Mississippi, claimed the whole of 
its basin for their own, and were now 
claiming the basin of its great tribu¬ 
tary the Ohio. If that claim were 
admitted, the British would be shut 
in for ever between the Ohio, the Mis¬ 
sissippi and the Atlantic. Canada was 
under a single government; the British 
colonies between the St. Lawrence and 
Florida, now thirteen in number, were 
very much the more populous, but 
they were under thirteen separate gov¬ 
ernments without any common author¬ 
ity or machinery for joint or military 
organization. If a collision should 
come, it was by no means a foregone 
conclusion that the British would have 
the best of it. The decision would 
turn upon the amount af active sup¬ 
port which French or British received 
from Europe. 

England, it may be remarked, had 
at this time sunk, undei Walpole’s 
extremely materialistic regime, to an 
abnormally low state of spiritual and 
moral lethargy. This year, 1739, was 
curiously also the birth-year of a 
movement which revived in the masses 
that sense of things spiritual which 
seemed moribund; for in it the broth¬ 
ers John and Charles Wesley and 
George Whitefield may be said to have 
opened the first campaign in that 
evangelizing mission of Methodism 
which infused new and stronger life 
into Nonconformity generally. 

War of the Austrian Succession Begins 

n 1740 British and Spanish were 
fighting each other, with no great 
credit to either, in the West Indies; 
both in full expectation that it would 
not be long before France intervened 
on the side of Spain. Before Charles 
VI died he had procured guarantees of 
his Pragmatic Sanction for the dispo¬ 
sition of the Austrian inheritance from 
everyone except Spain, Charles Em¬ 
manuel of Sardinia and Charles Albert 
of Bavaria, the husband of Charles’s 
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niece, Maria Amelia, his elder broth¬ 
er’s daughter. He had failed to pro¬ 
cure any guarantee of the imperial 
succession for his daughter’s husband 
Francis of Tuscany (formerly of 
Lorraine). 

On his death Maria Teresa was pro¬ 
claimed his heiress and queen of Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia; the male line of 
the house of Hapsburg had come to an 
end. Charles Albert claimed the whole 
inheritance; Spain and Sardinia were 
eager to assert claims in Italy. But 
they were not strong enough to make 
those claims good on their own ac¬ 
count in the face of the guaranteeing 
powers. An appeal to arms appeared, 
on the whole, improbable. 

But the young king of Prussia had 
no qualms and no scruples. He 
marched his hitherto untried army into 
Silesia, announced his own claim to 
that and other provinces, and declared 
his readiness to support Maria Teresa 
in all her other claims if those prov¬ 
inces were ceded to him. The young 
queen repudiated the insolent offer 
with indignation; an Austrian army 
marched to suppress the upstart; and 
the upstart’s troops shattered it at the 
battle of Mollwitz (April, 1741). 

The aged Fleury was still at the 
head of the French government, but 
he was unable to make head against 
the ambitious Belle-Isle, The oppor¬ 
tunity had arisen for dismembering the 
Austrian dominion and dividing Ger¬ 
many into independent principalities, 
none of which could make head against 
France. Prussia, after Mollwitz, must 
be taken into account; before it, Fred¬ 
erick’s proceedings had looked like 
rfridsummer madness. No one, doubt¬ 
less, would give him anything but a 
very qualified support; but he had a 
surprisingly efficient army and in 
Silesia he was actually in possession. 
Great Britain was committed to the 
Austrian side, but Walpole, the man 
of peace, was still at the head of her 
government. France could nullify her 
own guarantees of the Pragmatic Sanc¬ 
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AUGUSTUS THE STRONG 
Augustus of Saxony (1670-1733), shown in 
this engraving by Wortmann after the por¬ 
trait by Louis de Silvestre, was elected king 
of Poland in 1697. Compelled by Charles XU 
of Sweden to give up his crown in 1707, he 
regained it in 1709- 

From Sridlits, "PortrStwerk“ Briickmann A, G. 

tion by explanations ingenious if un¬ 
convincing. 

Results of-Belle-Isle’s Diplomacy 

elle-Isle’s diplomacy bad a diffi¬ 
cult task, but it was successful, 
Frederick, indeed, had no mind to be 
turned into a tool for carrying out 
Belle-Isle’s plans: the cession of Silesia 
would have set him firmly on the side 
of Maria Teresa; but her resolute re¬ 
fusal, in spite of pressure from Great 
Britain and Hanover, drove him to 
accept the French terms—with mental 
reservations. Charles Albert was to 
receive the bulk of the inheritance, in¬ 
cluding Bohemia, and was to be em¬ 
peror; Frederick was to surrender pa£t 
of his claims to Augustus of Saxony 
and the elector palatine, and', Sardinia 
and Spain were to share the spoils in 
Italy. France was to keep whatever 
she could take in the Netherlands. 
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RECRUITING PRUSSIAN INFANTRY 
These figures form part of an eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury poster seeking the enrollment of soldiers 
in Prince ^nhalt-Zerbst a infantry regiment 
The rigorous training of its creator made this 
regiment notable m the service of Frederick 
William I 

From Erdmannsdorffer, "Deutsche Gesclnchte, 
1648-1740" 

The compact being'arranged, France 
entered the war not as a principal but 
as an “auxiliary” of Bavaria Great 
Britain and Hanover did likewise, as 
auxiliaries of Maria Teresa, the auxili¬ 
aries, technically, weie not “at war” 
with each other. 

Maria Teresa’s prospects were black 
enough, for bttle effective aid could be 
looked for from the maritime powers, 
and the accession of Elizabeth in Rus¬ 
sia removed the hope of help from that 
quarter. But she faced the circle of 
foes with undaunted courage and her 
bold appeal to her down-trodden Hun¬ 
garian subjects was answeied with an 
enthusiasm wholly unexpected. Also 
she yielded to her advisers and made 
offers to Frederick to detach him from 


his allies. It suited him to accept 
them—the allies were not making the 
rapid progress expected—and by the 
compact of Klein Schnellendorf the 
Austrian force in Silesia was released 
to defend the Austrian territories 
against the advancing foes, while Fred¬ 
erick sat still. 

Charles VII Eleoted Emperor 
redekick was obviously playing a 
double game, but the French 
were only roused to greater activity, 
Prague was captured. Frederick threw 
over his compact, which had never 
been made public, and at the imperial 
election in January, 1742, the elector 
of Bavaria became the emperor 
Charles VII. But if Maria Teresa’s 
friends failed her, her own courage and 
energy were unshaken. Troops were 
hurried together from every quarter, 
and Passau, which had been occupied 
by the Bavarians, was recaptured on 
the day of Charles’s election. 

Frederick attacked Moravia, but in 
three months he had made up his mind 
that the game was not worth the can¬ 
dle, there was no love lost between 
him and the allies, who naturally dis¬ 
trusted him utterly. He dropped the 
M01 avian campaign. The war party 
in England was at this moment greatly 
strengthened by the retirement of Wal¬ 
pole; but even his successor Carteret 
insisted that terms must be made with 
Frederick as the price of British activ¬ 
ity, Hanover could not afford to lay 
herself open to his attack The terms 
proposed did not satisfy him, and he 
proceeded to rout an Austrian army at 
Czaslau, reckoning that this would 
bring Austria to reason. He left the 
Austrians to drive back the French, 
while he reopened negotiations before 
the successes should go too far. By 
midsummer he had got his terms prac¬ 
tically accepted. In return for the ces¬ 
sion of the greater part of Silesia in 
full sovereignty, he retired from the 
war. The treaty of Breslau was signed 
in June, 1742, and in September Sax- 
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ony followed Frederick’s example and 
assumed neutrality. 

France, thus deserted, and with her 
troops in a very precarious position, 
made overtures for peace, but would 
not herself desert the emperor. Maria 
Teresa, now full of the hope of obtain¬ 
ing in other directions compensation 
for the territories she had ceded, re¬ 
fused the proffered terms; but the 
campaigning continued to be indeci¬ 
sive, while Charles Emmanuel of Sar¬ 
dinia was engaged in extracting terms 
to his own advantage alternately from 
Austria and Spain, the two powers 
directly concerned in the redistribu¬ 
tion of Italian territories. Carlos at 
Naples was pul out 
of action by the Brit¬ 
ish Mediterranean 
fleet, whose com¬ 
mander gave him 
an hour to decide 
whether he would en¬ 
gage to remain neu¬ 
tral or subject Naples 
to bombardment. He 
chose neutrality, but 
he did not forgive the 
indignity. 


agreement by which France engaged 
to secure for Spain whatever she 
wanted, while she took her own chance 
of gaining something in the Nether¬ 
lands. The fiction that most of the 
belligerents were merely the auxiliaries 
of someone else was dropped, France 
declaring war upon England and Han¬ 
over (1744). 

Before the summer was over Freder¬ 
ick cast off his neutrality and invaded 
Bohemia. The French concentrated 
their efforts upon the Netherlands, 
where they gave the command of their 
armies to Maurice of Saxony—com¬ 
monly referred to as Marshal Saxe— 
an illegitimate half-brother of Augus- 


Treatiea of Worms and 
Fontainebleau 

® he war dragged 
on, with varying 
fortunes which it 
would be superfluous 
to follow in detail, till 
a new treaty—“of 
Worms” — between 
Maria Teresa’s sup¬ 
porters revived the 
never very quiescent 
fears of Frederick 
that if the allies were 
too successful his own 
acquisitions would be 
threatened. The 
treaty of Worms was 
countered by the 
treaty of Fontaine¬ 
bleau—a curious 


FREDERICK WILLIAM I OF PRUSSIA 
Rigid economy characterized the administration of Frederick 
William I (1688-1740), who .became king of Prussia fit 1713. 
His passion for military life Sed him to develop a highly efficient 
army, but he guarded its perfection by avoiding wars. This en¬ 
graving by Wolfigang is from the painting "by Antoine Pesne 
From Seidlitn. "PortrStxDeri," BrScinumtt A.G. 
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tus of Saxony, who for his part defi¬ 
nitely attached himself to Austria out 
of his fear and jealousy of Prussia. 
Frederick was now posing as the cham¬ 
pion of the imperial rights of which 
the emperor Charles VII was being 
deprived. Of course he made his bar¬ 
gain with that unlucky prince, who 
had already lost his own Bavaria to 
the Austrians. __. 

Frederick’s Bohemian campaign was 
foiled, partly because the French re¬ 
paid his previous desertion by failing 
to help him, partly by the skill of the 
Austrian Traun. Then at the begin¬ 
ning of 1745 the emperor died. His 
son Maximilian Joseph had no imperial 



MARIA TERESA OF AUSTRIA 
The empress Maria Teresa ( 1717 - 1780 ) was 
about twenty-three years of age when Martin 
Moyteus painted this portrait of her, It repre¬ 
sents her as queen of Hungary with one hand 
resting upon the crown of S. Stephen. 

Photo, Reiffenstein, Vienna 


ambitions, though reluctant to resign 
his claims on the Austrian inheritance. 
That reluctance was removed by the 
rapid movement of Austrian forces. 
An Austro-Bavarian reconciliation in 
April, by incidentally ensuring the im¬ 
perial succession to Maria Teresa’s 
husband Francis, deprived Frederick 
of the pretext that he was the consti¬ 
tutional defender of the emperor’s au¬ 
thority. 

The French were fighting for their 
own hand in the Netherlands. The 
destruction of Frederick had become 
Maria Teresa’s primary aim; he was 
fighting for life now, and he got no 
help from France. But Traun was no 
longer directing the Austrian armies, 
and at Hohenfriedberg Frederick won 
a decisive victory. Maria Teresa’s 
principal ally, England, had always re¬ 
fused to engage in hostilities with him, 
and now England was distracted with 
domestic alarms caused by the great 
Jacobite insurrection headed (July, 
1745) by Charles Edward Stuart, the 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie” of the High¬ 
land clans and the “Young Pretender” 
of English and Scottish Whigs. Charles 
invaded England with a small army 
of his clansmen at his back, having 
routed such troops as had opposed 
him; but the English Jacobites did not 
rise, and when he readied Derby (No¬ 
vember) the momentous decision to 
retreat was taken. Advance would 
probably have meant annihilation; re¬ 
treat meant inevitably the abandon¬ 
ment of the adventure—though it was 
not altogether abandoned till the clans¬ 
men had been cut to pieces at Culloden 
(April, 1746), and the prince was a 
fugitive. Thenceforth Jacobitism was 
no more than a sentimental memory. 

The rising, however, was only at its 
beginning when George II and Fred¬ 
erick came to terms in the Treaty of 
Hanover. From the British-Hanover- 
ian point of view it was absolutely 
necessary to compromise the quarrel 
between Frederick and Maria Teresa, 
nor did this view involve any depar- 
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ture from the attitude taken from the 
outset by the British government. 
Maria Teresa must yield to their rep¬ 
resentations. She declined and made 
a fresh compact with Saxony. 

Peace of Aix-La-Chapelle Ends the War 
he French overran the Nether¬ 
lands, from which British forces 
were withdrawn to deal with the 
Jacobites. While Austrians and Sax¬ 
ons were endeavoring with greatly su¬ 
perior forces to crush Frederick, the 
Spaniards were rapidly gaining ground 
in Italy. Frederick, instead of being 
crushed, not only defeated the Aus¬ 
trians but invaded Saxony and entered 
Dresden. With Saxony in Frederick’s 
grip, and England refusing subsidies 
as long as the Prussian war continued, 
Maria Teresa was forced to give way, 
and in December the treaty of Dres¬ 
den ended the Prussian war. Frederick, 
confirmed in possession of Silesia, re¬ 
tired for the third time and remained 
thenceforth a neutral. 

Still the war dragged on for nearly 
three years. By the end of 1746 nearly 
the whole of the Netherlands was in 
possession of the French, who were 
without allies except the Spaniards. 
On the other side the Austrian cam¬ 
paign was mismanaged, and Sardinia 
was inactive. Maria Teresa wanted 
terms which France and Spain were 
not ready to concede; and negotia¬ 
tions which her own allies Great Brit¬ 
ain and Holland initiated broke down 
in 1747. English and French were 
fighting each other by this time both 
in America, where the B/itish captured 
Louisburg, and in India, where the 
French captured Madras. At last in 
1748 England and Holland came pri¬ 
vately to terms with France, and the 
pressure they brought to bear on 
Maria Teresa forced her to give way. 
The War of the Austrian Succession 
was brought to an end by the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, signed by the various 
powers in the months of October and 
November, 1748. 



MARSHAL SAXE THE COURAGEOUS 
This pastel portrait by La Tour shows Maurice 
of Saxony (1696-1750), marshal of France 
and one of the first generals of his age Af¬ 
flicted with dropsy, he was carried to Fontenoy 
m a wicker chariot and won a decisive vic¬ 
tory (174s). 

The Loume, photo, Gi r <iudoit 

For eight years Europe had been ex¬ 
pending a vast amount of blood and 
treasure. The results were singularly 
barren. Sardinia had absorbed a few 
more leaves of the Lombard artichoke, 
the price paid by Maria Teresa to 
Charles Emmanuel for his alliance, 
Austria had rather gained and France 
had definitely lost prestige. Neither 
Bourbon nor Hapsburg had gained ter¬ 
ritory, but Prussia had robbed Austria 
of the greater part of Silesia. The one 
prince who had gained, and gained 
heavily, was—as concerned Ms rela¬ 
tions with other powers—the most 
cynically unscrupulous of all, Fred¬ 
erick H. He had made his name and 
won his prize. But he had done it by 
methods which made it absolutely' cer¬ 
tain that sooner or later he would haye 
to fight Ms hardest to keep it. For the 
rest, practically all conquests made 
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during the war were restored as before 
the war began. 

Frederick had a respite of eight 
years which he devoted to the recup¬ 
eration and reconstruction of which 
Prussia was sorely in need. He had 
no friends on whom he could rely, 
because none could place reliance upon 
him; he could only be sure that Han¬ 
over would not embroil herself with 
him, if she could possibly avoid doing 
so, and that he could count upon Brit¬ 
ish support if he were attacked by 
France. No one else would move a 
finger to help him if he got into trouble 
unless his enemies happened to be their 
enemies as well. On the other hand 
his own and his army’s military pres¬ 
tige was security enough against any 
attack unless by a coalition which he 
would have to face single-handed. The 
formation of such a coalition was at 
the same time the primary aim of the 
very able minister Kaunitz, who was 
beginning to take the leading place in 
the councils of Maria Teresa. 

The Wars in America 

o understand how the English ulti¬ 
mately triumphed over the French 
in the series of wars which followed 
1690 requires some explanation. To¬ 
day England, with her vast colonial 
empire and great navy, is far more 
powerful than France, but the condi¬ 
tions were just reversed two hundred 
years ago. France had a population 
more than twice as large as that of 
England, and was far richer and more 
efficiently organized in the sense of 
political unity. She had a much larger 
army. Why, then, did England win? 

In the first place, France devoted 
most of her.attention, money, and sol¬ 
diers to a series of wars on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe against her traditional 
enemy, Hapsburg Austria. England 
kept fairly free from the Continental 
wars, though sometimes participating, 
as in the War of the Spanish Succes¬ 
sion. England devoted more of her 
time and resources to the struggle in 


the New World. In the second place, 
England had a very compact settle¬ 
ment in her American colonies, mostly 
concentrated on the Atlantic seaboard 
east of the Appalachian barrier, while 
the French claimed the whole heart of 
the North American continent with 
but a few Frenchmen scattered about 
through it. The English settlements 
furnished a far better base for warfare 
in the New World than did the French 
outposts. English colonists greatly 
outnumbered French colonists in 
North America. Yet, the French col¬ 
onists were powerful in a military 
sense out of all proportion to their 
wealth and numbers, because the 
French inhabitants of North America 
were organized for war and had the 
support of the majority of the Indians. 
Further, their government was strong 
enough to eliminate the delays and in¬ 
decisions which were produced by 
disputes among the partially self-gov¬ 
erning and divided English colonies. 
The Americans called the first three 
wars between France and England by 
the name of the ruling English sov¬ 
ereign, King William’s War, X689- 
1697; Queen Anne’s War, 1702-1713; 
and King George’s War, 1741-1748. 
These were bloody enough,'but for the 
most part they were frontier skir¬ 
mishes rather than regular warfare, and 
neither side won a clear victory. The 
French and their Indian allies would 
suddenly swoop down on feebly- 
defended frontier towns such as Deer¬ 
field in Massachusetts, or Schenectady 
in New York, where they killed those 
who resisted .or who were too weak 
for the long journey to Canada, and 
carried off the others as prisoners to be 
held for ransom. The English settlers 
would retaliate in the same way. The 
whole frontier was thus terrorized. Yet 
the astonishing fact is that in the in¬ 
tervals between the wars, or when the 
colonial legislatures sent out enough 
»saldier& for protection, the. settlements 
were 'rebuilt; often to suffer :khe same, 
experience two or three times. 
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The New England colonies, with no 
friendly Iroquois to protect them, were 
the greatest sufferers, and so naturally 
they were the most bitter enemies of 
the French. It was largely due to the 
initiative of New England that Acadia 
(Nova Scotia) and its chief town, Port 
Royal, was captured from the French 
•in 1713. This was the only important 
piece of land which changed hands as 
a result of the three wars, for the 
fortress of Louisburg on Cape Preton 
Island, which the New England sol¬ 
diers and sailors under Sir William 
Phipps had captured in King George’s 
War, was restored to France by the 
treaty of peace in exchange for Madras 
in India. The American colonists were 
not interested in India, and this ex¬ 
change angered them greatly. There 
were Indian raids in the southern col¬ 
onies as well. French, Spanish and 
Indians attacked the Carolinas in 
Queen Anne’s War, which led to Eng¬ 
lish and Colonial retaliation by naval 
attacks on the Florida ports. 

uring the years of peace, while 
Kaunitz was weaving his diplo¬ 
matic web, the contest between 
French and British in India was pass¬ 
ing through its second phase. The first 
phase had begun with the declaration 
of war between France and England in 
1744. It was initiated by the French 
governor at Pondicherry, Dupleix. His 
idea was to establish a dominant 
French influence at the courts of the 
two most powerful governors in south¬ 
ern India, the Nizam of the Deccan at 
Hyderabad and his subordinate lieu¬ 
tenant-governor, the “nawab” of the 
Carnatic at Arcot. The British Com¬ 
pany had three "presidencies” in India, 
at Bombay, at Fort William (Cal¬ 
cutta) on the Hugli (Hooghli), one of 
the mouths of the Ganges, and at 
Madras in the Carnatic. The French 
headquarters were at Pondicherry, also 
in the Carnatic, Dupleix’s plan was 
to eject the British under favor of the 
nawab. When the rival was disposed 


of, diplomacy would establish French 
influence at Arcot, then at Hyderabad. 

Dupleix sought and obtained the 
favor of Nawab Anwar vd-Din. He 
concerted his attack on the British 
with La Bourdonnais, the French ad¬ 
miral in command at the Isle of Mau¬ 
ritius, which lay on the flank of the sea 
route from the Cape to India. He got 
leave from Anwar ud-Din to attack 
Madras; the squadron came up from 
Mauritius, there was no British squad¬ 
ron in Indian waters, and Madras fell. 
Dupleix in¬ 
tended to keep 
it. He had 
taken a leaf out 
of the Portu¬ 
guese book in 
the past, and 
drilled some 
hundreds of na- 



A PRINCE IN PETTICOATS 
This engraving by J. Williams shoWS the fe¬ 
male disguise adopted by the Young Pretender, 
Charles Edward Stuart, when hi fled- frota 
Scotland after his defeat at CuUodeO i« 1746 . 
Above. tbe prince's “medusa head” targe« 
Photo fcfefotv), W. F. tthMty 
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FREDERICK II IN YOUNG MANHOOD 
This engaging portrait was painted by An tome Pesne in 17391 
the year before Frederick ascended die throne It shows the 
prince, then twenty-seven years of age, powdered and wearing 
the ribbon of the Order of die Black Eagle, 

State Museum, Berlin 


tives under French officers in the Euro¬ 
pean discipline. Anwar ud-Din pro¬ 
posed to take over Madras: Dupleix 
declined to hand it over. The nawab 
sent ten thousand men to wipe him out, 
and Dupleix’s little force of sepoys put 
them to rout. The nawab, whose posi¬ 
tion was not too secure, did not renew 
the attempt, and the fame of Dupleix 
and the French was noised abroad. 

To his disgust the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle compelled him to restore 
Madras to the British. His scheme 
took a new shape. The succession both 
to the nawabship and to the nizamship 
wasindispute. He could not now attack 
the British, since the two nations were 


at peace; but he offered 
his support, which was 
joyfully accepted, to 
two of the claimants. 
If they secured the suc¬ 
cession through him, 
his influence at both 
courts would be su¬ 
preme and the British 
would be eliminated. 
The British offered 
their support to the 
rival pair of candidates. 

It appeared that 
victory was going de¬ 
cisively in favor of 
Dupleix, when the gov¬ 
ernor of Madras al¬ 
lowed Robert Clive to 
march with five hun¬ 
dred sepoys against 
Arcot—the French 
nawab was engaged in 
besieging the British 
nawab far away at 
Trichinopoli. Clive 
captured Arcot; a 
great force was 
marched up from 
Trichinopoli to recap¬ 
ture it. Clive held the 
place for seven weeks, 
repulsed a great at¬ 
tempt to storm it, 
then sallied out and 
besieging force, joined 
the commander of a 
small force recruited from England, 
and marched to the relief of Trichi¬ 
nopoli. The French got their candi¬ 
date on to the throne at Hyderabad, 
the British at Arcot, but the prestige 
had passed from the French to the 
British. The hostilities were stopped 
by the recall of Dupleix in 1754, and 
so ended the second phase. 

Diplomatic Revolution and Seven Years’ 
War 

[Eanwhile the “Diplomatic Rev¬ 
olution” was taking place in 
Europe. Its master spirit was the 


scattered the 
hands with 
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Austrian Kaunitz, its aim the destruc¬ 
tion of Frederick. But Austria’s old 
ally Britain had also been persistently 
friendly to Prussia, would not help to 
destroy her, and was from the military 
point of view a valuable ally only 
against France or Spain, by reason of 
her navy, which could operate effec¬ 
tively against them. To destroy Prus¬ 
sia, Austria must have allies. She 
could make sure of Saxony’s good will; 
the most promising quarter was Rus¬ 
sia, while the tsaritsa, Elizabeth, was 
imbued with an intense personal hos¬ 
tility to Frederick, who had made 
caustic comments on her character. 
On the other hand, the Bourbons were 
Austria’s traditional foes, who had 
quite recently been the allies of Prus¬ 
sia and might easily be induced to be¬ 
come so again. 

■ Still, if France and Prussia com- 



ROBERT LORD CLIVE 
The chief founder of British Empire in India 
was Robert Clive (i72S~ I 774)> shown in this 
portion of a picture by Nathaniel Dance. His 
defense of Arcot (1751) and victory at Plassey 
{1757) are his most famous military exploits. 

' National Portrait Gailary, London: photo, 
Emery Walker 



AUSTRIAN DIPLOMATIST 
An Austra-French alliance against Prussia was 
effected in 1756 by the slcillful diplomacy of 
Wenzel Anton Dominik von Kaunitz (1711- 
94), minister to Maria Teresa for forty years. 

This portrait of him is by Steiner. 

National Gallery, Vienna; photo, Kuiutverlag 
Wolf rum 

bined, neither would have any real 
trust in the other. But suppose France 
could be induced to reverse her tradi¬ 
tional policy, and join Austria? The 
worst that could befall would be the 
intervention of Britain, which would 
hamper France but otherwise would 
be of no great consequence. British 
administration throughout the last war 
had been incompetent; there was no 
British army to speak of; the British 
navy was large but it had accom¬ 
plished singularly little. Kaunitz re¬ 
solved to abandon the British in favor 
of a French alliance. 

The procuring of that alliance was a 
brilliant diplomatic achievement. But 
Frederick had alienated France gen¬ 
erally by the vagaries of his policy in 
the late war, and the French king’s 
latest mistress, Madame de Pompa*- 
dour, by his caustic tongue. Louis 
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GOVERNOR OF FRENCH INDIA 
The territorial ambitions of Joseph Francois Du- 
pleix (1697-1763), governor-general of French 
establishments in India, were frustrated by the 
genius of Clive and lack of support from officials 
m France This drawing of him is by Sergent. 

Bibliatkigue Natioiialc, Paris 

himself discovered that he might bal¬ 
ance accounts with Heaven by crusad¬ 
ing against Protestant powers. 

Frederick, on the other hand, came 
to the conclusion that the British-Han- 
overian alliance would serve him better 
than the French. He wanted money 
badly, and Britain was the only ally 
who could finance him. The British 
government was in a state of chaos, 
sure that it would have to fight France, 
but extremely anxious to quarrel 
neither with France nor with Prussia. 
While Kaunitz was pulling the last 
strings which brought France into the 
Austrian league, Frederick was over¬ 
coming British hesitation. Great Brit¬ 
ain and Prussia signed the defensive 
Treaty of Westminster in January, 
1756; in May France and Austria 
signed the defensive Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles. Both Prussia and Austria ex¬ 
cluded the oversea quarrels of Great 
Britain and France from their bar¬ 


gains. And everyone was arming 
hastily. 

The first move was made by 
France against England; in itself 
it involved none of the other 
powers. A French squadron sailed 
from Toulon for Minorca. The 
English admiral in the Mediter¬ 
ranean would not risk a decisive 
engagement, and Minorca fell to 
the French. Byng was tried for 
his blunder, condemned, and shot 
on his own quarter-deck. In 
America the French governor 
Montcalm attacked and captured 
two British forts. In India a na¬ 
tive potentate, the nawab of Ben¬ 
gal, seized Fort William, shut his 
prisoners up in a small windowless 
chamber, and forgot them—most 
of them died that night in the 
famous “Black Hole of Calcutta.” 
For Great Britain, 1756 was a 
year of disaster. 

France had started a war of her 
own with Britain, where the gov¬ 
ernment remained in a condition 
of utter confusion till the voice of 
the country irresistibly summoned 
William Pitt to the helm at the mid¬ 
summer of 1757. Within six months 
of the first outbreak Frederick started 
the war on the Continent. He was 
thoroughly aware that Austria was 
only waiting to attack till the armies 
of Russia, France, Saxony and others 
were ready to act in concert, and he 
resolved to strike first. Bohemia was 
his objective, and the way to Bohemia 
lay through Saxony. In August he in¬ 
vaded Saxony and marched on Dres¬ 
den. His sole excuse was the certainty 
that Saxony was in the league against 
him. The Saxons blocked his passage 
at Pima. Relief from the Austrians 
came too late. They were starved into 
surrender; Frederick occupied Dresden 
and impressed the Saxons into his own 
service. But they had held him up 
long enough to deprive his attack on 
Bohemia of carrying with it the valu¬ 
able element "of surprise. 
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In the spring of 1757 the whole 
coalition was moving upon Frederick 
from every side, the only cover he had 
was Hanover on his western flank, 
Austria, Russia and France, each of 
them had armies double the size of his 
own. His only chance was to attack 
them in detail with shattering blows, 
and so prevent their concentration. 

As soon as possible he flung himself 
on Bohemia and won a brilliant vic¬ 
tory before Prague in May. But 
Prague defied him; a month later, at¬ 
tempting too much, he suffered a dis¬ 
astrous defeat at Kolin and had to 
retreat to Prussia. The slowness of 
the Austrian commander saved him 
from immediate destruction The cov¬ 
ering army of German auxiliaries on 
the Weser under Cumberland was de¬ 
feated by the advancing French force 
at Hastenbeck, and was forced to ca¬ 
pitulate at Kloster Zeven in September. 

Brilliant Victories of Frederick 

rW second French army advanced 
X* upon Saxony; but Frederick en¬ 
ticed it to a pitched 
battle at Rossbach in 
November, and won 
a brilliant victory 
against greatly super¬ 
ior numbers. Mean¬ 
while, the Austrians 
were pouring over 
Silesia—the activities 
of the Russian army 
had been fortunately 
checked by a report 
that the tsaritsa was 
dying and that on her 
death the Russian 
policy would be re¬ 
versed. A month after 
Rossbach Frederick 
won, over the Aus¬ 
trians in Silesia, a 
victory even more 
brilliant at Leuthen. 

The French first 
army had not turned 
its success to account, 


and the army on the Weser, under a 
new commander, Ferdinand of Bruns¬ 
wick, was joined by a substantial Brit¬ 
ish contingent. The news had not yet 
arrived of Clive's great victory in June 
over the nawab of Bengal at Plassey, 
which practically placed the rule of 
that great province in Clive’s hands. 

Clive’s victory did not affect the war 
in Europe; Fiederick’s brilliant vic¬ 
tories could do little more than relieve 
now on one front and now on another 
the pressure which would be renewed 
as soon as his back was turned. But 
in 1758 Pitt’s methods at last came 
into full play. The fleet distracted 
France by perpetual descents upon the 
naval ports which, though they came 
to little enough, kept masses of French 
troops perpetually locked up. The 
tsaritsa had recovered, and the re¬ 
newed Russian advance was checked 
by a hard-won victory at Zorndorf, 
while the Austrians were advancing 
into Saxony; and when Frederick 
dashed back to oppose them he met 
with a defeat, and was again saved 



' % THE "DUNKIRK OF THE NORTH” 

Louisbourg was strongly fortified b> the French m 1730 In 
it was invested by British land and sea forces and after a sfcjflp 
lasting forty-eight days surrendered to General Pepperre|L An 
account of the operations in which this plan was included was 
published in London the same year. 

From lames G\bson. "A Journal of the hale SifBe 11 
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from disaster only by the excessive 
caution of their commander, Daun. 

In 1759 the toils were tightening 
about Prussia, for to Frederick vic¬ 
tories were only less exhausting than 
defeats, since his enemies had incalcul¬ 
ably larger reserves to draw upon. 
France, however, was becoming prac¬ 
tically absorbed in the duel with Great 
Britain, which in this year achieved a 
series of triumphs. She had a substan¬ 
tial share in the victory of Ferdinand 
of Brunswick at Minden (August) 
which drove the French permanently 
behind the Rhine; in two engage¬ 
ments, off Lagos and in Quiberon 
Bay, she annihilated the French fleet, 
which the French minister, Choiseul, 
was zealously reviving; and the hither¬ 
to indecisive campaigns in America 
were crowned by the capture of Que¬ 
bec. In the second month of the next 
year, the French suffered their coup 
de gr&ce in India at Wandewash. 


Frederick, however, met with a 
series of misfortunes. The Russians 
were again advancing; he flung himself 
against them at Kiinersdorf; 'not con¬ 
tent with a hard-won victory, he tried 
to annihilate them; they rallied, and 
the victory was turned into a complete 
route. Again he was saved by the 
expectation of a change of government 
in Russia. He had fallen into despair, 
, but Russia’s inaction revived his cour¬ 
age; he failed, however, to prevent an 
Austrian advance into Saxony, which 
passed into their hands. But for his 
subsidies from England he could 
hardly have maintained the struggle; 
as matters stood he was still able, 
though with difficulty, to hold his own 
and a little more against the Austrians 
alone through 1760; since the Russians 
did not move again and France was 
now wholly absorbed in the vain en¬ 
deavor to strike at England. 

No material change arose in the 



COCKPIT OP CONTENDING DYNASTIES IN FIFTEEN YEARS OP WARFARE 
Prussian territorial ambitions and Bavarian claims to the Hapsburg succession consequent upon 
the death of Charles VI led in J740 to the War of the Austrian Succession, in which Great 
Britain took sides with Austria and France with Prussia, In the event the war was barren of 
results, the principal territorial gainer being Prussia, which acquired the greater part of Silesia. 
The carnage of the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) was hardly more productive of changes, the 
territorial distribution of Europe remaining much what it was before. 
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ADMIRAL BYNG AND HIS ACCUSERS 
Tried by court-martial for failing to save Minorca from the Trench 
in 1756, Admiral John Bing was sentenced to death and shot in 
March, 1757 In this bitter and unjust caricature ‘ Cowardice 
Rewarded,” Justice hales him to execution while Neptune, Mars 
and the Devil point derisive Ungers at him 


situation during the 
next year, apart from 
the facts that there 
was a new king in 
England, George III, 
that alarm was being 
taken in certain quar¬ 
ters at the country’s 
enormous war ex¬ 
penditure, and that 
the retirement of the 
great war minister, 

Pitt, was clearly im¬ 
pending. On the Con¬ 
tinent Russia was 
kept inert by the 
uncertainties of her 
domestic situation; it 
was impossible for 
Frederick to strike 
with the old vigor, 
and Austria, which 
had never at any time known how to 
make use of any advantage she gained, 
was suffering from the lassitude of ex¬ 
haustion. 

»>» 

Futile Intervention of Spain 

ApHOiSEUL, the French minister, was 
^ about to play his last card, by 
bringing Spain into the war. Ferdi¬ 
nand, the successor of Philip V, was a 
resolutely pacific monarch, bent not 
on aggression but on recuperation. 
Spain’s “vigorous” foreign policy had 
ceased with his accession while the 
War of the Austrian Succession was 
still in progress, and Ferdinand re¬ 
mained deaf to every invitation to join 
leagues or embroil himself in the quar¬ 
rels of his neighbors. But in 1759 
Ferdinand died. The heir was his 
half-brother, Carlos of Naples. A con¬ 
dition on which he had received his 
Italian kingdom was that the Spanish 
and Sicilian crowns should never be 
united. Succeeding in Spain as Carlos 
III, he resigned the Sicilies to his 
younger son Ferdinand. 

Like his elder brother, Carlos c^re^ 
m ore for wisa admipistratipn thaff for 
Aggression, but against England he 

'V-rf M— I—-* / 


cherished an ineradicable grudge. In 
1762 Spain declared war against Eng¬ 
land. In fact, the sole result was to 
lay her own colonies at the mercy of 
the British fleet, which set about ap¬ 
propriating them one by one. Her 
intervention was not even an embar¬ 
rassment. But Pitt had already re¬ 
signed, and vigorous action on the part 
of the British government was no 
longer to be looked for. 

France Loses Canada 

Y the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the French explorers had 
claimed for their royal master a vast 
domain reaching from Labrador to the 
Pacific Ocean and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico; in fact, 
the French crown claimed sovereignty 
over all of the present Dom in ion of 
Canada and most of the United States. 
The only important exceptions frere 
the Enghsb colonies east of the£Appa- 
lachian Mountains and the Spanish 
possessions in Florida and the South¬ 
west. 

But the French had done little, ex¬ 
cept in the St. Lawrence valley, to 
make real settlements. While there 
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was a growing number of farmers in 
Quebec, even there the veal settlers 
were greatly outnumbered by fur- 
traders, soldiers, and missionaries. 
Outside of Quebec these classes made 
up practically the whole population. 
The typical French village consisted 
of a fur-trading station, a fort, a 
church, and a few huts, while clustered 
about were the wigwams of the sav¬ 
ages, for between them and the French 
there was the friendliest relationship. 
Indeed, there was much inter-marriage. 
The population of New France was 
scarcely eighty thousand by 1750; the 
English colonies with a far smaller ter¬ 
ritory contained a population of over 
a million and a half. 

From the very beginning the people 
of New France had not the slightest 
voice in their own government. The 
governors sent over by the king, and 
the priests and bishops of the church, 
decided all questions, and even town 
councils were positively forbidden by 
the king. This kind of government 
had its advantages; in time of war, it 
made possible quick action under a 
unified control; and it made possible 
a uniform treatment of the Indians. 

Not only was the French govern¬ 
ment supreme in politics but it was 


supreme in everything. The king sent 
out wives for his colonists, gave them 
agricultural machinery, regulated the 
strength of the brandy which they 
could drink, and even decided who 
should go first to the communion 
table. The Huguenots, who made 
splendid citizens in the English col¬ 
onies, were not admitted to New 
France. 

For a long time the Ohio River val¬ 
ley had been claimed by both the 
French and the English. The French 
said that all of the land drained by 
the Ohio and its tributaries belonged 
to them, because it flowed into the 
Mississippi, the northern sources of 
which they had discovered. The Eng¬ 
lish, on the other hand, had charter 
rights to this territory from their king, 
and traders from Virginia and Penn¬ 
sylvania had entered it earlier than 
had the French. In 1747 the first Ohio 
Company, made up of Virginians and 
English capitalists, determined to 
make a permanent settlement in this 
region. They received a grant of land 
from the English government on which 
they agreed to settle two hundred 
families, build a fort, and maintain a 
garrison. George Washington’s two 
older brothers were members of this 
company. In helping 
with the survey of 
this grant George 
Washington first 
learned about the 
land west of the Ap¬ 
palachian Mountains. 

Alarmed at the ac¬ 
tivities of the Ohio 
Company, the French 
government began to 
build a line of forts 
from Lake Erie south¬ 
ward to hold the dis¬ 
puted territory, and 
they increased their 
garrisons. - In 1753 
Governor Dinwiddie 
of Virginia sent 
George Washington 



SITE OF THE BLACK HQ EE OF CALCUTTA 
Within the railings shown in this picture is enclosed the site of 
the ghastly dungeon known as the "Black Hole" at Fort William, 
Calcutta. On June ao, 1756, the nawab of Bengal, to whom the 
British fort had surrendered, confined 146 prisoners in this narrow 
space. Only 23 survived until the morning. 
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THE ELDER PITT 
Richard Brampton's portrait shows William 
Pitt, earl of Chatham (1708-1778), a man of 
integrity in a corrupt age. His conduct of the 
Seven Years' War, in collaboration with Fred¬ 
erick the Great, restored Britain’s foreign 
prestige. 

National Portrait Gallery, London 

with an official message, notifying the 
French that they were on English terri¬ 
tory, and warning them not to advance 
any farther, Washington delivered his 
message to the French commander, 
who, however, paid no attention to it. 
By the next spring the French had 
reached the Ohio Company’s fort, 
where Pittsburgh now stands, and had 
captured it and named it Fort Du- 
quesne. Although war between Eng¬ 
land and France was not declared for 
two years, this struggle in the back- 
woods of Pennsylvania marked the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth and last “French 
and Indian War,” 

When war with France seemed 
almost a certainty, the English author¬ 
ities called a congress of representa¬ 
tives from all of the colonies to meet 
at Albany in 1754. The purpose of 
the meeting was to find means of 
strengthening good feeling toward the 


English on the part of the Iroquois, 
who had shown an inclination to join 
France; to discuss a plan for making 
and governing settlements west of the 
mountains in a way which would not 
antagonize the Indians; and to unite 
the thirteen colonies in some manner 
so that they might better meet the 
danger consequent on an attack by the 
French. 

The situation in regard to the In¬ 
dians was alarming. The western red 
men liked the English fur-traders, but 
they did not want farmers to settle 
in their lands. Governor Duquesne 
of Canada had taken advantage of this 
feeling and had told them that it would 
be better for them to have French forts 
in their country, for they could hunt 
under the very walls of the fort, which 
would protect them from the English 
settlers. Nevertheless, the Iroquois, 
after being lavishly supplied with Eng- 



FRENCH FOREIGN MINISTER 
The due de Choiseul (1719-85). shoWn ip tbfe 1 
portrait after Lauis-Michel Van Lpa, dteewraj 
French foreign policy during the Seven, TEcskf 
War His efforts to revive the French licet 
received a crushing blow at Qvriheron 'Bay 
in rysg » 

Slush He Vtrmiller , 
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lish presents, promised to maintain 
their alliance with the English. 

The Albany Congress was not able 
to accomplish as much with the prob¬ 
lem of union as it did with that of 
the Indians Benjamin Franklin of 
Pennsylvania proposed a plan of union 
which provided that the colonies 
should join in a confederation under a 
president appointed by the king, and 
that a council should be elected by the 
colonists with power to regulate all In¬ 
dian questions—trade, the purchase of 
lands, wai 01 peace, and new fiontier 
settlements. The Albany Congress 
favored Franklin’s plan, but the colo¬ 
nies and the English government re¬ 
jected it. The time was not yet ripe 
for colonial union. 

The struggle over the Ohio valley 
aroused the English Although war 
had not been declaied against France, 
an English fleet was ordeied to stop 
a convoy of French vessels carrying 
supplies to New France, and two regi¬ 


ments of English soldiers under the 
command of General Braddock were 
sent to help recaptuie Fort Duquesne 
With these English soldieis and a force 
of Virginians undei Major George 
Washington, Biaddock began his 
march toward the fort. He was a 
brave soldier and had fought with dis¬ 
tinction in Europe, but he did not 
understand the Indian methods of 
fighting. As the English aimy ad¬ 
vanced over the narrow corduroy road 
which the axe-men constructed, the un¬ 
protected troops were drawn out over 
a distance of twelve miles. When the 
English, after great difficulties, had 
arrived within seven miles of Fort Du¬ 
quesne, the French and Indians at¬ 
tacked them from ambush General 
Braddock was killed, and Washington 
took command He was able to save 
a part of the English soldiers by or¬ 
dering them to fight from behind trees, 
Indian fashion, as they retreated. 
Aftei Braddock’s defeat the French 



BRITISH TRIUMPH IN AMERICA THE CAPTURE OF QUEBEC 
The year 1759 witnessed a senes of British victories of which the taking ot Quebec was one of 
the most notable. This contemporary print shows the English ships advancing up the St 
Lawrence to the spot where General Wolfe climbed the Heights of Abraham The French 
forces, under Montcalm were routed on the summit Both Wolfe and Montcalm fell during 
the battle but Wolfe rallied beneath his mortal wound long enough to know that the English 

were victorious 
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were left in undisputed possession of 
Fort Duquesne. Braddock’s defeat 
has led many to overlook the fact that 
his leading of an army as far as he 
did in the wilderness was in itself a 
great achievement. 

Since Queen Anne's War, Acadia— 
now Nova Scotia—had belonged to the 
English, but the French inhabitants 
had steadily refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to England, and had done 
everything possible to aid the French. 
When in 1755 the Acadians again re¬ 
fused to take the oath of allegiance 
they were removed from their homes 
and scattered among the different Eng¬ 
lish colonies. It was harsh treatment, 
but the English had suffered severely 
from the stubborn loyalty of the 
Acadians to France, and the English 
believed that the Acadians would aid 
the French in the war which everyone 
saw was coming soon. The sufferings 
of the banished Acadians have been 
made immortal by Longfellow’s “Evan¬ 
geline.” 

In 1756 England declared war on 
France. It was a life-and-death strug¬ 
gle for commercial supremacy and 
colonial expansion. Austria, Russia, 
Sweden, and Saxony were allied with 
France, while Prussia supported Eng¬ 
land. During the first years of the 
war England suffered many defeats. 
In America the French under General 
Montcalm captured Fort Oswego on 
Lake Ontario, Fort Edward on the 
Hudson River and Fort 'William Henry 
on Lake George, thereby gaining con¬ 
trol of the route to New England and 
New York. It looked as if all of the 
English colonies in the New World 
were to fall to France. 

At this critical moment William 
Pitt assumed control of the British 
Government. He decided that the 
best way to gain victories in America 
was to fight France in Europe. Fred¬ 
erick the Great of Prussia was an able 
military leader, and when England fur¬ 
nished him with men and money he 
gained some brilliant victories over 



AN INDEPENDENT MONARCH 
Homely and Nameless in private life. George 
III (1738-1820) was determined to direct pol¬ 
icy, though he cannot be held responsible for 
all tile misfortunes of his reign. This engrav¬ 
ing by W. Holl is from the portrait by Sir 
T. Lawrence. 

France and her allies. An English 
army defeated the French in India 
and thereby made possible the future 
power of England in that vast terri¬ 
tory. Soon afterward the French navy 
was badly beaten by the English fleet 
in the terrible battle of Quiberon Bay, 
off the coast of France. 

After the dismal failure of the first 
American campaigns, the English and 
colonial troops also began to win vic¬ 
tories. Louisburg, Fort Frontenac, 
Fort Niagara, and Fort Ticonderoga 
in turn were forced to surrender to the 
English under such leaders as Brad- 
street, Amherst and Wolfe. Fort Du¬ 
quesne was destroyed by the French 
when they found it necessary to re¬ 
treat from the Ohio valley before Gen¬ 
eral Forbes. It was promptly rebuilt 
and christened Fort Pitt in honor of 
the great English minister. On the 
site of this fort, where so many stir- 
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A GREAT ECONOMIST ADAM 
SMITH 

A portrait medallion h> Taaaie shows Adam 
Snuth (1723-90) in profile His reputation 
rests chiefly on his Wealth of Nations (1776), 
a powerful defense of free trade 
Scottish National Portrait Gotten, photo, Annan 

ring events took place, the wealthy city 
of Pittsburgh has since grown up. 

Pitt realized that theie would never 
be permanent peace in America so long 
as it was divided between France and 
England, Consequently, he laid plans 
for conquering Canada, With this in 
view he had sent Geneial James Wolfe 
to America in command of an army 
supported by a fleet with orders to take 
Quebec, the center of French power. 

The f01 tress of Quebec was built on 
a high rock overlooking the St. Law¬ 
rence River. Montcalm, an experi 
enced Fiench general with a strong 
force, guarded Quebec on all sides but 
one, where cliffs falling sheer to the 
river seemed to make approach impos¬ 
sible. For four months Wolfe tried 
in vain to draw Moncalm into battle. 
Finally one dark night he led his men 
by a narrow path up the steep cliffs to 


the Plains of Abraham, just outside 
Quebec. When daylight came, the 
French discovered the English army 
drawn up ready for battle. A bloody 
engagement was fought, during which 
both Montcalm and Wolfe weie mor¬ 
tally wounded. The English army, 
aided by dissension and indecision in 
the French camp, was victorious and 
entered the city. The next year Mon¬ 
treal surrendered to General Amherst, 
and the outcome of the war was de¬ 
cided as far as America was concerned. 

By the Treaty of Paris in 1763, 
which closed the Seven Years’ (French 
and Indian) War, France surrendered 
to England all French territory 
east of the Mississippi River, ex¬ 
cept two small islands off the coast of 
Newfoundland, and a small area 
around New Orleans which went to 
Spain along with the French territory 
west of the Mississippi. Spain sur¬ 
rendered Florida to England in return 
for Cuba, which the English had cap¬ 
tured This huge transfer of French 
territory to England was a great blow 
to the prestige of France. The Ameri¬ 
can continent was lost to her forever. 
Certain Englishmen criticized their 
government for not retaining all of the 
conquered French islands in the West 
Indies. They regarded these islands 
as commercially and financially far 
more valuable than Canada. Further, 
the government of the West Indian 
islands carried with it far less responsi¬ 
bility and expense than the govern¬ 
ment of Canada Some French states¬ 
men consoled themselves for their loss 
by predicting that before long the 
American colonists would try to free 
themselves from English rule, since the 
Americans no longer needed the 
mother country to protect them from 
the French. Events soon proved the 
truth of this prediction. 

Russian Situation Favors Frederick 
f very much greater importance 
was the death of Tsaritsa Eliza¬ 
beth, which set on the throne her 
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nephew Peter III of Holstein, who had 
made a hero out of his aunt's bugbear 
Frederick the Great. For the moment 
Russia became Frederick's active ally, 
just as the new government in Eng¬ 
land was persuading itself that it had 
no obligations to Prussia. The British 
subsidies were withdrawn, and Fred¬ 
erick was thereby transformed into a 
bitter enemy of the power without 
whose help in the past he must have 
been annihilated, but which was un¬ 
doubtedly in a great degree indebted 
to him for the overwhelming character 
of her own triumphs. Six months after 
his accession, Peter was deposed and 
put to death by his wife, Catherine II; 
but though she withdrew her support 
from Frederick she declined to renew 
the alliance with Austria; and Fred¬ 
erick still proved himself more than 
a match for his inveterate enemy. 

Great Britain, Prussia and Russia 
acting in concert could have prolonged 
the war to their own territorial advan¬ 
tage and with the certainty of success. 
The British government could have 
imposed almost any terms it chose 
upon France and Spain, and Austria 
isolated must have yielded to her pres¬ 
sure. But Russia did not mean to 
fight, and King George and his minis¬ 
ters were eager only for peace. By 
the terms of the treaties of Paris and 
Hubertusburg (February, 1763), Great 
Britain, enormous as were her spoils, 
restored much that she could legiti¬ 
mately have claimed from France or 
Spain by “right of conquest”; but ex¬ 
cept by the British government itself 
her mqderation wa? attribute d not to 
magnanimity but to a pusillanimous' 
economy . She left Frederick to take 
care m himself, and he remained in 
possession of precisely what he pos¬ 
sessed when the war began; the Saxon, 
Austrian and Russian territories also 
remained as before. Prussia’s position 
was completely established, Austria’s 
position was unchanged. 

Apart from the enormousjsaBtage 
of the Seven Years’ WiffTThe one seri¬ 


ous sufferer was France, who found 
herself shut out of both North Amer¬ 
ica and India; the one power which 
had made positive gains was Great 
Britain, left without a rival in North 
America or a European rival in India, 
where the East India Company was 
now definitely recognized as one among 
several territorial powers; while by the 



MEMORIAL WINDOW TO WOtFK. 

This beai|tifw* memorial windpto id, 
Alphege’s Church, London, CQBUKemarsrtW itbc 
victories of General Janies Wolfe. HVi§as, 
only 32 years of age when he died "ooufflEF 
as he said, on the Heights of Abfahajj. iff!® 
capturing Quebec. 1 ' 
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PLAN OP THE BATTLE OP PLASSEY 
Robert Clive’s brilliant victory over the nawab of Bengal, Surajah 
Dowlah, on June 23, 1757, at Plassey, made the British masters of 
Bengal. This plan gives the disposition of the opposing armies. 
The enemy’s camp and entrenchments are on the right, while 
Clive's forces are drawn up on the outskirts of a grove on the-left. 
Memorials of the Revolution ftt Bengal, 1760 


was absorbed in two 
constitutional strug¬ 
gles; one directly 
concerning the rela¬ 
tions between the 
crown, parliament 
and the electorate, 
the other the. rela¬ 
tions between the 
mother country and 
her colonies; while 
incidentally she was 
forced to make tenta¬ 
tive efforts to deal 
with the new obliga¬ 
tions imposed on her 
by the unprecedented 
situation in India. 
Her three problems, 
domestic, colonial and 
Indian, directly con¬ 
cerned no one but 
herself, though the 


treaty she recovered the one serious 
loss of the war—her Mediterranean 
naval station Minorca. 

Every one of the powers was suffer¬ 
ing from exhaustion’ except Russia; 
none was ready to enter upon a new 
armed conflict. Nearly thirty years 
passed before there was another gen¬ 
eral European conflagration, the out¬ 
come of the French Revolution, Yet, 
before that event took place, the Brit-, 
ish Empire had on the one hand been' 
rent in twain, and on the other had 
established its footing, though not yeti 
its irresistible ascendancy, in India;! 
and the intervention of France in the 
American quarrel had brought the! 
Revolution itself appreciably nearer.^ 
During the same period the new ap- ! 
plication of power to machinery in ‘ 
England and Scotland was developing 
the industrial revolution which was to 
change the economic basis of the world. 

Problems Occupying Great Britain 

beat Britain after the Peace of 
Paris ceased to interest herself in 
the affairs of Europe at large. She 


two latter presently 
brought her into conflict with France, 
which saw in her troubles the oppor¬ 
tunity at least of avenging, and pos¬ 
sibly of recovering, her TJWn lost posi¬ 
tion in the West and in the East, 
though risking bankruptcy thereby. 

The, industrial revolution was in 
effect'll world revolution which had 
birth in Britain at this time, be¬ 
cause it was there that the inventions 
were made which multiplied produc¬ 
tion by the substitution of machinery* 
driven first by water power and ‘them 
by, steam power, for tools or instal¬ 
ments operated by "hand, and the ac¬ 
companying substitution of iron and 
steel tor wood; while there also the 
necessary iron could be produced in 
abundance, and in proximity to the 
great coalfields from which the fuel 
required for the new manufacturing 
processes could be procured. The Brit¬ 
ish mercantile marine was already the 
world’s carrier; the new development 
of the machinery of which Britain had 
the practical monopoly turged-Jhe. 
is}and"into dhe -worldVwQT^shop; and 
the simultaneous development of Adam 
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Smith’s new economic doctrine of 
wealth, displacing the hitheito unchal¬ 
lenged mercantilist creed, rapidly en¬ 
riched—though for a time at the ex¬ 
pense of the welfare of the laboring 
classes—the country, which was al¬ 
ready much wealthier than its Con¬ 
tinental rivals. 

The domestic problem turned upon 
the attempt of George III, fore¬ 
shadowed by Charles II, to recover the 
supremacy of the crown, not by over¬ 
riding parliament after the fashion of 
Charles I and James II, but by him¬ 
self procuring that power of control¬ 
ling parliamentary majorities which the 
great landowning Whig families had 
been able to exercise for half a cen¬ 
tury, Within ten years of his acces¬ 
sion, George had attained his object; 
for some twelve years the king’s minis¬ 
ters were the men of his own choice 
and were supported by unfailing par- 



FIRST GOVERNOR OF BRITISH 
INDIA 

The forceful policy pursued by War ren Ha st¬ 
ings (1732-1818), first goverBWrsgeWSraT in 
IflffiSTin a difficult situation, evoked 
criticism, a ptfBfratfted trial ana, finally, in 
i?95» acquittal. This portrait is by Sir T. 
Lawrence. 

National Portrait Gallery, London 



HAIDER ALI KHAN 
The activities of Haider (or Hjder’l Ali (c. 
1722-82), a low -born adventurer ubo became 
the powerful sultan of Mysore, were an ob¬ 
stacle to British progress m India. This sketch 
of him was drawn by J. Leister in 1776. 

liamentary majorities; then the system 
broke down because the '‘king’s 
friends” proved intolerably incapable 
administrators; the king chose a min¬ 
ister who was never a figurehead and 
presently became a dictator, and the 
new royalist system went the way of 
the old Whig system. Both rested 
upon recognized methods of corrup- 
.upn which,^effective in ordinary times, 
gave way in The face of intense public 
feeling; .the rights of free speech and 
free criticism having been established. 

Britain in India 
he popular impression that Clive at 
the head of a handful of English¬ 
men overthrew a great empire and con¬ 
quered India has not, perhaps, been 
wholly eradicated even now. *Ji 
, th e Mogul empire was in a sfate pf ^ 
.complete disintegration;, the great gov¬ 
ernorships had already become in effect 
independent kingdoms under Mahotb- 
edan rulers each of whom intended to 
establish his own dynasty, though nolle 
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IN DEFENSE OF WARREN HASTINGS 
This satirical print by Gillray, published in 1786, represents War¬ 
ren Hastings as the savior of India repelling a violent assault 
made upon bun by a gang of political banditti Lord North, 
Burke and Tux It satirizes the impeachment of Hastings for 
tlie methods which lie employed as govemoi 


of them held his position by any kind 
of hereditary right. The Mogul had 
neither the power nor the will to 
control them, though they might occa¬ 
sionally appeal to his authority to pro¬ 
vide a legal sanction for what they had 
done or intended to do 

British and Fiench began to fight 
each other under the pretext of main¬ 
taining the lawful authority of rival 
claimants to governorships, the result 
of the fighting was the elimination of 
French influence The nawab of Arcot 
had become a puppet in the hands of 
the British at Madras, their influence 
dominated the Nizam of Hyderabad 
The crazy aggression of the half-mad 
nawab of Bengal had necessitated an 
armed expedition thither under Clive’s 
leadershiD, he had associated himself 
with a native conspiracy for the deposi¬ 
tion oi the nawab whose forces he 
routed at Plassey; and he found that 
he had thereby made himself responsi¬ 
ble for the preservation of law and 
order in that great province where he 
had in effect set up a new nawab To 
retire was impossible, and to remain 
was profitable. He obtained legal 


sanction for the posi¬ 
tion of the East India 
Company as rulers of 
Bengal from the legal 
soveieign, the Mogul 
at Delhi, by negotia¬ 
tion. He and sub¬ 
ordinate officers, Eyre 
Coote and Monro, 
established a reputa¬ 
tion as invincible 
captains. 

British Government in 
India 

hus a company 
of trades in Lon¬ 
don found itself re¬ 
sponsible for the ad¬ 
ministration of a huge 
province with a mixed 
population of millions 
of Hindus and Ma- 
homedans, with laws, customs and di¬ 
versities of religion for which Europe 
provided no parallel. A government 
had to be created, and the British gov¬ 
ernment at home had an uneasy sense 
that it could not escape responsibility 
for the character of that government. 
The result was the enactment of the 
lame constitution of the “Regulating 
Acts” of 1773, under which Warren 
Hastings was made governpr-general of 
the three British pres idencies. 

Clive had not conquered India. The 
British authority did not extend be¬ 
yond Bengal, with the towns of Ma¬ 
dras and Bombay and the immediately 
neighboring districts. It did not ex¬ 
tend even over Arcot. India was 
covered with potentates great and 
small, Hindu or Mahomedan. The 
Hindu Maratha confederacy was re¬ 
covering from its disaster at the hands 
of Ahmad Shah, and was dominating 
central India and the Mogul himself 
at Delhi. Oudh under a nawab-wazir 
lay between Delhi itself and Bengal; 
its wazir had very soon made up his 
mind that the British were the rising 
power, and cultivated their friendship 
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from fear of the Marathas. In the 
south, a Mahomedan adventurer, Hai¬ 
der Ali, was making himself master of 
the Hindu kingdom of Mysore. The 
Nizam, with the Marathas on two 
flanks and Mysore on another, also 
cultivated British friendship, for a 
similar reason, though not so whole¬ 
heartedly as the Oudh wazir. Over 
none of them had the British any au¬ 
thority. None of them wished to quar¬ 
rel with the British; but all looked 
at them askance as possibly useful 
allies but certainly dangerous rivals. 

As for the British, neither the 
Madras government nor the Bombay 
government had the least compunction 
in traversing the policy of the gover¬ 
nor-general and involving him in quite 
needless complications with the coun¬ 
try powers; his hands were tied by the 
Calcutta Council, nominated from 
London, who could and did habitually 
outvote him; while he was obliged to 
raise from the country the necessary 
funds for administration, for maintain¬ 
ing the needful military establishment 
(mainly sepoys), and for providing a 
surplus out of which the Company 


might pay handsome dividends to its 
shareholders—besides working out the 
principles upon which administration 
must be organized. It is small won¬ 
der that he was driven occasionally to 
expedients excusable only on the 
grounds of sheer necessity: much more 
astonishing that he was able to create 
in Bengal a better government than it 
had known since the days of Akbar, 
to increase British prestige, to defeat 
the powers with which he was forced 
to fight, and to leave the British es¬ 
tablished as the ascendant power in 
India; though he neither extended nor 
sought to extend the British territory. 
For which services he was duly im¬ 
peached on his return to England in 
1785. Pitt (the younger) had already 
ptSSPfr tEie India Act, setting up the 
revised system of government that 
lasted till 1858. 

Great Britain’s first problem was 
merely a reactionary episode in the 
story of her constitutional develop¬ 
ment. The issue of her second prob¬ 
lem was the European penetration of 
India. The issue of the third was the, 
birth of a nation. 
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CHAPTER 28 


THE AMERICAN COLONIES 
BECOME A NATION: 1763—1789 


welve years after England had 
gained the vast possessions of 
France in. the New World, her 
thirteen original American colonies 
were in open revolt. In 1763 most of 
the citizens in these colonies had never 
dreamed of breaking off from the 
mother-country; why, then, were they 
fighting for independence in 1776? 

The fundamental reasons for this 
change were in preparation long before 
1763. Nearly all of the first settlers 
had been dissatisfied in one way or 
another with conditions at home and 
they had come to America with the 
clear-cut intention of establishing in 
the New World commonwealths which 
should differ radically from those in 
which they had been brought up. 
They had been not merely religious 
dissenters; they had dissented also 
from the political and economic con¬ 
ditions of the home country. The cen¬ 
tury and more which had elapsed since 
the days of the original settlement had 
heightened these differences in out¬ 
look between their descendants and 
their English kinsfolk. 

So far as England was concerned, 
most of "the colonies had been founded 
almost by accident, and England’s 
troubles at home—struggles between 
king and parliament, and abroad with 
France, had kept her from ever work¬ 
ing out a consistent policy in the days 
when the colonies' were new and'might 
have been more easily guided. Eng¬ 
land had no colonial experience to aid 
her, for no nation had had colonies to 
speak of since the days of Rome. 
More than this men’s ideas had 
changed a great deal, and especially 
in England. There was little in the 


political life of a Spaniard or a 
Frenchman in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries which would have 
made him unhappy under the imperial 
system of Rome; but when the sutlers 
of Jamestown and Plymouth talked 
of the rights of Englishmen, they were 
not thinking of becoming colonials in 
the Roman sense. 

Throughout the colonial period 
there had been trouble between the 
colonies (some more than others) and 
the mother-country, and it had gen¬ 
erally been the weakest colonies that 
had given the least trouble. Officials 
in England had not understood condi¬ 
tions in the New World/ The colo¬ 
nists, on the other hand, had looked 
at matters solely from the standpoint 
of their advantage, and had made no 
attempt to appreciate the difficulties 
confronting the home government. 
One dispute followed another. The 
colonists complained of having their 
laws vetoed, of delay in acting on 
their petitions, of regulations inter¬ 
fering with their trade, and of in¬ 
sufficient concern for their special 
problems and dangers. England com¬ 
plained of disrespectful treatment of 
her officials, of smuggling, of quar¬ 
reling among the colonies, and of their 
inability to cooperate with each other 
and with England in fighting the 
French and the Indians. 

The Gathering Storm 

any events- of greater or less im¬ 
portance had shown that a 
conflict was increasingly probable 
even before 1763. Great Britain had 
found the royal province type of gov¬ 
ernment the easiest to manage, and 
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gradually, by purchase or on charges 
of misgovernment, she had acquired 
the corporate and proprietary colo¬ 
nies. Down to 1679 there was only 
one royal province, Virginia; in 1763 
there were eight. Moreover, in the five 
non-royal colonies which remained, 
the powers of the mother-country 
had been considerably increased; for 
instance, it was coining to be recog¬ 
nized that anyone who was dissatisfied 
with the decision of a colonial court 
had the right of appealing to England. 
Again, the trade and navigation acts 
were being constantly extended. It 


cannot be said that the enforcement of 
these acts was strict enough to work 
any great hardship, but the fact that 
they existed and for years had been 
generally ignored caused contempt for 
the power of England, and a convic¬ 
tion that it was not necessary to obey 
her. Smuggling had increased with 
the growth of colonial trade and com¬ 
merce. This naturally caused resent¬ 
ment on the one side, and a disregard 
for law on the other. Most impor¬ 
tant of all, perhaps, was the growth 
of national self-consciousness. As 
each succeeding generation grew up, 
people of the different' 
colonies became more 
like one another, less 
like Englishmen. 
Gradually they had 
come to think and to 
feel, not as members 
of the British Empire, 
but as Americans. 

In 1763, after a 
series of decisive vic¬ 
tories, England found 
herself the most pow¬ 
erful colonial state in 
the world. But.she 
wasJ staggering .under, 
a burden of debt, was 
still trembling from 
the danger of defeat 
at the hands of 
France which she had 
only barely escaped, 
and was charged with 
the possession of new 
and vast territories 
for which it was 
essential that an effec¬ 
tive form of govern¬ 
ment should be found 
at once. It seemed as 
if the bonds of empire 
must be drawn closer 
if they were to hold 
at all. These were 
the reasons why Eng¬ 
land undertook to re¬ 
organize her colonial 



THE BOSTON “MASSACRE” 

On the night of March 5th, 1770, a small guard of British sol- 
diers,_ menaced by a crowd of men and boys, fired on them injur¬ 
ing six and killing five persons, including one Crispus Attucka, 
on whose monument in Boston Common this bronze panel can still 
he seen. The incident was magnified into a “massacre” by the 
indignant citizens. 
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government in 1763. Unfortunately, 
the politicians in control at that time 
were neither far-sighted nor tactful, 
and the colonies, elated to be free at 
Jast of the old danger from France, 
were in no mood to give up any of 
their cherished privileges of self- 
taxation, smuggling molasses and 
other commodities, and manufac¬ 
turing prohibited ironware and other 
materials. 

The Problem of Western Lands 

he problem demanding immediate 
attention was the land west of 
the Appalachian Mountains. As soon 
as peace was declared, there was a 
rush of frontiersmen through the 
mountain passes. But the Indians be¬ 
yond the mountains were very hostile, 
and the English ministry did not wish 
the colonists to run the risk of settling 
there until the Indian power had been 
broken, lest more than the usual 
amount of trouble with the Indians 
might result. 

While the situation was being dis¬ 
cussed, a serious Indian revolt showed 
that the fears of the government had 
been justified. Under the leadership 
of Pontiac, a chieftain of the Ottawa 
tribe, an uprising throughout the re¬ 
gion was planned. Pontiac and his 
followers feared the English and 
colonial advances into their territory 
and decided to strike in 1763 before 
the English could organize their de¬ 
fenses. Fort Detroit, warned by 
friendly Indians, managed to resist, 
but before order was restored, all of 
the English forts but two had been 
captured and many frontiersmen 
killed. 

The land ceded by France and 
Spain had been divided by the gov¬ 
ernment into four sections—the prov¬ 
inces of East and West Florida along 
the Gulf of Mexico, of Quebec, along 
the St. Lawrence River, and the vast 
region between known as “Indian 
Country,” This-was bounded on the 
east by the so-called “Proclamation 


Line,” so called because a proclama¬ 
tion was issued in 1763—intended to 
quiet the Indians—assuring them that 
all grants of land to settlers there were 
forbidden for the present. It was 
planned to open this western territory 
little by little, as rapidly as the land 
could be purchased from the Indians 
and peaceable arrangements made 
with them. Five years after this line 
was proclaimed, the Iroquois ceded 
their lands south of the Ohio River. 
A little later Daniel Boone and his fol¬ 
lowers migrated to this section and 
kid the foundation of the State of 
Kentucky. George Washington and 
his associates secured by purchase a 
large tract of land south of the Ohio, 
and shortly before the Revolution he 
had surveyed it and made prepara¬ 
tions to send colonists to live on it. 

Many Americans, not satisfied to 
have the western land opened to 
settlement so slowly, complained bit¬ 
terly of the ruling which kept them 
from territory which they had helped 
to win from France. The people in 
the frontier area resented their exclu¬ 
sion from the new territory west of 
the Alleghenies. They were also the 
most ruggedly individualistic element 
in the colonies and they specially re¬ 
sented being ruled by laws which they 
had no direct part in making. 

Pontiac’s conspiracy convinced the 
British government that it was neces¬ 
sary to keep troops in the frontier dis¬ 
tricts. During the French and Indian 
wars, it had been hard to get the 
colonies to furnish troops, even when 
the danger was immediate. Massa¬ 
chusetts had done splendidly, but 
others had contributed very few sol¬ 
diers and all had had trouble in keep¬ 
ing their ranks filled. There were 
almost no professional soldiers, and 
the volunteers wanted to go home for 
planting, harvesting, and so forth. 
For a frontier guard, it seemed abso¬ 
lutely hopeless to rely on such inter¬ 
mittent defense. A few thousand 
trained troops such as England could 
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WHERE CONGRESS FIRST MET 
From September 5 to October -26, 1774 the First Conti¬ 
nental Congress sat in Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia draw¬ 
ing up a Declaiation of Rights and Privileges and establish¬ 
ing an “Association 1 Patrick Henry Unified the 55 distin¬ 
guished delegates by saying, ‘I am not a Vugmian any more, 
but an American " 


send, stationed at intervals, could 
guard the whole region. The chief 
difficulty was the expense, and it 
seemed that the colonists might fairly 
be taxed to help bear this burden. 
The English reasoned that the Ameri¬ 
cans should be willing to pay part of 
the cost as it was they who in the end 
would be benefited by the western 
lands. When this plan became known, 
however, a strong protest arose. The 
colonists claimed that if it had not 
been necessary to tax them for de¬ 
fense during the French and Indian 
Wars, it was a mere pretext to tax 
them for defense now. 

Resistance to the New British Policies 

eqrge Grenville, as British Prime 
Minister, determined to enforce 
the Navigation Acts, maintain a stand¬ 
ing army in America to police the 
newly acquired territory west of the 


mountains, and raise by 
taxation of the colonists a 
sum of money equal 
to one-thild of the cost 
of this gartison. Under 
his leadership Parliament 
passed (in 1764) the 
Sugar Act, which lowered 
the duty on molasses from 
the West Indies but pro¬ 
vided a moie effective 
plan for collecting the 
tax, and laid a tax on 
some other articles such 
as silks and wines. As 
this did not yield enough 
revenue the famous Stamp 
Act was also passed, to go 
into effect November 1, 
1765. This act required 
the placing of tax stamps 
on commercial papers, 
deeds, leases, newspapers, 
and many other docu¬ 
ments. 

Grenville himself was 
hesitant in legard to the 
Stamp Tax, and offered to 
substitute any other way 
of raising money which the Americans 
preferred. Franklin (who was in Eng¬ 
land acting as colonial agent) objected 
vigorously to the new tax and urged 
that requisitions should be made on the 
different colonial assemblies instead. 
“Can you agree on the proportions each 
colony should raise?” Grenville asked. 
When Franklin sadly replied that this 
was impossible, Grenville went ahead 
with his own plan, and the act was 
passed by Parliament. -Franklin had 
by implication admitted that the colon¬ 
ists would not tax themselves for such 
a purpose even through their own rep¬ 
resentatives. 

In order to enforce the Sugar Act, 
more customs officials were sent to 
America, with instructions to stop all 
smuggling. This new British polity 
caused great alarm. The American 
merchants had had no voice in helping 
to make the British trade regulations 
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and they did not consider it morally 
wrong to break them. When it be¬ 
came evident that the increased num¬ 
ber of customs officers would make 
smuggling very difficult, the Ameri¬ 
cans saw hard‘times staring them in 
the face. Many colonial merchants 
failed. In fact hard times had already 
begun before the Sugar Act went into 
effect. A war is usually followed by 
a period of financial depression; 
moreover, even during the closing days 
of the French and Indian Wars the 
British navy had begun to capture 
smugglers who were trading illegally 
with the French islands. 

The Sugar Act was objected to 
chiefly by the merchants of the north¬ 
ern and middle colonies, but the 
Stamp Tax was unpopular everywhere 
for it affected all sections about 
equally. Hard times in the South had 
been marked, for the crops had been 
poor for several years, 
and any additional 
burden was felt to be 
intolerable. The colo¬ 
nists of all sections 
were thus drawn to¬ 
gether in resistance to 
the new British taxes. 

They admitted that 
Parliament had a 
right to pass the 
hated Sugar Act, but 
they maintained that 
the Stamp Tax was a 
direct and internal 
tax, thus differing 
from customs duties. 

They contended that 
since the Americans 
had no representation 
in Parliament it was 
unconstitutional. 

Much of the diffi¬ 
culty was due to the 
difference in the Brit¬ 
ish and the American 
ideas of what repre¬ 
sentation really was. 

In the colonies then, 


as in the United States now, repre¬ 
sentation was entirely by geographic 
units, and no other method was con¬ 
sidered to give representation at all. 
In England the geographic idea was 
not so closely followed. Representa¬ 
tion by social and economic classes or 
estates was the fashion. Englishmen 
honestly believed that American mer¬ 
chants were represented by the English 
merchants who sat in Parliament. 
American merchants and landowners, 
however, felt that their interests could 
be understood only by Americans, re¬ 
gardless of their occupation. The 
possibility of sending American repre¬ 
sentatives to Parliament was occasion¬ 
ally discussed, and it was favored by 
a few leaders on both sides. The 
colonists in general, however, were 
opposed to it. They claimed that the 
distance made it impracticable and 
they feared lest it might destroy the 
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THE BOSTON TEA PARTY 
Resentment against import duties on tea reached a head when a 
party of about sixty Bostonians headed by Samuel Adams and. 
John Hancock and disguised as Indians, went down to the docks, 
boarded three tea-ships, cut open 34 a chests of tea and dumped 
their contents into the water. This painting by Robert Reid deco¬ 
rates the Massachusetts State Capitol. 
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authority that had been left to their 
own assemblies. 

Before the Stamp Act became effec¬ 
tive there were demonstrations against 
it in different parts of the colonies. 
In some of the larger cities these de¬ 
veloped into riots. In Boston the 
office of the distributor of the stamps 
was torn down and the windows of 
his house broken. The furnishings of 
Governor Hutchinson’s house also 
were destroyed. 

The colonists were so deeply 
aroused that a congress of delegates 
representing nine colonies met in New 
York on October 7, 1765, to protest 
against it. Petitions were sent to Par¬ 
liament and to the king asking for its 
repeal. A Declaration of Rights and 
Grievances was also drawn up and 
sent to the mother-country. To bring 
pressure to bear on Parliament, the 
Stamp Act Congress recommended 
that the colonists refuse to buy, use, 
or sell English goods until the Stamp 
Act was repealed. 

The boycott of English goods 
quickly became so effective that ex¬ 
ports to the colonies fell to the lowest 
point in years; and in English ports 
and industrial towns many were 
thrown out of work. The commercial 
interests were thoroughly alarmed, 
and in their turn began petitioning 
Parliament to repeal the hated law. 

Under this combined pressure from 
the colonists and the colonial mer¬ 
chants, Parliament repealed the Stamp 
Act in March 1766. At the same time 
it passed a “Declaratory Act,” which 
was an explicit statement that Parlia¬ 
ment had a right to pass any law 
needed to govern the colonies, thus 
indicating that the Stamp Act was re¬ 
pealed because it was unpopular, not 
because it was unconstitutional. 

Parliament also reduced the tax on 
molasses, but applied it to all mo¬ 
lasses whether brought from the Eng¬ 
lish or foreign islands. It thus was no 
longer a trade regulation but became 
a tax to raise money. The colonists, 


nevertheless, removed the boycott ot, 
English goods and celebrated the re¬ 
peal of the Stamp Act. Even the 
sober Philadelphia Quakers celebrated 
the king’s birthday by laying aside 
their homespun suits and wearing 
those of English make, and the New 
Yorkers displayed their joy by roast¬ 
ing an ox whole outside the city. 

The rejoicing of the Americans, 
however, did not last long; the ques¬ 
tion of colonial taxation was soon 
reopened. Charles Townshend was 
responsible for the terms of a new tax 
law which, being indirect and external, 
he believed would be acceptable to the 
colonists. He proposed to levy a tax 
on five varieties of paper, red and 
white lead, painters’ colors, and tea. 
All these articles, except tea, were 
produced in England. Tea was 
handled by the English East India 
Company. The colonists had agreed 
to the principle of customs duties for 
the regulation of trade, but the 
Townshend Act explicitly stated that 
the new duties were for the purpose 
of raising revenue. That the British 
government had the right to lay any 
tax whatsoever to raise revenue in the 
colonies the Americans now flatly de¬ 
nied, and strong protests were made. 

The new taxes were especially offen¬ 
sive to the colonists, moreover, be¬ 
cause the money raised was to be used 
to pay the salaries of the governors 
and other royal - officials. As noted 
before, the different colonial legisla¬ 
tures had hitherto exercised a large 
degree of control over these officials 
by withholding their salaries upon oc¬ 
casion. The new law would make the 
officials almost entirely independent of 
local support or local feelings. It 
seemed to the Americans that it would 
deprive their assemblies of all real 
power. 

England Cracks Down on the Colonists 

n spite of American objections, the 
government took steps to enforce 
the Townshend taxes. More revenue' 
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officers were sent to America, and 
Admiralty courts were established, on 
the ground that smuggling was a naval 
matter, but really because these courts 
had no juries. The officials had found 
that when a smuggling case came to 
trial a colonial jury would not convict 
the accused, however plainly guilty, 
because of sympathy with smuggling. 
Smugglers tried before a judge in an 
Admiralty Court, however, were often 
convicted. The colonists objected 
strenuously to this proceeding and 
asserted that they had a right to trial 
by jury. 

Not only were smugglers tried in 
court without a jury, but by the 
Townshend Act customs officials were 
given explicit authority to use a “writ 
of assistance,” more severe than a 
present-day “search warrant.” Armed 
with one of these writs a customs offi¬ 
cial could enter any building or board 
any vessel to search for smuggled 
goods without specifying in advance 
what was being searched for. Such 
writs had been used previously in the 
colonies, and James Otis, a Boston 
lawyer, had pointed out the serious 
threat to liberty which they involved. 
The writs were in common use in Eng¬ 
land and in most other countries, and 
the objections of the colonists were 
ignored. 

Colonial Violence Begins 

hese measures led to serious riots, 
The merchants, who had been the 
leaders in the protest against the new 
taxes, were opposed to these disorders. 
They wanted to gain their ends by a 
boycott of English goods, but their 
objections had been taken up by other 
groups who were less restrained. 

The rioting became especially 
severe when the East India Company 
raised the price of tea, and it once 
more became profitable to smuggle tea 
from the Netherlands. The customs 
officials tried to stamp out tea smug¬ 
gling, but the length of the coast line 
and the attitude of the colonists made 


this almost impossible. Persons who 
revealed smugglers were tarred and 
feathered, and the customs officers 
were sometimes mobbed. Finally the\ 
appealed to the home government to 
send a warship to protect them, and 
the Romney soon appeared in Boston 
Harbor. Before long the Romney 
seized the Liberty, a vessel owned by 
John Hancork, a rich Boston mer¬ 
chant. A serious riot resulted from 
this seizure, and the English govern¬ 
ment then thought it necessary to send 
soldiers to Boston. With the aid of 
two regiments of English soldiers the 
colonial government at Boston was 
able to enforce the customs regula¬ 
tions and the city soon lost its impor¬ 
tance as a port for smugglers. 

The Boston people bitterly resented 
the presence of the English soldiers 
and treated them with hostility. 
There was much friction and some 



ADVOCATE OF THE COLONISTS 

Sir Joshua Reynolds painted this portr^iCof 
Edmund Burke ( 1729 - 97 ), who consistently 
advised an indulgent colonial policy. Hi* 
speeches urging the conciliation of the Ameri¬ 
can colonies are considered his masterpiece. 
National Portrait Gallery, London 
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JOHN ADAMS 

Gilbert Stuart’s fine portrait clearly indicates 
the fearless, upright—hut egotistical and down¬ 
right—character of the man who followed 
Washington in the Presidency, He had a trou¬ 
bled administration but his wise, firm han¬ 
dling prevented a threatened war with France. 

mob violence. On March 5, 1770, 
there was a dash when a crowd of 
men and boys started to throw snow¬ 
balls and stones at a sentry. A squad 
of soldiers sent to the aid of the sen¬ 
try fired without orders mto the crowd 
and killed four people. The soldiers 
were immediately removed to an 
island in the harbor to prevent further 
trouble. That the more reasonable 
rolonists recognized that the provoca¬ 
tion of the soldiers had been very 
great is evident from the fact that two 
prominent Boston lawyers, John 
Adams and Josiah Quincy, appeared 
as counsel for the accused soldiers. 
Disorder continued in different sec¬ 
tions of the country. In 1772 the 
English revenue cutter, The Gaspee, 
which had been actively engaged in 
preventing smuggling, was burned in 
Narragansett Bay. A committee was 


appointed to bring the guilty to jus¬ 
tice but no one would give any evi¬ 
dence, and the affair had to be 
dropped. 

It cost twelve times as much to col¬ 
lect the Townshend duties as was 
laised by them, and finally the British 
ministry decided to repeal all the 
duties except that on tea. A period of 
prosperity followed the repeal of these 
duties, and the majority of Americans 
were contented in spite of the duty on 
tea. The liberty poles erected during 
the exciting days of the Stamp Act 
riots were deserted, and only a few 
radicals talked of liberty and the 
“natural rights of man.” The col¬ 
onists geneially used the cheap tea 
and paid the low three-penny duty. 
Conditions appeared to be settling 
down. 

The Boston Tea Party 
t this moment the British govern¬ 
ment announced that the East 
India Company had been given the 
right to ship tea from China to Amer- 
ict without paying the usual English 
duty, although the American duty of 
three pence was retained. As the 
English duty formerly paid by the 
East India Company had been high, 
the price to the consumer was now 
lowered fifty per cent. The East 
India Company was given a monopoly 
of the tea trade, and authorized to 
establish retail stores in America. 
This was a piece of favoritism to the 
company, which was in financial diffi¬ 
culties and had much political influ¬ 
ence in the British Parliament. 

It used to be said in histories of the 
United States that this concession to 
the East India Company was a shrewd 
trick of George III who hoped to ap¬ 
peal to the colonial sense of thrift in 
being able to buy cheap tea. In this 
way he would trick the colonists into 
accepting the principle of British taxa¬ 
tion before they were conscious of 
what they had done. There is no 
basis whatever for this assertion. The 
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new tea policy was purely an Act of 
Parliament carried through by friends 
of the Company. The old story 
mentioned above was invented long 
afterwards by one Almon, a Whig jour¬ 
nalist who desired to discredit the 
Biitish Tory leaders in the Revolution 
and to glorify the American Whigs 
who resisted. 

Two parties in America vigorously 
opposed this new arrangement: first, 
the merchants, many of whom handled 
tea, and who could not hope to com¬ 
pete with the East India Company; 
and second, the opponents of ‘'taxa¬ 
tion without representation,” often 
supported by the merchants. It was 
easily seen that if this cheap tea were 
landed and offered for sale, it would 
be purchased freely and the tea mar¬ 
ket for colonial merchants would be 
utterly ruined. 

These two groups tried desperately, 
therefore, to prevent the landing of 
the tea. The merchants encouraged 
the agitation, and the radical leaders 
furnished the agitators. At Phila¬ 
delphia and Charleston, the East India 
Company’s agents were persuaded, 
rather forcibly, to resign, and there 
being no one to receive the tea, it 
was either returned to England, or 
placed in storage. 

At Boston, however, Governor 
Hutchinson’s two sons had been ap¬ 
pointed agents for the Company, 
When three ships with tea came into 
the harbor, the radical element under 
the leadership of Samuel Adams, the 
representative of John Hancock, de¬ 
manded that the governor send the 
skips away. There was a regulation 
which forbade a ship to leave the har¬ 
bor without clearance papers from the 
customs officials, and clearance papers 
were ordinarily given to a ship only 
after she had discharged her cargo. 
The radicals would not permit the tea 
to be unloaded, and Governor Hutch¬ 
inson would not give the ships per¬ 
mission tp leave without unloading. 
The ships remained in the harbor, and 


• 

at last a high-handed measure was 
decided upon. On the night of De¬ 
cember 16, 1773, a number of men 
disguised as Indians boarded the ships 
and emptied more than $75,000 worth 
of tea into the harbor. This has been 
known in history as "The Boston Tea 
Party.” This act of mob violence was 
the real beginning of the Revolution¬ 
ary War. 

In New York City, likewise, there 
was a “tea party.” On April 22, 1774, 
men disguised as Mohawk Indians 
boarded the tea ships and dumped 
eighteen cases of tea into the harbor. 

Revolution Comes to a Head 
variety of grievances served to 
unite different sections and 
classes in a common feeling of hos- 



FIRST PARTITION OF POLAND 

A contemporary engraving by Le Mire satirizes 
the partition of Poland hetwBen Russia, Aus¬ 
tria and Prussia in 177 a, and shows Cath¬ 
erine II, Maria Teresa, Joseph II and Fred¬ 
erick II apportioning the spoils with the aid 
of a map. 

Bibliothiqve National? ; photO, Gironde* 
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tility toward England. The merchants 

were offended by the attempts to stop 
smuggling. Professional men in gen¬ 
eral were affected by the taxes, and in 
particular lawyers and editors—two 
groups specially well able to express 
their sense of injury—were irritated 
by the Stamp Tax. Frontiersmen and 
land speculators felt outraged by the 
British Proclamation Line which kept 
them out of the western territory won 
from France. Southern plantation- 
owners, usually in debt to the English 
and suffering from a succession of bad 
crops and from the law designed to 
protect their English creditors, saw no 
way of relieving themselves. The 
poorer classes hoped that any change 
might be for the better. They saw in 
a conflict a chance to perhaps get a 
share of the estates of rich Tories. 
All who prized the independence of 
the colonies were alarmed by the pro¬ 
posal to pay the salaries 'of governors 
and other officials out of revenue 
measures over which the Colonial as¬ 
semblies had no control. 

There was an important constitu¬ 
tional question which also promoted 
conflict between the colonists and the 
British. The colonists held that they 
owed their rights and immunities to 
the grants made by the English king, 
while in fact, after 1689, the English 
government rested upon the suprem¬ 
acy of Parliament. The colonists re¬ 
fused to agree that the changed status 
in England changed their status in 
America, or justified the efforts of 
Parliament to set aside the king’s 
grants and legislate directly for the 
colonists. 

Along with these political and eco¬ 
nomic causes of antagonism went a 
religious motive. The government of 
England was not responsible for it, 
but it served to arouse indignation 
against all things English. From 
time to time proposals had been made 
to set up a bishopric (episcopate) of 
the Anglican Church in the colonies. 
The discussion had been enough to 


keep alive a haunting fear in America. 
It will be remembered that several of 
the colonies were founded by groups 
which had no reason to love the 
Anglican Church. Even in colonies 
where Anglicanism was the prevailing 
religion, many were opposed to the 
idea of a bishop residing there because 
he might interfere with their local 
freedom. Moreover, the belief had 
been gradually growing, that Church 
and State ought to be entirely sepa¬ 
rate. A bishopric on this side of the 
Atlantic seemed to threaten the estab¬ 
lishment of a “state church” through¬ 
out all the colonies. 

Unfortunately for the cause of 
peace, several .zealous Anglicans began 
to urge this matter of the American 
bishopric at just about the time that 
American minds were inflamed over 
the new taxes. Sharp debates fol¬ 
lowed, both sides being upheld with 
more vigor than Christian spirit. 
These discussions served to convince 
the anti-Anglican majority in the 
colonies that their most cherished 
rights were seriously threatened. 

From what has been said it is evi¬ 
dent that, under the circumstances, 
the American Revolution was almost 
inevitable. In the century before 
1775 the British government had been 
endeavoring to tighten its control over 
the colonists in both political and 
economic matters, though it had 
taken more practical steps in the first 
field than in the second up to 1763. 
At the very time when England was 
increasing the number of royal prov¬ 
inces, perfecting her administrative 
system in the colonial field and irf- 
creasing the scope and severity of the 
navigation acts—on paper—the col¬ 
onists were growing more independent, 
self-conscious, and restive. In other 
words, England was trying more and 
more to remind the colonists that they 
were Englishmen, while the colonists 
were becoming ever more conscious 
and proud of the fact that they were 
American. 
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Further, there was almost complete 
difference of opinion as to the nature 
and purposes of a colony. To the 
mother-country a colony existed pri¬ 
marily for the purpose of advancing 
the strength and prosperity of the 
colonizing nation. However, the col¬ 
onists, generation after generation, 
looked upon their new civilization as 
being founded primarily as an escape 
from the mother-country, established 
for the purpose of founding a new 
type of life and opportunity. In re¬ 
gard to political and legal questions, 
the British took the standpoint of the 
theory and practice of Great Britain; 
the colonists interpreted issues in 
terms of their local rights and political 
methods. 

When Great Britain felt it neces¬ 
sary to raise money by enforcing the 
navigation acts, it would have required 
the utmost patience and understand¬ 
ing on both sides to have prevented a 
Clash. Men like Rockingham or 
Burke would have had to handle 
British policy and men like Benjamin 
Franklin the American side. Instead, 
in both England and America, the 
control of affairs drifted into the 
hands of extremists—Tories in Eng¬ 
land and fanatical Patriots in Amer¬ 
ica. Thereafter, there was little or no 
hope of concilation. 

British Retaliation 

VkiHEN the news of the Boston Tea 
Bv Party Was received, most people 
in the colonies were shocked by the 
action of the Boston mob. They felt 
that violence put the patriot cause in 
a bad light, and that Massachusetts 
should pay for the tea and make 
apologies. Such feelings were changed 
in a very short time, however, by the 
attitude of the British government. 
Almost everyone in England, even 
many who had been very friendly to 
the colonies, regarded the Boston Tea 
Party as an “unpardonable outrage.” 
Under the excitement which it 
aroused, acts for the prompt and 



FREDERICK THE GREAT 

This striking portrait is of Frederick the Great 
in later life, at about the time when he was 
forming the Furstenbund or league of German 
princes. The facial expression reveals both 
the strength and the cynicism of the ambitious 
Prussian monarch. 


severe punishment of the offending 
colony were passed. The most im¬ 
portant provisions of these acts were 
as follows: i. Boston harbor was to 
be dosed June i, 1774, and the cus¬ 
toms-house moved to Marblehead: the 
port of Boston was not to be reopened 
until the East India Company had 
been paid for the tea destroyed and 
the English government had been 
satisfied that the customs could be 
collected at that port. 2. The charter 
of Massachusetts was altered so that 
the governor’s council and certain 
other officials, instead of being elected 
by the people as heretofore, were to 
be appointed by the king. 3. Town 
meetings, except to elect officers, were 
to be held only by permission of the 
governor. 4. Citizens of Massachu¬ 
setts accused of crimes could be tried 
outside of that colony. In order to 
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make the coercive acts effective, Gen¬ 
eral Gage was appointed both civil 
and military governor of Massachu¬ 
setts., 

The Boston merchants wanted to 
raise money and pay for the tea, since 
their prosperity depended on having 
the port reopened, and some men in 
the other colonies, among them Frank¬ 
lin and Dickinson, also favored pay¬ 
ing for the tea. The severity of the 
English acts, however, led many peo¬ 
ple to urge resistance. They keenly 
resented the king’s altering the charter 
of Massachusetts and taking away the 
right of assembly. If he could do it 
in one case, he could in all the colonies. 
The Boston radicals, led by Samuel 
Adams, who has been called the 
“Father of the Revolution,” would 
have resisted anyway. The situation 
growing out of the Tea Party was the 
opportunity for which they had been 
waiting to start a movement for com¬ 
plete independence. The largest cities 
in the colonies—Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston—all had 
newspapers which supported the Bos¬ 
ton leaders and denounced the co¬ 
ercive acts so effectively that anger 
against England was aroused through¬ 
out the colonies. Encouraged by this 
feeling, Samuel Adams and his fol¬ 
lowers gained control in Boston. 
They defied the English government 
and refused to pay for the tea. In 
general, the agitators and newspapers 
were encouraged and supported by the 
powerful commercial interests who 
were likely to suffer if the English 
laws were enforced. 

The closing of the port of Boston 
threw thousands out of work, but the 
other colonies hastened to help relieve 
their distress. Israel Putnam of Con¬ 
necticut drove a flock of sheep to 
Boston, while the town of Salem 
offered the free use of its wharves to 
the Boston merchants. George Wash¬ 
ington subscribed $230 towards a 
relief fund that was raised in his 
neighborhood. 


The Quebec Act 
nfortunately for the cause of 
peace the English Parliament 
passed at this inopportune moment 
the “ Quebec Art.” design prl _to giye 

i- pHef tn thp Frpnr.h_P-ithnlirc 

l ived in t h p Eroviaee ef Q ’^hpr In 
1763 when the English took over the 
province, the inhabitants were prom¬ 
ised all the rights of Englishmen, but 
since at that time Catholics in Eng 
land had no political rights, and since 
the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of Quebec were Catholics, the exten¬ 
sion of British rights was scarcely a 
blessing. Tn-_t 7.7.4JEarliament trj^ to 
remedy this situat ion by the 
Act, whereby the Catholics in Ouehpr 
we re given political rights and were 
allowe d to retain ijrenr.h law in r ivil 

cases. ~The colonists had been indig¬ 
nant ten years before with the Proc¬ 
lamation Line, but when the Quebec 
Act added the triangle (formerly 
called “Indian Country”) between 
the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers 
to the Province of Quebec, it made the 
situation far more objectionable. 
Many colonists had hoped that before 
long they would be allowed to move 
into the land west of the mountains. 
They felt that this act was an offe nsive 
at tempt , of the Brit is h gov ernment to 

cqmpel them tn hp rnlpd hy Frpnrh 
C atholics an d to live under Frenc h 
Jaw. It intensified*the resentment be¬ 
gun ten years before by the Proclama¬ 
tion Line. 

The Colonists Organize for Resistance 
he colonial legislature of Virginia 
appointed the day when the port 
of Boston was to be closed as a day of 
fasting and prayer. When, on ac¬ 
count of this, the royal governor 
dissolved the assembly, some of the 
members, among whom were-George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson and 
Patrick Henry, met at the Raleigh 
Tavern in Williamsburg and sent out ( 
a call to the other colonies to hold a 
general congress to consider what 
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ought to be done. The other colonies 
accepted the call, and on September 5, 
1774 delegates from twelve colonies 
met in Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia. 
Among them were George Washing¬ 
ton, Richard Henry Lee, John Adams, 
Samuel Adams, 

John Jay, John 
Dickinson, and Jo¬ 
seph Galloway. 

The first Conti¬ 
nental Congress set 
to work to adopt 
some plan which 
would adjust the 
trouble with the 
English government 
and at the same time 
establish American 
rights and liberties 
on a permanent 
basis. The Congress 
drew up a ‘‘Declara¬ 
tion of Rights and 
Grievances” which 
was sent to the king, 
who was assured 
that harmony would 
be restored if the 
colonies were placed 
on the same basis as in 1763. The 
Congress also adopted an agreement 
called “the Association,” by which the 
signers promised not to import goods 
from Great Britain after December 1, 
1774, and not to consume British goods 
after March 1, 1775. Even exporting 
to England was to be discontinued after 
September 1, 1775, if the coercive acts 
in question had not been repealed be¬ 
fore that date. 

The Congress recommended that a 
committee be appointed in every com¬ 
munity to urge people to sign the 
Association and to publish the names 
of all who would not live up to the^ 
terms of this agreement. Before* 
adjourning, it was decided that a 
second meeting should be held the 
following spring. It is interesting that 
these “Resolutions” of 1774 contained 
the self-governing principles later in¬ 


troduced into the British Empire. 
They held that the Colonies must have 
the exclusive right to legislate for 
themselves in public affairs, subject 
only to the king’s veto, but they 
agreed to be governed by Parliament 

^_ in regard to those 

1 matters of external 
commerce which 
pertained to the In¬ 
terests of the Em¬ 
pire at large. 

When the English 
people heard of the 
Association adopted 
by the First Conti¬ 
nental Congress 
they were aston¬ 
ished and indignant. 
Lord Dartmouth, 
who had been 
friendly to Ameri¬ 
can liberties, said 
that every man who 
signed the agree¬ 
ment was guilty of 
treason. Many Eng¬ 
lishmen who had 
opposed the coercive 
measures of the 
king’s party on the ground that they 
endangered the rights of Englishmen 
all over the British Empire, now 
thought the Americans had gone too 
far. The British ministry decided to use 
more force. The navy was strength¬ 
ened and the colonists were forbidden 
to trade with any country outside of 
the British Empire or to fish on the 
Newfoundland Banks, until their atti¬ 
tude changed. At the same time, the 
prime minister, Lord North, was at 
work on a plan which would permit any 
colony to raise its share of taxes for 
the empire in whatever way it pre¬ 
ferred. 

As for Massachusetts, she continued 
her defiant attitude. The radicals re¬ 
fused to recognize the royal govern¬ 
ment. A revolutionary government 
which was established with John Han¬ 
cock at its head instructed the towns 



PORTUGUESE STATESMAN 
Chief minister of Joseph I of Portugal, 
the marquess of Pombal ( 1699 - 1782 ) 
earned out drastic internal reforms and 
successfully attacked the Jesuit organiza¬ 
tion in his country 
From John Smith, "Memons of Pombal" 
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JOSEPH THE BENEVOLENT 
This painting by Anton von Maron shows 
Joseph II of Austria ( 1741 - 90 ), eldest son of 
Maria Teresa, and her successor in 1780 . He 
was industrious and beneficent, but his reforms 
for the people’s welfare were not appreciated. 

Photo, Kunstverlag Wolf rum 

of Massachusetts to train militia and 
to gather and store military supplies. 
Every fourth man was pledged to re¬ 
port for military duty the instant he 
was summoned. For this reason he 
was called a “minute-man,” 

It is doubtful if many of the 
powerful colonial merchants actually 
desired a war for independence. They 
desired to scare England into aban¬ 
doning her new program. But the 
agitators whom the merchants sup¬ 
ported to carry on their scare cam¬ 
paign got out of control and hostilities 
soon resulted. 

During the winter of 1774-1775-the 
committees which had been appointed 
to> enforce the Association were very 
busy. They corresponded with each 
other, thus fanning a rapidly spread¬ 
ing spirit of revolt. In an age when 
there were no telegraphs or railroads, 


and only weekly papers in the larger 
cities, what these committees accom¬ 
plished in the way of organization was 
really marvelous. 

The Association was presented to 
everyone for his signature. Men were 
forced to take a stand either for or 
against it, and in many instances those 
who refused to accept it were roughly 
handled. There were many persons in 
the colonies wBo thought that the 
English government had treated the 
colonists fairly, that the punishment of 
Boston was just, and that the treat¬ 
ment which the English officials had 
received in America was enough to 
cause the mother-country to use force. 
These Loyalist colonists who upheld 
the British policies were called Tories 
by their patriot neighbors, and there 
were a great many of them in all the 
colonies. Many of the great land¬ 
lords, some merchants, and most office 
holders and members of the Estab¬ 
lished Church, were listed among the 
Loyalists. 

American Loyalists and British Whigs 

Civil War in the British Empire 

t is thus apparent that some of the 
most distinguished citizens of the 
Thirteen Colonies were opposed to 
separation from England, and many 
of these bitterly resisted the Revolu¬ 
tionary movement. Some went so far 
as openly to ally themselves to the 
British and the Indians and forcefully 
to oppose their fellow Americans. 
The Patriots, on the other hand, often 
severely persecuted the Loyalists by 
assaulting them, tarring and feather¬ 
ing them, and driving them from their 
homes. In this way the Revolution¬ 
ary War was Teally a civil war in 
America as well as a war of separation 
from the mother-country. The colo¬ 
nists were far less tolerant of the 
Loyalists than were the British ot the 
English Whigs who supported the 
American revolutionists in England. 

There was not so much difference of 
opinion in England at the outset of 
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the change of British policy in 1763. 
Yet, when it became apparent that the 
colonists would vigorously resist some 
phases of the British program, then a 
large number of Englishmen took the 
position that it would not be wise to 
use force against their fellow-country¬ 
men across the sea. It was once held 
that the British Whigs were to a man 
opposed to having England enforce 
her new policy and that the Tories 
were all in favor of using force. The 
division on this question was not so 
precise a party matter as this. Many 
of those in favor of Britain’s coercive 
policy were Whigs, while some of the 
Tories opposed the king and his 
friends. Yet, the division was sub¬ 
stantially that of Whig and Tory. 
Support of the colonists by Whigs in 
England went to great lengths. Amer¬ 
ican victories were hailed with en¬ 
thusiasm; there was frequent refer¬ 
ence to the American armies as “our 
armies,” even on the floor of the 
House of Commons. Press comment 
made heroes of Franklin and Henry 
Laurens and Benedict Arnold (until 
his treason). Lord North was can¬ 
didly denounced, and Washington as 
candidly admired. One paper said: 
“No king in Europe but would look a 
valet by his side.” 

Events in Russia and Poland 

n 1762 Catherine II became tsar- 
itsa. In 1765 the emperor Francis 
died and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Joseph II, while the grand duchy 
- of Tuscany went to his second son 
Leopold. The Hapsburg possessions 
remained under the rule of their 
mother, Maria Teresa, and her min¬ 
ister, Kaunitz, though formally she 
associated Joseph with herself. The 
actual rule did not pass to him till her 
death in 1780. Some vigor and 
vitality were restored to the Swedish 
kingdom by the accession in 1771 of 
Gustavus III, who effected a coup 
d’etat whereby the power of the 
crown, in abeyance for the last half 


century, was recovered. Augustus III 
of Poland and Saxony died in 1763: 
the youth of his sons prevented their 
candidature for the Polish succession 
to which Stanislaus Lecszinski (who 
died in 1766) made no claim; and the 
Polish crown was secured by Cath¬ 
erine of Russia for her creature and 
puppet, Stanislaus Poniatowski. 

The main objects of Catherine's 
foreign policy were two—to establish 
Russian domination in Poland, and to 
expand the Russian power at the ex¬ 
pense of Turkey. In both projects 
Austria had a lively interest, because 
Poland and trans-Danubian Turkey 
were buffers between her and Russia, 
which she did not wish to be removed. 
In Poland, Frederick II had a lively 
interest, because Polish Prussia, which 
he wanted for himself, lay between his 
own East Prussia and Brandenburg. 
Polish Prussia under Russian control 
would always be a potential menace 
to the Prussian kingdom. 

Poland herself was a menace to the 
general peace, not because o r her 
strength, but because of her weak¬ 
ness. Theoretically she was a mon¬ 
archy; virtually die was an aristo¬ 
cratic republic, because the crown had 
no power. Her sovereign was the diet 
of nobles; but Protestants and Ortho¬ 
dox “Greeks” were excluded from all 
public office; and the power of the 
diet was limited by the “liberum veto” 
—any legislation could be vetoed by 
a single vote. There was a constitu-. 
tional party which wanted to reor¬ 
ganize the political system and make 
it practically workable. There was a 
“dissident” party which desired to en¬ 
franchise the non-Catholics. There 
was a party which wanted no change 
because any change would place some 
sort of limiting control over them. 

Catherine wanted control in Poland, 
and being an Orthodox Greek she 
favored the dissidents. Frederick 
wanted control, and as a Protestant 
he, too, favored the dissidents. Neither 
favored the constitutionalists, because 
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Frederick wanted Poland kept weak, 
and Catherine wanted a government 
which she could conti ol either in per¬ 
son or through her nominee. The 
third parly could call themselves 
“patriots, because they were opposed 
to foreign influences altogether. Cath¬ 
erine had got Stanislaus on to the 
throne, because he was connected with 
the leading constitutionalists, who ex¬ 
pected him to give effect to their 
policy, which they soon found that 
Catherine would by no means permit. 

The scheme Frederick had in mind 
was an agreed partition of Poland, 
which would, however, probably in¬ 
volve taking Austria into the syndi¬ 
cate. Nobody else would interfeie, 
Great Britain and France being pre¬ 
occupied. From this point of view 
Russian friendship was immediately 
essential to Prussia, while an increase 
of Russia’s power would make Aus¬ 
tria’s friendship still more essential, in 


spite of Maria Teresa’s life-long hos¬ 
tility, in case the other friend should 
find occasion to turn enemy. Cather¬ 
ine preferred Frederick's partnership 
to his hostility, and she did not want 
Austria to intervene in her anti- 
Turkish schemes. 

Stanislaus, with Catherine behind 
him, found himself forced to support 
the dissidents. Constitutionalists, and 
patriots when they began to grasp the 
situation, revolted. Russian troops 
intervened, and in so doing violated 
Turkish territory. Making this a 
casus belli, Turkey—instigated but 
not aided by France—declared war on 
Russia in the role of liberator of 
Poland (1768). Russian troops over¬ 
ran Wallachia. Turkey appealed to 
Frederick and the emperor Joseph. 
Frederick had already made overtures 
to Joseph, who did not share his 
mother’s hostility. The two were 
actually in conference at Neustadt 
when the Turkish ap¬ 
peal reached them 
in 1770. Frederick 
opened negotiations 
with Catherine; Kau- 
nitz overcame the 
scruples of Maria 
Teresa. In 1772 the 
treaty of partition 
was signed. Russia 
retired from Wal¬ 
lachia and took the 
biggest share of the 
spoil. Frederick took 
West Prussia, Austria 
took Galicia, and 
Stanislaus was al¬ 
lowed to keep what 
was left of the king¬ 
dom of Poland. 

In 1774 the Rus¬ 
sians won a victory 
over the Turks which 
enabled Catherine to 
dictate the treaty of 
K u c h u k Kainarji. 
She kept with her 
allies and retired from 



WHERE THE FIRST PROVINCIAL CONGRESS MET 

The Assembly of Massachusetts met at Salem on September 8 th, 
1774 , and organized themselves into a provincial congress with 
John Hancock as president Adjourning to Concord, in the old 
church there, stirring speeches were made by Hancock, Adams and 
other oatriota which did so much to hasten the Revolution. 
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Wallachia on the Turkish promise of 
full toleration for the Christians; but 
she retained Azov, with the right of 
tree navigation in Turkish waters. 

Frederick and the Holy Roman Empire 

he accord between Frederick and 
Joseph did not last long, Joseph 
was one of those idealists who do most 
honestly desife to set a crooked world 
straight, and are convinced that that 
aim will be immediately accomplished 
under their own dictatorship. As em¬ 
peror he was very far from being a 
dictator. To establish his effective 
ascendancy he must strengthen Aus¬ 
tria; to strengthen Austria he wanted 
Bavaria; the distant Austrian Nether¬ 
lands were a source rather of weakness 
than strength. The reigning Bavarian 
line was exhausted; Bavaria reverted 
to the Palatinate branch of the house 
of Wittelsbach, and Joseph wanted to 
exchange the Netherlands for Bavaria. 
But he began by putting forward 
an ancient Hapsburg claim to the 
Bavarian succession. Frederick, on 
the other hand, while anxious to 
strengthen Austria as against Russia, 
intended Prussia, not Austria, to be 
the effective head of Germany. At 
the same time there was an increasing 
rapprochement between Joseph, who 
wanted a free hand in Germany, and 
Catherine, who wanted a free hand 
against Turkey; this, too, was by no 
means what Frederick wanted to see 
come about. 

So when Joseph backed his claim to 
the Bavarian succession by force, 
Frederick declared himself the cham¬ 
pion of the constitutional rights of the 
German princes, and Joseph had to 
withdraw (1779). Then Joseph tried 
to strengthen his position in the Neth¬ 
erlands, where there was no love for 
the Austrian rule, by ousting the 
Dutch from the “barrier fortresses 3 ’ 
and compelling them to open the navi¬ 
gation of the Scheldt, where they had 
treaty-right of control. But here he 
was faced, not only by the Dutch, but 



PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 
This familiar painting by Robert Reid in the 
State House, Boston, celebrate-. Haul R^iere'a 
midnight ride (April 18-10, 177s) tram 
Charlestown to Lexington to rouse the Minute 
Men and warn Hancock and Adams ut the 
coming of British troops The battle ot Lex¬ 
ington follow ed 

by both French and British protests; 
and when the Anglo-French war ended 
France, Britain and Prussia united to 
guarantee the treaty rights of the 
Dutch in the Scheldt by the treaty of 
Fontainebleau (1784), which was tom 
up by the French republican govern¬ 
ment eight years later, with momen¬ 
tous consequences. But here, again, 
Joseph was foiled, though the barrier 
fortresses were evacuated. 

Joseph’s next move was to arrange, 
instead of enforcing, the exchange of 
the Netherlands for Bavaria; again 
Frederick intervened as the constitu¬ 
tional champion and formed a league 
of the German princes, the “Fiirsten- 
bund” (1785), to resist imperial ag¬ 
gression; and again Joseph was foiled. 
Frederick had actually achieved for 
Prussia the hegemony within the Em¬ 
pire. But what he had achieved was 
not secure. Next year he died, and 
the nephew, Frederick William II, 
who succeeded him, was not the man 
to carry Frederick’s ambitions to com¬ 
pletion. Eighty years passed before 
the Prussian supremacy was actually 
established. 
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In the next year (1787) war again 
broke out between Russia and Turkey. 
Catherine the astute had no intention 
of arousing the antagonism of the 
other powers to her aggressions; as in 
the case of Poland, she preferred to 
get what she wanted for herself, brib¬ 
ing them, if necessary, with a share 
of the spoils. Joseph swallowed the 
bait, and the Austrian declaration of 
war with Turkey followed the Rus¬ 
sian. When the States-General met in 
France in 1789, Austria was engaged 
in a war in which her own armies were 
being beaten by the Turks, while the 
Turks were being beaten by the armies 
of the tsaritsa. 

efoke tracing the course of events 
in France between the Peace of 
Paris and the meeting of the States- 
General we must deal briefly with 
those in the Spanish peninsula. In 
Spain, Carlos III succeeded his half- 
brother Ferdinand VI in 1759, resign¬ 
ing Sicily to his younger son. His 
hostility to England involved him in 
the last phase of the Seven Years’ 
War, and again brought him, in the 
wake of France, into war with Great 
Britain (1779-82). The Peace of 
Paris left him still in possession of 
the conquests the British fleet had 
achieved while the peace negotiations 
were in progress, and the Peace of 
Versailles restored Minorca to Spain. 
Otherwise his reign, like his brother’s, 
was mainly devoted—with consider¬ 
able success—to^jLdjninistrative and 
financial, reforms^ his death in 1788 
lefFthe crown to' a son, Carlos IV, who 
unhappily proved wholly incapable of 
carrying on the father’s useful work. 

In Portugal a brilliant minister, 
Pombal, also carried out reforms, but 
of a character too drastic to last after 
his hand was withdrawn. But it was 
Pombal in Portugal who led the way 
in breaking down the political power 
of the Jesuit organization which had 
for so long exercised an immense in¬ 
fluence, especially among the Latin 


peoples. The lead given by Pombal in 
Portugal was followed both in Spain 
and in France; so that in 1773 Pope 
Clement XIV was induced to issue an 
official decree suppressing the order. 
The society in fact survived the de¬ 
cree, and recovered some of its influ¬ 
ence, but never to the old extent. 

The First Shot is Fired in the American 
Revolution 

E have already analyzed the 
causes of the American Revolu¬ 
tion and have traced the growing fric¬ 
tion up to the point where open con¬ 
flict was threatened. In the spring of 
1775 spies sent out by General Gage 
reported that military supplies had 
been collected and stored at Concord, 
a village some eighteen miles north¬ 
west of Boston, where the revolu¬ 
tionary government of the province 
had its headquarters. General Gage 
had instructions from England to dis¬ 
arm the colonists, and on the evening 
of Apirl 18, he sent one thousand Eng¬ 
lish soldiers to Concord to destroy the 
American supplies and if possible to 
arrest John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams. Hancock was wanted by the 
Admiralty Court of Boston on a 
charge of smuggling. 

When the people of Boston saw the 
troops march away, bells were rung 
and cannon fired to warn the inhabi¬ 
tants. Paul Revere, a prominent 
patriot, crossed the Charles River, 
where he waited for the lantern signals 
from the tower of the old North 
Church in order to learn the British 
route. Spurring his horse toward Con¬ 
cord he aroused the minute-men as he 
went. When he galloped through Lex¬ 
ington the constable asked him not to 
make so much noise. “Noise! youll 
have noise before long; the regulars 
are coming,” he shouted back. The 
next morning when the British reached 
Lexington, they found a few minute- 
men gathered in the square to oppose 
them. The British officer ordered tjjem. 
to disperse, and as they were heavily 
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outnumbered, they started to do so. 
Just then a single shot lang out. No 
one knows by which side it was fired. 
In the excitement, shooting became 
general, and several Americans were 
killed. War had really begun. 

The British troops continued their 
march, but they were unable to ac¬ 
complish anything, for the stores had 
been removed and Hancock and Adams 
had fled. By the time they reached 
Concord quite a body of minute-men 
had gathered. A skirmish resulted at 
Concord Biidge in which several on 
both sides were killed. As the British 
troops returned to Boston the minute- 
men fired from behind trees and stone 
fences. Although General Gage sent 
fifteen hundred more soldiers to help 
them, before Boston was reached two 
hundred and forty-seven English sol¬ 
diers were dead or wounded. The 
Americans lost but eighty men. After 
the Battle of Concord the minute-men 
poured in from the surrounding coun¬ 


try, and General Gage and his troops 
found themselves in a state of siege. 

Neither the Americans nor the Eng¬ 
lish soldiers wanted to shoulder the 
blame for beginning the fighting. Both 
sides hurried their version of the affair 
to England on the first boat available, 
and each claimed that the other had 
fired the first shot. 

Two weeks after Lexington and Con¬ 
cord, while excitement was intense, the 
Second Continental Congress met in 
Philadelphia. Many of the delegates 
were still unwilling to break with the 
mother-country, but others thought 
that it was impossible to go back. As 
a compromise, it was decided to peti¬ 
tion the king once more. On the other 
hand, the minute-men around Boston 
were taken over by Congress and called 
the Continental Army and Washington 
was appointed its commander After 
the petition was signed and an army 
provided for, Congress felt that the 
colonies were prepared either for peace 



THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON 

During the night of April 18 , 1775 , 800 British regulars secretly marched off to Concord to 
destroy arms and ammunition stored there. Twelve miles out of Boston, at Lexington, a small 
force of militia barred their path and only dispersed when eight bad been killed and teu 
wounded. Continuing to Concord the British burned the court house and what stores could be 
found. Harassed by frontier marksmen their retreat was almost a rout, costing them 273 

effectives to the Americans 93 
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or war; England could have which 
ever she preferred. 

Before Washington was able to 
reach his army, the minute-men had 
decided to take possession of high 
ground which overlooked Boston Har¬ 
bor and they secretly fortified Breed’s 
Hill by night. When the British saw 
the fortifications, General Gage, who 
had received reinforcements from Eng¬ 
land, sent three thousand troops to 
take both Breed’s Hill and Bunker 
Hill where the Americans had their re¬ 
serves. Underestimating the strength 
of the American position, General 
Howe, who was in charge of the as¬ 
sault, prepared to storm the heights. 
This made it necessary for the British 
soldiers, hampered by their heavy, 
equipment, to go up a steep plowed 
slope. 

As the British advanced, the minute- 
men held their fire until they could 
“see the whites of their eyes.” Twice 
the British were repulsed with heavy 
loss, but when they bravely advanced 
the third time, they won the heights. 
The Americans had had to retreat be¬ 
cause they had no bayonets on their 
guns and their ammunition had given 
out. The British gained the hills but 
it had cost them a thousand men. 
After the Battle of Bunker Hill,. Gen¬ 
eral Gage was succeeded by General 
Howe, who was put in command of 
all British forces in America. 

General Howe and Reconciliation 

eneral Howe was one of the 
bravest of English soldiers. In 
politics, however, he belonged to the 
group which was opposed to war with 
the Americans. He once said in Eng¬ 
land, before he came to America, that 
he hoped the Americans would be suc¬ 
cessful if England made war upon 
them in order to force them to accep- 
the new British policies. He was sent 
over to carry on a policy of concilia¬ 
tion along with a show of force. Howe 
used his position to try to bring about 
peaceful reconciliation. During the 


two years in which he was in chief 
command he showed more energy in 
trying to make peace than in warfare. 
In this policy he was aided by his 
brother, Lord Howe, who had char ge 
of naval operations in American 
waters. Many Englishmen severely 
criticized the Howe brothers for their 
lack of activity in their American cam¬ 
paigns, and their inactivity was costly. 
Britain might have won the war if a 
more aggressive policy had been 
adopted before the Americans were 
well organized. 

Early Campaigns 

than Allen, a patriot of Ver¬ 
mont, trained the Vermont 
militiamen known as the Green Moun¬ 
tain Boys. Allen realized how impor¬ 
tant it was to gain control of Forts 
Tfconderoga and Crown Point on Lake 
Champlain, which guarded the road to 
Canada by way of the Hudson River, 

A few days after the Battle of Lexing¬ 
ton and Concord, he surprised Ticon- 
deroga and captured the fort with its 
supplies. Two days later Crown Point 
also fell into his hands. Then the 
Second Continental Congress decided 
to invade Canada, hoping to induce 
the Canadians to join in resisting Eng¬ 
land. Accordingly, two small forces 
were sent to Canada, one led by Bene¬ 
dict Arnold through the woods of 
Maine, the other by General Mont¬ 
gomery advancing from Fort Ticon- 
deroga. Montgomery succeeded in 
capturing Montreal and got as far as 
Quebec where he was joined by Arnold. 
The combined attack on Quebec failed, 
and Montgomery was killed. 

The attitude of the French Catholic 
inhabitants of Canada decided the fate 
of 'the expedition. While the peasants , 
were at first friendly, the Catholic 
leaders, fearful of the descendants of 
the N ew Engl and Puritans and satis¬ 
fied with the generous treatment as- &<■ 
sured from England by the Quebec 
Act, were hostile. Threats of excom- t 1 
munication to any who aided the 
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Americans turned the scale, for the 
American army could not exist so far 
from its base without the aid of the 
country people. 

The invasion of Canada helped 
Washington, however, who was at this 
time drilling his army in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Boston. The reinforce¬ 
ments which Geneial Howe was ex¬ 
pecting, and part of his own small 
force as well, had to be sent to help 
Carleton, the governor of Canada. 
Washington needed all the time that 
he could get, as heJiad_to organize a 
new army from the very foundations. 
When he arrived before Boston, Be 
found a mass of men without uni¬ 
forms, supplies, or training, and un¬ 
accustomed to military discipline. No 
other American was so well fitted to 
organize the minute-men into an army 
as was Washington, yet with all his 
ability and hard work it was almost 
a year before he considered his men 
ready to fight. He was fortunate in 
securing military supplies for his 


army; an ordnance ship loaded with 
arms for General Howe's army which 
was captured as it came into port 
yielded thirty-one tons of powder and 
two thousand muskets. Ethan Allen 
also came to his aid by sending one 
hundred cannon from Ticonderoga. 

During the winter of 1775-1776 the 
only English troops in the thirteen 
colonies were in Boston, hemmed in on 
the land side by Washington’s army. 
In the southern colonies where there 
were no British soldiers, the royal gov¬ 
ernors were obliged to remove their 
seat of government to English ships 
in the harbors. The Loyalists in the 
South were active in their opposition 
to the Patriots but they were not well 
enough organized to be of much help 
to the English cause. In February, 
1776, Governor Dunsihore, from 
aboard the English ship in the har¬ 
bor of Norfolk, Virginia, ordered the 
town burned. This cruel measure in¬ 
duced the southerners to sever connec¬ 
tions completely with the English gov- 



THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL 

John Trumbull's famous painting of this bitterly fought engagement—the first major battle of 
the American Revolution—is not more melodramatic than the facts The British lost over one 
thousand men, more than a third of their effectives, in three charges against the American en¬ 
trenchments The Americans held on until their ammunition was exhausted, losing nearly five 
hundred men or a quarter of their numher. Each side learned to respect the valor of the other. 
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eminent. In the spring of 1776 the 
English government prepared to send 
troops to the South under Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, and General Howe was ordered 
to send part of his army to help him. 
Washington then decided that the time 
had come to drive the British army 
from Boston, and he seized Dorchester 
Heights overlooking the city. The 
position of the British army was thus 
made very insecure, and on March 17, 
1776, Howe left Boston and sailed for 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, taking with him 
over one thousand colonial Loyalists. 

The English troops sent south from 
Boston were under the command of 
General Clinton. He went to Charles¬ 
ton, South Carolina, where he was 
joined by Cornwallis. The Americans 
at Charleston, under the command of 
General Cha-les Lee, were prepared 
for the British. To strengthen the de¬ 
fenses of Charleston, the Americans 
had built on Sullivan Island a fort of 
sand and palmetto logs and had 
mounted it with cannon. The garri¬ 
son of the fort was under the command 
of Colonel William Moultrie. In order 
to obtain ammunition, the houses in 
the neighborhood had to be stripped 
of their lead window-weights, which 
were made into bullets. On June 28, 
1776, Clinton's ships began to bom¬ 
bard the fort, but the English fire had 
little effect on the soft logs. After 
firing all night the English gave up 
the futile attempt and sailed north. 
For a time there were no British troops 
in the entire thirteen colonies. 

In the meantime the British govern¬ 
ment planned severe measures, al¬ 
though all hope of reconciliation had 
not yet been given up. All colonists 
in arms were declared rebels and Par¬ 
liament laid an embargo which forbade 
colonial ships to leave American ports. 
The thirteen colonies were further de¬ 
clared to be outside the protection of 
the British Empire. Therefore, Con¬ 
gress threw open the ports of the thir¬ 
teen colonies to all the world except 
the British Empire, and sent commis¬ 


sioners to France and Spain to pur¬ 
chase war supplies and to secure if 
possible a promise of help in case the 
Americans should declare their inde¬ 
pendence. 

A further attempt at reconciliation 
was made by Lord Howe, who was 
sent back to America to treat with the 
colonists, and arrived on the very day 
that the Declaration of Independence 
was signed. Although this decisive 
step had been taken, Lord Howe did 
not abandon his plan. He talked with 
Franklin, Rutledge, and John Adams 
and tried to bring about an under¬ 
standing. The Americans, however, 
felt that they had gone too far to re¬ 
treat, and Howe’s mission came to 
naught. 

The Declaration of Independence 
uking the winter of 1775-1776 
even the American conservatives 
began to think that peace was now 
impossible. The sentiment for com¬ 
plete separation from England was 
steadily growing. In January, 1776, 
Thomas Paine, an English radical who 
hid recently' arrived in America, pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet called “Common 
Sense” which had a remarkable influ¬ 
ence on public opinion. -Paine ridi¬ 
culed the idea that a king was sent by 
God to rule over—the people,-. He 
called'lungs “royal bruteSj”~Hnd said 
that a monarchy was the worst form 
of government, and that it was absurd 
always to be sending petitions to Eng¬ 
land and waiting four or five months 
for replies. It is estimated that one 
copy for every three families in the 
colonies was sold within three months. 

--Th ^flpsirft fnr complete independ ¬ 
enc e^grew so rap idly that in ~the sum- 
"TrreF'bf 177 6TBfXontine'nlal Coligress- 
tQaft-Up'me questi on! At~thiS time- 
not a .British soldier was present in 
the thirteen colonies, and ft- was a 
favorable moment fwa decisive step. 
It was also believed by the patriot 
leaders that a declaration of independ¬ 
ence would be a definite challenge ant? 
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check to the dangerous British move¬ 
ment for conciliation and a redress 
of colonial grievances. Unless this 
British policy could be checked there 
uas grave danger that the revolu¬ 
tionary movement would collapse and 
that its leaders would be punished by 
the British. 

The Declaration of Independence 
which the committee drew up owes its 
admirable literary form to Thomas 
Jefferson. The doctrines of this fa¬ 
mous document were drawn fiom the 
writings of the English political phi¬ 
losopher, John Locke, who, in common 
with many philosophers from the 
Greeks down, maintained that the 
right of revolution was one of the 
"natural rights of man.” _The pre¬ 
amble stated that “all men are created 
equal, and that they are endowed by 
{heir Creator with certain inalienable 
natural rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
The .Declaration goes on to state that 
when any government fails to give 
these rights, then the people should 
change Siat government to one which 
would guarantee them. 

The Declaration of Independence 
also summed up all the grievances the 
colonists had against the king. Com¬ 
plaint wasj made of the quartering act, 
the writs of assistance, illegal taxation, 
admiralty courts and other regulations 
which had been forced on them. The 
document stated that the time had 
come when the thirteen colonies must 
be entirely free from the British em¬ 
pire. The colonists specified the king 
rather than Parliament in listing their 
grievances, as they still held to the 
constitutional theory that their rela¬ 
tions with the British Empire de¬ 
pended upon their original agreements 
with the British king. After a few 
minor changes Congress, on July 4, 
1776. adopted ~T Se declaration 'which 
fEecommittee had prepared. It was 
not signed until August 2nd. The old 
story that the "Liberty Bell” in Phila¬ 
delphia was rung until it cracked on 



WILLIAM PITT THE YOUNGER 
Thomas Gainsborough painted this portrait 01 
the gifted William Pitt ( 1739 - 1806 ), who be- 
camg_prime_ minister at the age of He 
was distinguished for ])is brilliant oratory and 
Unfailing devotion to his country s interests 
lveagh Bequest, photo, Pullman 

July 4, 1776, has been shown to be a 
popular legend with no historic basis. 

After adopting the Declaration of . 
Independence, Congress advised the 
colonies to form state governments, as 
the old royal colonial governments 
would no longer be recognized. Some 
of the colonies had already done this 
and the rest proceeded to do so. „ A 
congressional committee was appointed 
‘To draw up a constitution £or the new 
United States of America. The fram¬ 
ing of this document proved to be a 
long task, and the war was almost over 
before the new form of government, 
under the “Articles of Confederation,” 
was adopted'." 

The Patriots hailed the Declaration 
of Independence with joy. As soon 
as the news was received in New York 
City, a gilt statue of George III was 
dragged down and the head cut off. In 
Savannah a mock funeral was held 
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over the king’s effigy. At the same 
time, most of the supporters of the 
English government had lost all hope 
of effecting a reconciliation. Lord 
Howe’s failure, and the public an¬ 
nouncement of the Declaration, caused 
many Loyalists who had not done so 
before to declare themselves Loyalists 
and to join the British army. Every¬ 
where there was strife between the 
Loyalists and Patriots, or the Whigs 
and" Tories, as they were more gen¬ 
erally called. If a man did not de¬ 
clare openly for independence, he was 
considered an enemy of American lib¬ 
erties, John Adams estimated that 
about one-third of the colonists were 
■ sympathetic to England. Thousands 
j of Loyalists, many of them people of 
' ability and position, went to England 
1 or Canada, and those who remained 
. were in constant fear of the tar pot. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the im¬ 
portance of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. It put an end to the para¬ 
doxical situation which had existed 
before its signature, in which the colo¬ 
nists were expressing loyalty to the 
king at the same time that they were 
disobeying his laws and fighting his 
soldiers. Then again, international 
law had made it difficult for other na¬ 
tions openly to aid one faction in a 
civil war. With the Declaration, how¬ 
ever, it was no longer a civil war, but 
war between two nations, in which for¬ 
eign countries were at liberty to help 
either side. France, in particular, had 
shown herself unwilling to aid the colo¬ 
nies unless they declared their inde¬ 
pendence from England. 

Moreover, the lofty idealism of the 
Declaration, expressed in eloquent 
language, made a deep appeal to lib¬ 
eral opinion in Europe, and served to 
crystallize liberal tendencies every¬ 
where. 

Foreign Elements in the Patriot Ranks 
ariotjs racial groups and foreign 
generals helped in winning the' 
War of Independence, but it may be 


said decisively that the Revolutionary 
War was won primarily because of the 
efforts of native Americans of English 
stock. 

Among the alien element the Irish 
and Scotch-Irish contributed more sol¬ 
diers in proportion to their numbers 
than any other racial group in the , 
country. Generals such as Richard 
Montgomery and Thomas Conway, to¬ 
gether with nine other generals of 
lesser note, and John Barry, who was 
prominent in the naval warfare of the 
Revolution, were Irishmen by birth. 
In the darkest period of the Revolu¬ 
tion the Irish societies raised some 
$350,000 to support the colonial cause. 

There were a large number of Ger¬ 
man regiments in the Revolutionary 
armies, and a distinguished German 
general, John Peter Muhlenberg. But 
the greatest German service to the 
revolutionary cause was made by 
Baron Frederick William Steuben, one 
of Frederick the Great’s best generals. 
He took charge of Washington’s dis¬ 
organized forces and drilled and dis¬ 
ciplined them, making possible the vic¬ 
tories following 1777. No other for¬ 
eigner rendered such indispensable 
military service to the American cause. 

Prior to the coming of the French 
armies, the most notable Frenchman 
to volunteer to aid the Patriots was 
the gallant young Marquis de Lafa¬ 
yette.., The Poles were represented by 
two noblemen, Thaddeus Kosciusko 
and Casimir Pulaski. The former wzks 
of particular service to the Americans 
as an army engineer, erecting fortifica¬ 
tions. Count Pulaski was mortally 
wounded while leading the troops in 
the siege of Savannah in 1779 The 
Jews were represented by Haym Salo¬ 
mon, a Polish Jew, who loaned large 
sums to the American government. 

Winning Independence 

n July 4,1776, the thirteen Ameri¬ 
can colonies had announced to 
the world that they were an indepen¬ 
dent nation. It now remained to prove 
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this statement true. Long before the 
beginning of the revolt, France and 
her ally, Spain, had helped the Ameri¬ 
cans secretly by giving them money 
and supplies. France and Spain were 
eager to hinder the growth of the Brit¬ 
ish Empire, but they did not dare to 
assist openly in the revolt of an Eng¬ 
lish colony until there seemed to be 
a good prospect that the revolt would 
be successful. They remembered too 
well the results of the Seven Years’ 
War. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution¬ 
ary War, England had a well-trained 
army, but it was small. When the 
pressing need for troops arose, few 
Englishmen would enlist to fight 
against men whom they regarded as 
fellow countrymen. The government 
was thus obliged to hire foreign trqops, 
and eight thousand German merce¬ 
naries, generally called Hessians be¬ 
cause many came from the duchy of 
Hesse, were sent to America to help 
suppress the rebellion. They were 
good soldiers, but they had no per¬ 
sonal interest in the war. 

' The size of the English forces in 
America was increased by the enlist¬ 
ment of—many American Tories. 
Loyalist leaders recruited whole regi¬ 
ments which they placed under the 
English command. Simcoe’s Queen’s 
Rangers and Tarleton’s Legion were 
two such regiments which fought with 
gallantry. 

Both the English and the Americans 
had Indian allies. Early in the war 
tBe"’Americans tried to gain the aid 
of the powerful Iroquois tribes, but 
since the influential Johnson family of 
northern New York remained loyal to 
the English cause, all but one tribe 
of the Iroquois Confederacy followed 
their lead. For many years, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Johnson had been fn charge of 
Indian affairs in the northern section 
of the colonies. He had died on the 
eve of the Revolution, but, his son aryl 
sons-inJaw ..in herited tEe affection of 
the Ir_o ai}pis_iQg£ther _ '^tETgff TJffE 


Iiam’s acres. During the war the 
Americans received less help from the 
Indians than did the English, although 
some were used by the colonists in the 
invasion of Canada and in the siege 
of Boston. It was impossible to pre¬ 
vent the Indians from fighting in their 
usual way, tomahawking and scalping 
captives, and their use by both sides 
caused a great deal of criticism. 


Washington’s Campaigns in New York and 
New Jersey 


eference has already been made 
^ to the condition of the American 
army when General Washington took 
command, Washington’s discourage¬ 
ments and perplexities grew as the war 



AMERICAN COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
At the outbreak of the American War of In¬ 
dependence George Washington ( 1732 - 90 ) ' 
was appointed to the chief command of the 
American forces, and his skillful generalship 
largely contributed to their success. In 12 
he became the first president of tha 
States. 


Painting by Ppkn Trumbull 
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lengthened, and many colonists lost 
hope of gaining independence. The 
soldiers usually enlisted for short pe¬ 
riods; many were farmers and unwill¬ 
ing to be away from their farms when 
their crops needed attention. For this 
reason the makeup of the army was 
constantly changing and discipline 
could not be adequately maintained. 

After the English army evacuated 
Boston, Washington moved his forces 
to Long Island, for he thought that the 
British would soon make an attack in 
this region. In this he was not mis¬ 
taken, for General Howe sailed for 
New York after a short stay in Hali¬ 
fax, during which he had gathered sup¬ 
plies and recruits. Arriving at Sandy 
Hook, he was warmly welcomed by 
the Loyalists who had been driven out 
of the city. For a time General Howe 
and his brother Lord Howe, who was 
in command of an excellent fleet in 
New York Harbor, again tried in vain 
to bring about a reconciliation. Re¬ 
inforced by the new troops which Lord 
Howe had brought the British then 
drove General Putnam out of Long 
Island, and came near to bottling up 
Washington. He withdrew to the 
Manhattan side, with Howe at his 
heels, retreating through • Harlem 
Heights and White Plains, and leaving 
New York City in the hands of the 
British. The Americans, their num¬ 
bers depleted by sickness, were finally 
obliged to surrender Fort Washington, 
at the northern end of Manhattan 
Island, together with three thousand 
troops. 

Washington then crossed the Hud¬ 
son River, and retreated rapidly 
through New Jersey. Howe sent his 
best general, Lord Cornwallis, to over¬ 
take him. At this critical moment, 
General Charles Lee, who commanded 
about half of the American army, re¬ 
fused to obey the orders of his superior 
officer, and left Washington to take 
care of his army without help. His 
situation was desperate. By forced" 
marches, however, Washington was 


able to reach the Delaware River and 
to cross over into Pennsylvania before 
Cornwallis came up. The Americans 
were safe for a time, for they had 
either taken or destroyed all the boats 
on the east bank of the river. Con¬ 
gress hastily left Philadelphia and went 
to Baltimore, for the approaching cold 
weather would make it possible for the 
British to cross the Delaware on the 
ice. 

The English established outposts on 
the Delaware about forty miles north 
of Philadelphia, and Cornwallis’s 
scouts brought in reports that Wash¬ 
ington’s forces had dwindled to some¬ 
thing less than five thousand men. 
Cornwallis did not like the idea of a 
winter campaign, and he saw no rea¬ 
son to worry about Washington s little 
army, which he believed would melt 
away with the snow in the spring if 
it had not deserted during the winter. 
He and the other English officers with¬ 
drew to the comforts of New York, 



GENERAL NATHANAEL GREENE 

Originally a Rhode IslancL fflAsksajithj Na¬ 
thanael Greene became a‘cultured and schol¬ 
arly man whose unruffled serenity atld far¬ 
sighted judgment made him second onty P 3 
Washington in the military leadership of the 
Revolutionary War. The portrait was painted t 
by John Trumbull. , 
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while the German mercenaries were 
left to hold the New Jersey battle line. 
There is little question that if General 
Howe had vigorously attacked Wash¬ 
ington’s army at this time he could 
have crushed it. He believed, how¬ 
ever, that the American cause was 
rapidly dying of itself because of lack 
of colonial support, and that the less 
bloodshed there was the more easily 
could the colonists be reconciled to the 
mother-country. He was mistaken, 
however, and his inaction proved fatal. 
England never approached so near to 
victory again. 

The Americans were so disheartened 
by the retreat across New Jersey that 
Washington saw that something must 
be done at once to raise their courage. 
Crossing the Delaware River, which 
was full of floating ice, on Christmas 
eve he reached the New Jersey side, 
and the next night during a sleet storm 
made a surprise attack on the German 
garrison at Trenton where they were 
busy celebrating Christmas. The com¬ 
mander, Colonel Rail, was killed, and 
one thousand soldiers were taken pris¬ 
oners. Washington then returned to 
the Pennsylvania side of the river, and 
marched his prisoners through the 
streets of Philadelphia. The citizens 
were enthusiastic over the defeat of 
the German troops, who had been pil¬ 
laging the country round about, and 
they were so encouraged by the victory 
that Robert Morris, a banker of that 
city, was able to raise considerable 
money for Washington to buy sup¬ 
plies. The little army of Patriots then 
returned to New Jersey eager for more 
victories. 

When news of this victory reached 
New York, Cornwallis gave up his in¬ 
tention of embarking for England and 
returned to New Jersey to save the re¬ 
mainder of the German troops. When 
he reached Trenton he did not imme¬ 
diately attack Washington, who was 
on the outskirts of the village, but 
waited for reinforcements from Prince¬ 
ton, intending to “bag the old fox in 


the morning.” Next morning, how¬ 
ever, Cornwallis was awakened by 
firing in the rear of his army. The 
“old fox” had left his camp fires burn¬ 
ing to deceive the British, had slipped 
around Trenton in the dead of night, 
and attacked the reinforcements which 
were coming up to join Cornwallis. 
The English were defeated and Wash¬ 
ington’s army took up a position on 
high ground at Morristown, New Jer¬ 
sey. Cornwallis then drew the Eng¬ 
lish troops closer to New York. When 
the year 1777 began, the British held 
New York City and the territory im¬ 
mediately around it. They were also 
in possession of Newport, Rhode 
Island, which had been captured by a 
British fleet during the autumn of 
1776. 

Burgoyne’s Expedition Collapses 
fter Washington’s unexpected vic¬ 
tories in New Jersey and the 
failure of Howe’s attempt at reconcili¬ 
ation, the English war office decided to 
try more vigorously to conquer the 
Americans. In the spring of 1777 
Carleton, the Governor of Canada, was 
ordered to send troops to New York 
under the leadership of Generals Bur- 
goyne and St. Leger. Burgoyne was 
to proceed south with eight thousand 
soldiers by way of Lake Champlain, 
to capture the forts on its shores, and 
then continue toward New York City 
along the Hudson River, St. Leger 
with the second force was to move up 
the St. Lawrence River to Fort Niag¬ 
ara, lead his army across the wilds of 
western New York, capture Fort Stan- 
wix on the headwaters of the Mohawk 
River, and then proceed down the Mo¬ 
hawk valley, increasing his numbers by 
Loyalist recruits. When St. Legei 
reached the Hudson he was to join 
Burgoyne and these two armies as- 
sisted by a third, to be sent up the 
Hudson from New York, were to enter 
the city in triumph, having thus abso¬ 
lutely cut off New England from New 
York and the South. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
American philosophei scientist diplomaL and 
philanthropist He spent man) >ears in Lon¬ 
don (1757-1775) opposing taxation of the 
colonies, and in Pans (1776-1785) where he 
secured \ ital military and financial aid for the 
American Reiolution 

In June 1777, Burgoyne began his 
inarch south with an army of English¬ 
men, Germans and Indians. As he 
advanced the Americans abandoned 
Forts Crown Point and Ticonderoga, 
and "by the last oi July Hurgoyne had 
reached the upper part of the Hudson 
where he occupied Fort Edward. The 
English, however, found it increasingly 
difficult to obtain food and other sup¬ 
plies as they continued, for the Ameri¬ 
cans had torn up the roads and ob¬ 
structed the streams in their retreat. 
All New England as well as New York 
sprang to arms as the British advanced 
and the patriot army under Gates and 
Arnold doubled in numbers in a month, 
thanks to the farmers who joined. Bur¬ 
goyne wrote that "wherever the king’s 
forges point, militia to the number of 
three or four thousand assemble in a 
im hours. Jr The Battle of Benning¬ 
ton illustrates Burgoyne’s difficulties. 
In the hope of obtaining supplies he 


had sent Colonel Baum into Vermont 
with a force of Germans. The Ver¬ 
mont militia, defending their homes 
against invasion, met Baum at Ben¬ 
nington on August 16, 1777, and cap¬ 
tured his entire command together with 
some other troops sent to rescue him- 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
Burgoyne continued his southern 
vmaSi, homing that he. ’wahhL nttst 
the forces of St. Leger and that to¬ 
gether they could go forward to meet 
troops which Howe was expected to 
bring up the Hudson River from New 
York But St. Leger had been de¬ 
tained by the stubborn resistance of 
Fort Stanwix, and finally his army, 
which was composed largely of Indians 
and militia, was demoralized by false 
reports of an approaching American 
force and retreated to Niagara. Howe, 
instead of going north to meet But- 
goyne, had decided to attack Philadel¬ 
phia, the rebel capital, thinking that 
by occupying Washington’s attention 
there he would aid the northern ex¬ 
pedition. Left to his own resources, 
Burgoyne still put up a brave resist¬ 
ance, but after the battle of Saratoga, 
on October 7, he abandoned his for¬ 
ward march, and ten days later sur¬ 
rendered to General Gates the five 
thousand men that were left of his * 
army. Seldom, 11 ever, in their history 
had British forces met such a disaster; 
a completely equipped army under a 
seasoned general had been defeated 
and taken captive by what was after 
all little more than an organized 
militia. True the Americans had able 
officers in Gates, Morgan, Schuyler, 
and Arnold, but it was an astonish¬ 
ingly gallant performance, and one 
that heartened the Patriots in America, 
as well as created great dismay in Eng¬ 
land. It is rightly counted among the 
decisive battles of the world. Its roost 
important international result was that 
France, which had not yet given open 
aid to the colonies, now declared war 
against England and proclaimed itself / 
an ally of the United States. 
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The Crisis in Patriot Circles 
AEws took a long time to travel in 
3 % those days, howevei, and it was 
not till February, 1778, that France 
declared war. In the meantime the 
Americans were going through some 
(if the darkest days of the long strug¬ 
gle. While Burgoyne and St. Leger 
were trying to reach New York, Howe 
had left the city and gone by boat 
to Maryland with eighteen thousand 
men, and then marched on Philadel¬ 
phia from the south. In September, 
after fighting his way step by step 
through Washington’s lines, General 
Howe occupied Philadelphia. 

Although at the close of 1777 the 
British held Philadelphia, as well as 
New York and Newport, it had been 
an unfortunate year for them on the 
whole, because Burgoyne’s army had 
been captured. General Burgoyne 
afterward spent a great deal of time 
in trying to explain why it had been 
impossible for him to reach New York. 
His friends blamed Howe for not send¬ 
ing troops up the Hudson, and they 
hinted that General Howe was alto¬ 
gether too friendly to the American 
cause. In disgust, 

General Howe sent in 
his resignation, and 
' General Clinton be¬ 
came the head of 
the English army in 
America. 

After the loss of 
Philadelphia, Wash¬ 
ington’s army went 
into winter quarters 
at Valley Forge, 
about twenty miles 
northwest. The Brit¬ 
ish army lived in 
comfort in Philadel¬ 
phia during the win¬ 
ter of 1777-1778, 
while the Americans 
nearly perished of 
hunger, sickness, and 
cold. The paper 
money issued by Con¬ 


gress to pay the army was far below 
gold in value and many of the farmers 
who lived in the vicinity would not ac¬ 
cept it, but sold their produce to the 
British, who paid them in gold. This 
fact, together with the poor transporta¬ 
tion system, made it impossible for 
Washington’s army to piocure suffi¬ 
cient food. The soldiers were so dis¬ 
heartened by privations that some of 
them deserted or even joined the Brit¬ 
ish army in order to obtain food and 
clothing. Only Washington’s iron dis¬ 
cipline kept any force whatever to¬ 
gether. Extensive flogging and other 
punishments were found necessary. 

To add to the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion some of the Americans had lost 
confidence in Washington. They 
wanted to remove him from the chief 
command and replace him with Gen¬ 
eral Gates, who had gained popularity 
through his victory at Saratoga. An 
officer named Conway headed a plot to 
do this, but, fortunately for the Ameri¬ 
can side, his plan failed. Gates was 
in no respect the equal of Washington, 
and his promotion to the first place 
would have been a calamity. 



CHATEAU DE RAMEZAY, MONTREAL 
Montreal was captured on November 12 , 177 s, by General Richard 
Montgomery of New York after a siege lasting so days,' Etefatijmg 
In triumph, he issued a proclamation, urging the people ta appoint 
delegates to the Continental Congress, but met with stony refusal- 
During his occupation this histone building was his headquarter*. 
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Revolutionary Finances 

nother serious difficulty, was the 
question of raising money. The 
first and most obvious means was to 
issue paper currency, and this device, 
adopted in June, 1775, was continued 
until 1781, when the paper money had 
become practically worthless. 

A second and no more successful 
financial method was the making of 
requisitions on the different states for 
money and supplies. The returns pro¬ 
vided only a very small proportion of 
the amount asked. 

A year and a half after the com¬ 
mencement of war, Congress was au¬ 
thorized to borrow money on bills of 
credit, and during the remainder of 
the war about eight million dollars was 
realized in this way within the coun¬ 
try. In addition, bills of credit were 
used in paying for supplies to a con¬ 
siderable amount. 

An important source of revenue was 
found in loans and gifts obtained from 
foreign governments and individuals. 
At an early date, France secretly sent 
about $2,000,000; after 1777 larger 
sums were borrowed from the French 
government, and a small amount from 
the Spanish government. Dutch 
bankers also made loans. In addition, 
France spent large sums for the sup¬ 
port of the French army and navy in 
America. 

Franoe Lines Up with the Patriots 

ith the return of spring, news ar¬ 
rived of the French treaty and 
the Americans became more hopeful. 
From the very first the Americans had 
hoped for French assistance. Frank¬ 
lin, probably the most skilful diplomat 
whom the colonies possessed, was sent 
to France in 1776 to obtain what aid 
he could. He succeeded in securing 
from among the French courtiers sev¬ 
eral very able volunteers to go to 
America and put their swords at Wash¬ 
ington’s disposal. Among them were 
the Marquis de Lafayette and the 
Baron de Kalb. As the war went on, 


the French government became more 
and more open in its friendship, and 
gave considerable encouragement to 
the Americans, particularly by harbor¬ 
ing privateers who preyed on British 
commerce. When the treaty was 
signed after the Battle of Saratoga, 
France and America became formal 
allies. They agreed not to make peace 
separately nor to lay down their arms 
until the independence of the United 
States was recognized by England. In 
April, 1778, several French regiments 
sailed for America, escorted by twelve 
ships of the French navy, all under 
the command of Comte D’Estaing. 
From that time on French aid was 
continuous in men, money, and muni¬ 
tions. Spain and then the Nether¬ 
lands later joined France against 
England, and so indirectly helped the 
American cause, although they were 
never definitely allied with the United 
States. 

The reactionary French government 
had no sympathy with the doctrines 
put forward in the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence. How then did it come 
about that France, one of the most 
despotic of monarchies, then on the 
verge of bankruptcy, went to war to 
help a newborn republic? France 
thought that her achievements and 
traditions rightfully entitled her to the 
place of first importance in European 
affairs she had held until defeated by 
England in the Seven Years’ War. 
French statesmen reasoned that Eng¬ 
land’s control of trade would be weak¬ 
ened and her prosperity decreased if 
the American colonies gained their in¬ 
dependence, and that France might 
then recover her lost position. While 
France was hesitating whether to 
make a treaty of alliance with the 
Americans, a strong movement for 
reconciliation with the colonies arose 
in England. French officials were 
greatly alarmed. They feared that in 
case it succeeded the English and 
Americans would unite to attack the** 
remaining French possessions in' 
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North America. On the other hand, 
they knew that the treaty would 
stiffen the resistance of the Ameri¬ 
cans. This treaty did indeed make 
American independence secure. French 
help came at an opportune time, and 
it is doubtful whether independence 
could have won without it. 

In the spring of 1778 England found 
herself with foes on every hand. Her 
extensive colonial possessions in all 
parts of the world compelled her to 
divide her fighting forces. After 
France entered the war, England 
offered terms of peace to the Ameri¬ 
cans which two years before would 
have been eagerly accepted. But now 
full redress of grievances was not 
enough. 

The Shifting Front of Battle 

hen France entered the war, Gen¬ 
eral Clinton was ordered to 
abandon Philadelphia, to take his army 
to New York, and to send part of his 
troops to the West Indies, where Eng¬ 
lish possessions were in danger. On 
the march to New York so many 
Tories went with the British army 
that the baggage train loaded with 
their belongings extended over a dis¬ 
tance of twelve miles. Washington 
pursued the retreating army, which he 
overtook and attacked at Monmouth 
Court House. When victory was with¬ 
in his grasp, General Charles Lee, who 
had been guilty of treachery in the 
New Jersey campaign 0! 1776, again 
disobeyed instructions, and the British 
were able to escape in the night to 
continue their hurried march to New 
York. 

Count D’Estaing reached the Dela¬ 
ware with the French fleet too latp to 
capture the supplies which Clinton had 
sent by water to New York, When he 
found that Admiral Howe was prepar¬ 
ing for battle, D’Estaing withdrew to 
Newport, Rhode Islandj intending to 
cooperate with a land force in an at¬ 
tack on Newport; but a terrific storin 
prevented the fleet from acting, and 



THOMAS PAINE 

This English opponent of monarchy and es¬ 
tablished leligion was sent to America by 
Franklin on the eve of the Revolution. His 
pamphlets unified American opinion against 
England and kept up the army's morale. His 
portrait was painted by Romney. 

the attack had to be abandoned. After 
'the French fleet had been refitted at 
Boston it sailed for the West Indies 
where h remained for almost a year, 
giving aid to the Americans by keep¬ 
ing the British attention centered on 
their West Indian possessions. 

Clinton’s army was so reduced after 
he had sent troops to the West Indies 
that Newport had to be abandoned as 
well as Philadelphia. The British 
army in America at this time was so> 
small that Clinton could not take the 
offensive. On the other hand, Wash¬ 
ington’s army was not strong enough 
to drive the British from New York. 
The fighting degenerated into raids 
and skirmishes between small bodies 
of troops and there were no great bat¬ 
tles in the North after 1778. 

Indian Raids 

n the East the frontiers of New 
York and Pennsylvania were the 
most exoosed to attack. Loyalist lead- 
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ers, such as the Butlers and Sir John 
Johnson, who had fled to Canada, led 
bands of Indians and Loyalists across 
the border on destructive raids into 
their old home districts. In 1778 the 
Wyoming valley in Pennsylvania was 
laid waste by a band under the leader¬ 
ship of Butler, and a little later the 
Cherry valley settlement in New York 
was likewise lavaged. These raiding 
parties usually consisted of more In¬ 
dians than whites; on several occa¬ 
sions the leaders lost control of their 
savage allies, who scalped defenseless 
men, women, and children Feai of 
such attacks caused many a frontier 
settlement to be abandoned. The raids 
in the Mohawk valley, a section which 
furnished the greater part of the wheat 
for the patiiot army, became so serious 
that Washington was forced to send 
General Sullivan to destioy the Iro¬ 
quois settlements in western New York. 
He burned foity Indian villages and 
relentlessly devastated their country, 
but this did not entirely stop the raids, 
although their continuance was on a 
less troublesome scale. In fact, they 
could not have been ended entirely ex¬ 
cept by extermination of the Indians. 


Conquest of the West 
rsT of the mountains there were 
only a few small settlements. In 
the section south of the Ohio River, 
which had been thrown open in 1758, 
Daniel Boone was the foremost pio¬ 
neer. When the Revolutionary War 
began there were two settlements, 
Boonesboio and Watauga in what is 
now the State of Kentucky. These 
little settlements suffered greatly from 
Indian attacks, for Lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor Hamilton, the British commander 
at Detroit, encouiaged the Indians to 
harass them. The frontiersmen sup¬ 
ported the patriot side from the first 
and either volunteered for the regular 
army or organized themselves into 
little bands to protect their settle¬ 
ments. It was evident that they would 
suffer from Indian attacks so long as 
the Indians had strongholds north of 
the Ohio River. In order to put an 
end to these raids, George Rogers 
Clark, a veteran trapper and Indian 
fighter, procured a commission from 
Governor Patrick Henry of Virginia to 
raise an expeditionary force, and with 
one hundred and fifty men he set out 
to capture the British forts in the 
Northwest. In June, 
1778, the little band 
floated down the Ohio 
until they neared the 
mouth of the river; 
from here they 
marched across south¬ 
ern Illinois to Kas- 
kaskia. The French 
settlers there, who 
had been living under 
English rule since the 
close of the French 
and Indian War, not 
only surrendered to 
Clark, but some of 
them joined his army 
when they heard that 
the French King was 
helping the Ameri¬ 
cans; and a few days 
later Cahokia, a sec- 



GENERAL HOWE EVACUATES BOSTON 
This contemporary print shows the nine-day destruction of military 
stores before the British Army sailed, March 17 , 1776 , for Halifax 
accompanied by 900 Loyalists who feared + o remain in their former 
homes The Continental Army recovered 200 cannon and ten times 
as much powder and bail as they had ever seen. 
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ond French village, also surrendered to 
Clark. 

When Hamilton heard of Clark’s 
conquest of the French villages, he 
came from Detroit and occupied Vin¬ 
cennes on the Wabash River. In the 
spring of 1779 Clark’s band marched 
through storms and floods and ap¬ 
peared unexpectedly before Fort Vin¬ 
cennes. Caught unawares, Hamilton 
was obliged to surrender. Detroit, 
however, continued in British hands. 
The region acquired by Clark’s fron¬ 
tiersmen was organized as a part of 
the state of Virginia and was called 
the Illinois Country. Clark, with a 
mere handful of troops, had given the 
Americans a definite claim to one of 
the most valuable sections of the con¬ 
tinent. 

Naval Warfare 

N order to annoy British shipping, 
early in the war Congress had 
granted to private owners the right to 
arm their ships, to capture any Eng¬ 
lish vessel and to take over its cargo. 
During the war more than two thou¬ 
sand of these “privateers” sailed the 
seas and did great damage to British 
shipping. The profits made from pri¬ 
vateering were often very large; the 
prize ships and their cargoes were 
sold in friendly European ports. If 
the capture was made at any distance 
from the American shores, the money 
from the sale was often invested in 
European goods, which were then 
brought to America and sold at great 
profit. These ships swarmed in the 
waters around the West Indies, where 
they preyed on British shipping. They 
even lurked in the English Channel 
and the North Sea, and seriously in¬ 
terfered with the transportation of 
supplies for the French army in Amer¬ 
ica. During a period of three years, 
around six hundred English merchant 
ships were captured by privateers. 
Profit and patriotism combined to ad¬ 
vance the Revolutionary cause. Among 
those who organized the privateering 


force the most important was Esek 
Hopkins, and Hopkins comes closer 
than any other person to being the 
“father of the American navy.” 

John Paul Jones, a Scotchman who 
had settled in America shortly before 
the war, made his name especially 
dreaded by English seamen, The king 
of France gave him an old converted 
merchant ship, the Bon Homme Rich¬ 
ard, which he manned with a crew of 
many nationalities. Most famous was 
his capture of the larger and better 
equipped ship, the Scrapis, in the 
mouth of the Humber in 1779. 

The English Offensive Collapses 
t first the British had not paid 
much attention to the southern 
colonies, but after a time they took 
the advice of the royal governors, who 
had fled from South Carolina and 
Georgia, and sent an army south. It 
was thought that the Loyalists there 
were numerous enough to be of great 
help to an English army. In Decem¬ 
ber, 1778, an English force captured 
Savannah and began the conquest of 
the interior. An American general, 
Benjamin Lincoln, was sent south with 
a few thousand troops. He took up 
his headquarters at Charleston, South 
Carolina, and with the aid of the 
French fleet made an unsuccessful at¬ 
tack on Savannah, In the spring of 
1780, when the French fleet sailed for 
France, Clinton was able to transport 
troops to the south and in May Lin¬ 
coln was forced to surrender. The in¬ 
terior then lay at the mercy of the 
British army, and had it not been for 
the untiring efforts of small bodies of 
militia under the leadership of Marion, 
Sumter, and Pickens, South Carolina 
would have fallen entirely into English 
hands. Although the forces of die 
Americans in this region were small, 
they were able to hamper the British 
army in many ways; messengers were 
shot down, supplies were captured, 
and bands of detached soldiers were 
cut off from the main army. 
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In spite of the gallant defense by 
the southern militia, South Carolina 
might have been overrun by sheer 
force of numbers had not Clinton been 
obliged to hurry back to New York 
with part of his army. Lafayette, who 
had been sent to France in 1779, had 
persuaded the king that the best way 
of opposing England was to send more 
troops to America. In the following 
spring a French army of 5,500 men 
embarked for America under the com¬ 
mand of Comte de Rochambeau. It 
was news of his approach that made 
Clinton hasten to protect New York 
City, leaving the English army in the 
South in command of Cornwallis. Ro¬ 
chambeau reached Newport, Rhode 
Island, in safety, but as a British fleet 
blockaded his ships in Narragansett 
Bay, he remained there for about a 
year without accomplishing much for 
the relief of the Americans. 

The year of 1780 had opened in the 
deepest gloom. That winter Washing¬ 
ton’s army had as usual dwindled al¬ 
most to the vanishing point. Several 
of the regiments which remained had 
mutinied because food was scarce, and 
Washington had had to use both per¬ 
suasion and force to overcome them. 
The severe disciplinary measures he 
had employed at Valley Forge had to 
be revived. There was no gold or 
silver to pay the soldiers and the paper 
money which Congress issued was 
worth little. Many people, worn out 
by the struggle, had given up hope of 
independence. At this critical time, 
Washington, together with Franklin, 
Morris, John Adams, and Jefferson, 
alone kept the national spirit alive. 
Unless the Revolution succeeded these 
men were doomed or ruined. There 
was hope, however, for the Americans. 
England’s finances were in a ruinous 
condition; not only France but also 
Spain and the Netherlands were fight¬ 
ing against her; and many English¬ 
men were actively opposing the 
blundering way in which the English 
ministry was conducting the’ war. 


A severe blow to the patriot cause 
was the treachery of General Benedict 
Arnold, who planned to betray West 
Point to the British. This was the 
strongest fortress in American hands 
and he was in command of it. He was 
one of Washington’s best generals, and 
was fully trusted by his commander. 
Nevertheless, he had never been given 
proper recognition and he had been 
slighted by Congress. His resentment 
at this treatment was very bitter. 
When Washington heard of Arnold’s 
treason, he wept and exclaimed, 
“Whom can we trust now?” Arnold 
had agreed to surrender West Point 
to the English army for money 
amounting to about $32,000. Clinton’s 
adjutant, Major Andre, who was car¬ 
rying the plans of West Point from 
Arnold to Clinton, was captured with 
the treasonable papers on his person, 
and was executed as a spy. Arnold 
escaped to the British lines, but West 
Point was saved. The British vainly 
fried to save Andre, but the Americans 
would not release him unless the Eng¬ 
lish would give up Arnold, whom the 
English did not feel that they could 
surrender to the vengeance many Amer¬ 
icans believe he deserved. A few 
months before Andre’s death Nathan 
Hale, while performing some secret- 
service work for Washington, had been 
captured by the British and executed 
as a spy. Both Hale and Andrd were 
soldiers of high personal character and 
bravery and both cheerfully gave up 
their lives for the causes which they 
had sworn to uphold. Arnold later 
fought with considerable success on 
the British side. 

During a year’s campaigning in the 
South, Cornwallis, with the aid of the 
fleet, maintained his hold on the sea¬ 
ports, but he was not permanently suc¬ 
cessful in the interior. At the battle 
of King’s Mountain, a thousand reg¬ 
ulars were surrounded by farmers, 
hunters, and woodsmen, and killed or 
forced to surrender. Although it was 
a small engagement, it was important 
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SURRENDER OF HESSIANS AT TRENTON 
Having driven Washington across the Delaware River, the British 
officers retired to the comforts of New York City and left their 
Hessun mercenaries to hold the New Jersey line. A surprise 
attack by Washington overwhelmed the garrison at Trenton. 

Colonel Rail was killed and i.ooo of his men were captured. 


as marking the be¬ 
ginning of the failure 
of the British offen¬ 
sive in this region. 

Soon afterward Gen¬ 
eral Nathanael 
Greene arrived with 
reinforcements and 
proceeded to reor¬ 
ganize the American 
defense. Greene was 
so successful that 
Cornwallis decided to 
abandon the Caro- 
linas. He then es¬ 
tablished his head¬ 
quarters at York- 
town, on Chesapeake 
Bay, with the pur¬ 
pose of overcoming 
the important colony 
of Virginia. 

In the summer of 
1781, Rochambeau managed to get 
away from Newport with the French 
army,andmarching across Connecticut, 
he joined Washington on the Hudson. 
The allied troops, sixteen thousand 
strong, then started in the direction of 
New York City, which everyone sup¬ 
posed they would attack. But while 
Clinton was busy strengthening his de¬ 
fenses there, Washington and Rocham¬ 
beau turned south to strike a blow 
against the British army at Yorktown, 
As Cornwallis had only about seven 
thousand men, his situation was des¬ 
perate. An English fleet tried to reach 
Yorktown and lemove the army by sea, 
but it was blocked by a larger French 
fleet, under Admiral de Grasse, which 
had been sent north from the West In¬ 
dies. When Cornwallis found himself 
surrounded by land and sea, he surren¬ 
dered on October 19, 1781, exactly 
six and a half years after the Battle 
of Lexington. 

Yorktewn and Peaoe 

he surrender at Yorktown caused 
the overthrow of the British min¬ 
istry. Lord North was forced to re¬ 


sign, and Lord Rockingham, who years 
befoie had secured the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, became prime minister. 
The political change in England was, 
perhaps, the chief result of the capture 
of Yorktown. This, rather than the 
military victory by itself, ended the 
Revolution. At this time England 
was at war with France, Spain, and the 
Netherlands, while Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Portugal were hostile. 
The new ministry immediately took 
steps to end the war in America. They 
believed that independence was sure 
to come, and they wished to have as 
little hard feeling between the two 
countries as possible. At the same 
time, they prosecuted the war against 
England’s other enemies vigorously 
and about six months after the surren¬ 
der at Yorktown they began to win 
victories from the French. England 
was then in a better position to make 
peace, and as all the nations were tired 
of war, negotiations were begun for a 
general peace. 

Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and 
John Adams were selected to negotiate 
the peace treaty for the United States, 
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The Americans, who were skillful The nations of Europe were watch- 


diplomats, succeeded in securing favor¬ 
able terms. The treaty recognized the 
independence of the United States, and 
placed the boundaries of the new na¬ 
tion at the Mississippi River on the 
west, Florida on the south, and the 
Great Lakes on the north. The 
French commissioners objected to the 
Americans receiving the right to fish 
off the coast of Newfoundland, and to 
their keeping the territory west of the 
mountains which George Rogers Clark 
had captured. France did not wish to 
see another really strong nation of 
English-speaking people set up. The 
English commissioners—made up of 
the Whig friends of the Colonists— 
however, felt more kindly to their 
American kindred than to their tradi¬ 
tional enemy, France. Hence the 
Americans won their point, and the 
United States received the entire ter¬ 
ritory east of the Mississippi River. 

The Import of the Revolutionary War 
he United States agreed not to 
prevent the payment of debts 
owed to Englishmen at the outbreak 
of the war. They agreed also to ask 
the different states to return the con¬ 
fiscated property of the American Loy¬ 
alists, an agreement which the various 
states never carried out; many of 
them, indeed, made recovery of the 
Loyalist property legally impossible. 
England was allowed to keep certain 
fortified posts in the Northwest until 
the United States should have fulfilled 
these conditions. The retention of 
these Sprts was the cause of a good 
deal of trouble in the next dozen years. 

The war made almost as great a 
change in the future of the British Em¬ 
pire as in that of the United States; 
the relations of Great Britain to her 
colonies today are very different from 
those which existed before 1783, and 
one reason for this change was the 
loss of her American colonies. Mean¬ 
while the thirteen states had the task 
of proving themselves a nation. 


ing the thirteen American states. 
Although freedom had been won, na¬ 
tionhood was yet to be established. 
During the first years of their indepen¬ 
dence, the thirteen states were joined 
together in a loose confederation, so 
weak that it could scarcely maintain 
any unity or orderly administration in 
the country as a whole. 

Now that the war was over the 
states found it hard to work together. 
The absence of a spirit of unity made 
peace almost more hazardous than wa r. 
Even the most hopeful of American 
patriots despaired at times of forming 
a firm union out of the thirteen sep¬ 
arate states. 

Problem of Union 
N 1783 the feeling of nationality 
was yet to be developed. Although 
the colonies were founded for the most 
part by Englishmen, they were Eng¬ 
lishmen of different religious and po¬ 
litical beliefs. Then, too, the various 
colonies had become rivals in the pro¬ 
duction of staples like tobacco; in the 
fur trade with the Indians; in the 
fisheries and the carrying-trade. The 
stress of war might make the Puritan 
of New England and the Cavalier of 
Virginia allies against a common en¬ 
emy, and convert both the New York 
trapper and his Vermont rival into 
efficient scouts for the patriot armies; 
but as soon as the danger was over, 
old jealousies reawoke. Geographic 
conditions, also, divided the different 
settlements so that they had little de¬ 
pendence upon one another. Each 
state had its own harbors and rivers; 
there were no telegraphs or telephones 
to aid in communication; newspapers 
were few, and bad roads made the 
delivery of the mails slow and uncer¬ 
tain. Steam power was as yet unde¬ 
veloped, and transportation depended 
as it had for a thousand years on 
clumsy borSe or ox-drawn vehicles 
over bad roads, or on rivers with row¬ 
boats, or barges which had to be towed 
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up-stream. It took longer in 1783 to 
go from New Yoik to Boston than it 
now takes to go from New York to 
London. 

There had been great political and 
economic changes between 1775 and 
1783. All limitations on the settle¬ 
ment of vacant lands, in particular the 
coreted region across the mountains, 
had been done away with, and eager 
frontiersmen hastened to avail them¬ 
selves of the new situation. Then 
quit-reiTs which in certain of the col¬ 
onies had been paid either to the king 
or to the proprietor had been abol¬ 
ished, and this meant a saving of per¬ 
haps a hundred thousand dollars a 
year. The confiscation of the estates 
of wealthy Tories, such as Sir Wil¬ 
liam Pepperell and Lord Fairfax, 
yielded a rich harvest to those who 
seized or received them. Again, sev¬ 
eral important changes designed to 
produce greater social justice had been 
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carried out or at least begun early in 
the war. Among these were the abo¬ 
lition of inheritance laws (i.e. the- 
principles of primogeniture and entail) 
which gave special privileges to the 
oldest son and prevented the division 
of estates, the abolition of an Estab¬ 
lished Church, and the attack upon the 
barbarous criminal laws of the time. 
The working classes, however, were 
little improved by the Revolution, and 
welcomed the opportunity to seek bet¬ 
ter conditions in the West. 

_ In its religious results the Revolu¬ 
tion meant the end of any effort to 
establish the English Church in Amer¬ 
ica. It likewise led to beginning of a 
definite move to disestablish the Con¬ 
gregational Church in New England. 
It also came to be held that political 
conditions grew out of the nature and 
rights of man, rather than out of the 
will and acts of God. Yet the re¬ 
ligious basis of life was still evident 



THE BONHOMME RICHARD CAPTURES THE SERAPIS 
During the war years the British navy took goo American vessels and generally maintained 
their supremacy at sea But American privateers and converted merchantmen such as the 
Bonhommo Richard retaliated by destroying or capturing 600 British ships. The Sgrapis 
surrendered off the coast of Scotland after desperate encounter as pictured by j. Rogers, 
John Paul Jones and his men transferred themselves to the enemy's deck* -just in time. Their 
own ship had been shot to pieces and sank soon after. 
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in the frequency of religious qualifica¬ 
tions for voting in the states of the new 
country. 

If the Revolution had brought great 
gains, it had also brought serious dif¬ 
ficulties. Trade with Great Britain, 
which in both exports and imports had 
been vitally essential to the colonies, 
was of course ruined by the war. 
Farming lands and other property over 
wide areas had been destroyed. Many 
of the men most experienced in gov¬ 
ernment and in business had been 
driven out of the country because of 
loyalty to Great Britain. A large 
group of debtor farmers were in dis¬ 
tress and at the mercy of creditors. 

These facts make it clear why a 
great American historian, John Fiske, 
railed the period from 1783 to 1790 
Ihe “critical period” in American his¬ 
tory. The United States had won in¬ 
dependence, but it stood in g - ave 
danger of seeing its fruits wrecked by 
problems of national organization and 
economic reform too difficult to be 
solved. The fact that men like Wash¬ 
ington, Hamilton, and their associates 
were able to save the new nation from 
shipwreck and anarchy, is a great 
tribute to their courage, ability, and 
public loyalty. The establishment of 
a workable constitution and the suc¬ 
cessful provision of national adminis¬ 
tration and of financial stability were 
as necessary a service to the United 
States as the more dramatic deeds as¬ 
sociated with the winning of inde¬ 
pendence. 

Government Under the Articles of 
Confederation 

t will be recalled that the motion 
in the Continental Congress which 
appointed a committee to draw up the 
Declaration of Independence also pro¬ 
vided for another committee to prepare 
a constitution. This committee drafted 
what was really the first constitution 
of the United States, known as the 
“Articles of Confederation.” The 
adoption of the Articles, however, re¬ 


quired the consent of all the states 
and it was not until 1781 that this 
consent was secured. Maryland was 
the last state to sign, and it did not 
do so until Virginia and the other col¬ 
onies who had claims on western lands 
had ceded them to the central govern¬ 
ment. During the entire period of the 
war, the United States existed with¬ 
out any written constitution, and so 
far as there was any central govern¬ 
ment it consisted of Congress and its 
committees. After 1781 the Articles 
of Confederation were the fundamental 
law of the land. The jealousies and 
lack of unity among the various col¬ 
onies, and their distrust of arbitrary 
rule, made it impossible to create a 
strong central government by means 
of the Articles of Confederation. 

There were many weaknesses in this 
first constitution, especially the lack 
of power to enforce legislation, the 
inability to collect taxes, and the ab¬ 
sence of any authority to check or 
control disputes between the several 
states. But it is only fair to say that, 
as a step towards federal government, 
it was an improvement over any pre¬ 
vious confederation of states either in 
America or Europe. Many of the pro¬ 
visions of the Article of Confederation 
are in the present constitution, such 
as the provisions for common defense, 
the restriction on special alliances of 
the separate states, and the granting 
to Congress of such powers as the 
declaring of war, and the borrowing 
of money. 

Organization of Western Lands 
he greatest enterprise carried out 
under the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion was the acquisition of the western 
lands as a national domain, and their 
organization and administration by 
Congress. As nearly all the land 
which the United States has gained 
since then had been organized on the 
same general plan, it is worth while 
to notice in some detail just what was 
done. 
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It will be remembered that this 
territory had caused the English con¬ 
siderable trouble before the Revolu¬ 
tion. The land immediately south of 
the Ohio River belonged to Virginia, 
and was known as the county of Ken¬ 
tucky. South of Kentucky lay the 
Tennessee region, which was claimed by 
North Carolina and was organized as 
a county of that state. The land still 
farther south was claimed by South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Spain. In 1787 
South Carolina made over to the 
United States her claim to this region, 
but the United States, Georgia, and 
Spain were involved for several years 
in disputes concerning it. 

The land east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio Rivers had been 
claimed by New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Virginia under the 
terms of their original charters. In 
1781 these four states gave up their 
claims to the Northwest Territory and 
allowed this section to become terri¬ 
tory of the United States. 

The boundaries of the Northwest 
Territory were somewhat indefinite, 
but it was estimated that they included 
at least one hundred million acres. It 
was thought that if this land could be 
sold for a dollar an acre the United 
States could pay all its debts. To aid 
the sales, Congress adopted the Land 
Ordinance of 1783, providing that the 
region be surveyed and divided into 
townships six miles square; each town¬ 
ship to contain thirty-six sections one 
mile square, each section being 640 
acres. Congress reserved the sixteenth 
section in every township to maintain 
schools for the settlers—an act the im¬ 
portance of which cannot be overesti¬ 
mated. Four sections in the center of 
each township were also reserved for 
the government to sell at a later date 
when land values had increased. This 
ordinance forms the basis of the Amer¬ 
ican land system. 

Soon after the Land Ordinance of 
1785 had been adopted, Manasseh 
Cutler, the agent of the Ohio Com- 



ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE RODNEY 
The victory won by Sir George Rodney (1718- 
92) over the French fleet off Dominica in 
Apul, T782, was the crowning achievement of 
a distinguished naval career Tins portrait of 
him ia by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

National Portrait Gallety, London 

pany, approached Congress with d pro¬ 
posal to buy a vast tract of land, but 
on the strict condition that before the 
purchase a form of government should 
be established for the Northwest Ter¬ 
ritory. Congress thereupon adopted 
the Ordinance of 1787, mainly the 
work of Thomas Jefferson. According 
to the provisions of this ordinance the 
land east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio Rivers was to be divided, 
as soon as practical, into not less than 
three nor more than five colonies or 
territories. These were to pass 
through three stages of government 
before they finally became states. 
During the first stage the government 
was to be entirely in the hands of 
Congress, As soon as the territory 
had five thousand free male citizens 
it should be allowed to have a terri¬ 
torial legislature and to send a dele¬ 
gate to Congress. Finally, when the 
population should increase to sixty- 
thousand free inhabitants, the terri- 
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tory could come into the Union with 
a complete state government and enjoy 
all the rights of the original thirteen 
states. The settlers in the Northwest 
Territory were assured the same politi¬ 
cal freedom as was usual in the thir¬ 
teen states. Religious freedom was 
guaranteed and there was definite pro¬ 
vision for free public education. 

The United States might have tried 
to keep the new lands as colonies, de¬ 
pendent upon the older states. This 
was probably the first time in the 
history of the world that so generous 
a political attitude was taken toward 
new settlements. There is no ques¬ 
tion that this assurance of independent 
liberal government in the West had 
a great effect in encouraging Euro¬ 
peans to come to this country, and that 
it is one of the chief reasons for the 
remarkable early growth of the United 
States. 

Thanks to the wisdom and humani- 
tarianism of Thomas Jefferson, who 
although himself a slaveholder was 
opposed to the institution, slavery was 
forever excluded from the Northwest 
Territory. While farming conditions 
in the greater part of the section would 
have made slavery unprofitable any¬ 
way, southern Illinois and Indiana 
might readily have become slave ter¬ 
ritories, and in that case the history 
of the Union might have been altered. 
The fact, also, that these original ter¬ 
ritories were free had a definite 
influence on the later western lands. 
Moreover, it was an important factor 
in encouraging immigration both from 
the northeastern states and from Eu¬ 
rope, because the immigrants knew that 
they would not be placed in competi¬ 
tion with slave labor. 

The Ordinance of 1787, in a modi¬ 
fied form, is still applied to the gov¬ 
erning of the territories of the United 
States, and it is, all in all, the most 
important legacy of the Confedera¬ 
tion. Most of the forty-eight states, 
except the thirteen original ones, 
passed through the three stages of 


government provided for in this Ordi¬ 
nance. The Ordinance laid the basis 
for the colonial system of the United 
States, and this system dealt with 
more important territory during the 
nineteenth century than the colonial 
policy of most other modern states. 

As soon as the Ordinance of 1787 
was signed, the second Ohio Company 
(a joint-stock association organized by 
Rufus Putnam and Manasseh Cutler 
in Rutland, Mass., on March 3, 1786) 
purchased 1,500,000 acres of land. 
The company insisted on a wholesale 
rate of sixty-six and two-thirds cents an 
acre, and since it obtained the right 
to make part of the payment in Conti¬ 
nental currency, which at this period 
was worth about twelve and one-half 
cents on the dollar, the United States 
received much less than a million dol¬ 
lars, the nominal purchase price. 
These liberal terms were secured from 
Congress by the Rev. Manasseh Cut¬ 
ler, who suggested ways in which con¬ 
gressmen and other leading citizens 
could share in the enterprise and profit 
thereby. The American “land racket” 
thus came into being. 

The United States soon afterwards 
sold three million acres to individuals, 
and a boom in western land began. 
The first immigrants of the Ohio Com¬ 
pany floated down the Ohio from 
Pittsburgh to the mouth of the Mus¬ 
kingum River, and after a short jour¬ 
ney up the Muskingum made a landing 
opposite Fort Harmon, where they 
began the wilderness settlement of 
Marietta. Soon afterwards a rival 
land company began a settlement on 
the present site of Cincinnati. 

The hard times following the war 
caused many easterners to go west. 
Pamphlets booming the western land 
were distributed in the older settle¬ 
ments to such an extent that the New 
England authorities, becoming alarmed 
over the great numbers leaving for the 
West, issued pamphlets of their own 
describing the Ohio valley as a region 
with a cold climate, an unproductive 
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soil, and woods full of panthers, In¬ 
dians, and hoop-snakes. Neverthe¬ 
less many New Englanders in great 
covered wagons on which was painted 
'•To Marietta on the Ohio” drove to 
Pittsburgh and from there made the 
journey west on flatboats. Settlers 
from the South traveled by wagon 
until they reached the Ohio River at 
Wheeling, West Virginia, The Ohio 
Settlements grew so rapidly that a ter¬ 
ritorial government was soon estab¬ 
lished. The capital was located at 
Marietta, and General Arthur St, Clair 
was appointed the first territorial gov¬ 
ernor of the Northwest, 

The Political and Economic Crisis 

otwithstanding the really great 
contribution of the organization 
and settlement of the Ohio valley and 
the fact that the Articles of Confed¬ 
eration were a remarkable step in ad¬ 
vance over what preceded them, it was 
soon evident that they were not suf¬ 
ficient to bring order and prosperity to 
the country. Various conditions fol¬ 
lowing the Revolution were such as to 
bring the nation to the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy, and the central government 
was too weak to find a way out. 

The Americans had fought the Rev¬ 
olutionary War to uphold their state 
governments against the central gov¬ 
ernment of the British Empire. Due 
to this experience they purposely made 
their first central government weak. 
The most important powers were left 
with the thirteen state governments, 
which were understood and trusted. 
The states considered themselves as 
independent nations joined together 
in a league of friendship. 

The central government had a con¬ 
gress of one house in which each state, 
regardless of its size, had one vote. 
Congress had power to make war, de¬ 
clare peace, borrow money, and to 
pass laws concerning a few other mat¬ 
ters of general importance, but some 
of the most necessary powers—such as 
the right to tax and the right to regu- 



THE MARQUESS CORNWALLIS 

Painted by Gainsborough, this portrait of 
Charles Cornwallis (1738—1805) shows a man 
of character and integrity. Leader of a Brit¬ 
ish force In America, he was compelled to 
capitulate to the French and Americans at 
Yprklown. 

National Portrait Galleiy, Loudon. 

lale commerce—belonged to the states. 
If it had declared war, the central gov¬ 
ernment could not have raised an 
army, but could only have asked the 
states to furnish men and money. 
During the colonial period the central 
government of the British Empire had 
maintained the right to tax the col¬ 
onies and to regulate their commerce. 
While the Articles of Confederation 
were being drafted the Americans were 
fighting a war which was a protest 
against this alleged right of taxation, 
and consequently they were not will¬ 
ing to give these powers to any central 
government, even one which they 
themselves had created. 

Moreover, the central government 
had no executive department, and the 
important duty of enforcing the laws 
passed by Congress was left to the 
different states. The states, however, 
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having nothing to fear from the cen¬ 
tral government, refused to enforce 
laws which they did not like. No 
country could long endure under such 
a system. The new nation was not 
able to pay its debts or to enforce the 
terms of the peace treaty with Great 
Britain, and people on the other side 
of the Atlantic speculated as to how 
long the government of the United 
States of America could survive. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of 
Peace the Loyalists were promised 
protection, and the restoration of prop¬ 
erty which had been taken from them 
during the war. Congress now asked 
the states to permit the restoration of 
this property and the collection of 
debts owed before the war to English 
merchants. As some of the states re¬ 
fused, England accused the United 
States of bad faith in fulfilling the 
treaty. The Loyalists still in the 
United States were harshly treated in 
some sections, and only a few of them 
were able to recover their property. 
During the war, New York City had 
been a place of refuge for them. When 
the Treaty of Peace was signed and 
the English army withdrew, the Whigs 
came back to their old homes. They 
were naturally very bitter toward the 
Loyalists, and the New York legisla¬ 
ture enacted laws unjust to them and 
contrary to the terms of the treaty 
With England. 

Because the states failed to carry 
out the terms of the treaty in regard 
to the Loyalists, Great Britain refused 
to surrender the western military posts, 
Detroit, Mackinac, Erie, Niagara, and 
Oswego. The Americans then claimed 
that the English also had violated the 
treaty. When the English armies had 
evacuated the South, many negroes 
•had left with them. The British main¬ 
tained that the negroes were free, but 
the southerners declared that the ne¬ 
groes were slaves and that the English, 
in removing them, had taken private 
property. Not until 1794, after years 
of constant irritation, were the matters 


in dispute peaceably settled by a sec¬ 
ond treaty (the “Jay Treaty”). 

Since it could not impose taxes,Con¬ 
gress was always in need of money to 
carry on the government. We have 
seen the situation during the war,when 
it was only through the patriotic en¬ 
deavors of such men as Morris, Frank¬ 
lin, and Haym Salomon that the 
government barely secured enough to 
pay and provision the troops in the field. 
During the last part of the war, large 
sums were borrowed from the French 
and the Dutch, but this only placed 
an added burden on the Confederation 
since the interest on these sums con¬ 
stantly accumulated. At the close of 
the war it became increasingly difficult 
to secure loans, either at home or 
abroad, and the grants from the states, 
on which the Confederation was sup¬ 
posed to rely, became even more 
infrequent and meager. Congress 
divided the expenses of government, 
including interest on indebtedness, 
among the various states in proportion 
to their population, but the apportion¬ 
ments were met by only one state, 
South Carolina. Many of the other 
states paid but one-tenth of the sum 
asked, and that tardily, and Congress 
had no way of compelling payment. 
This showed that common patriotism 
and the sense of unity were at low 
ebb. 

During the latter years of the war 
the northern states especially had en¬ 
joyed a period of marked prosperity. 
The fact that both English and French 
armies paid for their supplies in coin 
had improved the money situation, and 
the opening of American ports to for¬ 
eign nations had attracted trade. The 
increased demand for supplies for the 
army, and the high ocean freight-rate 
had encouraged the colonists to manu¬ 
facture some of the articles needed for 
warfare, such as guns, camp kettles, 
and sailcloth. Increased business nat¬ 
urally led many people into extrava¬ 
gance and overspeculation. When the 
war prosperity collapsed, hard times 
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followed, much the same as at the 
close of the World War 
Before the war, when the American 
colonies were a part of the British 
Empire, they had been able to carry 
on a profitable trade with other Eng¬ 
lish colonies, paiticularly the West In¬ 
dies. After the Americans gained their 
freedom, they found themselves worse 
off than before in regard to commerce, 
for Great Britain would not allow 
them to trade with any English col¬ 
ony. France and Spain also closed 
many ports to the Ameucans As a 
result, the price of American goods 
fell disastrously. If such a condition 
should now arise, Congress could re¬ 
taliate through tariff legislation, and 
thus secure satisfactory trade relations 
with foreign nations, but the Congress 
of the Confederation had no powei to 
regulate commeice. Attempts were 
made to amend the Articles of Confed¬ 
eration m order to give Congress this 
power, but the states were too jealous 
of each other to agree. 


Each state had its own tariff sys¬ 
tem, collected its own duties on goods 
brought into the country from for¬ 
eign nations and made tariff laws de¬ 
signed to attract foreign commerce to 
its ports at the expense of neighboring 
states Interstate trade was hampered 
by duties levied at the state boundar¬ 
ies, and it was impossible for people to 
buy and sell outside of their own 
state without paying a tax. 

By the year 1787 affairs were rap¬ 
idly approaching a crisis. The people 
of western territories, who as yet had 
no share m the government, felt that 
the eastern Congress did not appreci¬ 
ate their problems. They were anx¬ 
ious that the treaty with England 
should be fulfilled, so that she would 
give up the western posts. They also 
demanded a treaty with Spain permit¬ 
ting them to take their produce down 
the Mississippi River to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and they even threatened to 
biealc away from the United States 
and join Spam unless such a tieaty 



INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA 
In 1775 Congress disclaimed any purpose of separation from Britain But a year later when 
British men 0 war began capturing American Sups the colonies instructed their delegates to 
vote for independence When the debate on Jeffei son’s formal Declaration opened in this room 
on July 1 , 1776 , Pennsylvania and South Carolina voted against it, Delaware was divided and 
New York refused to vote Finally passed on July 4 th most of the signatures were not 
attached until weeks later the last not until Nov 4 th 
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were made. The states along the At¬ 
lantic seaboard, on the other hand, 
were not interested in a treaty with 
Spain, but wished for a settlement with 
England so that their foreign trade 
might revive. There was no coopera¬ 
tion, hard times increased, and it be¬ 
came more and more difficult for men 
to pay their debts. The business men 
who had loaned money on property be¬ 
gan to foreclose their mortgages, and 
the debtors clamored for laws to pre¬ 
vent foreclosure and for more paper 
money in order that they might pay 
their debts more easily. In Massa¬ 
chusetts the state legislature was con¬ 
trolled by the conservatives and when 
they refused to make any concessions 
to debtors rioting began—known as 
Shays' Rebellion, from Daniel Shays, 
the leader—and the state militia had 
to be called out. Several of the states 
were less conservative than Massa¬ 
chusetts and issued considerable paper 
money. 

Practical men, in particular those 
representing the moneyed interests, be¬ 
gan to realize that there would be no 
real prosperity until radical changes 
were made in the central government. 
They came to the conclusion that the 
national government must be given the 
power to raise money by taxation in 
order to pay its debts, and to regulate 
commerce both with foreign nations 
and between the states. In short, in 
1787 the American statesmen faced 
the same problems that the English 
had faced in 1763, namely, the subor¬ 
dination of local interests to common 
welfare, and the organization and ad¬ 
ministration of a new continent. Fur¬ 
ther, there was a desire on the part of 
the propertied classes to check the 
growth of democracy. 

The Movement for an Adequate 
.Constitution 

oundary and trade disputes be¬ 
tween Maryland and Virginia led 
to a meeting of commissioners from 
these states in 1785. At this meeting 


Madison, seeing an opportunity for 
closer cooperation, urged that an in¬ 
vitation be issued to all states to send 
commissioners to consider commercial 
questions. The result was a confer¬ 
ence at Annapolis in 1786, but dele¬ 
gates from only five states attended. 
These were too few to accomplish any¬ 
thing effective at the time, but it was 
then proposed that another convention 
be held the following year, not merely 
to discuss trade matters, but to revise 
the Articles of Confederation. This 
proposal met with such hearty re¬ 
sponse in some sections that several 
states chose their delegates before 
Congress had authorized the meeting. 
Congress was reluctant to give its con¬ 
sent, for it had now come to be a body 
of second-rate men who feared that a 
change might deprive them of their 
positions. The most important per¬ 
sons who worked to bring about a 
movement to provide a new constitu¬ 
tion were Washington, Hamilton, and 
Madison, all of whom took a leading 
part in the Constitutional Convention. 

In May, 1787, fifty-five delegates, 
representing all of the states except 
Rhode Island, met at Philadelphia to 
revise the Articles of Confederation. 
Some of the best-known men in the 
Convention were George Washington, 
Edmund Randolph, and James Madi¬ 
son from Virginia; Rufus King and 
Elbridge Gerry from Massachusetts; 
Roger Sherman from Connecticut; 
'Alexander Hamilton from New 
York; William Livingston from New 
Jersey; Benjamin Franldin and James 
Wilson from Pennsylvania; and John 
Rutledge and the two Pinckneys from 
South Carolina. Washington was 
elected president of the convention, 
and the venerable Franklin acted as 
peacemaker. 

The delegates as a whole were a 
conservative group of men, represent¬ 
ing the propertied classes throughout 
the country. Although they differed, 
sometimes violently, on -details, they 
were in substantial harmony as to the 
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general task before them. Before they 
had been in session many days they 
had agreed to do away altogether with 
the Articles of Confederation and to 
make a new constitution. This was 
in a sense a revolutionary action, for 
they were empowered only to revise 
the Articles of Confederation. All 
through the warm summer months the 
delegates labored behind the closed 
doors of Carpenters’ Hall, until they 
finally agreed on the-present Ameri¬ 
can Constitution. It represented 
many compromises, some of them il¬ 
logical, but all necessary to bring to¬ 
gether and harmonize conflicting 
views. It should be noted that most 
of these compromises deal with details 
of organization rather than with fun¬ 
damental purposes. 

Under the Articles of Confederation 
the small states had had as much 
power as the large ones. Naturally 
they wished to retain this advantage, 
and just as naturally the large states 
objected. It was finally agreed that 
each state should have two members 


in the upper house, or Senate, but that 
membership in the lower house, or 
House of Representatives, should be 
based on population. This was the 
so-called “Great Compromise” of the 
Constitutional Convention. 

Since each state was to be repre¬ 
sented in the House of Representatives 
according to its population, the south¬ 
ern slave-holding states wished to 
count their slaves. The North objected 
because the slaves had no vote. The 
compromise finally reached provided 
that three-fifths of the slaves should be 
counted. This increased the number 
of southern members in the House of 
Representatives, but in anothei way 
it was a disadvantage to the South, 
for direct taxes were apportioned on 
the same basis and the slaves paid no 
taxes. 

Most of the delegates were con¬ 
vinced that the new government would 
be a failure unless Congress had the 
power to regulate commerce, but some 
of the southern delegates were afraid 
that Congiess might pass laws wh’ch 



RELIEF OF GIBRALTAR: ENGLISH FLEET BRAVES SPANISH BATTERIES 
Disastrous as was the issue of the War of American Independence to Great Britain, yet towards 
the end of the struggle some memorable victories restored her naval ascendancy This illustra¬ 
tion, which appeared in the European Magazine in i? 8 a, depicts the relief of Gibraltar by the 
English fleet under Admiral Darby on April la, 1781 , and gives a perspective view. Stores for 
the starving garrison were landed atmd a heavy bombardment, all the Spanish batteries having 

opened fire. 
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LOUIS XVI OF FRANCE 
A mezzotint by R Brooksbaw, published at 
Pans in 1774, shows Louis XVI in the year 
of his accession to the French throne Well 
meaning but incompetent, he fell a victim to 
the guillotine in 1793 

Would interfere with the African slave 
trade and with the export trade. After 
much discussion it was decided to give 
Congress power to regulate commerce, 
•with two exceptions; no export lax 
■could be levied, and the African slave 
trade could not be interfered with 
•before 1808. 

The Constitution as finally drawn 
up provided for a system of govern¬ 
ment with three departments—the 
Legislative, consisting of a congress of 
two houses; the Executive, made up of 
the president and subordinate officers, 
and the Judicial, composed of the fed¬ 
eral courts which were to be created by 
Congress. Congress was given the 
power to levy taxes, regulate com¬ 
merce, control the army and navy, 
declare war, make peace, govern terri¬ 
tories, care for the mails, coin money, 
etc. The powers not given to Con¬ 
gress were retained by the states. Fur- 


theimore, the Constitution contained 
what is sometimes called the “elastic 
clause,” which gives Congress “power 
to make all laws which shall be con¬ 
sidered necessary and proper to carry 
into execution” the powers previ¬ 
ously authorized. This clause has 
allowed the central government to 
meet new needs as the size of the 
country has increased and new prob¬ 
lems have arisen. 

The powers of the executive depart¬ 
ment have grown until our President 
has become moie powerful than the 
the executive of any other constitu¬ 
tional government. It took a desper¬ 
ate situation to bring the colonists to 
a position where they would tolerate 
and cieate a stiong executive. Their 
dislike of the arbitral y power of the 
English king had led them to deny 
even the veto power to the state gov¬ 
ernors created by the new state con¬ 
stitutions drawn up after 1776. 

The final decision as to the legality 
of the acts of Congress and of the vari¬ 
ous state legislatuies rests with the 
judiciary. Whether or not this was 
wise is still a disputed question. While 
undoubtedly it prevents much unnec¬ 
essary and hasty legislation, it also 
tends to make needed reform difficult. 
In England and in most other demo¬ 
cratic countries the acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, which represents the people, are 
the final authority. In the United 
States all legislative and executive ac¬ 
tion must conform to the legal inter¬ 
pretation of the Constitution as made 
by the federal judges. Such a method 
necessarily tends to emphasize sta¬ 
bility and continuity, both desirable 
characteristics in national affairs. It 
delays progress, but its advocates 
claim that this makes advances more 
certain in the end. 

In general, the framers of the Con¬ 
stitution were profoundly influenced 
by the great French political philoso¬ 
pher, Baron Montesquieu, who held 
that political freedom could only be 
secured by a system of checks and bal- 
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ances between the executive, legisla¬ 
tive and judicial departments. This 
ideal was made the fundamental 
framework of the new government. 

The Struggle for Ratification 

hen the Constitution was sub¬ 
mitted to the states for approval, 
a flood of criticism was let loose. It 
was claimed that the new Constitution 
took away too much power from the 
states; that the President might be¬ 
come a dictator, and that there were 
no guarantees of freedom of the press, 
or of speech, or of religious wor¬ 
ship. The people who approved of 
the Constitution were called Federal¬ 
ists, and those opposed Anti-Federal¬ 
ists. These were the first American 
political parties but they had no uni¬ 
fied national organization. 

An important reason for opposition 
to the Constitution was to be found 
on the financial side. Most framers 
of the Constitution, as has been said, 
represented the moneyed interests. 
The members of the debtor class were 
inclined to suspect anything they did, 
and to object to a strong central gov¬ 
ernment, which they themselves would 
be able to influence less than they could 
the state legislatures. The majority of 
the debtors were fanners. 

The advocates of the Constitution 
were in the minority, but they were 
able and influential. They used both 
brains and money in conducting an 
effective campaign to obtain support 
for the Constitution. Hamilton, to¬ 
gether with Madison, and Jay, wrote a 
series of pamphlets called “The Fed¬ 
eralist,” in which the terms of the 
Constitution were explained and its 
adoption eloquently urged. By the 
summer of 1788, the Federalists had 
succeeded in inducing eleven states to 
ratify. The two remaining states— 
North Carolina and Rhode Island— 
accepted the Constitution, the former 
in November, 1789, the latter after Con¬ 
gress had threatened a suspension of 
commercial intercourse, in May, 1790. 


To give some idea of the limited 
suffrage at the time, it might be 
pointed out that not over 160,000 citi¬ 
zens out of the population of some 4,- 
000,000 voted to elect delegates to the 
ratifying conventions. As the most 
bitter opposition to the Constitution 
was found among the lower classes, 
universal suffrage in 1788 would cer¬ 
tainly have meant the rejection of the 
Constitution. 

Massachusetts, New York, and Vir¬ 
ginia had ratified on the understand¬ 
ing that amendments should speedily 
be added, and in 1791 the first ten 
amendments were adopted. They 
form what has been called the “Bill 
of Rights,” and guarantee such rights 
as freedom of speech and of the press, 
religious liberty, and trial by jury. 
The tenth amendment declared that all 
powers not expressly given to the fed¬ 
eral governmfent belonged to the states 
or to the people. The first ten amend¬ 
ments were inserted at Jefferson’s ; n- 
sistence as a means of preserving the 
liberties gained by the American Revo¬ 
lution. They were intended to give 
permanence to the principles that nad 
been set forth in uhe Declaration of 
Independence.' 

The New Government is Set Up 
he men who had secured the adop¬ 
tion of the Constitution had done 
much for their country. But much re¬ 
mained to be done; those in office, and 
the country with them, had to prove 
that the Constitution would work. 
The United States was peculiarly for¬ 
tunate in its leadership. By the 
unanimous election of George Wash¬ 
ington to the presidency the American 
people showed that they wished to give 
the new Constitution the best possible 
chance and that there was widespread 
public confidence in Washington. For 
the most part too, the members of 
the first Congress chosen under the 
Constitution were able and experienced 
men who believed in the new form of 
government. 
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It was determined that the first 
Wednesday in January, 1789, should 
be the date selected for the election of 
presidential electors. There was no 
uniformity in the method of their 
choice. In some states they were 
elected by the legislatures and in 
others by direct vote. There were 
no parties or nominations in this first 
election. The electors followed the 
actual intent of the Constitution and 
voted for the man whom they re¬ 
garded as best fitted for the office, 
irrespective of party. They, of course, 
chose George Washington. He was 
informed of his election early in April 
and took the oa(Jh of office in New 
York City, the first national capital, on 
April 30, 1789. Congress assembled 
and the new government was launched. 
This was the only presidential election 
which precisely followed the plan em¬ 
bodied in the Constitution, namely, 
that the electors should be bound to no 
party but should make an impartial 
choice of the best man in the nation. 
By 1792 parties had begun to appear 
and by 1796 there was a bitter cam¬ 
paign between John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson. At first, candidates 
were nominated by secret caucuses in 
Congress, but by 1828 nominating con¬ 
ventions had come into existence and 
political campaign methods and prac¬ 
tices, such as we are acquainted with, 
had made their appearance. From 
1796 onward the presidential electors 
have been mere formal figureheads, 
voting strictly according to party di¬ 
rections. Only once has a presidential 
elector violated his party directions. 

Washington began his administra¬ 
tion by appointing some of the strong¬ 
est men in the country as heads of the 
executive departments. Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, who had gained experience 
abroad as minister to France, was 
made Secretary of State; Alexander 
Hamilton, a brilliant young lawyer and 
a careful student of finance, was given 
the difficult post of Secretary of the 
Treasury; General Henry Knox con¬ 


tinued to serve as Secretary of War; 
Samuel Osgood took charge of the 
Post Office; and Edmund Randolph 
became Attorney-General. In a short 
time Washington began to require the 
heads of these departments to meet 
and talk matters over with him. The 
present cabinet system developed from 
these small meetings called by Wash¬ 
ington. The cabinet was not men¬ 
tioned in the Constitution and it has 
been a gradual development in Ameri¬ 
can political life. The Cabinet in the 
American system is an executive rather 
than a legislative affair, as in Europe. 
It does not sit as a part of Congress 
and direct legislative policies. 

Revolution Looms in France 

he French Revolution, which was 
inaugurated by the meeting of 
the States-General on May 5, 1789, 
was the product of many causes—po¬ 
litical, social, economic, speculative. 

France in the Seven Years’ War had 
suffered heavy losses; her treasury was 
depleted; the normal peace expendi¬ 
ture was greatly in excess of the nor¬ 
mal peace revenue; yet she labored 
under a very heavy load of taxation, 
nearly all of which was borne by those 
who were least able to bear it. Tech¬ 
nically her peasants were' not for the 
most part in a state of serfdom, but 
practically they were hardly less at the 
mercy of their seigneurs than if they 
had been. The first necessities for 
the country were the release of indus¬ 
try from its fetters, the relief of those 
who bore the burden of taxation by 
something approaching an equitable 
distribution of that burden, and the 
reduction of that burden by a rigid 
economy. The failure of successive 
governments to effect the necessary re¬ 
forms made the Revolution inevitable: 
and in the meantime the empty treas¬ 
ury made a vigorous foreign policy 
wholly impracticable. 

Choiseul, the minister who had 
risen to the chief control during the 
war, could do no more than tinker 
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with the rotten financial system, while 
endeavoring to restore efficiency in the 
national services. In that particular 
reform he was so successful that the 
fleet of his creation was able, after he 
had been retired, to play a very effec¬ 
tive part in the American War. But 
Frederick and Catherine could work out 
their plans in the east of Europe with¬ 
out fear of French intervention. Choi- 
seul was dismissed in 1770 because he 
refused to bow down to the last and 
the most despicable of the king’s mis¬ 
tresses. There was no one of equal 
capacity to take his place. The Paris 
Parlement, supported by the provin¬ 
cial parlements, tried to .assert itself, 
but with the object not of tackling 
financial reform but of getting more 
political power into its own hands. 
There was no other check upon the 
crown’s absolutism; and the result was 
the suppression of the parlements. 

In 1774 Louis XV died. Louis XVI 
was a young man who would have 
meritoriously adorned any private sta¬ 
tion; his intentions were excellent, and 
his moral virtues were unimpeachable; 
but he was quite incapable of devising 
or of carrying out the solution of an 
enormously difficult political problem. 
His queen was the clever, self-willed 
sister of the emperor; the marriage 
was the outcome of the Austrian alli¬ 
ance, which was never popular in 
France; and Marie Antoinette’s im¬ 
perial brother was imbued with the 
most elevated ideas of divine right. 
The queen’s sympathies were entirely 
monarchical and aiistocratic, and 
Louis was very much under her sway. 

Something was to be hoped for when 
Maurepas became the king’s minister 
and the financial direction was placed 
in the hands of Turgot, who set about 
leforms more drastic than the privi¬ 
leged classes would tolerate. Turgot’s 
economies were sound but they de¬ 
prived aristocrats of their sinecures. 
His free-trade measures loosened the 
industrial fetters, but at the expense of 
vested interests. He held back the 


country from plunging into the Amer¬ 
ican War, but against its will. When 
he began to tax the noblesse, it was 
too much. Maurepas dared not sup¬ 
port him, and he was dismissed after 
eighteen months (1776). Against his 
advice, the ministry had already 
sought popularity by reinstating the 
parlements, which proved not a help 
but a hindrance. Necker took Tur¬ 
got’s place; the British disaster at 
Saratoga made the war party irresis¬ 
tible, and for four years the debt piled 
up, while Parisian society lavished 
enthusiasm on the hoinespun-clad sons 
of liberty, the envoys from America. 
The name of liberty had not yet be¬ 
come ominous. 

Necker had effected some economies, 
raised. loans with surprising success, 
and produced an ingeniously mislead¬ 
ing national balance sheet which con¬ 
vinced the public that he was a 
heaven-sent financier; but before the 
war was over he resigned. Then mat¬ 
ters continued to go from bad to worse. 
The debt accumulated; no devices ef¬ 
fected anything to remedy it. At last 
a minister, Calonne, who had started 
with the theory that wasteful expendi¬ 
ture is the soundest economy because 
it inspires confidence, changed his 
view and proposed to outdo the most 
drastic methods of Turgot. Calonne 
was promptly flung out of office. He 
was succeeded by the leader of the 
opposition party, Lom6nie de Brienne, 
though public opinion was already de¬ 
manding the return of Necker. Bri¬ 
enne fared no better, for he had to 
propose new taxation which the Parle- 
ment refused to register; and though 
it gave way under pressure, it met the 
next demand by itself demanding the 
summoning of the States-General— 
which bad not met since 16x4. The 
king yielded; Brienne resigned; 
Necker was recalled; the instructions 
were issued for calling the Assembly 
of the Three Estates. On May 5, 
1789, the curtain rang up for the 
drama Revolution. 
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1789 


1790 


1791 


1792 


1793 


1794 


1795 


George Washington first president of the 
United States of America. 

May 5: Meeting of Fiench States-Gencral. 
June 20 ; the Tennis Court Oath. 

” 27: w Attempted coup d’etat. National 
(Constituent) Assembly recognized. 

July 14: Fall of the Bastille. 

Aug. 4: Abolition of feudal privileges, 

Oct. 5-61 “Insurrection of Women”; royal 
family moves from Veisailles to Tuileries. 
The French Assembly attacks Chinch prop* 
eity and organization; celebration of new 
constitution on July 14. 

India; Cornwallis at war with Mysore to 
1792. 

April 2: Mirabeau d. 

June 20: Flight of Louis to Varennes, 
whence he is brought back to Paris. 

Aug.: Declaration of Pilnitz, regarded in 
France as threat of foreign intervention, 
Sept.: Louis accepts new constitution, 
Canada separated into Upper and Lower, 
Washington again piesident of U.S. A. 
Cornwallis’ Permanent Settlement (Bengal). 
Jan.: Treaty of Jassy (Russia and Turkey). 
April: France declares war on Austria. 
July: Prussia declares war on France; 

Brunswick issues Coblenz manifesto. 

, Aug. 10: Louis driven from Tuileries, 
where Swiss Guard die fighting; Assem¬ 
bly suspends monarchy. 

Aug. 23: Pius9ians take Longwy. 

Sep. 2-6: “September massacres” in Paris. 
” ao: Prussians retire. 

** Convention proclaims Republic, 

Nov.: Savoy and Nice annexed from Sar¬ 
dinia. 

" 6: France decrees opening of Scheldt. 
Dumounez wins Jemappes and overruns 
Netherlands, 

” .15: Decree to abolish all existing au¬ 
thorities where French armies are. in 
occupation. 

Dec.: Trial of Louis “Capet.** 

Jan, 21: Execution of Louis. Committee of 
Public Safety constituted. 

Second Partition of Poland. 

June*: Arrest of Giron dins. Committee of 
Public Safety reconstructed; Carnot “or¬ 
ganizer of victories.” 

July: Marat assassinated by Charlotte 
Cord ay. 

Oct.: Reign of Terror begins; execution of 
Marie Antoinette and Girondins. Fall 
and destruction of (royalist) Lyons, 
“Citizen" Genet, France's ambassador, tries 
vainly to embroil the U.S, in war with 
England. 

Dec.: Fall of Toulon (Major Bonaparte). 
Jay|s Treaty concluded with England. 

Polish revolt of Kosciusko. 

April 3: Death of Danton. Robespierre 
supreme. 

July 28: Fall of Robespierre; “Thermi- 
dorean reaction"; end of the Terror. 

Oct.: PollBh revolt crushed. 

Dec.; Flight of Stadtholder to England. 
Fichegru's cavalry capture Dutch fleet. 
Jan.; Third partition of Polish kingdom. 
April: Treaty of Basel; Prussia withdraws. 
William V cedes Cape Colony to England 
for the period of the war. British occupa¬ 
tion till 1802, 

June: Dauphin (Louis XVII) d. Spain and 
Holland ally with France. 

Oct. 5: Insurrection and coup d’etat t of 
Vendemiaire. The Convention, having 
established the Directory, is dissolved. 
Bonaparte appointed to Italian command. 
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1798 
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Bonaparte in Italy. 

April: Montenotte; Sardinia (Piedmont) 
retires. 

Maj': Bridge of Lodi; gives Lombardy to 
French. 

Bonaparte occupies Ferrara and Livorno. 
Austrians are shut up in Mantua. 

Oct.: French Danube campaign frustrated 
by Archduke Charles. 

Nov.: Bonaparte defeats Austrians at 
Areola. 

Russia: Catherine? II d.; acc. Paul I. 

John Adams elected president U.S.A. 

J an \ I 3 : Bonaparte’s decisive defeat of Aus¬ 
trians at Rivoli. 

Feb. a: Capitulation of Mantua. 

14: Spanish fleet broken up at St. 
Vincent. 

Bonaparte forces treaty of Tolentino on 
pope. 

Italian conquests formed into Cispadane 
and Cisalpine Republics. 

Bonaparte defeats Archduke Charles at 
Tagliamento; advances to Leoben, where 
peace preliminaries with Austria are 
Signed, April 18. 

Oct. 6: Dutch fleet defeated at Camper- * 
down. 

” * 4 - Treaty of Campo Formio; Great 
Britain isolated. 

Nov.: Congress set up at Uastadt. 

India: Momington (Marquess Wellesley), 
govei nor-general (to 180 p). 

Roman and Helvetic Republics set up. 

France annexes left bank of Rhine. 

May: Bonaparte sails from Toulon, and 
reaches Egypt (June), wins battle of 
Pyramids and enters Cairo (July 25). 

Aug. 1: Nelson finds and annihilates French 
fleet at Aboukir Bay (B. of the Nile). 
Isolation .of Bonaparte in Egypt. 

Nov.: Second coalition, joined by Austria, 
Russia and Naples. French take Naples, 
Ferdinand securing himself in Sicily; and 
occupy Tuscany and Piedmont. 

India, March-May: Mysore war and cap¬ 
ture of Seringapataiu. 

March: French checked in North. Italy. 

Apr.-Aug.: Victories of Russians under 
Suvorov in Italy; Moreau conducts with- 
drawal. Break up of the Directory. 

Sept.: Massena defeats Korsakov at Zurich; 
Suvaiov retreats through Alps, 

May-Oct.: Bonaparte foiled in Syria by 
failure to capture Acre. He deserts the 
army in Egypt, slips across the Mediter- 
ranean, and lands at Frejus, Oct, 9. 

Nov. 9: Coup d’etat of Brumaire; Sieyes* 
new constitution, remodelled, makes Bona¬ 
parte “First Consul’’ with autocratic 
powers under democratic forms. 

Bonaparte crosses the St. Bernard and re¬ 
conquers N. Italy by victory of Marengo 
(June 14). 

Tsar Paul makeB secret agreement, but ne¬ 
gotiations with Austria and Britain break 
down. 

Sept.: British take Malta. 

Dec.: Moreau defeats Austrians at Hohen- 
linden. 

Ireland incorporated with Great Britain. 

Feb.: Treaty of Lun6vitle strips Austria of 
territory and leaves j Britain isolated. 

March:, British expedition to Egypt. Res¬ 
ignation of Pitt. 

April: Battle of the Baltic. 

Mgr: Capitulation of French troops in 

h® becomes the Batavian Republic. 

U.S.A.: Thomas Jefferson President. 
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A.W. 

1802 Jan.: The Cisalpine becomes the Italian 

Republic, with Bonaparte acting as its 
president. 

March: Peace of Amiens. 

April: Bonaparte’s coneoidat with pope. 

Aug.: Napoleon, declared Consul for life. 

Sept.: Annexation of Piedmont and reor¬ 
ganization of Helvetic Republic. Diet of 
Ratii-Urn deals with German aitairs. 

Dec.. India: Treaty of Bassein with 
peshwa. 

1803 Jan.: Publication of Sebastiani's report on 

Eg>pt alarms British government. 

May: Declaration of wai between France 
and England. Menace of invasion. 

India: Maratha war) battle of Assaye and 
Laswati. 

Ameiican Louisiana purchased from Na¬ 
poleon. 

1804 Issue of Code Napoleon. 

May: Napoleon proclaimed emperor. 

French occupy Hanovci. 

Pitt resumes office. Alexander seeks to 
form a new coalition. 

Francis II assumes title ‘‘Hereditary Em- 
peior of Austria.” 

Organization of Army of Invasion at Bou¬ 
logne. 

Napoleon crowns himself before Pius VII. 

Spain joins France. 

1805 April: Anglo-Russian league; joined by 

Austria, Naples and Sweden. 

Italian Republic makes Napoleon king. 
March-July: Nelson’s pursuit of Ville- 
neuve. 

Oct. 20: Capitulation of dm; 21: Trafal¬ 
gar. 

Nov. 35: Vienna occupied. 

Dec. 2: AuaterJitz; 15: Treaty of Schon- 
biunn with Prussia; 26: Treaty of Press- 
burg with Austria. 

1806 Jan,: Pitt d. British reoccupj Cape Colony. 

Napoleon distributes kingdom and princi¬ 
palities among his kin and marshals. 

July: VV. German states combined in Con¬ 
federation of the Rhine, separated from 
Empire. End of Holy Roman Empire. 

Oct. 9: Prussia declares war; 14: Prussian 
army crushed at Jena and Auerstadt. 

Nov.: Napoleon issues Berlin Decree for 
exclusion of British shipping and com¬ 
merce from Europe. 

1807 Russia supports Prussia. 

April: British bombardment of Copenhagen. 

Jub: Treaty of Tilsit; humiliation of 
Prussia. Grand duchy of Warsaw set 
up. 

erenne Bonaparte k. of Westphalia, 
unot occupies Lisbon; flight of Portuguese 
royal family to Biazil. 

1808 Napoleon makes Carlas IV and Ferdinand 

abdicate (Spain}, giving crown to Joseph, 
whuse place is taken at Naples by Murat. 

July: Spain revolts; surrender of French 
at Bajlen. Britain intervenes in Portu¬ 
gal. 

Aug.: Vimeiro; French evacuate Portugal, 
Peninsular war begun. 

Oct.: Conference of Erfuit. Dismissal of 
Stein. 

Napoleon’s Spanish campaign. Moore at¬ 
tacks his communications (Dec.). Na¬ 
poleon leaves Spain to Soult. 

Russia takes Finland from Sweden. 

1809 Jan.: Moore’s force embarked at Corunna; 

Soult invades Portugal. 

Austria declares war. 

May: Wellesley returns to Portugal; expels 
Soult. Napoleon enters Vienna but is 
checked at Aspern. 

July: Napoleon defeats Austrians at 
Wagram. Wellesley (Wellington) in¬ 
vades Spain; wins Talavera but retreats 
xo Portugal. 


A.D. 

Oct.: Metternich’s ascendancy begins. 

U.S.A.: Madison president. 

1810 Louis k. of Holland deposed for admitting 

English commerce; Holland annexed. 

Napoleon divorces Josephine, m. Marie 
Louise of Austria. 

Massena in Peninsula; takes Ciudad 
Rodrigo; is checked by Wellington. 

Bernadotte adopted as crown prince of 
Sweden. 

British capture Isle of Mauritius. 

1811 Retreat of Massena. 

May: Wellington retires to Portugal. 

1812 Spanish provisional government at Cadiz 

draws up the “Constitution of 1812." 

Wellington storms Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz. 

Bernadotte as virtual ruler of Sweden joins 
Alexander. 

June: French Grand Army invades Russia. 

July: Wellington defeats Mannont at Sala¬ 
manca, but again has to retire. 

Sept.: Retreating Russians make a stand at 
Borodino; Napoleon enteis Moscow (14), 
which is set on fire. 

Oct. 19: Retreat from Moscow begins. 

Nov. 271 Battle of Bridge of Beresina. 

Dec. 30: Prussian commander Yorck makes 
convention of Tauroggen. 

War between Great Britain and U.S.A., 
attempt to invade Canada is repulsed. 

1813 Feb.: 1 Treaty of Kalisch between Russia 

and Prussia. 

June: Wellington wins victory at Vittoria. 

Aug,: Bluclier’s victory at Katzbach; Na¬ 
poleon's at Dresden. 

Oct. 16-18: “Battle of the Nations” at 
Leipzig. Napoleon rejects peace terms. 

India: Moira (marquess of Hastings) 
governor-general to 1822. 

America: Perry wins Battle of Lake Erie 
against Britain, and Shannon captures 
Chesapeake in Boston Bay. 

1814 Allies invade France. 

March 30: Paris capitulates. 

April 10: Soult and Wellington at Tou¬ 
louse. n: Napoleon abdicates; is sent 
tu Elba. 29: Louis XVIII restored. 

May 30; Treaty of Paris; French boun¬ 
daries as in 1 79 2 i details referred to 
Vienna Congress. 

June 2: Louis issues, the Charta. 

Aug: Public buildings in Washington 
burned by the British, 

Nov.: Vienna Congress meets. William 
of Orange made king of Holland and 
Belgium; Norway transferred from Dan¬ 
ish to Swedish crown; Poland reconsti¬ 
tuted as a kingdom for Alexander; Sar¬ 
dinia reinstated; Venice to Austria. Dis¬ 
cord among the powers. 

Dec.: Peace of Ghent ends Anglo-American 
war but leaves disputed questions un¬ 
settled. 

1814-16 India: Gurkha war. 

1815 Jan. 3 ; Jackson defeats British at New 

Orleans. 

March z: Napoleon escapes from Elba and 
lands at Cannes; 13: Vienna Congress 
declares him a public enemy. 

April and May: Napoleon rebuilds an army 
to strike before Austria and Russia can 
take the field; Prussian army brought up 
under Biucher, Wellington in command 
of composite force in Belgium. * 

June r$: Napoleon strikes at Ligny, to split 
Wellington from Blucher, who wheels to 
Wavre; 18 J Attacks Wellington at Water¬ 
loo, but is held up through the day till 
Prussians arrive and his army is com¬ 
pletely shattered. 

July 15: Napoleon surrenders, and is sent 
to St. Helena. 



CHAPTER 29 


THE“FRENCH revolution and 
NAPOLEONIC AGE: 1789—1815 


he story of this chapter begins 
with the opening of the States- 
General at Versailles on May 
5, 1789, and closes with the elimina¬ 
tion of Napoleon as a factor in Euro¬ 
pean politics at Waterloo on June 18, 
1815. Throughout the whole period, 
as in the days of Louis XIV, the in¬ 
terest of European history is concen¬ 
trated upon the activities of France; 
though at the same time in Asia India 
was passing under a Western ascend¬ 
ancy, and on the other side of the 
Atlantic a new nation was building 
itself up. 

The immediate cause of the sum¬ 
moning of the States-General in 1788 
was the necessity for dealing with a 
financial situation with which the king 
and his ministers had proved them¬ 
selves unable to cope, in spite of the 
abilities with which Necker was 
credited. The Parlement demanded 
the States-General, on the theory that 
in view of the failure of ministers the 
country must deal with the problem. 
But it followed that the country must 
also deal with the problem of reform¬ 
ing the whole system of administra¬ 
tion; and it was no less certain that 
the country, having been taken into 
consultation, would insist upon dealing 
not only with finance and administra¬ 
tion, but with the grievance of the 
class privileges which were at the bot¬ 
tom of the trouble. 

The appeal to the States-General, 
then, must be made an appeal not to 
one class or another, but to the nation. 
The chambers of the Three Estates— 
noblesse, clergy and commons—to¬ 
gether represented the nation; but the 
first two represented each only a 


privileged class, forming together only 
a fraction of the nation, and that 
fraction which had hitherto foiled all 
attempts at reform. If the three 
chambers voted separately, those two 
would combine to resist any reform 
which touched their purses or their 
privileges and outvote the Third 
Estate, whose representation would be 
a farce, though its numbers equaled 
those of the other two together. 

When the States-General was 
opened it was announced that the 
Three Estates would meet and vote 
separately. The Third Estate, led by 
Mirabeau, one of the few “aristocrats” 
who had joined them, a man of bat¬ 
tered moral reputation but great 
ability, at once joined battle, pro¬ 
claiming that the three must sit and 
vote together. The Commons could 
then be sure of a general majority, as 
some of the minor clergy who had 
grievances of their own would vote 
with them, and also some few of the 
noblesse. They met to discuss not 
the prepared agenda but the present 
situation, the principle of political 
equality. They declared on June 17 
that the one chamber was the National 
Assembly, whether the other two 
joined it or stayed away. Shut out 
from their hall on June 20, they never- 
the’ess met and took the famous 
“tennis-court oath” not to separate till 
they had won constitutional govern¬ 
ment. The king threatened to dis¬ 
perse them by force; they defied the 
threat, and he surrendered. Some of 
the, clergy. and of the aristocrats were 
already. joining . them. On June 27 
Louis ‘requested the other two cham¬ 
bers to join the National Assembly, 
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Attack on the Old Regime in France 
2}\aris was seedling with excite- 
ment; the troops were not to be 
trusted. German and Swiss troops 
were brought up. The excitement 
grew and came to a head on July 13, 
when the mob rose, 
inarched on the 
Bastille (the great 
but feebly guarded 
prison - fortress 
which was the sym¬ 
bol of the old abso¬ 
lutism) and stormed 
it without difficulty. 

To Paris and to the 
world at large the 
fall of the Bastille 
seemed to signify 
the downfall of the 
“ancien regime,” 
which rested upon 
the conviction that french fin,* 
the force it could Appointed director . 
Call into play was 1788, Jacques Nec 
irresistible—but the ti on too difficult ev 
Bastille had gone abilities - 
down like a house Partnit by Dupl 
of cards. "Pont 

The sober citizens 


FRENCH FINANCE MINISTER 
Appointed director-genetai of finances in 
1788, Jacques Necker found tlie situa¬ 
tion too difficult even for his undoubted 
abilities, and advocated the summoning 
of the States-General. 

Portrait by Duplersis; from Seidlits, 
"Pottratwerk" 


held control as far as the municipal sit¬ 
uation was concerned. 

The National Assembly turned it¬ 
self into the Constituent Assembly for 
the framing of a constitution and the 
abolition of grievances. On August 4, 
three weeks after 
the fall of the Bas¬ 
tille, it abolished all 
the privileges which 
had survived feu¬ 
dalism. It adopted 
Rousseau’s doctrine 
of the Rights of 
Man as its funda¬ 
mental principle, 
and went on to in¬ 
vent the ideal con¬ 
stitution, planned 
out with mathemat¬ 
ical precision, tak¬ 
ing the absolute 
CE MINISTER reparation of the 
total of finances in f^CUhye from the 
■ found tlie situa- legislative as the 
for his undoubted basic law of sound 

: General amm0nWe government; never- 

>; from Seidlits, theleSS > after a hot 

verb" contest it was de¬ 

cided to allow the 


of Paris organized in Paris a control 
to take the place of that which had 
collapsed—a commune, or municipal 
government. The Commune enrolled 
a new national guard for the preserva¬ 
tion of order, setting in command of it 
the popular young aristocrat Lafay¬ 
ette, champion of liberty, the French 
hero of the American War. And 
meanwhile the peasants in the country 
were rising against the seigneurs and 
burning their chateaux. There, too, 
national guards were being enrolled— 
but their sympathies were with the 
insurgents. The king’s brothers and 
many of the aristocrats—the “Emigres” 
of the next few years—fled from a dan¬ 
gerous country and were soon clamor¬ 
ing for foreign intervention. But in 
Paris the Commune and its chiefs, the 
leaders of the Third Estate—reformers 
as yet, not conscious revolutionists— 


crown, the head of the executive, a 
suspensive veto on legislation. 

Meanwhile the populace Was clam¬ 
oring not for an ideal constitution but 
for bread, of which there was a painful 
scarcity. On October 5 was witnessed 
the amazing procession of the women 
of Paris to the palace at Versailles; 
the Commune could still keep male 
mobs in check but not a mob of 
women. The court had to remove 
from Versailles to the Tuileries, that 
its presence in Paris might be a guar¬ 
antee that there should also be bread 
in Paris. 

Work of the Constitnent Assembly 

he Assembly abolished the Parle- 
ment as being of no further use. 
It made a new division of the country 
into “departments,” for administrative 
purposes, each being theoretically a 




French Empire 

French Dependencies 

Confederation of tho Rhine 
Napoleon s mute to Moscow 
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self-governing area. Symmetry in they had formed a part; a new and 
form, uniformity in method, equality untried machine: y had been set up, 
in numbeis were the aims in view. Re- but it was not yet in working order, 
form of the ecclesiastical system fol- The disappearance of the privileges 
lowed leform of the feudal system; did not bring immediate relief of the 
the Church was to be a department of popular discontents, and in fact prob- 
(he state, and the clergy its state offi- ably intensified class hostility. The 
cials; her lands were to be national- air was thick with suspicion and dis- 
ized. Half the clergy refused the func- trust. Mirabeau wanted to stiengthen 
tions assigned to them and resigned, the executive—officially, the ciown— 
and the lower as well as the higher while keeping it in touch with the leg- 
clergy were set in antagonism to what islature, the body representative of 
was manifestly revolution. popular feeling with all its diversities; 

The privileges had gone; but with- but that meant that the king must be 
out consideration of the reasons which under the guidance of the strong man 
had brought them into being in days —Mirabeau. Actually the king was 
when they were not grievances but undei the guidance of his reactionary 
safeguaids. With them had gone the couit, who detested Mirabeau, while 
whole of the old machineiy of which the extreme wing at least of the popu- 



PARIS MOB STORMS THE BASTILLE—SYMBOL OF ROYAL ABSOLUTISM 

On July 14 , i? 8 g, the populace of Pans rose, stormed the Bastille, and razed it to the ground 
To the frenzied mob this massive prison-fortress was the embodiment of royal autocracy and their 
own subjection, while its fall signified the collapse of the detested 1 ancien regime " Tins draw¬ 
ing by Pneur represents the chaotic scene m the smoke-shrouded courtyard during the attack. 

The Louvre , photo, Gtraudon 
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lar party suspected him of aristocratic 
leanings; and the king himself, so long 
as he remained in Paris, was not a free 
agent. 

In the summer of 1790 there was an 
enthusiastic display of haimony, when 
a vast concoutse assembled on the 
Champ de Mars in the presence of 
royalty and all with acclamation took 
the oath of loyalty to the constitu¬ 
tion. But beneath the surface the dis¬ 
sensions were growing more acute, 
fostered by the antagonistic political 
clubs, Cordeliers, Jacobins, Feuillants, 
and by the flood of pamphlets con¬ 
stantly issuing from the press. Still 
there was a moment when it seemed 
that an understanding between the 
queen and Mirabeau might effect a 
combination strong enough to control 
the situation; but the prospect, such 
as it was, vanished when Mirabeau 
suddenly broke under the terrific Strain 
of his labors and died after a few days’ 
illness, in April, 1791. 


Less' than three months had nassed 
when the king took the fatal step of 
attempting flight. At Varennes, almost 
on the Netherlands border, he was 
recognized, stopped and taken back to 
Paiis. The situation hardened. The 
flight from one point of view amounted 
to an abdication; fiom another it 
pointed to an appeal for foreign inter¬ 
vention; it was scarcely possible to 
reconcile it with loyalty to the new 
constitution. Extremists openly called 
for the establishment of a republic. 
But the “Constituent” Assembly was 
constitutionalist, not republican; the 
moderates in it were the majority. It 
preserved order, and settled down to 
a revision of the constitution, which 
was formerly accepted by Louis in 
September, arrangements having been 
made for the summoning of a new 
assembly. 

The new body, distinguished as the 
“Legislative Assembly,” was of a very 
different type. Expressly all the old 



FRENCH OATH OF LOYALTY AT THE FESTIVAL OF THE CHAMP DE MARS 
At the suggestion of the municipality of Paris, the National Assembly decreed a general federa¬ 
tion of all France to be held on the Champ de Mars on July 14 , i 7 po, the anniversary of the 
fall of the Bastille. Deputations from all parts of the country attended and a vast assembly 
took the oath of fidelity to the constitution in the presence of the king and queen. This engrav¬ 
ing by Helman is from the original drawing by Charles Monnet, painter to Louis XVI. 

Photo, W. F. Mansell 
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FLIGHT OF THE FRENCH ROYAL FUGITIVES ARRESTED AT VERENNES 
In June, I7QI, Louis XVI, with his wife and children, attempted to escape in disguise from 
Paris, where they had been virtually held captive in the Tuileries, This contemporary aquatint 
represents the well known incident of the detection and arrest of the runaways at Varennes at 
eleven o’clock at night. A retired soldier recognized the king from bis effigy on an assignat 
and stopped the progress of his carriage. The royal family were brought back to Paris the 

following day. 

BibHothique Rationale, Paris 


members were excluded from it, though 
the old extremists found a field for 
themselves outside it, in the Paris 
Commune, which they dominated. But 
the most notable of the new members 
were the Girondists, the deputies from 
the Gironde, most of them filled with 
republican theories extracted from a 
somewhat perverted study of Roman 
history. But there was no present in¬ 
tention of subverting the revised con¬ 
stitution, which had further restricted 
the king’s powers. 

European Reaction to the Revolution 

nhapjpily, however, the new as¬ 
sembly came in at the moment 
when a spark had been struck which 
fired the train that kindled the great 
European conflagration, because it 
touched the inflammable material in 
France in a manner which had not 
been intended. 

Europe had hitherto watched the 
progress of the revolution in. France 


with varied feelings. In England it 
excited interest primarily as a com¬ 
mendable but undisciplined and unin¬ 
structed attempt to achieve for France 
at one stroke the constitutional gov¬ 
ernment which England had achieved 
for herself in centuries of development. 
Advanced and ardent spirits were en¬ 
thusiastic over the fall of the Bastille; 
though before long Burke was de¬ 
nouncing the excesses of the revolu¬ 
tionists and prophesying troubles to 
come with a surprising insight, yet 
failing to arouse much alarm, since the 
sense of class antagonisms was less in 
England than in any continental state. 
The idea of intervention in the domes¬ 
tic affairs of France seemed absurd. 

On the Continent, however, where 
almost every state had done its best to 
copy the despotic French system, the 
collapse of despotism in France was 
viewed by the despots as ominous. 
The sympathies of every despot were 
with the French monarchy. In Russia, 
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indeed, Catherine viewed the revolu¬ 
tion hopefully as something which did 
not concern herself directly, but might 
usefully keep the attention of Austiia 
and Prussia fixed on the west rather 
than on her own activities in the east. 
Frederick William II again was moie 
anxious about Poland than about 
Paris. Generally the key of the situa¬ 
tion was to be found in the policy 
which the emperor might decide to 
adopt. The French queen was the 
emperor’s sister, and in France the 
fear on one side and the hope on the 
othei were constant that Austiia would 
thereby be diawn into intervention. 

Now, as recoided in the last chapter, 
Joseph II had thoroughly committed 
himself to the Russian alliance in 1788 
and plunged into a war with Turkey, 
while Prussia, guided by the minister 
Hertzberg, stood aloof, purposing to 



LEADER OF THE THIRD ESTATE 
Couderc’s painting shows the comte de Mira- 
beau in 1780 His ideal was a strong consti¬ 
tutional government, but the suspicious atti¬ 
tude of the court estranged him Elected 
president of the National Assembly in Febru¬ 
ary, 1791 , he died in April of that year. 

M\sie ie Versailles, photo Neuriem 



WIFE OF LOUIS XVI 
Iler Austrian origin her extiavagance and in¬ 
terference m politics all conti ibuted to the 
unpopularity of Mane Antoinette, shown in 
this painting by Madame Vigee-Lebrun Guil¬ 
lotined m 1793 , she faced death with fine 
courage 

Millie de Vet sallies 

intervene at the moment when inter¬ 
vention would bring most advantage 
to herself. The war went ill for Aus¬ 
tria in that year and only less ill in the 
next; but Russia was gaining ground. 
Hertzberg wished to bieak up the 
Austro-Russian combination, and the 
Austrian position became critical. 
Hertzberg was on the point of inter¬ 
vening on behalf of the Porte, when 
Joseph died at the beginning of 1790, 
and the accession of his brother Leo¬ 
pold II changed the whole situation. 

Joseph had been an unlucky failure 
He had sought power for himself, and 
extension of his dominions, with the 
benevolent' intention of improving the 
lot of his subjects in his own way—a 
way which did not appeal to them. 
He acquired their hostility instead of 
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raining their affection, and his schemes 
f, r territorial concentration and ag¬ 
grandizement had been consistently 
toiled. The Netherlands were in open 
revolt, and Hungary was on the verge 
0 { it. He had pursued his ideals with 
a persistent disregard of facts. 

Leopold was an eminently practical 
statesman who had shown his quality 
by the excellence of his administration 
in his grand duchy of Tuscany. On 
his accession he reversed Joseph’s pol¬ 
icy. He dealt tactfully with the sub¬ 
jects whom Joseph had only succeeded 
in irritating. He had no sympathy 
with Joseph’s grandiose schemes of ex¬ 
pansion. Seeing no 
real advantage for 
Austria in continuing 
the'Turkish war and 
much inconvenience 
in the hostility of 
Prussia and the moral 
support of Prussia’s 
friends, he diplomati¬ 
cally invited Prussia’s 
friendly meditation; 
but when Prussia re¬ 
sponded with propos¬ 
als for the territorial 
exchanges for which 
Hertzberg hankered, 

Leopold uncompro¬ 
misingly rejected 
them. The proposals 
themselves were not 
to the taste of Fred¬ 
erick William’s north¬ 
ern allies, * England, 

Holland, Sweden and 
Poland; and Leo¬ 
pold’s skill effected 
the treaty of Reich- 
enbach with Prussia 
(July, 1790), and the 
peace of Jassy, be¬ 
tween Austria and 
Russia on the one 
hand and their Turk¬ 
ish enemies on the 
other in January of 
the year 1792. 


Leopold was the last man to let sen¬ 
timent overrule his judgment. But the 
flight of Louis to Varennes, his deten¬ 
tion, and his return to Paris practically 
as a prisoner in June, 1791, stirred the 
emigrds to new clamors; Leopold had 
established formally amicable relations 
with Frederick William; and in con¬ 
junction with the latter he issued, in 
August, the famous Declaration of Pil- 
nitz, the spark which fired the train of 
events to follow. 

n fact the declaration missed its 
mark. Intervention for the resto¬ 
ration of the monarchy, it said, might 



FAMOUS VICTIM OF THE TERROR 
This oil painting, which shows the strong, scarred face of the 
revolutionary leader Georges Jacques Danton ( 1756 - 94 ). dates 
from the last years of his life. He discountenanced the fanati¬ 
cism of the extreme Terrorists, and Robespierre secured his 
arrest. He was guillotined, April 5 , 1794 . 

MusSe Carnavalet 
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SAVAGE SATIRE AGAINST THE JACOBINS 

A German aquatint of 1793 shows the Devil clutching his brood 
and rejoicing at its success m wrecking the French monarchy. 
His Jkettfft half scorns his efforts as futile compared with the 
ff \1 Tjpobin whom she herself has hatched. 

BibhotMgue Nationals 


young and inexperi¬ 
enced heir, Francis 
II. On April 20 the 
unfortunate Louis 
was compelled to 
come down to the 
Assembly and pro¬ 
nounce a formal dec- 
laration of war 
against his nephew 
the “king of Bohemia 
and Hungary”—the 
imperial election not 
having yet taken, 
place. 

The French troops 
were already on the 
Netherlands front— 
the point of contact 
between France and 
the Austrian domin¬ 
ion; but the men 
were under officers 
whom they distrusted 
as aristocrats; their 
commander, Lafay¬ 
ette, enjoyed the con¬ 
fidence neither of the 
king nor of the min¬ 


istry, though he 

be necessary, provided that the poweis wanted to be loyal to both. The first 


generally were in agreement. As there collisions with the Austrian troops were 


was no prospect of the powers gener- unfortunate; the king and the Giron- 
ally agreeing, it should have been cor- dist ministers were at odds; new but 


rectly interpreted as a snub to the incompetent ministers were appointed 
emigres; moreover, the monarchy was from Ihe moderate party, the Feuil- 
actually restored three weeks later, on * lants. ihe Paris mob broke into the 
Louis’ acceptance of the new constitu- Tuiieries; Prussia declared war in alli- 


tion; but in Paris at least it was inter¬ 
preted as a threat to France; and 
France was very soon ablaze with in¬ 
dignation—very much as a century 
before England’s wrath had blazed 
when Louis XIV presumed to recog¬ 
nize the exiled James II as her lawful 
king. Austria was already more than 
sufficiently unpopular, because the ex¬ 
tremely unpopular Marie Antoinette 
was an Austrian princess. Whether 
Leopold himself could have allayed the 
storm may he doubted; but in March, 
1792. he was dead, succeeded by a 


ance with Austria; Paris rang with the 
strains of the Marseillaise, the new 
war song of Revolutionary France; in 
the popular belief the king and the 
moderates—including Lafayette—were 
traitors playing into the hands of the 
enemies of France; and on July 27 the 
Prussian commander, the duke of 
Brunswick, confirmed the belief by a 
manifesto threatening divers penalties 
if any harm befell the royal family. 

Then the Paris Commune, headed 
by Danton. took control, having with 
it the armed force of the city, the Na- 
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tional Guard. The royal family (Au¬ 
gust xo) fled from the Tuileries— 
where the Swiss Guard, refusing sub¬ 
mission, fought and fell to the last 
man— to the feeble “protection” of the 
Assembly. The Assembly could only 
obey the orders of the Commune, at 
whose dictation it appointed an arbi¬ 
trary “tribunal for the trial of sus¬ 
pects.” Lafayette would have marched 
on Paris to restore order; but no one 
would follow him, and he fell instead 
into the hands of the Austrians, who 
"held him prisoner. Piussian troops 
.advanced and captured Longwy and 
then Verdun (September 2). The 
Commune had already arrested and 
flung into prison a huge number of 
suspects. On September 3 it organized 


a massacre of the prisoners in their 
prisons. The example was followed all 
over the country. Under these con¬ 
ditions the elections for the new as¬ 
sembly, the “Convention” which was 
to take the place of the Legislative 
Assembly, were being carried on. On 
September 20 the new commander on 
the front, Dumouriez, engaged the 
Prussian troops at Valmy and was not 
defeated. The “victory” was hailed 
with wild enthusiasm; once again the 
soldiers of France had proved that 
they were invincible. Military confi¬ 
dence was restored, and from that mo¬ 
ment the French troops fought to win. 

The Convention met on September 
21. The Royalists had been wiped 
out, and the chiefs of the Commune, 



.'f "A v£ < 


INVASION OF THE TUILERIES BY INSURRECTIONARY PARISIANS 

On June ao, 1792, an armed Parisian mob inarched to the Tuileries with loud cries of "Vive la 
nation I Vive les sanaculottes I" The crowd surged into the Assembly Hall and invaded the 
royal apartments. Although in great peril, the king and queen faced die clamoring multitude 
with courage and dignity, and refused to make any promises The insurgents were finally dis¬ 
persed by the intervention of Potion, the popular mayor of Paris. This drawing is by F. L, 

Prieur. 

The Lonvr* 
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the Jacobins, extremists who had sat 
in the old Constituent Assembly, were 
back again. They foimed an oigan- 
lzed body, headed by Danton and 
Robespiene, which knew its own nnnd 
and had no sciuples about the method 
of attaining its ends; the paity was 
known as the Mountain. The Giron¬ 
dists suffeied from sciupulo<dty and 
indecision, though nominally the lai ger 
party; they were the new modelates, 
what was left of the adherents of law 
and order. Between them and the 
Mountain floated the “Plain,” at¬ 
tached to neither but not themselves 
forming a party. Theie was no delay 



TERRORIST WHOM THE TERROR 
SLEW 

This portrait shows the determined profile of 
Ma\imilien Mane Isidore Robespierre ( 1758 - 
94 ), the revolutionary leader most responsible 
for the Reign of Terror Nemesis finally 
overtook him and he was guillotined in July, 
1794 . 

Muste de Versailles, photo, Ahnan 


in proclaiming the end of the mon¬ 
archy. 

Then began the fight for domina¬ 
tion. The Girondists denounced the 
Jacobins, the Jacobins with greater 
skill denounced the Giiondists, but 
they united in btinging the unhappy 
Louis to trial befoie the Comention 
itself, and the Girondist leaders were 
among the baie majority which passed 
the death sentence. On January 21 
1793, the head of the deposed kmg fell 
under the guillotine—the ghastly chal¬ 
lenge to the monarchies of Europe 
flung down by the French Republic, 
but it was only the finishing touch. 

For at the beginning of 1792 the 
Legislative Assembly had conceived 
itself to be forced into war by the 
aggiessive threat of interference in 
French affairs by foteign powers, at 
the end of the same year the Conven¬ 
tion had itself openly assumed the at¬ 
titude of aggression, had declared its 
purpose of aiding the peoples to rid 
themselves of their rulers, had inci- 
dentally reasserted the right of France 
to acquire her own “natural” boun¬ 
daries, and, in connection therewith, 
proclaimed her intention of tearing up 
the treaty of Fontainebleau and 
opening the Scheldt—to the extreme 
detriment of Holland and Holland's 
guarantor, England. In other words, 
she had declaied herself to be the 
enemy of every existing government in 
Europe which was not in form repub¬ 
lican. Even this might conceivably 
have been ignored by England, as not 
seriously concerning a country which 
prided itself upon being the land of 
liberty; but the claim of France to 
tear up at her own choice treaties to 
which she had been an active party 
was incompatible with inteinational 
ethics, French armies weie already 
giving effect to the doctrine of repub¬ 
lican aggression in the Rhenish princi¬ 
palities and in the Netherlands; and 
thus at the beginning of 1793 the war 
became general. 

On the part of the coalition it was 
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conducted with extreme inefficiency, 
each of the allies having their own 
distinct objects in view, and their own 
view of the way in 
which those objects 
could be most con¬ 
veniently attained. 

Only in England was 
there any enthusiasm, 
and British enthusi¬ 
asm concerned itself 
only with naval 
operations, though 
British gold sup¬ 
ported the armies of 
the allies. France, 
on the other hand, 
threw herself into 



the struggle with her whole soul. The 
allies were hide-bound by military 
conventions established in the Seven 
Years’ War; the 
French flung the old 
conventions to the 
winds, and only de¬ 
manded of their cap¬ 
tains that they should 
win battles—if they 
failed to win them 
their shrift was short. 
Any man who showed 
ability was given his 
chance; if he failed 
then he was not given 
another, and an 
amazing amount of 



FRENCH REVOLUTIONARIES TRIUMPHANTLY EXHIBIT THE HEAD 

OF LOUIS XVI 

Jacobins and Girondists combined in bringing Louis XVI to the trial before the Convention that 
led to his death by guillotine on January ai, 1793. This fine water color drawing by an un¬ 
known but closely contemporary artist snows the scene of execution. Top, Duereux's jjortrait, 
painted in the Temple three days before the execution, shows Louis XVI, well-meaning hut 
weak, who paid with his life for the faults and follies of his predecessors as much as for his own 
Mus?e Camavahf (top) ; Biblioth&que Nationals (button i) 
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"ORGANIZER OF VICTORY" 

Lazare Nicolas Marguerite Carnot (1753—1823) 
brilliantly reorganized the armies that won the 
Republican successes of 1794. This picture of 
him appeared among Bonneville s Portraits of 
Celebrated Characters of the Revolution. 
From Seidliti, "PortroticerkBruckmann A.G. 


erlands, and Spain had f allen 
under the feeble rule of Carlos IV. 
Prussia kept her armies in the field 
—away from the fighting front- 
only because she could do so at the 
expense of Great Britain. In 1795 
she made a separate peace and re¬ 
tired from the coalition, Spain fol¬ 
lowing her example and improving 
upon it by joining France; while 
the French oveiran the Nether¬ 
lands, and in Holland the repub¬ 
lican party drove the stadtholder 
William out of the country, pro¬ 
claimed the “Batavian Republic” 
and joined France. Thus in 1795 
the “coalition” meant Great Brit¬ 
ain, Austria and the minor princi¬ 
palities in Germany and Italy 
which still adhered to it. 

In that year Poland as an inde¬ 
pendent state disappeared from the 
map of Europe. Even at the mo¬ 
ment when Frederick William was 
declaring war in. 1792, Catherine 
was completing with him her bar¬ 
gain for the second partition; they 
could afford at the moment to 
ignore Austria. Poland was power- 


first-class talent came to the front, 
while in the armies of the allies no 
first-class talent appeared at all. 
Moreover, while the other states ex¬ 
pected their standing military ma¬ 
chines to work automatically, in 
France the military organization 
passed into and remained through suc¬ 
cessive changes under the direction of 
a man of supreme genius, Carnot. 
Consequently the French armies met 
with continuous success and the allied 
armies^ with repeated failure, though 
the British fleets commanded the seas. 

The allies showed no energy, be¬ 
cause even from the outset Prussia 


less, and no one else would dream 
of interfering, Catherine annexed a 
substantial part and Prussia a smaller 
portion of the prey. The final parti¬ 
tion of what still remained came in 
1795. This time it was with Aus¬ 
tria that Catherine struck her bar¬ 
gain, lest there should be trouble over 
her own designs against Turkey. She 
offered a substantial share of Poland 
as the price of acquiescence, while 
Prussia, however reluctantly, would 
have to be content with the remaining 
fraction. As a result Poland disap¬ 
peared into the maws of her three big 
neighbors. 


was more interested in Poland than in 


the French war, from which she could /tmtean while France, winning vic- 
expect to derive no direct advantage. JiW tories abroad, extending her 

Austria, also mindful of Poland, ex- borders and transforming hostile prin- 

pected the British for their own sakes cipalities into friendly or dependent 

to do most of the fighting in the Neth- republics, was passing through a long 
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internal agony. The Jacobins gained 
ascendancy over the Girondists; the 
Girondist Dumouriez, the hero of 
Valmy, tried and failed to organize a 
plot for a monarchist restoration; the 
Girondists were branded as traitors 
and their leaders were thrown into 
prison by the triumphant Jacobins. In 
various quarters there were royalist 
revolts, which were crushed, not with¬ 
out difficulty but without mercy. 
When the Girondists fell, the Jacobins 
had already pinned their faith to 
Robespierre, while Danton, the organ¬ 
izer of the “September massacres,” 
was under suspicion as a “moderate,” 
an “indulgent.” The Convention be¬ 
stowed absolute powers on a Commit¬ 
tee of Public Safety (July, 1793) with 
Robespierre at its head, from which 
Danton was excluded. 

In October the real Reign of Terror 
began. A “revolutionary tribunal” 
sent the Girondist chiefs and Marie 
Antoinette to the guillotine, and after 
them a host of “aristocrats.” Early in 
1794 Robespierre turned upon the 
most repulsive group among his follow¬ 
ers, the Hebertists, who were getting 
out of his control; a fortnight later he 
smote down the “indulgent” Danton. 
The victims of the guillotine multi¬ 
plied. But the agents of the Terror 
began to fear that they would become 
its victims; the orgy of bloodshed was 
followed by a revulsion; a plot was 
formed; Robespierre was suddenly ar¬ 
rested by order of the Convention in 
j u ly_the month which the Republic 
had re-christened Thermidor—and fol¬ 
lowed his victims to the guillotine. 
The mob applauded his death as it 
had applauded theirs; but it wanted 
no more. The Reign of Terror had 
come to an end. 

Freed from Robespierre, the Con¬ 
vention, with moderates in the ascend¬ 
ant, recovered its tost control; but the 
Commune and the Committee of Pub¬ 
lic Safety were reconstituted; almost 
as a matter of course a new constitu¬ 


tion was devised by the indefatigable 
architect of symmetrical systems, the 
abhe Sieyes. The executive was to be 
in the hands of a directory of five, the 
legislature was to consist of two cham¬ 
bers in which members of the Conven¬ 
tion itself were to predominate. The 
natural result was the rising of a hos¬ 
tile mob in Paris in October (“Vendd- 
miaire”), 1795. Barras, the head of 
the Directory, entrusted the defense of 
the city to the young artillery officer 
Napoleon Bonaparte (who soon after¬ 
wards adopted this French spelling of 
his Corsican name); he brought up 
guns and cleared the streets; the rising 
was effectively suppressed and the Di¬ 
rectory’s authority established; and 
Bonaparte at the age of twenty-seven 
was rewarded with the command of the 
Fiench armies in Italy, where little 
progress had been made since the tak- 



A PUPPLT MONARCH 
This painting by Goya shows Carlos IV, in¬ 
capable king of Spam from 178810 180S The 
real rulers of the country were his queen (left) 
and her favorite, Godoy, who committed them¬ 
selves to alliance with France. 

Prado. Madrid; photo, Anderson 
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ing of Savoy itself from the king of 
Sardinia. 

Italy, in fact, was held by the Sar¬ 
dinians or Piedmontese, by the Aus¬ 
trians, and the Naples Bourbons within 
the coalition; by the Papacy, which 
was hostile to the Republic that had 
secularized the Church; 
and by Venice, which with 
Tuscany was a neutral. 

Victories of Bonaparte in 
Italy 

tflTHE appointment of 
Bonaparte to the 
command was imme¬ 
diately justified. H e 
found three armies oppos- 
ing him. He routed the I /'-—- 

central army at Monte- / ft 
notte, driving it to right // // > 

and left upon Turin and // yy/^ 
Milan. He wheeled upon 
Turin,-where the king of — 


Sardinia could only submit to the 
terms he dictated—the surrender of for¬ 
tresses, and Sardinia’s withdrawal from 
the war. Then it was the turn of the 
Austrian Beaulieu, who tried to cover 
Milan. By an audaciously planned 
and brilliantly won victory at the 
Bridge of Lodi, Beaulieu 
was forced to fall back 
fQJ upon Mantua. Milan 

‘ jY . opened its gates to the 
victor. The contingent 
/ u \ from Naples which had 
' \ joined the Austrians re- 

v A, \ treated hastily to the 

| V) south. Bonaparte seized 

X. y\ Brescia in Venetia, the 

Tuscan port of Leghorn 
an d Bologna in the papal 
/j territory—all neutral 

y states. He drove the Aus¬ 

trians from Peschiera into 
Tyrol. Austrian rein¬ 
forcements, released by a 
victory of the archduke Charles over 



LAST HOURS OP MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 


On October 16 , 1793 the guillotine claimed 
Mane Antoinette, whose last portrait, by 
incur, was painted in the Conciergene a few 
days before the execution. Her calm on the 
tumbril is cruelly portrayed in Jacqties-Louis 
•Uavids sketch done as he stood among the 
. crowd (top). 


Musec Carnavalet 


Jourdan at Wurtzburg, were pouring 
in to relieve the force at Mantua, to 
which he laid siege; but he broke them 
up in detail at Areola and Rivoli; in 
February, 1797, Mantua was reduced 
to surrender, though with the honors 
of war. A fortnight later the pope was 
forced to sign the treaty of Tolentirio, 
by which he surrendered Bologna and 
Ferrara. Bonaparte was master of all 
North Italy, which he had * “liber¬ 
ated”; that is, he had imposed upon 
the conquered territories a system of 
self-government on the French model, 
for which they had to pay a heavy 
price in hard cash and art treasures. 
They were now united as the “Cisal¬ 
pine Republic," under the protection 
of France, the mother of republics. 

But Bonaparte was also his own 
master—not the Directory whose nom¬ 
inal servant he was. Two very bril¬ 
liant soldiers, Hoche and Moreau, 
were now in command of the armies 
which the Austrian archduke bad 
driven back, and he did not intend 
them to share the honors in bringing 
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Austria to terms. The naval domina¬ 
tion of Gteat Britain was in doubt; 
she had, indeed, just won a decisive 
naval victory at Cape St. Vincent over 
the Spanish fleet which had gone over 
to Fiance, but her sailois were becom¬ 
ing out of hand and mutinous, and 
the Dutch fleet would soon be avail¬ 
able, and Bonaparte, besides, was not 
alone in underrating the effectiveness 
of sea power, the only power the Brit¬ 
ish were manifesting The matter of 
immediate importance was to effect a 
settlement with Austna. On his own 
lesponsibility he advanced on Trieste, 
defeating the archduke on the way, 
and thence to Leoben There he was 
met by Austrian envoys who were now 
ready enough to accept the terms he 
offered—the surrender of the Nether¬ 
lands and the Milanese and the parti¬ 
tion of Venice as the return for her 


uneasy neutrality. It was easy to find 
an excuse for attacking Venice and ex¬ 
tracting the cession of the Ionian 
islands. The rest of Venice passed to 
Austiia when the teims of Leoben 
(April) were confiimed by the treaty 
of Campo Formio in October. In the 
interval, the mutinies in the British 
fleet had been quelled, and the Dutch 
fleet put out of action at Camperdown. 

Bonaparte's Egyptian Expedition 

onaparte had conducted both his 
military and his political opera¬ 
tions without any legard to instruc¬ 
tions or prohibitions from Paris, and 
the Fiench government had to accept 
the fail accompli. The Directory, in 
fact, was tottering; three of its mem- 
beis (the “triumvirate,” as they were 
called) weie in constant opposition to 
the other two. Monarchial plots were 




BONAPARTE CRUSHES THE PARISIAN RISING OF VENDEMIAIRE 
The new constitution devised by the abbe Sieyes in 1794 did not meet with universal approval, 
and prompt action was necessary to quell the violence of its opponents The government 
troops under young General Bonaparte, were successful in crushing the rising of Vend&uaire 
(October), 1795 , »n Paris Charles Monnet's famous picture engraved by Helman, shows 
the struggle outside the church of S. Roch, Rue St Honore The insurgents, ill equipped 
W ill led, were no match fur regular troops 
D 'v.o IV F MouftU 
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THE VICTOR OF TRAFALGAR 
The genius of Admiral Horatio Nelson ( 1758 - 
1805 ), whose features are here portrayed by 
L. F. Abbott, lay in his courage, knowledge 
and judgment. Daring and humane, he ex¬ 
celled as a commander and was beloved as 
well as obeyed. 

National Portrait Gallery, London 

in the air; prominent generals were 
under suspicion. The triumvirate de¬ 
feated their opponents, and expelled 
Carnot himself from the Directory and 
the country, mainly through the help 
Bonaparte those to give them from a 
distance. When at last he returned in 
triumph to Paris he could have made 
himself master of the state there and 
then; but he did not choose to do so 
yet. He was planning that Egyptian 
expedition the aims of which have been 
variously interpreted; but had it not 
been for the British fleet it might quite 
possibly have made him master not 
only of Paris but of the world. The 
Directory, however, warmly approved 
a scheme which removed their danger¬ 
ous servant to a safe distance. 

When the expedition sailed in May, 
1798, successfully evading the British 
squadron Which was watching Toulon, 
France had already found means for 


ejecting the aged pope from the Papal 
States and turning them into the 
Roman Republic, and for adding the 
Helvetic Republic to the circle of de¬ 
pendencies. Also the Treaty of Campo 
Formio had left over the question of 
the treatment of other German prin¬ 
cipalities to a conference at Rastadt, 
which French diplomacy used to an¬ 
tagonize Austria and Prussia and to 
bring western Germany, and the 
Rhineland in particular, more decis¬ 
ively under French domination. Pitt 
in England and the minister Thugut 
in Austria were already planning a 
new coalition, in which they were to 
find a formidable ally in Tsar Paul, 
who had succeeded Catherine in 1796, 
and to whom the Revolution was 
anathema. 

Nelson, in command in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, with sound instinct pursued 
the French towards Egypt, but was 
led off on a false scent. Bonaparte 
reached Alexandria, having captured 
Malta on the way, in June. Egypt was 
theoretically a province of the Turkish 
Empire; he was coming to deliver it 
not from the sultan, with whom there 
was no war, but from the tyranny of 
the Mamelukes. By the end of July 
he had crushed the Mamelukes in the 
battle of the Pyramids, and was organ¬ 
izing his own rule; but on August 1 
Nelson at last tracked down the 
French fleet in Aboukir Bay, and an¬ 
nihilated it in the Battle of the Nile, 
Thenceforth the British fleet held un¬ 
disputed control of the Mediterranean 
and Bonaparte’s communications with 
Europe were completely severed. 

Coalition Successes and Bonaparte's 

Return 

y this time the new coalition was 
on the point of striking; the first 
and very unsuccessful move was made 
by the contemptible Ferdinand of 
hjaples, who attacked the Roman 
Republic, was himself immediately 
ejected from Naples, and took flight 
to Sicily, where his safety was guaran- 
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teed by Nelson’s victorious fleet. The 
Italian half of his kingdom was 
promptly organized as the Paitheno- 
pean Republic. But after that came 
disasters fot the Fiench in the first 
months of 1790. The archduke 
Charles defeated J ourdan at Stockach; 
Massena was isolated at Zurich; Rus¬ 
sian foices undei Suvarov entered 
Italy, and his victory on the Trebbia 
prevented the junction of Macdonald’s 
army from Naples with Moreau’s in 
the north. Ferdinand was brought 
back to Naples, and with Nelson’s aid 
inflicted savage punishment on the 
rebels who had ejected him. 

The tale of disaster leaked through 


to Bonaparte, who had conqueied 
Egypt and made it his base for the 
conquest of Syria, which in its turn 
was to be his base either for a conquest 
of Asia, including India, or of Europe 
from the east, while France held her 
in the west. He did not conquer Syria, 
because he could not capture Acre 
without command of the sea, and while 
Acre stood his communications with 
Egypt were always liable to be cut. 
But the news from Europe decided 
him that it was time for him to return 
to Paris and take control. With a 
few comrades he took boat—leaving 
Kleber in command in Egypt— 
threaded his way undiscovered across 


NELSON’S MASTERLY VICTORY OVER THE FRENCH AT THE BATTLE 

OF THE NILE 

On August 1 , 1798 , Nelson, despite the numerical inferiority of the English fleet, inflicted on 
the French an overwhelming naval defeat in Aboukir Bay, from which time he became a 
national hero As a result qf this victory the British won command of the Mediterranean, and 
Bonaparte's communications with Europe were severed The incident of the battle which this 
engraving, after the painting by De Loutherbourg, represents is the blowing up of the French 

flagship Orient 







BONAPARTE DISPERSES THE DIRECTORY 
Bonaparte s realization that the French execute e government in 
the hands of the Directory, was unpopular, led him to determine 
upon its overthrow The bold scheme was carried out m the coup 
detat of Brumaire (.November) 1709, and TranQois Bouchot s 
painting represents the disorderly scene which accompanied Bona¬ 
parte's dissolution of the government. 

The Louvre 


the Mediterranean, and landed at 
Fr6jus in Octobei. 

The military situation had been 
completely changed during the inter¬ 
val. Moreau had effected a masleily 
retirement from Ita'y, while Suvarov 
had been forbidden to move till a fi esh 
force -under Korsakov, joined him. 
Mass&ia dealt summarily with Korsa¬ 
kov, who did not reach Italy. Suvarov, 
and his roaster Paul, considered that 
they had been betrayed by Austria, 
and Russia withdrew from the war in 
high dudgeon. 

Bonaparte hastened to Paris, where 
moderates were now in the ascendant 
in the Directory itself and in one of 
the Chambers, but Chambers and Di¬ 
rectory were in constant dissension. 
Sieyes, now at the head of the Direc¬ 
tory, had another mathematically flaw¬ 


less constitution 
ready, but needed a 
general to institute it. 
The arrival of Na¬ 
poleon left no choice 
as to the geneial who 
was to cairy out the 
coup d’etat—the coup 
d’etat of Bmmaire 
(November 9, 1799), 
It was duly canied 
out, not without some 
extremely critical mo¬ 
ments; and its prod¬ 
uct was not the con¬ 
stitution of Sieyes 
with its finished 
scheme of checks and 
balances which must 
have completely para¬ 
lyzed any action 
whatever, but one 
which, while pieserv¬ 
ing something of its 
outward foim, placed 
the legislaluie in the 
control of the execu¬ 
tive, and the executive 
in the hands of one 
man, the “First Con¬ 
sul,” with two phan¬ 
toms beside him who also bore the 
name of consul, with haidly even a 
semblance of authority. It was not 
long before the Fiist Consul adopted 
the monarchical signature. Hence¬ 
forth he is to be known as Napoleon, 
though more than four years were to 
pass before he assumed the title of 
emperor. 

The new constitution was "ratified 
by an overwhelming plebiscite. The 
Revolution had been bora of popular 
grievances—the seigneurial rights and 
the aristocratic and clerical privileges 
which had actually been abolished be¬ 
fore the fall of the monarchy. Their 
abolition had involved the destruction 
of the old system of government, for 
which it had been attempted to substi¬ 
tute democracy. The result had been 
not democracy but despotism exercised 
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by a succession of small groups—first 
concentrating in Robespierre’s Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety and then, very 
uncertainly, in the Directory, The 
cumulation came with the despotism 
of a successful general with a genius 
for administration, who chose to re¬ 
tain a semblance of democratic or re¬ 
publican forms, like Augustus in Rome 
eighteen centuries before him, and 
France was satisfied as Rome had been 
satisfied. 

/Jip'he military situation was still crit- 
'w ical, though Russia had retired 
Massena in Italy was isolated at 
Genoa, the Austrians being m greater 
strength The First Consul made sep¬ 
arate peace overtures to Austria and to 



TALLEYRAND THE DIPLOMATIST 
As foreign minister under the first Consul, 
Charles Maurice de Talleyrand ( 1754 - 1838 ) 
had wide scope for his remarkable diplomatic 
talents Later, he headed, the anti-NapoIeomc 
faction Francois Gerard painted this portrait. 

From Seidhtz, "PorlrUwmk,”Brltckmann A G 



STEPSON OF NAPOLEON 
Appointed viceroy of Italy by Napoleon in 
1805 Eugene de Bcau'iamais ( 1781 - 1804 ) 
ruled the kingdom well and exhibited great • 
military talent In 1807 he wa* created 
prince of Venice 

Mmiatuie by Jsabey, Wallace Collection, London 

Great Britain; neither trusted him and 
neither would mafe terms without the 
other. The negotiations fell through, 
and m 1800 Napoleon invaded Italy 
while Moreau advanced into Germany 
No relief was sent to Massena, who 
was starved into surrender in June, 
but a fortnight later Napoleon de¬ 
feated the Austrians at Marengo. He 
procured thereby an armistice, which 
he employed in placating the tsar—in 
whose eyes he was now the representa¬ 
tive not of Jacobinism but of autoc¬ 
racy—while he beguiled Spain with 
concessions which meant nothing. The 
British fleet captured Malta; he had 
just promised it to the tsar, but it was 
retained by its captors. 

Hostilities were renewed, and 
Moreau won a brilliant victory over 
the Austrians at Hohenlinden, which 
forced them to conclude a separate 
peace at Lun6ville in February, 1801, 
cn much the same terms as the earlier 
peace of Campo Formic. Great Brit- 
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ain was isolated, the tsar was on the 
point of turning upon her, and she was 
threatened by the “armed neutrality” 
of the Baltic states, who resented her 
doctrines about the respective rights of 
neutrals and belligerents on the seas. 
However, she dis¬ 
patched an expedi¬ 
tion to Egypt which 
was completely suc¬ 
cessful ; her fleet 
broke up the armed 
neutrality by its at¬ 
tack upon the Danes 
in the Battle of the 
Baltic; Paul was as¬ 
sassinated, and his 
youthful successor, 

Alexander I, made 
haste to seek a 
reconciliation with 
Great Britain. 

There was no longer 
sufficient reason for 
refusing peace; and 
the war ended—for 
the time—with the 
Peace of Amiens in 
March, 1802. 

The treaty included definite pacts 
on both sides, and indefinite under¬ 
standings. The pacts were not carried 
out, because each side refused to make 
the first move. Napoleon’s own pro¬ 
ceedings were in the British view gross 
violations of the understandings. 
While he reinstated the pope, he re¬ 
constructed the Cisalpine and Ligurian 
Republics, accepting for himself the 
presidencies of both. The German 
questions were again to be settled, as 
after Campo Formio, by a conference 
at Regensburg, which again appeared 
to mean only that the French grip on 
western Germany was to be tightened; 
British protests were denounced as 
being in violation of the treaty terms. 
In May, 1803, fourteen months after 
the treaty of Amiens, war was again 
declared between Great Britain and 
the French Republic. Diplomacy was 
not a strong point with the British, 


who invariably found themselves out- 
maneuvered and put apparently m the 
wrong by that past master in the art 
whose services Napoleon enjoyed— 
Talleyrand. 

For Great Britain the sea was the 
only possible field of 
warfare, and her 
fleet established an 
effective guard over 
the French ports, 
while Napoleon was 
organizing a great 
army of invasion, in 
the vain hope of 
finding or creating 
an opportunity for 
carrying it across 
the Channel unmo¬ 
lested, and stabiliz¬ 
ing his own position 
in Fiance and in 
Europe. He recon¬ 
ciled himself with 
the Church by re¬ 
storing the pope in 
Rome and declaring 
the old faith to be 
the official religion 
of the state. The royalists were wel¬ 
come to return, whatever their past 
record might have been, on condition 
only of loyalty to the new order. His 
taxation was heavy but even-handed, 
and the old leakages in the collection 
of revenue were very thoroughly 
stopped. Through his own nomi¬ 
nees he controlled local administra¬ 
tion and the courts of justice. His 
expenditure was lavish and magnifi¬ 
cent, but in the main directed to eco¬ 
nomically profitable public works, mid, 
of course, to military efficiency. And 
he appropriated and made his own two 
great conceptions which he really owed 
to the reformers whose admirable work 
under the Convention had been over¬ 
shadowed by the more dramatic and 
terrible aspects of its history—educa¬ 
tional reconstruction and that codifica¬ 
tion and reform of the law which we 
know as the Code Napoleon, the pene- 



THE DUC D’ENGHIEN 
Fear of Bourbon rojalism in France led 
to the kidnapping of the due d'Enghien, 
a prince of the Blood at Baden After 
a mock court martial he was executed 
at Vincennes, March ai, 1804 
Otaatt from life in 1798, engr by N Bcrtran 
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tration of -which into the dependent 
republics and states, in fact, made the 
Revolution in them a permanent re¬ 
ality. 

Napoleon, however, required for 
himself the form as well as the sub¬ 
stance of royalty. Bourbon royalism 
in France was still, it seemed, a dan¬ 
ger. In 1804 the due d’Enghien, a 
prince of the blood, was kidnapped on 
German soil, carried over the border 
andj after a mock military trial, exe¬ 
cuted. Immediately afterwards Napo¬ 
leon procured the plebiscite which put 
an end to the republican fiction and 
made him emperor. But the death of 
d'Enghien was in the eyes of the young 
tsar, Alexander I, a firm believer in 
the divinity that doth hedge princes as 
well as kings, an un¬ 
forgivable crime; and 
the tsar, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Pitt, who 
had returned to the 
helm (after a brief re¬ 
tirement, owing to 
George Ill’s refusal 
to concede Catholic 
emancipation in Ire¬ 
land), set about or¬ 
ganizing a new coali¬ 
tion. 

Through 1805 the 
Coalition was taking 
shape on the one 
hand, and on the 
other Napoleon was 
endeavoring to obtain 
that temporary domi¬ 
nation on the Euro¬ 
pean seas without 
which the invasion of 
England could not 
even be attempted. 

Napoleon’s grip on 
the dependent states 
was palpably tighten¬ 
ing. The German 
provinces on the left 
bank of the Rhine 
had been annexed; 
the Ligurian Repub¬ 


lic had been absorbed; the Cisalpine 
Republic, after conversion into the Ital¬ 
ian Republic, converted itself into a 
monarchy and offered the historic Iron 
Crown of Lombardy to Napoleon, who 
accepted it and appointed his stepson, 
Eugene Beauhamais, viceroy. The 
assumption of the imperial title was 
almost a challenge to the Austrian em¬ 
peror. Pitt and Alexander adjusted 
the differences in their respective 
views; Austria was on the point of 
coming in, though the Spanish govern¬ 
ment was completely subservient to 
Napoleon. The armies were mobiliz¬ 
ing, when Napoleon made his move 
against the “tyrant, of the seas”—and 
failed. 

The Coalition was still incomplete 



NAPOLEON AS EMPEROR OP THE FRENCH 
As a result of a plebiscite taken on the subject of the imperial 
title, Napoleon became emperor of the French on May tS, 1804 . 
At the coronation ceremony, which took place in Notre Dame 
on December 3 , 1 S 04 , Napoleon waved aside the pope and crowned 
1 himself. This portrait is by H. Lefevre. 

Music de Versailles; photo. Near dein 
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when, in March, 1805, the Toulon fleet 
under Villeneuve came out—not to 
fight Nelson, but to draw him away to 
the West Indies, leave him there, effect 
a junction with the Brest fleet, and 
clear the Channel for the aimy of in¬ 
vasion. Nelson went in pursuit, Ville¬ 
neuve evaded him and returned; but 
the news reached England \ illeneuve 
tound a squadron on the watch, knew 
that there could now be no chance of 
bringing out the Brest fleet, and made 
for Qorunna Napoleon knew that his 
scheme had failed and launched the 



army of invasion not upon England 
but upon Austna. 

The Austuan frontier force at Ulm 
was trapped and foiced to capitulate 
(October), Napoleon marched on 
Vienna, and entered it on November 
13. The Russians were already at 
hand, from Vienna Napoleon matched 
to meet them, and shattered them at 
the brilliant victoiy of Austerhtz (De- 
cembei 3). Russia felt that A.ustiia 
had failed her, and retired, Piussia 
might have joined the Coalition but 
for Austeilitz—as matters stood, she 
swallowed the bait dangled betoie her 
by Napoleon, that Hanover should be 
handed over to hei Austria lay at the 
conqueror’s meicy, he was content to 
take from her by the tieaty of Press- 
burg all her possessions in Italy and 
on the Adriatic. 

Great Britain was again isolated, 
though Russia had not yet formally 
made peace But, six weeks before 
Austerlitz, Nelson had shattered the 
combined French and Spanish fleets at 
Trafalgar. No hostile fleet could again 
take the seas after that gieat victory. 
Napoleon professed to ignoie it, he 



BRILLIANT NAVAL VICTORY THAT MAPE BRITAIN MISTRESS OR 

THE SEA 

Nelson’s annihilating defeat of the combined Trench and Spanish fleets at Trafalgar, on October 
2 t, 1805 , established British maritime supremacy Reproduced for the first time in 1928 , this 
sketch representing the battle was drawn by Admiral Spencer Smyth, who was himself there 
Bearing down upon the enemy in two parallel lines (see plan and inset map above) Nelson and 
Collmgwood broke the French line at two points and nearly every enemy ship was captured 

or destroyed 

Courtesy of "The Daily Telegraph" 
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believed that he had another way of 
bringing England to her knees—but it 
nas a way that could not in fact suc¬ 
ceed, so long as her fleets swept the 
seas unchallenged and she held an un¬ 
qualified monopoly 
of the ocean trade 
mutes and in the 
M e d i t e r ranean; 
though his own su¬ 
premacy on the con¬ 
tinent might seem 
indisputable. 

To that suprem¬ 
acy a challenge 
came from an un¬ 
expected quarter. 

Theie was a war 
party in Prussia 
which resented the 
pusillanimity of the 
government. Fred¬ 
erick William III— 
his father died in 
1797—was feebly 
conscientious but 
timid—and very 
much in the hands 
of a minister who 
habitually over- 
reached himself by 
the short-sighted 
cunning which he mistook for state¬ 
craft. The discovery that Hanover 
was not to be handed over after all 
gave the war party the upper hand. 
Prussia declared war. 

Before she did so, Napoleon had 
turned Ferdinand out of Naples, set 
up his own brother Joseph as king, and 
made another kingdom for another 
brother, Louis, out of the Netherlands 
and the Batavian Republic. The west- 
era German principalities combined in 
the Confederation of the Rhine, with 
the military forces at the service of 
the French emperor; and the German 
emperor Francis proclaimed himself 
"Austrian” instead of "Holy Roman” 
emperor, just over one thousand years 
having elapsed since Charlemagne’s 
coronation at Rome in 8oo. 


In the two battles of Jena and Auer- 
stadt, the Prussian armies were shat¬ 
tered on a single day (October 14, 
1806). A fortnight later Napoleon 
was in Berlin, with Prussia under his 
heel. Her king 
found an asylum 
with the tsar. Na¬ 
poleon issued the 
Berlin decrees, fol¬ 
lowed next yeai by 
the Milan decrees, 
which were intended 
to bring Great 
Britain to her knees 
by closing all Euro¬ 
pean ports to Biitish 
commerce and de¬ 
claring all British 
ports to be under 
blockade. The Brit¬ 
ish leplied by suc¬ 
cessive orders in 
council which de¬ 
clared all ports that 
refused to admit 
British shipping to 
be under block- 
ade. The British 
had a fleet to en¬ 
force their blockade, 
and Napoleon had 
none—and the British made sure that 
he'should continue to have none by 
seizing the neutral Danish fleet. 

A brief Russian campaign convinced 
the tsar that his allies were quite use¬ 
less, and Napoleon that an agreement 
with the tsar was preferable to a duel. 
The tsar had no good will to England, 
but was benevolently disposed to Pius- 
sia. Nanoleon found no serious diffi¬ 
culty in rcachmg an amicable arrange¬ 
ment with Alexander in a conference 
held on a raft in midstream on the 
Niemen, the issue of which was the 
treaty of Tilsit (1807). In effect—the 
actual details are unknown—the tsar 
was to have a free hand in the East 
and Napoleon in the West. Russia 
was to maintain what Napoleon called 
the “Continental System” of excluding 



NELSON’S DEATH MASK 
A death mask of Lord Nelson was taken 
immediately after Ins death at Tratalgar. 
This cast is now presen ed m the Ports¬ 
mouth Dockyard Museum. 

Photo, btiphen Cubb 
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British goods from the Continent (on 
the mistaken assumption that the Con¬ 
tinent would or could do without 
them). Frederick William was to be 
reinstated in some half of his kingdom, 
virtually as Napoleon’s vassal. Half 
of the rest was to provide a kingdom 
of Westphalia for the youngest Bona¬ 
parte, Jerome; the other half—the 
“Grand Duchy of Warsaw”—went to 
the king (hitherto elector) of Saxony, 
whom Napoleon expected to be useful 
Once more Britain was isolated. But 
while the Continental System did 
gravely increase her difficulties, it 
strangled Europe, to which British or 
British-borne goods were a necessity— 
and Europe began to feel that it was 
Napoleon who was strangling her. 

Denmark’s hostility to England was 
now a matter of course. Sweden per¬ 
sisted in friendliness to her, but could 
be left to the tender mercies of Russia. 
Presently she took matters into her 
own hands, deposed Gustavus IV, set 
his uncle Charles XIII on the throne, 



FREDERICK WILLIAM III OF 
PRUSSIA 

His subjects loved Frederick William III of 
Prussia (1770-18401 for his kind heart and 
simple ways Yet his statecraft was marred 
by weakness and inconsistency, which left him 
largely at the mercy of stronger personalities 



JOSEPH BONAPARTE 

After his attainment of supreme power Na¬ 
poleon made his eldest brotliei Joseph (1768- 
1844) king of Naples, and, m 1808, king «f 
Spam, wheie his nominal authonty lasted until 

Wellington's victory at Vitlona in 1813. 

Engraving after Mine. Kinson, British Museum 

and invited his adoption of the bril¬ 
liant French maishal Bernadotte as 
his heir; virtually Bernadotte became 
king of Sweden. 

Spain was subservient, but Portugal 
still obstinately refused to enter the 
Continental System. A French army 
under Junot marched across Spain to 
Lisbon; the Portuguese royal family, 
having no other course open, escaped 
to a British squadron in the harbor of 
Lisbon, and sailed for Brazil. Junot 
took over the administration. Napo¬ 
leon wanted a more complete control 
in Spain, where Carlos IV and the 
crown prince Ferdinand were quarrel¬ 
ing. He enticed them over the border 
to Bayonne, where he prevailed on 
both to abdicate, while a complaisant 
gathering of nobles elected the king of 
Naples, Joseph Bonaparte, to the 
throne, and the vacated throne of 
Naples was passed to Marshal Murat. 
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FRENCH KING OF SWEDEN 


Napoleon in person would have suc¬ 
ceeded in “driving him. into the sea" 
is a question not. easy to answer with 
confidence. 

In Spain, then, King Joseph's forces 
suddenly discovered that they, were 
masters of the ground they stood upon 
just as long as they were standing on 
it; and a British force, landing on the 
north of Portugal, defeated Junot and 
forced him to evacufte Lisbon. Napo¬ 
leon himself took charge for a brief 
interval, swept Spain frorn north to 
south, and was retiring in triumph 
when Sir John Moore from Portugal 
fell upon his communications. Napo¬ 
leon left Soult to deal with him and ' 
departed from Spain, never to return; 
Moore escaped, with Soult at his heels, 
to Corunna (January, 1809), where 
the troops were embarked, though he 
fell, after repulsing Soult’s attack. 



This painting by Kinson shows Jean Baptiste 
Bernadotte (1763-1844), who by his eminent 
military abilities rasef to the rank of marshal 
in Napoleon's armies. Chosen as successor 
to the king of Sweden, he became Charles XIV 
in 1818 

Mnsie de Versailles; photo, Neuriein 

Beginning, of the Peninsular War 
GLa matters stood in the summer of 

1808, when the Spanish-people, 
though without guidance, rose against 
the foreign usurper, and the British 
government resolved to intervene; with 
the result that for the next five years a 
quartet of a million or more of Napo¬ 
leon’s troops and some of his best gen¬ 
erals were constantly locked up in 
Spain, vainly endeavoring to crush the 
insurgents arid to drive the British out 
of the base provided by Portugal; 
whence year by year the British gen¬ 
eral Arthur Wellesley—-presently vis¬ 
count and finally duke of Wellington— 
delivered deadly thrusts against one or 
other of the French armies. The divi¬ 
sion of the French command in the 
Peninsula between generals whose jeal¬ 
ousy of each other prevented them 
from cooperating was doubtless invalu¬ 
able to Wellington—but whether 


GREAT PRUSSIAN STATESMAN 
Drastic reforms were effected in Prussia by 
the wise statesmanship of Carl Freidrich von 
Stein (1757-1831), shown in this-lithograph 
by Heyne. He attained poWer after , the Treaty 
of Tilsit, and initiated the reorganization of 
the army. :■ > 

Frt>m Seidlitz, "PortrUluierk."BrOcktiunn A.G.' 
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BRITISH GENERALS WHO DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES IN THE 

PENINSULAR WAR 

In ifo8 Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore (1761-1809) was in command of the British troops 
111 Portugal, he fell in a notorious rearguard action at Corunna in 1809. This great soldier, 
shown m Sir T Lawrences painting (riglitl did distinguished work 111 liaimng the wtantr) 
Left: Robert Home’s portrait shows Arthur Welleslev (1769-1852) in 1806—lie became duke 
of 'Wellington m 1814 His series ot MCtones against Napoleon’s aimies cumlinaled in Waterloo. 

National Pot bait Gallo}, London 


In April Wellseley arived at Lisbon 
to take the command; in May he suz- 
prised Soult at Opotto and flung him 
out of Portugal; and in July he won at 
Talavera. in the center of Spain, the 
victoiy which earned him his title. 
But two other armies wete converging 
on him, and he had to fall back into 
Portugal. In the autumn an expedi¬ 
tion, by no means ill conceived but 
grievously mismanaged, was sent to 
Walcheren for the reduction of Ant¬ 
werp; it failed disastrously. Welling¬ 
ton had perforce contented himself 
with the preparation of the impregna¬ 
ble "‘lines of Torres Vedras,” covering 
Lisbon, where he held Massena up 
through the winter of 1810-11 till the 
French were in effect starved into re¬ 
treat. Marmont took Mass&ia’s place, 
and was decisively defeated at Sala¬ 
manca in 1812; and only in 1813, 


when Napoleon had already suffered 
his Moscow disaster, the battle was 
fought at Vittoria which drove the 
French armies acioss the Pyrenees. 

Napoleon’s plans went forwaid, irre¬ 
spective of the war in the Peninsula 
which was sapping his power and set¬ 
ting to other European peoples the ex¬ 
ample of indomitable defiance—Spain 
being, li ke Russia , a country whi ch has 
no or ganic ally vitaT'spoi. Tie could 
neverapparently, rfci himself of the 
conviction that nothing but incompe¬ 
tence prevented successive generals of 
the highest repute from crushing the 
Spanish tebels and wiping out their 
British allies. 

Turn of Napoleon’s Fortunes 

ffairs in Europe, after Tilsit, 
seemed at first to go smoothly. 
Napoleon permitted in Prussia the ap- 
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pointment of Stein as a ministei fiom 
whom he looked for financial retoims 
by which he himself would ultimately 
piofit. Stein set about a much wider 
leorganization, abolishing the lestiic- 
tions which conduced to multiplied 
class divisions, developing municipal 
self-government, ci eating a council of 
ministers with collective responsibility, 
fostering a new sense of common cit¬ 
izenship and unity, and, by no means 
least, inaugurating a new system of 
army organization. Napoleon awoke 
to the danger and Stein had to fiee, 
but the work was cairied on by Har- 
denberg and Scharnhorst Still all 
seemed to be well when Napoleon was 
called from an ostentatiously friendly 
conference of the monarchs at Erfurt 
by the revolt of Spain in r8o8. When 


he retuined from Spain, all was not so 
well. 

Austria, too, was reorganizing. Na¬ 
poleon had taken Tyrol from her and 
presented it to his protege the Bava- 
lian elector. Austrian armies marched 
on Bavaiia in April, 1809; the Tyrol¬ 
ese, ever loyal to the Hapsburgs, rose 
and flung out the Bavarians. Befote 
the month was out Napoleon, march¬ 
ing on Vienna, inflicted a series of 
defeats, on successive days, on the 
archduke Charles. Before he could 
leach Vienna, however, he met with a 
seimus reverse at Aspem-Essling but 
in July he won at Wagram a victory 
which was, but need not have been, 
decisive. His rewaid was the Treaty 
of Vienna (October) making Austria 
almost a dependency, which was sup- 



SUFFERINGS OF THE FRENCH ARMY IN THE RETREAT FROM m6sCQW 

The impossibility of wintering in Moscow, ruined by fire and pillage, compelled Napoleon to 
begin the celebrated retreat in October, 1812 The troops of his Grand Army suffered terrible 
hardships and losses in the ensuing march, pursued by the enemy, and enduring the cold of a 
Russian winter. Atkinson’s picture, published in 1813, conveys some idea of the appalling 
conditions under which the shivering, starling troops encamped for the night 
Aquatint by AT. Dubourg, British Museum 
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plemented next year by his marriage to 
the Austrian emperor’s sister, Marie 
Louise—an alliance for the sake of 
which he divorced Josephine. 

The Corsican adventurer had forced 
his way into the innermost circle of the 
royal families, but he could not keep 
British goods out of Europe. Even his 
brother Louis, the king of Holland, 
was opening the gate to them. Louis 
was deposed and his kingdom annexed 
to France; but the tsar was tiring of 
the deprivation of goods his people 
wanted, and he, too, began to admit 
them. Bernadotte in Sweden had no 
love for the emperor, and identified 
himself with the interests of his adop¬ 
tive country; he came to an under¬ 
standing with the tsar. From 1810 the 
rift between the autocrats grew. In 
1812 it had become a gulf, and Napo¬ 
leon resolved to bring the tsar to 
reason. 



LOUIS XVIII OF FRANCE 
This portrait by Frangois Gerard, first painter 
to the king, shows Louis XVIII, in whose 
person the Bourbon monarchy was restored to 
m T814, Upon Napoleon's escape from 
Jtiba he fled the country but returned after 
Waterloo. , 

From Sndlita, "porlraiwerh," Brilckmann A.G. 



PRINCE METTERNICH 
A diplomat of genius, Clemens Lothar Wenzel 
Metternich (1773-1859) became foreign min¬ 
ister of Austria in 1809, and, after Napoleon’s 
fell in 1815, dominated European politics. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence painted this portrait of him. 

From Seidhta, "Portratwcrk " Brncbtnann A.G. 

As with Spain, so with Russia. Na¬ 
poleon did not see that she was vitally 
in vulne rable. He took Moscow for her 
Jieart; he gathered the mightiest army 
he had yet commanded and launched 
it upon her. Prussia and Austria gave 
him their alliance but no active sup¬ 
port. A month before Wellington’s vic¬ 
tory at Salamanca the Grand Army 
was over the Niemen (June). The 
Russian armies retreated continuously, 
enticing Napoleon farther and farther 
from his base, to Smolensk, giving bat¬ 
tle only in rearguard action's. In Sep¬ 
tember they halted and faced him at 
the Bridge of Borodino, whence after 
an exceptionally sanguinary, struggle 
they were able to draw off and revert 
to their old methods, clearing the 
country of supplies and harassing his 
communications. A week after Boro¬ 
dino, Napoleon reached Moscow. On 
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the same night half the city -was in 
flames, Moscow might bum, but it 
was the occupying army that suffered, 
and there was no foe at whom Napo¬ 
leon could strike. 

After another month the Grand 
Army began its retreat (October 19). 
It could only march back over the old 
devastated ground, with the Russians 
harassing it on flank and rear, for its 
own numbers had aheady been hid¬ 
eously depleted, and the alternative 
route southwards was held in force by 
the Russians. Dwindling always, it 
struggled on its desperate way; it was 
still on the march when the Russian 
winter fell and made still more com¬ 
plete what was already an irreparable 
disaster. It was only an infinitesimal 
remnant of the Grand Army that 
struggled back over the Prussian fron¬ 
tier in December. Napoleon had has¬ 
tened ahead and was already working 
titanically to retrieve the catastrophe. 

Prussia was an ally—but Yorck, the 


Prussian commander in the eastern 
district, threw over the government 
and declared for Russia. Frederick 
William tried to repudiate his action, 
but Piussia had been reborn in the last 
foui yeais, and the king found himself 
unable to stem the tide of public opin¬ 
ion. He yielded to it, and in Febiuary 
transferred his alliance to Russia by 
the treaty of Kalisch. In March Prus¬ 
sia declared war on Napoleon. 

The terrific power of the man Napo¬ 
leon was never moie tiemendously 
manifested than during the next twelve 
months. He had lost an army of half 
a million men, all Europe was now 
gathering against him, though Austria, 
guided now by Metternich, was hold¬ 
ing aloof, reckoning that she could 
dictate the terms of her own alliance 
with either side. But Napoleon raised 
new armies, though he had to draw 
heavily on the army in Spain. The 
princes of the Rhenish confederation 
were hesitating. He rejected offers of 



PLENIPOTENTIARIES OF THE GREAT POWERS AT THE CONGRESS 

OF VIENNA 

The astonishing return of Napoleon from Elba interrupted the deliberations of the congress 
which met at Vienna in i8t<t to reorganize the political system of Europe after the upheaval it 
had undergone during the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. Its agreements were signed, 
however, on June <9, 181$, by Austria, Prussia, Russia, Britain, France, Sweden, Spam ana 
Portugal This lithograph-by Domdorf after Jean Baptiste Isabey's picture shows a session 

of the Congress. 
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THE OPPOSING ARMIES AT WATERLOO 
In this plan, showing the disposition of the opposing forces south 
ut Waterloo, Wellington s army (top), with infantry m front and 
cat airy behind faces the farm of La Haye Satnte and the chateau 
of Hougoumont Oil the right is the road to Wavre, whence came 
Blucher's relieving contingent 


mediation from Metternich; he in¬ 
flicted two defeats on the Prussians 
and Russians; he rejected fresh terms 
offered by Metternich, and Austira, 
followed by Sweden, joined the new 
coalition. Wellington shattered the 
main French army in Spain at Vittoria 
(June) and drove it 
through the Pyrenees. 

Napoleon won an¬ 
other great victory 
over the allied forces 
at Dresden in Au¬ 
gust, but in October 
his foes were swarm¬ 
ing round him; after 
the “battle of the na¬ 
tions” at Leipzig, the 
struggle became des¬ 
perate. He still 
struck hard at his 
enemies in detail, but 
if he checked them in 
one quarter they were 
still sweeping on. 
towards Paris in 
another. Metternich 


won over the hesitat¬ 
ing Geiman princes— 
Geiman nationalism 
had left them cold, 
but his promises ot 
“unieserved sover¬ 
eignty” appealed to 
them. Wellington was 
in France, though 
with Soult in front of 
him. Marmont at 
Paris capitulated on 
March 31. 

In plain terms, Na¬ 
poleon was over¬ 
whelmed; his mar¬ 
shals saw it, and 
when they insisted on 
surrender, practically 
deserting him, resist¬ 
ance was no longer 
possible. He abdi¬ 
cated,unconditionally 
(April 11). The 
allies permitted him 
to retain the imperial title, but nothing 
else, and exiled him to the “principal¬ 
ity” of Elba in the Mediterranean. 

APOLEON being out of the way, the 
victorious powers took charge of 
Europe. Between them they laid 



THE DERELICT CHATEAU OF HOUGOUMONT 

upotl the chateau of Hougoumont, protect 
° gtoa s . "a** at Waterloo, reduced it to this skeletal 
uilding shown m 5 Wnatton’s sketch made after the battle 
Jerome Bonaparte’s efforts to storm the chateau were repuisei 
by the valor of a detachment of the Guards. 

From Wharton, "Twelve Views of Waterloo ," iSifi 
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down the main lines for immediate 
settlement by the Treaty of Paris, 
postponing details to a congress, to be 
held at Vienna in winter. Royalist 
influences procured the restoration of 
the Bourbon monarchy in ‘France in 
the person of Louis XVIII, brother of 
Louis XVI, who was required to ac¬ 
cept a constitution: the Fiench 
boundaries were to be as befoie the 
first hostilities broke out in 1792. 
The war had given many French and 
Dutch colonies to Great Britain; for 
the most part she testored them, 
though she retained Cape Colony, 
which she had occupied in 1806 with 
the assent of the exiled stadtholder, 
in return for cash. In Italy, Austria 
retained Venetia, while Murat—who 
had first joined and then deserted 
Napoleon in the last campaigning— 
remained in Naples. 

The congress met at Vienna in 
November. The interests to be con¬ 
sulted were those not of populations 
but of princes. Hanover went back 
to George III, with the title of king. 
Holland went back to William of 
Orange, with the title of king, and 
with the Netherlands—Belgium—an¬ 
nexed to his kingdom. Victor Em¬ 
manuel was restored in Sardinia, 
Savoy and Piedmont. This was com¬ 
paratively simple, but the claims or 
demands of Russia, Prussia and Aus¬ 
tria in relation to Saxony, which had 
held by Napoleon, and to the grand 
duchy of Warsaw, were so difficult to 
reconcile that befoie long it seemed 
that Napoleon’s conquerors would be 
fighting each other. 

Napoleon’s Return and Final Defeat 

t was Napoleon himself who com¬ 
pelled them to reconciliation. 
Encouraged by the dissensions of the 
powers and the disfavor with which 
France viewed the Bourbon restora¬ 
tion, he resolved to grasp at dominion 
once more. He slipped from Elba as 
before he had slipped from Egypt, 
landed at Cannes on March t, called 


upon France to support him, appealed 
to the soldiers sent against him by 
the government, and to the marshals; 
of whom those who had not taken the 
new oath of allegiance, and Nev, who 
had done so, joined his standaid. He 
marched on Paris at the head of a 
constantly increasing force, and Louis 
fled. The powers^ at Vienna pro¬ 
claimed him the public enemy of 
Europe on March 13; on March 30 
he proc’aimed himself emperor in 
Paris. He made overtures for his 
recognition by Europe as a constitu¬ 
tional monarch, but that was a risk 
the powers would not take. The 
stake was to be all or nothing. 

Russia and Austria wem a long 
way off—their armies would not be 
ready for months; Prussia was com¬ 
paratively ready to take the field, and 
the British a-my, alwavs numerically 
small. Napoleon wi ought again 
titanically to create an army which 



FAMOUS PRUSSIAN GENERAL 

Tlie relentless energy characteristic of Geb- 
liard Lebrecht von Bliicher ( 1743 - 1819 ) _ is 
well brought out in Groge's painting’ of him, 
His intervention with the Pmsitauarmy at 
Waterloo decided the day in favpr of Well¬ 
ington. 

From Sti'dlito. "Pertrotviei h” Bruckmoim 
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should shatter the Prussians and Brit¬ 
ish first, and then advance to a new 
Austerlitz unless Russia and Austiia 
should come to terms with him first. 
Wellington took the command, in Bel¬ 
gium, of a mixed force, half British, 
the other half Xorth Germans, Bel¬ 
gians and Dutch, the two last being, 
at best, half-hearted in the cause. 
Theie was no half-heartedness about 
the Prussians who came up under 
Blucher But Napoleon was swifter 
than his adversaries. He was ready 
to stake before Wellington and 
Blucher had completed their junction. 

On June 15 he sprang on Chaileroi, 
which the Prussians held; next day he 
flung himself on the Piussian position 
at Ligny—the blow which was to split 
the Piussians from the British and 
drive them back on Namui and Brus¬ 
sels lespectively. He smote the Prus¬ 
sians and Bliicher fell back, not on 
Namur, but on Wavie. 

The British had held up Ney at 
Quatre Bras, preventing him from 
turning the Prussian flank at Ligny. 
Wellington, covering Brussels, concen¬ 
trated on the Waterloo Ridge, where 


it was Bluchei’s aim to effect his 
junction. This he did—Grouchy, who 
had been dispatched in pursuit, having 
strayed on a false scent—in the late 
afternoon of June 18 when Wellington 
had been barely holding his ground 
for half a day against Napoleon’s on¬ 
slaught. The unexpected appeal ance 
of the Prussians on Napoleon’s light 
flank, when he had supposed them to 
be in the grip of Giouchy’s pursuing 
foice, was decisive; the British hurled 
back the last desperate attack of the 
Old Guard, on the French left, while 
the Prussians stormed in on their 
light; the defeat became a rout, and 
the rout a headlong flight. Napoleon’s 
army had ceased to exist. When the 
empetor reached Paris he found him¬ 
self without supporters. Foi the sec¬ 
ond time he abdicated, and then, 
finding escape impossible, sunendeied 
to the commander of the British fligate 
Bellerophon. The “Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars” were ended. 

he era of those wars in Europe 
was also in England and Scotland 
the era which established the Indus- 
trial Revolution, 
which, having its be¬ 
ginning in the British 
Isles, revolutionized 
the economic condi¬ 
tions and m many 
respects the whole so¬ 
cial structure of the 
world in the course 
of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. In its begin¬ 
nings it substituted 
manufacture for agri¬ 
culture as the main 
industry of the is¬ 
lands, along with the 
commerce which led 
Napoleon to refer 
contemptuously to 
the English as a “na¬ 
tion of shop-keepers.” 
It had already been 
inaugurated by the? 



SATIRE ON THE IRISH UNION 

This print of 1799 shows Pitt driving the Union Coach with the 
Scottish members safely inside On top of the coach a figure, 
apparently Melville, throws the shells of nuts to the Irish mem¬ 
bers seated precariously at the back, Catholic emancipation, prom¬ 
ised as a condition of union, was not forthcoming, 

British if weam 
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inventions which first developed water 
power and then applied steam power to 
the production of goods hitherto manu¬ 
factured by hand. The steam-driven 
machinery and the enormcfus accom¬ 
panying increase in the use of iron, of 
steel the product of 
iron, and of coal, 
deprived the agri¬ 
cultural population 
of the by-industries , , 

by which the yeo- ' j| 

man and the cot- 1 

tager had hitherto 
supplemented their jWo JM 

livelihood; large- / j&AJs -aE 

scale farming was 

proving itself infi- jfei 

nitely more produc- 
tive than small-scale , \ 
farming; and the 
yeoman practically INK ' 

disappeared, while > \ 

the cottagers were fflpL Uln 

driven from the 

countryside to seek, "TIPPOO SAH) 

but by no means al- when the British 

ways to find, em- 1790 Tippu Sultan 

by a counter-invas 
ployment m the during the storm 0 

towns which grew graving after dra 

up round the new 
machinery. 

The numbers of the population in¬ 
creased rapidly; machinery increased 
production tenfold with half the labor, 
while the market for the goods ex- 


"TIPPOO SAHIB” OF MYSORE 
When the British entered Mysore in 
1790 Tippu Sultan (1733-99). retaliated 
by a counter-invasion. He was killed 
during the storm of Seringapatam. En¬ 
graving after drawing by Mauraisse 


transport, was still undeveloped 

though the first steam-boats had been 

built. 

A reluctant Ireland was incorpo¬ 
rated in the United Kingdom in 1801, 
but without the Catholic emancipa¬ 

tion promised and 
demanded as a con- 
| dition. It failed, 

.fcgv largely for that rea- 

son, to e ^ ect suc h a 
jgjSbr , genuine union as 

fjFvi ' that which had re- 

BK-J suited from the in- 

Mk 3 f» corporation of Eng- 

land and Scotland 
as Great Britain a 
WjSmv century earlier. On 

Wm' the other hand, 

HF\b* * 1 Great Britain, im- 

- —mediately before 
S<v ^0 the French Revolu- 

wIK. i® ! 1 tion, h^d annexed 

VSak. \t. m the eastern ocean 

., V x**,A bUE the continent of 

” OF MYSORE Australia, where 

ntered Mysore in there was Only a 

733-99). retaliated very sparse popula- 

1. He was killed • * . . 

Seringapatam. En- t lon s h" m a state 

ng by Mauraisse of the most primi¬ 

tive culture known 
to Western travelers. The new lands 
were occupied primarily for the de¬ 
portation of criminals, but were soon 
found to offer promise for coloniza¬ 
tion, though as yet they attracted few 


panded, but not with equal rapidity 
since Europe was submeiged in war; 
and for the time there was no employ¬ 
ment for half the displaced labor. But 
the new machinery was a British 
monopoly; the raw materials for the 
new manufactures—coal, iron, cotton 
and wool—were available in far 
greater quantity than elsewhere; and 
Britain secured a lead in manufactur¬ 
ing capacity which set her out of reach 
of competition for three-quarters of a 
century. At the close of our period, 
however, the second stage of the revo¬ 
lution, the stage which applied 
mechanical power to locomotion and 


adventuiers. 

In India the development of a Brit¬ 
ish ascendancy among the country 
powers between whom the Mogul em¬ 
pire was heing redistributed can only 
be touched upon here. From time to 
time e r fo , -ts were made under the 
French Republic to recover French 
influence at the courts of the greater 
potentates, which imposed upon Brit¬ 
ish governors, the Marquess Wellesley 
(Wellington’s elder brother) and his 
successors, the necessity of military 
operations first against Tippu Sultan 
(Tippoo Sahib) of Mysore, and then 
against the Maratha confederacy, 
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which in turn involved annexations of 
territory (failing which no native 
power regarded itself as having been 
defeated) that passed under direct 
British administration, and the as¬ 
sumption of something like sover¬ 
eignty over the potentates themselves 
.—the general control which had fallen 
away completely from the nominal 
sovereign, the Mogul at Delhi. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, changes had been brought 
about in Canada by the migration 
thither of the United Empire Loyalists 
from the former colonies which had 
separated themselves from the Em¬ 
pire, While Lower Canada remained 
mainly French in its institutions, this 
new population in Upper Canada was 
essentially British; and Canada was 
divided into two separate govern¬ 
ments, the Upper presently known as 
Ontario and the Lower as Quebec,* 
while both were separate from the 
colony on the right bank of the St, 
Lawrence. New Brunswick, the Acadia 
of old times. 

Both Central and South America 
still continued to be subject to the 
Spanish crown, and attempts to foster 
revolt from Spain during the war 
failed ignominiously. But the Creoles 
—the American-born Spaniards—dur¬ 
ing that period when Spain was unable 
to govern either herself or her colonies, 
had acquired a control denied to 
them by Spanish monarchs, and were 
ripe for revolt when any attempt 
should be made to revive the old sys¬ 
tem of administration by governors 
and officials sent from Spain. 

Problems of Neutrality in America 

he thirteen states, once British 
colonies, which had achieved their 
independence in 1783 were faced with 
the problem of transforming them¬ 
selves into a united state. 

Washington would associate himself 
with neither party; though he was 
himself a Southerner, a Virginian, the 
two chief ministers of his selection 


were the Northerner Alexander Ham¬ 
ilton and the Southerner Thomas 
Jefferson. Financial reconstruction 
was the first necessity. The debts of 
the several states were taken over by 
the Federal government, and a na¬ 
tional bank was established on the 
analogy of the Bank of England— 
making the maintenance of the Fed¬ 
eral or central government’s stability 
a matter of first-rate importance to 
the moneyed interests. 

Washington could not resist the 
practically universal insistence on his 
retaining the presidency for a second 
term of four years, at the moment 
when France, at war with Great Brit¬ 
ain, was urging the new nation, whose 
“liberation” she had materially as¬ 
sisted, to renew the offensive alliance. 
Neutrality was the obvious interest of 
the United States, and Jacobinism 
was hateful to Hamilton, though vin¬ 
dictiveness towards the old enemy and 
sympathy with the new republic made 
the South urgent on the other side. 
Washington was firm in declining the 
invitation; his position was only 
strengthened by the injudicious at¬ 
tempt of the French ambassador, 
“Citizen” Genet, to appeal to the 
people against the president, and the 
United States remained neutral. 

Impressment of American Seamen 

reat Britain claimed the right to 
stop merchant ships at sea to 
hunt for deserters from the British 
navy, and if a British sailor was found 
he was removed. The increasing 
trade of the United States had re¬ 
sulted in a great demand for sailors, 
and consequently in a higher rate of 
pay than other nations offered. Fur¬ 
thermore, service in the American 
merchant marine was much less dan¬ 
gerous than on British ships, now that 
England was at war with France 
Hence, whenever a British ship put 
into an American port, some or even 
ail of the crew were likely to desert. 
The sailors promptly took out Amer- 
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FIRST AMERICAN PRESIDENT 
The skill of George Washington (1732-po) 'who 
became the first president of the "United States in 
17S9, effected a compromise between the two an¬ 
tagonistic parties that duided the U S A Gilbert 
Stuart painted tins portrait in 


ican citizenship papers; and al¬ 
though such a transfer of citizen¬ 
ship was conti ary to international 
law, it was considered valid by 
Americans at that time. The iiri- 
tation and inconvenience suffeied 
by British commanders, due to the 
American encouragement of illegal 
desertion by English sailots, has 
been well described by Henry 
Adams, the greatest American au¬ 
thority on this period: 

Every English vessel which en¬ 
tered a Virginia port was at once 
abandoned by her crew, who has¬ 
tened to enter the public or private 
ships of the United States. The 
captain of any British frigate 
which might happen to run into 
the harbor of New York, if he 
went ashore, was likely to meet on 
his return to the whaif some of his 
boat’s crew strolling about the 
town, eveiy man supplied with pa¬ 
pers of American citizenship. This 
was the more annoying because 
American agents in Biitish ports 
habitually claimed and leceived 
the benefit of British law (to the effect 
that sailors could not change their citi¬ 
zenship) while so far as the American 
papers were concerned, no pretense was 
made of concealing the fraud, but they 
were issued in any required quantity, 
and for a payment of a few dollars 
these citizenship papers were trans¬ 
ferred from hand to hand. 

Great Britain, involved in a life 
and death struggle with France, could 
ill afford to lose sailors. According to 
the international usage of the day, 
England was quite within her rights in 
stopping a trading vessel on the high 
seas and taking from it a former Brit¬ 
ish citizen. But each side in the con¬ 
troversy felt that the other was acting 
outrageously. American sea-captains 
sometimes encouraged British sailors 
to forge papers of American citizen¬ 
ship, and English captains sometimes 
seized sailors who were actually Amer¬ 
ican citizens. The French impressed 


captured seamen in the same fashion 
as did the English, but there were so 
few French ships engaged in. the 
carrying-tiade and the French navy 
was so weak that the French impress¬ 
ment did not amount to much in a 
practical way. 

The Jay Treaty 

n the hope of avoiding war, Wash¬ 
ington sent Chief Justice John Jay 
to England to negotiate a treaty by 
which he hoped that satisfactory 
arrangements could be made in regaid 
to England’s giving up the western 
posts, as to the rights of neutral trade, 
and the impressment of seamen. The 
British government would not sur¬ 
render the so-called “right of search,” 
but she gave up the western posts and 
agreed to pay for all provision ships 
which were captured while bound for 
France Equally important, the 
treaty gave the United States limited 
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trading rights with the West and East 
Indies, rights which greatly helped the 
growth of American shipping. In re¬ 
turn the United States agreed not to 
expoit cotton while England and 
France remained at war. The chief 
blow was thus to 
the cotton trade, 
which was not so 
important in 1794. 

Yet, at this very 
time, Whitney was 
patenting his cot¬ 
ton-gin and the cot¬ 
ton industry was 
soon to be revolu¬ 
tionized. The Jay 
treaty was attacked 
by the Democrat- 
Republicans and 
others because of 
the limitations it 
imposed on our car¬ 
rying-trade, but the 
Senate ratified it. 

The great signifi¬ 
cance of the Treaty 
has often been over¬ 
looked, namely, that 
it preserved peace, 
so essential to the 
organization and 
solidification of the 
new country. War with England in 
1794 would have been disastrous if 
not fatal. This fact Hamilton saw 
with perfect clarity and the Jay 
Treaty embodied his views in regard 
to this issue. It was really Hamilton’s 
treaty. 

Washington could not be persuaded 
to enter on a third presidential teim, 
and from 1797 the presidential elec¬ 
tions became a party question. John 
Adams, a Federalist, became presi¬ 
dent, but jealousies between him and 
Hamilton split the party, and the next 
president was the Democrat Jeffer¬ 
son (1801). The change was accom¬ 
panied by a redistribution of offices on 
the disastrous principle of “the spoils 
to the victor.” 


In 1803 Napoleon purchased Amer¬ 
ican friendship by selling Louisiana, 
which he had acquired from Spam, to 
Jefferson—a transaction which im¬ 
plied the possession of powers by the 
Federal government incompatible with 
Republican doc¬ 
trine. 

motion soon 
arose again be¬ 
tween the United 
States and the Brit¬ 
ish over Great Brit¬ 
ain’s claim to the 
right of "visit and 
seaich” and to pre¬ 
vent neutral trading 
with her enemies— 
a comfortable doc¬ 
trine for the mis¬ 
tress of the seas, 
and one which she 
could not afford to 
discard. 

Between British and 
French Millstones 

N 1803 war was 
resumed be¬ 
tween England and 
France. By 1805 
Napoleon was su¬ 
preme on land, but England ruled the 
seas. To understand the situation that 
then confronted the United States we 
must letum to the early days of coloni¬ 
zation, when all nations followed the 
rule that only the mother-country 
could trade with her colonies. During 
the French and Indian War, France 
had not enforced this rule. She was 
glad to allow anyone to trade with her 
colonies, because the British had almost 
wiped out French shipping. When the 
French opened their ports to neutrals, 
England claimed the right to capture 
any ship that engaged in trade with 
the French possessions. This was 
called the Rule of 1756. 

During the years following the 
French and Indian War, the British 



THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Secretary of state under Washington in 
1790, and president 1801-9, Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son (1743-1826) led tbe Democratic Re¬ 
publican party which upheld the sover¬ 
eignty of the individual states. 
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did not try to enforce this rule, 
the end of the eighteenth century, 
however, the Americans had gained a 
great share of the carrying-trade, be¬ 
cause of disturbances growing out of 
the French Revolution. When the 
British shipowners realized that the 
Americans were taking their place 
they urged a stricter enforcement. In 
order to injure the French, England 
laid down the rule that American 
ships could carry from the French 
possessions only such supplies as were 
to be sold in the United States. If 
Americans tried to sell to other coun¬ 
tries goods brought from a French 
colony, the British claimed the right 
to capture a ship engaged in such 
trade and take over its cargo. 

Napoleon and the British 
adopted regulations which 
injured not only each other 
but neutrals as well. Lord 
Nelson’s destruction of a 
French fleet at Trafalgar in 
1805 made it impossible for 
Napoleon to harm British 
commerce by a direct naval 
attack. Therefore, he tried 
to ruin it by commercial 
measures designed to destroy 
British trade with the con¬ 
tinent of Europe. Since 
Prussia at this period was 
under French domination, 
Napoleon, through the Ber¬ 
lin Decree of 1806, pro¬ 
nounced all Prussian ports 
dosed to British shipping. 

England replied by “Orders 
in Council” blockading all 
the ports from the Elbe 
River to Brest, a distance of 
eight hundred miles. Even 
though the French navy was 
very weak, Napoleon, by the 
Milan Decree of 1807, then 
dedared all the ports of Eng¬ 
land dosed to trade. Finally, 
after more bickering back 
and forth, Napoleon pro- 
daimed that Ms ships would 


capture, if possible, any neutral ship 
which allowed an English ship to 
search her. These English and French 
rules, if strictly enforced, would have 
barred American shipping from prac¬ 
tically every important European port. 

The difficulty with England over 
what she claimed as the ‘’light of 
search,” Jay’s Treaty had failed to 
settle. This continued to cause irrita¬ 
tion for a number of yeais. In the 
summer of 1807 the United States was 
brought to the verge of war with Eng¬ 
land by an act committed by a British 
warship, the Leopard. While a British 
fleet was anchored off the Virginia 
coast, some of the sailors deserted and 
enlisted on an American frigate, the 
Chesapeake. When the Chesapeake 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
John Trumbull’s portrait of the great American statesman 
and soldier (now ip the New York Chamber of Com¬ 
merce) gives an excellent idea of one of the most attrac¬ 
tive and brilliant figures of _ the Revolutionary period, 
creator of the national administrative system and of the 
national bank. 
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put to sea, she was overtaken by the 
Leopai d and the surrender of the Eng¬ 
lish desetters was demanded. The 
captain of the Chesapeake refused. 
The Leopatd then fired, and twenty- 
one Americans weie killed. The 
Chesapeake was not prepared to fight, 
and the deserters had to be surren¬ 
dered. The United States was aroused 
over the death of the American sea¬ 
men, and President Jefferson ordered 
all English warships to leave American 
waters. The British government, 
however, disavowed responsibility for 
the act of the Leopard and the apology 
was accepted. 

At this period privately owned 
American merchant ships were among 
the finest in the world, but the Amer¬ 
ican navy was in a very poor condition 
because of the policy of economy that 
the Democrat-Republicans were carry¬ 
ing on. When the pressing need for 
naval protection arose, Jefferson or¬ 
dered one hundred and fifty small 
gunboats to be built as a protection to 
our coast shipping. This “mosquito 



FIGHT BETWEEN SHANNON AND CHESAPEAKE 

Friction between Britain and America over the former’s commer¬ 
cial restrictions led to naval reprisals. On June i, 1813, a battle 
took place in Boston Bay between the British frigate Shannon 
and the American frigate Chesapeake This picture illustrates 
the British capture of the Chesapeake, 

Engraving after Whitcombs 


fleet,” as Jefferson’s opponents called 
it, proved woithless for national de¬ 
fense. 

So many American vessels were 
captured under the regulations 
adopted by the English and the 
French, that in 1807 Congress passed 
the Embargo Act by which American 
ships were foibidden to sail for foreign 
ports. It was thought that an em¬ 
bargo on Ameiican shipping would 
cause so much hardship to both Eng¬ 
land and France that they would 
promise to let neutral shipping alone 
in order to have the embargo removed. 
Jefferson remembered the manner ift 
which non-importation agreements 
on the eve of the Revolution had led 
England to modify her commercial 
policies and he hoped that the same 
results would attend his embargo pro¬ 
gram. The embargo, however, was in 
reality a help to France, and England 
did not suffer from its restrictions as 
much as United States itself. Shut 
off from all foreign markets, the south¬ 
ern cotton planters faced financial 
ruin, and the shipping 
interests of New Eng¬ 
land and the Middle 
Atlantic States also 
suffered severely. 
Thirty thousand sea¬ 
men in New England 
alone were thrown 
out of employment 
Moreover, the open¬ 
ing of the Spanish- 
American ports to the 
British in 1808 made 
the American em¬ 
bargo less of a blow 
to British trade than 
would normally have 
been the case. Fur¬ 
ther, a great smug¬ 
gling trade developed 
on Lake Erie, Lake 
Ontario, and Lake 
Chaihplain. How¬ 
ever, cut off from 
foreign supplies, 
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Americans began to 
manufacture those ar¬ 
ticles most in demand in 
the United States 
By 1809 the Americans 
were so hostile to the em- 
ba’ go that it was removed 
and the Non-Importation 
Act was substituted. 
American ships were al¬ 
lowed to tiade with all 
toreign countiies except 
England and F-ance and 
their colonies and de¬ 
pendencies , but this 
policy had to be aban¬ 
doned also. Then Ameri¬ 
can ships weie permitted, 
so far as the United States 



government was con¬ 
cerned, to trade with all 
the w'oild. The adminis¬ 
tration, however, could 
not give up the idea of re¬ 
taliating against at least 


ONE CAUSE OF WAR OF 1812 
In this drawing the British officers of HMS. Leopaid haie 
broadsided and boarded the American frigate Chesapeake to 
look for "deserters ’ They are seen taking oit four able 
seamen to augment their crew The incident occurred in 
1807 I undents like it helped to bring on the War of 1812 


one of the belligerents, and it was 
finally decided that if either England 
or Fiance would agree not to interfere 
with American shipping, the Non-Im¬ 
portation Act would be revived against 


England, bringing great loss to Biitish 
interests and ultimately leading Eng¬ 
land to do away with the Orders in 
Council in 1812, Indeed, they would 
have secured this result much earlier 


the other. Napoleon took advantage 
of the offer and promised to remove the 
restrictions against American shipping, 
and, after a great deal of opposition, 
Congress decided to enforce the Non¬ 
importation Act against Great Britain. 
Napoleon then failed to keep his prom¬ 
ise, but he had accomplished what he 
desired: he had turned American antip- 


lf it had not been for the treachery of 
Timothy Pickering of Massachusetts, 
a leading New England Federalist. 
Pickering hated Jefferson more than 
he loved his country. He feared that 
Jefferson might win renown by forcing 
the English to abandon their limita¬ 
tions on our commerce with Europe. 
Theiefore, he infoimed the Briitsh 


athy and practical opposition against Toreign Secretary, Geo-ge Canning, 
Britain. that Je' r erson’s policy was one into 

It has often been held that Jeffer- which he had entered in cooperation 


son’s embargo and non-impoitation with Napoleon to ruin England. This 
policies were not only a failure in the outiageous misrepresentation of Jeffer- 
way of forcing England to show more son's action encouraged the British 


respect for American commercial statesmen to delay their withdrawal of 
rights, but in the process also inflicted the Orders in Council. Yet, even in 


untold losses on American commerce the face of this underhanded action of 


and prosperity. These charges are not Pickering’s, Jefferson’s policy ulti- 
altogether true. Although a heavy mately triumphed in the administra- 
blow to American commerce the tion of his successor, and its seeming 
Jeffersonian policies seriously affected temporary failure was due to Picker- 
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ing and not to Jefferson. Pickering 
later led in a movement to break up 
the Union during the war of 1812. He 
doubtless believed himself a sincere 
patriot, but his outlook was narrowly 
sectional and partisan. 

The War Party in America 

H 1808 James Madison was elected 
President by the Democrat-Re¬ 
publican party. Although his party 
did not support him as heartily as it 
had Jefferson, he was reelected in 
18x2. Prosperity had returned to 
some extent, but relations with Great 
Britain were becoming constantly 
more strained. Nevertheless, there 
was no general demand for war 
against England. In 1811, however, 
Secretary of State James Monroe, 
John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, 
and Henry Clay, of Kentucky, led an 
aggressive war party in Congress. 
They were young and impulsive, and 
they demanded what they called a 
war to vindicate our national honor. 
They were nicknamed the “War 
Hawks.” 

The policy of the War Hawks was 
furthered by an Indian uprising in 
the Northwest. Tecumseh and his 
•brother, the “Prophet,” were the lead¬ 
ers of the Indians of this region. They 
knew that the Americans and the Eng¬ 
lish were at the point of war, and 
consequently they became very de¬ 
fiant. The English commanders of the 
forts on the Canadian boundary were 
friendly with the Indians in order to 
control the fur trade. The English 
traders furnished the Indians with 
arms and ammunition, while the 
Indian leaders preached war against 
the American settlers who were spoil- 
ng their hunting grounds. The In¬ 
dians sold a section of territory to the 
United States, hut when William 
Hairy Harrison, governor of the 
Northwest Territory, advanced to take 
possession, the Indians attacked the 
whites. On November 7, 1811, a 
desperate battle was fought at Tippe¬ 


canoe. Harrison won the victory by a 
narrow margin, but the Indians aban¬ 
doned their villages and Harrison soon 
became known as a hero. His reputa¬ 
tion, based on this slender achieve¬ 
ment, served to elect him to the presi¬ 
dency in 1840. Harrison finally 
succeeded in taking possession of the 
land but the Indians were not con¬ 
quered. The anti-British party in 
Congress laid the blame of the entire 
uprising on the English, having found 
English guns and ammunition on the 
dead Indians, and they were louder 
than ever in their demand for war. 

Bad feeling was increased by affairs 
on the ocean. In May, 1811, an Eng¬ 
lish ship, the Guerriere, impressed an 
American sailor off Sandy Hook, The 
President, an American frigate, was 
sent to overtake the Guerriere and to 
demand the return of the sailor. The 
President soon ovejtook and attacked 
a ship which was supposed to be the 
Gueniere. When the smoke of battle 
cleared the Americans found that their 
opponent was not the Guerriere but a 
much larger warship, the Little Belt. 
This gave the Americans a great deal 
of satisfaction, for the President had 
more than held its own in the fight. 

In the fall of 1811 Congress met in 
special session to consider the existing 
situation. The members were divided 
on the question of the advisability of 
a war with England. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the representatives from the South 
and the West favored war, but the 
New Englanders were bitterly op¬ 
posed, and truthfully declared that 
there was no more cause to fight Eng¬ 
land than France. The nation chose 
to fight England rather than France in 
part because of traditional rivalry, but 
even more because England was our 
territorial rival in the west. Henry 
Clay, a typical representative of the 
nationalistic New West, thought that 
once America was at war with Eng¬ 
land, Canada could be seized and 
annexed to the United States. Clay 
once rashly said: “I trust that I shall 
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not be deemed presumptuous when I 
state that I verily believe that the 
militia of Kentucky are alone com¬ 
petent to place Montreal and upper 
Canada at your feet." Moreover, 
such a war seemed to offer an oppor¬ 
tunity of gaining Florida from Spain, 
England’s ally. These expansionist 
ambitions appealed strongly to the 
farmers and trappers of the frontier, 
but very little to merchants and bank¬ 
ers along the seaboard, who were 
inclined to be jealous of any increase 
in the power of the West. 

The expansionists were often at 
cross purposes. Those who were op¬ 
posed to slavery were eager to acquire 
Canada, which would inevitably be 
free-soil territory, but they were cool 
regarding Florida, which would in¬ 
crease the power of the slave states. 
The slaveholding expansionists were 
enthusiastic to acquire Canada, but 
not so eager to annex Canada. These 
conflicting interests made it impossible 
to pursue a consistent policy. For 
months Congress discussed the situa¬ 
tion, unable to decide. In the spring 
of 1812, however, the war faction 
gained control and in June a declara¬ 
tion of war against 
England was issued, 
although England 
had, just at this very 
time, removed her re¬ 
strictions on Ameri¬ 
can shipping—a fact 
which owing to lack 
of a transatlantic 
cable, was not known 
for some weeks. The 
declaration stated 
that war was caused 
by England’s block¬ 
ading the ports' of 
the United States in 
order to prevent 
American ships from 
sailing; by her in¬ 
terference with ship¬ 
ping; by her impress¬ 
ment of American 


sailors; and by her inviting to violence 
the Indians on the frontiers. 

The War of 1812 

N 1812 the United States rushed 
into war with one of the most 
powerful European nations, very 
poorly prepared. The Democrat-Re¬ 
publican party had advocated peace, 
a small army and navy, economy, and 
low taxes, and this party had been in 
control for twelve years. The regular 
army numbered but 6,700 men; the 
navy was composed of only sixteen 
vessels, in addition to the almost 
worthless Jeffersonian gunboats. Once 
at war, however, the administration 
began to arm. The taxes on imports, 
as well as the postage rate, were 
doubled, and excise taxes were levied. 
The Democrat-Republican party was 
thus forced by war to give up its prin¬ 
ciples of low taxation. 

That Canada was the real objective 
of the war party is seen from the 
military movements. Three armies 
were sent toward different sections of 
the Canadian boundary. There were 
no roads leading north, and all three 
armies encountered the greatest diffi- 



DEATH OF TECUMSEH 

Encouraged by British agents this Shawnee Indian Chief tried to 
unite the Middie Western Indians against the encroaching whites. 
The British made him a brigadter-general, but he was killed in 
action on Oct. 5, 1813, in the Battle of the Thames. This con¬ 
temporary print shows the quaint high hats once worn by American 
soldiers. 
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culties. General Hull had command 
of the army designed to invade Can¬ 
ada by way of Detroit. After leaving 
central Ohio, he met almost insur¬ 
mountable difficulties in procuring 
provisions for his army. After he had 
held Detroit for a short time he found 
himself cut off from reinforcements, 
and in the face of a combined attack 
from the English and Indians he had 
to surrender the fort and his army. 
Forts Mackinac and Dearborn were 
then forced to surrender, and the fur 
trade and the control of the Indians 
in the Michigan Territory passed into 
the hands of the English. 

The second army, under the com¬ 
mand of General Van Rensselaer, 
crossed the Niagara River and made 
an attack on Queenstown, Canada. 
This resulted in a victory for the 
United States, but soon afterwards 
Van Rensselaer also had to surrender. 
A great many Loyalists and their de¬ 
scendants were living in the section of 
Canada which he had invaded. Harsh 
treatment during the Revolution had 
driven them from the United States, 
and they quite naturally bore resent¬ 
ment against their southern neighbors. 
When the armies .of the United States 
began to enter the Loyalists’ adopted 
country, they seized their guns and 
went forth to meet the invaders with 
the same ardor that the American 
patriots had shown thirty-seven years 
before when they attacked the British 
at Lexington and Concord. This atti¬ 
tude of the Canadians was a great 
surprise to the Americans. 

General Dearborn, Who commanded 
the third army, halted at the northern 
boundary of New, York when he heard 
that* the other -armies had been cap¬ 
tured. The three .armies had planned 
a joint attack on Montreal and Quebec 
which now had to be abandoned. The 
military movements of the first year 
of the war thus ended in dismal fail¬ 
ures, and even the War Hawks gave 
ajp the idea of conquering Canada. 

Although the navy under the 


Democrat-Republicans had been re¬ 
duced to a small number of ships, 
there were many fine American mei- 
chant vessels. Congress gave these 
merchantmen permission to carry guns 
and to capture British ships, and they 
did a vast amount of harm to British 
shipping during the early months of 
the war. Some of the American ships 
covered themselves with great glory. 
It is estimated that more than a thou¬ 
sand English ships were captured by 
the privateers and the little American 
navy. The Constitution, affectionately 
called “Old Ironsides,” sank the 
Guerriere off the coast of Massachu¬ 
setts, and later on captured the Java . 
Before the war had been going on 
very long, however, the British block¬ 
aded American ports so effectively 
that only a few ships were able to slip 
through and reach the open sea. Sev¬ 
eral privateers, under the command of 
Admiral Porter, eluded the blockaders 
and reached the Pacific Ocean, where 
they did great damage to British ship¬ 
ping in that area. The chief naval 
defeat of the United States was the 
capture of the ill-fated Chesapeake by 
the Shannon in June, 1813. 

Thte English blockade became so 
effective that nearly all American 
ocean commerce ceased. Some prod¬ 
uce was smuggled in and out past the 
blockading ships, but for the most 
part Americans were thrown on their 
own resources. Imported articles, 
such as tea and coffee, became very 
dear. Home products, part of which 
had formerly been sent abroad, be¬ 
came cheap.. The blockade was 
finally so complete that it was impos¬ 
sible even tp continue the coast trade 
befween th§. North and the South. 
Tips difficulty was in part overcome 
by using wagon trains which trans¬ 
ported to the South the manufactured 
articles of the North, such as shoes, 
cotton, cloth, flour, and the like, re¬ 
turning with loads of cotton and rice. 
It is estimated that four thousand 
wagons were engaged in this overland 
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trade. The poor roads and the lack 
of bridges made this method very ex¬ 
pensive, and goods produced at a dis¬ 
tance rose gieatly in price. At one 
time sugar sold for fifty cents a pound 
and salt reached four dollars a bushel. 

The disastrous results of the first 
year of the war did not discourage 
the Americans. The victories on the 
ocean and the eloquence of Henry 
Clay made it possible to raise a volun¬ 
teer army in the West. 1 Old Tippe¬ 
canoe,” as William Henry Harrison 
was called, was placed in command, 
and the Americans determined to re¬ 
gain the territory around Detioit. At 
first Harrison made little headway, 
for the British controlled Lake Erie, 
the key to the military situation. 
Oliver Hazard Perry was then in¬ 
structed to drive the British ftom the 
lake and on September zo, 1813, with 
nine small vessels built from trees 
which grew along the shoie, Perry 
captured the British squadion. “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours 
—two brigs, one schooner, and one 
sloop,” was the brief report that Perry 
made of his victory. With great re¬ 
joicing, Harrison and his army 
crossed the lake on Peiry’s boats, and 
shortly afterwards they defeated the 
English and the Indians at the Battle 
of the Thames. Tecumseh was killed, 
and during the remainder of the war 
the British received little aid from 
the Indians. The Battle of the 
Thames restored American control of 
the Michigan Territory. 

The following year an army under 
General Scott succeeded in crossing 
the Canadian boundary near Niagara 
Falls. There were fought the battles 
of Lundy’s Lane and Chippewa Falls. 
Although not defeated, Scott’s army 
was unable to advance any farther. 

In the spring of 18x4 England and 
her allies forced Napoleon to abdicate 
the French throne, and England then 
had more ships and men available for 
her war with the United States. Two 
British armies were soon sent to 


America, one was to invade the 
United States from Canada while the 
second was to attack the Chesapeake 
Bay region. The army designed to 
invade the United States from Canada 
planned to reach New York City by 
the way of Lake Champlain and the 
Hudson River, the route Burgoyne 
had tried to follow during the Revolu- 
tionaiy War General Provost led 
this army and he had the support of a 
fleet on Lake Champlain. Before the 
English invasion was fairly under 
way, however, Commodore MacDon- 
ough captured the British fleet, and 
Piovost was obliged to return to Can¬ 
ada. MacDonough’s victory turned 
the tide in the war and must be re¬ 
garded as by all odds the most signifi¬ 
cant and helpful American success in 
the whole course of the conflict with 
Great Britain. 

In the summer of 1814, the second 


HENRY CLAY, 1778-1852 
In 1811 lie became Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and with Calhoun swung the 
nation to uar with England In 18(4 he was 
a peace commissioner. 1825-29 Secretary of 
State under j Q Adams, in 1&50 author of 
slavery compromise 
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English army, under the command of 
Major-General Ross, supported by a 
fleet, began operations in Chesapeake 
Bay. Earlier in the war the American 
soldiers had burned York, Ontario, 
then the capital of Canada, and in 
retaliation the British burned part of 
Washington. The army then reem¬ 
barked and landed in the vicinity of 
Baltimore where a combined land and 
naval attack was planned. The Brit¬ 
ish fleet began a bombardment of Fort 
McHenry at the entrance of the har¬ 
bor. Soon news came that the land 
attack had been given up, because of 
the spirited resistance of the militia 
and the death of Major-General Ross. 
The fleet thereupon stopped firing and 
Baltimore was saved. It was during 
the attack on Baltimore that Francis 
Scott Key wrote what has become the 
national anthem, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

The British forces then sailed for 
New Orleans. The American army in 
this region was under the command of 
Andrew Jackson, a famous Indian 
fighter. He threw up entrenchments 
and when the British attacked on 
January 8, 1815, they were defeated 
with great loss. This bloody battle 
occurred after the treaty of peace had 
actually been signed. 

As the war continued, business 
activity, became more and more 
depressed. Ocean commerce was de¬ 
stroyed, and fine merchant ships lay 
rotting at the wharves. The New 
Englanders had never given their ap¬ 
proval to the war. In fact, many 
actually traded with the enemy 
through northern New York and Can¬ 
ada, as well as at sea. When ruin 
stared many of them in the face they 
grew desperate. The Federalists of 
New England, led by Timothy Picker¬ 
ing, held a convention at Hartford, 
Connecticut, at which they secretly 
discussed measures which they hoped 
would end the war; they advocated an 
tmendment to the Constitution to 
Hake a two-thirds vote of Congress 


necessary: (i) for a declaration of 
war, (2) for the admission of new 
states, and (3) for stopping commerce 
with a foreign power. Scarcely had 
the convention adjourned when the 
war came to an end. The Federalist 
leaders who had taken part in the 
convention were politically ruined, be¬ 
cause many people thought it was next 
to treason to hold such a meeting 
while the country was at war. 

The Treaty ol Ghent 
efobe the Battle of New Orleans 
had been fought, the English and 
American commissioners at Ghent had 
agreed to the terms of a treaty of 
peace. Commissioners to discuss 
peace had been appointed almost as 
soon as the war was begun, but since 
the English demanded territory in the 
Northwest, the negotiations went for¬ 
ward slowly. When news of the fail¬ 
ure of the two American expeditions 
reached England she gave up this de¬ 
mand, and a treaty was concluded 
December 24, 1814. Neither nation 
gained anything whatever by the 
treaty, except peace. Nothing was 
said about the impressment of seamen," * 
the right to search, or of the rights of 
neutrals in war time. The military and 
naval movements were at best a draw. 

The War of 1812 had aroused very 
bitter feelings on both sides, but 
within two years of its close, the Brit¬ 
ish and the American governments 
taken one very important step to 
prevent war between them from oc¬ 
curring again. By an informal agree¬ 
ment made in 18x7, even before the 
location of the boundary separating 
the United States and Canada had 
been settled, the two governments 
promised each other to do away with 
all fortifications along its three thou¬ 
sand miles. In spite of one or two 
local disturbances since, this promise 
had been loyally observed. It has 
meant an annual saving of millions of 
dollars for each country and has re¬ 
moved a fruitful cause of suspicion. 
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^uring the century following the fall of Napoleon, 
the European states passed through three phases. 
In the first, all governments alike were anxious 
to avert international wars, while the absolutist govern¬ 
ments were-no less anxious to repress the ideas known 
as “the revolution” generated in the course of the 
struggle, democratic and nationalist—both of which 
were seething among the peoples. For a time the 
monarchs succeeded. Then arose conflicts, popular or 
nationalist, with the result that the German empire 
and the Italian kingdom were created and consolidated, 
though at the cost of international wars, while the 
democratic idea was making great advances in France 
and England, and the British Empire was developing 
into a commonwealth of nations. The United States 
had fought out their own battle of unification; the 
South American states had become stabilized. The re¬ 
sult was the third phase, that state of unstable equi¬ 
librium which was to issue in the Great War, 
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THE AFTERMATH OF 
REVOLUTION: 1815—1848 


he French Revolution and the 
consequent wars had turned 
Europe upside down, and Eu¬ 
rope required to have its equilibrium 
restored. The restoration was the 
business before the Vienna Congress, 
which had been rudely disturbed by 
the last episode of the “Hundred 
Days.” Palpably it could be attained 
only by the common consent and con¬ 
tinuous cooperation of the great powers 
—the four before whom Napoleon had 
gone down—together with their minor 
allies, and France herself; but primar¬ 
ily the four. Great Britain, Russia, 
Austria and Prussia. France must 
undergo a period of probation before 
she could count fully with the others. 

Reaction after the Revolution 

hey reconstructed the map of Eu¬ 
rope, primarily in their own in¬ 
terests. France retained her territory, 
as laid down in the peace of Paris, 
though an army of occupation was to 
remain for some years within her bor¬ 
ders. Austria retained the Italian 
dominions she had acquired during the 
wars; what had been the Austrian 
Netherlands, henceforth to be known 
as Belgium, she resigned to William, 
the restored stadtholder of Holland 
and now king of “the Netherlands.” 
Prussia resigned her claim to the 
grand duchy of Warsaw, acquired in 
the partitions of Poland and taken 
from her after Jena; she was com¬ 
pensated by acquiring the German 
provinces on the Rhine which had 
been annexed by Napoleon. The 
grand duchy became once more the 
kingdom of Poland—not annexed to 
Russia, but with the tsar as king. 


Great Britain retained the Ionian Is¬ 
lands and Malta. 

The king of Sardinia was reinstated 
in Savoy and Piedmont, with Genoa 
added to his dominion; the States of 
the Church were restored to the pope; 
Ferdinand was reinstated in Naples, 
whence Murat, who had declared for 
Napoleon, was ejected. He tried to 
restore himself, but was captured and 
shot. The Spanish Ferdinand, the son 
of Carlos IV, was reinstated in Spain; 
in Portugal the administration, in the 
name of Queen Maria, was placed in 
the hands of the English chief of the 
army, Field-Marshal Beresford, the 
royal family remaining in Brazil. In 
the north, Norway was transferred 
from Denmark (in accordance with a 
previous compact between the tsar and 
Bernadotte) to Sweden—not an in¬ 
corporating union, but a union of 
crowns—by way of compensation for 
her loss of Finland to Russia. 

In Germany the absorption of in¬ 
numerable minor principalities by 
their bigger neighbors was accepted; 
the Holy Roman Empire had disap¬ 
peared, and the surviving states in¬ 
cluding Austria were joined together 
in the German Confederation, with 
the Austrian emperor as its president. 
The close accord between Prussia and 
Austria, so long as both were really 
directed by the Austrian minister Met- 
ternich, prevented the rivalry between 
them for ascendancy in Germany from 
coming to a head as yet. Mettemich 
was the guiding spirit in both govern¬ 
ments for another generation. In the 
reconstruction of the map, it occurred 
to no one to consider any but dynastic 
interests; populations were transferred 
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from one dynast to another without 
consulting their wishes The auto¬ 
crats were determined to “make the 
world safe foi autocracy”—that was 
their answer to the Revolution which 
had declared war on autocracy. 

Holy Alliance of Christian Princes 

he dynasts were restored uncondi¬ 
tionally, but Tsar Alexander was 
an idealist, whose conviction that 
princes were rulers by divine authority 
and responsible to none but the Al¬ 
mighty was qualified only by an in¬ 
tense sense not of the claims of his 
subjects upon him but of his own duty 
towaids them as a Christian piince, 
though he, of course, was the sole 
judge of what that duty might be. 
He was a great admirer of liberty, but 
of the liberty which the benevolent 
father concedes to his children, to he 


withdrawn if abused, and certainly not 
to be claimed as a right. He credited 
other despots with a similar idealism 
and promulgated a Holy Alliance of 
Christian Princes, all pledged to pur 
sue the ideal—which for the time in¬ 
cluded the granting of (levocable) 
constitutions to their peoples—and all 
pledged to support each other m the 
spirit of Christian brotherhood. All, 
except for obvious reasons the sultan* 
were invited to join; practically all did 
join, except the pope, who regarded 
the tsar as a heietic, and the king of 
England, who had become hopelessly 
insane, while the prince regent was 
conveniently precluded from joining 
by the Constitution Nor was there 
a single one among them whose sub¬ 
sequent course of action was affected 
by a hair’s breadth. 

The Holy Alliance was a dead letter 




TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EUROPE AFTER THE CONGRESS 

OF VIENNA 

The settlement of Europe effected at the Congress of Vienna was dictated almost entirely bj 
dynastic considerations, but beneath the surface was a craving for national independence iron: 
alien dominion that manifested itself in the revolutionary movements of the succeeding era 
In 1831 Belgium achieved her independence of Holland and by the same year Greece, havwj 
defied her Turkish overlords, had become autonomous By 1848 Italy still remained a ''geo 

graphical expression ” 
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from the beginning, because it rested 
on the assumption that princes in their 
own dominions were accountable to no 
one except the Almighty, from whom 
they had received their authority— 
not even to other princes. On the 
other hand, the great powers agreed 
together, not as individual princes but 
as the powers in whose hands the 
peace of Europe was reposed, to hold 
periodical congresses for the settle¬ 
ment of international questions and 
agreement upon joint action. 

3 n restoring the Bourbon monarchy 
in France the powers had insisted 
upon the provision of a constitution, a 
course to which Louis XVIII was 
agreeable, though his brother Charles 
of Artois and not a few of the emigres 
were not. Louis was perfectly aware 
that what the ultra-royalists wanted 
was a restoration of the pre-revolution 
class privileges, and also vindictive 
action, which, as he knew, would in¬ 
evitably bring about another revolu¬ 
tion; even with a constitution it was 
difficult enough to keep the “ultras” 
under control, and the government in 
the hands of moderates. There were 
German states in which the princes 
took a similar view; and Alexander 
gave the Poles a constitution. Else¬ 
where. however, such constitutions as 
the rulers chose to grant conveyed no 
real power to the assemblies, and the 
princes were as despotic-as ever. ; The 
Diet of the German Confederation was 
itself a diet of princes ready to en¬ 
courage each other’s despotism, all 
dreading “the Revolution,” none of 
them with a German national as op¬ 
posed to a state consciousness, and all 
dominated by Metternich, the arch¬ 
enemy of popular power and of na¬ 
tional consolidation. 

But the French Revolution had 
created everywhere a demand for 
popular liberties, and the national re¬ 
volts of Spain and then of Prussia 
against a foreign domination had de¬ 
veloped the sentiment of nationalism 
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FOUNDER OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE 
The subject o£ this engraving of a portrait by 
Pierre Michel Bourdon is Alexander I (1777- 
18.25), idealist tsar of Russia. The so-called 
Holy Alliance of Christian Princes was his 
creation. 

From Seidtiis, " Portr'dt'jierk," Briickmann A.C. 


among peoples on many of whom the 
Vienna settlement had riveted the 
domination of foreign rulers more 
firmly than before. The Sicilies de¬ 
tested the Bourbon dynasty; Hungary, 
Lombardy and Venetia detested the 
Austrians, Poland the Russians, Bel¬ 
gium the Dutch, and the Greeks their 
slavery to the Turks. Neither nation¬ 
alism nor popular liberties were com¬ 
patible in fact with the absolutist 
theories of Alexander the idealist or 
Metternich the materialist; whereas 
both appealed strongly alike to French 
and to British sentiment, although 
both in France and in Great Britain 
there was still a widespread and lively 
dread of “Jacobinism” at home. 

It must be remarked, however, that 
the, demands of nationalism—thje 
spirit of national liberty and national 
unity—were not always immediately 
reconcilable with the democratic de¬ 
mand for popular and civic rights and 
liberties. In Germany, for example, 
the only organ of national unity was 
the monarchist Diet of the Confedera¬ 
tion; and to strengthen its central 
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control would strengthen the control 
of the several princes over their sub¬ 
jects, diminishing the subjects’ chances 
of extracting popular concessions 
from their rulers. German “liberal¬ 
ism” was nationalist in the abstract, 
but in the concrete it was apt to con¬ 
centrate upon the demand for popular 
liberties; though at the same time a 
real unification with a real central 
control was still, as ever, the last thing 
desired by the dynasts. 

The reaction then was everywhere 
predominant. The two Ferdinands in 
Spain and in the Sicilies and Victor 
Emmanuel in Piedmont suppressed the 
popular liberties. The Spaniards dur¬ 
ing the Peninsular War—when they 
refused to recognize the king set over 
them by Napoleon—'had set up the 
"Constitution of 1812,” which Ferdi¬ 
nand on his return accepted and then 
promptly overturned. The country at 
large had, in fact, been quite ready to 
accept Ferdinand, but he set himself 
to restore all the worst features of the 
old system, to persecute everyone who 
had been concerned with the 1812 
constitution, and to establish an un¬ 
qualified tyranny. Ferdinand of 


Naples followed a similar course, less 
aggressively and more gradually. I n 
neither country was there any pre¬ 
tense of a tolerable government, in 
which the benevolent despot had a 
thought for the welfare of his subjects. 
In both countries the tyranny begot 
active revolutionary movements, with 
the result that both monarchs in 1820 
were compelled by military insurgents 
to accept the Spanish "Constitution of 
18x2,” while Ferdinand of Naples ap- 
pealed to Austria. 

Even in England the dread of Jaco¬ 
binism led to severe restrictions on 
rights of assembly, free speech and 
free criticism. In France, however, 
after the first outbreak of vindictive¬ 
ness on the part of his brother Charles 
and the royalist ultras, Louis procured 
an assembly in which the majority 
supported the “moderate” ministers of 
his own choice, under whose regime 
stability was reached so rapidly that 
in 1818 a congress at Aix-la-Chapelle 
withdrew the arm of occupation and 
admitted France to the Quadruple 
Alliance—mainly owing to the insist¬ 
ence of the tsar and of Wellington on 
behalf of Great Britain. But the in¬ 
creasing strength of 
the “liberals” in the 
Chambers, and the 
assassination of the 
king’s nephew the 
due de Berri, alarmed 
the moderates and 
gave the reaction¬ 
aries the upper hand, 
which, by a change in 
the electoral law and 
a renewed repression 
of free speech, they 
were able to retain 
for a decade. 

Diverse Views on 
Intervention 

he French gov¬ 
ernment, but not 
the French people, 
deserted the attitude 



REACTIONARY EUROPEAN RULERS 
The spirit of natiorial liberty that flourished widely >n post-Rei o- 
lutionary Europe was ruthlessly suppressed by despots like Ferdi¬ 
nand II, whose rule over the Two Sicilies has been described as 
the "negation of God ” Goya s painting (right) shows Ferdi¬ 
nand VII of Spain, another monarch who repressed popular 
liberties. 
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VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH 
After the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, Viscount 
Castlereagh (1769-1822), the British foreign 
secretary, pursued a policy of non-intervention. 
His brain gave way under intensive hard work 
and unpopularity, and he died by his own hand. 
Painting by Sir T. Lawrence; National Portrait 
Gallery, London 

of resolute non-intervention in the 
troubles of other states which Castle¬ 
reagh, and after his death in 1822 
George Canning, maintained steadily. 
The main difference between those two 
British mi ni sters was that Canning 
more emphatically insisted that there 
was a right of intervention to prevent 
intervention—that if other powers in¬ 
tervened on one side,. Great Britain 
had warrant to intervene on the other. 

Alexander, who had begun with an 
enthusiasm for liberal movements 
emanating from the autocrat, regarded 
them with horror when they emanated 
from the people, and became in effect 
no less a champion of the reaction 
than Metternich; while Frederick 
William followed Metternich’s lead 
with no less docility than his nominal 
master, Francis II. 

Within Germany during the five 
years after Waterloo liberal move¬ 
ments had been repressed, and their 
repression had been effected through 
pressure exercised by Austria and 
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Prussia, notably by the Carlsbad de¬ 
crees repressing free speech and com¬ 
ment. England and Russia recognized 
that those two powers were so directly 
affected that their intervention in the 
affairs of the states, of the German 
Confederation was warranted, without 
compromising the principle of non¬ 
intervention by "the powers” in the 
domestic affairs of particular states. 

Portugal was in a somewhat peculiar 
position. The royal family had taken 
refuge in Brazil, not from revolution¬ 
ary subjects but from Napoleon’s in¬ 
trusion. Practically Portugal itself 
was under British protection during 
the war, and when it was over the 
British field-marshal, Beresford, be¬ 
came regent, while King John, who 
succeeded to the throne in 1816, re¬ 
mained in Brazil. In 1820 the 
Portuguese insisted on their king’s re- 





BRITISH REGENT OF PORTUGAL-] 
William Carr Beresford, who entered tile Brit¬ 
ish army in 1785. was distinguished Sot his 
military valor. He did good, service in thfe 
Peninsular War by reorganizing the Portia 
guese armies, and later became regent or 
Portugal. 

Pamtfng by RotkweH; National Portrait Gallery. 

London 
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turn. He came (leaving the crown 
prince Pedro in Brazil), to find him¬ 
self faced with a constitution which 
he accepted without demur; while 
Pedro, in Brazil, was preparing foi a 
declaration of Brazilian independence 
as the “Empire of Brazil,” which took 
effect two years later—a separation 
that was inevitable; for Brazil, after 
being the seat of royalty, would not 
return to dependence on the govern¬ 
ment in Lisbon, and Portugal would 
not accept the position of an appanage 
to her own colony. These, however, 
were matters in which foreign inter¬ 
vention was obviously out of the ques¬ 
tion. 

Finally, the restoration of the Span¬ 
ish monarchy had brought to a head 
the disaffection of the Spanish colonies 
in South and Central America, where 
revolts became general; Spain was ob¬ 
viously incapable of coping with her 
transatlantic revolutionists; and Fer¬ 
dinand was eager to appeal for Euro¬ 
pean support. 



BYRON AS GREEK LIBERATOR 
The courageous struggle of Greece for inde¬ 
pendence from Turkish rule aroused great 
sympathy among lovers ot liberty in Europe. 
Byron was among the volunteers in the cause 
and died at Missolonghi m 1824. 
Engraving after sketch made in Greece 


Intervention in Italy and Spain 
uch, then, was the situation in 
1820, when the tsar rejected Met- 
ternich’s pioposal that Russia and 
Austria should take the Spanish and 
Italian questions into their own hands 
and the Congress of Troppau. pres¬ 
ently transferred to Laibach, was 
called to deal with them. The tsar 
had come definitely over to the view 
that it was the business of the powers 
to suppress “the Revolution” wherever 
it raised its head. France was already 
inclining in that direction. Castle- 
reagh rejected the doctrine, but ad¬ 
mitted Austria’s right as an Italian 
power to intervene in Italy. Austria 
restored Ferdinand in Naples, where 
he gave full rein to his vindictiveness. 
Then Piedmont rose; the king yielded, 
accepted a constitution, and abdicated. 
His brother, Charles Felix, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, was an uncompromising 
reactionist; for a moment his cousin 
and heir-presumptive, Charles Albert, 
seemed likely to head the revolution¬ 
ists, but preferred to follow second 
thoughts, and the insurgents were 
crushed by Austrian troops (1821). 
Austria virtually dominated Italy. 

The tsar wished to intervene in 
Spain, Metternich did not want Rus¬ 
sian forces In the west. France put in 
a claim to be the agent of the powers 
in Spain in virtue of her own Spanish 
inteiests; but .the proposal met with 
emphatic protest from England, which 
also had Spanish interests. Another 
congress met at Verona in 1822, the 
insurrectional' movement having now 
developed in the Balkan peninsula. 
The powers, in spite of the British 
protest, demanded a modification of 
the Spanish constitution in favor of 
the crown; the Spanish ministry de¬ 
clined; the French troops which had 
already massed on the border entered 
Spain (1823) and restored Ferdinand, 
who had been virtually held a pris¬ 
oner. The savage vindictiveness with 
which he exercised his restored powers 
excited the protest of the French, 
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themselves. Canning, now the con¬ 
troller of British policy, retorted by 
acknowledging the revolutionary gov¬ 
ernments in South America as the de 
facto sovereigns. 

In Portugal the reactionaries, headed 
by the queen and by King John’s sec¬ 
ond son Miguel, procured the fall of 
the constitution and the lestoration of 
absolutism. The king, who preferred 
constitutionalism, found himself pow¬ 
erless in the hands of his wife and 
son, from whom he escaped on a Brit¬ 
ish ship. Here it was in fact the 
ultras who were attacking the leigning 
monarch with the people on his side. 
John was restored, and with a constitu¬ 
tion. and Miguel, though pardoned, was 
banished—for the time. 

eanwhile, however, Greece was 
becoming the storm center. The 
Turk in the Ottoman Empire was the 
military master of subject Christian 
populations—those of his subjects who 
had embraced Islam being alone on 
an equal footing. The Turkish idea of 
government scarcely went beyor d that 
of extracting for the masters as mucn 
as possible from the subjects. The 
sultan, theoretically the master of all, 
was in practice very much in the 
hands of the imperial guard, the Janis¬ 
saries. The Turk, having no concep¬ 
tion of administration, employed 
Christians as administrators! Seibs, 
Bulgars, Rumanians, Albanians, 
Greeks and Macedonians were the 
heterogeneous mass of his subjects in 
Europe. 

The Greeks, among whom some 
sense of the traditional glories of their 
race had recently been spreading, be¬ 
gan a revolt in 1821, under the im¬ 
pression that the tsar would come to 
their aid; but Metternich, who did not 
want to see Russia in control of Tur¬ 
key, persuaded him that the Greek 
insurrection was merely another mani¬ 
festation of the Revolution.- The 
Albanian Ali Pasha of Janina re¬ 
volted; the Greeks, a maritime- peo- 



TSAR NICHOLAS I 
Brother of the \ lsionarj Alevander I, Nicho¬ 
las I (1796-1855) succeeded to the Russian 
throne m 1825 sternly autocratic as he 
appears in Krugers painting of lum he con¬ 
centrated on advancing Russian interests by 
practical means. 

From Seuthts, "Portratwcrk," BrUckmatin A.G. 

pie, won successes at sea; the Turks 
retaliated by massacres of the Chris¬ 
tians who were in their power, and 
the Greeks retorted in kind. Janina 
fell and Ali Pasha was killed; but 
although the Greeks were fighting 
without any common organization, 
and the massacres and atrocities com¬ 
mitted by the Turks were on a bigger 
scale, the successes on the whole were 
on the side of the Greeks. The Con¬ 
gress of Verona declined to intervene, 
though in England and France there 
was a vast amount of sympathy with 
the Greeks, whom Canning officially 
recognized as belligerents. 

In 1825 the sultan invited the co¬ 
operation of his great vassal, the 
pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali. The 
Egyptian troops, under Mehemet’s son 
Ibrahim, and the Egyptian fleet 
turned the scale; in two years it was 
evident that without intervention the 
Greeks would be hopelessly crushed, 
in spite of the help they received from 
British and French volunteers. 
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KING GEORGE IV 

After acting as regent during his father’s in¬ 
sanity, George IV (176.1-1830) became king 
of England in 1820. He had the vices of his 
age and his rule was neither successful nor 
popular. 

nd meanwhile Alexander I died; 
his next brother and heir, Con¬ 
stantine, flatly refused the crown, 
which the third brother, Nicholas, was 
obliged to assume. Nicholas was the 
incarnation of rigid autocracy, in 
whose eyes resistance was the worst 
of crimes; but he was no visionary like 
Alexander; he concentrated * whole¬ 
heartedly upon the advancement of 
Russia and Russian interests. Inter¬ 
vention in the Balkans would advance 
Russian interests, and the sultan did 
not count as a Christian autocrat 
ruling by divine right. It was soon evi¬ 
dent that he would intervene. 


By this time there was not much 
remaining of the idea of unity among 
the powers. Metternich, with Prussia 
in his wake, was opposed to anything 
in the shape of Russian intervention 
in Turkey, whereas Nicholas was bent 
on intervening. Canning, whose sym¬ 
pathies were entirely with the Greeks 
as were those of France, hesitated to 
break tbiough the principle of non¬ 
intervention, but could not leave Rus¬ 
sia to intervene by herself. The 
result was an agreement between 
Russia, France and Great Britain to 
bring joint piessure to bear for the 
acceptance of agreed terms; and then , 
when the sultan rejected their pro¬ 
posals, to enforce an armistice. The 
French and British fleets entered the 
bay of Navarino where Mehemet All’s 
fleet was lying, a shot was fired which 
the British admiral interpreted as an 
attack, and the Egyptian fleet was 
promptly sunk (1827). 

Some weeks earlier Canning had 
died; Wellington, now at the head .of 
the British government, was above all 
things anxious to avoid war; but to 
lesent action on the part of Nicholas 
after this incident was obviously im¬ 
possible. Mehemet Ali, seeing that 
there was nothing to be gained by 
fighting, readily withdrew; Russian 
troops invaded both European and 
Asiatic Turkey, with varying success; 
diplomacy was endeavoring to arrange 
for a Greek principality, autonomous 
but tributary, when in 1829 the Rus¬ 
sian general Diebitsch settled matters 
by capturing Adrianople with a small 
force, 'which he represented as the 
advance guard of a quite imaginary 
main army—and the Porte submitted, 

The treaty of Adrianople (Septem¬ 
ber, 1829) was in effect a Russian 
triumph. It created an autonomous 
Greek republic—under the presidency 
of Count Capo d’Istria, once a min¬ 
ister of Tsar Alexander—till the 
powers should succeed in providing it 
with a prince, under Turkish sover¬ 
eignty; it opened the Dardanelles and 
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the Bosporus to merchant shipping, 
and it gave autonomy to the trans- 
Danube provinces, Wallachia and 
Moldavia, but under Russian protec¬ 
tion. The effect was to give Russia 
a predominant influence within the 
Turkish empire, precisely what both 
Metternich and Canning had wished 
to avoid. But in 1831 Capo dTstria 
was assassinated—his bureaucratic 
methods, though well intentioned, had 
been very unpopular; Louis Philippe, 
the “citizen king,” was on the French 
throne; Palmerston, Canning’s dis¬ 
ciple, was at the British foreign office, 
Metternich had always held that sov¬ 
ereign independence for Greece, from 
the Austrian point of view, was an 
alternative undesirable in itself but 


preferable to a tributary autonomy 
which made her look to Russia as her 
protector, the Porte had no objection 
to a bargain; and Prince Otto of 
Bavaria became king of Greece in 
1832 with a ready-made constitution 
provided for him. This time it was 
Russia that had been out-maneuvered. 
Nicholas* attention had been dis¬ 
tracted by affairs in Poland. 

i*xander I. until he was mas¬ 
tered by his dread of the Revolu¬ 
tion, was ever anxious to propagate 
liberal ideas and practices. In Russia 
he had endeavored to mitigate the sys¬ 
tem of rural serfdom, which had come 
into being under the earlier Ro¬ 
manovs, by inducing the nobles to 




DESTRUCTION OF THE TURCO-EQYPTIAN FLEET IN NAVARINO BAY 

Bjr their decisive victory over the Turks in the naval battle fought at Navarino on October ao, 
1827. the Allied powers (Britain, France and Russia) secured for the Greeks the autonomy they 
sought The Ottoman fleet, supported by an Egyptian squadrod, was destroyed in the space 
of two hours In the center of this print illustrating the action is Vice-Admiral Sir Edward 
Codrington's flagship /l si a engaged with the Egyptian flagship (right) and the Tark&fc flag¬ 
ship (left) , 

A tacpherson Collection 
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emancipate their serfs; but the eman¬ 
cipation was attended by educational 
and disciplinary regulations the nov- 
e’*y of which caused them to be 
hardly less resented than the serfdom. 
I:i Poland he intended to create a 
constitutional Utopia, and when its 
s-.ccess was demonstrated to restore 
a^ain to Poland the districts his grand- 
r.. other had annexed to Russia. The 
Poles’ idea of liberty was anarchical 
rather than Utopian, and the Russians 
did not want their tsar’s other king¬ 
dom to develop into a powerful and 
1 ighly organized neighbor. As early 
r3 1820 Alexander found himself 

oblig'd to tighten the grip of the auto- 
c*at upon the Constitutional Diet of 
Poland; with the result that repres¬ 
sion bred disorders; more repression, 
more disorders—so that Nicholas on 
his accession found on his hands not a 
Utopia but a country ripe, but quite 
unorganized, for revolt against any re¬ 
straining authority, but immediately 
■and above all against Russian rule. 
His elder brother, Constantine, who 
had refused the tsardom, was placed 
in command at Warsaw, while Nicho¬ 
las made preparations to deal with 
the rebellion he anticipated. 

rebellion came. In 1830—a 
few months after the successful “July 
Revolution" in France—ft broke out 
in Warsaw, from which Constantine 
^gat a hasty retreat. The moderates 
tried to direct the Warsaw revolution, 
while Nicholas marched a Russian 
army against the rebels. Its approach • 
wrecked the moderates and brought in 
the extremists, who proclaimed the 
deposition ot the Romanov king. The 
two powers, France and Great Britain, 
which had maintained the doctrine -of 
non-intervention on behalf of an auto¬ 
crat when his subjects were in re¬ 
bellion, could not claim a right of 
intervention on behalf of revolution¬ 
ists, though.they might enter mild, 
protests. The Polish ’ revolutionary 
government had many leaders but no 
leadership; it went to pieces, and for 


the same reason its army did likewise. 
When the Russians arrived at War¬ 
saw a desperate resistance was main¬ 
tained for three days, and then the 
end came. The Pole’s by thousands 
were deported to Siberian or Cau¬ 
casian regions or fled into exile, while 
those who were left cherished a burn¬ 
ing hatred for the Russians; and 
Poland became a province of Russia, 
in the year when Greece became an 
independent kingdom. 

N France we have seen that the 
judicious moderation of Louis 
XVIII could not prevent the royalist 
reaction which followed the assassina¬ 
tion of the duke of Bern in 1820. 
Hence the intervention of France in 
Spain in 1823 and the reinstatement 
of Ferdinand as an autocrat, proceed¬ 
ings which would have found no favor 
with a ministry of moderates. When 
Louis died in 1824 and was succeeded 
by his brother Charles (of Artois) X, 
there was no longer any doubt that 
the crown intended to get rid of the 
constitution and recover its old-time 
unqualified absolutism, although on 
the Greek question the government 
was disposed to act. with England 
where, we may observe, the liberal 
movement was traveling along a differ¬ 
ent course. There the reaction was 
at its height in the first years after 
Waterloo, but as the Jacobin bugbear 
faded the movement towards consti¬ 
tutional reform, which had been 
rudely checked by the French Revo¬ 
lution, revived, and gained ground 
during Canning’s ministry. While the 
French government was growing in¬ 
creasingly repressive, the British gov¬ 
ernment was relaxing restrictions, re¬ 
storing the liberties which had been 
suspended, and tending to further 
reforms broadening the basis of popu¬ 
lar representation in parliament. 

■But in France thejaaqfcion was pre¬ 
paring its own ' dOWrtfedT.' Its’’ 4 first 
ministerial chief was Richelieu, who 
had for some time been the chief of 
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the moderates. Richelieu was still 
too much of a moderate for the party, 
and was succeeded by Villele. When 
Charles X succeeded his brother, 



Villele, under the pressure from the 
extremists and the king, pressed for¬ 
ward measures for additional compen¬ 
sations to the returned emigres, and 
for gagging the press, which in Paris 
grew increasingly critical of the gov¬ 
ernment. When the gagging measure 
was rejected by the Chambers, the 
desired effect was attained by a royal 
ordinance. Outside Paris, the coun¬ 
try was not excited by domestic 
politics; the measures adopted under 
the moderate regime had made it pros¬ 
perous, and it was pleased by the 
“vigorous” foreign policy of interven¬ 
tion in Greece; the government began 
to pin its faith to the achievement of 
popularity in this direction. But in 
the Chambers the opposition grew 
stronger instead of weaker. Villele 
retired. For a moment prudence pre¬ 
vailed, and the king chose the mod¬ 
erate Martignac as the head of a new 
ministry; but it was not long before 
Martignac was displaced by the ad¬ 
vanced reactionary Polignac (1829). 

Polignac had a scheme for the ab¬ 
sorption of Belgium, which detested 
its subordination to the Dutch under 



PROMINENT BRITISH STATESMEN OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
George Canning (top), oratorically posed in this portrait by Lawrence, became fo reig n secretary 
in 1822 , and premier in 1827 . He maintainedl Oistlereagha whey of 'V" 

favored the 'Greek cause against-the Turks. The duke of-WeUu wtoii jfltf t) p ? I ^5 y p' i ^ 
Count d'Orsay, became premier in 1828 , and deprecated Cannings Wwk’BpUey, Lord fatm- 
erston (1784-1865) vigorously supported hberahst movements against r caffite and repression. 
;. Partridge painted this portrait of him. Vrtivnri FwWrf Gantry, LanJe* 
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the system which had transferred it 
to the kingdom of Holland. Polignac’s 
scheme, however, was promptly vetoed 
by Prussia. The country was insuffi¬ 
ciently soothed by the success of an 
expedition sent to quell the‘arrogance 
of the Dey of Algiers. The Chambers 
grew more restive. The king found 
that he must either yield to them or 
break them. He tried to break them 
by royal ordinances renewing the 
press-gagging law, and so changing the 
electoral law as to secure subservient 
Chambers (July 26, 1830). The ordi¬ 
nances were in flagrant violation of 
the Constitution; they meant in fact 
an absolutist revolution. But no 
preparations had been made to deal 
with a counter-revolution. In less 
than a week, Paris had deposed 
Charles and declared his cousin, Louis 
Philippe of Orleans, king in his place. 
Charles found himself powerless, ab¬ 
dicated in favor of his legitimate 
grandson and heir, the young comte 
de Chambord (whose claim was ig¬ 
nored by the French provisional 
government), and retired to England; 
and for eighteen years after this blood¬ 
less “July revolution,” which was 
placidly accepted by the country, 
France enjoyed a constitutional mon¬ 
archy, the “Orleans monarchy,” the 
triumph of the bourgeoisie. 

There was a moment when the ris¬ 
ing in' Paris threatened to take on a 
Jacobin character; but in fact the 
reyoljition was simply the defeat of 
the absolutist reaction by the middle- 
class constitutionalism to which Jaco¬ 
binism was no less abhorrent. So long 
as the Bourbons should prove loyal to 
constitutionalism France had been 
ready to keep them. When their 
loyalty failed, they gave place to that 
branch of the family, the house of 
Orleans, which had taken the popular 
side in the great Revolution. When 
Louis Philippe later showed a tend¬ 
ency towards reaction, coupling there¬ 
with an unpardonable dullness, the 
house of Orleans followed the senior 


branch of the Bourbons into exile. 
But when that time came it owed its 
exile to ennui more than to passion. 

he “July revolution” encouraged 
the reform movement in England, 
the movement which transferred par¬ 
liamentary predominance from the 
landed interest to the professional and 
commercial classes. The lurid vision 
of Jacobinism had been losing its 
terrors only by slow degrees; but the 
ease and orderliness with which 
France effected her second revolution 
went far to dissipate middle-class 
fears. Two years after the ejection 
of Charles X the British parliament 
passed what was known for the next 
half-century as the Great Reform Bill 
—under the impression that with it 
democracy had reached its limit. 

In 1833 nationalism and constitu¬ 
tionalism had won the day jointly in. 
Greece; in Germany both had been 
depressed; in Italy both had been 
defeated, though the July revolution 
had encouraged an unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt at constitutional emancipation 
in the Papal States which were under 
the temporal dominion of the pope. 
There the revolution was put down 
by the intervention of Austria, while 
French troops occupied Ancona more 
as a precaution against the develop¬ 
ment of an Austrian protectorate than 
with intent to actual counter-interven¬ 
tion. Constitutional reform in Great 
Britain, constitutional monarchy in 
France, both seemed to he successfully 
established as against absolutism on 
one side and a proletariat democracy 
on the other. But both Spain, and 
Portugal were in the throes of a con¬ 
stitutional conflict. 

In Portugal the death of King John 
in 1826 left his elder son - Pedro I, 
the emperor of Brazil, his heir. 
Barred by the Brazilian constitution 
from holding both crowns, Pedro 
transferred his rights in Portugal to 
his little daughter Maria da Gloria. 
Meanwhile, his brother Miguel was to 
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act as regent, and was presently to 
become king by marrying the child 
when she was old enough. Miguel 
did not choose to wait; he seized the 
crown; Pedro came to Europe to pro¬ 
test his daughter’s interests. Neither 
party could master the other till the 
support of Palmerston began to turn 
the scale on the legitimist and the 
constitutionalist side; and even then 
a definite decision seemed remote. 

In Spain, Ferdinand had proved 
himself a reactionary and a clerical of 
the worst type. His heir presumptive 
was his brother Carlos—another of 
the same type. But Ferdinand, thrice 
a childless widower, married a fourth 
time, and had a daughter Isabella. 
Setting aside the recent constitutional 
enactment which had adopted the 
“Salic” law of succession, he issued a 
“pragmatic sanction” declaring that 
his daughter, not his brother, was heir. 
To Carlos this was an unwarrantable 


invasion of his own rights. Ferdinand 
died in 1833; Isabella was proclaimed 
queen with her mother the queen- 
dowager Christina as regent, with the 
support of the constitutionalists, to 
whom the idea of Carlos was intoler¬ 
able; and as a matter of course the 
two uncle-pretenders in Spain and 
Portugal made common cause against 
the two little queens who were their 
respective nieces. Actually, however, 
when the two official governments also 
made common cause, with the moral 
support of France and Great Britain, 
in 1834, Miguel abandoned the 
struggle; though it was not till 1839 
that Carlos followed his example, and 
the Carlists were suppressed in 1840. 

In yet another quarter the example 
of the July revolution had produced 
its effect. Belgium, the “Nether¬ 
lands" of the eighteenth century, re¬ 
sented its subordination to the Dutch 
in the “Kingdom of the Netherlands” 



OTTO KING OF GREECE ENTERS NAUPLIA 
In 1832 the Convention of London declared Greece to be an independent kingdom under the pro¬ 
tection of Great Britain, France and Russia, and Prince Otto, son of Louis I of Bavaria, became 
its king. His rule was not popular, for his ideals were despotic and his advisers Bavarian, A 
painting by Peter Hess gives an impressive idea of Otto’s entry into NaupHa in 1833 *, Nauptia, 
then the seat of the administration, was superseded by Athens as capital of Greece 10 1834 . 

Pmakothek, Munich 
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CHARLES X OF FRANCE 
The count of Artois, younger brother of Louts 
XVI and Louis XVIII, succeeded to the 
French throne in 1824 as Charles X His de¬ 
termined attempts to restore the old absolutism 
met with failure and he abdicated in 1830 
British Museum 

which the Vienna Congress bestowed 
on the house of Orange. Its absorp¬ 
tion by France was not to be thought 
of, from either a British or a Prussian 
point of view. But, failing to gain 
constitutional equality, the Belgian 
constitutionalists asserted their na¬ 
tional independence. To the tsar, any 
departure from the Vienna settlement 
was intolerable; all the powers were 
bound by it. But it had been made 
over Belgium’s head, and at least two 
powers, France and Great Britain, 
could not ignore that fact. To forbid 
Belgium her independence would be a 
monstrous tyranny. France declared 
that if Prussia, another champion of 
the Vienna settlement, intervened on 
behalf of the king she would intervene 
on the other side. 


The moment was inconvenient for 
Nicholas, owing to affairs in Poland. 
Mettemich’s preoccupation was with 
Italy. A conference was sitting to 
deal with the Gieek question, in Lon¬ 
don, where France and Great Britain 
made joint proposals for the settle¬ 
ment of the Belgian question. The 
first terms put forward were rejected 
by the Belgians, but they accepted 
amended terms. The essential point 
was that Belgium was to be an inde¬ 
pendent monarchy, a king having been 
found for her in the person of Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg. She had offered the 
crown to a French prince, but that 
was inevitably vetoed. William re¬ 
jected the proposed terms; Dutch 
troops invaded Belgium, Leopold ap¬ 
pealed to France, French troops en¬ 
tered Belgium, and the Dutch retired, 
but it was not till the British fleet 
moved that they evacuated Antwerp 
(1832). Nobody wanted to fight, but 
it was not actually until 1839 that 
Holland was induced to sign the peace, 
to which France, Prussia and Great 
Britain were patties, which guaranteed 
the borders and the neutrality of the 
Belgian kingdom. Gieat Britain, with 
France and Prussia, had for the first 
time broken through the fetish of 
cast-iron permanence in the Vienna 
settlement wnich had been an axiom 
of the tsars and of Metternich. 

Problems in the Near East 

eanwhile, the Near Eastern 
problem was passing through 
another phase. The sultan Mahmud, 
who had been forced to concede Greek 
independence, was not popular with 
his Mahomedan subjects. He had 
surrendered territory to the infidel, 
and he was a reformer; reform mfeant, 
among other things, bridling corrup¬ 
tion. He had removed one source of 
imperial weakness in 1826 by the sup¬ 
pression of the Janissaries, who were 
as dangerous to the sultan as the 
Praetorian Guard had been to so 
many Roman emperors; but he had 
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not created an equivalent militaiy or¬ 
ganization under his own control. 
And he had irritated the most power¬ 
ful of his viceroys, Mehemet Ali of 
Egypt, by refusing to convey Syria to 
him—the reward he was to have re¬ 
ceived for the subjection of the 
rebellious Greeks, which he had failed 
to effect. In 1832 Mehemet, after the 
fashion of English medieval barons, 
marched an army into Syria merely in. 
order to deliver his honored suzerain 
from the evil counsellors who were 
leading him astray. 

Mahmud’s troops fled before Me- 
hemet’s redoubtable son, Ibrahim. 
Mahmud appealed to the powers. The 
powers, Russia excepted, had more 
pressing engagements. Russia offered 
her benevolent aid. Mahmud hesi¬ 
tated; Ibrahim advanced. Mahmud 
accepted Russian aid; Russian troops 
advanced. Britain and France woke 
up and sent fleets to the Dardanelles, 
urging Mahmud to make concessions. 
Mehemet would be satisfied by the 
cession of the Syrian pashaliks. So 
for the moment the problem was 
solved. But Russia had proved her¬ 
self the friend in need, and with 
Russia Mahmud concluded the treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi (1833), which vir¬ 
tually made Turkey a Russian pro¬ 
tectorate. 

Now there were four powers inter¬ 
ested in the near east: Austria for the 
single reason that Russian domination 
in the Turkish Empire would be a 
menace to herself in Europe. Russian 
domination there had been the dream 
of every tsar from the days of Peter 
the Great. France, since Bonaparte’s 
Egyptian adventure, had hankered for 
Egypt, whether for itself or as a step¬ 
ping stone to India. Great Britain 
did not want France in Egypt; she 
did not want Russia to develop a great 
Mediterranean fleet; she had learned 
to suspect Russia of ulterior designs 
upon India; and Russia was the one 
power to whose armies, as distin¬ 
guished from fleets, India might prove 


accessible. To Great Britain, even 
more than to Austria or to France, 
Russian control of the Dardanelles 
and Russian domination in western 
Asia were to be resisted at all costs; 
and still more because Russian domi¬ 
nation was creeping over central Asia, 
submerging Tmkistan and threatening 
to swamp the buffer states of Persia 
and Afghanistan. The persistent rise 
of the Russian tide in Asia, drawing 
ever nearer to the British borders, was 
from this time onwards for the rest 
of the century the factor which made 
an accord between Britain and Russia 
impossible, and forced upon Britain 
the conviction that the Turkish Em¬ 
pire must be preserved not only from 
conquest but from domination by 
Russia. 

In 1833 all the diplomatic gains in 
the Near East went to Russia; the 
supreme influence at the Porte was 
undoubtedly hers. But in 1838 Me¬ 
hemet again challenged Mahmud by 



ENGLAND’S "SAILOR KING” 
William IV, who succeeded George IV io 1830 
and reigned until 1837 , -was deeply attached to 
the navy in which he served. Itt 1832 he 
sought to obstruct the first Reform Bui, al¬ 
though he was a Whig before his accession, 
Engraving by J, Cochran after Henry Dome 
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NOTABLE FRENCH MINISTERS UNDER LOUIS XVIII AND CHARLES X 

The due de Richlieit (left, after Lawrence) was too moderate long to retain the position of first 
minister under the ultra-rojalist monarchy of Louis XVIII. He was displaced by the extremist 
Villele (center), a minister after the heart of Charles X, but whose unpopularity forced him to 
retire in 1 S 2 S in favor of the more moderate Martignac. In i8ao Martignac was superseded by 
the reactionary Jules de Polignac (light), under whose unpopular ministry the Bourbon regime 

came to an end 


withholding the Egyptian tribute. 
Mahmud had been reorganizing his 
army; he took up the challenge, de¬ 
nounced Mehemet as a rebel, dis¬ 
patched a force to invade Syria—and 
died, leaving a sixteen-year-old heir, 
Abdul Mejid. He was hardly dead 
when Ibrahim routed the Turkish 
troops, and the Turkish admiral, with 
the Turkish fleet, declared for 
Mehemet. All the powers wished to 
stay the advance of Mehemet; France 
wished him to be recognized as inde¬ 
pendent sovereign of Egypt and 
Syria; Nicholas at this stage, reck¬ 
oning his own ascendancy in Turkey 
secure, wished the Turkish empire to 
be preserved in its integrity—and he 
wished to break the always uneasy 
alliance of the French and British gov¬ 
ernments. Great Britain and Austria, 
too, wanted to preserve Turkey. On 
the initiative of Nicholas, the three 
powers, with the Porte, jointly offered 
generous terms to Ibrahim; he re¬ 
jected them. The British fleet settled 
the business without waiting: it seized 
Acre; the Syrians rose against Me¬ 


hemet—and he submitted, surrender¬ 
ing all claims upon Syria, while his 
position as hereditary pasha of Egypt 
was confirmed. France was included 
with the other powers in the final 
Treaty of London, in 1841. But pal¬ 
pably it was Great Britain this time, 
as in 1833 it had been palpably Rus¬ 
sia, to whom the Porte was indebted 
for the defeat of Mehemet r s designs, 
and British instead of Russian influ¬ 
ence became predominant at the Porte. 

N the British Isles the industrial 
revolution had now reached its 
second stage, the rapid development 
of steam transport both on land and 
on sea. The parliamentary Reform 
Bill of 1832, which transferred to the 
commercial, manufacturing and pro¬ 
fessional classes the preponderating 
political influence hitherto enjoyed 
by the aristocracy and the landed gen¬ 
try, had been immediately preceded 
by the opening of the first passenger- 
carrying railway; it was followed by 
a period of active industrial legisla¬ 
tion restricting the hours of labor for 
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women and children and reorganizing 
the methods of poor relief, and, in the 
next decade, by the development of 
free trade on the principle that the 
sole legitimate purpose of taxation was 
the provision of revenue—a doctrine 
which was soon found to be convinc¬ 
ing in a country whose manufacturers 
could defy competition. Otherwise 
the political event of the most pro¬ 
found importance was the accession 
of the young Queen Victoria in 1837. 
For the next heir, her uncle the duke 
of Cumberland, was a reactionary of 
the most pronounced type, whose ac¬ 
cession might even have been fatal to 
the monarchy; and at the same time 
the crowns of Great Britain and Han¬ 
over ceased to be united, that of 
Hanover passing to the male heir. 
Cumberland’s departure from England 
removed all serious risk of a demo¬ 
cratic revolution in England, though 
he signalized his arrival in Hanover 


The prosperity of North Germany 
was largely due to the development of 
the Prussian Zollverein or Customs 
Union, removing the trade barriers 
between the states which were mem¬ 
bers thereof; and the Zollverein at the 
same time tended to produce among 
these states a closer union under the 
hegemony of Prussia, a more definite 
consciousness of community of inter¬ 
ests, which gave Prussia a clientele 
of her own in the Confederation. The 
fact was not conspicuous so long as 
Prussia did not enter upon a conscious 
rivalry with Austria—and neither 
Prussia nor Austria was desirous of 
a German consolidation; but it was to 
prove of no little importance after the 
death of the old king Frederick Wil¬ 
liam III in 1840, and the accession of 
his elder son Frederick William IV 
—though not immediately even then. 
The hopes of the liberals were also 
excited by the new king’s accession 


by abolishing the 
constitution enjoyed 
by that kingdom un¬ 
der his predecessors. 


^Xermany generally 
™ enjoyed a mate¬ 
rial prosperity, while 
political agitation, 
whether of national¬ 
ists who dreamed of 
German national con¬ 


solidation, or of lib¬ 
erals who craved for 


constitutional govern¬ 
ments, was gagged by 
the official suppres¬ 
sion of free speech 
and comment, which 
was resented chiefly 
by the educated mid¬ 
dle classes. In Ger¬ 



many, as in the Brit¬ 
ish Isles, there were 
angry undercurrents 
of dissatisfaction, but 
no widespread revolu¬ 
tion fervor. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE RIDING WITH HIS SOJIS 
The "Citizen King" Louis Philippe (i?73-i8s°5 was raised to the 
French throne by the bourgeois constitutionalists in, iSjfo, HiS 
position was extremely difficult and. failing to nlertse .. all parties, 
he fled the country in 1848 . Horace Vernet painted, this eques¬ 
trian portrait of the king and Mq 6 ons^ _ 

MtisSe de Versailles; photo, Alinari 1 
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and his promise of a new Piussian 
constitution, until on its piomulgation 
in 1846 it appeared that actually it 
was to be ignored at the monarch’s 
convenience. 

Motives to revolution were strongest 
in the Austrian em¬ 
pire and in Italy, 
which was almost 
an Austrian protec¬ 
torate; but all the 
organization was in 
the hands of the 
governments, while 
there was nothing 
to coordinate the 
diverse aims of the 
diverse revolution¬ 
ary groups. Austria 
proper was Ger¬ 
man; the imperial 
government was a 
German government 
which was imposed 
upon Czechs in the 
north, Magyars in 
the center, Slavs in 
the south and Ital¬ 
ians in Venetia and 
Lombardy. If each 
one of these fundamentally different 
nationalities resented the German 
domination, they were only a shade 
less antagonistic to each other. Met- 
ternich held them all in his grip, and 
continued to do so after the death of 
the old emperor Francis II and the ac¬ 
cession of his son Ferdinand I in the 
year 183$! „ 

Austria’s Mailed Hand on Italy 

N Italy, Charles Felix of Sardinia 
and his successor, Charles Albert, 
in Piedmont, were comparatively free 
from Austrian domination and made 
no tyrannical use of their despotic 
power. But Austrian bayonets had 
established the pope’s authority in the 
Papal States. Ferdinand II at Naples 
was scarcely an improvement upon his 
father Francis, and his strength rested 
upon the knowledge that he too had 


Austria to lean upon. From end to 
end of Italy Austria was the force be¬ 
hind the despotisms and the force 
which was supremely interested in 
prolonging the disunion of an Italy 
that had never known unity—and in 
the unification of 
Italy lay the sole 
hope of expelling 
the Austrian. And 
the idealist prophet 
of a united Italy, 
Giuseppe Mazzini, 
driven from Pied¬ 
mont, from Switzer¬ 
land, from France, 
was issuing his 
propaganda from a 
garret in London. 
Only a gleam of 
light seemed to have 
appeared when Pius 
IX, elected to the 
Papacy in 1846, 
alarmed and 
shocked Metternich 
by inaugurating lib¬ 
eral reforms in the 
Papal States. Yet 
—a liberal move¬ 
ment headed by the Papacy was almost 
a contradiction in terms. 

France had attained a constitutional 
monarchy, a bourgeois monarchy, 
under her citizen-king Louis Philippe, 
the son of Phjlippe “Egalit6” of Or¬ 
leans, who had voted for the execution 
of Louis XVI. The government was 
of a drab respectability, playing for 
safety. It had been able to congratu¬ 
late itself on the restoration of French 
prestige by its share in the establish¬ 
ment of Belgian independence. It had 
been cold-shouldered by the powers 
in the settlement of the Eastern ques¬ 
tion in 1840. It had preserve! a 
superficial entente with Great Britain, 
but in a fashion which France gen¬ 
erally interpreted as perpetual surren¬ 
der to Palmerston. It had found a 
base for developing an African em¬ 
pire in Algiers, but enthusiasm on that 



A SPANISH CLAIMANT 
On the death of his brother Ferdinand 
VII Ling of Spatn, in 1833 , Don Carlos 
claimed the throne, but a decree of the 
late king named the infanta Isabella as 
queen Don Carlos took the fie'd but 
lost his cause. 
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head was somewhat forced. It had 
intrigued in Spain and in Switzerland, 
with besmirched credit in one case, 
and nothing gained in the other. And 
French imagination was fired by the 
skillful revival of the Napoleonic leg¬ 
end, the tale of France's glories under 
the great conqueror’s leadership. 
France was being bored to extinction 
by the Orleans -monarchy and minis¬ 
tries, while the monarch and the minis¬ 
ters remained placidly self-satisfied and 
unconscious. And below the boredom, 
in the industrial population created by 
the Industrial Revolution, Jacobinism 
had come to life again, though no one 
yet suspected that Paris was to be the 
starting point of a new revolutionary 
convulsion. 


The World Outside Europe 

he history of Europe as we have 
traced it in this chapter is the 
account of the aftermath of the great 
upheaval of the preceding six and 
twenty years, which had consciously 
unsettled the foundations of the entire 
political and social structure among 
the peoples of Europe and uncon¬ 
sciously revolutionized its economic 
bases. The history of the world out¬ 
side Europe during the same period is 
upon different lines, for it is very 
largely the story of the birth, infancy 
and adolescence of new communities, 
new states, under conditions differing 
widely from those of Europe. 

In Asia the British were creating 
an empire of a kind for which there 




A MOMENTOUS JOURNEY. LOUIS PHILIPPE SETS OUT FOR THE 

HOTEL DE VILLE 

Tbe July Revolution of 1830 which overturned the reactionary monarchy of Charles X was the 
opportunity of Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans Elected lieutenant-general of the realm, he 
decided to test popular opinion of his acceptance of the office by going through Paris from 
the Palais Royal to the Hotel de Ville, the headquarters of the Republican government. Ver- 
net’s painting shows the beginning of his perilous journey which, despite ominous signs, was 

successfully accomplished. 

Mvsee de Versailles, photo, Neurdcin 
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had been no precedent since the 
Roman expansion ceased—the whole 
process was one which now, since the 
exclusion of the French, was taking 
place more or less in isolation, a 
change which, however important, 
touched the history of the outside 
world at very few points. Russia was 
expanding there also, but with a differ¬ 
ence, thrusting her way southward be¬ 
tween the Caspian and the Aral Seas, 
and establishing a footing that domi¬ 
nated Khiva on the Amu Darya, as 
well as on the Sir Darya—the Oxus 
and Jaxartes of the Greeks; and a 
new contact was in the making between 
Europe and the farthest East. 

Japan still remained in the isolation 
she had chosen for herself, behind the 
gates which were barred and bolted 
against the admission of Europeans. 
China was less successful in maintain¬ 
ing her exclusiveness. The European 
demand for a commercial entry was 
not to be gainsaid. In 1793 the 
emperor Ch’ien Lung received with ex¬ 
treme politeness a British embassy in¬ 
tent on procuring a commercial treaty; 
but he conceded nothing. Emperor 
and provincial governors were ready 
enough to call in the aid of British 
warships for the suppression of the 
pirate fleets that infested the China 
seas, but remained resolutely deaf to 
all invitations to facilitate commercial 
intercourse, until in 1839 they pro¬ 
voked an actual collision followed by 
reciprocal demands for compensation 
that could have only one issue. In 
1842 the Chinese government gave 
way and signed the Treaty of Nan¬ 
king, which, besides conceding sub¬ 
stantial damages, ceded Hong Kong 
to the British. The door was not flung 
open, but it was ajar. Nor was it 
only the British who now set them¬ 
selves to widen the opening. 

South America Wine Independence 

N South America we have seen that 
Brazil formally separated herself 
from her European parent state, Portu¬ 


gal, in 1822, retaining the prospective 
head of the royal house as her own 
emperor, while in due course his 
daughter succeeded to the Portuguese 
crown. The rest of South America and 
Central America broke away from the 
Spanish connection, but only after a 
prolonged struggle, and in the form 
not of one but of several states—not 
of course hereditary monarchies but 
nominal republics which were in fact 
controlled, so far as they were con¬ 
trolled at all, by military dictators 
who for the next half century only held 
power until they were dismissed or 
eliminated by the next military pro- 
nunciamento. 

The movement which culminated in 
the total loss of America to Spain in 
fact had its rise when Napoleon dis¬ 
possessed the legitimate monarchy in 
Spain and set up his brother Joseph 
as king. The Spaniards in America 
declined to recognize the new author¬ 
ity and claimed to set up their own 
governments in place of the existing 
system, generally professing loyalty to 
the legitimate but dispossessed dy¬ 
nasty. The struggle went on over four 
areas—the Mexican and, in South 
America, the northern, southern and 
western. It was only in Mexico that 
there was anything in the nature of 
a racial conflict between Spaniards and 
the indigenous population; elsewhere 
it was between American Spaniards 
and Spanish Spaniards. The 'demand 
for independence developed only when 
Ferdinand VII was restored in Spain, 
abrogated the constitution, and set 
about reviving the old despotism. The 
Creoles had no chance of having their 
claims recognized; the crown obviously 
intended to reestablish the old system, 
and the struggle was soon translated 
into one between royalists and re¬ 
publicans. There were leaders who 
proposed to create constitutional mon¬ 
archies under nominated European 
princes (the plan first adopted in Eu¬ 
rope for Greece and Belgium), but 
those schemes did not materialize. 
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Argentina in the south was the first 
to organize a government before Ferdi¬ 
nand’s restoration, and the first (1815) 
to declare its independence when the 
restored monarchy showed its reac¬ 
tionary character. In that quarter 
royalism had no chance, though Ar¬ 
gentina failed to incorporate Uruguay 
and Paraguay. In the northern quar¬ 
ter the “liberator” Bolivar was de¬ 
feated by the arrival of Spanish troops 
under Morillo, a capable leader who 
in 1816 seemed to have established 
his authority. Royalism was strong 
in the west, but forces from Argentina 
under San Martin helped Chile to re¬ 
lease itself without completely freeing 
Peru (1817-1820). In the north again 
the insurgents found a successful 
leader in the peasant Paez—thereby 
preventing Morillo from intervening 
in the west. The successes of Paez 


brought Bolivar into the field again; 
and the retirement of Morillo virtually 
ensured the independence of Colom¬ 
bia (1821). 

The resources of Spain were in fact 
wholly unequal to the attempt to re¬ 
store the Spanish supremacy; and 
when it appeared likely that the Eu¬ 
ropean autocrats might intervene on 
behalf of Ferdinand the action of 
President Monroe in America and of 
Canning in England, insisting upon 
the principle of non-intervention, was 
decisive. America was left, to fight 
out its own salvation. San Martin in 
Chile left Bolivar to complete from 
Colombia the overthrow of the royal¬ 
ists in Peru. But the northern prov¬ 
inces refused to amalgamate; and by 
1830 South America had resolved it¬ 
self into a collection of independent 
states—the Brazilian Empire, the sev- 



INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF INFANT ROYALTIES 


This satirical print was published in 1833 when constitutional conflict was disturbing several 
countries whose sovereigns were of tender age. Isabella of Spain (right) was only three when 
her proclamation as queen led to the first Carlist war. In Portugal, Dom Miguel claimed the 
crown of Maria II, aged fourteen. Otto (left), shown as a boy of twelve, was Kirtg of a newly 
independent Greece; and the imperial crown of Brazil overweights tbe^ head of 
years old. (Two of the cartoonist’s ages are inaccurate: Otto was eighteen ana Pedro, five 
at his accession, was eight at the date of the print). 

British Museum 
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FIRST KING OF THE BELGIANS 
Belgium was established as an independent 
state with a constitutional and hereditary mon¬ 
archy in 1831 . The crown was ottered to 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. and on June 
4 , 1832 , he was proclaimed as Leopold I, king- 
of the Belgians. 

Engraving by T. Blood 

eral republics of Argentina, Uruguay 
and Paraguay in the south, of Chile 
and Peru in the west, and of Colom¬ 
bia, Ecuador, Bolivia and Venezuela 
in the north. Mexico had followed a 
separate course. After prolonged 
struggles between rival faction leaders, 
it had declared itself an independent 
republic in 1S23 under the dictatorship 
of Santa Ana, with a paper constitu¬ 
tion modeled on that of the United 
States, but with additional clauses, one 
of which made Roman Catholicism the 
state religion, 

Latin-American Development 

he development of the Latin- 
American nations since the es¬ 
tablishment of their independence has 
been divided into three broad periods. 
That from independence to about 1852 
“the age of dictators”', that from 1852 
to 1876 as the struggle for stability 


and organization; while that from 
1876 to the present is notable for gen¬ 
eral social progress and the emergence 
of certain leading Latin-American 
states. It might be added that the 
period from 1898 to the present has 
likewise been conspicuous for (1) the 
rise of a distinct Latin-American for¬ 
eign policy under the direction of the 
so-called “A. B, C. Powers” (Argen¬ 
tine, Brazil, and Chile), which has 
questioned the Monroe Doctrine in 
Latin America; and (2) the attempt 
to compromise these two conflicting 
tendencies through the development 
of the Pan-American movement, which 
has been in progress since its inception 
in 1880. 

Events in Canada 

important events were also trans¬ 
piring in the British colony of 
Canada. In 1932-34 many towns were 
ravaged by an epidemic of cholera, 
which claimed a large number of vic¬ 
tims. Constitutional matters of real 
importance next surged to the front. 
There had been trends towards demo¬ 
cratic reforms before 1812, but this 
movement was temporarily submerged 
in the patriotic tidal wave which over¬ 
ran Canada when the United States 
declared war on England in 1812. The 
abuses continued, however, and re¬ 
form agitation got under headway 
again during the twenties. Corrupt 
government patronage, aristocratic 
politics, large salaries and lavish pen¬ 
sions, inefficiency in surveying, dis¬ 
tributing, and opening up the new 
lands, corruption in land offices, lack 
of roads, and the denial of self-govern¬ 
ment were the main abuses attacked. 
The religious question was not absent. 
The Established Church of England 
was linked up with the governing oli¬ 
garchy and was hated by both Catho¬ 
lics and by the rapidly increasing 
number of Methodists in Canada. The 
Methodists sided with reform. The > 
Catholic church in Lower Canada , 
blocked reform there. 
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The first important reform leader 
was William Lyon Mackenzie, a Scot¬ 
tish bookseller and chemist who came 
to Canada in 1820 He was elected 
to the assembly of Upper Canada in 
1828. He was soon expelled, but be¬ 
came the first Mayor of Toronto and 
a popular hero. He renewed the re¬ 
form agitation with gieat vigor be¬ 
tween 1834 and 1836. At the same 
time, the reformers in Lower Canada 
were organizing against reaction and 
corruption. In November, 1837, re¬ 
bellion broke out under the leadership 
of Louis Joseph Papineau and Wol- 
fred Nelson, who emulated the meth¬ 
ods and symbols of the American 
Revolution. The revolt was crushed, 
mainly because the Catholic Church 
in Lower Canada opposed the reform¬ 
ist cause, due to fear of republicanism 
Also in 1837, Mackenzie organized a 
revolt in Upper Canada, but the re¬ 
formers failed to rally in sufficient 
numbers when called to arms, and 
Mackenzie was compelled to flee to the 
United States Incident to these Cana¬ 
dian revolts was the clash between 
Canada and the United States over 


the so-called Caroline incident in 1837 
and 1838, which brought the two coun¬ 
tries nearly to the verge of war. 

While reform by force had failed, 
the revolts served to arouse the British 
to the necessity of action Lord John 
Durham was appointed governor-gen¬ 
eral of Canada, and in February, 1839, 
he submitted his famous Report of 
the Affairs of British North America. 
He recommended, above all else, re¬ 
sponsible self-government tor Canada, 
reform of public finances, and the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada. 
As a result, the Union Act was passed 
by the British Parliament on July 23, 
1840. In 1847 Lord Elgin arrived in 
Canada as Governor-General. During 
his rule self-government was launched 
in Canada, and the Dominion of 
Canada came into being Lord Elgin 
also sought to better relations with the 
United States and negotiated per¬ 
sonally a Reciprocity Treaty which 
was signed on June 5, 1854 It was 
canceled by the United States in 1866, 
primarily because of the resentment of 
the North concerning British policy 
during the Civil War. 



PROMINENT PERSONALITIES IN THE DRAMA OF THE NEAR EAST- 
The strike between the Turkish sultan Mahmud II (center) and his ambitious viceroy Mehemct 
All of Egypt (left) was of interest to Europe in view of Mahmuds appeal for Russian inter¬ 
vention on his behalf, since the westward advance of Russia was regarded with growing toncwt 
by the European powers In 1839 Mahmud was succeeded by his sixteen-year-old sou About 
Mejid (right, engraving by W J Edwards), in whose reign the great powers intervened to 
protect Turkey against Mehemet 4h. 
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Developments in the United States 

he story of the United States dur¬ 
ing the period has two main as¬ 
pects—their relations with Europe, the 
European poweis, and especially with 
the British Empire in America, and 
their internal development and expan¬ 
sion from the Alleghanies and the 
Mississippi basin to the Pacific. Their 


unhappy conflict with the British had 
terminated in 1814 during Madison’s 
presidency, the eight years’ presidency 
of his successor James Monroe (1817- 
25) was notable primarily for the pro¬ 
mulgation in 1823 of the “Monroe 
Doctrine.” 

Origin of the Monroe Doctrine 

using the first 
quarter of the 
nineteenth century, 
the Spanish colonial 
empire was rapidly 
falling to pieces. 
Most of the Spanish 
colonies in the west¬ 
ern hemisphere re¬ 
volted and claimed 
to be independent, 
Spain did not recog¬ 
nize their independ¬ 
ence, but England 
and the United States 
did. At the close of 
the Napoleonic Wars, 
Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia banded to¬ 
gether, as we have 
seen, in what is gen¬ 
erally (but inaccu¬ 
rately) known as the 
“Holy 'Alliance,” to 
crush the growth of 
republican ideas, and 
they discussed the ad¬ 
visability of helping 
Spain to regain her 
lost colonies. Great 
Britain, alone of the 
great Europead 
powers, sympathize!} 
with the Latin-Ameri- 
can revolutions. As 
she was ' the only 
power that then had 
a strong navy, her at¬ 
titude was of the 
utmost importance. 
She had developed a 
valuable trade with 
South America which 



QUEEN VICTORIA IN CORONATION ROBES 
Bni-n Mav 24 1 S 19 , daughter of the duke of Kent Alexandria 
Victoria became heir presumptive to the crown of Great Britain 
and Ireland m 1830 and ascended the throne June 20 , 1837 This 
portrait painted by Sir George Havter presents her m the dalmatic 
robes worn at her coronation, June 28 , 1838 
National Poihait Gallery London 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM IV 
The liberal part, in Prussia eagerly welcomed 
in 1840 the accession of Frederick William 
IV, here shown as crown prince in a litho¬ 
graph by Kroger; but he disappointed their 
hopes of reform In 18s 7 he became insane 
and died in 1861 

would be destroyed if the new repub¬ 
lics were returned to Spain, and 
moreover she knew that the Spanish 
rule had been tyrannical and in¬ 
efficient. Therefore, she suggested to 
the United States that the two nations 
jointly should issue a warning to the 
“Holy Alliance” not to interfere with 
those republics. The United States 
was also alarmed over a proposed ex¬ 
tension of Russian power on the Pa¬ 
cific coast of North America, and felt 
that it would be better to issue inde¬ 
pendently a general statement of 
American policy, which should apply 
to Russian claims as well as to Span¬ 
ish America. England thereupon noti¬ 
fied the “Holy Alliance” that her navy 
stood ready to preyent any attack on 
South America. This made it impos¬ 
sible for the Holy Alliance to oppose 
the policy of the United States. 

On December 2, 1823, President 
Monroe issued the famous “Doctrine’'' 
known by his name, although it was 
written mainly by John Quincy Adams, 


his Secretary of State. It consisted 
of three points: (1) a warning to 
European nations not to plant new 
colonies in the western hemisphere; 
(2) a warning that any attempt on 
their part to reconquer those countries 
which had already gained their inde¬ 
pendence would be considered as an 
“unfriendly act” by the United States, 
which, however, would not interfere 
with any colonies now belonging to 
European nations; and (3} a declara¬ 
tion that the United States had no in¬ 
tention of interfering with the internal 
affairs of Europe, and that, accord¬ 
ingly, she would resent any attempt of 
European nations to interfere in 
American affairs. The doctrine is not 
unfairly known as the “Monroe Doc¬ 
trine,” in spite of Adams’s authorship, 
because Monroe approved of it and 
had to hear formal responsibility for 
its enunciation and execution. 



CONSTITUTIONALIST MONARCH 
The Wise reign of Charles Albert greafly 
strengthened his kingdom of Sardhtfg, whwfc 
he ruled from 1831 until his abdication in 
1849 , after being defeated by AttMria, _ lb 
1848 he granted his people a hbam constitu¬ 
tion 

Fainting by Vet lift, Pintketheb, Tifrin 
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The principles of the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine were not new; they had been 
expressed in part by both Washington 
and Jefferson. But the forceful state¬ 
ment of them at this time had a great 
effect on the future policies of both 
the United States and of Euiope. 

The doctrine having once been es¬ 
tablished and practically recognised 
in Europe, questions of foreign policy 
in the United States were in effect 
only such as arose between them and 
Mexico on the south or Great Britain 
on the north. These again weie mainly 
concerned with boundary disputes, be¬ 
gotten of the inadequate definitions of 
earlier treaties. These came to a head 
during the ministry of Peel in Eng¬ 
land, when Palmerston was for a time 
displaced from the Foreign Office; and 
they resulted first in the Ashburton 
Treaty of 1842 which practically con¬ 
ceded all the American claims, to the 
intense annoyance of the British colo¬ 
nists whose rights or supposed rights 
were shelved by the home government. 
But three years later the westward ex¬ 
pansion of the United States led to 
the Oregon boundary dispute which, 
in the exigencies of a presidential elec¬ 
tion, threatened to issue in an armed 
collision, but actually resulted in a 


partial settlement more accordant with 
the British than with the American 
claims, continuing the 49th parallel of 
latitude as the line of demarcation 
from the Rocky Mountains to the coast 
facing Vancouver Island. About the 
same time the whole of Texas and 
California was absorbed by the United 
States following a war with Mexico. 

Antagonism of North and South 

he two internal questions which 
rent the great republic were those 
of state rights as against the powers 
of the federal government, and, inti¬ 
mately associated therewith, the ques¬ 
tion of slavery. The southern 
semi-tropical “plantation” states were 
dependent upon negro slave labor; the 
northern industrial and agricultural 
states were not. Consequently the 
South was firmly convinced of the 
moral justification of slavery, while the 
North was not. The North, eager for 
its own industrial development, fa¬ 
vored the exclusion of foreign goods. 
The South, producing raw materials, 
wished to buy its manufactured goods 
in the cheapest market. Thus there 
was a double antagonism of interests 
between the noithern and the southern 
states. The northern were the more 




LIBERATORS OF SOUTH AMERICA FROM SPANISH DOMINATION 
Simon Bolivar ( 1783 - 1830 )—left—led Venezuela's fight for independence and in 1822 became 
first president of the republic of Colombia, in -which Venezuela was incorporated. Jose de San 
Martin ( 1778 - 1850 )—center—freed Chile from ‘Spanish rule in 1818 , and then secured that of 
Peru with the aid of Bolivar as dictator Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana ( 1795 - 1876 )—right— 
was a principal agent in the liberation of Mexico in 1833 and served several terms as president, 

of that republic. 
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numerous and therefoie the more 
powerful in the federal government; 
the South was in constant fear that its 
own interests would be over-iidden by 
the federal government in favor of 
those of the North. 

State Rights and Slavery 

t followed that the South was zeal¬ 
ous first to assert state rights and 
secondly to multiply “southern'’ states 
in the westward expansion and to re¬ 
sist the multiplication of “northern” 
states. The North accepted the view 
that there should be no interference 
with slavery in the states where it was 
already established, but whether the 
establishment of slavery in new states 
should be permitted was another mat¬ 
ter. As the expansion went westward, 
and the newly settled districts attained 
a population standard which warranted 
their recognition as separate states, 
the question whether they should be 
slave or non-slave states became vital. 
The class questions which agitated 
Europe had no place in America; there 
were no swarms of operatives depen¬ 
dent upon capitalist employers, no 
peasantry dependent upon landlords, 
no group with hereditary privileges. 

The most serious question was dis¬ 
posed of for a time by the Missouri 
Compromise of 1821, which fixed the 
line drawn westward from the south¬ 
ern boundary of the State of Missouri 
as the boundary between slave and 
non-slave states, Missouri itself being 
acknowledged as a slave state. 

Party Changes in America 

N the campaign of 1824 four men, 
all belonging to the Democrat-Re¬ 
publican party but representing sec¬ 
tional interests, were candidates for 
president: William H. Crawford of 
Georgia, John Quincy Adams of 
Massachusetts, Henry Clay of Ken¬ 
tucky, and Andrew Jackson of Tennes¬ 
see. Clay and Adams favored a liberal 
interpretation of the Constitution and 
the appropriation of money by the 



AUTHOR OF THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 

James Monroe (1758-1831) fought in the 
American War of Independence, served in 
France and Britain as American min'ster, and 
from 1817-1825 was president of the United 
States. The Monroe Doctrine is his interna¬ 
tional monument. 

Engraving by J. Vandcrlyn 

national government for internal im¬ 
provements. Jackson and Crawford 
were strict constructionists. When the 
electoral vote was taken the results 
were as follows: Jackson ninety-nine, 
Adams eighty-four, Crawford forty- 
one, and Clay thirty-seven. No can¬ 
didate having received a majority, the 
House of Representatives, by the terms 
of the Constitution, was required to 
choose a president from among the 
three highest. Clay was by far the 
most popular of the four candidates 
with the House of Representatives and 
would unquestionably have been 
elected had be been eligible. The 
Twelfth Amendment, however, di¬ 
rected that the House must make its 
choice from the three highest on the 
list, and Clay stood fourth. Jackson’s 
friends thought that he should be 
chosen, since he had the largest popu¬ 
lar vote as well as the largest electoral 
vote. The supporters of Clay, how- 
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ever, threw their influence to Adams, 
for he was known to favor internal 
improvements, an issue very dear to 
their hearts, and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives finally chose him as Presi¬ 
dent. 

Adams’ election was entirely consti¬ 
tutional, but Jackson’s followers raised 
the cry that their candidate had been 
cheated out of the presidency. This 
charge was made chiefly after Adams 
appointed Clay Secretary of State. 
The Jackson forces, with Crawford’s 
followers, opposed President Adams in 
many ways, and began to prepare for 
the next election. The old Jeffersonian 
Democrat-Republican party split per¬ 
manently into two factions, Jackson’s 
followers calling themselves Demo¬ 
crats, and those of Adams and Clay, 
National Republicans. The latter 
party resembled the Federalist party 
of Washington’s day, standing for a 
liberal interpretation of the Constitu¬ 
tion and a strong national government. 

The election of 1828 is very impor¬ 
tant in the political history of the 
United States, as it was the first time 
that presidential candidates were 
nominated by national conventions. 
Down to that time they had been 
nominated by a party caucus in the 
Honse of Representatives. This 
method had allowed much dickering 
and was not truly representative. 

In the election of 1828, the new 
National Republican party renomi¬ 
nated President Adams, but he was 
badly defeated. He received but 
eighty-three electoral votes, all from 
the northeastern states. The South 
and West united to elect the Demo¬ 
crat candidate, Andrew Jackson of 
Tennessee. Thus in 1829 Jackson, a 
vigorous westerner, untrammeled by 
traditions, became President of the 
United States. The new Democrat 
party resembled in many ways the 
Democrat-Republican party of Jeffer¬ 
son’s time; but there was a great per¬ 
sonal difference between Jackson, the 
product of a primitive frontier, and 


Jefferson, the cultivated and cosmo¬ 
politan statesman and philosopher. 

Nullification and State-Rights in America 
oon after the tariff of 1828 had 
been enacted, South Carolina, 
acting as spokesman for the discon¬ 
tented South, had made a formal state¬ 
ment regarding the offensive law. This 
state paper, known as the “South 
Carolina Exposition,” was written by 
John C. Calhoun, who had supported 
the tariff bill of 18x6 because at that 
time the South was not so dependent 
on imports from abroad. In the “Ex¬ 
position” he maintained that the states, 
being older than the central govern¬ 
ment were sovereign; that the central 
government was merely an agreement 
between the different states; and that 
if a majority of the states passed a 
law which damaged the minority, the 
latter had a right to declare the law 
null and void as far as they were con 
cerned. Under this doctrine of nulli- 
fication, a state had the right to set 
aside a law passed by Congress, and 
an attempt by the national govern¬ 
ment to enforce the law in the dis¬ 
satisfied state would be unconstitu¬ 
tional. In his debate with Webster, 
Haype advocated this doctrine. 

Daniel Webster opposed the doctrine 
of state-rights and nullification. He 
declared the Union was not merely a 
compact between the different states. 
He held that our government was a 
national unity, resting on the entire 
people of the United States rather than 
on the states. He flatly denied the 
right of a state to nullify a law, and 
maintained that no state had a right 
to decide whether, in a given case, 
Congress had gone beyond its consti¬ 
tutional power, since it was the duly 
of the Supreme Court to decide ques¬ 
tions of constitutionality. He pointed 
out that if the doctrine of nullification 
were accepted the Union could he de¬ 
stroyed by the action of a few states. 
Webster’s nationalistic views were sup¬ 
ported by the East and the West, while 
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the theory of nullification found its 
chief sympathizers in the South. The 
issue was bi ought to a head by the 
controversy over slavery. 

Congress passed a new protective 
tariff in 1832. which, though it re¬ 
duced the tariff from 49 pet cent to 
36 per cent, ad valorem, did not satisfy 
the South. South Caiolina then tried 
out her nullification doctrine. She 
called a convention at which it was 
agreed not to pay the tariff, nor to 
submit to federal force if an attempt 
was made to collect it. President Jack- 
son did not want a high protective 
tariff and he sympathrzed with the 
South, but he had no use for nullifica¬ 
tion; he had taken an oath to pre¬ 
serve the Constitution of the United 
States and he intended to do so. As 
a western frontiersman he was a strong 
nationalist. So he issued a proclama¬ 
tion to the people of South Carolina 
telling them that they had no right 
to nullify a law of the United States, 
and that he considered their threat to 
be treason. Then he made ready to 
send 40,000 soldiers to South Caro¬ 
lina to enforce the law if necessary 

South Carolina was now in trouble 
She had not expected President Jack- 
son to act in this way, the other south¬ 
ern stales did not try to support her, 
and Congress passed a Force Bill to 
strengthen the President’s authority. 
Fortunately for South Carolina, Con¬ 
gress also repealed the tariff of 1832 
and substituted a compromise measure 
which Henry Clay proposed and which 
was less objectionable to the South. 
It provided for a gradual reduction 
of duties to 20 per cent by 1842. This 
gave South Carolina an opportunity 
to withdraw the nullification ordinance 
without loss of dignity. 

Party Battles 

efoee the panic of 1837 was well 
under way, Martin Van Buren 
was inaugurated as President. He was 
a Democrat, the choice of Jackson, but 
he was never well supported by his 


party. Congress thought that finan¬ 
cial conditions would improve if paper 
money was accepted for payment on 
United States land, but President Van 
Buren would not consent to this. He 
finally induced Congress to pass a law 
which provided that the funds of the 
United States be removed from the 
“pet banks” of the Jackson period and 
placed in an independent United 
States Treasury. Although this law 
was repealed -during the next adminis¬ 
tration, it was later reenacted. Van 
Buren’s independent treasury scheme 
then remained in force until superseded 
by the national banking system in the 
Civil War, and in 19x3 by the Federal 
Reserve Banking System. 



ANDREW JACKSON, 1767-1845 
November 6 . 1814 , he drove the British from 
Pensacola, Florida Hi; defended New Or¬ 
leans with 6,000 men against a British force 
of 12,000 inflicting a decisive defeat on the 
attackers on January 8 , i 8 ts- This victory 
led to his Presidency, 1828 - 36 . 
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BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA 
On February aj, 1847, General Zachary Taylor with 4,000 Ameri¬ 
cans, met General Santa Anna with 16,000 of Mexico's best 
troops 011 the plain of Buena Vista in Northern Mexico. The 
Mexicans inarched gallantly into withering grape shot, but in the 
end uere seierely defeated. The picture is from the painting by 
Carl Nebel. 


came President, he 
opposed the plans of 
the Whigs and vetoed 
their bills providing 
for internal improve¬ 
ments and the United 
States Bank. The 
Whig senators retali¬ 
ated by blocking 
Tyler’s plan concern¬ 
ing the annexation of 
Texas, the new re¬ 
public south of the 
United States. 

Meanwhile, the 
three areas in which 
the British were 
pushing forward their 
colonial development, 
in North America, in 
South Africa and in 


Naturally the Whigs, as the Na¬ 
tional Republican party had come to 
be called, blamed the Democrats for 
the panic of 1837. In the campaign 
of 1840 the Whigs combined all the 
discontented elements in the country, 
and nominated General William Henry 
Harrison of Ohio for president and 
John Tyler of Virginia for vice-p?esl-t 
dent. Harrison was very popular in 
the West because of his earlier repu¬ 
tation as an Indian fighter, and Tyler 
drew southern votes. The Democrats 
renominated Van Buren, but the coun¬ 
try wanted a change; Harrison and 
Tyler were elected, together with a 
Whig majority in both branches of 
Congress. The Whig representatives 
chose Henry Clay speaker of the 
House, and they hoped to carry out 
a program which included the appro¬ 
priation of money for internal improve¬ 
ments and the reestablishment of the 
United States Bank. One month after 
his inauguration, however, President 
Harrison died, worn out by his strenu¬ 
ous campaign and by the nervous 
strain produced by the great number 
of office-seekers. When Vice-President 
Tyler, who was really a Democrat, be- 


Australasia, were pro¬ 
gressing not indeed upon identical lines, 
but unconsciously towards an identical 
goal. In the course of less than a cen¬ 
tury the Second British Empire was 
destined to become a commonwealth of 
nations. 

The Mexican Waf 

fgtfs soon as the election returns of 
1844 were known, and the elec-. 
tion of James K. Polk as President 
assured, Texas was admitted to the 
Union. Mexico, however, felt that the 
United States had not acted in good 
faith. On different occasions the 
American flag was insulted, and our 
minister to Mexico was threatened. A 
dispute over the boundary of Texas 
finally brought on war. Mexico de¬ 
clared that Texas extended only to the 
Nueces River, but the American gov¬ 
ernment upheld the Texan claim that 
the Rio Grande River was the boun¬ 
dary line, and troops were sent to 
occupy the disputed strip. Meanwhile 
President Polk made efforts to pur¬ 
chase California, since it was rumored 
that Mexico was considering the advis¬ 
ability of selling it to one of the Euro¬ 
pean powers. 
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California, one of the regions con¬ 
quered by Spain in the days of Cortez, 
had revolted from Spanish rule along 
with the other Mexican provinces. 
Until the years immediately preceding 
1844, it had been inhabited only by 
Indians and a mere handful of Spani¬ 
ards who had established a few towns 
and a number of monasteries and mis¬ 
sions. Early in the century Americans 
found their way into California much 
as they did into the Oregon Country. 
First came fur-traders and trappers, 
who were soon followed by mission¬ 
aries and settlers; by 1836 there were 
several hundred Americans living there. 
The Santa Fe Trail was opened up by 
Major Long in 1820, and a little later 
John C. Fremont found a pass in the 
Rockies farther north. Many went to 
California in the New England clipper 
ships which touched at San Francisco 
en route to the Far East. As Cali¬ 
fornia was obviously needed to round 
out our possessions on the Pacific 
President Polk tried to buy it, but 
Mexico steadily refused to sell. 


It has been held by even very repu¬ 
table American historians that the 
Mexican War was a conflict of brutal 
aggression which the large and power¬ 
ful United States forced on a weak 
state that was too proud to surrender 
its territory without fighting. How¬ 
ever this view is wholly inaccurate. 
The United States was certainly a 
much larger country than Mexico, and 
it is true that President Polk was will¬ 
ing to go to war if California could 
be acquired in no other way. On the 
other hand, Mexico was much more 
eager for war in 1846 than the United 
States. Mexico was then controlled 
by adventurers who could only main¬ 
tain their hold on the government by 
keeping alive hatred directed against 
the United States. The Mexicans re¬ 
fused to receive the commissioner 
whom Polk sent down to straighten 
out matters. They were over-confident 
and actually appear to have believed 
that they had a fair chance of defeat¬ 
ing the American forces on the border. 
Even Santa Anna himself confessed 



SURRENDER OF SANTA ANNA 

This painting in the State Capitol at Austin, Texas, shows Ijiv Mexican general Santa Anna 
being brought to General Sam Houston Captured after the battle. Santa Aw was held 
prisoner unil he Signed a trsaty as representative of his. government,' acknowletfeing the inde¬ 
pendence of Texas with a boundary “not north of the Rio Grande." Having signed under 
pressure he repudiated the treaty as soon as he reached Mexico City* 
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after the Mexican War was over that 
his country had wished the conflict. 

For six months the American army 
under General Zachary Taylor peace¬ 
fully occupied the disputed territory 
between the Rio Grande and the 
Nueces River, while President Polk 
was vainly trying to settle the dispute 
by diplomacy. In the spring of 1846 
General Artisti, the Mexican com¬ 
mander at Matamoras, demanded that 
General Taylor fall back to the Nueces, 
and when Taylor refused, the Mexican 
army crossed the Rio Grande and 
killed a few American troopers who 
were reconnoitering. Soon afterward, 
the Mexicans unsuccessfully attacked 
the Americans at Palo Alto, and a 
few days later at Resacea de la Palma. 
After these defeats General Artisti was 
forced to withdraw to the south bank 
of the Rio Grande. When the news 
of the Mexican attack reached Wash¬ 
ington, President Polk declared war, 
because—as he put it—the Mexican 
army had “shed American blood on 
American soil.” Mexico was equally 
excited, because she considered that 
Mexican blood had been shed on Mex¬ 
ican soil. 

After General Artisti’s withdrawal 
to the southern bank of the Rio 
Grande, General Taylor advanced and 
defeated the enemy at Monterey and 
Buena Vista, thus securing the north¬ 
ern part of Mexico. A second Ameri¬ 
can army under command of General 
Winfield Scott went by sea to Vera 
Cruz. From here he followed the same 
route toward Mexico City, the capital, 
as that taken by the Spanish invaders 
under Cortez more than three hun¬ 
dred years before. After severe fight¬ 
ing Scott reached the city, and 
succeeded in capturing it September 
14, 1847. 

As soon as the Mexicans and the 
Americans in California received news 
of the war, they began fighting. The 
Americans seized the town of Sonoma 
and raised a flag on which was painted 
a white bear and the words, “Cali¬ 


fornia Republic.” Fortunately for 
them, Commodore Sloat, who had been 
ordered to the Pacific in anticipation 
of trouble with Mexico, arrived off the 
California coast with a fleet, and pro¬ 
claimed California a part of the United 
States. 

By this time Mexico was so badly 
defeated that President Polk was able 
to dictate his own peace terms. The 
Mexican government was forced to 
recognize the Rio Grande as the south¬ 
ern boundary of Texas and to sell 
California and New Mexico to the 
United States. New Mexico included 
the present states of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and portions 
of Coloiado and Wyoming. Mexico 
received $15,000,000 for this territory, 
and the United States further agreed 
to pay about $3,500,000 in claims 
owed to American citizens by the Mex¬ 
ican government. The United States 
added 39,000,000 more acres by the 
Gadsden Purchase of 1853. This terri¬ 
tory, which cost $10,000,000, extended 
south the border with Mexico and was 
the last bit of territory ever acquired 
which lay directly adjacent to the 
United States. 

With the acquisition of the Oregon 
Territory and the Mexican lands, the 
Far West became a part of the United 
States. This was a vast area with 
varied soil and climate; a land of fer¬ 
tile valleys, sandy deserts, deep forests, 
and majestic mountains, where the 
underground treasures were even more 
valuable than those"in full view. The 
addition of these .territories brought 
up the slavery question again. The 
Far West in the end proved to he un¬ 
suitable for those crops which the 
southerners raised by slave labor, but 
this was not realized at first, and as 
most of the territory lay in the same 
latitude as the southern states, the 
southerners were eager to have it 
opened to slavery. The new posses¬ 
sions should have been given some 
form of government at once, but the 
slavery question delayed this, for Con- 
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gress was divided in opinion regarding 
the controversy. 

Three ways for the settlement of 
the problem were considered. First 
a few Democrats advocated popular 
sovereignty, or “squatter sovereignty” 
as it was often called, under which the 
inhabitants of each territory should 
decide whether their locality was to 
be slave or free. Second, the anti¬ 
slavery element were unwilling that 
slavery should be permitted in any 
of the new territories. A third group 
wished a line extended westward from 
the southern boundary of Missouri, 
thus making a continuation of the 
Mississippi Compromise line the boun¬ 
dary between slave and free territory. 
Oregon lay so far north that without 
much opposition it was organized as a 
territory in which slavery was forbidden. 

The Wilmot Proviso, introduced in 
Congress by Congressman Wilmot of 
Pennsylvania in 1846, represented the 
extreme anti-slavery attitude. This 
“Proviso” stipulated that slavery 
should be excluded from all the terri¬ 
tory acquired by the Mexican War, 
though it could not technically be held 
to exclude slavery from Texas. Wil- 
mot’s proposal passed the House of 
Representatives but was blocked in 
the Senate. It aroused great indigna¬ 
tion in the South, which regarded the 
bill as a move to deprive the south of 
the benefits of the Mexican War. 

In the presidential campaign of 
1848, the question whether the Mex¬ 
ican purchase should be organized as 
a slave or free territory became a lead¬ 
ing issue and caused a split in the 
Democrat party. Some Democrats in 
favor of making the Mexican territory 
free from slavery withdrew from the 
old party and, under the name of “Free 
Soilers,” nominated Martin Van Buren 
for President. The regular Democrat 
party nominated Lewis Cass of Michi¬ 
gan, a northerner who was in favor of 
popular sovereignty, In consequence 
of this division, the Whigs were able 
to elect their candidate, General Zach¬ 


ary Taylor, the hero of the Mexican 
War. 

Gold in California 
he discovery of gold in California 
in 1848 made it imperative that 
some form of government be arranged 
for this section at once. The news 
spread rapidly and soon a great army 
of gold seekers from all parts of the 
world rushed to California. Ameri¬ 
cans went by thousands. The great¬ 
est number went overland by way of 
the Oregon Trail, and many more by 
the Santa Fe Trail to the south. The 
hardships endured by these travelers 
can scarcely be imagined. For the 
greater part of the way there were no 
roads or bridges. The Indians were 
hostile and often plundered wagon- 
trains and scalped the immigrants; 
long stretches of desert had to be 
crossed where food and water were 
scarce. Others of the gold-seekers 
took the long voyage by sea around 
Cape Horn, and still others went by 
water to Panama, crossed the isthmus 
on horseback, and waited until they 
could secure passage on a ship bound 
to San Francisco. Thousands died of 
yellow fever at Panama. The “Forty- 
niners," as they were called, were 
hardy, adventurous men, and although 
many died on the way, more than 
eighty thousand had reached the 
“golden land” by 1850. 

For a few months the rapidly grow¬ 
ing and turbulent population of Cali¬ 
fornia was controlled by General Riley, 
a United States army officer, who 
maintained a provisional military gov¬ 
ernment. In the autumn of 1849. 
however, the Californians met in con¬ 
vention and adopted a constitution 
as a free state. The remarkable in¬ 
crease in population, brought about 
by the discovery of gold, already en¬ 
titled them to full statehood. This 
petition of California brought about 
the most heated discussion, of the 
slavery question since the Mfesouri 
Compromise of thirty years earlier. 





The currents tending towards national unity manifest among the European states in the first half of the nineteenth century steadily 
gathered volume and eventuated in a flood of violence that caused, the year 1848 to be called the Year of Revolutions. The state of 
more or less stable equilibrium achieved between 1848 and 1878 is shown in the map above. France attaining stability after 1870 un¬ 
der the Third Republic. In these years the unification of Italy and Germany was accomplished. 
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CHAPTER 31 


THE CONSOLIDATING OF THE 
GREAT POWERS: 1848—1878 


t the opening of the year 1848, 
the “Year of Revolutions,” the 
surface in Europe was calm. 
Between the powers there were no hos¬ 
tilities threatening. All the western 
and Scandinavian states were under 
constitutional monarchies. All the 
states of the German Confederation 
were ruled by dynasts restricted by 
no constitutional fetters, but with no 
disposition to carry oppression beyond 
the repression of democratic propa¬ 
ganda, or to develop a closer national¬ 
ist unity which would limit their 
individual authority. The Austrian 
imperial government held its subject 
populations in an apparently irresist¬ 
ible military grip; in the dominions 
of the tsar any attempt at revolution 
was almost unthinkable; and, while 
Austria held her position in Italy; 
Ferdinand at Naples and the pope 
in the States of the Church could play 
havoc with any popular insurrections. 

Undercurrents of Discontent 

P elow the surface, indeed, there 
were seething currents of discon¬ 
tent, varying in motive and intensity, 
often incompatible in their aims, un¬ 
organized for the most part, powerless 
against organized governments with 
organized military forces. The Vienna 
settlement had at least so far accom¬ 
plished its aims that for more than 
thirty years there had been no interna¬ 
tional wars, and that despotism had 
decisively held its own except where 
established constitutionalism had held 
its own; while Greece and Belgium 
alone had provided examples of suc¬ 
cessful nationalist movement toward 
either liberation or consolidation. 


Nevertheless, before six months had 
passed, revolution, either nationalist 
or democratic, had not only raised its 
head hut appeared to be on the verge 
of triumphing, if it had not actually 
triumphed, in France, where the first 
blow was struck, in Germany, through¬ 
out the Austrian empire and in Italy. 
Only in England, where the demo¬ 
cratic movement was represented by 
Chartism, it had already collapsed 
harmlessly, while the nationalist move¬ 
ment in Ireland never had a chance. 
Yet before another eighteen months 
were over it appeared that everywhere 
it had been decisively beaten. 

Governmental Changes in France 

he third French Revolution, which 
created the Second Republic and 
led up to the Second Napoleonic Em¬ 
pire, was carried through its first stages 
almost as rapidly as and with no more 
resistance than the second, which had 
substituted the constitutionalist Or¬ 
leans monarchy for that of the reac¬ 
tionary Bourbons. Paris and the 
Parisians were stage and the actors. 
The king and his minister Guizot held 
a majority in parliament, where, how¬ 
ever, there was also a vigorous oppo¬ 
sition; and the Paris press was with 
the opposition, mainly constitutionalist 
in its doctrines, but demanding wider 
franchise, a change of government and 
a more vigorous foreign policy. There 
was a republican wing, in which the 
extremists had adopted the title of 
socialist, though not as yet the eco¬ 
nomic formulae of twentieth-century 
socialism. The Paris proletariat was 
swelled by great numbers of the un 
employed, the offspring mainly of the 
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FRANCOIS GUIZOT, FRENCH 
PREMIER 

Opposed lo the reactionary policy of Charles 
X, Francois Guizot (1787-1874) cime into 
office on the accession of Louis Philippe In 
1847 his refusal as premier to grant various 
popular demands precipitated the revolution 
of 1848. 

Painting by Jacquand, Music de Vc>sailles; photo, 
Gu avion 

expanding industrial revolution—clam¬ 
oring for the “right to work,” that is, 
the right to have work and wages pro¬ 
vided for them; and meanwhile they 
were hungry. 

The opposition organized a vast 
public banquet, to be held on Feb¬ 
ruary 23. The government vetoed it; 
Paris seethed. The organizers an¬ 
nounced that the banquet would not 
be held, Paris seethed none the less. 
The king took fright, announced a 
change of ministry, and dismissed 
Guizot on February 23. But mobs 
paraded the streets and the National 
Guard could not be relied on. On 
February 24 Louis Philippe abdicated 
in favor of his grandson, who was pro¬ 
claimed king by the Chambers. The 
mob swamped them, and proclaimed a 
republic; the leaders formed a "pro¬ 
visional government.” Meanwhile an¬ 


other provisional government was being 
formed elsewhere. The two combined 
and summoned a national convention 
to be elected by universal suffrage’ 
while the king and the royal family 
faded across the Channel to England 
the natural home of refugees. ’ 

The socialists dominated the Paris¬ 
ian provisional government; they did 
not dominate the new national con¬ 
vention. In June the Paris mob rose, 
and there was a raging struggle in the 
streets for three days between them 
and the National Guard, who were 
with the government. The govern¬ 
ment troops under Cavaignac were 
completely victorious. In the next few 
months the new constitution was 
formulated. In December was held 
the election of the president, who was 
to be at the head of the executive; 
and three-fourths of the votes cast 
were given to Louis Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, the son of the great emperor’s 
brother Louis, sometime king of Hol¬ 
land—for no reason except that he 
was Napoleon’s nephew and claimed 
lo be the incarnation of the Napoleonic 
idea. 

This third French Revolution could 
scarcely be called the product of a 
“movement.” It was republican, not 
because France was fervently repub¬ 
lican but because the Orleans mon¬ 
archy was incurably self-satisfied and 
incurably dull. It was democratic, but 
the extreme democrats were unsup¬ 
ported outside Paris; the only fighting 
was that between them and the troops 
of the new government. The revolu¬ 
tion was not in fact completed till the 
first president had imitated his mighty 
uncle and proclaimed himself emperor 
of the French. 

ut the immediate success of the 
February revolution, the blood¬ 
less collapse of the Orleans monarchy, 
gave the needed touch to set all the 
revolutionaries in Europe in motion. 
Even in England the agitation of the 
extreme democrats for the “People’s 
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Charter” created a brief alarm; blit 
the great bulk even of the Chartists 
preferred constitutional to revolu¬ 
tionary methods, and before the end 
of April it became manifest that there 
was no danger of the agitation de¬ 
veloping into an armed insurrection. 
In Ireland the same attitude predomi¬ 
nated among the advocates of the re¬ 
peal of the legislative union with Great 
Britain; and, though a handful of the 
patriots under the name of Young Ire¬ 
land did actually take the field in 
arms in July, a few days sufficed to 
disperse or arrest them. The duchies 
of Slesvig and Holstein, within the old 
German empire but attached, much 
against their will, to the crown of Den¬ 
mark, attempted ■ to break away, 
though with no prospect of success 
unless the German Confederation 
should intervene on their behalf. In¬ 
tervention was in fact attempted, but 
in the end came to naught. Else- 


states but for the Confederation as 
a whole. Mettemich’s ideal was a 
collection of despotic principalities 
dominated by Austria. In Germany, 
therefore, there was much alarm but 
nothing in the nature of armed revolt; 
but within a month of Louis Philippe’s 
abdication the erratic king of Prussia 
had assumed the role of popular leader 
with a program which included a new 
constitution for Prussia, and the call¬ 
ing of a pan-German parliament—to 
which the alarmed Diet (of Princes) 
yielded immediate assent—to devise a 
constitution for the Confederation. 
The parliament met at Frankfort in 
May. 

efose Frederick William moved, 
the Revolution had started in 
every quarter of the Austrian empire, 
with the rest of Italy. In Austria 
proper, which was German, the de- 



where, however, the initial move¬ 
ments of the revolutionaries 
seemed to promise success.' 

Progress of Liberalism in Germany 

3 n Germany and among Ger¬ 
mans, including those in the 
Austrian empire, what statesmen 
of the Metternich type called £, the 
Revolution” was not advanced 
democracy but what at that time 
was generally known as liberalism; 
and of German liberalism there 



were two aspects; constitutional¬ 
ism which demanded limitations 
upon arbitrary power and exten¬ 
sion of popular control over the 
government, and nationalism 
which demanded at least advance 
towards the consolidation and uni¬ 
fication of the German peoples who 
were included in the German Con¬ 
federation. For reasons already 



explained those two aims were not 
always easily reconcilable; tbe ex¬ 
isting union being a union of 
princes. The liberal ideal was a 
constitution not only in each of the 


THE PATRIOT KOSSUTH 
Fiette enthusiasm for Hungarian autonomy led 
Louis Kossuth to head a national revolt against 
Austrian domination in * 848 ^ The rising failed and 
he abdicated in 1849 . Tietze's^ engraving is from 
a daguerreotype mpd e two later. 
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mand was for a constitution. Else¬ 
where the motive was nationalist; 
Czechs, Magyars and South Slavs each 
demanded a constitution of their own, 
free from Teutonic domination but 
still subject to a very limited im¬ 
perial sovereignty. The Italians went 
farther; they knew that there was no 
hope for Italy till the Austrians should 
be completely ejected. 

Louis Philippe abdicated in the last 
week of February; in the first week of 
March, Louis Kossuth in the Hun¬ 
garian diet called upon Hungary to 
lead the way in demanding autonomy 
and release from German domination 
for each of the peoples in the Empire. 
In Vienna the constitutionalists rose; 
by March 13 they were masters of the 
city. Mettemich was in full flight for 
England, and the government was in 
the hands of self-constituted commit¬ 
tees which controlled the new ministry 
set up by the panic-stricken emperor 
Ferdinand; Prague was in the hands 
of the Young Czech^ A few days later 
the Hungarian - diet had formulated 
the "March Laws,” its demands for a 
constitution. By the end of the month 
the imperial government had conceded 
all the demands, virtually making 
Hungary an independent state linked 
to the empire only by the crown. In 
another week the Czech demands, too, 
had been conceded. Only the South 
Slavs failed to draw a favorable re¬ 
sponse from Vienna, because their 
claims were incompatible with those of 
Vienna herself on one side and of 
Magyar Hungary on the other. 

Meanwhile Italy was up in arms. 
Charles Albert of Sardinia had very 
recently granted the oft-demanded 
constitution in his own kingdom. His 
sympathies were liberal and national¬ 
ist. Though he was politically a timid 
person, it was only under his leader¬ 
ship that a common center could be 
provided for an Italian attack upon 
the Austrian domination, though Pius 
IX had not yet shed his liberal pro¬ 
fessions. Charles marched into Lom¬ 


bardy, all Lombardy and Venetia rose 
troops came up from the Papal States 
and even from Naples: and the Aus¬ 
trian Marshal Radetzky, grim and im¬ 
perturbably confident, was driven 
within the strategic group of fortresses 
known as the Quadrilateral, 

The Italian success was short-lived. 
Charles was inert, doing nothing. Mis¬ 
trust of the leader and dissensions as 
to aims and methods developed. Re¬ 
publicanism was a passionate faith 
with the most ardent of the patriots, 
not easily to be reconciled to the lead¬ 
ership of an apparently half-hearted 
monarch. Radetzky, who understood 
his business thoroughly, waited just 
long enough and then struck, inflicting 
a heavy defeat on the Italians at Cus- 
tozz a in July, which made him again 
master of Lombardy and Venetia. It 
was only to avert the risk of French 
or British intervention that he con¬ 
sented to an armistice. Hostilities 
were suspended, and during the rest 
of the year the Italians were growing 
more disunited, Radetzky was gather¬ 
ing strength and Pius IX, terrified by 
the assassination of his liberal secre¬ 
tary Rossi, shook off the dust of lib¬ 
eralism from his feet and took refuge 
at the court of Naples—where Ferdi¬ 
nand had taken heart of grace and can¬ 
celled the constitution which he had 
recently been frightened into grant¬ 
ing. Meanwhile the imperial govern¬ 
ment at Vienna had issued a new im¬ 
perial constitution which satisfied no 
one and raised a new storm in the 
capital. The emperor retired hastily 
and secretly to the security of Inns¬ 
bruck, and Vienna set up for itself a 
committee of public safety, this taking 
place in May. 

Democratic Movement Fails in Austria 
Y this time the pan-German par¬ 
liament had met at Frankfort, 
and proposed to include Bohemia 
among the German states. The great 
Czech majority in Bohemia was again 
threatened with absorption under Ger- 
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man domination. Prague countered by 
calling a pan-Slav conference, and 
proclaimed the separation of the Bo¬ 
hemian from the Austrian government. 
Ferdinand at Innsbruck acquiesced, 
but Vienna was irrevocably antago¬ 
nized. The German and Czech fac¬ 
tions in Prague rose against each 
other; whereupon Prince Windisch- 
gratz, commanding the imperial troops, 
took matters into his own hands, 
brought cannon and bayonets to bear, 
promptly overwhelmed resistance, and 
established himself as master of 
Prague in the emperor’s name. Bo¬ 
hemian autonomy had gone for good 
(June). 

Hungary had won virtual independ¬ 
ence, but the South Slavs in Hungary 
detested the dominant Magyars even 
more than the Germans. The new 
Hungarian government, nevertheless, 


ventured to appoint the Croat Jel- 
lachich governor of Croatia, and Jel- 
lachich made no delay in defying the 
authority of the government which had 
appointed him. But by Ms ingenious 
assumption of loyalty to the imperial 
as against the Magyar authority, the 
former was easily brought to support 
him, desiring nothing more earnestly 
than the humiliation of the Magyars, 
to whom it owed its own humiliation. 

The tide in the Austrian empire had 
thus definitely turned by the end of 
July. Windischgratz was master of 
Bohemia, Radetzky had fought and 
won at Custozza, Vienna’s brief amity 
with the nationalist movement- had 
dwindled on the discovery that it 
would involve the loss of the German 
ascendancy, Croatia and the South 
Slavs had declared against Hungary. 
Ferdinand returned to Vienna. The 
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ARRIVAL OF FRENCH ROYAL REFUGEES SEEKING SHELTER IN ENGLAND 
The French resolution of 1848 overthrew the constitutional monarchy which the rule of Louis 
Philippe had failed to popularize, and the king, in face of a powerful opposition, abdicated. 
With the connivance of the British consul at Havre, he and his queen escaped front France as 
“Mr. and Mrs. Smith/’ and in Pingret’s painting the fugitives are seen arriving at New Cross 
Station. Louis Philippe died at Claremont, Surrey, which Queen Victoria placed at his dis¬ 
posal, on August * 6 , 1850 , 

Aquatint by Cuv lifter and Bayot 
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Magyars obviously would fight to keep 
what they had won and were now 
threatened with losing—but the Mag¬ 
yars were alone, save for their sym¬ 
pathizers among the Vienna democrats, 
and in September the risk of the revo¬ 
lutionary movement reaching the peas¬ 
antry was removed by the general 
abolition of peasant services. 

In September, Jellachich was march¬ 
ing on Pesth, die Hungarian capital; 
and the imperial commander in Pesth 
was murdered by the mob. In Octo¬ 
ber, Jellachich was appointed to the 
general command, the mob rose in 
Vienna, and again Ferdinand took 
flight, to Olmiitz. Windischgratz, 
marching from Prague, treated Vienna 
as he had before treated Prague. 
Ferdinand, having appointed a new 
ministry under Schwartzenberg, who 
had no scruples and knew his own 
mind, abdicated in favor of his young 
nephew Francis Joseph (December); 
Hungary was completely isolated, 
while Radetzky in Italy, where the 
armistice was still in force, had the 
situation thoroughly in hand. It was 
announced that a new constitution for 
the whole empire was to be promul¬ 
gated. Hungary replied Jxy refusing, 
to acknowledge the new “king of Hun¬ 
gary” till he had sworn to the Hun¬ 
garian constitution. 

Course of the Revolution in Germany 

EANWHH.E the “Revolution” was 
collapsing in Germany. The 
parliament at Frankfort was absorbed 
in working out a theoretically perfect 
constitution. It created an executive, 
wholly separate, of course, from the 
legislature, headed by an elected regent 
—and the regent elected was not the 
king of Prussia but the Austrian arch¬ 
duke John, whose appointment was 
confirmed by the Diet of Princes as 
of its own authority. The parliament 
had instructed Frederick William as 
its mandatory to intervene on behalf 
of Slesvig and Holstein; the Prussian 
troops had done so, for the moment 


effectively. But this had brought in 
emphatic protests from Palmerston on 
one side and from Nicholas, the un¬ 
qualified champion of the Vienna set¬ 
tlement, on the other. Prussian popu¬ 
lar sentiment was all on the side of 
intervention, but the Prussian govern¬ 
ment quailed before the Anglo-Russian 
threat. 

Frederick William then concluded 
with Denmark the Convention of 
Malmo, which in effect recognized her 
claims, deserting the pan-German 
cause. Austria had no sympathy with 
that cause. Without the support of 
either Frederick William or the arch¬ 
duke-regent, the Frankfort parliament 
could talk and send sympathetic dele¬ 
gations to its friends in Vienna or else¬ 
where, but it could not act. It pro¬ 
claimed the incorporation of German 
Austria in the German nation, and al¬ 
most at the same moment the Slavs of 
the Austrian empire were declaring for 
the imperial unity which was wholly ( 
incompatible with Germanism. Win¬ 
dischgratz crushed the Vienna liberals; 
Frederick William’s accord with the 
Prussian liberals was worn out, and 
he dissolved the Prussian diet and set 
up a reactionary Prussian ministry in 
December. At the close of the “Year 
of Revolutions” the victory of the re¬ 
action, all over Europe save in France, 
was already almost a foregone conclu¬ 
sion, At the close of the next year, 
1S49, it was apparently an accom¬ 
plished fact. 

' Failure of the Rising in Italy 
HE’Italian question was the first to^ 
be settled. Ferdinand of the 1 
Sicilies had already recovered his as¬ 
cendancy, and in the first months of, 
the new year he crushed the Sicilian’ 
rebels with a vindictive savagery which' 
won him his nickname “Bomba,” and 
caused the Bourbon rule in the south 
to be more bitterly execrated than 
ever. Rome, deserted by the pope, 
declared itself a republic in February; 
Tuscany followed suit, deposing the 
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grand duke; but the 
divergence between 
the monarchists of 
Piedmont and the 
republicans became 
the more empha¬ 
sized. 

Though Charles 
Albert, as the leader 
of the Italian cause, 
dared to denounce 
the armistice and 
again challenge 
Austria, he met with 
a crushing defeat at 
Novara. For him, 
it was equally im¬ 
possible to carry on 
the struggle oi to 
accept the humiliat¬ 
ing terms offered by 
the victor. He ab¬ 
dicated in favor of 
his son, Victor 
Emmanuel,. to die 
shortly afterwards 
in exile. The Aus¬ 
trians offered the 
young king alterna¬ 
tive terma: the pro¬ 
longed occupation 
of Piedmont by the 
Austrian troops, 
with the payment 
of a crushing in¬ 
demnity, or the ab¬ 
rogation of the con¬ 
stitution his father 
had given, involv¬ 
ing the elimination 
of the Sardinian 
kingdom as a factor in the liberation 
of Italy; a course full of danger and 
bitterness, or a course of inglorious 
ease. Victor Emmanuel chose the for-_ 
mer, and eleven years later he had his 
reward. 

Rome and Vienna still held out. 
Rome would have no reconciliation 
with the papal renegade to the cause 
of liberty. Austria would certainly re¬ 
instate Pius by force, but was for the 



MARSHAL RADETZKY 
The Italian revolt of 1848 was crushed 
by the energy of the Austrian com- 
mander-in-chief Josef Radetzky ( 1766 - 
1818 ). victorious over the insurgents at 
Custozza ( 1848 ) and Novara ( 1849 ), 
From Dojol, "Ratfct et son auvre" 


moment tied up 
by the success <_i 
the Hungarians. 
The president < f 
the French repub¬ 
lic reckoned o 
strengthening h > s 
own position by 
again asserting 
French as against 
Austrian interests in 
Italy, but also by 
winning the sup¬ 
port of the Church. 
French forces ap¬ 
peared at Civita 
Vecchia. But it ap¬ 
peared that their in¬ 
tention was to rein¬ 
state the pope under 
guarantees. Rome 
refused to admit 
them, but though 
they were defeated 
in an engagement 
with Garibaldi they 
laid siege to the 
city, which had to 
admit them in July, 
and the papal gov¬ 
ernment was re¬ 
stored—w i t h o u t 
guarantees. Being 
restored, it ruled m 
the old fashion, set¬ 
ting aside the con¬ 
stitution granted by 
Pius IX on. his ac¬ 
cession, while the 
French could only 
protest. In August 


Venice was once more under the heel of 
the Austrians, whose troops had been 
relieved from the Hungarian imbroglio 
by the intervention of Nicholas. 


W 


he chances of the Hungarians 
when they refused submission to 
the new imperial government in De¬ 
cember had seemed desperate; the Ru¬ 
manian population in Transylvania 
had risen against their domination. 
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which the German colony there also 
repudiated. But they found a brilliant 
gueirilla leadei m Gorgei. The ad¬ 
vance of Jellachich on one flank and 
Windischgratz on the other, and dis¬ 
sensions between Gorgei and the po¬ 
litical chief, Louis Kossuth, threatened 
the Hungarians with immediate de- 
stiuction: nevertheless Gorgei and a 
second guerrilla captain, Bern, achieved 
such a series of military successes that 
the imperial government was reduced 
to imploring the aid of Nicholas. In 
June the Russian armies were pouring 
over the border; in August the Hun¬ 
garian resistance was overwhelmed by 
sheer weight of numbers. When 
further armed resistance had become 
impossible, Nicholas withdrew uncon¬ 
ditionally; having done what he con¬ 
ceived to be his duty in restoring des¬ 
potism, he left the imperial government 
to enjoy an orgy of vengeance, in 
which it indulged itself to the full. 



JOSEPH JELLACHICH 


The clever policy of Joseph Jellachich ( 1801 - 
59 ). appointed governor of Croatia in 1848 , of 
supporting the Croatian nationalist demand for 
independence of Hungary proved successful la 
preserving the Slav kingdoms for Austria. 
Engtavtng bv T L, Ranh 


In Germany the movement was 
going to pieces. Pan-Get man national 
unity required an entiiely German con¬ 
federation including German Austria 
and excluding the non-German di¬ 
visions of the Austrian empire. Aus¬ 
tria could assent neither to her own 
exclusion from a unified German con¬ 
federation nor to her inclusion with¬ 
out the rest of her empire; pan-Ger¬ 
man unity and the unity of the Haps- 
burg empire were incompatible. That 
was the rock that wrecked the whole 
scheme. Actually, the condition of 
German unification was the exclusion 
of Austria, to which neither Austria 
heiself nor the greater German princes 
weie prepared to assent, however Fred¬ 
erick William might hanker irreso¬ 
lutely for a Prussian hegemony. When 
the Frankfort parliament actually pro¬ 
pounded that scheme, offering to Fred¬ 
erick William the imperial crown of a 
confederated Germany without Aus¬ 
tria, but with a constitution, in April, 
he rejected the offer. 

The parliament had no means of 
enforcing its authority; one after an¬ 
other the princes withdrew their repre¬ 
sentatives. Frederick William, with a 
quite futile plan of his own, collected 
another dubious league which pro¬ 
duced nothing more than a general ad¬ 
mission that the old confederation was 
still in being and the old diet still the 
supreme lawful authority, and the call¬ 
ing of another futile federal parlia¬ 
ment to meet at Erfurt next year. The 
Erfurt parliament when it met could 
accomplish nothing; . Frederick Wil¬ 
liam’s efforts to maintain an opposi¬ 
tion to the dominant princes came to 
nothing; Austria’s attempt to reor¬ 
ganize the diet on lines which would 
practically have made her supreme 
within it came to nothing; and in May, 
1851, the confederation constituted as 
it had been before the revolutions 
began was again definitely established. 
The unification of Germany had to 
await the coming into power of Bis¬ 
marck. 
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n France affairs moved along very 
different lines. A republic had 
taken the place of the constitutional 
monarchy, with an elected president in 
place of a constitutional king; in 
actual fact a president whose char¬ 
acter and abilities had been under no 
test, an adventurer who had carried 
the votes of the democracy by his 
name and nothing else, except his own 
restless ambition to follow in his 
uncle’s footsteps. He had posed as 
representative of the Napoleonic idea. 
To retain the position he had won, he 
must convince the French people that 
he was what he professed to be, the 
representative of stable and popular 
government at home and of glory 
abroad; convince them at least suffi¬ 
ciently to secure the retention of his 
power when his three-years’ term of 
office should end. 

He had come in upon the tide of the 
victory of the party of order over the 
new Jacobinism or socialism, and the 
Assembly and the ministry were per¬ 
force somewhat conservative. But the 
first Napoleon had proclaimed his own 
personal supremacy as the consumma¬ 
tion of the Revolution, and that was 
a fiction which the new Napoleon must 
maintain. He could never be a Caesar 
without getting credit on one side and 
discredit on the other by the arts of 
the demagogue and by elaborate in¬ 
trigue; and he had not behind him an 
army adoring him as a captain of 
proved invincibility. 

The Second Empire Established in France 

he success of the intervention in 
Italy was a qualified one. In at¬ 
tempting to bring the Church to his 
side he had displeased the popular 
sympathy with the republicans; in his 
protests against the use made of its 
recovered power by the papal govern¬ 
ment he had shaken the confidence of 
the clericals. In 1850 he reconstructed 
his ministry, but the conservative As¬ 
sembly changed the electoral law by 
restricting the franchise. The president 



FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA 
Nephew of the imbecile Ferdinand of Austria, 
Francis Joseph < 1830 - 1916 ) succeeded his 
uncle in 1848 . His lung reign was fitted with 
vicissitudes and tragedy, culminating m the 
murder of his nephew. Archduke Ferdinand, 
111 June, 1914 . 

Engrating from a photograph about 1868 

posed as advocate of popular rights 
against a reactionary and unrepresen¬ 
tative assembly, thereby gaining pop¬ 
ularity, but antagonizing the Assembly 
itself. But legally a renewal of his 
presidency could be obtained only if 
authorized by a three-to-one majority 
of the Assembly. Failing that, a coup 
d’etat—in strict accordance with Na¬ 
poleonic precedent—was the only 
chance. 

Openly, he intended to invite the 
Assembly’s authorization; secretly, he 
prepared the coup d’etat, to fall back 
on if the Assembly failed him when 
the time came, in July, 1851. It did 
fail him; the majority was large, but 
not large enough. Palpably, then, the 
vote of a minority in a reactionary 
Assembly had flouted the “manifest 
will of the people.” 

The sands were running out fast 
when in November the president in 
vited the reactionary Assembly to re- 
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AT THE SIEGE OF ROME 
In 1 S 49 France undertook to reinstate the 
pope in Rome whence he had been driven by 
the Italian revolution of 1848 . Despite Garri- 
baldi’s defense, the city fell and papal power 
Mas restored These soldiers are French ar¬ 
tillerymen 

From Dayot, "Raffet et son oeuvre” 

vise the electoral law and restore uni¬ 
versal suffrage. It declined. The war 
minister, the chief of police and the 
commander of the troops in Paris were 
in the president’s plot, while an active 
agitation had been carried on in the 
country. On the morning of Decem¬ 
ber 2 Paris woke up to find the streets 
placarded with proclamations and pa¬ 
trolled by soldiers, while during the 
night the leaders of the opposition had 
been arrested. There was active but 
unorganized resistance which was 
Crushed in a couple of days, not with¬ 
out superfluous violence and blood¬ 
shed. Republican extremists and other 
‘‘dangerous” persons were imprisoned 
or exiled in batches; the “saviof of 
society” appealed triumphantly to the 
people to confirm his reelection as 
“prince president,” and a year later 


another overwhelming plebiscite pro¬ 
claimed Napoleon III emperor of the 
French. For, as Louis XVIII had 
reckoned the short-lived son of Louis 
XVI as Louis XVII, so Louis Na¬ 
poleon counted his uncle’s dead son by 
Marie Louise as Napoleon II in the 
imperial dynasty. 

Friction Between France and Russia 

ince Waterloo there had been in 
Europe not a little fighting, but 
no armed conflicts between sovereign 
states except Russia and Turkey, and 
in 1848-9 between Austria and Sar¬ 
dinia: that much at least stood to the 
credit of the Vienna settlement. The 
twenty years following Louis Napole¬ 
on’s coup d’6tat witnessed a series of 
such wars, of which all but the first 
were the offspring of the nationalist 
movement; and their issue was the 
consolidation of a new German empire 
and a new kingdom of Italy, the fall 
of the French Second Empire and the 
birth of the French Third Republic. 
But the first war was a quarrel begot¬ 
ten of international rivalries and per¬ 
sonal ambitions. 

France was by tradition the protec¬ 
tor of the Latin or Catholic Christians 
in the Turkish empire,, Russia of the 
Greek or Orthodox Church. France 
for a century had neglected her pro¬ 
teges, while Russia had sedulously 
fostered hers. The result was that 
sundry privileges in relation to the 
Holy Places had passed from the Lat¬ 
ins to the Greeks. Napoleon saw a 
double opportunity of strengthening 
his popularity in France by champion¬ 
ing the Catholic Church and asserting 
himself against the tsar. He demanded 
from the Porte the restitution of .the 
old Latin privileges. Nicholas claimed 
the right to veto the transfer, under 
the treaty of Kainarji. If Napoleon 
wanted to fight, he was ready. Nei¬ 
ther would abate his pretensions. 

Palmerston was not at the British 
foreign office; the British ministry was 
pacific and not over-friendly to Na- 
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poleon. Austria’s dislike of Russian 
ascendancy in the Balkans told one 
way; her dislike of French influence in 
Italy told the other way. Her very 
recent debt to Russia in the Hungarian 
affair made her more resentful than 
grateful. To gain British support, 
Nicholas revived an earlier suggestion 
for a partition of the moribund Turk¬ 
ish empire between Russia and Great 
Britain. He failed to realize that 
British public opinion was entirely 
convinced that Russia wanted Constan¬ 
tinople as a stepping-stone to India; 
the effect of his proposal was precisely 
the opposite of what he had intended. 
Yet Nicholas still refused to believe 
that either England or Austria would 
act against him. The Porte was 
equally confident that both would 
do so. 

In June, 1833, Russian forces 
crossed the Pruth; their right to 
enter the trans-Danube principali¬ 
ties under the treaty of Kainarji 
could hardly be questioned. Dip¬ 
lomatic notes passed between the 
five powers concerned; the Porte 
would not concede the Russian de¬ 
mands; the tsar refused to evac¬ 
uate the principalities, while de¬ 
claring that he would not take the 
offensive—but on November 30 a 
Russian squadron sank the Turk¬ 
ish fleet in the harbor of Sinope, 
Turkey having in actual fact de¬ 
clared war. French and British 
naval squadrons entered the Black 
Sea in January, 1854; in March 
both the powers declared war as 
allies of the Turks. Austria gath¬ 
ered troops on the frontier, but 
merely as a precaution. 

The Russian army did not roll 
irresistibly on to Constantinople. 

It was held up on the Danube by 
the indomitable valor of the Turks 
at Silistria, while the Black Sea 
fleet was shut up in its ports, and a 
British fleet dispatched to the Bal¬ 
tic could make no impression on 
the defenses of Kronstadt. French 


and British troops reinforced the Turks 
in June, with their headquarters at 
Varna, where cholera was soon raging. 
In July the siege of Silistria was raised, 
the Russian forces fell back over the 
Pruth, and Austrian troops entered the 
principalities. Russia could hardly 
have rejected terms which were net 
positively humiliating under the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Outbreak of the Crimean War 
ut the war fever was high in 
France, whose troops so far had 
done nothing in particular, and in 
England, which had persuaded itself 
that the bombardment at Sinope had 
been an act of gross treachery, de¬ 
manding condign punishment. The 
two governments concerted or in¬ 
structed their generals, St. Arnaud and 
Raglan to concert a joint attack upon 



LOUIS NAPOLEON AS PRESIDENT 
Sebastien Cornu's painting, engraved by Pickard, 
portrays Louis Napoleon ( 1808 - 73 ), nephew of 
Napoleon I, in 1849 , the year after he was elected 
president of France. In 1852 he ascended the 
imperial throne as Napoleon III. 

From Flathe, "Restauration und Revolution? 1 
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FRANKFORT CONFERENCE 
SATIRIZED 

\ contemporary drawing by Willielm Scholz 
caricatures members of the Frankfort Confer¬ 
ence who offered to Frederick William IV the 
crow n of a confederated Germany» which he 
refused. Left to right Bismarck, Gerlach 
and Stalil 

Prom “Kloddcradatsch 1849 

Russia in the Crimea. In September 
a large Franco-British force was car¬ 
ried across the Black Sea to Eupatoria, 
routed a Russian force at the battle 
of the Alma, and, after a delay which 
gave the Russians time to strengthen 
materially the fortifications of the 
great arsenal of Sevastopol, laid siege 
to it. without being able to make the 
investment complete, while the Rus¬ 
sian field army fell back. The harbor 
they found blocked by ships that had 
been sunk for that purpose. 

The British held the right of the be¬ 
sieging lines, with their supply base at 
the port of Balaclava, The Russian 
field force attempted to cut their com¬ 
munications but were foiled in the bat¬ 
tle of Balaclava, famed in British 
annals for the two cavalry charges of 
the Light Brigade and of Scarlett’s 
Heavy Brigade, the one a magnificent 
but useless blunder, the other a not 
less magnificent but successful opera¬ 
tion of war (October 25). A few days 
later the massed attack of the Russians 
was again beaten off in the battle of 


Inkerman (November 5), fought in a 
heavy fog in which any common direc¬ 
tion was impossible, and won by sheer 
disciplined valor. Then the siege set¬ 
tled down, the men holding on grimly 
through the terrible Crimean winter, 
perishing from the lack of necessary 
supplies, till a change of government 
at home with Palmerston as the new 
prime minister reorganized the utterly 
inefficient methods of the ministry 
which had plunged into the campaign, 
and the heroic Florence Nightingale 
with her band of nurses arrived at the 
hospital base at Scutari to inaugurate 
the hitherto undreamed of activities 
out of which the Red Cross was des¬ 
tined to arise. 

In February, 1855, Sardinia joined 
the allies, not because she had any 
eastern interests at stake, but because 
the political perspicacity of Victor 
Emmanuel’s great minister Cavour 
perceived that by doing so she would 
compel her recognition as a power 
with a right to make her voice heard; 
and all the more because the attitude 
assumed by Austria at this moment 
was in the eyes of France and Eng¬ 
land tantamount to a desertion. 

In March, Nicholas died—a tragic, 
almost an heroic figure who had 
striven all his life after a strange ideal 
all but unintelligible to Western 
minds; utterly convinced that salva¬ 
tion lay in the irresistible autocracy 
of princes, and that all that the West 
means by liberty is incompatible with 
the order which is Heaven’s first law; 
a supremely honest man who appeared 
to the world which misunderstood him 
to be the incarnation of perfidy. The 
son who succeeded him, Alexander II, 
should have been the offspring of the 
visionary Alexander I, for he, too, 
was a visionary who dreamed of 
Utopias. But the son’s visions were 
scarcely more impossible of attain¬ 
ment than the father’s ideals. 

On Alexander’s accession peace 
negotiations were opened, but broke 
down. In September, however, the 
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capture of the Malakoff fort by the 
French made Sevastopol no longer 
tenable, and its fall, which the French 
could claim as their own victory, gave 
the emperor some of that prestige in 
France which was so necessary to the 
maintenance of the Napoleonic legend. 
Diplomacy set to work again, and the 
war was ended by the treaty of Paris 
in March, 1856, Sardinia having 
secured her position as a member of 
the peace conference. All warships of 
all nations were to be excluded from 
the Black Sea, while it was made free 
to all merchantmen. Turkey, pledged 
to administrative re¬ 


saved the Union at this time. The 
Compromise of 1850 contained the fol¬ 
lowing provisions: (1) California was 
to be admitted as a free state, r 2) the 
remainderof the territory received from 
Mexico was to be organized with the 
question of slavery left to the settlers 
(i.e. squatter sovereignty); (3) Texas 
was to yield some territory to New 
Mexico, and in return to receive a cash 
payment from the United States gov¬ 
ernment; (4) the buying and selling 
of slaves in the District of Columbia 
was forbidden, but slavery was still 
permitted there; (5) a more effective 


forms which in fact 
never materialized, 
was guaranteed her 
position as a Euro¬ 
pean power with full 
sovereignty in her 
own dominions, and 
the Russian protec¬ 
torates were annulled. 
All that England had 
fought for was se¬ 
cured—on paper. 


Slavery Controversies 
and the Compromise 
of 1850 


X*\ hen California 
w applied for ad¬ 
mission to the Ameri¬ 
can Union, Henry 
Clay, known in his¬ 
tory as the “Gieat 
Compromiser,” w°rk- 
ed out a plan which 
he hoped would re¬ 
store harmony be¬ 
tween the North and 
the South The most 
effective speech de¬ 
livered -in favor of 
this “Compromise of 
1830” was Daniel 
Webster’s famous 
oration of March 7, 
1850. There is littlfc 
doubt that Webster 



ALLIED GENERALS IN THE CRIMEAN WAR 
Severe censure from press and public was heaped upon the con-, 
duct of the Crimean War by the British commander-in chief. Lord 
Raglan ( 1788 - 1835 ), seen (right) in a portrait by Sir Francis 
Grant Left His French colleague. Marshal St Armand (xSoi— 
54 ), who died a few days after the allied victory at the battle of 
the Alma 

From Dayot, "Roffet et son ceuort" and (right) Army and Jfavy dob 
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fugitive slave law was provided. Clay 
endeavored to pacify the northern, 
anti-slavery forces by insisting that 
squatter sovereignty was as effective 
an obstruction to slavery in this newly 
acquired area as the Wilmot Proviso 
would have been. He showed that the 
climate and soil of this new territory, 
outside of California, were not fitted 
for cotton culture and that nature her¬ 
self would thus bring about the exclu¬ 
sion of slavery in this newly acquired 
region. 

The Fugitive Slave Law 

his compromise satisfied neither 
the North nor the South, and it 
was the last bargain made between 
them. The new Fugitive Slave Law, 
which provided that United States 
officers should help owners to capture 
their runaway slaves, and that severe 
punishment should follow all who 
aided them to escape, aroused deep 
resentment in the North. In 1850 
there were large numbers of negroes 
living north of the Ohio River, many 
of whom had escaped from slavery 
years before, and others who had been 
properly freed. Supported by the new 
law, the slave-owners and their agents 
often tried to take them back to 
slavery. Many northerners did all 
that they could to prevent the enforce¬ 
ment of the law, and the agents of the 
‘‘Underground Railroad,” a secret or¬ 
ganization of Abolitionists and free 
negrqes helped .fhe slaves escape to 
Canada. On several occasions slave¬ 
owners were,,^nobbed when they tried 
to reclaim theij* slaves, ami most of the 
northern states passed acts called 
“Personal Liberty Laws” (in direct 
opposition to the federal law) which 
provided that a runaway slave should 
have the right to a trial by jury before 
being taken back to the South. 
Hitherto in the slavery controversy 
the South had generally relied on the 
state-rights’ doctrine, while the North 
had favored a strong national policy. 
On the Fugitive Slave question, how¬ 


ever, the situation was reversed; the 
South demanded a drastic federal law, 
and many of the northern states, de¬ 
fying this law, adopted for the time 
being the state-rights’ position. 

Ill-feeling over the Fugitive Slave 
Law was at its height during the presi¬ 
dential campaign of 1852. Both the 
Democrats and the Whigs were so 
fearful of a split in their respective 
parties that each claimed to be en¬ 
tirely satisfied with the provisions of 
the Compromise of 1850. But a third 
party, the Free Soilers, made no such 
pretense. Their platform demanded 
no more slave states, no more slave 
territories, and no fugitive slave law. 
The Democrat nominee, Franklin 
Pierce of New Hampshire, had an 
easy victory, for the Free Soil party 
took more votes from the Whigs than 
it did from the Democrats. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a novel which 
appeared in 1852, depicting conditions 
in the South under the slavery regime, 
did much to strengthen both North 
and South in their antagonism. The 
author, Harriet Beecher Stowe, was 
living in Cincinnati when the Fugitive 
State Law went into effect, but she 
had no "first-hand knowledge of the 
actual conditions of the southern 
slave system. The novel presents a 
vivid although exaggerated picture of 
slavery. The southerners resented 
this presentation of their “peculiar in¬ 
stitution,” claiming that it incited the 
slaves to revolt. It was considered 
so dangerous that a free negro living 
in Maryland was sent to the peniten¬ 
tiary for having a copy in his posses¬ 
sion. In the North and in Europe the 
book had a phenomenal sale. Over 
three hundred thousand copies were 
sold in one year, and there is little 
doubt that the enthusiasm of .northern 
youth for the war eight years later, 
and the steadfast support which the 
English working-men gave the north¬ 
ern cause, were to no small extent 
due to the influence that was exerted 
by this book. 
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The Struggle for Kansas 

he slavery issue came to be mixed 
up in most other national ques¬ 
tions; the building of railroads was 
no exception. In 1850, under the 
leadership of Stephen A. Douglas, 
Senator from Illi¬ 
nois, Congress be¬ 
gan to make exten¬ 
sive land grants to 
aid railroad con¬ 
struction. There 
was a growing de¬ 
mand for a railroad 
to the Pacific coast, 
but a dispute arose 
as to whether the 
route should be 
southern, northern 
or central. Before 
a railroad could be 
constructed over the 
central route, which 
Douglas favored, 
the Indian country 
west of Missouri 
had to be organized 
as a territory. In¬ 
stantly the South 
objected, because 
this land lay north 
of the southern boundary of Missouri 
and hence would have to be free ac¬ 
cording to the terms of the Missouri 
Compromise. 

In order to overcome the objections 
of the South, Douglas proposed the 
Kansas-Nebraska "Bill, which, in open 
defiance of the Missouri Compromise, 
provided: (1) that Kansas and Ne¬ 
braska be organized as Territories and 
opened to slave-holders as well as to 
free settlers; and (2) that when their 
population entitled them to statehood, 
the voters of each section should de¬ 
cide whether or not to permit slavery. 
The Missouri Compromise was revered 
by many people almost as much as 
the Constitution, and this proposal to 
set it aside aroused a storm of protest. 
Many northerners who had up to this 


time been indifferent toward slavery 
now became its bitter opponents. 
Ministers preached against the un¬ 
popular bill, and on every side new 
enemies of rlavery sprang up. Doug¬ 
las defended his position by contend¬ 
ing that the Mis¬ 
souri Compromise 
had already been 
superseded by the 
squatter - sovereigty 
principles of the 
C o m p r o mise of 
1850. 

The vote on the 
passage of the Kan¬ 
sas-Nebraska Bill 
showed that section¬ 
alism was breaking 
up the solidarity of 
the Whig and 
Democrat parties. 
The Whigs of the 
North voted solidly 
against the bill, 
while the great ma¬ 
jority of those in the 
South supported it. 
Thesouthem Demo¬ 
crats supported the 
bill and many 
northern Democrats as well, but most 
of the northern Democrats who voted 
for the act were later defeated, indicat¬ 
ing the northern sentiment, Whig and 
Democrat, was turning against both 
squatter-sovereignty and the admission 
of more slave states. 

While the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
was causing so much excitement, 
slave-holders and the anti-slavery men 
were having a race to see which could 
bring the largest number of settlers 
into the disputed territory. The slave¬ 
holders from nearby Missouri rushed 
in their partisans, and northern so¬ 
cieties sent groups of free-soil settlers. 
Business sagacity and anti-slavery 
sentiment were well mixed in the en¬ 
couragement of northern migration to 
Kansas. Eli Thayer of Worcester and 




ALEXANDER II OF RUSSIA 
Resembling his visionary uncle Alexan¬ 
der I, Alexander II ( 1818 - 81 ) succeeded 
to the Russian throne in 1855 . His most 
notable achievement was the emancipa¬ 
tion of Russian serfs in 1861 . 

Almanack dt Gotha , 1856 
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other Massachusetts enthusiasts or¬ 
ganized the New England Emigrant 
Aid Society early in 1854 for the pur¬ 
pose of financing anti-slavery families 
who desired to migrate to Kansas. 
Prominent fire-arms companies also 
contributed to the aid of those pro¬ 
moting the migration of both parties 
to the conflict. Towns sprang up, 
controlled by one faction or the other. 
The chief center of the slave-holders 
was Lecompton and Lawrence of the 
anti-slavery men. 

The settlers went to Kansas expect¬ 
ing to fight, and they were not disap¬ 
pointed. When the first territorial 
election was held, it appeared that the 
anti-slavery settlers were in the distinct 
majority, but crowds of pro-slavery 
men rode over the border from Mis¬ 
souri and seized the polls. Both fac¬ 
tions made state constitutions and for 
months there was civil war. In May, 
1856, the slave-holders captured the 
town of Lawrence and sacked it, kill¬ 
ing several people. Thereupon John 
Brown, one of the anti-slavery leaders, 
half adventurer and half idealist, put 
to death an equal number of slave¬ 
owners. The federal government 
favored the pro-slavery party in so 
marked a manner that keen indigna¬ 
tion was aroused throughout the 
North. The Civil War in the United 
States in a sense began in Kansas 
rather than with the attack upon Fort 
Sumter. 

Slavery and Political Parties 

he slavery issue was not the only 
question that was troubling the 
country. The growth of industry in 
the North and Northeast had in¬ 
creased the number of people who had 
no property and were wholly depend¬ 
ent on the wages they could earn from 
day to day. The idea was widely held 
that the only way by which they could 
become their own masters was by 
owning land. Since all the land in 
the East was already occupied, their 
hopes turned to the national domain 


in the West. Consequently a home¬ 
stead law, such as Senator Thomas 
Hart Benton had been advocating for 
years, was eagerly desired by these 
working-men of the East, as well as 
by the western farmers. Since plan¬ 
tation owners were opposed to any¬ 
thing which was likely to encourage 
the settlement of more free territory, 
and since the independent farmers did 
not wish to be put in competition with 
slave labor, this homestead party was 
naturally opposed to the extension of 
slavery in the territories. It was not 
hard, therefore, to bring about an 
alliance between this group and the 
Free Soil party. With the addition 
of many dissatisfied Whigs, these 
elements formed a new political party 
which took the name of Republican, 
and nominated General John C. Fre¬ 
mont for President in 1856. The dis¬ 
content of many northerners with the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill was an impor¬ 
tant factor in creating the new party. 
Their platform unconditionally con¬ 
demned the extension of slavery and 
advocated a homestead law. The for¬ 
mation of the Republican party 
showed that the slavery issue could no 
longer be kept down as a major issue 
in the partisan politics of that day. 

The new Republican party greatly 
alarmed the southern slave-holders, 
and with good reason. In the North 
the chief group opposed to slavery 
was a somewhat radical and idealistic 
class made up of laborers and the 
lower middle class. The West was 
opposed to slavery on idealistic 
grounds, many of the westerners being 
European liberals and idealists who 
had fled from oppression abroad. The 
West hated the South because of the 
Southern opposition to Senator Ben¬ 
ton’s proposal of free land in the West 
for all settlers. Hence, the Republi¬ 
can party brought together the 
elements in both North and West most 
opposed to the 1 slave system.. It was 
altogether likely that any victory of 
the Republicans would push the 
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apprehensive South further along 
towards secession. 

The Whig party, which was rapidly 
falling apait, did not nominate a can¬ 
didate of its own in 1856, but indorsed 
the candidate of the “Know Nothing’’ 
party. This was a secret political 
group, created largely by fear of the 
growing Irish immigration after the 
potato famme of the forties, and 
drawn together to check the power of 
Catholics and of foreigners. It had 
a remarkable but short-lived success 
in the North The Democrats selected 
James Buchanan of Pennsylvania as 
their candidate and won the election, 
but the new Republican party made a 
good showing, for it carried all the 
northern states except four. 

Slavery and the Constitution 

decision handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court in 
1857 added to the excitement in the 


North. Dred Scott, a slate of Dr. 
Emerson, an army surgeon, was taken 
in 1834 from the slate state of Mis¬ 
souri mto the free state or Illinois, 
and thence in 1836 into the Wisconsin 
territory (now Minnesota), a tree ter¬ 
ritory. In 1838 he was brought back 
mto the slave state of Missouri. Dred 
appealed to the courts in 1S48 to grant 
him his liberty, as he had lited for 
four years in free terntoiy. His case 
finally reached the United States 
Supreme Court, which held m 1857 
that Dred Scott was not a citizen and 
therefore had no right to a hearing by 
the courts. After deciding the point 
in question, a majority of the judges 
gave out the further political opinion 
that slaves anywhere were not to be 
considered as persons but as property 
and that consequently. Congress had 
no constitutional right to exclude 
property (m slaves) from any terri¬ 
tory. If this ruling was conect, not 




SEVASTOPOL HARBOR FROM ABOVE TELEGRAPH BATTERY 
The English, French and Turkish forces in the Crimea were levelled against the capture of 
Sevastopol, vhose harbor sheltered the main forces of the Russian fleet. The allies began their 
bombardment in October, 1854 , the year in which Col Beck made the sketches from which, 
with the aid of a Russian government survey, this view was drawn, and the town sustained 
a siege of eleven months, being evacuated by the Russians in September, 1835 , after the French 

capture of Malakoff fort 
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only the Missouri Compromise was 
unconstitutional but the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty was also void. 

The new Republican party, which 
opposed further extension of slavery 
in the territories, thus found itself in 
direct opposition to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Senator William Henry Seward of 
New York expressed the feeling of 
many Republicans when he said that 
there is a “higher law” than the Con¬ 
stitution. 

Many of Buchanan’s friends and 
advisers, including several members 
of his cabinet, were ardent southerners 
and, generally speaking, his adminis¬ 
tration was southern in its sympathies. 
It favored the acquisition of more 
slave territory by annexing Cuba, by 
establishing a protectorate over the 
northern part of Mexico, and by 
admitting Kansas as a slave state, al¬ 
though it was apparent that pro¬ 
slavery men were in the minority 
there. The Democrat party had con¬ 
trol of Congress, and these plans might 
have been carried through if the Dem¬ 
ocrats had been united. The southern 
Democrats wanted to see the principles 
of the Dred Scot Decision applied and 
all of the territories opened to slavery, 
and they were eager to acquire more 
land suitable for its extension. But 
most of the northern Democrats clung 
to the idea of squatter sovereignty as 
the best method of settling the slav¬ 
ery question, and they were gen¬ 
erally lukewarm towards proposals for 
new slave territory. 

The views of the different factions 
of the Democrat party, as well as 
of the new Republican party, were 
sharply brought out by the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates held in Illinois in 
1858. Stephen A. Douglas was a can¬ 
didate for reelection to the United 
States Senate on the Democrat 
ticket, while Abraham Lincoln was the 
Republican candidate for the same of¬ 
fice. During the campaign Lincoln 
challenged Douglas to a series of de¬ 


bates. Vast crowds came by wagon 
horseback, and on foot, all eager to 
hear the burning question of the time 
discussed. It was in the course of 
these debates that Lincoln uttered the 
significant sentence: “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” Douglas 
was one of the most polished orators 
of the day, but Lincoln more than held 
his own. The climax came when Lin¬ 
coln forced Douglas, the champion of 
popular sovereignty, to explain his 
attitude towards the Dred Scott De¬ 
cision. Douglas undertook the impos¬ 
sible in trying to harmonize these two; 
he said that although theoretically 
slavery was legal in any territory, 
practically it could not "exist unless 
protected by territorial law. 'This an¬ 
swer, known as Douglas’s “Freeport 
doctrine,” was acceptable to his squat¬ 
ter-sovereignty friends in Illinois, who 
proceeded to reelect him senator; but 
it fatally antagonized the South, and 
destroyed his chances of becoming 
President. 

. John Brown’s Raid 

N 1859 the country was further 
stirred by events in Virginia. 
John Brown, aided by a few Boston 
Free Sailers, laid a plan to free the 
slaves. Brown had been one of the 
most active anti-slavery fighters in the 
civil war in Kansas and already had a 
price on his head in the South. He 
rented a farm near Harper’s Ferry, 
Virginia, saying that he was going to 
raise sheep; here he gathered arms, 
ammunition, and twenty-one fol¬ 
lowers. After some time spent in 
secretly urging the slaves to rebel, he 
made an attack on the government 
arsenal at Harper’s Ferry in order to 
secure arms for the slaves, whom he 
expected to rise. The slaves failed to 
respond, and Brown and his followers 
were overpowered by United States 
marines. Two of Brown’s sons were 
killed, and be was tried for treason, 
convicted, and executed December a, 
18-59, after the Abolitionists had vainly 
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THE CONGRESS AT PARIS THAT ENDED THE CRIMEAN WAR 
The terms of peace that concluded the Crimean War in 1856 were arranged by a congress at 
Paris of the seven powers concerned—Great Britain, France. Russia, Turkey, Austria, Prussia 
and Sardima—-two plenipotentiaries being present from each, as shown in this engraving after 
Dubufe. Turkey’s position as a European power was guaranteed, the neutrality of the Black 
Sea recognized and the Danube declared free for navigation, 

Musee dc Versailles 


endeavored to obtain a pardon for 
him. His attempt to arm the slaves 
made the South wild with fear and 
fury and 'brought the country very 
near to civil war. 

The Election trl Abraham Lincoln 

hen the Democrats met in the 
spring of i860 to nominate a 
presidential candidate, it soon became 
evident that the party was hopelessly 
divided. The southerners insisted on 
a platform which should declare, 
among other points, that all territories 
were open to slavery under the Con¬ 
stitution and, in effect, that it was a 
violation of the Constitution for any 
state or any group of citizens to op¬ 
pose or criticize slavery in any other 
state. The northern Democrats, who 
represented a majority in the conven¬ 
tion, rejected this platform, whereupon 
the southern members withdrew. The 
majority eventually nominated 
Stephen A. Douglas, the advocate of 
popular sovereignty. The southern 
Democrats held a convention by them¬ 


selves, at which the rejected platform 
was adopted, and John C. Brecken- 
ridge of Kentucky was nominated. 

At their convention in Chicago, the 
Republicans chose Abraham Lincoln. 
It was thought that he would stand a 
better chance of being elected than 
the leader of the party, William H. 
Seward, who was considered too radi¬ 
cal on the slavery question. The Re¬ 
publican platform denounced the Dred 
Scott Decision, and favored a protec¬ 
tive tariff, internal improvements, a 
railroad to the Pacific coast, and a 
homestead law. A new party, the 
Constitutional Union party, composed 
of “middle of the road” men from all 
sections, nominated John Bell of Ten¬ 
nessee. 

With a divided Democratic party in 
the field, the Republicans were able to 
elect their candidate; and the news 
was hashed to all sections of the coun¬ 
try that Abraham Lincoln, who was 
pledged to abolish slavery in the ter¬ 
ritories, would be the next president. 
In the electoral college Lincoln had 
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180 votes, Breckenridge 72, Bell 39, 
and Douglas 12. The popular vote 
stood 1.857,6x0 for Lincoln, 1,291,574 
for Douglas. 850,082 for Breckenridge, 
and 647.124 for Bell. In the South 
itself Breckenridge received only 571,- 
051 as against 705,928 for his oppo¬ 
nents. This showed plainly enough 
that in i860 the South was not yet in 
favor of secession. It was carried into 
secession by the ardor of its leaders 
and by its distrust of Lincoln and the 
Republicans. 

Economic and Social Causes of the Civil 
War 

he political events leading up to 
the Civil War which have been 
related in the preceding sections were 
symptoms of trouble tather than the 
real causes of the war. It will be re¬ 
membered that the Constitution repre¬ 
sented in several particulars a compro¬ 
mise between the North and the South, 
which even in 1787 were regarded as 
having differing interests. At that 
time, however, the two sections were 
about equal in population, both were 
chiefly agricultural, and slavery— 
which had not yet wholly died out in 
the North—was losing ground in the 
South. Many southern leaders, not¬ 
ably Washington and Jefferson, con¬ 
sidered slavery unwise, and looked 
f01 ward to the time when it should be 
done awav with. There seemed to be 
ground for hope, therefore, that the 
two sections could work together in 
reasonable harmony and that their dif¬ 
ferences would gradually grow less. 

These hopes were doomed to disap¬ 
pointment. In the subsequent half 
century the North grew rapidly in 
population and in wealth, and in the 
importance of its manufacturing. 
Newcomers from Europe avoided the 
states where they would be in com¬ 
petition wffh slave labor, and helped 
to swell the industrial cities of the 
Northeast, or to open up new lands 
in the Northwest. Railroads and ca¬ 
nals linked together East and West, 


and made possible an easy interchange 
of goods. The new railroads, in par¬ 
ticular, bound the rising West to the 
East. The West was no longer de¬ 
pendent upon the southern river routes 
of the Ohio and Mississippi to market 
its products. Being able to reach the 
eastern markets directly by means of 
the railroads, the West came to be 
economically much more closely linked 
with the East than with the South. 
This economic union of West and 
North was a very powerful force in 
producing political unity. 

The Industrial Revolution, which 
directly and indirectly thus trans¬ 
formed the North, affected the South 
also, but in a very different way. The 
introduction of power-machinery in 
the cotton mills of England and the 
invention of the cotton gin combined 
to make cotton-raising much more 
profitable than formerly. Since most 
southerners were convinced that large- 
scale cotton production was impossible 
without negro slave labor, slavery 
came to be regarded as absolutely 
necessary to southern prosperity. It 
was argued that slavery was good from 
every point of view: (1) the negroes 
benefited, because they had been res¬ 
cued from savagery and, unlike free 
factory laborers, they were sure of care 
in sickness and old age; (2) the mas¬ 
ters benefited, because they could di¬ 
rect slave labor to an extent impossible 
with free workmen, and because, re¬ 
lieved of all manual toil, they could 
devote themselves to intellectual pur¬ 
suits and to the affairs of government; 
(3) society as a whole benefited be-, 
cause there was no unrest or real 
poverty, and the great production of 
cotton not only brought prosperity to 
the South but supplied the world with 
an essential article. 

Arguments like these, explicitly 
stated on many occasions, were prob¬ 
ably believed by a majority of south¬ 
erners. Many who could not accept 
them all still defended the continue 
ance of slavery, because they felt that ' 
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abolition would be disastrous to all 
concerned. 

There were some very serious draw¬ 
backs to the system of slavery, which 
received relatively little attention in 
either North or South Slave labor 
was inefficient, ignorant and wasteful. 
While the North and West were pro¬ 
gressing rapidly through the use of 
labor-saving machinery and improved 
methods of work, labor in the South 
remained much as it had always been. 
Since slaves could be employed most 
effectively in cotton culture, planta¬ 
tion owners tended more and more to 
raise nothing but cotton Since fer¬ 
tilizers were scarcely used then, lands 
which were devoted to cotton year 
after year soon became exhausted. 
With an inefficient labor supply, to 


prosper it was imperative to have ex¬ 
tremely fertile soil. Therefore, the 
more enterprising planters were con¬ 
tinually abandoning their land and 
moving westward with their slaves, to 
take up and in time to exhaust fresh 
land. One result was that the land 
of the South, taken as a whole, pro¬ 
duced much less than its full capacity. 
This situation helps to explain the 
“land-hunger” of the South 
Again, at the best, only a small pro¬ 
portion of the white population of 
the South benefited by slavery, prob¬ 
ably less than one man in twenty 
owned slaves The non-siave-ownmg 
whites were looked down on, and it 
was very difficult for them to rise on 
the social or economic ladder. They 
had to eke out a miserable living as 



FAMOUS FIGURES IN THE DRAMA OF ITALY’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 

By his stirring writings, the patriot Joseph Mazzmi (left) inspired the Italian people, crushed 
beneath a foreign yoke, with bis own idealistic zeal for the liberation of their country It was 
he who founded the influential movement of "Young Italy ” The brilliant diplomacy of the 
Italian statesman Count Cavour (right), who arranged alliances with France and England, 
contributed vitally to the success of the Risorginjenta Born 1810 , he died in the year of 

the unification of Italy 

Right, engraving after Portrait by Met smacker 
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CHAMPION OR ITALIAN LIBERTY 
Inestimable service was rendered to tile cause 
of Italian liberty by its energetic devotee 
Giuseppe Garibaldi ( 1807 - 82 ), leader of the 
notorious “Thousand " _ The photograph from 
tvhich W. Holl made this engraving was taken 
about i 860 . 

farmers on poor land not good enough 
for plantations. The injury done to 
the great mass of the poor southern 
whites by the institution of slavery 
was effectively explained in a book 
published in 1856 called “The Impend¬ 
ing Crisis, 31 and written by Hinton R. 
Helper, a “poor white” of North Caro¬ 
lina. Although it is chiefly composed 
of statistics, its appearance created an 
explosion of wrath in the South; post¬ 
masters refused to deliver it, and all 
copies that could be found were 
burned. There are many who believe 
that it alarmed the slave-owners more 
than Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Notwithstanding an occasional bit" 
ter critic like Helper, the great bulk 
of the “poor whites 11 defended slav¬ 
ery. For one thing, they believed 
that cotton culture, and therefore 
southern prosperity, depended on it. 


For another thing, practically all 
southern politicans, and most of the 
editors, teachers, and ministers—the 
groups that had the most influence in 
forming public opinion—belonged to 
the slave-owning class or sympathized 
with it, and they convinced the popu¬ 
lation as a whole that slavery was a 
necessary and beneficent institution 

Although most people outside of the 
slave states disapproved of slavery, 
actual Abolitionists were very few! 
The gieat majority, either through in¬ 
difference, or through a belief that 
under the Constitution each state had 
an absolute right to settle the matter 
for itself, had no intention of inter¬ 
fering with slavery in the states where 
it already existed. With this degree of 
toleration, however, the South was by 
no means satisfied. Although the 
question of slavery might be one for 
each state alone to decide, the insti¬ 
tution and the interests of which it 
was a part depended upon the federal 
government in several important re¬ 
spects. Such were the African slave 
trade, the return of fugitive slaves, 
the government of the territories, the 
admission of new states to the Union, 
and’Che tariff. 

Down to about 1816 southern lead¬ 
ers had generally favored a tariff, but 
as the South came more and more to 
devote itself to cotton-raising, they 
steadily opposed the policy of protec¬ 
tion. Quantities of cotton were sold 
in Europe, especially in England, and 
it was natural for the southerners to 
buy manufactured goods there in rej 
turn. They resented paying customs 
duties to help the industrial North. 
As an area which imported its manu¬ 
factured products, the South favored 
free-trade. Clashes over the tariff be¬ 
tween the two sections became more 
bitter after 1825. Although the crisis 
of 1832, when South Carolina tried to 
nullify the high tariff, was temporarily 
settled by Jackson's firmness and a 
lowered tariff, the source of trouble 
was by no means removed. 
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Southerners claimed that they had 
given as much in men and money 
toward gaining new land as northern¬ 
ers had, and that consequently they 
should share equally in enjoying it. 
If they were to do this, they must be 
permitted to take their slaves into the 
territories. There were two reasons 
in particular why the South desired 
this right. The first lay in the im¬ 
perative need for fresh land, already 
noted. The second lay in the system 
of representation provided by the Con¬ 
stitution. As the free states had out¬ 
stripped the South in population, they 
had gained a majority in the House 
of Representatives before the Missouri 
Compromise. It seemed to the South 
absolutely essential to keep the bal¬ 
ance of power in the Senate in order 
to be safe against burdensome tariffs 
and other unfavorable laws. If slavery 
were permitted in at least half the 
territories, it was reasonably certain 
that those territories would in time 
become slave states, and thus the bal¬ 
ance in the Senate maintained. 

As a matter of fact, southern pros¬ 
perity was already on the wane in 
i860. There was little more fresh 
and fertile land available for planta¬ 
tions, and the old land was yielding 
less than formerly. Hence any bur¬ 
dens in the way of tariffs were much 
harder to be borne. The balance in 
the Senate, therefore, seemed more 
than ever necessary but absolutely 
hopeless to maintain. Two ways only 
of escape from the situation appeared 
possible. The first was set forth by 
Calhoun as early as 1849 when he pro¬ 
posed an amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion restoring the balance between the 
sections and guaranteeing the slave 
states against northern majorities. 
When Lincoln was elected as the 
nominee of a party pledged to a pro¬ 
tective tariff and to the exclusion of 
slavery from the territories, all hope 
of such a solution seemed past. 

Before 1850 it was evident that the 
South could not maintain its relative 


equality even in the Senate, and it had 
long before lost its equality in the 
House. Therefore, the South became 
more than ever alarmed lest at some 
time a predominantly northern party 
might gain the control of Congress. 
The Whig party was in part a south¬ 
ern party, so the South did not fear 
any decisive effort from the Whigs to 
interfere with slavery. But the Re¬ 
publican party was wholly a party of 
the North and West and made up pri¬ 
marily of the ardent anti-slavery 
groups. If the Republican party tri¬ 
umphed in Congress then the South 
might have something serious to fear. 
Hence, when Lincoln was elected, the 
South felt that secession was the only- 
way out. They felt that no section 
was safe economically if its political 



VICTOR EMMANUEL II 
Courageous and popular, Victor Emmanuel II 
( 1830 - 78 ), who succeeded Charles Albert on 
the throne of Sardinia in 1849 , was declared 
king of a united Italy m 1861 He showed 
great wisdom in his appointment of Cavour 
as premier in 1852 
From a phatogropk 
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FIRST GERMAN EMPEROR 
AVilliam I ( 1797 - 1888 ) became king of Prus¬ 
sia in i 86 r after acting as regent for his 
brother, Frederick William IV, since 1858 . 
After the successes of the Franco-Prusgian 
war he was proclaimed German emperor on 
January 18 , 1871 . 

Painting by Winterhalter, 1854 

and legal life was controlled by an¬ 
other group or class, essentially dif¬ 
ferent in its interests. Therefore, they 
believed secession was safer than to 
trust in the promises of Lincoln and 
other Republicans that they would not 
interfere with slavery.- 

Sardinian Schemes for Italian Unity 

he Italian war of 1848-9 had made 
it certain that the liberation and 
unification of Italy could never be 
achieved except under the leadership 
of the Sardinian monarchy. Victor 
Emmanuel and Cavour recognized that 
the ejection of Austria needed the as¬ 
sistance of France as well as the 
recognition of the status of Sardinia 
by the powers. French assistance 
would not'be given against the pope or 
for the establishment of a powerful 
Italian kingdom. Mazzini and his fol¬ 
lowers, the idealists whose inspiration 
alone had created among the Italians 
the moral enthusiasm which was the 
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life of the Italian movement, detested 
the policy which would make Italy owe 
her liberty to foreign aid, above all to 
the aid of the “man of the coup 
d’etat”; yet Cavour could not do with¬ 
out their cooperation, while Napoleon’s 
aid would not be forthcoming except 
at the price of material advantages to 
France at Italy’s expense. But the 
fact remained that the victory could 
not be won without him. England 
under Palmerston might be trusted to 
keep the ring and prevent external in¬ 
tervention on the Austrian side, but 
she would not herself intervene ac¬ 
tively on the Sardinian side. Cavour’s 
problem was intricate and difficult. 

A great step had been taken when 
Sardinia ensured moral support and 
recognition from France and England 
by joining them in the Crimean War 
when Austira was holding aloof. Her 
position was again greatly strength¬ 
ened when she turned the peace con¬ 
ference to account by emphasizing the 
grievances under which Italy suffered. 
Napoleon, too, felt that the aspirations 
of France for military glory had not 
been satisfied by the Crimean War or 
the Crimean peace. In 1858 the 
French emperor and the Sardinian 
minister met unofficially at Plombiferes, 
and came to terms. France’s interven¬ 
tion was to be rewarded by the cession 
of Savoy and Nice; and Austria was 
to be ejected to make way not for an 
Italian kingdom but for an Italian con¬ 
federation under the pope’s presidency. 
But France could not act unless Aus¬ 
tria -should appear as the ostensible 
aggressor. 

Cavour and Garibaldi in Italy 

t the beginning of 1859 Piedmont 
was obviously arming. So was 
Austria, Each was earnestly protest¬ 
ing that her own action was being 
forced on her by the other. England 
at the moment was under a ministry 
not too sympathetic to Italy. From 
Russia came a proposal that the Ital¬ 
ian question should be submitted to a 
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congress; Austria demanded Sardinia’s 
e\clusion from the congress, and then 
ruined her own case by an ultimatum 
to Saidinia demanding her immediate 
disarmament. Napoleon could no 
longer hold back, a week later France 
declared war and Austrian troops en- 
teied Piedmont (April2o). The Papal 
States revolted, Tuscany joined Pied¬ 
mont, volunteers poured in; within six 
weeks the Austrians had met with a 
series of reverses, 
which culminated in 
the Franco-Italian 
victory of Solferino 
(June 24). Napoleon 
took alarm; the Ital¬ 
ian triumph would 
mean the thing that 
he did not want— 

Italian consolidation 
under Victor Em¬ 
manuel. At Villa- 
fianca, on July n, 
he arranged the be¬ 
trayal with Fiancis 
Joseph. Sardinia 
could only bow to the 
inevitable. She ac¬ 
cepted the terms by 
the Treaty of Zurich 
(November) Lom¬ 
bardy, but not Vene- 
tia, was to be ceded 
to France, which was 
to pass it on to Sar¬ 
dinia. 

But Victor Em¬ 
manuel’s acceptance 
left the central Ital¬ 
ian states free. They 
had turned out their 
rulers; if they .de¬ 
clined to reinstate 
those rulers there was 
nothing to prevent 
them from volun¬ 
tarily joining them¬ 
selves to Sardinia; 
that right Napoleon 
dared not veto. His 
own career had com¬ 


mitted him irrevocably to the doctrine 
of the sanctity of plebiscites He 
wanted, and he had not got, Savoy, 
from a congress he would never get it. 
The British government proposed that 
central Italy should decide its own fate 
by plebiscite. That solution was 
adopted, and the central Italian states 
voted themselves into the Sardinian 
kingdom, while Cavour could not 
escape from his old pledge at Flom- 


GENERAL PRIM ON HORSEBACK 
The Spanish statesman Juan Prun ( 1814 - 70 ) joined with Fran¬ 
cisco Serrano m 1868 to overthrow the unpopular government of 
Queen Isabella, who was strongly under Jesuit influence. The 
revolution was successful, but Prun fell a victim to assassin? 
in 1874 Henri Regnault painted this portrait of him 
hfusi-e it Louvre, photo, Ahnari 
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bi&es to cede Savoy and Nice, to the 
resentment of Garibaldi and other fiery 
patriots (March, i860). The first 
parliament of the expanded kingdom 
was held at Turin in April. But 
Venetia was still in Austria’s grip. 
Bomba’s son Francis still misruled the 
Sicilies, and the pope, protected by 
France, still reigned over Rome. 

The next episode was supremely 
dramatic. Sicily once more broke into 
revolt against the Bourbon tyranny. 
Sardinia had no excuse for interfer¬ 
ence; but Cavour could shut his eyes 
while Garibaldi collected a band of 
enthusiastic volunteers, seized a couple 
of ships, sailed with his “Thousand,” 
the Red Shirts, for Sicily, and landed 
at Marsala on May n, having escaped 
the ostentatious vigilance of the Sar¬ 
dinian fleet. Within a week he had 
routed the government forces at Cala^ 
afimi; Palermo proved too strong for 
assault until he enticed the greater 



OTTO VON BISMARCK 
The foundation of the German Empire under 
William I of Prussia was achieved by the 
genius of Otto von Bismarck ( 1815 - 98 ), fol¬ 
lowing the French defeat at Sedan, His domi¬ 
nating personality is apparent in this photo¬ 
graph. 


part of the garrison to pursue him into 
the hills while a picked troop effected 
an entry on May 30. Another victory 
a month later at Milazzo established 
him as undisputed “dictator in Victor 
Emmanuel’s name,” though without 
authority or official countenance from 
the king. In August he was over the 
strait, marching for Naples. 

Cavour was anxious. If Garibaldi 
cleared the Bourbons out of Naples 
would he be persuaded by the repub¬ 
licans to proclaim a Sicilian republic 
under his own dictatorship? Would 
he advance on Rome and bring down 
foreign intervention, fatal to the 
cause? It was more than likely. On 
the other hand, his possible defeat 
would be disastrous. Francis meant 
to fight for his crown, but Garibaldi’s 
progress in the south was a sort of tri¬ 
umphal reception. The disloyalty of 
the troops in Naples was so manifest 
that on September 6 Francis beat a 
retreat from the capital, which Gari¬ 
baldi entered next day. 

Cavour made a bold move. He dis¬ 
covered that the foreign troops in the 
pope’s pay were a menace to Italy, and 
demanded their dismissal. The de¬ 
mand was ignored and Piedmontese 
troops entered Umbria. Napoleon 
protested but sat still; he more than 
suspected that the papal government 
was fostering plotters for a Bourbon 
restoration in France. The papal 
troops were routed, but Rome and the 
Roman territory—the “patrimony of 
S. Peter”—were kept inviolate. By 
plebiscite, the rest of the territory 
joined the northern kingdom. On Oc¬ 
tober 4 the Turin parliament ratified 
the incorporation. • 

Birth of the New Italian Kingdom 

eanwhile, Francis was making a 
stand on the Volturno. Driven 
thence, his troops held out in Gaeta. 
On October 13, Victor Emmanuel and 
the Piedmontese forces were over the 
Neapolitan border, pushing towards 
Gaeta—all that was still in the hands 
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of the Bourbons. Plebiscites were 
taken in each of the Sicilies; both de¬ 
clared for annexation. Would Gari¬ 
baldi the conqueror and his devoted 
followers accept the verdict? No one 
knew. On October 25 the king and 
the dictator, with their armies at their 
backs came face to face, and Garibaldi 
hailed Victor Emmanuel as king of 
Italy. The cause was won. 

Gaeta. covered by a French squad¬ 
ron. remained defiant. In January, 
1861, the French squadron was with¬ 
drawn and Gaeta was occupied by the 
victors. The parliament of Italy met 
at Turin in February, and on March 
17 the new kingdom of Italy was for¬ 
mally proclaimed; there remained out¬ 
side it only Venetia and Rome. They 
were still outside when Cavour died, 
but their inclusion was not long post¬ 
poned; though a desperate attempt by 
Garibaldi to capture Rome in defiance 
of the Turin government in 1862 had 
to be foiled at Aspromonte by the 
Italian government itself. 

he extrusion of Austria from Italy 
was the condition precedent of 
Italian unification; her extrusion from 
Germany was no less the condition of 
German unification, because German 
Austria could not be at the same time 
an integral portion of a German nation 
and an integral portion of an Austrian 
empire three-fourths of which was not 
German at all. When, after the Year 
of Revolution, the old German and 
Austrian systems were both reestab¬ 
lished, the prospect of German unity 
seemed as remote as ever. In the 
decade which followed, however, the 
power of Austria was weakened by the 
vacillations in the Turkish war which 
alienated her from both Russia and 
France, and by her defeat in the Ital¬ 
ian struggle which made Victor Em¬ 
manuel king of Italy. On the other 
hand, Prussia and Prussian influence 
in Germany had been strengthened by 
Austrian failure to procure her inclu¬ 
sion in the Prussian customs union or 



LEOPOLD OF HOHENZOLLERN 
William I of Prussia did not encourage the 
candidature at his relative- Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern for the vacant throne of Spain in 1870 , 
and, in spite of Bismarck’s approial of the 
project, Leopold declined to accept it, 

Zollverein which gave free trade within 
Germany to all the rest of the German 
states while maintaining tariffs against 
the foreigner, and by the accession to 
the Prussian throne—though at first 
only as regent—of Frederick William’s 
brother, William I, the king’s health 
having broken down irrecoverably in 
1857, though he did not die till 1861. 

William was not an acute states¬ 
man; but he had the courage of his 
convictions, and on certain points his 
convictions were strong. Also he had 
the capacity for fixing upon abler men 
than himself whom he could trust and 
backing them up with an unfailing loy¬ 
alty, provided always that his own 
conscience was satisfied His pri¬ 
mary conviction was that of the need 
for a military reorganization which 
should give the Prussian army the po¬ 
sition in Europe which it had held in 
the days of Frederick the Great, and 
the men he chose to carry out the work 
were Von Roon and Moltke. But the 
scheme was costly and unpopular, de¬ 
manding heavy taxation- which the 
crown could not legally levy without 
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the consent of the Assembly. It must 
be forced on the country in the teeth 
of an opposition which had the law 
behind it; and the man he found, with 
the audacity and the iron resolution to 
carry that policy through at the risk 
of revolution, was Otto von Bismarck. 
The scheme and the taxes were en¬ 
forced, overriding the law. There was 
no revolution against the government; 
but the absolute authority of the crown 
was irresistibly established, and the 
new military machine was in full work¬ 
ing order in 1864. And meanwhile 
Bismarck had also established an ac¬ 
cord with Russia by supporting her, 
despite unavailing protests from 
France and England, in the crushing 
suppression of a Polish revolt, which 
left the unhappy Poles more helplessly 
at the mercy of the Russian govern¬ 
ment than ever. 

Meanwhile also Austria’s defeat in 
Italy had taught her that a reform in 
the administration of the empire was a 
necessity; but the changes she insti¬ 
tuted still did not go far enough to 
satisfy her subjects. Moreover, in 1863 
she propounded a new scheme for a 
German federal constitution. Bis¬ 
marck was now strong enough to in¬ 
duce 'William to reject it, while at the 
same time he attracted popular favor 
by declaring for a freely elected fed¬ 
eral parliament. The German princes 
generally wanted not to be dominated 
by either Austria or Prussia, but to 
hold the balance, and they did not 
want a democratic parliament, though 
their subjects did. 

At this moment the Slesvig-Holstein 
question again became acute. The 
duchies desired separation from the 
Danish crown, which had set at naught 
the treaty conditions under which the 
powers had confirmed it in the succes¬ 
sion. The duchies desired incorpora¬ 
tion in the German Confederation, 
under the rival claimant, the duke of 
Augustenburg. This would suit neither 
Prussia nor Austria; Bismarck induced 
Austria to intervene jointly with Prus¬ 


sia to demand of the new Danish king 
Christian, the fulfillment of his treaty 
obligations. Danish public opinion 
practically forced Christian to refuse. 
In February, 1864, the Prussian and 
Austrian troops invaded Denmark 
which had no chance against them. A 
conference of the powers came to noth¬ 
ing, because they could arrive at no 
agreement. Prussia and Austria were 
left to dictate to Denmark their own 
terms, which she was not in a position 
to resist. Prussia was to take over the 
administration of Slesvig, Austria that 
of Holstein; an arrangement by no 
means to the taste of the Confedera¬ 
tion Diet, which the two powers agreed 
to ignore by a convention of their own 
at Gastein, in the following year. 

Bismarck Outwits Napoleon III 

ut Bismarck, now that the effi¬ 
ciency of the new military system 
had been tested, was ready for the 
fight which it was now his business to 
bring about—as soon as he could make 
Austria the ostensible aggressor. His 
main difficulties were to persuade the 
king, who had a conscience, that con¬ 
science demanded the war, and to 
make Napoleon believe that the battle 
between Austria and Prussia would be 
to his own advantage. In both cases 
he was completely successful. The 
sphinx-like impenetrability with which 
the world at that time credited Napo¬ 
leon III was as an open book to the 
apparently guileless German statesman 
by whom he was entirely duped at 
an informal conference at Biarritz. 
Austria was thoroughly isolated as con¬ 
cerned foreign powers, but one finish¬ 
ing touch was desirable. Italy was 
craving for Venetia; an Italian flank 
attack at the convenient moment would 
be useful. By April, 1866, Bismarck 
had removed Victor Emmanuel’s first 
suspicions, while Austria had rejected 
an Italian offer for the purchase of the 
coveted territory. The pact was com¬ 
pleted. If Austria and Prussia declared 
war within three months, Italy would 
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strike as Prussia’s ally, and Venetia 
was to be her reward. 

Prussia Victorious Over Austria 

here was one other necessary pre¬ 
liminary — the manipulation of 
Prussia’s relations with Austria so that 
the act of aggression should come from 
her. The Austrian government in Hol¬ 
stein was, it seemed, encouraging the 
view favored by the German Diet that 
Augustenburg should be recognized in 
the dutchies, to the resentment of the 
Prussian governor in Slesvig. In Jan¬ 
uary, 1866, Austria, in spite of her 
compact with Prussia, was committing 
herself to that view. Clearly, the com¬ 
ing meeting of the Diet would be 
stormy. Then Napoleon proposed a 
congress and the cession of Venetia to 
Italy. Austria made the offer, which 
Italy found unsatisfactory, and also 
proposals with regard to the congress 
which would have rendered it futile. 
Napoleon reckoned that the war was 
coming, and that in due time—his own 
time—he would step in as arbiter. 

The Diet met in June. Austria re¬ 
ferred the Slesvig-Holstein question to 
it. Bismarck replied that the Confed¬ 
eration could have no voice in the 
matter till the reform of its own con¬ 
stitution was settled, and to that end 
he propounded his own scheme, which 
included a federal parliament and the 
exclusion of Austria. Prussian troops 
entered Holstein. Austria called upon 
the Confederation to assert its author¬ 
ity in arms, and when the Diet carried 
the Austrian motion Prussia withdrew 
from it (June 14). 

The princes were with Austria; but 
in a fortnight the Prussian troops had 
effectively paralyzed North Germany 
and the Hanoverian army had surren¬ 
dered (June 28). Meanwhile, the 
Italians, carrying out their program, 
were defeated at Custozza (June 25). 
But on July 2 the Austrian and Bavar¬ 
ian forces were smashed by the Prus¬ 
sians at •Kaniggratz (Sadowa). It was 
all over before Napoleon could stir. 


The Prussian troops occupied the 
South German principalities. On July 
22 an armistice was declared, and on 
July 26 the peace preliminaries were 
signed, seven weeks after the explosion 



NAPOLEON III AS EMPEROR 


The force of the Napoleonic legend and his 
own ambition raised Louis Napoleon from 
French president to emperor in 1 : 853 . His at* 
tempts to satisfy the national desire for mili¬ 
tary glory ended in failure. Painting by 
EJandtia 

Mutfe it VtrsaSttet; photo. Neuriti* 
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COUNT VON MOLTKE 
The German army that defeated France in 
1870 was prepared by the genius of the Prus¬ 
sian field marshal Helmulh von Moltke ( 1800 - 
91 ), a master of militaiy organization and 
strategy His fine character won him univer¬ 
sal admiration 
From a photograph 

in the Diet. The actual Peace of 
Prague was signed four weeks later. 

It was no pait of Bismarck’s policy 
to humiliate Austiia—her friendship 
would be useful later on. Venetia 
must go to Italy, as promised, but not 
the Trentino, which had not been 
promised; and Austria must be ex¬ 
cluded from the German system, 
because that was necessary to the 
Prussian hegemony of Germany. Na¬ 
poleon’s demand for “compensation” 
on the Rhine was a mere futility which 
alarmed and antagonized the South 
German princes, making them feel 
their own dependence on Prussian pro¬ 
tection. Russian uneasiness at the 
completeness of the Prussian triumph 
was placated by a hint that her expan¬ 
sion in Asia commanded Prussian ap¬ 
proval and sympathy. So much for 
foreign relations. These were subserv¬ 
ient to the main purpose—the creation 
of the Prusso-German Emnire. First 


came the consolidation of North Ger¬ 
many by absorption into or depend¬ 
ence on Prussia, through a new North 
Geiman Confederation and the Prus¬ 
sian annexation of Hanover and Hesse 
completing the Prussian territorial con¬ 
tinuity. The absorption of South 
Germany must be voluntary, not com¬ 
pulsory—a favor granted to the South 
Geimans in due time. Such was the 
outcome of the Seven Weeks’ War and 
the treaty of Prague. 

Bismarck did not intend to precipi¬ 
tate the next issue that he contem¬ 
plated until he should be so thoroughly 
ready that rapid victory would be as¬ 
sured. France would have to be fought 
and very soundly beaten—and Fiance 
must be the aggressor. For France 
would certainly do her utmost to pre¬ 
vent the consolidation of Germany— 
that had been an unfailing feature of 
her policy since the days of Richelieu 
—and the Rhine fiontier must be rec¬ 
tified so as to render her powerless 
for aggression. And before forcing the 
decisive conflict Bismarck wanted a 
solid Germany at his back. The Aus¬ 
trian war had made him a national 
hero for Prussia, instead of the bug¬ 
bear of the'German liberals, whose 
hostility vanished when he adopted 
the role of a constitutionalist who had 
only been reluctantly compelled by the 
urgent necessities of state to override 
the law for the time being—though 
with the happiest effect. Bismarck 
was quite ready to work through con¬ 
stitutional forms so long as his aims 
were not hampered thereby. 

By a similar show of judicious con¬ 
cessions he secured in his new North 
German Confederation an effective dic¬ 
tatorship for Prussia in the guise of a 
constitution with an assembly elected 
by manhood suffrage and a federal 
council representative of the several 
autonomous governments under the 
presidency of the king of Prussia rep¬ 
resented by his chancellor. That Otto 
von Bismarck would know how to 
manage the council and that for pracs- 
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tical purposes the sovereignty of the 
Confederation was vested therein, he 
had no manner of doubt. The inclu¬ 
sion in it of the South German states 
whose commercial interests were bound 
up with the ZoHverein, of which they 
were already members, would be 
merely a matter of time. 

Origin of the Franco-Prussian War 

n 1870, just three years after the 
establishment of the constitution, 
the crisis arose which enabled the 
chancellor to shatter France. 

Spain was the occasion of the quar¬ 
rel. The unhappy plight of that coun¬ 
try under Queen Isabella has net 
demanded our close attention hitherto; 
it is enough here to say that it had 
been so unhappy that in 1868 General 
Prim headed a revolution, the queen 
fled from the country, and the general 
set up a provisional government which 
decided to offer the crown to a foreign 
prince, its own royal family having 
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become impossible. After the con¬ 
sideration and rejection of various 
candidates, the crown was ultimately 
accepted in 1870 by Victor Emmanuel's 
younger son, the duke of Aosta, whcr 
had already declined it once. But one 
of the princes whose candidature bad 
been tentatively invited was Leo¬ 
pold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, a 
kinsman of the king of Prussia. Wil¬ 
liam I did not countenance, but quite 
unmistakably discouraged the candi¬ 
dature; Bismarck secretly encouraged 
it; France’s hostility to it was not dis¬ 
guised. Bismarck was defeated. Leo¬ 
pold definitely refused the offer (July 
la, 1870), but William had not defi¬ 
nitely vetoed it. For a moment Bis¬ 
marck believed that his own public 
career was at an end. But on July 14 
he had the game in his hands. 

Napoleon’s position in France was 
critical. His successes, such as they 
were, in Italy and the Crimea could 
hardly be regarded as brilliant. He 
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FRENCH CABINET COUNCIL WHICH DECLARED WAR ON P.RUSSIA 
The publication of the Ems telegram with its implied insult to France had exactly the result 
that Bismarck intended. The declaration of war that followed came from France, slid ai the 
ensuing hostilities Prussia achieved a signal triumph over her enemy. .The group of ministers 
surrounding Napoleon III in this photograph, taken in 1870 , comprises the cabinet council 
which reached the momentous decision to face "trial by battle" with the Prussian foe. 
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that the army orgaui- 
2ation was honey¬ 
combed with corrup¬ 
tion; but there was a 
gambler’s chance of 
success, and the prob¬ 
able alternative was 
the collapse of the 
Third Empire. He 
did not want war, but 
he dared not exercise 
the necessary re¬ 
straining influence. 
Yet the announce¬ 
ment of Leopold’s re¬ 
fusal of the Spanish 
crown was, on the 
face of it, an immense 
diplomatic victory. 



NAPOLEON III SURRENDERS HIS SWORD 
After a desperate fight the army of the Emperor Napoleon III 
surrendered to the Prussians at Sedan on September i, 1870 . 
Napoleon's letter, written to King William I on the same day. 
expresses his regret that he did not perish with his fallen troops. 
From Onekeh, "Zeitalter dcs Kaiser Wilhelm'' 


had been palpably out-maneuvered by 
Bismarck in 1866; he had intervened 
in troubles in Mexico (see page 718), 
and his intervention had been a disas¬ 
trous failure. The palpable clerical in¬ 
fluence in his counsels was a weakness 
rather than a strength in France and 
had driven him to maintain the Papacy 
in Rome, while the sympathies of the 
country were with the republicans. In 
a very recent Roman rising Garibaldi 
had been defeated at Mentana by the 
“chassepots” of the French troops. He 
had lived on the Napoleonic idea, and 
the idea would be exploded unless he 
did something worthy of his mighty 
uncle’s name. An overwhelming dip¬ 
lomatic success or a triumphant war 
had become'almost a necessity, France 
believed fervently that the French 
army could repeat its- triumphs under 
the first Napoleon, whereas he knew 


Incident of the Ems 
Telegram 

is minister, 
Grammont, 
threw the victory 
away. The French 

ambassador was in¬ 
structed on July 13 
to demand from Wil¬ 
liam, who was at 
Ems, a pledge that he would in no 
circumstances support Leopold’s can¬ 
didature. William replied with perfect 
truth that he never had suported it, 
that the refusal was final, but that to 
give pledges was out of the question. 
There, he supposed, the matter was 
ended, and he telegraphed a report of 
the interview to Bismarck at Berlin. 
Late that night the telegram appeared 
in a condensed form in the Nord- 
deutsche Zeitung. The condensed tele¬ 
gram conveyed to all Germany the im¬ 
pression that an outrageous demand 
had been answered with firmness but 
without discourtesy; to all France that 
an entirely justifiable demand had 
been met with insolent defiance. 
Twenty-four hours later Napoleon de¬ 
clared war, and concentration of 
French troops on the frontier of Ger¬ 
many began. 
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The war was a plain duel between 
France and Prussia—but Prussia 
meant a solid Germany. On the face 
of things, it was quite impossible to 
claim that Prussia was the aggressor; 
though Germany might not have been 
solid and the French war fever would 
not have been so uncontrollable if the 
Ems telegram had not been “con¬ 
densed.” The South German states 
were under no obligation to take part 
in a Prussian quarrel with which they 
did not sympathize, but the telegram 
as published ensured their lively sym¬ 
pathy. And France’s blunder had 
given to Bismarck and to the Prussian 
army precisely the chance Bismarck 
wanted, as Austria’s blunder had given 
him his chance four years before. But 
he had been able to count on the first 


German victories at Worth (August 
6), Colombieres (14), Mars-la-Tour 
and Gravelotte (16 and 17) shut up 
Bazaine in Metz with 170,000 men, 
and drove Macmahon to join the em¬ 
peror at Sedan, where, after a hot 
resistance, Napoleon was forced to sur¬ 
render with his whole force on Sep¬ 
tember 1. 

The emperor would perforce have 
accepted any terms; but the Empire 
ended at Sedan. His ministry had al¬ 
ready been swept away; the bubble 
had burst, and Paris for the third time 
proclaimed the French Republic, with 
a “government of national defense” 
under General Trochu, Jules Favre 
and Leon Gambetta. The empress 
with her son had taken flight to Eng¬ 
land, where she was ultimately joined 



blunder; the second was a gratuitous by her husband. The Republic was 
gift. Russia could be relied on to willing for peace, but not at Bis- 

keep Austria neutral, 
and Biitish neutrality 
would be broken only 
if the guaranteed Bel¬ 
gian neutrality were 
violated, a blunder 
which Bismarck was 
too shrewd to com¬ 
mit. Since 1866 


Moltke and Von 


Roon had brought 
the general German 





army organization up 
to the Prussian stand¬ 


ard. France—n o t 
Napoleon — believed 
that her own armies 


would march to Ber¬ 
lin; Bismarck knew 
that his would march 
to Paris. 

The first collision 
was at Saarbriicken 
on August 2, where 
the Germans were 
forced to evacuate an 
advanced post they 
had occupied. But in 
the course of the 
month a succession of 


COMMANDER OR THE FRENCH 
Distinguished for his services in Italian campaigns, Marshal 
Macmahon ( 1808 - 93 ) held high command in the Franco-Prussian 
war. In August, 1870 , he was defeated at Worth and, itl Septem- 
her, wounded and captured at Sedan Ejected president o- the 
French Republic in 1873 , he resigned in 1879. 

Painting by R. Princtteau , 
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marck’s price, which included the 
cessi on of Alsace and Lorraine with 
Metz and Strassburg. On September 
19 the Prussian crown prince’s army 
was at the gates of Paris, which stood 
defiant and prepared itself as best it 
might for a long 
siege. 

On September 27 
Strassburg fell. The 
government shut up 
in Paris could do 
nothing outside the 
city; on October 
7 Gambetta escaped 
in a balloon to 
Tours, where he be¬ 
came in effect the 
French government 
and the inspiration 
of the French defi¬ 
ance. He r a i se d 
new armies in the 
provinces, but on 
October 27 Bazaine 
and his great host 
in Metz surren¬ 
dered. Gambetta 
proclaimed a levee 
en masse. The raw 
troops fought with heroic devotion, but 
the desperate successes they won were 
counterbalanced by far more crushing 
defeats; while Paris held out grimly till 
sheer starvation forced her to capitu¬ 
late on January 28, 1871. 

The Germans dictated their own 
terms to the French government, to 
the head of which was called the vet¬ 
eran Thier§, who had been a constitu¬ 
tionalist leader in the revolutions of 
1830 and 1848. The terms were 
crushing. The preliminaries were 
signed on February 26, and the defini¬ 
tive Treaty of Frankfort on May 10. 
Alsace and most of Lorraine, with 
Metz and Strassburg, were ceded; an 
enormous indemnity was to be paid, 
German troops remaining in partial oc¬ 
cupation of the areas until the process 
of the terms should be brought to full 
completion. 


Thus Bismarck had created a Ger¬ 
man Empire with the king of Prussia as 
hereditary emperor. While the war 
was in progress, one after another of 
the South German states had been ad¬ 
mitted to the Confederation; Bismarck 
had gradually over¬ 
come the opposition 
of the monarchs, in¬ 
cluding William 
himself, to the im¬ 
perial project; and 
on January 18, ten 
days before the ca¬ 
pitulation of Paris, 
William I had been 
acclaimed German 
emperor by the as¬ 
sembled princes in 
the Hall of Mirrors 
at Versailles. 

Incidentally the 
withdrawal of the 
French troops from 
Rome, necessitated 
by the war, enabled 
Victor Emmanuel, 
immediately after 
Sedan, to capture 
and incorporate 
Rome with the Italian kingdom, and 
make it the national capital, while the 
pope remained in the Vatican deprived 
of all temporal power; also Russia, 
supported by Bismarck, was able to 
procure the virtual abrogation of the 
Black Sea Treaty of 1856 by the 
Treaty of London of 1871. The re¬ 
sults of the Crimean War were washed 
out. A burning hostility to Germany 
had been implanted in the soul of 
every Frenchman, and England was 
more convinced than ever that her 
own Indian empire was Russia’s ob¬ 
jective. 

French Intervention in Mexico* 

N the period during which Italy and 
Germany were each achieving the 
unification which in the one had never 
been known since the days of the R01 
man Caesars and in the other had never 



y 
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LEON GAMBETTA 
Prompt to proclaim the third French 
Republic in 1870 , Leon Gambetta ( 1838 - 
8 a) became minister of the interior in 
the Government of National Defense, 
and president of the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties in 1879 . 
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been attained before, the great trans- 
Atlantic republic -was working out a 
corresponding process under very dif¬ 
ferent conditions, and was at the same 
time coming into line with the white 
peoples of the old world in the attitude 
they had so recently adopted towards 
the institution of negro slavery, an in¬ 
stitution reconcilable with democratic 
doctrines only on the hypothesis that 
these apply to white races alone In 
America the two questions were in- 
e\tiicably intertwined, because the 
maintenance of the institution was in 
fact incompatible with unification. 

We turn then to the American de¬ 
velopments that were contemporary 
with the European developments which 
have hitherto been the subject of the 
present chapter, giving precedence, 
however, to Mexico, because it was 


moie directly connected with Euro¬ 
pean affairs, and was, moreover, among 
the subsidiary causes that contributed 
to the downfall of Napoleon. 

Santa Ana’s last dictatorship (see 
page 852) was overthrown in 1855. 
Alter fuither faction struggles the 
anti-clerical Benito Juarez secured 
the presidency in r86o Next year 
he met the financial difficulties in 
which the government was involved 
by secularizing ecclesiastical estates 
and suspending the payment of Mex¬ 
ico’s debts to her European creditors 
Napoleon saw an opportunity for in¬ 
tervention, since the United States 
were at that moment entering upon a 
domestic struggle which must absorb 
all their eneigies for a long time, so 
that effective opposition from them, 
based on the Monroe doctrine, to 



A SORTIE FROM PARIS DURING ITS SIEGE BY THE GERMANS IN 1870 
Great fortitude was displayed by tbe heroic defenders of the French capital front the attacks 
of the opposing army in 1870 Much damage was done to property during the siege and the 
Arc de Tnompbe, shown 10 this sketch sent by balloon post to. an English newspaper, was pro¬ 
tected against the heavy fire, while defense works were erected in the streets Sorties were made 
at Intervals in the hope of dislodging die invaders, but starvation at length enforced surrender* 
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LOUIS ADOLPHE THIERS 
In tlie critical days of French humiliation and 
defeat after Sedan Louis Adolphe Thiers 
( 1757 - 1877 ) secured acceptance for the terms 
of peace dfitated by the Germans, and faced 
the hard task of reconstruction under the new 
Republic. 

Painting by Bonnot; the Louvre 

European intervention in the western 
hemisphere was precluded. He pro¬ 
posed, with the support of the clericals 
in Mexico, to end the anarchy by giv¬ 
ing her a constitutional monarch from 
Europe (who would owe his throne to 
France). Success would be at once a 
French and a clerical triumph, greatly 
increasing the stability of his own posi¬ 
tion at home. Austria would be con¬ 
ciliated by the nomination of the arch¬ 
duke Maximilian to the Mexican 
crown. Spain would cooperate, and 
perhaps England, which had financial 
interests in Mexico, though she would 
not go beyond what might seem neces¬ 
sary to procure the payment of the 
debts. 

A joint “demonstration” was ar¬ 
ranged at the end of 1861—to insist 
upon the restoration of order and the 


payment of debts. But the Spanish 
commander Prim (who afterwards 
effected the expulsion of Queen' Isa¬ 
bella) soon realized that he was in¬ 
tended to be Napoleon’s catspaw, a 
position he had no intention of accept¬ 
ing, and the British were satisfied by 
the Mexican president’s offers. Xa- 
poleon could not afford to stop, and 
France went on alone. The French 
and the clericals took Mexico City, 
but Juarez and Porfirio Diaz main¬ 
tained the struggle year by year. 
Maximilian arrived in person in 1864, 
but decisive victory remained remote; 
Napoleon’s resources were severely 
strained; no glory had been or seemed 
likely to be won; in 1865, the war in 
the United States reached a decisive 
conclusion and their intervention was 
imminent. In 1866 Napoleon left 
Maximilian to his fate. The success 
of the Republicans was now assured, 
but the “Emperor” of Mexico would 
not desert his supporters, and in the 
next year he was captured and shot, 
Juarez was once more established in 
the dictatorship, in which he was suc¬ 
ceeded five years later by Diaz. 

The Secession of the Southern States 

lthough Lincoln and the Repub¬ 
lican party had no intention of in¬ 
terfering with slavery in the slave 
states, some of these states had pre¬ 
pared to secede if he were elected. Not 
all the leaders in the South, however, 
thought that Lincoln’s election was 
sufficient ground for secession. Alex¬ 
ander H. Stephens of Georgia, after¬ 
wards vice-president of the Southern 
Confederacy, said that a state had no 
right to secede merely because the Re¬ 
publican party won the election, but 
only if President Lincoln violated the 
Constitution. Soon after the election 
Lincoln wrote to Stephens stating that 
the South need not fear that the Re¬ 
publican administration would inter¬ 
fere with slavery. Nevertheless, in 
December, i860, a convention called 
by the legislature of South Carolina 
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declared the Union dissolved. Geor¬ 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas soon followed 
this example and in February, i86r, 
sent delegates to Montgomery, Ala¬ 
bama, to form a confederation. They 
adopted a provisional government with 
Jefferson Davis of Mississippi as presi¬ 
dent and Alexander H. Stephens as 
\ ice-president. 

Southerners generally declared that 
the seceding states had a right to 
withdraw from the Union if they 
wished to do so, because—so they 
claimed—the Constitution was only an 
agreement among sovereign states, an 
agreement which any state had a right 


to break. The North was divided in 
regard to the action of the seceding 
states. Some of the most radical Abo¬ 
litionists rejoiced that the North was 
free from the slave-holding South. 
Horace Greeley, editor of the Nat 
York Tlibune, a Republican paper, de¬ 
clared that the South should be al¬ 
lowed to go in peace. President Bu¬ 
chanan, while he denied the right of 
secession, held that he had no power 
to force a state to remain in the 
Union. As soon as their states seceded, 
the southern members of Buchanan’s 
Cabinet resigned and the senators and 
representatives from seceding states 
withdrew from Congress. 



NOVEL USE FOR THE HALL OF MIRRORS IN THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 
Many historic scenes have been enacted in the famous Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, -which this 
photograph shows during its temporary conversion into a German hospital at the time of the 
Fraaco-Prussian war. Here, on January 18 , 1871 , King- William I of Prussia was proclaimed 
German Emperor, and within these walls was signed, on June 28 , 1919 , the treaty that ended 

the Great War. 
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GERMAN NATIONAL MONUMENT OF WAR 
|In commemoration of the German military triumphs of 1870 - 1 , 
Ithe Emperor William I unveiled this commanding statue of 
Germania on the crest of the Niederwald in 1883 . The bronze 
figure, designed by Joannes Schilling, is thirty-three feet high. 
Allegorical figures and portraits decorate the statue’s base. 
Photo, Neucn Photogi aphische Gcscllschaft 

Attempts at Compromise and Peace 


here were leaders in both North 
and South who were not willing to 
see the Union broken up or plunged 
into war, and during the anxious win¬ 
ter of i86o'i86x numerous attempts 
were made to restore harmony and 
unity. A Senate committee, repre¬ 
senting all factions, was appointed to 
find a compromise. Senator Critten¬ 
den from Kentucky prepared a set of 
resolutions, known by his name, which 
suggested a constitutional amendment 
•excluding slavery from all territory 
north of the parallel 36° 30' (the line 
<of the Missouri Compromise). The 
Republicans refused to accept this, 
however, for their party platform had 
pledged them definitely to oppose any 
further extension of slavery in the 
territories. 

At the invitation of Virginia, dele¬ 


gates from twenty-two 
states met at Washing¬ 
ton in February, the 
venerable ex-President 
Tyler of Virginia pre¬ 
siding. A constitu¬ 
tional amendment was 
proposed, similar to 
Crittenden’s. It was 
somewhat less favor¬ 
able to the South, how¬ 
ever, and it was op¬ 
posed by most of the 
southern delegates. 

Lincoln had refused 
his assent to any exten¬ 
sion of slavery in the 
territories, but he was 
willing to do almost 
anything else to con¬ 
ciliate the South. In 
harmony with his let¬ 
ter to Stephens, al¬ 
ready referred to, he 
approved a constitu¬ 
tional amendment de¬ 
claring that thereafter 
the federal government 
should have no power 
to abolish or interfere 
with slavery in any state. This was 
passed by Congress, and had actually 
been ratified by three slates when the 
outbreak of war came. Stephen A. 
Douglas, the defeated candidate, had 
accepted the fact of Lincoln’s election 
and worked ardently to prevent seces¬ 
sion. At Lincoln’s request, he visited 
several of the border states, using his 
talents in trying to preserve their loy¬ 
alty to the Union. 

With a little more calmness and 
consideration on both sides the ruinous 
Civil War might have been avoided. 
Slavery would in due time have been 
modified and abolished; there is little 
doubt that the southern negroes would 
have been in as good a condition so¬ 
cially, economically, politically, and 
morally as they are today if the Civil 
War had never been fought. America 
would have been spared the material 
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and spiritual losses of the war period, 
the stripping of the South of its best 
physical and intellectual types who 
went down on the field of battle, and 
the latent hatred between the North 
and the South which was enormously 
intensified by the war and by the out¬ 
rages committed by northerners during 
the Congressional reconstruction of the 
South after the war. Hot-heads on 
both sides pushed the nation into the 
abyss. 

On March 4, 1861, when Abraham 
Lincoln took up the duties of Presi¬ 
dent, affairs were in a deplorable state. 
The federal treasury was at low ebb, 
and the army and navy in poor con¬ 
dition. Sentiment in the North was 
divided. As for the South, seven 
states had already seceded and had 
formed the Confederate Slates of 
America. All the federal arsenals and 
forts in these states had been taken 
over by the Confederacy except Fort 
Sumter in Charleston harbor and Fort 
Pickens in Pensacola harbor. All sec¬ 
tions of the country were waiting for 
the inauguration, anxiously asking, 
“What will the new President do?” 

In his inaugural address President 
Lincoln announced his intention of 
holding the property of the United 
States and of collecting the taxes in 
the South. He insisted that he had 
no intention of interfering with slavery 
in the southern states and that he ex¬ 
pected to enforce the Fugitive Slave 
Law; and finally that all die southern 
states were still in the Union, because 
no state had a right to secede. 

In line with this announcement, 
President Lincoln gave notice to Gov¬ 
ernor Pickens of South Carolina that 
the United States intended to keep 
Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor, 
and that supplies would be sent to the 
garrison, which still held out for the 
Union. Thereupon, President Davis 
of the Confederacy decided to take the 
first step, and ordered General Beaure¬ 
gard to attack the fort. On April 12, 
southern troops began a bombardment, 


and two days later Major Anderson 
with his little garrison surrendered. 
Beauregard’s guns took the question 
of state-rights out of the field of de¬ 
bate into that of war, and marked the 
beginning of one of the bloodiest strug¬ 
gles in history. 

Civil War Begins 
he attack on Fort Sumter, April 
14, 1861, put an end to all hope 
of reconciliation between North and 
South. The day after the fort sur¬ 
rendered, President Lincoln issued a 
call for 75,000 volunteers to serve 
three months suppressing the “rebel¬ 
lion” ; and four days later he declared 
a blockade of all southern ports. The 
firing on Sumter crystallized public 
opinion both North and South. The 
different factions in the North drew 
together in support of the Union; even 
the Abolitionists, who had advocated 
that the slave states be allowed to 
withdraw in peace, supported the Lin¬ 
coln administration. Likewise the 


MAXIMILIAN I OF MEXICO 
The Austrian archduke Maximilian ( 1832 - 
67 ), victim of Napoleon Ill's America scheme, 
was declared emperor of Mexico in 1863 . In 
time of need, French support was withdrawn 
and he was shot by the republicans in 1887 . 

Ena raving by Meismcehtr 
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southerners united, and when Lincoln’s 
rail for volunteers showed that the 
North intended to fight, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkan¬ 
sas—in spite of a strong Union sen¬ 
timent—joined the Confederacy. 
Jefferson Davis, in his turn, issued an 
appeal for 100,000 volunteers, and the 
southerners responded just as enthu¬ 
siastically as the northerners had done. 

The United States was poorly pre¬ 
pared to suppress the widespread 
movement of secession which had 
broken out. The regular army in 1861 
numbered but 16,000 men, the greater 
part of whom were in the West guard¬ 
ing the Indian frontier. Lieutenant- 
General Scott, the commander of the 
army, was more than seventy years 
old, and few of his officers had seen 
active service. The states, however, 
rallied to the support of President 
Lincoln, and soon several regiments of 
state militia were on their way to the 
capital. 

Preparations for the defense of 
Washington went forward hurriedly, 
for an attack on the city seemed likely. 
The new recruits were rushed to train¬ 
ing camps established in different sec¬ 
tions of the North and General Mc¬ 
Dowell was placed in charge of the 
defense of Washington. 

The Navy Department likewise be¬ 
gan hurried preparations for war. 
When Port Sumter was fired on, the 
United States navy consisted of ninety 
vessels—fifty of them too old to serve 
as anything but supply ships. The 
other forty were of all descriptions; 
some of the best vessels were in the 
Pacific, where they could not be of use 
for some time. ' ,The work of the navy 
during the Civil War was of great 
importance; the South expected to 
gain foreign aid through her control of 
cotton, and the na^y had to blockade 
the southern ports-so that no cotton 
could be sent 014 or army supplies 
brought in. According to international 
law, ships bound to a blockaded port 
might be captured and their cargoes 


kept, but the port must be actually 
blockaded. Hence the North needed 
a great many ships to watch the whole 
of the long southern coast. The 
Navy Department bought and took 
over private ships of all kinds, while 
the shipyards worked day and night. 

After Virginia, North Carolina, Ten¬ 
nessee, and Arkansas seceded, the Con¬ 
federacy was made up of eleven states. 
The census of i860 showed that the 
population of the entire nation was a 
little more than 30,000,000. Less thdn 
one-third of this number were in the 
states which had seceded, and one- 
third of the people of these states 
were slaves, not available for the army. 
It was thus evident that in a long 
struggle the North would probably 
win by sheer force of numbers and re¬ 
sources. The North had another 
important advantage in her varied in¬ 
dustries, for the agricultural South had 
very few factories which could pro¬ 
duce military supplies, or civilian ne¬ 
cessities such as manufactured cloth 
and tools. At the outbreak of the 
war the South had only one factory 
equipped to cast heavy cannon, and 
not a single powder mill. Nevertheless, 
in 1861 the Confederacy had consider¬ 
able military material of different 
kinds, for a large amount of federal 
supplies had been stored in the south¬ 
ern arsenals. Since the South could 
manufacture little, evidently the time 
would soon come when she must ob¬ 
tain supplies from foreign countries if 
she were to continue the struggle. On 
the other hand, the northern factories 
began at once to produce uniforms, 
guns, ammunition, cavalry equipment, 
and everything needed for die army 
and navy. Since the national govern¬ 
ment controlled the seas, it could and 
did obtain whatever was needed from 
abroad. 

Finanoing War 

Hen Congress met in special ses¬ 
sion, ton July 4, 1861, one of the 
most important issues before it was 





PRESIDENT ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Abraham Lincoln ( 1809 - 63 ) was elected president of the United 
States^ in i 860 and entered office in March, 1861 , a month before 
the Civil War broke out. This photograph was taken in the 
war years, throughout which the onus of carrying affairs to a 
successful conclusion fell mainly upon him. 

Robert Cotter Collection 


how to raise money to 
finance the war. The 
national debt was al¬ 
ready $90,000,000, 
and the yearly reve¬ 
nue did not pay the 
ordinary running ex¬ 
penses of the govern¬ 
ment. If the war was 
to continue a great 
deal of money must 
be raised. To meet 
the situation, the gov¬ 
ernment issued bonds 
and various kinds 
of interest-bearing 
and non-interest- 
bearing notes. The 
first bonds were is¬ 
sued in 1861, and be¬ 
fore the war closed 
$1,109,000,000 worth 
had been sold. In 
order to assure a mar¬ 
ket for these bonds, 

Salmon P. Chase, 

Secretary of the 
Treasury, organized a 
system of national 
banks which were re¬ 
quired to invest a 
large part of their 
capital in government 
bonds. This banking 
reform was so suc¬ 
cessful, not merely 
for war time but as a 
general financial 
measure, that it has 
been maintained ever 
since. The new na¬ 
tional banks were re¬ 
quired to buy na¬ 
tional bonds to a value of one-third 
of their capital. The banks could 
then issue bank-notes up to 90 per 
cent of the value of the bonds which 
they held. These bank-notes could 
be circulated as legal tender. Those 
state banks which were reluctant to 
come into the new system as national 
banks were, for the most part, induced 


to do so when the act of 1865 levied 
a tax of 10 per cent on all banjc notes 
issued by these state banks. The 
government also issued some $500,- 
000,000 of interest-bearing notes and 
large amounts of non-interest-bearing 
notes. The non-interest-bearing not® 
circulated and served as the paper 
money of the period. Before the war 
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ended there were approximately half a 
billion dollars’ worth of these “green¬ 
backs” in circulation. 

The Struggle for the Border States 

he border states, Maryland, Dela¬ 
ware, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
the western part of Virginia were all 
slave-holding territory, had not se¬ 
ceded. The people living in these 
states were divided in sentiment: some 
wanted to remain in the Union; others, 
to join the seceding states; while many 
thought that the best way out of the 
difficulty was to remain neutral. By 
force, diplomacy, and kindness, Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln was able to keep all these 
border states within the Union. 

Military forces were sent to these 
border states to help the local Union¬ 
ists. General McClellan aided the 
western counties in seceding from Vir¬ 
ginia. They organized into the State 
of West Virginia and entered the 
Union. In Missouri northern troops 
under General Lyons were especially 
active. It often happened that fami¬ 
lies were divided by the war; many a 
mother had sons in both armies, and 
sometimes father was fighting against 
son. Lincoln did what he could to 
help them; for some lime he did not 
force them to furnish their share of 
the army. This lenient policy kept 
Kentucky from joining the Confed¬ 
eracy. 

Europe and Secession 

mpostant as was the problem 
which the border states presented 
to the Union government, the rela¬ 
tions with England and France, and in 
lesser degree with the other countries 
of Europe, were equally serious. Both 
North and South needed the friend¬ 
ship of the European nations, particu¬ 
larly England, and the South was will¬ 
ing to go a long way to get it. The 
southern states counted from the first 
on England’s support for their cause; 
they believed that since they con¬ 
trolled the cotton supply, on which the 
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prosperity of the great English textile 
interests depended, England would 
either force an end to the war or else 
actively come to their aid. Then, too 
the southerners were advocates of free- 
trade, which at that time was very 
popular in England, while the North 
stood for high tariff. The southern 
planters had kept up their social and 
intellectual ties with England more 
than the North and for a long time 
most of the American ministers to 
England had been cultivated southern¬ 
ers. Many Englishmen believed that 
the South was fighting for the same 
“rights of self-determination” which 
the colonies had contended for in 1776. 
They felt it would be only fair if New 
England, and the North generally, re¬ 
ceived a dose of its own medicine. 

There was one factor, however, 
which the South underestimated—the 
deep and lasting hatred of human slav¬ 
ery felt by the rank and file of the 
British people. This proved strong 
enough to overcome even self-interest. 
A group of English Liberals, promi¬ 
nent among whom were Richard Cob- 
den and John Bright, felt that the 
North was fighting to abolish slavery, 
before the Union government was 
ready to acknowledge this. The mid¬ 
dle classes in England hated the 
English landlords, and the southern 
slave-holding class was, accordingly, 
disliked by English liberals. This view 
of the war, which was taken by a large 
and important part of the British pub¬ 
lic, kept the southern sympathizers in 
Great Britain from winning England 
to the side of the South. The textile 
workers of Lancashire, although de¬ 
prived of the means of earning a living 
by the lack of cotton, and faced by 
starvation, held mass-meetings and ad¬ 
dressed petitions to the government in 
favor of the Union. Seldom in his¬ 
tory has there been a clearer case of 
sacrifice by large groups in favor of 
an ideal than that displayed by these 
humble English weavers inspired by 
reforming leaders. 
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The North felt injured when, early United States minister to England, se- 
in the war, the British government cured evidence which he presented to 
recognized the southern Confederacy the English government that several 
as belligerents. This, however, was of these vessels were actually being 
only acknowledging a condition of af- built for the Confederacy, but the 
fairs which actually existed, and the Florida and the Alabama were com- 
Union government, by declaring the pleted and escaped from the shipyards 
southern coast to be blockaded, had it- before the order to detain them was 
self admitted. received. Other vessels under way 

Although the government of Great were held up by the British govern- 
Britain remained neutral, the difficulty ment, but these two, particularly the 
of preserving strict neutrality and the Alabama, did a tremendous amount of 
activity of southern sympathizers at damage to American shipping. After 
times came very close to bringing on the war was over the British govem- 
war. Since the South had no ship- ment acknowledged its blame in this 
yards of her own, she made every ef- matter, and the so-called “Alabama 
fort to get foreign-built ships. Agents claims” that is, claims for damages 
acting for the South made contracts done by the Alabama to American 
with shipbuilding firms in England to shipping, were placed before an arbi- 
build war vessels, ostensibly for neu- tration tribunal which awarded the 
tral nations. These vessels were to United States fifteen and one-half 
leave the British ports unarmed, and million dollars. This was one of the 
were to be armed at sea or in the West first instances of arbitration between 
Indies. Charles Francis Adams, the great nations, and it was a triumph 



FEDERAL AND CONFEDERATED STATES OF AMERICA 
Originating in the question of the abolition of slavery—passionately advocated in the North— 
or its retention—deemed necessary to the economic existence of the South—the American Civil 
War -was definitely fought to decide the right of individual states to secede from the Union. In 
December, i 860 , South Carolina declared for secession, and in the following February the other 
slave states except Missouri and Kentucky joined the Confederated States of America, fa 
opposition to the Federal States of the North. 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Elected president of the Confederates in 1861, 
and re-elected ill 1862, Jefferson Davis (1808- 
8g) showed considerable skill in organizing the 
armies of the South, but he lacked the genius 
of his opponent, Lincoln, for managir men 
From Wilson "History of the Amei icon People " 

for the cause of those who hoped to 
avert war in the future. 

Some months before the escape of 
the Alabama, the United States navy 
almost brought on war with England. 
The Confederacy appointed two com¬ 
missioners, James M. Mason and John 
Slidell, to seek aid in Europe, and they 
sailed for England on the English 
mail steamer Trent. Captain Wilkes 
of the United States navy, met the 
Trent at sea in November, 1861, for¬ 
cibly removed Mason and Slidell, and 
brought them back to the United 
States. In doing this, Captain Wilkes 
had claimed the right of search and 
removal, a principle which the United 
States had fought against during the 
War of 1812. The English govern¬ 
ment prepared for war, hut the Wash¬ 
ington government apologized for the 
act of Captain Wilkes and returned 
the commissioners, and England ac¬ 
cepted the apology. 


The French government under Na¬ 
poleon III was much less friendly 
than England. Early in the war Na¬ 
poleon attempted to get Russia and 
England to join him in forcing the 
United States to agree to a six months 1 
armistice, thus giving an opportunity 
for the South to sell its cotton and 
buy supplies. Later, he allowed Sli¬ 
dell to have ships built for the Con- 
fedeiacy at Bordeaux and Nantes. It 
was a French banker, too, who floated 
the only large Confederate foreign 
loan. Finally, as we have seen, the 
Fiench government defied the Monroe 
Doctrine by establishing an empire in 
Mexico backed by 35,000 French sol¬ 
diers. During the war the United 
States could do nothing but protest, 
but at the close of the war General 
Sheridan was sent to the Mexican bor¬ 
der with seveial thousand veteran 
Union soldiers, and the French with¬ 
drew, leaving the Austrian Archduke 
Maximilian, who had become ruler of 
Napoleon’s “empire" in Mexico, to 
be shot by Mexican republicans. 

The Naval Achievements in the Civil War 

he work of the Federal navy dur¬ 
ing the war was of the first impor¬ 
tance. Ships of all sorts were armed 
and equipped, and they made Lin¬ 
coln’s blockade order a veiy stern 
reality. By the spring of 1862 cotton 
had risen nearly one hundred per cent 
in price in the English markets, and 
the South was trying all sorts of de¬ 
vices to run the “Yankee blockade.” 
Long narrow boats painted gray and 
loaded with cotton tried to steam past 
the Union ships and escape to the Ber¬ 
mudas or Nassau. If successful, they 
met foreign ships in the islands and 
exchanged the cotton for military sup¬ 
plies. The blockade became more and 
more effective and at last practically 
bottled up every harbor and inlet on 
the southern coast. In the course of 
the war the United States navy cap¬ 
tured or destroyed more than fifteen 
hundred blockade runners. 
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Only once did it seem as though the 
South might break the blockade, and 
the attempt of the Merrimac to do so 
is important in naval history. The 
Confederates had raised the frigate 
Metrimac which the Federal authori¬ 
ties had sunk when they were com¬ 
pelled to abandon the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, and had covered her entire hull 
with iron, leaving holes for cannon. 
On March 8, 1862, the converted bat¬ 
tleship, renamed the Virginia, steamed 
into Hampton Roads where the 
wooden Union ships were stationed, 
destroyed two of them, and compelled 
a third to run aground. The shot from 
the Federal ships glanced harmlessly 
from the iron sides of the Confederate 
cruiser, while they were completely at 
her mercy. People began to think that 
the Virginia, which had gone back to 
Hampton Roads to repair its over¬ 
strained engines, might return the next 
day, sink or capture the other ships, 
open the port of Norfolk, and even 
steam up the Potomac River and shell 
Washington. Fortunately for the 
North, an adopted son of America, 
John Ericsson, a Swedish engineer, had 
already invented a different type of 
iron-clad, a small vessel with a revolv¬ 
ing turret on which 
guns were placed. 

She was thus able to 
change her aim easily. 

When the Virginia 
steamed back the next 
morning, the Monitor 
—called in derision 
“a cheese box on a 
raft”—was there to 
meet her. The Vir¬ 
ginia cannonade had 
no effect against the 
other iron-clad, nor 
was the heavier ves¬ 
sel able to ram her 
quick little opponent. 

The Virginia finally 
had to withdraw, and 
the Union blockade 
was safe. This ended 


the danger of raising the blockade, and 
it also marked the end of the wooden 
naval vessel, which was already being 
abandoned in England and France. 
The North built other vessels of the 
Monitor type, and soon all important 
war vessels were sheathed in iron and 
steel. 

The inland navy of the United 
States did much to reduce the forts on 
the rivers, particularly Forts Henry 
and Donelson on the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers. Northern naval 
architects developed a small swift iron¬ 
clad gunboat of shallow draft on which 
they mounted heavy guns. It was the 
bombardment from these boats under 
the command of Commodore Foote, 
together with land attacks by General 
Grant’s army, which, in 1862, brought 
about the surrender of these forts— 
the strongest points on the Confeder¬ 
ate western line. The navy under 
Admiral Porter performed a similar 
service in 1863 at the capture of 
Vicksburg, as the result of which the 
Union was given control of the Missis¬ 
sippi River. 

One of the most spectacular as well 
as one of the most important of the 
naval victories was the capture of New 



SITE OF TWO SOUTHERN VICTORIES 
In the neighborhood of Bull Run, in West Virginia, the Confeder¬ 
ate troops were twice victorious. In July, 1861 , it was Johnston 
who put the Federals to flight and in August, 1862 , Lee himself 
was in command This engraving after a photograph of the latter 
years shows Confederate fortifications at Manassas junction. 
Prom Johnson and Bust, "Battles and Leaders of the Civil WaT‘ 
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Orleans by Admiral Farragut, May x, 
1862. In order to reach the city from 
the Gulf of Mexico, it was necessary to 
silence Forts Jackson and Philip, 
which guarded New Orleans on the 
south, as well as to break an immense 
iron chain which had been stretched 
across the Mississippi River. Above 
the forts had been stationed fireboats 
loaded with pitch-pine knots ready to 
be sent down on the Union vessels. 
One moonlight night two of the Union 
gunboats broke the chain, and Far- 
ragut’s ships steamed past the forts 
under heavy fire and engaged the Con¬ 
federate vessels. Some of the Union 
warships were set on fire, but at 
length the fire-boats were captured, 
the forts silenced, and the Union fleet 
sailed up the river and took the city. 

While most of the fighting was done 
on land, and the armies and the gen¬ 
erals received the praise or blame, the 



GENERAL ROBERT LEE 
A great general and a benevolent man, Robert 
Lee ( 180 J- 70 ) commanded the Confederate 
forces in the American Civil War, His cour¬ 
age and tenacity were finally overcome by the 
numerical superiority of Grant’s army. 

After a photograph 
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constant watchfulness of the ships, en¬ 
gaged in the disagreeable and thank¬ 
less task of blockading the enemy’s 
coast, made the victory through land 
battles possible. 

Failure of Early Efforts to Capture 

Richmond 

s the spring of 1861 went by and 
troops continued to arrive in 
Washington, people began to ask when 
a battle would be fought, for the Con¬ 
federates under General Beauregard 
were encamped only thirty-five miles 
to the south and threatened the safety 
of the capital. General McDowell, 
who was training the troops under the 
direction of the aged General Scott, 
knew that the new recruits were not 
ready for battle. He yielded, however, 
to the popular clamor, and marched 
south to attack the Confederates. On 
July 2r, 1861, the Battle of Bull Run 
resulted. The northern generals had 
planned the battle well, but the in¬ 
experienced lower officers and the 
poorly trained army could not carry 
out their orders. For some time 
neither side seemed to be winning, but 
when the Confederates received fresh 
reenforcements, the Union army fled in 
panic to Washington. The Confeder¬ 
ates were only a little less demoralized, 
and were unable to follow up their 
victory by an attack on the capital. 

Although MacDowell was scarcely 
to blame for this defeat, General Mc¬ 
Clellan, who had been in charge of 
the training camp at Dennison, Ohio, 
and had been successful in helping the 
• Unionists in western Virginia, was 
called to Washington to assume com¬ 
mand. General McClellan was an 
admirable disciplinarian; he began im¬ 
mediately to train and equip his sol¬ 
diers. Meanwhile, forts and entrench¬ 
ments were built for the protection of 
Washington. The impatient North 
eagerly awaited news of McClellan’s 
advance southward, but he would not 
risk a battle. He continued to drill 
his troops all through the fall and 
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BROADWAY LANDING, APPOMATTOX RIVER 

When the fall of Richmond became inevitable in April, 1865, 
General Lee retreated upon Lynchburg, but ~uas intercepted 
by Sheridan at Appomattox Court House and compelled to 
surrender. Broadway Landing was one of several points at 
which the winding Appomattox River had to be crossed in 
the course of these operations. 

Contemporary photograph 


winter, and no great bat¬ 
tles were fought until 
1862. 

The most important en¬ 
gagements during the 
early part of 1862 were 
conducted along the west¬ 
ern rivers, where the 
Union armies under Gen¬ 
erals Halleck and Grant 
were trying to make se¬ 
cure the border states, 
and at the same time to 
drive the Confederates 
from the strong positions 
which they had built 
along the Mississippi 
River, In February, 

Grant and Commodore 
Foote captured Forts 
Henry and Donelson, and 
in April the Union forces 
occupied the important 
railroad center of Corinth, 

Mississippi, after the fear¬ 
ful battle of Shiloh and 
the capture of Island Number Ten, a 
strongly fortified post in the Missis¬ 
sippi. The capture of New Orleans in 
May has already been related. 

Prospects in the East in the spring 
of 1862 were also encouraging. Mc¬ 
Clellan’s army was by this time so 
large and well-equipped that even its 
cautious commander thought that he 
could move on Richmond, the capital 
of the Confederacy, which was the 
objective of northern attack just as 
Washington was of southern. McClel¬ 
lan took his troops down the Potomac. 
River in transports, and landed them 
at Fortress Monroe.' Thence he at¬ 
tempted to march overland to Rich¬ 
mond up the peninsula formed by the 
James and Rappahannock Rivers. He 
got within sight of Richmond and 
there waited for a long time for Mc¬ 
Dowell to join him with additional 
forces. The latter, however, was pre¬ 
vented from leaving Washington by 
the masterly advance of “Stonewall” 
Jackson, who with a few thousand 


men went up the Shenandoah valley 
as far as Harper’s Ferry. He captured 
stores of supplies and many prisoners, 
and by his seventy-mile march in 
forty-eight hours completely upset 
McClellan’s plans. Even without re¬ 
enforcement, McClellan could probably 
have taken Richmond, since his forces 
were twice as large as those of Lee, 
who was now in command of the army 
defending Richmond, but he hesitated, 
and in the meantime the morale and 
the health of his forces suffered. Hun¬ 
dreds died of swamp fever, and thou¬ 
sands more were made ill. Finally 
despairing of the expected help he be¬ 
gan to retreat, and after seven days of 
fighting reached the transports and re¬ 
embarked for Washington, McClel¬ 
lan’s carefully planned attack on 
Richmond did little except to crowd 
the hospitals of Washington with sick 
and wounded soldiers, and to fill the 
North at large with profound discour¬ 
agement. 

The failure of the “Peninsula Cam- 
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paign” was not the only setback which 
the northern armies in the East were 
to receive in 1862. General Pope with 
northern troops rashly advanced into 
Virginia and placed himself between 
Confederate armies commanded by Lee 
and Jackson. Lee attacked him at the 
second battle of Bull Run on August 
30, and the Union army suffered a 
terrible defeat. What there was left 
of it withdrew to Washington; Pope 
was relieved of his command, and Mc¬ 
Clellan placed in charge of all the 
eastern armies. 

Lee pursued his success by marching 
northward through Maryland, calling 
on the citizens of that state to rise and 
free their soil from the invader. His 
proclamation did not have much effect, 
and his position became dangerous, 
since he was a long way from his 
source of supplies and in unfriendly 
country. McClellan attacked him at 
Antietam, Maryland, where, on Sep¬ 
tember 17, the “battle line swayed 
back and forth like a rope in adverse 
currents” all day, but at night Lee 
still held his position. The next day, 
convinced that the people of Mary¬ 
land would not aid him, Lee retreated, 
and the North was relieved for the 
present from the danger of invasion. 
Antietam has been claimed as a vic¬ 
tory by both sides. In reality, the po¬ 
litical advantage was with the North, 
while to Lee, who had been able with 
a small force to withstand the attack 
of almost double his numbers and then 
to retreat safely through the enemy’s 
country, must be given the credit of 
military victory. The Washington 
government was-displeased with Mc¬ 
Clellan for so tardily pursuing the 
Confederates, and it replaced him with 
General Burnside, who was to fail 
through rashness as his predecessor 
had through overcaution. Advancing 
into Virginia in December, he attacked 
Lee’s strongly fortified entrenchments 
at Fredericksburg, only to be repulsed 
after terrific Josses and obliged to 're¬ 
treat to Washington, to be relieved of 
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the command of the ill-fated Army of 
the Potomac. 

The Emancipation Proclamation 
N the summer of 1862, when the 
campaign against Richmond was 
going against the North, there was a 
growing fear that foreign nations 
might recognize the southern Confed¬ 
eracy. President Lincoln decided that 
if the war were openly fought to free 
the slaves as well as to preserve the 
Union it would encourage the North, 
and at the same time tend to prevent 
a recognition of the southern Confed¬ 
eracy by foreign powers. After the 
Battle of Antietam, Lincoln gave no¬ 
tice that on January 1, 1863, the 
slaves in all Confederate states would 
be free, and on New Year’s Day he 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation. 
The slaves in the border states were 
not affected. The Proclamation was 
really a military order (issued by 
President Lincoln as commander-in- 
chief of the army) under which the 
Union generals could liberate all slaves 
in conquered territory. 

President Lincoln himself had al¬ 
ways believed that slavery was wrong, 
but he preferred the plan of having the 
government buy the slaves from their 
owners and free them gradually. He 
put sudden emancipation into effect 
only as a military necessity. It had 
been a problem from the beginning of 
the war to know how to treat the 
slaves who took refuge with the north¬ 
ern armies. As the war advanced, 
.and the white men of the South were 
more and more occupied in the army, 
they left most of their plantations to 
the negroes. It was believed that if 
these slaves were declared free, many 
of them would leave and join the 
northern armies. Many negroes, with 
touching devotion, remained at work 
for their masters; but many others 
gave loyal service, both as laborers 
and as soldiers, to the Union side. 

After the President declared that the 
war was being fought to free the 
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slaves, sympathy for the Union cause 
increased abroad, and there was no 
longer danger of foreign intervention. 

Discontent, Opposition and the Draft 

he North needed all the moral help 
of the Emancipation Proclama¬ 
tion. The year 1863 opened in the 
deepest gloom. The bloody battle of 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, was raging, 
and the disastrous defeat at Freder¬ 
icksburg was yet fresh in mind. There 
was a growing dissatisfaction over the 
way the war was being conducted, and 
in some sections a demand for peace 
developed. Many northern Demo¬ 
crats, although they supported the ad¬ 
ministration, thought that President 
Lincoln was growing too despotic as 
the necessities of war drove him to 
assume powers not constitutionally be¬ 
longing to him. Another group of the 
Democratic party, called “Copper¬ 
heads” because they wore for a badge 
the head of the Goddess of Liberty cut 
from a copper cent, opposed the war, 
and favored the South. They formed 
secret societies in different parts of the 
North, especially in southern Ohio and 


southern Indiana, and often sent in¬ 
formation concerning the plans of bat¬ 
tle and the movement of northern 
troops to the South. 

Early* in 1863 Congress found it 
necessary to pass a draft law. Enlist¬ 
ments had fallen so low that it was no 
longer possible to keep up the full 
strength of the army by volunteers. 
Under the provisions of this law a 
drafted man could purchase his ex¬ 
emption by paying $300. A rich man 
could escape military service while a 
poor man, lacking the $300, was 
forced to serve. This feature of the 
draft created one of the worst char¬ 
acters of the war, the man who ac¬ 
cepted exemption money fiom a 
drafted person and then deserted, went 
somewhere else, and repeated the proc¬ 
ess. Similar to him was the “bounty 
jumper,” that is, a man who joined 
the army in a place where the state 
offered a bounty to volunteers, re¬ 
ceived his money, and then deserted, 
perhaps only to join again in another 
place. Hundreds of men profited in 
this way. A favorite way of avoiding 
the draft was to secure a newly ar- 




CAPTURE OF THE NORTH FORT, PEIHO 
Treacherous breach by the Chinese of the treaty concluded with Lord Elgin at Tientsin in 1858 
led to a second expedition being dispatched in i 860 . French forces^ took part in this campaign 
and in August the allies again went up the Peilio en route to Peking. This drawing after a 
sketch by an artist with the expedition records the storming and capture of the Peiho forts on 
August si, after which the allies inarched to the capital where the Chinese opened negotiations 

and ratified the treaty of' 1858 .- 
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rived immigrant to take the place of 
the drafted man. It is said that “run¬ 
ners” were on hand at every dock, 
and thousands of recent immigiants on 
the muster rolls of the Civil Wai 
regiments seem to bear out this state¬ 
ment. 

The most seiious objection to the 
draft occurred in New Yoik City, 
where Irish laborers refused to be 
drafted in what they called a war foi 
negroes, a large number of whom had 
recently been employed as stuke- 
bieakeis in that city. The worst ele¬ 
ment of the city joined the objectors, 
and a severe riot was quelled only 
after four days of horror in which 
more than a thousand peisons weie 
killed, a large number of them being 
unoffending negro men and women. It 
took returned regiments from Gettys¬ 
burg and a temporary suspension of 
the draft act in New York and Brook¬ 
lyn to put an end to the trouble 



COMMODORE MATTHEW PERRY 
Matthew Calbraith Perry ( 1794 - 1838 ) crowned 
a distinguished na\ al career fay his negotiation 
of the treaty signed March 31 , 1854 , between 
the United States and Japan which reopened 
Japan to Western influence after 250 years’ 
isolation 

From o photograph 1 
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As early as 1862 the South had had 
to diaft men for the army, and even 
then there was difficulty m keeping the 
ranks filled The blockade was grow¬ 
ing increasingly effective, and paper 
money was steadily depreciating m 
value. Moreover, the different states 
relying on theii “state-rights” con¬ 
viction, never cooperated well with the 
Confederate government. Each gov¬ 
ernor felt that his own state was su- 
pteme and independent, and should 
have the privilege of deciding just 
when and how it would furnish men, 
money, and supplies to the common 
cause. In spite of all this the South 
was hopeful, for the southern aimies 
had been winning victoiies. The 
southern leaders did not yet realize 
that the Emancipation Proclamation 
would turn public opinion in foreign 
countries against them, and in the 
beginning of 1863 they believed that 
France or England would soon inter¬ 
vene and break the blockade. As the 
months went by, however, they grew 
less confident. 

The Supreme Confederate Effort 

ighting Joe” Hooker, who suc¬ 
ceeded Burnside in command of 
the army of the Potomac, was de¬ 
feated by Lee at Chancellorsville while 
making another attempt at Richmond, 
and Lee then decided to invade the 
North again. Conditions in the West, 
where Grant was besieging Vicksburg, 
were gi owing increasingly bad for the 
Confederates. Lee hoped to improve 
the situation by winning a great battle 
which would inciease southern prestige 
abroad. He planned to carry the war 
into Pennsylvania, and sent three 
army corps northward, under the com¬ 
mand of Ewell, Longstreet, and Hill. 
Ewell’s corps by rapid marches soon 
advanced so far that discharges of 
Confederate cannon shook Harris¬ 
burg, Pennsylvania. The population 
of the invaded sections was thrown 
into a panic, but no attack on the 
capital was possible, for the Army of 
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the Potomac was stretched like a 
shield between the Confederates and 
the city of Washington. At this criti¬ 
cal moment the command of the Army 
of the Potomac was transferred from 
General Hooker to General George 
Gordon Meade. 

Lee’s three corps reached southern 
Pennsylvania before the Army of the 
Potomac was able to stop them. On 
July x, parts of the Confederate and 
the Union armies met at the little vil¬ 
lage of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and 
by nightfall the Union army was 
forced south of the village where it 
took up* a strong position on Cemetery 
Ridge. The north end of the ridge 
was called Culp’s Hill, and the south 
end, Little Round Top. 

On July 2, Lee attempted to drive 
Meade’s army from the ridge. The 
fighting was severe, and by evening the 
Confederates under Ewell had gained 
a foothold on Culp’s Hill, but on the 
third day the Unionists forced Ewell 
off again. Meanwhile Longstreet at¬ 
tacked the Union center, which occu¬ 
pied a lower position between the two 
ends of the ridge, and for two hours 
the artillery on both sides engaged in 
a thundering cannonade. Then, when 
the Union cannon ceased firing, and 
the Confederates supposed that am¬ 
munition had given out, fifteen thou¬ 
sand men under General Pickett 
started to charge. They had to ad¬ 
vance for a mile across open country, 
and as they moved forward the Union 
cannon on the ridge suddenly reopened 
fire. The Confederates were mowed 
down by the hundreds but still they 
kept on. A few even reached the posi¬ 
tion which they had been commanded 
to capture, but their bravery was of 
no avail; the Union troops swept them 
back with fearful loss. Lee’s failure 
to break the Union center ended the 
Battle of Gettysburg and the inva¬ 
sion of the North. On the night of 
July 4, the southern armies began to 
retreat, having lost during the three 
days’ battle in killed, wounded, and 



MUTSUHITO, EMPEROR OF JAPAN 

Mutsuhito (1852—191.2) succeeded his father 
in 1867 and did much to forward the estab¬ 
lishment of Western civilization in Japan. His 
reign ivas signalized by victorious wars with 
Cluna and Russia, and alliance with Great 
Britain. 

Almanack de Gotha, 1877 

missing 28,000 men. The Union loss 
was 23,000 men. 

The Tide Turns 

hile the Battle of Gettysburg 
was raging in the East, Grant’s 
siege of Vicksburg in the West was 
approaching a victorious end. The 
Union forces had been trying to cap¬ 
ture this stronghold for months. In 
the spring of 1863 Grant took his 
army across the Mississippi River 
above Vicksburg and marched down 
the west bank until he reached a posi¬ 
tion below the city, where he was fer¬ 
ried across by Admiral Porter, whose 
gunboats had succeeded in running by 
the batteries of Vicksburg. The Union 
army then attacked the confederates 
under General Pemberton. After a 
series of defeats, Pemberton’s army 
was forced to take refuge behind the 
fortifications of Vicksburg. Grant laid 
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siege to the city and tL situation of 
the inhabitants became desperate. 
They were forced to live in caves and 
cellars to protect themselves from the 
cannon of the besiegers, and the food 
supply became so low that horses and 
mules had to be slaughtered for food. 
Starvation finally forced Pemberton to 
surrender the city on July 4. Five 
days after the fall of Vicksburg, Port 
Hudson surrendered, and the entire 
length of the Mississippi River came 
under the control of the Union. One 
objective of the war was gained: the 
Confederacy had been cut in two. 

It was a “glorious Fourth” for the 
North in 1863 with two great victories 
to celebrate, Gettysburg and Vicks¬ 
burg. These victories marked the 
turning point of the war. 

In the fall of 1863 the heaviest 
fighting was in eastern Tennessee, 
where General Rosecrans forced a 
Confederate army under Bragg to re¬ 
treat from Chattanooga to Chicka- 
mauga. The Union army pursued the 
Confederates in the hope of capturing 
the passes in the mountains which 
would enable them to open a path into 
the heart of the Confederacy. But the 
Confederates attacked them at Chicka- 
mauga on September 19 and forced 
them to retreat again to Chattanooga. 
They might have captured the entire 
Union army had not General Thomas 
made a stand that kept open the road 
for the retreating forces and that won 
for him the name of the “Rock of 
Chickamauga.” The Confederates 
then besieged the city until General 
Grant arrived and took command. By 
a series of brilliant operations he suc¬ 
ceeded in driving the Confederates 
from their fortifications on Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Ridge, and 
as Bragg retreated again to Georgia 
the mountain passes fell into the hands 
of the Northern army. This victory 
secured Tennessee for the Union. 

The year of 1863, which had opened 
with profound discouragement in the 
North, dosed much more favorably. 


Lee’s invasion had been'checked, the 
whdle Mississippi River was in the 
hands of the North, and the passes 
which guarded the road into the heart 
of the Confederacy had been captured. 
These victories and the Emancipation 
Proclamation had made it seem certain 
that foreign countries would not aid 
the South, and had made the Copper¬ 
head movement less active. Maintain-- 
ing great armies in the field increased 
the demand for food and manufac¬ 
tured articles, and business in the 
North was prospering. 

In the South the situation was alto¬ 
gether different. Her wealth consisted 
of vast stores of cotton, which were 
almost worthless unless England broke 
the blockade. By the end of 1863 the 
hope of foreign intervention was gone. 
Unable to export their cotton or to im¬ 
port needed supplies, the position of 
the southerners was critical. The Con¬ 
federacy could raise little money by 
taxation, and its paper money was 
practically worthless. Army supplies 
brought in by the blockade-runners 
were scarce and high-priced, and 
northern control of the Mississippi 
River, cutting communication with 
Texas and Arkansas, shut off the chief 
source of food supply. 

Grant Takes Command 

dftN February 4, 1864, General 
Grant, the hero of the West, was 
given the rank of lieutenant-general 
with the command of all Union armies. 
Grant planned two attacks on the Con¬ 
federacy. Troops under Sherman were 
to advance from Chattanooga, Ten¬ 
nessee, into Georgia, at the same tinje 
that the army of the Potomac attacked 
Richmond. 

Much was expected of the new gen¬ 
eral who had been so successful in the 
West; but the northern optimists un¬ 
derestimated both the military skill of 
General Lee and the strength of his 
position in Richmond. The natural 
features of the surrounding country— 
low, swampy, covered with small 
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streams and a heavy growth of biush 
—made military movements exceed¬ 
ingly difficult. It took weeks of effort 
for Grant to get to the Rapidan River. 
As soon as he had crossed Lee ate 
tacked him, and the drawn and bloody 
Battle of the Wilderness resulted. 
Another encounter followed at Spot¬ 
sylvania Court House where Grant 
was endeavoring to encircle the Con¬ 
federate right wing. Although not 
entiiely successful, the Union army 
gradually pushed the Confederates 
back until by the end of May they 
were again in sight of Richmond 
Grant then staked the 


man had destroyed the sources of Con¬ 
federate strength by his historic maich 
through Georgia and the Carolmas, 
and Thomas had annihilated Hoods 
army before Nashville, Tennesseee, 
that any further progress could be 
made in the attack on the Confederate 
capital 

The valley of the Shenandoah River 
had always been a source of danger to 
the North. It pointed like a gieat 
spear aimed at Washington and the 
cities of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
and it had been used time and again 
by the southern generals, both for 


success or failure of the 
entiie campaign on an 
attempt to break 
through the Confed¬ 
erate entrenchments at 
Cold Harbor. Thou¬ 
sands of the attacking 
troops were killed, but 
the position of the 
Confederates was too 
strong for them and 
they were flung back 
shattered and broken. 
After Cold Harbor, 
Grant was obliged to 
change his plans; he 
withdrew his troops to 
the James River in an 
attempt to force the 
southern defenses of 
the Confederate capi¬ 
tal. Here on July 30, 
his troops fought an¬ 
other bloody battle at 
Petersburg and were 
again unsuccessful. 
Grant took long 
chances and only an 
unusual lack of alert¬ 
ness on the part of Lee 
saved his army from 
capture or defeat This 
was the last engage¬ 
ment of any impor¬ 
tance during 1864, and 
it was not until Sher- 



EARL OR BEACONSFIELD 
Benjamin Disraeli (1804-81) created earl of Beaconsfield in 
1876, entered parliament m 1837 and after 1842 was the recog¬ 
nized Tory leader As prime minister 1874-80, he adopted an 
anti-Russian policy in the Eastern question This statuette was 
modelled by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower about 1878 
National Portrait Gallary, London photo, B.mery Walker 
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their real invasions and for their fre¬ 
quent raiding parties. These raids were 
always successful in drawing federal 
troops from the main objectives to 
defend the capital. While Grant was 
hammering away at Richmond, Lee 
sent General Jubal Early, a brilliant 
raider, with a force of cavalry down 
the valley to threaten Washington. 
Early met his match, however, in 
General Philip Sheridan, who rode 
from “Winchester, twenty miles away” 
and turned the defeat of Cedar Creek 
into a victory. It was then deter¬ 
mined that the Shenandoah should not 
be used again as the route of a south¬ 
ern attack, and Sheridan was ordered 
to lay waste the valley which had 
always supplied the southern troops 
with food on their marches. Sheridan 
carried out his orders so literally that 
it was said that if a crow wanted to fly 
down the valley he would have to take 
his food with him. There were no 
more raids down the Shenandoah. 

Sherman’s Triumphs 

hite Grant was trying to cap¬ 
ture Richmond, Sherman was 
carrying out his part of the plan. With 
an army of 100,000 men he left Chat¬ 
tanooga and began his march toward 
Atlanta. His position was difficult, 
for he was in a-hostile country, his 
army supplies had to be brought from 
the Ohio River region on a single-track 
railroad, and an able general, General 
Joseph E. Johnston, with a formidable 
army opposed his advance. Bands of 
southern cavalry tore up the railroads 
and destroyed the bridges, but still 
Sherman went on, fighting several bat¬ 
tles as he steadily drove the Confed¬ 
erates southward. Early in July he 
arrived near Atlanta, which he entered 
on September 1, after a two months' 
siege. Even then Atlanta was one of 
the greatest rhilroad centers in the 
South, and the possession of it was of 
major importance. 

But Atlanta was not to be the end 
of Sherman’s progress. Securing the 
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consent of Grant, he left it in Novem¬ 
ber, and cutting himself off entirely 
from his base at Chattanooga he de¬ 
termined to force his way to the sea- 
coast and then north. His object was 
not only to take all southern strong¬ 
holds on the way, but, much more 
important, to destroy the food supplies 
of Georgia, which by this time was the 
chief source of supply for the Confed¬ 
eracy. With an army of 62,000 men 
Sherman proceeded slowly eastward 
and by his thorough work made the 
end of the war inevitable within a very 
few months. Sherman has been criti¬ 
cized for his ruthless destruction of the 
property of noncombatants, but it can 
be argued in his defense (as he 
argued) that this destruction of food 
supplies shortened the war by months, 
possibly years, and thus saved thou¬ 
sands of lives on both sides. On 
Christmas Eve, 1864, Sherman occu¬ 
pied Savannah, and for the first time 
since leaving Atlanta was again in 
communication with the outside world. 
He wired the President that he pre¬ 
sented him with the city of Savannah, 
with one hundred and fifty guns, 
plenty of ammunition, and twenty-five 
thousand bales of cotton, as a Christ¬ 
mas gift. 

Linooln Reelected 

URiNG the same month that Sher¬ 
man began his march from At¬ 
lanta to the sea, Lincoln was reelected 
as president. At one time it had 
looked as if he might be defeated by 
intrigues within his party; the radical 
Abolitionists charged that he was too 
favorable to the South; and was not 
prosecuting the war vigorously. Re¬ 
cent victories had greatly strengthened 
his position, however, and all parties 
who favored the way the war was be¬ 
ing conducted voted for him. Many 
war-Democrats were well disposed to¬ 
ward him, and to secure their vote 
Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, a Dem¬ 
ocrat, was placed on the ticket as vice- 
president. President Lincoln did not 
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consider his reelection as a public rec-' 
ognition of his personal ability; he 
said it was bad luck to swap horses in 
the middle of the stream. But there 
were many in the North who were be¬ 
ginning to comprehend the genius of 
the chief executive. He had domi¬ 
nated the conflicting personalities in 
his Cabinet, and had made use of the 
best talent in the North. Finances 
were in a good condition and on every 
side evidences of prosperity were ap¬ 
parent. 

Human Phases of the War 

uring the first years of the war 
prisoners were exchanged on con¬ 
dition that they should not fight any 
more, but early in 1864 Giant refused 
longer to continue this practice, for he 
had learned that some of the returned 
Confederate prisoners had broken their 
parole and had reentered the southern 
army. Although it seemed cruel to re¬ 
fuse to exchange, and thus leave north¬ 
ern soldiers to languish in the over¬ 
crowded southern prisons, General 
Grant and Secretary of War Stanton 
knew that the war could be brought to 
a close more rapidly by so doing. In 
the South, where there were not 
enough men to fili the army, it was 
much more of an advantage to reenlist 
released prisoners than it was in the 
North. 

When the exchange of prisoners was 
given up, the military prisons became 
alarmingly overcrowded. The prisons 
most criticized were Andersonville, 
Libby, and Salisbury in the South, and 
Fort Delaware, Elmira, and Johnson’s 
Island in the North. During the latter 
months of the war the food in the 
southern prisons was very scarce and 
inferior, for the Confederates were un¬ 
able adequately to feed even their 
own soldiers in the field. The North 
was better able to furnish its prisoners 
with food and other supplies, but the 
rigors of the northern climate caused 
much suffering to men reared in the 
South. 
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DEFENDER OF PLEVNA 
Distinguished for military service in the 
Crimea and in Crete, the Turkish marshal 
Osman Pasha (c 1835-1900) won highest re¬ 
nown for his gallant defense of Plevna for 
over four months against a heavy Russian 
bombardment in 1877 
After a photogi aph 

Viewed by our present-day stand¬ 
ards, the hospitals of the Civil War 
were horribly inadequate. This was 
almost the first war in which anaes¬ 
thetics, such as ether and chloroform, 
were used, and they we te a great 
boon; but effective antiseptics were 
still almost unknown. Under these 
conditions the death-rate from wounds 
was very high, and surgeons often cut 
off injured arms or legs which nowa¬ 
days could easily be saved. More¬ 
over, the deaths from diseases such as 
dysenteiy, camp fever, and pneumonia 
were almost twice as numerous as 
those from the fighting. During the 
Civil War relief work was done in part 
by the United States Sanitary Com¬ 
mission, the forerunner of the Red 
Cross. Women everywhere knitted, 
scraped lint, rolled bandages, and col¬ 
lected money, and many women 
proved their bravery and devotion by 
serving as nurses in the military bos- 
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pitals. Although we may justly call 
it inadequate, the care of the wounded 
was a very great improvement over 
anything known in any previous war. 

By 1865 conditions in the South had 
become almost unbearable. The block¬ 
ade prevented foreign supplies from 
reaching the country, and all hope of 
foreign intervention had been aban¬ 
doned. Taper money had decreased in 
value to such an extent that a spool of 
thread cost $2 5 and a pound of sugar 
$75 in Confederate money. The con¬ 
dition of the army and population 
around Richmond was particularly 
desperate. An official of the Confed- 
■eracy in Ri c h m ond just before Lee’s 
surrender left a diary in which he 
mentions the fact that food was so 
scarce that he had had to kill his 
children’s pet cat to keep it from 
starving. 

The End 

he Union army at Savannah was 
so anxious to join Grant that the 
soldiers would call to Sherman as he 
passed them, “Uncle Billy, Grant is 
expecting us at Richmond.” In Janu¬ 
ary, 1865, Sherman started north. His 
army lived on the country just as it 
had done while marching to Savannah. 
As the army advanced the rivers 
flooded and many hardships had to be 
endured. On February 17, Columbia, 
the capital of South Carolina, was oc¬ 
cupied and a few days later fire of an 
unknown origin reduced the city to 
ruins. On February 18, Charleston, 
South Carolina, surrendered to the 
United States navy, and the following 
week, Wilmington, North Carolina; 
the last remaining ports in the Con¬ 
federacy had passed into the hands 
of the North. 

While Sherman was coming up from 
the South, Grant continued to ham¬ 
mer away at Richmond. In despera¬ 
tion Lee evacuated Richmond on April 
5, 1865, and tried to join General 
Johnston in North Carolina. Six days 
later he was obliged to surrender to 


Grant at Appomattox Court House 
seventy-five miles west of Richmond! 
Lee’s soldiers were half-starved and 
ragged and their only food was 
parched com. One of the first steps 
taken by General Grant was to dis¬ 
tribute food and other supplies to 
them. Grant treated Lee generously. 
The officers were allowed to keep their 
side-arms and the soldiers were per¬ 
mitted to take their horses, which 
Grant said would be needed for the 
spring plowing. He quieted some of 
his soldiers who started to hurrah after 
the surrender by saying, “Remember 
the rebels are our countrymen again." 
On April 26, Johnston surrendered his 
army to Sherman, and in a few weeks 
all the scattered Confederate forces 
had dispersed. The war was over. 

The Assassination of Lincoln 
UT the most startling tragedy of 
the war was yet to come. On the 
evening of the fourteenth of April— 
the very day that Anderson again 
raised the Stars and Stripes over the 
ruins of Fort Sumter, where exactly 
four years before the war had begun— 
a fanatic, John Wilkes Booth, stole up 
behind the President, who with his 
wife and friends was watching a play 
at Ford’s Theater in Washington, and 
shot him. Within a few hours Lincoln 
was dead, and the whole nation was 
prostrate in sorrow. 

The loss which both North and 
South suffered by this tragic death can 
never be fully estimated. Much of the 
bitterness and folly of reconstruction 
might have been avoided had Lincoln 
been at the helm during the trying 
years which followed. With generos¬ 
ity and prudence, the martyred Presi¬ 
dent had already planned a way to 1 
reconcile the South, and to restore har¬ 
mony between the sections—a way 
which his ability and prestige might 
have carried to success, but which in 
the hands of lesser men could not suc¬ 
ceed in the face of the hatred and 
selfishness which inevitably accompany 
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wars, no matter how noble the motives 
for which they have been fought. 

But Abraham Lincoln had already 
performed as great a service as is given 
to man. he had saved a nation from 
destruction. His wisdom, patience, 
and largeness of heart, in which there 
was no room for hate or envy, had 
leconciled differing points of view and 
welded the discoidant North into a 
unity of feeling which it had never 
before known. 

Non-Military Results of the Civil War 
s is frequently the case with mili¬ 
tary conflicts, the non-military 
lesults of the Civil War were in many 
ways quite as important as the foicible 
preservation of the Union There were 
a number of outstanding economic re¬ 
sults Manufacturing industry, espe¬ 
cially in the woolen branch of the tex¬ 
tile industry and in the iron and steel 
industry, was greatly stimulated The 
new Northwest, from Illinois to the 


Dakotas, was opened up to meet the 
increased demand for grain and food 
products Agricultuial machinery was 
improved and adopted on a large scale. 
There was a great stimulation of rail¬ 
road building in order to ship grain 
and other supplies to the East and 
South A vast war debt was piled up, 
a new national banking system was 
cieated, and a real currency problem 
was pioduced by the issuance of green¬ 
backs, which at one time were worth 
only thirty-nine cents as compared 
with the gold dollar. The economic 
pioblems of reconstruction were ex¬ 
tensive indeed. Not only was there 
the problem of the national debt and 
the southern debt, but there were also 
n\ore than a million northern soldiers 
to be absorbed into the industrial and 
social fabric of the nation, the indus¬ 
tries of the North had to be returned 
to a peace basis, and the devastated 
South presented a staggering pioblem 
in the way of restoiation to normal 




EUROPEAN PLENIPOTENTIARIES AT THE BERLIN CONGRESS IN 1878 
The terms of the San Stefano treaty (March, 1878) concluding the Russo-Turkisb war aroused 
so much dissatisfaction m Europe that Lord Beaconsiield secured the convocation of a congress 
of the powers at Berlin for the treaty's revision. In this painting of a session of the congress 
bj Anton von Werner, Bismarck, who presided, is seen shaking hands with Count Shuvalov, 
and on the left Prince Gortchakov (seated) is engaged in apparently amiable conversation With 

Lord Beaconsiield 
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economic and social life. New social 
problems were created by the freeing 
of the negro slaves and by the increase 
of immigration fostered by the Home¬ 
stead Act‘and the law permitting the 
importation of foreign laborers into 
the United States under contract. The 
political results were diverse and far- 
reaching. The Democrat party, long 
the most powerful political party in 
the country, had been split and de¬ 
feated and the ascendancy of the 
Republican party was seemingly estab¬ 
lished. Further, this Republican 
party, which had been a radical and 
idealistic party in 1856 and i860, was 
being rapidly transformed into the 
party of the conservative industrial, 
commercial and banking interests. 

The Struggle Between Johnson and 
Congress 

hen President Lincoln was assas¬ 
sinated, Vice-President Andrew 
Johnson of Tennessee became presi¬ 
dent. He adopted the conciliatory re¬ 
construction policy of Lincoln, but he 
was poorly fitted to carry through so 
difficult a task. In the campaign of 
1864 Johnson had been placed on the 
Republican ticket to draw Democratic 
votes for Lincoln’s party. When fate 
made him President, be found that the 
leaders of the Republican party did 
not respect or obey him when he pro¬ 
posed to deal liberally with the South. 
His own personality had a great deal 
to do with his lack of popularity, for 
although of the highest integrity, he 
was often untactful and rude, and un¬ 
willing to compromise. It seemed cer¬ 
tain from the first that any plan which 
he proposed would meet with deter¬ 
mined opposition from the leaders in 
Congress unless he surrendered to the 
most revengeful element in it. 

When Congress met in December, 
1865, the extreme Republicans were in 
control. They disregarded all that 
President Johnson had done to recon¬ 
struct the South and refused to seat 
the Southern representatives. It is not 


difficult to understand why Congress 
was opposed to Johnson’s moderate 
policy. It had cost the North billions 
of dollars and hundreds of thousands 
of lives to suppress what the North 
held to be an unjustifiable rebellion, 
and in 1865 the memories of the suf¬ 
ferings caused by the war were too 
acute to permit many members of 
Congress to feel like acting in a spirit 
of forgiveness. The President’s plan 
seemed to restore the southern states 
to equality without punishing them 
for having brought upon the country 
the worst war in its history. 

Another reason why Congress looked 
with disfavor on the presidential plan 
of reconstruction was that it actually 
strengthened the power of the South 
in Congress. The Constitution had 
provided that, in apportioning repre¬ 
sentation in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, three-fifths of the slaves should 
be counted. Slavery having been leg¬ 
islated out of existence, the South 
would now be able to count all the 
negroes and would gain nine repre¬ 
sentatives on the basis of the census 
of 1&60. The only way to offset this, 
so the northerners thought, was to give 
the negroes the right to vote and to 
hope that they would support the Re¬ 
publican candidates out of gratitude 
for the Republican support of emanci¬ 
pation. 

In February, 1866, Congress passed 
a bill extending the life and powers of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. President 
Johnson, who believed that the bureau 
had been corrupt, and that the powers 
conferred were too great, vetoed this 
bill, thereby alienating many of the 
more moderate Republicans, and the 
bill was passed over his veto. A Civil 
Rights Bill, by which the freed negroes 
were made citizens of the United 
States and protected against unfavor¬ 
able state legislation, also became law 
over the President’s veto. Johnson be¬ 
lieved that the negroes were not yet 
ready for citizenship, and he was prob¬ 
ably right. The Republican party, 
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however, felt that it had to secure the 
right of suffrage for the negtoes or the 
Democrats would control the South. 

The quarrel between the President 
and Ccngiess continued. Stimulated 
by the popular opposition to Johnson, 
Congress began to enact laws to dimin¬ 
ish the poweis and prestige of the 
office of president. One of these— 
the Tenure of Office Act—was a meas¬ 
ure of doubtful constitutionality. This 
act, passed March 2, 1867, made it 
illegal for the President to remove 
executive officers without the consent 
of the Senate. It was enacted to pre¬ 
vent Johnson from removing subordi¬ 
nates who were friendly to Congress in 
order to replace them by men favor¬ 
able to himself. President Johnson, 
holding it to be unconstitutional, 
ignored the Tenure of Office Act. In 
the summer of 1867, while Congress 
was having a recess, he removed Edwin 
M. Stanton, Secretary of War, who 
had been Johnson’s most irritating op¬ 
ponent in the cabinet. 

Johnson was then impeached for 
refusing to obey a law passed by Con¬ 
gress and early in 1868 he was tried 
before the United States Senate with 
the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court 
presiding. If the im¬ 
peachment were suc¬ 
cessful, it would mean 
not only that Johnson 
would be removed 
from office but that 
thereafter any presi¬ 
dent who was un¬ 
popular with the Sen¬ 
ate could be removed. 

Johnson was ably de¬ 
fended by distin¬ 
guished lawyers, and 
his opponents had a 
weak case, yet they 
secured all but one 
vote of the necessary 
two-thirds. History 
has acquitted him, 
however, and no other 


attempt to impeach a president has 
ever been made. President Johnson's 
influence was gone, however, and dur¬ 
ing the last year of his administration 
he was a mere figure-head. A main 
reason why the Senate hesitated to 
convict Johnson was that the man who 
would have succeeded him was Senator 
Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio, president 
pro tem of the Senate and a violent 
anti-southerner. Even many of those 
who hated Johnson hesitated at the 
thought of Wade in the White House. 

In the summer of 1868, seven south¬ 
ern states, North Carolina, South Car¬ 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Lou¬ 
isiana, and Aikansas, all under the 
control of the Caipetbag governments, 
accepted the Fourteenth Amendment 
and were readmitted to the Union. 
Tennessee had already been admitted. 
These states were thus able to take 
part in the presidential election of 
1868, and, except Louisiana, they all 
voted for Ulysses S. Grant, the Repub¬ 
lican candidate. The Democrat nomi¬ 
nee, Horatio Seymour, received but 
eighty electoral votes against Grant’s 
two hundred and fourteen, though Sey¬ 
mour had a large popular vote. 



FORT SUMTER 

The first shots of the Civil War were fired in the harbor of 
Charleston, South Carolina upon Fort Sumter. General Beaure¬ 
gard, in command of confederate troops in the city sent a fla? to 
Major Anderson, m command of the fort, demanding its surrender, 
April 11, 1861, and smashed it with a bombardment upon Ander¬ 
son’s refusal. 
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Purchase of Alaska 

hile these important questions, of 
reconstruction were occupying 
the attention of the country, the 
United States made its last great ac¬ 
quisition of territory on this continent. 
In April, 1867, Alaska was bought 
from Russia for $7,200,000. Alaska 
is as large as the thirteen original 
states, and has proved to be very 
valuable. There were many who ob¬ 
jected to its purchase, however, and 
declared that Unde Sam did not need 
a national refrigerator. It was com¬ 
monly called “Seward’s Folly,” be¬ 
cause Secretary ‘of State William 
Henry Seward was responsible for buy¬ 
ing it. Alaska’s vast resources of gold, 
coal, fish, and timber were then un¬ 
known, and its chief products were 
supposed to be polar bears and gla¬ 
ciers. The average annual production 
of gold in Alaska in recent years has 
been worth more than twice its cost; 
the value of the copper mined there 
has increased until it is worth almost 
as much as the gold. The fish caught 
in one year in Alaskan rivers sell for 
more than the original purchase price 
of the territory. 

The Contested Election of 1876 

n the election of 1876 the Demo¬ 
crats chose as their candidate Sam¬ 
uel J. Tilden. While governor of New 
York Tilden had been partially suc¬ 
cessful in deaning up political dis¬ 
honesty in that state, and many 
Republicans who desired reform voted 
for him because they believed that if 
elected he would work to establish 
good national government. The most 
popular Republican leader at this time 
was James G. Blaine. His name, how¬ 
ever, had been mentioned in connec¬ 
tion.with some of the scandals at the 
Capitol and the Republicans thought 
it best not to nominate him. Instead 
they chose Rutherford B. Hayes of 
Ohio as their candidate. Although a 
former northern general and a man of 
high personal integrity, he was not 
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well known to the country at large 
but was what is called a “dark horse. 1 ’ 

When the electoral vote was counted 
it was found that Tilden had 184 votes 
which could not be questioned. He 
needed but one more to be elected. On 
the other hand, Hayes had but 165 
electoral votes which were beyond 
doubt. Nineteen electoral votes from 
three of the southern states, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida, were 
claimed by both parties. This situa¬ 
tion arose from the fact that these 
three states were still to some extent 
dominated by the national troops and 
carpetbag governments, and had sent in 
two sets of election returns. An Elec¬ 
toral Commission was finally appointed 
to decide in regard to these disputed 
votes. Of the fifteen men composing 
the Commission eight were Republi¬ 
cans. The eight Republicans voted 
for their own party electors and Hayes 
was declared elected. This decision, 
popularly called “The Crime of ’76,” 
aroused great indignation at the time, 
and is felt by most historians to have 
been contrary to the expressed will of 
the people. Tilden had an undisputed 
popular majority over Hayes of more 
than 250,000 votes. The one aspect 
of the election in which Americans 
may take pride is the fact that the 
crisis passed without bloodshed. 

n the British Empire during these 
years all the greater colonies, after 
the Canadian precedent, were en¬ 
dowed with a very large degree of 
autonomy, with parliamentary consti¬ 
tutions varying according to their in¬ 
dividual choice, and in full possession 
of responsible government as con¬ 
cerned their domestic affairs; and in 
North America all the colonies, with 
the exception of Newfoundland, were 
federated, under one government, in 
the Dominion of Canada by the Brit¬ 
ish North America Act of 1867. A 
very considerable impulse was given 
to Australian colonization by the gold 
rush caused by the discovery of gold 
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in large quantities in 1851. Hitherto 
the country had attracted mainly agri¬ 
culturists; but now many industrials, 
who went out for gold, remained per¬ 
manently, and with the presence of 
skilled artisans began the development 
of manufactures. In India the work 
of beneficent administration pro¬ 
gressed, but not without difficulty. At 
home the trade unions, a characteris¬ 
tically British creation, were on the 
point of receiving recognition as a legal 
and even a privileged form of indus¬ 
trial organization, at the moment when 
the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1867 
was transferring the preponderant vot¬ 
ing power from the “middle classes” to 
the artisans. 

N the Far East revolution was in 
progress. Until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when China was 
involved in her first war with the Brit¬ 
ish as related in the last chapter, she 
had successfully maintained the bar¬ 
riers excluding European penetration. 
That war gave to the British not an 
open door but a chink; and other 
poweis were soon pressing for corre¬ 
sponding privileges, France and the 
United States leading. Another colli¬ 
sion with the British, known as the 
Arrow Incident, in 1856, brought on 
another war, in which France, having 
grievances of her own, joined the Brit¬ 
ish. The advance of the allies upon 
Peking induced the Chinese govern¬ 
ment to make concessions formulated 
in the treaty of 1858; but its failure 
to give the concessions effect caused 
the war to be renewed in i860. Again 
the allies marched on Peking, captured 
it, and imposed upon it the permanent 
presence of official “residents,” repre¬ 
senting the European governments. 
The Peking government was the more 
amenable, because it was in danger of 
being overwhelmed by the long-grow¬ 
ing Taiping rebellion, for the suppres¬ 
sion of which in 1864 it was mainly 
indebted to American and European 
officers. 


r 



THOMAS J. “STONEWALL” JACKSON, 
1824-63 

Confederate general vtho&e steadfastness at 
the Battle of Bull Run won victory and his 
nickname In 1862 during his Shenandoah 
Valley campaign he fought 60,000 Union 
troops with 15,000 men. marched 400 miles 
and took 4,000 prisoners 

Japan Opened to 'Western. Influence 

n 1641 the Tokugawa Shogunate 
in Japan had finally chosen its 
policy of isolation from all European 
influences, having already discarded 
Hideyoshi’s schemes of imperial de¬ 
velopment on the Asiatic continent. 
All that Japan knew of the outside 
world was through her very slight in¬ 
tercourse with China and with the 
Dutch merchants to whom she con¬ 
ceded a very limited admission. She 
was not menaced with foreign attack, 
and until the middle of the nineteenth 
century there had been no urgent pres¬ 
sure to force commerce upon her. 

For more than two centuries the 
hereditary shoguns had ruled her in 
peace and prosperity, unchallenged 
theoretically as the ministers of the 
semi-divine mikados, who in effect 
never .sought to exercise the control* 
which no one questioned their right 
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to resume. But now the time had 
come when Japan had to face the 
European and American expansion 
which, as we have seen, began in the 
’forties, to bring the West into colli¬ 
sion with China. In so far as regards 
the awakening of Japan to the situa¬ 
tion as it existed, we must here sum¬ 
marize the movement which suddenly 
ended her isolation and brought her 
into the circle of the world states. 

About 1846 the menace on the 
hitherto peaceful horizon began to ob¬ 
trude itself. If Japan was to maintain 
her exclusiveness, she must be pre¬ 
pared to resist Western pressure. Not 
only the shogun but also the new mi¬ 
kado Komei awoke to the fact. The 
shogun was aware that Japan lacked 
the resources for suddenly bringing her 
defenses up to the necessary standard. 
The mikado and the great majority 
of the nobles had no such fears and 
were bent on increasing the rigidity 
of exclusion; while there was a small 
but able and well informed minority 
who were convinced that exclusion was 
a fundamental error and that knowl¬ 
edge of, and intercourse with, the 
West should he scientifically turned 
to advantage. 

The shogun could not afford to asso¬ 
ciate his policy with this third group. 
If be set himself in opposition to the 
mikado, the titular sovereign would 
become the active sovereign, with the 
country behind him, the Shogunate 
would go—having no divine sanction 
behind it, like the Mikadoship—and 
Japan would be plunged into a struggle 
with the Western powers which could 
end only in utter disaster. He must 
appear to be carrying out the popular 
policy and yet manage to evade the 
foreigner’s wrath. 

The appearance of the American 
naval commander Perry, in 1853 and 
1854, with demands for an open door, 
brought matters to a head. The sho¬ 
gun, whom the West conceived to be 
the actual emperor, dared not refuse 
concessions, including the admission 
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of an American consul. The pop ular 
resentment grew. Two years later the 
European allies were ominously ham¬ 
mering Peking. The consul demanded 
and got, more concessions in 1858! 
There was a new and youthful shogun; 
the Shogunate policy was in the hands 
of the old shogun’s right-hand man, 
Kamon no Kami, and in i860 he was 
slain by a band of Samurai, the mili¬ 
tary caste of the “patriot” party. A 
series of attacks was made on for¬ 
eigners, official or otherwise. British 
warships appeared; there was a colli¬ 
sion between them and the forts of the 
baron of Satsuma. The shogun was 
compelled to order vigorous action 
against the foreigners: the baron of 
Choshiu fired upon shipping passing 
through the Strait of Shimonoseki. His 
forts were bombarded, and he was 
forced to pay a heavy indemnity. 

The mikado and his party realized 
their blunder in forcing action, but 
threw the blame on the shogun and 
Choshiu. The shogun reconciled him¬ 
self with the mikado, but Choshiu, 
arguing that he had acted under orders, 
revolted, demanding the removal of 
the mikado’s evil counsellors. The 
shogun took countermeasures which 
deprived him of the mikado’s support. 
Civil war was imminent. Then (1866- 
7) mikado and shogun both died. The 
new shogun was Kokei, his predeces¬ 
sor’s minister and cousin; the new em¬ 
peror was a boy, Mutsuhito. Events 
had coerced the Shogunate—including 
Kokei—to qommit itself to a policy 
which was not its own; the policy 
which it would fain have followed from 
the beginning had become that of its 
original opponents, the parly of the 
Mikado. Kokei, moreover, could not 
be a party to the reinstatement of 
Choshiu, to which the Mikado was 
committed. The Shogunate had be¬ 
come incompatible with an active Mi¬ 
kadoship; in 1867 Kokei solved the 
problem by a voluntary resignation* 
and Mutsuhito became emperor in fact 
as well as in name. 
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n 1871, then, a new power, though 
one not yet recognized as such, 
had been created in the Far East. In 
the Far West unification had tri¬ 
umphed over the forces of disruption. 
In Europe, Italy was for the first time 
since the days of the Roman Empire 
united under a constitutional mon¬ 
archy. The Austrian Empire still had 
its problem of reconciling a central 
control with the divergent interests of 
the Germans, North Slavs, South Slavs 
and Magyars, for which it had found 
a partial solution satisfactory to Hun¬ 
gary, in the establishment of the Dual 
Monarchy. 

In the Turkish Empire diverse 
Christian populations were still under 
the Ottoman sovereignty. Germany 
had for the first time in her history 
become united, anid united with her 
own assent, under an irresistibly or¬ 
ganized central government, which 
controlled an army incomparably the 
most powerful in Europe. France, 
shorn of her Rhine provinces and ex¬ 
hausted by a crushing war, had for the 
third time set up, though she had not 
yet established, a republic; she had 
still a crowd of difficulties to surmount 
before her old power could be restored 
—and it was the interest of her vic¬ 
torious neighbor to foster those diffi¬ 
culties. 

Bismarck had no desire for a Ger¬ 
man expansion. What he did want 
was to secure the friendship of Aus¬ 
tria, now that she could no longer be 
Prussia’s rival in Germany, and to 
avoid the hostility of Russia, which 
would set an enemy on either flank of 
the new empire. When in 1872 he 
had established the unwritten “League 
of the Three Emperors,” there was 
nothing to be immediately feared. But 
the danger point for the permanence 
of the new league lay in the Balkans, 
to which the eyes of Austria, now shut 
out from Germany, were more per¬ 
sistently turned. Austro-Russian ri¬ 
valry for ascendancy in the Balkans 
might produce a breach, and Germany 


might be reduced to the painful neces¬ 
sity of taking a side. If she were, she 
would take Austria’s—but such a con¬ 
tingency must not arise if it could be 
prevented. Russia must be encour¬ 
aged to find in Asia the field for the 
development of her ambitions. If that 
brought her into collision with the 
British, Germany would lose nothing. 
From this point of view Russia’s prog¬ 
ress in Turkistan during the last dec¬ 
ade was quite promising. But the 
Balkans were uncontrollable. 

Serbia, Rumania and Montenegro 
had all attained a tributary autonomy. 
But in 1875 the peasants of Herze¬ 
govina revolted against their Moslem 
masters. All their Slavonic neighbors 
actively sympathized. Both Russia 
and Austria had some title to pose as 
the natural protectors of the Slavs, 
Orthodox and Catholic respectively. 
The insurgents appealed not to one or 
the other, but to the powers generally. 
The Porte had given effect to none of 
its promised reforms; it was reasonable 
that the powers should insist upon 
them—the insurgents demanded no 
more, but they would remain in arms 
till they got something more substan¬ 
tial than promises on paper. The 
Porte had no sort of objection to mak¬ 
ing any number of promises, but an 
ineradicable objection to fulfilling 
them. 

The Near Eastern Question 
n May, 1876, the three emperors 
issued a memorandum to which 
they invited the assent of the other 
three powers. Disraeli, the British 
prime minister, declined; Turkey was 
not to be coerced—if the Turkish sov¬ 
ereignty were allowed to go, Russian 
ascendancy would take its place, and 
that was a thing Great Britain could 
in no wise permit. The memorandum 
program was strangled at birth. At 
the same time the Bulgarians rose, and 
the atrocities with which the suppres¬ 
sion of the revolt was accompanied 
stirred up a fiery anti-Turkish political 
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campaign in England, though in par¬ 
liament Disraeli’s ascendancy, was com¬ 
plete. The new sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
who succeeded in June, was defiant. 
In July, Serbia and Montenegro de¬ 
clared war on Turkey. 

If a frank and cordial understand¬ 
ing between Russia and Great Britain 
had been possible, the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion might conceivably have been set¬ 
tled. Mutual mistrust made it quite 
impossible. The Beaconsfield cabinet 
(it was at this time that Disraeli took 
his earldom) was divided on the ques¬ 
tion of armed intervention on behalf 
of Turkey. When Great Britain her¬ 
self demanded from Turkey an armis¬ 
tice and a conference of the powers 
to be held at Constantinople in De¬ 
cember, Abdul Hamid dared not re¬ 
fuse. But when the conference met 
he laid before it a full-blown scheme 
of reforms which he proposed to carry 
out—as a sovereign who would sub¬ 
mit to no external control over his ac¬ 
tions. The meaning of which was ob¬ 
vious. Diplomacy failed to find a way 
out of the deadlock; and in April Rus¬ 
sian forces, having been granted free 
passage through Rumania, crossed the 
Pruth. 

Austria had made a private compact 
of neutrality; Germany had no motive 
for intervention; Great Britain was 
satisfied to wait and watch. Three 
months passed before the Russians 
could effect their passage of the 
Danube; for the next month they ad¬ 
vanced rapidly; then suddenly they 
found themselves held up by the Turks 
under Osman, who had seized and en¬ 
trenched a flanking position at Plevna, 
whence the most desperate efforts, cul¬ 
minating in a grand attack on Sep¬ 
tember ii, failed to dislodge him. But 
assault was abandoned for investment; 
three months later, after a desperate 
attempt to cut his way out, Osman 
was compelled to surrender (Decem¬ 
ber io). In the east, too, the Rus¬ 
sian advance through the Caucasus had 
been held up in the first months, but 


there, too, the tide had turned de¬ 
cisively before December. After the 
fall of Plevna the Turkish resistance 
began to crumble; on January 20, 
1878, Russian forces were in Adria- 
nople, where on January 31 peace pre¬ 
liminaries were signed. On March 3 
the Adrianople Convention became the 
Treaty of San Stefano. 

Meanwhile, however, the fall of 
Plevna had set the governments of the 
other powers in motion. A sweeping 
triumph might enable Russia to dic¬ 
tate terms destructive both of Austrian 
and of British interests—regardless of 
the conditions upon which those 
powers had observed neutrality. 
With this in mind, Austria proposed 
a conference, which ultimately took 
shape as the Berlin Congress, since the 
terms of the Treaty of San Stefano 
intensified instead of allayed the per¬ 
turbation of Austria as well as of Eng¬ 
land. The fundamental disagreement 
between the powers was on the ques¬ 
tion, how far had Russia the right to 
dictate her own terms, and how far 
had the powers concerned in the pre¬ 
vious treaties the right to insist upon 
their own modifications? 

The congress met in June at Berlin 
under the presidency of Bismarck as 
Germany’s representative, in the char¬ 
acter of the sincere friend of all par¬ 
ties, having no interests of his own at 
stake and desiring only to induce them 
all to accept equitable adjustments of 
their divergent or antagonistic inter¬ 
ests. The result was the Treaty of 
Berlin, generally regarded as a tri¬ 
umph for Beaconsfield’s diplomacy, 
since at the end of it very little was 
left of the San Stefano Treaty; while 
it was accompanied by independent 
pacts on the one hand between Great 
Britain and Turkey and on the other 
between Austria and Russia, which left 
the whole Eastern Question on a foot¬ 
ing new but scarcely more harmonious 
than before. The treaty was in fact, 
the opening of a new phase rather than 
the dosing of an old one. 
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CHAPTER 32 


THE IMPERIALISTIC IMPULSE 


TO WAR: 


r :E ostensible effect of the Turco- 
Russian War, followed by the 
San Stefano treaty and the Ber¬ 
lin Congress, was the establishment or 
the strengthening of sundry indepen¬ 
dent principalities in the Balkan penin¬ 
sula, and the reassertion of the prin¬ 
ciple that the “Concert of Europe,” 
not the particular interests of a suc¬ 
cessful military power, must have the 
deciding voice in material redistribu¬ 
tions of European territory, which 
necessarily have their repercussions 
upon Europe generally. For thirty 
years to come the Concert of Europe 
was the background of international 
politics. 

Rift in the “Dreikaiserbund” 

ut in actual fact the episode had 
another effect quite as far-reach¬ 
ing though not so superficially obvious. 
It had brought about the thing which 
the most powerful statesman in Eu¬ 
rope was most anxious to avert, a rup¬ 
ture in the relations subsisting between 
Germany, Austria and Russia. For 
in Bismarck’s view there were three 
European powers which counted for 
Germany, since England’s non-inter¬ 
vention could generally be insured, 
though definitely to alienate her would 
be inadvisable: Russia, Austria and 
France. French hostility to Germany 
was a matter of course. Austrian hos¬ 
tility had melted away under tactful 
management; Austrian and Prussian 
interests no longer clashed, since Ger¬ 
many had identified itself with Prus¬ 
sia; Austrian friendship was the best 
security available for Germany. But 
Russia remained, a power which com- 
oelled consideration. 


1878—1914 


Germany had a hostile France, 
which might again become powerful, 
on one flank. A hostile Russia on the 
other flank would be a serious menace, 
especially in conjunction with a re¬ 
covered France. It was therefore es¬ 
sential for Germany to preserve 
friendly relations with Russia. But if 
Germany should be forced to choose 
between Russia and Austria, she must 
choose Austria. Since the French war 
it had been a main object with Bis¬ 
marck to maintain the friendliness of 
the three powers—the “Dreikaiser¬ 
bund”—and to avert any complica¬ 
tions which would drive Germany into 
siding with one against the other. But 
the antagonistic interests of Russia 
and Austria in the Balkans had been 
too much even for Bismarck. How¬ 
ever skillfully he might pose as the 
“honest broker,” the fundamental fact 
remained that by the Berlin Congress 
the ambitions of Russia in the Balkans 
suffered a setback, those of Austria 
were advanced, and Germany had 
done nothing to forward Russian in¬ 
terests, though it was at the hands of 
England that Russia had most con¬ 
spicuously suffered diplomatic defeat. 

There was" no open breach between 
Germany and Russia; but the rift was 
there. Bismarck suffered from no illu¬ 
sions on that point. It became of the 
utmost importance to prevent the rift 
from developing into a breach, but 
also to find a means of strengthening 
the two Central powers, in case of ac- ( 
cidents; of drawing still closer the 
bond .between those two powers; of 
keeping France and Russia apart, and 
of discouraging any rapprochement be-, 
tween either of them and England. 
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Franco-Russian Rapprochement Each of the Balkan states was left 

-nevertheless, the trouble that Bis- sorely aggrieved, because each held 
JlA march had been so anxious to that it was itself entitled to territories 


guard against developed by degrees. 
The rift between Russia and the Cen¬ 
tral empires widened. France, already 
convalescent, grew stronger as the 
years passed. The gulf between the 
despotic tsardom in the east and the 
democratic republic in the west proved 
not to be an insuperable barrier. The 
perpetual sources of friction between 
England and France on the one hand 
and Russia on the other proved 
capable of accommodation. So that at 
last all Germany convinced itself that 
those three powers were joint con¬ 
spirators whose common aim was her 
own destruction. And the outcome of 
that conviction was—Armageddon. 
These developments, however, were not 
immediate. For a quarter of a century 
the British Empire remained in “splen¬ 
did isolation,’ 5 and France hardly less 
than Great Britain, though after a 
long interval the beginnings of amity 
sprang up between her and Russia; 
while the effect of the Berlin treaties 
was at first to intensify the established 
antagonism between Russia and Great 
Britain. k 

Russia’s intention had been to create 
what may be called a Greater Bulgaria, 
which would be very much the largest 
of the Balkan states, would dominate 
Constantinople and control the ALgean 
coast, and would be Russia’s hench¬ 
man. The revised partition under the 
Berlin treaties reduced Bulgaria' to 
about one third of the size proposed 
by Russia; another third, as Eastern 
Rumelia, was to be autonomous but 
under Turkish suzerainty, ^hile Mace¬ 
donia and the AJgean coast'were to be 
left in Turkish hands but under joint 
supervision by the powers. The inde¬ 
pendence of the new Bulgaria, and of 
Serbia and Montenegro, was to be 
complete. Austria was to occupy and 
administer Bosnia. Rumania had to 
be content with Dobruja instead of 
Bessarabia, now annexed to Russia. 


awarded to another; Serbia, Greece 
and Bulgaria were each convinced that 
Macedonia belonged of right to her; 
both Bulgaria and Serbia were denied 
effective access to the sea; while Ru¬ 
mania was particularly sore because 
Russia had rewarded her extremely 
valuable services by appropriating 
Bessarabia herself. 

Great Britain had made a private 
bargain with the Porte guaranteeing 
the Asiatic possessions of the Turks— 
other than those ceded to Russia under 
the treaties—conditionally upon the 
carrying out of reforms, and upon the 
British occupation and administration 
of the island of Cyprus; which would 
provide her with a naval station of 
considerable value in the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Nor was Russian policy in Bulgaria 
successful in furthering her own proj¬ 
ects. The prince nominated for Bul¬ 
garia was the tsar’s nephew, Alexander 
of Battenberg. At the outset, Russian 
influences predominated, arousing pa¬ 
triotic antagonism to foreign control. 
But the prince established his own 
despotic authority by a coup d’etat 
setting aside the theoretically admir¬ 
able but practically paralytic constitu¬ 
tion which had been bestowed on the 
principality. Russia applauded, but 
when he turned his powers to account, 
assumed the championship of Bul¬ 
garian independence, and dismissed the 
Russian counselors, Russia was wroth. 
He could and did gain popularity by 
restoring the constitution (1883), 
without loss of authority. 

In 1885 Eastern Rumelia ejected its 
Turkish governors and proclaimed its 
own union with Bulgaria. Alexander 
hastened to assume the proffered sov¬ 
ereignty. Serbia took alarm—she must 
be compensated for this Bulgarian ex¬ 
pansion. ^Compensation was not forth¬ 
coming, so she declared war, and was 
badly beaten at Slivnitza. Austria in- 
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tervened and stopped the fighting. 
The Porte saved its face by appoint¬ 
ing Alexander governor of Rumelia, a 
practical acceptance of the fact that 
he had got it and meant to keep it. 
Only a threatened blockade by a Brit¬ 
ish squadron restrained Greece from 
attempting to snatch “compensation” 
for herself. 

But Alexander’s triumph wrought 
his fall. The tsar’s indignation was 
high; Russian conspirators kidnapped 
the Bulgarian king, forced him to sign 
his • abdication and carried him over 
the border. But the national govern¬ 
ment carried on under his indomitable 
minister Stambulov; Alexander, less 
indomitable, threw up the struggle in 
the face of the tsar’s implacable hos¬ 
tility, and resigned the crown which 
the Bulgarians would have restored. 
Stambulov, fervidly anti-Russian, re- 



SATIRE ON THE CYPRUS 
CONVENTION 

While the Berlin Congress was in session in 
June, 1878 , Britain and Turkey came to a 
separate agreement by which the former guar¬ 
anteed the latter's Asiatic dominions and was 
allowed, in return, to occupy Cyprus. The 
Punch cartoon, A Blaze of Triumph, represents 
Lord Beaconsfield carrying a smiling Turk. 
By permission of the proprietors of "Punch" 


mained dictator until m 1887 a new 
prince was found—ready to take the 
risks and play a waiting game—in 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg. Mean¬ 
time, Stambulov remained at the helm 
on Bulgaria, while the Balkan states 
continued to seethe. 

As concerned the Balkans, then, the 
actual outcome was that Russia lost 
ground, since she succeeded in alienat¬ 
ing both Rumania and Bulgaria with¬ 
out definitely attracting Serbia or 
Greece under her influence. Austria 
had gained by establishing herself in 
Bosnia and giving to that region an 
administration infinitely better than it 
had ever known before. England had 
acquired a dominating influence at the 
Porte, though she was too unsym¬ 
pathetic to Turkish methods for the 
satisfaction of the Turkish govern¬ 
ment; which continued in its old ways, 
but with a much smaller Christian 
population under its rule than of yore. 
And between the several Balkan states 
there was no love to lose, while none 
of them was gratefully conscious of a 
deep debt to any European power for 
disinterested services rendered. 

France’s Colonial Ambitions 
ismarck’s position as the domi¬ 
nating factor in international 
politics was unchanged. From France 
in isolation there could be nothing to 
fear for a long time to come, and to 
keep her isolated was no very difficult 
task. A republic which could set up 
no administration of tolerably convinc¬ 
ing stability could hardly be attracted 
by or attractive to the iron despotism 
of Russia. Between her and Great 
Britain Egypt provided a constant 
source of friction; and an opportunity 
occurred for providing another source 
of friction between her and Italy, in¬ 
cidentally attracting the latter to the 
Central powers. 

France had effected an amazing eco¬ 
nomic recovery since the war, but in 
1878 it was still uncertain whether 
monarchism might yet take the place 
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FIRST KING OF BULGARIA 

Nephew of the Russian tsar, Alexander of Batten- 
berg vas elected first prince of Bulgaria in 1879 . 
His acceptance of the sovereignty of Eastern Rn- 
melia m 1885 aroused Russian indignation and he 
was forced to abdicate m 1886 , 


THE IMPERIALISTIC 

of the republic. The resignation 
of Macmahon marked the turning 
point; Bonapartism disappeared 
with the death of the Prince Im¬ 
perial in Zululand, in 1879; the 
legitimism which clung to the 
house of Bourbon was paralyzed in 
the country by the firmness or 
obstinacy with which the Bourbon 
princes, like the exiled Stuaits, 
clung to their religious and polit¬ 
ical convictions or piejudices, no 
glamor attached to the house of 
Orleans. From that time mon¬ 
archism was merely a pious opin¬ 
ion, and the continuity of the re¬ 
public grew continuously more se¬ 
cure. 

It was at this time that France 
found herself encouraged to de¬ 
velop her aspiiations in Africa by 
taking possession of Tunis, for 
which she found a pretext in 1881. 
England had no objection, as it 
might make her less irritable on 
the subject of Egypt. Germany 
had no objection, having no Afri¬ 
can interests and a perception that 
Tunis might bring to France more 
trouble than profit; for Italy, with 
her own eyes on Tunis, would cer¬ 
tainly regard the annexation of 
Tunis by France as an unfriendly act 
towards herself. She did; and her an¬ 
noyance made it comparatively easy 
for Bismarck to draw her into a some¬ 
what non-committal alliance in 1882 
with Germany and her former bete 
noire, Austria. If trouble with France 
should arise, Italy would be on Ger¬ 
many’s side. 

France’s acquisition of Tunis did 
nothing to mitigate her jealousy of 
British influence in Egypt, which she 
had never ceased to covet since the 
days of the first Napoleon. In the 
successive complications of the Eastern 
Question, she had kept that objective 
before her throughout the Bourbon 
and Orleanist monarchies; while 
Palmerston, with preservation of the 
“integrity of the Turkish Empire” as 


a fundamental aim of his policy, had 
been a constant obstacle. But the 
maintenance of French influence there 
had remained a constant aim, fur¬ 
thered by the construction of the Suez 
Canal, a French project in which Pal¬ 
merston had no share, though Disraeli 
had more than made up for the over¬ 
sight by his dramatic purchase from 
Khedive Ismail of the bulk of the com¬ 
pany’s shares in 1875, virtually placing 
control of the canal in the hands of 
the British government. 

At the same time the khedive’s ex¬ 
travagance, and his huge debts to 
British and French financiers, had 
forced him to place the Egyptian 
finances in the hands of a dual board 
of control, British and Fr^ndh, with 
the inevitable result—illustrated in In- 
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“THE BISMARCK OF THE BALKANS” 

Stepan Nikolov Stambulov ( 1854 - 93 ), the 
strong-minded Bulgarian minister of Alexan¬ 
der, headed a council of regency upon that 
prince's abdication In 1887 lie became pre¬ 
mier and dominated Balkan politics for eight 
years 


dian history by the British assumption 
of the Diwani in Bengal—that the 
board became in effect, though not in 
form, largely responsible for the gov¬ 
ernment; a state of things by no 
means to the liking of the officials, 
drawn for the most part from other 
parts of the Turkish empire, who had 
hitherto battened according to custom 
upon the khedive’s helpless subjects 
and the revenues, of which only a frac¬ 
tion reached the treasury. 

British Occupation oi Egypt 

'lii was not difficult, in the circum- 
» stances, to raise the cry of “Egypt 
for the Egyptians,” or to draw an army 
colonel, Arabi Pasha, into the r 61 e of 
patriot leader and champion of the 
anti-foreign sentiment. Ismail's suc¬ 
cessor, Tewfik, found himself power¬ 
less; the anti-foreign agitation became 
a grave danger to the very consider¬ 
able European population in Alexan¬ 
dria and elsewhere. The Porte (the 


suzerain) would not and the khedive 
could not do anything. The French 
and British governments offered 
Tewfik their suppoit at the beginning 
of 1882, and sent naval squadrons; 
the only effect was to pioduce riots. 
A European conference was called to 
deal judicially with the problem; but 
the position at Alexandria and the 
menace to the Europeans there from 
Aiabi's troops were too critical for 
delay. The British admiral took the 
responsibility, which the French ad¬ 
miral declined to shaie, of sending an 
ultimatum to Arabi and, when it was 
ignored, of opening a bombardment 
and occupying Alexandria, while the 
French retired. 

The force at the admiral’s disposal 
was obviously inadequate foi the resto¬ 
ration of order and secuiity. With 
due notification to the sultan, troops 
weie dispatched to Egypt from Eng¬ 
land and India. Arabi’s army was 
shattered in a brief and decisive cam¬ 
paign, and he himself was deported. 
But the whole situation had been 
changed. The khedive’s government 
—anything that could be called a gov¬ 
ernment—could be restored only by 
the British. In the public interest the 
British on their own sole responsi¬ 
bility had taken upon themselves to do 
the thing that was admittedly neces¬ 
sary but which no one else had been 
ready or willing to undertake either 
alone or in conjunction with them; the 
French had had the opportunity but 
had deliberately rejected it. The Brit¬ 
ish had therefore done the thing single- 
handed, and it was recognized that 
they were entitled to a perfectly free 
hand in the necessary reconstruction 
on their own terms. 

But just as in India they had re¬ 
peatedly refrained from annexation or 
had restricted annexation to the lowest 
practical limit, so now they did not 
annex Egypt, though it would have 
been more than difficult to deny their 
right do so. Reconstruction required 
at the least an army of occupation to 
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maintain order during the process, and 
effective control of the entire adminis¬ 
tration. They “occupied” Egypt as 
the Austiians occupied Bosnia, on the 
theory that they would evacuate it as 
soon as a government had been estab¬ 
lished which could stand securely upon 
its own feet. And in the meanwhile 
the government continued to be the 
khedive’s, the Egyptian government, 
not the British; though the army of 
occupation was British, the reorgani¬ 
zation of an Egyptian army was in the 
hands of British officers, and the ad¬ 
ministration was in the hands of Brit¬ 
ish officials in the service of the khe- 
dive. There was no room for French 
ambitions in Egypt, and though 
France was thoroughly conscious that 
she had no one but herself to thank 
for the fact that this was the case, it 


finally broken up; the young king set 
himself seriously to the task of govern¬ 
ment; and when he died prematurely 
in 1885 his widow, Maria Christina, 
discharged with tact and discretion'the 
duties of regent on behalf of the infant 
Alfonso XIII, until he reached man’s 
estate. 

Russia as we saw lost ground in 
Europe. Within the tsardom, Alexan¬ 
der II had striven or rather groped 
after ideals, while lacking the lesolu- 
tion and the insight without which it 
was impossible to bring them to reali¬ 
zation. He had liberated the serfs 
without restoiing to them what they 
regarded as their own rights in the 
soil. He had encouraged Western edu¬ 
cation, but it had fallen upon ground 
in which it was only the seed of pas¬ 
sionate revolt, and government terror- 


made her none the less resentful. 


Unrest in Italy, Spain and Russia 

3 taly had attained her unity 
under Victor Emmanuel, but 
half the country had not yet been 
accustomed to the idea that gov¬ 
ernments exist for some other pur¬ 
pose than the oppression of the 
people. Economic stability was 
still distant, and, if she ranked as 
a great power, it was still only by 
courtesy, eager though she was to 
assert herself. The almost simul¬ 
taneous deaths of Victor Em¬ 
manuel and Pius IX did not heal 
the breach between the crown and 
the Papacy. 

Spain on the other hand was 
entering upon an era of recupera¬ 
tion after her prolonged sufferings. 

The king, Amadeo of Savoy, who 
had accepted her crown when it 
was refused by Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern, resigned it again in disgust 
in 1873; but after a year of dicta¬ 
torship in the guise of a republic the PRINCE IMPERIAL 

she recalled Alfonso XII, the son Eugine Louis Jean Joseph Napoleon ( 1856 - 75 ), 
of the formerly expelled queen Isa- the only son of Napoleon III and the Empress 

otnmolo Eugdme, was known as the Prince Imperial. Until 
bella. There was a brief struggle ys death in a British expedition to Zululand, he 
before the old Carlist party was was the center of Bonapartist hades. 
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ism was faced by the black specter of 
Nihilism. The tsar himself was no 
enemy of reform; but even at the mo¬ 
ment when an effort was being made 
in that direction the world was shocked 
by his murder at the hands of the 
nihilists (1882). All thought of re¬ 
forms vanished, and under the dead 
tsar’s son, Alexander III, the tyranny 
became if possible more rigid and more 
merciless than before. 

Foiled in the Balkans, Russia as 
usual became more active in Asia, 
pushing constantly and in British eyes 
alarmingly in the direction of India. 
But the collision, in 1885, between 
Russian and Afghan troops known as 
the ‘'Penjdeh incident,” which threat¬ 
ened to be the beginning of an Anglo- 
Russian war, actually prepared the 
way for an adjustment—thanks in no 
small measure to the hard-headed 
shrewdness of the Afghan amir Abd er- 
Rahman—and an agreed delimitation 
of frontiers in 1887. For Russia was 
changing her Asiatic objective, aiming 
at the Farthest East and the Pacific; 
as yet no more conscious than, the rest 
of the world that a power had arisen, 
and was consolidating itself in that 
quarter, with which she would have 
to try conclusions before her aims 
could be accomplished. 

Colonial Expansion in Africa 

here was at this period a general 
European movement towards ex¬ 
pansion. France had turned her eyes 
once more to the East; if India was 
unattainable, there were still lands be¬ 
yond India where a footing might be 
established; though it was not without 
many troubles that she acquired from 
China the protectorate of Annam by 
the Treaty of Tientsin in 1885. Her 
activities in Indo-China were probably 
the real though not the ostensible .war¬ 
rant for the British annexation of 
Upper Burma in 1887. European in¬ 
terests in the Farthest East were de¬ 
veloping. But it was the scramble for 
Africa that set in most vigorously in 


the years immediately following the 
Berlin Congress. 

Expansion manifestly could take 
place only in lands—whether densely 
or sparsely populated—where the 
civilization in general and the commu¬ 
nity organization in particular were on 
a lower plane than those of Europe. 
America was already occupied by 
Europeans; so was most of Australasia 
and the islands of the Pacific. West¬ 
ern Asia was not an open field; north¬ 
ern and central Asia were out of reach 
except for Russia. In the farthest east 
of Asia there were perhaps possibili¬ 
ties, but there was the Chinese empire 
to be reckoned with. But the whole 
African interior was an almost un¬ 
known region, scarcely penetrated ex¬ 
cept by an occasional adventurous 
missionary, peopled by negro races 
whose culture was primitive and bar¬ 
baric. The coastal districts on the 
Mediterranean were provinces in which 
such governments as existed might 
fairly be classed as barbaric. The 
Atlantic sea-board was dotted with 
European “colonies” which were little 
more than very unhealthy trading 
depots. The south was occupied by 
the British, the Boers and the Portu¬ 
guese. Farther north, on the east, 
Zanzibar and Abyssinia, like Morocco 
on the northwest coast, and to some 
extent the island of Madagascar, 
claimed a doubtful recognition as inde¬ 
pendent states. But the rest of Africa 
was open to any Europeans who could 
take effective possession. 

The British then, as we have seen, 
established a “temporary” protectorate 
in Egypt, to which other powers could 
hardly refuse assent; France estab¬ 
lished her own protectorate in Tunis, 
not only with assent but with positive 
encouragement from Great Britain and 
Germany, though very much to the 
annoyance of Italy, who could only 
hope to find compensation on the north 
of Abyssinia and ultimately in Tripoli. 
France without European intervention 
set up (1885) a protectorate in Mada- 
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gascar which was later tiansformed 
into annexation. But all the Euro¬ 
pean poweis, including Geimany, who 
had hitherto felt no call to colonial 
expansion, had suddenly realized that 
Afuca was the only division of the 
eaith’s surface still open to appiopria- 
tion, and that the Biitish, with a 
northern base in Egypt, a southern 
base in Cape Colony and sundiy start¬ 
ing points on the western and eastern 
coasts, would by mere force of circum¬ 
stances absoib the interior and leave 
nothing for anyone else to appropriate 
unless they made haste to anticipate 
hei. 

The precedents of the eighteenth 
century, when France and Gieat 
Britain had fought each other to a 
finish for America and India on the 
hypothesis that there was not room 
theie for both, were not promising. In 
Africa after all there was xoom for 
everyone; and so between 1880 and 
1890 a series of treaties or compacts 
was entered upon, partitioning the 
Dark Continent into protectorates or 


“spheres of influence'’ appropriated to 
one or anothei of the Euiopean states, 
though leaving occasions foi dispute. 

Britain’s Troubles in the Transvaal 

t the same time events were tak¬ 
ing place which were of moment 
to the future expansion of the British 
in Africa. First in the south, in 1879, 
they came into collision with the mili¬ 
tary power of the Zulus, which led to 
the annexation of Zululand. Imme¬ 
diately preceding this, they had re¬ 
sumed the control which they had ab¬ 
rogated in 1852 over the Boers in the 
Transvaal, who without British protec¬ 
tion were in danger of being wiped out 
by the Zulus Freed from that men¬ 
ace by the Zulu war, the Transvaaleis 
demanded the retrocession of their 
viitual independence, rose in aims, and 
at Majuba Hill (1881) cut up the 
British regiments which had been sent 
out to lestore the Biitish authority, 
though the British government had al¬ 
ready resolved to concede the demand 
of the Boers On the hypothesis that 




AN INTERESTING STAGE IN THE HISTORY OF THE SUEZ CANAL 
Disraeli’s politic purchase of Suez Canal shares from the impoverished khedive of Egypt, in 
187 s, insured British control of this important waterway In i 86 g the future King Edward VII 
was conducted over the canal’s then unfinished works fay the French engineer de Lesseps, a« 
seen in this contemporary wood engraving The royal visitor performed the ceremony of 
opening the sluices of the dam that admitted Mediterranean waters into the first section of 

the canal 
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the justice of that demand was not 
affected by Majuba, the government 
stopped the hostilities and carried out 
the retrocession, practically claiming 
to retain control over the foreign rela¬ 
tions of the Boers; who, on the other 
hand, were firmly convinced that they 
had extorted their rights by force of 
arms from a government which had 
neither the power nor the energy to 
maintain its own claims—whereof the 
consequences were manifested in the 
South African War, which broke out 
before twenty years bad passed. 

Gordon “Smashes” the Mahdi 

eanwhile in Egypt trouble was 
brewing. The effective rule of 
Egypt had never extended above the 
lower cataracts of the Nile, though she 
had habitually claimed lordship over 
the Upper Nile and the desert tribes 
of the Sudan; among whom there arose 
at this time a “Mahdi” claiming to be 
the successor of the Prophet of Islam 
who was to overthrow the Khalifate 
and establish the supremacy of the 
Faith. Before long he was exercising a 
despotic authority over the Sudanese; 
the Egyptian garrisons in the Sudan 
were powerless, and Egypt herself was 
threatened by his fanatical hordes. 
The British government had taken up 
the task of providing Egypt with a 
healthy government; it was not pre¬ 
pared to take upon itself also the busi¬ 
ness of restoring the Egyptian author¬ 
ity in the Sudan; the abandonment of 
which was the only alternative, involv¬ 
ing the withdrawal of the garrisons. 

It appointed for the execution of 
that task General Gordon, soldier and 
mystic, with virtually a free hand, sub¬ 
ject to the instruction that withdrawal 
and nothing more was to be attempted, 
and the warning that no great military 
expedition ^ould be sanctioned, though 
it was known to be Gordon’s own con¬ 
viction that the “smashing” of the 
Mahdi was imperative; while he was a 
man who would certainly not allow 
his own conviction of a sacred duty 


to be overridden by the expediencies 
of politicians. Tragedy followed. 
Gordon, in the Sudan, found himself 
shut up in Khartum by the Mahdist 
hordes, and when at last a long-de¬ 
layed expedition was dispatched up 
the Nile to rescue him it reached 
Khartum only to find that the place 
had been stormed two days before its 
arrival, and Gordon had fallen in the 
defense. There was nothing more to 
be done, and the Sudan was aban¬ 
doned till the time should be ripe for 
its conquest after the lapse of thirteen 
years. 

Germany’s New Kaisei 
n r888 the emperor William I died 
at the age of ninety; three months 
later his son Frederick I followed him, 
and his grandson William II became 
the German kaiser. The German Em¬ 
pire had been achieved through the 
never-failing loyalty of the old man 
and his great chancellor to each other. 
What might have befallen if Frederick 
had not been already a dying man 
when he succeeded to the imperial 
crown none can say, for it was notori¬ 
ous that there were many points on 
which emperor and chancellor did not 
see eye to eye; but during those 
months there was no breach between 
them. On Frederick’s death it seemed 
at first that Bismarck’s ascendancy 
would be unimpaired, but the new 
kaiser believed implicitly in himself; 
he had ideas of his own which were not 
Bismarck’s, and in 1890 William 
“dropped the pilot” and took the man¬ 
agement of affairs into his own hands. 
The world did not know what to make 
of Germany's new master and his pas¬ 
sion for unexpected activities and 
startling pronouncements, which were 
occasionally somewhat nerve-racking; 
but it was, on the whole, inclined to 
regard them as temperamental eccen¬ 
tricities which must not be taken too 
seriously. How far the chancellor’s 
fall had actually changed the Euro¬ 
pean situation was uncertain. 





FOUNDER OF THE “DUAL CONTROL” AND ITS OPPONENT 
The extravagance of Ismail Pasha (1830-95), who became khechve of Egypt in 1867, led to his 
appeal for financial assistance to France and Britain, which occasioned the ‘'dual control” of his 
country by these two powers. Under Ismail's feeble successor, Tewfik, the discontent felt by 
Egyptians with their government and with European interference manifested itself in an agita¬ 
tion nominally headed by Arabi Pasha (right), whose revolt was crushed, and who was himself 

deported 
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Alliance between France and Russia 

ne thing, however, was dear. Bis¬ 
marck had striven to the last to 
placate Russia and prevent any rap¬ 
prochement between her and France. 
That a rapprochement was taking 
place became more apparent every day, 
In 1891 the French channel fleet 
visited Kronstadt, where it received an 
ovation; two years later a Russian 
squadron paid a return visit to Toulon, 
where its reception was even more en¬ 
thusiastic. Alexander III died in 1894, 
when he was succeeded by the third of 
the tsar-idealists, Nicholas II; next 
year an alliance between France and 
Russia became an accomplished though 
not a published fact, the existence of 
which was acknowledged and even em¬ 
phasized by somewhat ostentatious dis¬ 
plays of mutual good will in the two 
following years. German Imperial au¬ 
thorities eagerly seized every opportu¬ 


nity to implant in the people the convic¬ 
tion that hostility to the German nation 
was the only bond between these two 
powers, who were thus forming a 
threat to her Western and Eastern 
marches. 

There could be no question about 
the solidarity of the interests of the 
two Central powers. If they broke with 
each other, neither would be secure 
against attack by one or, more prob¬ 
ably, two hostile powers; while they 
stood together, holding strategetically 
the “interior lines,” the risk of attack¬ 
ing them would he too great to be un¬ 
dertaken lightly. And at the same 
time they had no clashing interests, 
and no material divergences of political 
sentiment such as those which made 
a firmly rooted friendship so difficult 
between a typically despotic and 
typically democratic state. By attach¬ 
ing Italy to themselves they had 
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A WISE AFGHAN AMIR 
Abd er-Rahman ( 1830 - 1901 ), proclaimed amir 
of Afghanihl.au by the British in 1880 , proved 
himself a strong ruler. His shrewd handling 
of the situation at the time of the Penjdeh 
incident prevented imminent Anglo-Russian 
hostilities. 
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gained an additional security in rela¬ 
tion at least to France. On the other 
hand, concord beLween Russia and 
France gave to each security against 
aggression by the Central powers. An 
equilibrium was established simply be¬ 
cause the issue of an armed conflict 
would be too doubtful—the more lie- 
cause no one was able to gauge the 
real efficiency of Russia’s strength. 

Britain’s “Splendid Isolation” 

t the same lime the isolation of 
Great Britain was complete, nor 
had she any desire that it should be 
otherwise. She was in possession or 
occupation of the greater and better 
part of so much of the world as had 
not been occupied by Europeans be¬ 
fore the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, a position from which no one 
could hope to oust her while her fleets 
commanded the ocean highways; those 
fleets were an impassable bulwark ex¬ 
cept where their place was taken by 
the all but impassable mountains of 
the tndian frontier, or where her only 
neighbor was the American republic. 


She was hardly conscious of a chal¬ 
lenge to her commercial and manu¬ 
facturing supremacy, which she had 
learned to regard as a matter of 
course. So long as she kept her navy 
up to standard she had nothing to fear 
from powers whose resources were un¬ 
der the perpetual strain of maintaining 
huge armies, while she could content 
herself with one comparatively insig¬ 
nificant in size. 

She could see no cause of quarrel 
with any of her neighbors save Russia, 
except what she felt to be their rather 
unreasonable jealousy; she had no 
sense of hostility to any of lliem— 
with the same exception, Russia. Con¬ 
sequently she had no desire for alli¬ 
ances which might prove embarrassing, 
but if she should incline to one scale 
or other in the European balances it 
would fairly certainly not be the 
Russian scale. Though French and 
English had fought each other often 
enough in the past, they had also oc¬ 
casionally fought side by side, and 
towards France England had no sort 
of ill will; France might persist in her 
annoyance about Egypt, but common 
sense would forbid her to manufacture 
a casus belli; while if at times the 
British relations with Austria and 
Prussia had not been over cordial, 
they had not fought each other for 
more than a century, nor was there 
any apparent reason why they should 
wish to fight each other now. If the 
other powers chose to quarrel with 
each other, the loss the British Em¬ 
pire allowed itself to be implicated 
in their differences the better, though 
it would be always in her interest that 
peace should be preserved. 

She was hardly alive, however, to 
the fast that jealousy was growing in 
Germany, who had embarked on an 
active career of trade expansion, was 
pushing her way into markets which 
the British had hitherto monopolized, 
and was very ill satisfied with the bar¬ 
gains struck over the partitions of 
Africa—though the British expansion- 
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ists were no less displeased by the 
“graceful concessions” of Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s diplomacy. The German com¬ 
mercial community felt more and more 
that British rivalry and British in¬ 
trigues were barricading her out of her 
rightful “place in the sun.” On the 
other hand, the kaiser had realized the 
fundamental fact that “peaceful pene¬ 
tration” was the only useful weapon 
that could be employed until there 
was a German navy which could hold 
its own against the British navy. 

But an equilibrium depending simply 
on equality of armament between two 
groups of powers filled with suspicion 
and mistrust of each othei could only 
mean that each group would strive 
ceaselessly to raise its own standard of 
aimamenl above that of the other 
group; and so the exhausting race 
went on year by year—touching Great 
Britain less than anyone else, because 
as concerned armies she saw no need 
to enter the race, and as concerned 
navies she already held a lead which 
kept her above immediate competition. 
None of the powers 
wanted a conflagra¬ 
tion, however, and so 
long as that was Ihe 
case it was to the in¬ 
terest of all that the 
status quo should be 
maintained at least 
within Europe. 

No one then was 
disposed to interfere 
in the troubles of 
minor slates or na¬ 
tionalities. No one 
was concerned if Nor¬ 
way wanted the sep¬ 
aration from Sweden 
which she achieved, 
by strictly constitu¬ 
tional methods, at the 
opening of the twen¬ 
tieth century. The 
depression of the 
Poles by Russia 
might demand sym¬ 


pathy, but certainly not intervention. 
The absorption of Finland into the 
Russian system disturbed no one but 
the Swedes. The subordination of the 
Slavs within the Austrian Empire to 
Austrian or Magyar domination made 
Slavs everywhere look to Slavonic Rus¬ 
sia, developing the race hostility be¬ 
tween Slav and Teuton; but the time 
was not ripe for a duel—and the astute 
sultan was very well aware that all the 
powers would fight shy of active inter¬ 
ference with his doings, lest they 
should thereby be brought into active 
collision with each other. The inflam¬ 
mability of the Balkan peninsula was 
the standing menace to that general 
peace which the “Concert of Europe” 
was most anxious to preserve, while 
that same desire paralyzed the Con¬ 
cert itself for diastic action. Inci¬ 
dentally, since Germany had no terri¬ 
torial interests of her own in the 
Turkish Empire, Abdul Hamid, having 
nothing to fear from her “friendship” 
and possibly much to gain, was ready 
enough to cultivate it, while the kaiser 

, * ’ s ...i 
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SCENE OP A BOER VICTORY OVER THE BRITISH 

On the night of February 26 , 1881 , Sir George Colley, governor 
of Natal and commander-in-chief of the British forces in South 
Africa, seized and occupied Majuba Hill. Driven from this po¬ 
sition early next morning, the British forces suffered heavy 
losses, to the great detriment of British prestige, Colley himself 
being among the fall»u. Photo, E.N.A. 
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was thi :i rcilv alive to the advantages 
that might accrue therefrom. 

Friction bttneen the Balkans and Turkey 
v thf- f^ikan sto rm renter Serbia 
wa° tr./ much tom by domesti c 
trou bles lr <n cl anger the peace of h er 
neichhfr-. th ough a period of recon¬ 
struction was promised by the fall of 
the Ohrtnovitch dynasty and the ac¬ 
cession of a prince of the former rival 
house of Karageorgevitch in 1903; 
though the consequent development of 
pan-Slav doctrines was ominous from 
the Austrian pqint of view. 

In Bulgaria, Ferdinand watched 
and waited while Stambulov ruled, till 
the chance came in 1894 for accepting 
the minister’s resignation—much to 
the surprise of Stambulov himself, who 
was assassinated not long afterwards. 
Ferdinand was far too wary to com¬ 
mit himself to provocative action in 
any direction, while he was especially 



GENERAL GORDON 
The hcTott; endeavor of Charles George Gor¬ 
don (:_ 8 j 3 - 8 s), renowned for his almost un¬ 
canny influence over half-civilized peoples, to 
■“smash the Mahdi" in the Sudan ended in 
tragedy. The expedition to his relief in 
Khartum was too late. 


careful to cultivate the good will of the 
Porte on one side and Germany on 
the other. With a Hohenzollem reign¬ 
ing in Rumania and a Coburg in 
Bulgaria—both states which declined 
to regard themselves as Slavonic, and 
both having very definite grudges 
against Russia—the gravitation of 
both towards the Central empires was 
inevitable. 

When definite trouble arose, it was 
within the Turkish dominions. It ap¬ 
peared in 1894 that there was a revo¬ 
lutionary movement in Armenia which 
needed repressing. The Turk re¬ 
pressed it, finding himself under the 
unhappy necessity of massacring some 
fifty thousand of the population be¬ 
fore the European Concert was in tune 
for intervention, though, as a matter 
of course, he then accepted the paper 
scheme of reforms submitted by the 
powers, which as usual failed to mate¬ 
rialize. Next came the revolt of Crete, 
bent on escaping from the Moslem 
sovereignty and on joining herself to 
the Greek kingdom. Greece answered 
the call of Crete and sent a force to 
the island. The Concert intervened; 
when a joint squadron arrived at 
Canea, bringing peremptory orders 
that the fighting was to stop, that 
the Greeks were to withdraw and no 
more Turkish troops were to be landed, 
the orders were perforce obeyed. But 
the Greeks lost their heads and in¬ 
vaded Thessaly, whence they were de¬ 
cisively ejected by the Turkish troops. 

To deny the right of the Turks, in 
the circumstances, to demand rectifi¬ 
cations of the Thessaly frontier was 
impossible; but the powers—without 
Germany and Austria, who refused to 
cooperate—required from Turkey au¬ 
tonomy for Crete under their joint 
supervision, with the second of the 
Greek princes as governor. In Crete, 
Greek patriotism centered in the future 
minister, Venizelos. But with Abdul 
Hamid German influence was supreme, 
though a “Young Turk” party, a Turk¬ 
ish nationalist party, was now coming 
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into being with a program of its own 
which was not favorable to the khalif, 
who in the last twenty years had lost 
for Islam effective sovereignty in Cy¬ 
prus, Egypt, Rumelia, Bosnia and 
finally Crete. Its existence, however, 
was as yet unsuspected. The accord 
of Germany and the Porte bore signifi¬ 
cant fruit in 1902, in the authorization 
of a German railway to Basra and 
Bagdad, which would give the Ger¬ 
mans their first foothold in the Middle 
East. For in the Far East the scrani-_ 
ble for penetration ba ses in China had 
already! begun 

Political Developments in the United States 

n 1880 the Republicans were di¬ 
vided over the choice of a candi¬ 
date for the presidency. As in 1876, 
they nominated another “dark horse,” 
James A. Garfield, a one-time college 
professor who had made a creditable 
record for himself as a soldier in the 
Civil War. The Democrats likewise 
selected a veteran of the Civil War, 
General Winfield S. Hancock, one of 
the heroes of the battle of Gettysburg. 
Hayes had somewhat restored the con¬ 
fidence of the public in the Republican 
party, and Garfield was elected. 

President Garfield began his ad¬ 
ministration by defying the corrupt in¬ 
fluences in his own party, but before 
he had an opportunity to accomplish 
much, he was shot by Charles Guiteau, 
a man to whom he had denied a po¬ 
litical position. President Garfield died 
September 19, 1881. Vice-president 
Chester A. Arthur, who was called to 
the presidency by Garfield’s death, 
proved to be an able man. As his 
previous record had not been particu¬ 
larly good, the spoilsmen thought that 
he would permit them to run affairs 
and to line their pockets but they 
were to be disillusioned. Arthur was 
sobered by his responsibilities and 
proved an honest and relatively effi¬ 
cient chief executive, thus pleasantly 
surprising his friends and confounding 
his enemies. 



EMPEROR FREDERICK I 

Prince Fiederkk William -uueedeil to the 
German imperial throne a-. Fmperi.r I'rtd- 
encb I in March 1888 His Ir.icric death in 
June of the same jear irum canter c t the 
throat crashed the hopes of the Lihei.d party 
whose views he »liarecl 
Cngra cmv by D. J. Pouxd 

The campaign of 1884 was one of 
the most bitter in the history of the 
country. After years of waiting, James 
G. Blaine, one of the most striking 
political leaders of the period, received 
the nomination of the Republican 
party. The Democrats put forward 
Grover Cleveland, who, like Tilden, 
had distinguished himself by an honest 
administration as governor of Xew 
York. The actual issue between the 
two parties was the tariff question, 
but the campaign degenerated into one 
of personal abuse in which the private 
morals of the two candidates were 
freely discussed. Certain Republicans 
who would not support Blaine, because 
he had been friendly to the dishonest 
politicians at Washington during 
Grant’s administration, were called 
“Mugwumps.” Henry Ward Beecher, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, George 
William Curtis, and Carl Schurz, the 
leaders of the Mugwumps, threw their 
influence to the Democratic candidate 
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and helped to elect Cleveland. With 
this election, the Democrats came into 
power after an absence of twenty-four 
years; Buchanan, who finished his 
term of office in 1861, had been the 
last previous Democratic president. 

In the presidential campaign of 
1888, Cleveland was renominated by 
the Democrat party, and the Repub¬ 
licans put forward Benjamin Harrison, 
a grandson of William Henry Harrison, 
the hero of Tippecanoe. The tariff 
was again the chief issue in the cam¬ 
paign. Cleveland was unpopular with 
sections of his own party, for he had 
offended many eager Democrat can¬ 
didates for office, and his honesty in 



"DROPPING THE PILOT” 

soon arose between the Emperor 
YVuIism II, who ascended the German Im¬ 
perial throne in 1888 , and Bismarck. Sir John 
Tenniet's well known cartoon affords a poign¬ 
ant illustration of the latter's dismissal on 
March so, 1890 

By fermistim of the trotnetorr nf "P^twk ’ 


dealing with corruption and the pen¬ 
sion department had aroused the anger 
of grafters and disappointed pension- 
seekers. Furthermore, his generous 
attitude toward the South led to the 
charge that he was a “rebel sym¬ 
pathizer.” In his own state Cleveland 
was opposed by Governor David B. 
Hill, who objected to Cleveland’s re¬ 
form ideals. In the election Cleveland 
was defeated. He had but 168 elec¬ 
toral votes while Harrison had 232, 
although Cleveland’s popular vote ex¬ 
ceeded Harrison’s by 100,000. On 
March 4, 1889, the Republicans were 
once more in power. 

In 1889 the Republican party again 
took charge of the government, but 
during the four years of Harrison's 
administration situations developed 
which made it unpopular. The Mc¬ 
Kinley Tariff of 1890 produced general 
dissatisfaction; it was so unpopular 
that McKinley, the author of the 
measure, was defeated in the Congres¬ 
sional elections of 1890. During the 
summer of 1892 there was a great 
strike at the Homestead Iron Works in 
Pittsburgh over a reduction of wages; 
and the strike was suppressed by the 
Pennsylvania militia and private de¬ 
tectives with great severity. This 
aroused very bitter feelings on the part 
of laborers toward the conservative 
Republican administration, for the 
tariff of 1890, passed by a Republican 
Congress, had greatly benefited the 
owners of the steel mills. 

When the Democratic National Con¬ 
vention met in 1892 to nominate a 
candidate for the presidency, there was 
division in the ranks. Cleveland had 
been defeated in the election of 1888, 
and his enemies in his own party, as 
well as the Republicans, thought that 
his political career was ended. Cleve¬ 
land is now regarded as a man dis¬ 
tinguished by integrity and devotion 
to public duty, but at this time he 
was looked upon in an entirely dif¬ 
ferent light. While he was president 
he had refused on many occasions to 
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give in to the spoilsmen in his own 
party, and his personal bluntness had 
made him many enemies. In spite of 
these enemies and the poweiful oppo¬ 
sition in his own state of New York, 
Cleveland again received the nomina¬ 
tion of the Democrat party. The 
Democrats had decided to make the 
high McKinley Tariff the main issue 
in the campaign, and Cleveland seemed 
to be the logical candidate, since he 
worked to secure a reduction of the 
tariff while he was president. 

The Republicans renominated Presi¬ 
dent Harrison. The labor vote, hos¬ 
tile to the Republicans because of the 
Homestead Strike and the high tariff, 
went solidly for the Democrat candi¬ 
date, and Cleveland won the election 
much more decisively than he had 
been defeated four years earlier. He 
received 277 electoral votes to 145 
for Harrison. These returns showed 
that the Democrat party, which had 
been in power for only four years 
since the Civil War, had once more 
become a strong organization. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the election of 1892 was the great 
strength shown by the reformist Popu¬ 
list party. It nominated as its candi¬ 
date for the presidency General James 
B. Weaver, who had been the Green¬ 
back candidate in the campaign of 
1880. Weaver won twenty-two elec¬ 
toral votes and had a popular vote of 
1,041,900. For the first time srnce 
x86o a candidate of a third party had- 
shown strength enough to secure sup¬ 
port in the electoral college. The 
populist vote was a striking proof of 
western discontent. 

When the campaign of 1896 came 
on, there were no definitely assured 
leaders for either the Democratic or 
Republican parties. At the Republican 
national convention held in June in 
St. Louis, Governor William McKinley 
of Ohio, author of the unpopular Mc¬ 
Kinley Tariff of 1890, had the sup¬ 
port of the business interests. His 
campaign for the nomination was 



NICHOLAS II OF RUSSIA 
Nicholas II succeeded his father at. tsar < f 
Russia m 1894 and shortly afterwards married 
Princess AUx of Hesse, this photograph being 
taken m the same year. He was assassinated 
in igr 8 

skillfully conducted by Marcus A. 
Hanna, a rich Ohio business man. 
Hanna spent much money to advance 
McKinley's candidature, and the 
speaker of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, Thomas B. Reed, McKinley’s 
strongest rival in the convention, could 
make little headway. McKinley re¬ 
ceived the nomination at the St. Louis 
convention with but little opposition. 
The silver Republicans from the West 
broke off from the party because the 
Republican platform advocated a gold 
standard. The Democrat convention 
was held in Chicago, and William J. 
Bryan was nominated. The Demo¬ 
crat platform advocated the free coin¬ 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to r, 
as well as many of the radical Popu¬ 
list policies. 

The campaign was bitterly and vio¬ 
lently contested. In many ways it 
was a battle of the radical and im¬ 
poverished Wfst against the conserva- 
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made it possible for his opponents 
to divert public attention from 
deeper issues involved in the cam¬ 
paign, and to seize upon free silver 
as a bogy with which to fiighten 
the people who had no technical 
knowledge of currency matters and 
readily accepted the dire predic¬ 
tions of the Republicans as sound 
scientific truths. Mr. Bryan al¬ 
ways believed that the election was 
stolen from him by a dishonest 
count of the votes. His belief can 




neither be proved nor disproved. 

Development and Expansion of Japan 

3 n her astonishingly swift emer¬ 
gence from feudal obscurity to 
the rank of a first-class power, 
Japan had remodeled herself upon 
Western lines, somewhat as, long 
ago, Peter the Great had sought to 
remodel Russia. But her aim was 


THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY 

The British public liad great confidence in the 
conservative and pacific Lord Saltsburj (1830- 
IQ03) both as premier and foreign secretary. 
His cealinn of Heligoland to German} in 1800, 
however, was not universally approved. 


not to Westernize herself, but to hold 
her own among the Westerns by 
learning and adapting scientifically to 
her own use all that a critical study 
of Western methods could teach 


tive and wealthy interests of the East. 
The Republicans appealed to the labor¬ 
ing man by the promise of increased 
prosperity and the slogan of ‘‘the full 
dinner pail." The Republicans spent 
vast sums of money in campaign 
propaganda, while Bryan traveled 
widely and spoke many times each 
day. The free-silver platform and 
the four years of hard times under 
the previous Democrat administration 
served to defeat the brilliant orator 
from Nebraska, who received but 176 
electoral votes to 271 for McKinley. 
Bryan and his associates showed very 
bad judgment in adopting the free- 
silver plank. Bryan was really cam¬ 
paigning in behalf of social justice for 
those oppressed by the great eastern 
industrial, commercial, and financial 
interests, a cause which was popular, 
but dangerous to the conservatives. 
By introducing the currency issue he 


her. She reorganized her government, 
her army, her navy and her policy. 
She turned her eyes to the continent of 
Asia, as she had done long ago in the 
days of Hideyoshi. Organization, not 
aggression, was her immediate object; 
but the king of Korea forced war upon 
her, rather as Burmese monarchs had 
forced war upon the British in India; 
ana the position which she then took 
up in Korea displeased China, who 
claimed there a shadowy suzerainty. 
In 1894 China proposed to submerge 
her, with the result that after a few 
months’ fighting China was very 
thoroughly ejected from Korea and 
Japan proposed to reap the natural 
fruits of her victory by the treaty of 
Shimonoseki. 

Great Britain was the only European 
power which had recognized the status 
of Japan as a civilized, not a merely 
semi-civilized, nation. Europe inter¬ 
vened and forbade her to reap the 
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fruits, and the powers were duly re¬ 
warded by China for their interven¬ 
tion; Russia in concessions for the 
railway she was carrying across Siberia 
to Vladivostock, France in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Tonkin, Germany at 
Tientsin—arrangements which made 
an ultimate collision between Russia 
and Japan certain, unless Japan should 
give way to Russia. Germany, what¬ 
ever her ultimate aim may have been, 
ranged herself along with Russia and 
France, and England could not en¬ 
courage Japan to defy that combina¬ 
tion. Japan submitted with dignity, 
and bided her time. 

China, however, did not love the 
‘‘foreign devils.” A year later {1897) 
two German missionaries were mur¬ 
dered. Germany demanded compensa¬ 
tion, and got it in Kiao-chau. France 
and Russia demanded equivalents for 
the concessions to Germany, and got 
them; on the same principle, Weihaiwei 
was leased to Great Britain, The 
concessions intensified the popular 
Chinese hostility to the foreigners, and 
to the emperor Kuang Hsu, who was 
deposed next year by the dowager- 
empress, Tzu Hsi, the incarnation of 
the anti-foreign reaction; while North 
China was seething with the "Boxer” 
rebellion. 

All the foreign powers had “lega¬ 
tions” at Peking, and in 1900 came 
the news that the legations were either 
in the hands of the Peking mob or 
were on the point of falling into them. 
All the powers, Japan and the United 
States included, took joint action, and 
dispatched to China contingents which 
marched on Peking, where they found 
that the legations had, after all, held 
out successfully. The Chinese govern¬ 
ment submitted, with professions that 
it had done its best but had been un¬ 
able to control the rebels. The allies 
refrained from demanding further con¬ 
cessions, though insisting on effective 
guarantees for security in the future; 
and in the following years it appeared 
that the progressive or Westernizing 


element predominated in the Chinese 
government, though Tzu Hsi con¬ 
tinued to reign. 

The conduct of Japan throughout 
had more than established her right 
to recognition on an equal footing with 
the Western powers, which was sealed 
by a treaty of alliance with Great 
Britain in 1902. The treaty meant 
that, if and when Russia and Japan 
should come into armed collision, 
Great Britain would not join Japan 
against Russia by herself, but would 
intervene if anyone else joined Russia 
against Japan. 

The collision was not long post¬ 
poned. Russia wanted both Man¬ 
churia, where she had established 
herself, and Korea, where Japan 
had established herself. Japan pro¬ 
posed mutual accommodations; Russia 



ABDUL HAMID, SULTAN OK TURKBY 
Considerable diplomatic talent was shown by 
Abdul Hamil II in his dealings with the Euro¬ 
pean powers, and German influence in Turkey 
throve under his encouragement. He was sul¬ 
tan from 1876 until 1909 , when he was de¬ 
posed. 

Photo, W. & D. Dmmey 
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claimed that the compromises should 
not be reciprocal. Japan proposed 
control for Russia in. Manchuria and 
for Japan in Korea. Russia returned no 
answer, and in February, ^04, Japan 
declared war. She had only the re¬ 
sources of her own islands to draw 
upon, while Russia's resources in men 
at least were incalculably greater. 
But she could bring her whole force 
to bear at once; of Russia's naval 
squadrons one was ice-bound at 
Vladivostok, while she could reenforce 
her armies in Manchuria only by way 
of the single-line trans-Siberian rail¬ 
way, which was still far short of com¬ 
pletion. 

On February 9 Japan broke up the 
second Russian fleet from Port Ar¬ 
thur. whither she drove it back and 
which she proceeded to blockade. A 
little later she was able to invest it 
on the land side also, while the Rus¬ 
sian commander Kurnpatkin was en¬ 
deavoring not to overwhelm but to hold 
back her main army on the Yalu till 
he should be adequately reenforced. 
Port Arthur held out stubbornly, and 
in spite of heavy fighting the Japanese 
commander could make no impression 
until a desperate effort was put forth 
at the end of the year in order to 
anticipate the expected arrival of a 
new Russian fleet, the Port Arthur 
squadron having sallied forth in Au¬ 
gust, only to be annihilated by Admiral 
Togo. 

Progress of the Russo-Japanese War 

UROPrtTKiN had been pushed back 
from the Yalu In May; he was 
again pushed back upon Mukden in 
August, as the result of the nine days* 
battle of Liaoyang, in which the Japan¬ 
ese actually suffered more heavily than 
the Russians. Being at last reinforced 
in October, he resumed the offensive, 
but was again compelled to retire upon 
Mukden after a fifteen days' battle on 
the Sha-ho, which left both armies so 
exhausted that neither could take the 
offensive. Port Arthur, however, was 


so hard pressed by Nogi’s final on¬ 
slaught that it was forced to surrender 
on January 1, 1905. 

Nogi was thus released to reenforce 
the main army, after which another 
prolonged and exhausting struggle 
drove Kuropatkin from Mukden at the 
end of February back to the lines 
which he was able to hold for the re¬ 
mainder of the war, since there was no 
more heavy fighting on land. The sea, 
however, provided one more episode. 
Rhozhdestvenski’s fleet arrived in 
May, only to be obliterated by Togo 
in the battle of Tsushima. Japan could 
not hope to add to her gains; Russia 
could not hope to recover ground; 
both had suffered enormous losses, and 
both were thoroughly exhausted. The 
war was ended by the treaty of Ports¬ 
mouth, U.S.A., in August, 1905; Rus¬ 
sia evacuating Manchuria, while Japan 
retained Korea with the Liau-tung 
peninsula. 

The Russo-Japanese war had upon 
Russia’s position among the powers 
the same sort of effect that the defeat 
of the Armada had upon Spain at the 
end of the sixteenth century. She 
ceased to be a bogy credited with in¬ 
calculable power. Her navy had shown 
itself almost grotesquely inefficient, 
and her armies, without being outnum¬ 
bered, had left the Japanese masters 
of the field after each of the prolonged 
and stubbornly contested engagements. 
To strike effectively at Russia would 
always be as desperately difficult as 
Napoleon had found it, but holding 
her at bay would present no insuper¬ 
able difficulties. 

The Boer War 

s concerned Europe, no change in 
the isolation of Great Britain had 
taken place when the twentieth cen¬ 
tury opened. It was a moment when 
tvery country on the Continent was 
sympathizing not with her but with 
her stubborn antagonists in the South 
African War, under the curious con- 
viction that all the dominions of the 
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FORMER BRITISH NAVAL AND COALING STATION AT WEIHAIWEI, CHINA 
The British leased Weihainei, a Chinese naial station on the northeast mast of the Shantung 
peninsula, from China in 1808 , and retained possession of it until at the WashuiRtur Cuntereme 
it igai, it was agreed that it should be restored to China The territory consists of all die 
islands ul Wethatwet bay, the island ot Liukung and a strip, ten miles wide, along the coast, 

in all 28s square miles 
Photo, B. R. Maddclt 


British Empire were craving to be free 
from a bondage which had no exist¬ 
ence. As late as the middle of the 
nineteenth century it had been the 
commonly accepted doctrine that col¬ 
onies break away from the mother 
country as soon as their own security 
is not endangered by doing so; the 
cleavage of the British Empire in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century 
being regarded as a typical instance of 
a general law. 

In actual fact, for fifty years past 
Great Britain had consistently fostered 
autonomy in her colonies, which were 
aware of no bondage except when the 
exigencies of international relations 
made the imperial government actually 
or apparently neglectful of the inter¬ 
ests of particular colonies. Regarding 
themselves and being regarded as part¬ 
ners in the Empire, not subordinates, 
they had no desire for separation, how¬ 
ever jealous they might be in regard to 
their own rights and privileges; and 
the sense of imperial solidarity was 
growing, not diminishing. South Africa 
was on a different footing from the 
rest, for the simple reason that the 
Dutch element there declined to regard 
itself as British, looked upon the Brit¬ 
ish as interlopers,, and resented the 


British claim to sovereignty in terri¬ 
tories which the Dutch, who had been 
there long before them, regarded as 
being rightfully their own. And that 
sentiment among the Boers had been 
intensified^ by the retrocession of the 
Transvaal's independence in 1881. 

When this antagonism issued in the 
South African War in 1899, the popu¬ 
larity of Great Britain in Europe had 
not been increasing. Her prospective 
evacuation of Egypt seemed to grow 
more remote; it could not come till the 
Egyptians could be trusted to govern 
themselves, and she was not teaching 
them the art of self-government. She 
was teaching them how the thing ought 
to be done, giving them stable 
rule, developing their resources, bring¬ 
ing to the fellaheen an unprecedented 
prosperity; but the men who were do¬ 
ing it all, holding all the responsible 
posts, were not Egyptians but Britons 
—after the Indian precedent, and fot 
the same reasons. 

In 1896 she made the first open 
move towards the reconquest of the 
Sudan by pushing the Egyptian fron 
tier defenses up to Dongola. The busi¬ 
ness was done in the singly campaign 
of 1898. The fanatical hordes of the 
Khalifa, the Mabdi’s successor, were 
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completely shattered at the battle of 
Omdurman. The Sudan became what 
it had been before in theory, but never 
in fact, a province of Egypt, and vir¬ 
tually a British protectorate. But the 
concentration of the Khalifa’s forces 
against the British advance had ena¬ 
bled a small expeditionary party from 
the French Congo to reach Fashoda 
unharmed and hoist the French flag 
there; and French susceptibilities were 
painfully irritated when Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, the conqueror of the 
Khalifa, declined to recognize the 
validity of the French occupation. 
The French government acknowledged 
the British claim, but French senti¬ 
ment cherished yet another grievance 
against what it regarded as British 
aggression. 

Two years after the reconquest of 
the Sudan, the antagonism of the 
Dutch to the British in South Africa 
issued in the outbreak of the South 
African War, a struggle which, in its 
ultimate result, made possible at last, 
and with little delay, a united South 
Africa. 

The second and major Boer War 
was an outgrowth of the great influx 
of foreigners following the discovery 
of the rich gold and diamond deposits 
in South Africa in the ’eighties. By 
1895 these foreigners or “Uitlanders" 
had come to own about two-thirds of 
the land and about ninety per cent 
of the personal property in this region, 
and they paid about ninety-five per 
cent of the taxes. In spite of this they 
were denied political rights and were 
subjected to irritating economic re¬ 
strictions. 

Despairing of success in obtaining 
relief by legal methods, some of the 
more daring and desperate Uitlanders, 
encouraged by Cecil Rhodes and led 
by Dr. Leander S. Jameson, attempted 
in an ill-starred raid (1895) to over¬ 
throw the Boer government in South 
Africa and to supplant it by one con¬ 
trolled by Uitlanders. While this rash 
escapade failed miserably, it had con¬ 


sequences of the utmost importance foi 
South African history. The Boers 
grew more suspicious and intolerant of 
the Uitlanders, while the latter came 
to hope more and more for British in¬ 
tervention and to plead with British 
imperialists for intervention. Matters 
were still further complicated by the 
Kaiser’s ill-considered congratulatory 
telegram to President Kruger of the 
Transvaal following the capture of 
Jameson. This did much to increase 
tension between Germany and Eng¬ 
land. b 

In March of 1899 the Uitlanders ap¬ 
pealed to Great Britain for relief, and 
the British commissioner, Sir Alfred 
Milner, a leading imperialist, advised 
intervention. When it was loo late, 
President Kruger consented to the 
long-sought reforms, but England had 
then determined upon a war of terri¬ 
torial expansion. To crush the Boers 
Britain was compelled to put in the 
field more soldiers than in any other 
war in her history (some 540,000 
men), and the war was the most ex¬ 
pensive she had ever undertaken, with 
the exception of the series of conflicts 
in the Napoleonic period. The Boer 
War was bitterly criticized by British 
liberals such as Lloyd George, J. A. 
Hobson and L. T, Hobhouse. 

In the first months the British 
troops met with a series of reverses, 
but by the following midsummer they 
were in occupation of the two capi¬ 
tals, Bloemfontein and Pretoria. In 
September the annexation of the Boer 
states was proclaimed. Nevertheless 
they refused to submit, maintaining a 
persistent guerrilla warfare until so 
many of them had been rounded up 
that the remnant could no longer keep 
the field; and in May, 1902, the peace 
of Vereeniging terminated the war. 
The republics were annexed, to be ad¬ 
ministered temporarily as “crown 
colonies,” but instead of exacting in¬ 
demnities the victors provided large 
sums for the reinstatement of the 
farms which had suffered in the war. 
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All told, the casualties—mainly in¬ 
curred not in the field but from enteric 
—in the two and a half yeais’ fighting 
were to be repeatedly outnumbered in 
a single week, sometimes in a single 
day, in the Great War, of which it 
was in no sense a foretaste. There 
had certainly been on the Continent 
a strong inclination to intervene, but 
though the Kaiser’s attitude in the 
preceding years had caused some re¬ 
sentment in England, during the war 
his influence was certainly exerted to 
discourage intervention. It may be 
that he realized the 
practical futility of 
attempting, as mat¬ 
ters stood, to chal¬ 
lenge the British 
fleet; for it was 
while the war was in 
progress that he de¬ 
veloped an unprece¬ 
dented naval program 
for Germany which 
was difficut to disso¬ 
ciate from the idea of 
rivalry with the lead¬ 
ing maritime power. 


but it had a political effect which could 
hardly have been anticipated, it was 
interpreted in Germany as being malev¬ 
olently directed against German com¬ 
merce and German prosperity. That 
conception was unaffected by the de¬ 
feat of the tariff reformers at the ensu¬ 
ing general election of 1906, and the 
conviction was thoroughly established 
in the popular mind that the British 
werejealous of her commercial progress. 

It befell, moreover, that at the mo¬ 
ment when the propaganda was in full 
swing Great Britain and France dis- 


England Turns Against 
Germany 

flr’HE South African 
^ War had not 
long been ended when 
new factors began to 
influence European 
relations. In Great 
Britain, where for 
half a century free 
trade had been the 
accepted theory and 
practice on all hands, 
a new propaganda 
was vigorously 
pushed and in some 
quarters enthusias¬ 
tically adopted, of 
which the economic 
merits or demerits 
cannot here be dis¬ 
cussed at due length, 


XUROt>ATKIN AT MUKDEN 
la March, 1905 , after much strenuous fighting, the Japanese under 
Oyawa defeated the Russians at Mukden, in China. Kuropatkin, 
the Russian commander is here seen in Mukden imperial cemetery 
with the Chinese authorities 
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covered that their outstanding 
differences were capable of 
reasonable adjustment and th^ t 
living on terms of mutual good 
will was much moie satisfac¬ 
tory than the perpetuation of 
needless friction. The long 
reign of Queen Victoria had just 
ended; the new king, Edward 
VII, had the gift of popularity, 
and a visit to France facili¬ 
tated the development of the 
new spirit of friendliness. The 
position of the monarch in Eng¬ 
land is not readily grasped in 
other countries, and it was not 
difficult to imagine that a Ma¬ 
chiavellian diplomacy was at 
work. Coupled with the sup¬ 
posed anti-Geiman tanff agi¬ 
tation, the new accord between 
Great Britain and France was 
'doubly ominous and the be¬ 
lief in England’s sinister designs 
gained ground. 

Nor was this all. France 
had already established friendly 
relations with Russia, and the 
accommodation of inteiests be¬ 
tween France and Great Britain 
was soon followed by a similar 
accommodation between Great 
Britain and Russia, made pos¬ 
sible as it had never been be¬ 
fore by the effects upon Rus¬ 
sia of the disastrous Japanese 
war. It had been a funda¬ 
mental p a 11 of Bismarck’s 
policy to keep those three 
powers at arm’s length from 
each other. There had been 
plenty of motives holding them 
apart; there could be only one 
for their reconciliation—their 
common desire for the de¬ 
struction of Germany. The 
development of this idea was 
at least a fundamental factor 
in the complicated story of 
the ensuing years, and its 
catastrophic climax in August, 

1914. 
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Futile Russian Peace Plans 

t is curious to observe that the most 
idealistic if not the most success¬ 
ful efforts to design, an organ for the 
preservation of the world’s peace have 
emanated from Russian tsars, Alexan¬ 
der I and Nicholas II. Long ago, the 
first of these two dreamers had de¬ 
signed the Holy Alliance of Christian 
Princes, which under Metternich’s ma¬ 
nipulation was converted—so far as it 
operated at all—into an instrument for 
the suppression of popular liberties. 
But he had also dreamed the dream 
of Nicholas, the dream which held in 
it the germ of the League of Nations. 

In the last thirty years of the nine¬ 
teenth century international disputes 
had with increasing frequency been 
referred for decision to a neutral arbi¬ 
trator, Great Britain and the United 
States having practically led the way 
by referring their own dispute over the 
Alabama claim to a neutral court of 
arbitration. The same course had 
been followed by the same nations in 
relation to Alaska, to Vancouver and 
to Venezuela (though in the last case 
the United States arbitrated in a dis¬ 
pute between Great Britain and Vene¬ 
zuela). Similarly the Penjdeh inci¬ 
dent had been referred to arbitration. 

In 1898 Nicholas, from considera¬ 
tions of Russian self-interest, invited 
the powers to send delegates to a con¬ 
ference to be held at The Hague to 
discuss ways and means for the reduc¬ 
tion of armaments by consent, the 
common adoption of what may be 
called humanitarian regulations in 
warfare, and the establishment of a 
permanent court of international arbi¬ 
tration to which nations might, if so 
minded, refer their disputes. As a re¬ 
sult the Hague Tribunal was actually 
set up. No agreements could be 
reached as to reduction of armaments, 
because no scheme was compatible 
with the army plans of Germany and 
France or the naval plans of Great 
Britain. Regulations were generally 
though not universally accepted later 


for the humanizing of warfare which 
were loyally observed by the bellig¬ 
erents both in the South African and 
the Russo-Japanese wars; but in them 
there was the grave defect that no 
sanction existed for their enforcement 
if any belligerent chose to ignore 
them; just as it was open to any na¬ 
tion to refuse the appeal to arbitration. 

The Rise of American Imperialism 

own to about 1890 the latent en¬ 
ergy of the United States had 
largely been used up in occupying the 
West. Louisiana, Florida, the Oregon 
territory, and a great amount of Mex¬ 
ican territory had in turn been added 
to the original area of the United 
States. This vast region had offered 
opportunities for the investment of 
surplus money in roads, canals, and 
railroads, while the mines and forests 
were great sources of possible wealth. 
By 1890, however, the West was oc¬ 
cupied. Although there was still room 
for investment in railroad building, 
mining, lumbering, and irrigation proj¬ 
ects, the great era for speculation in 
undevdoped sections was over so far 
as the continental United States was 
concerned. Then it was that capi¬ 
talists began to look elsewhere for 
places to invest their money. This 
desire of the business and financial 
interests was reflected in the expan¬ 
sionist movement. 

The coming of the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution to England, France, and Ger¬ 
many had led to a great increase in 
the production of manufactured goods. 
It became necessary to find new mar¬ 
kets for the surplus, and after 1870 
these countries set out to expand over¬ 
seas. At the period when the Euro¬ 
pean powers were eagerly seeking 
markets in the undeveloped regions of 
the world, Africa and the islands of 
the Pacific offered the greatest possi¬ 
bilities for new colonial possessions. 
In the more settled parts of the world 
the European nations were not able 
to obtain colonies, but had to confettf 
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themselves with so-called “spheres of 
influence,” that is, regions where they 
were given special advantages in trade 
as well as in politics. The European 
nations were active in gaining “spheres 
of influence” in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia, China, and the Far East. 

Expansion in the Pacifio 

t is not strange that the United 
States, which had itself started as 
a European colony and had recognized 
in its earliest policies the need for 
growth, should follow the example of 
the European powers and begin to ac¬ 
quire colonies. Excepting only Ger¬ 
many and Japan, the United States 
during the period from 1880 to 1900 
was enjoying the most rapid indus¬ 
trial growth which any nation in the 
history of the world had ever experi¬ 
enced. Furthermore, the United Slates 
was the most prosperous nation in the 
world, and the growth of great for¬ 
tunes through speculation and monop¬ 
olies furnished plenty of money for 
foreign investment. It was not strange 
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JAPAN’S GREAT ADMIRAL 

The destruction of the Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur in February, 1904 , was one of the most 
celebrated exploits performed by the Japanese 
naval commander-in-chief, Heihachiro Togo, 
here seen leading a procession in Vyeno Park, 
Tokyo- Photo, E.N.A, 


that Americans should feel great en¬ 
thusiasm for expansion. The chief 
areas for development, quite natu¬ 
rally, were the islands of the Pacific 
and the West Indies and Caribbean 
regions. 

The United States showed its inter¬ 
est in the Pacific when the Monroe 
Doctrine was issued. It will be re¬ 
membered that Monroe’s message was 
in part directed against Russia, to 
warn her against trying to expand 
farther south along the Pacific coast. 
After Alaska was purchased in 1867, 
there was no longer any danger from 
Russia in this legion, but this pur¬ 
chase soon led the United States into 
international disputes in regard to the 
seal fisheries, and English vessels 
which were fishing in Bering Sea were 
seized. The question was submitted 
to arbitration in 1893, and as a result 
the United States gave up its claims. 
An international agreement was en¬ 
tered into whereby the seals were pro¬ 
tected during certain periods. 

A controversy with England and 
Germany over the Samoan Islands 
further indicated American interest in 
the Pacific. These islands lie about 
5,000 miles southwest of San Fran¬ 
cisco on the direct route to Australia. 
In 1872 the islanders asked the United 
States to annex them. Although the 
United States would not do this it 
accepted certain commercial and naval 
concessions from the islands and prom¬ 
ised to act as mediator between them 
and other countries. Shortly after¬ 
wards Germany and Great Britain ob¬ 
tained much the same privileges in 
the islands. This situation soon 
brought about a rather sharp conflict 
of interests among the three powers, 
although the region was not very im¬ 
portant for any one of the three. In 
March, 1889, America almost went to 
war with Germany over these islands, 
but fortunately for the cause of peace, 
a storm destroyed both the German 
and American warships. The affair 
was finally settled by treaties in 1889 
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and 1899, according to which the 
United States received the island of 
Tutuila, with its remarkably good har¬ 
bor. The other islands were given to 
Germany, and remained in her hand 
until they were transferred as man¬ 
dates to New Zealand as a lesult of 
the World War. 

Ameiican interest in the Hawaiian 
Islands dates back to trading relations 
which commenced about the time the 
Constitution was adopted. About 1820 
American missionaries began work in 
the islands and soon American influ¬ 
ence and culture gained a firm foot¬ 
hold. The sugai-growing industry, 
the chief source of wealth there, has 
always been in American hands. In 
1876, when Grant was president, a 
free-trade agreement was made be¬ 
tween the United States and the 
islands, and it was further agreed that 
the Hawaiians should not be given or 
annexed to any country other than the 
United States. After this, American 
commerce with the islands increased. 
In 1893 there was a revolution and 
the reactionary ruler, Queen Liliuo- 
kalani, was overthrown. Some of the 
islanders, mostly of American stock, 
petitioned the United States for an¬ 
nexation. President Harrison drew up 
a treaty of annexation but the Senate 
refused to ratify it. Soon afterwards 
Cleveland became president, and he 
would not consider annexation. Presi¬ 
dent McKinley favored it, however, 
and in 1898, when the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War made the possession of these 
islands especially desirable, a treaty of 
annexation was arranged. The Ha¬ 
waiian Islands have proved to be a 
rich field for American investment, as 
well as an extremely valuable trading 
station and a stopping-place for our 
Pacific trade. They are a most im¬ 
portant naval base in the Pacific. 

The Venezuela Incident 

a serious situation grew out of a 
controversy between Venezuela 
and Great Britain over the boundary 



GENERAL COUNT NOGI 
Count Maresuke Nogi (1849-1912), the vic¬ 
torious Japanese commander at Port Arthur in 
the Russo-Japanese War, showed his devotion 
to an old tradition of his country by commit¬ 
ting harakin on the death of his emperor 
Mutsuhito. Photo, Swainr 

between Venezuela and British Guiana. 
For fifty years the boundary had been 
uncertain, but when in the ’eighties 
gold was discovered in the disputed 
territory and large numbers of British 
miners settled there, the question of 
the boundary became important. So in 
1895 England notified Venezuela that 
she intended to occupy the territory. 
Venezuela appealed to the United 
States, and the American government 
demanded that England submit the 
matter to a board of arbitration; 
but Great Britain was not will¬ 
ing to acknowledge that the United 
States had any right to interfere. 
President Cleveland thereupon pro¬ 
posed to have an American commis¬ 
sion investigate the boundary line and 
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threatened war by implication if Eng¬ 
land refused to accept its award. The 
English people generally, while irri¬ 
tated at this high-handed method, did 
not wish a war with the United States 
over a few square miles of South 
American territory. The English gov¬ 
ernment proposed an international 
commission in place of an American 
one, and to this Cleveland finally 
agreed. This commission reported in 
1899, on the whole favoring the Eng¬ 
lish claims. Following this incident 
the British government proposed to 
the United States the adoption of a 
standing treaty for arbitration of all 
disputes between the two countries. 
Both Cleveland and McKinley favored 
this, and urged it on the Senate, but 
that body refused to accept it through 
fear of displeasing the American 
groups hostile to Great Britain. 

Cuban Revolts 

mebican interest in Cuba dates 
back to the early years of the 
nineteenth century when the Latin- 


American countries were breaking 
away from Spain. Cuba did not suc¬ 
ceed in gaining her independence, but 
from that time until the Spanish- 
American War the Cubans wete in 
more or less constant revolt. Most of 
the time Americans unofficially gave 
aid to the revolutionists by furnishing 
them with arms and ammunition, and 
on different occasions small parties of 
Americans joined the Cubans in at¬ 
tacks on the Spanish colonial govern¬ 
ment. These so-called “filibustering 
expeditions” sometimes ended badly, 
as for example the Lopez Expedition 
of 1851 in which about two hundred 
Americans lost their lives. During the 
Cuban Revolution of 1868-1878 the 
Virginius, a filibustering ship, was cap¬ 
tured by the Spaniards and most of 
the crew were shot. The captain of 
the crew was an American, and the 
incident almost led to war between the 
United States and Spain. 

Conditions in Cuba under Spanish 
rule went from bad to worse. The 
Cubans were heavily taxed and the 




A DAMP JOURNEY: JAPANESE INFANTRY ADVANCING ON LIAO-YANG 
Furious fighting took place in the nine days 1 battle of Liao-yang, whence the Japanese drove the 
Russians in 1904 . Although the result of the battle was favorable to the Japanese, they wefi 
not successful tn cutting off the retreat of the Russians, under their commander, KuropalWn, 
on Mukden, and the value of the victory was modified by the terrible losses suffered by the 
Japanese troops PhotB§ F% At Maekemt 
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taxes weie largely wasted by the Span¬ 
ish officials 01 spent in a way which 
did not benefit the island. In 1895 the 
Cubans began a large-scale revolt 
under the leadership of General 
Maximo Gomez. Americans again 
showed theii sympathy and many 
joined the revolutionists. This sym¬ 
pathy was inci eased by the severity 
of General Weyler, who was in com¬ 
mand of the Spanish forces. In 1896 
Congress passed a lesolution lecogmz- 
ing the Cubans as belligerents; the 
same step that Great Britain had taken 
in regard to the Southern Confederacy 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
Congress urged President Cleveland to 
interfeie in order to stop bloodshed. 
He refused, however, and the United 
States remained neutral during the re¬ 
maining months of his administration 

The Spanish-American War 

hen McKinley became president, 
he did not at first wish to inter¬ 
vene. During the winter of 1897- 
1898, however, incidents occurred 
which made it more difficult for the 
United States to remain neutral. A 
letter written by the Spanish minister 
to the United States, in which he re¬ 
ferred to President McKinley as a 
“cheap politician,” was published— 
through no fault, it should be noted, 
of the minister. A few days later on 
February 12, 1898, the Maine, an 
American battleship, was blown up in 
the harbor of Havana, Cuba. At that 
time most Americans believed that the 
Spanish officials in Cuba were to blame 
for this disaster; Spain has always 
denied any responsibility, and the 
tragedy may have been caused by ac¬ 
cident It is probable that this disas¬ 
ter did more than anything else to 
bring on war. Throughout the coun¬ 
try thousands of men and boys carried 
banners and wore buttons hearing the 
slogan “Remember the Mamet” and 
in all parts of the country there was 
a demand for war. Many newspapers, 
particularly those owned by Hearst, 



KITCHENER OF KHARTUM 
In 1892 Sir Herbert Kitchener (1850-1916) 
was appointed Sirdar or commander in duet 
of the Egyptian army He aienged Gordon’s 
death by his crushing victory at Omdurman in 
1898, and his capture of Khartum 

clamored violently for war. The war 
party also received cordial support 
from Theodore Roosevelt, then assist- 
ant-secretary of the navy. President 
McKinley sent an ultimatum to Spain 
demanding that hostilities in Cuba 
should cease. The Pope interceded, and 
Spain finally agreed to comply with 
the President’s demands. The delay 
of the Spanish government, however, 
gave McKinley an excuse for yielding 
to the pressure of public opinion and 
party leaders. He sent a message to 
Congress stating that he had not re¬ 
ceived a satisfactory answer from 
Spain and urging armed intervention 
in Cuba. As Congress had been impa¬ 
tiently waiting for just such a recom¬ 
mendation for almost two years, war 
was immediately declared. 

The first active hostilities of the 
Spanish-American War took place in 
the Philippine Islands, whkh had been 
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TOMB OF THE MAHDI AFTER BRITISH 
BOMBARDMENT 

\t Omdurman chosen by the fanatical Mahdi as his capital in 
place of Khartum in 188s, this gigantic tomb was built upon his 
death in the same year. It was constructed by order of the Khalifa 
the Malidi s successor After Kitchener’s capture of Omdurman 
in 1898 the British destroyed the tomb, and only its ruins now 
remain Photo, Captain E 4 Stanton 


under Spanish control since the six¬ 
teenth century When war was de¬ 
clared on April ig, 1898, the Pacific 
fleet was off the coast of China under 
the command of Admiral George 
Dewey. He was ordered to proceed 
to the Philippines, and on May 1 he 
completely destroyed the Spanish fleet 
there. Not a single American was 
killed in the engagement. Land forces 
were then sent to islands, and with 
their aid Dewey succeeded in captur¬ 
ing Manila in August The Spanish 
power in the Philippine Islands was 
completely broken 
The naval operations in the West 
Indies were almost as disastrous to 
Spain as those in the Pacific. Imme¬ 
diately after war was declared, Ad¬ 


miral C e r v e r a 
bi ought the chief 
Spanish fleet fiom 
Cape Verde Islands 
to the West Indies 
An American fleet 
( was on the outlook 
for it but Ceiveia 
eluded the watchers 
and in May took 
lefuge in the haibor 
of Santiago, Cuba, 
wheie he was at once 
blockaded by a strong 
American fleet under 
the command of Ad- 
miial Sampson. Oh 
July 3, Admiral Cer- 
veia tiled to escape 
from the harbor, but 
the American forces 
weie too strong and 
within a few hours 
his fleet was com¬ 
pletely destroyed. 

For some time be¬ 
fore the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet, land 
foices under the com¬ 
mand of General 
Shatter had been try¬ 
ing to captuie San¬ 
tiago. Two days be¬ 
fore the naval battle, an attack was 
made on San Juan Hill, a strongly 
fortified height which protected the 
city of Santiago. In this attack an 
American regiment known as the 
“Rough Riders,” of which Colonel 
Leonard Wood was in command and 
Theodore Roosevelt of New York was 
lieutenant-colonel, played a prominent 
part. After the Spanish fleet was de¬ 
stroyed a combined naval and land 
attack compelled Santiago to surrender 
on July 19. The entire Spanish force 
in this legion was also captured. After 
the loss of the Spanish fleet the rest 
of the Spanish troops in Cuba were cut 
off from home and their surrender was 
simply a matter of time. In the latter 
part of July, General’ Miles led an 
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expedition against the island of Porto 
Rico, which he easily occupied. 

The American loss of life in the 
naval and military operations of the 
Spanish-American War was small, but 
there were many deaths from yellow 
fever and other semi-tropical diseases. 
The discomfort and sickness in the 
American army were increased by the 
very poor food, particularly spoiled 
meat, which was furnished by certain 
greedy and dishonest contractors. 

Spain soon saw that the struggle 
was hopeless. A protocol ending hos¬ 
tilities was signed August 12,1898, and 
a treaty of peace was finally approved 
by the United States Senate February 
6, 1899. By the terms of the treaty 
Cuba was given her independence 
under the supervision of the United 
States. Spain ceded Guam, an island 
in the Pacific, and the 
island of Porto Rico to 
the United States as an 
indemnity and she 
ceded the Philippines 
to us on the payment 
of $20,000,000. 

The American Empire 
HEN the United 
States found 
herself in possession of 
the Spanish territory, 
an interesting set of 
problems arose as to 
how we should govern 
these new possessions. 

The United States 
wanted Cuba to be 
free, but considered it 
best for the island to 
be under guardianship 
for some time. In 
1900 Congress passed 
what has been known 
as the Platt Amend¬ 
ment, which main¬ 
tained the right of the 
U.S.A. to intervene in 
case the Cubans were 
not able to uphold a 


stable government, or in case they 
appeared in danger of becoming in¬ 
volved in unwise financial measures 
which might cause bankruptcy. This 
act has made it impossible for any 
foreign country to gain control of 
Cuba. In 1906 the United States 
intervened because of disorders in the 
island, but in 1909 the American 
troops were withdrawn. We inter¬ 
vened a second time after the Cuban 
financial crisis of 1920. The super¬ 
vision of the United States has proved 
of great help; sanitary measures have 
been introduced, and a successful fight 
has been made against yellow fever 
under the leadership of Dr. Walter 
Reed, who became a martyr to this 
cause. A great deal also has been 
done toward organizing a good system 
of education. The Cubans themselves, 



THE PORTSMOUTH PEACEMAKERS 

President Roosevelt stands in the center of this group of states¬ 
men who arranged the Treaty of Portsmouth (U. S. A~), which 
ended the Russo-Japanese war in 1905 , by excluding^ Russia 
from Manchuria and giving Korea to Japan. On his right are 
Witte and Rosen; on his left, Komura and Takahfra, In recog¬ 
nition of Roosevelt’s tact and wisdom in bringing about the end 
of RussQ-Japanese hostilities be received the Nobel Peace Pro*. 
Photo, Underwood and Underwood 
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however, rather resented American su- to show who could vote. The first 


pervision, as they felt that our action 
had been taken more to protect Ameri¬ 
can banking, utility, and sugar inter¬ 
ests than to secure justice and effi¬ 
ciency in Cuban affairs. When, in 1921, 
a great depression fell upon the island, 
the United States rendered strong finan¬ 
cial aid. In recent years, relations with 
our Southern neighbor have grown in¬ 
creasingly more friendly. 

The Platt Amendment, always a 
thorn in the Cuban side, was abrogated 
in 1934, at the same time all limitations 
on Cuba’s sovereignty imposed -'n the 
treaty of 1903, were removed. 

Porto Rico .was at first controlled 
directly by the United States through 
the War Department. The American 
government brought to this island the 
same sanitary, educational, and finan¬ 
cial improvements which have been 
achieved in Cuba. The Porto Ricans 
are now permitted to elect an assembly 
and senate, and they are allowed na¬ 
tive members on the council appointed 
by the American president, but the gov¬ 
ernor is still an American. In 19x7 they 
were granted American citizenship. 

In the Philippines, the United States 
was faced by more serious problems 
than in Cuba or Porto Rico. Previous 
to the SpanisH-American war, the Fili¬ 
pinos had been trying to gain their 
independence from Spain, and they 
were not at alLpleased to exchange a 
weak master for a strong one. When 
the Philippines were transferred to 
the United States, the natives at once 
began a revolt which was not fully 
overcome until 1902. As soon as it 
was under control, the United States 
took steps to prepare the islanders 
gradually for self-government. A com¬ 
mission headed by William Howard 
Taft was sent in 1900 and was soon 
givto power to govern the islanders. 
In 1902, by act of Congress, Taft was 
made civil governor and the commis- 
'"Jjn became his cabinet and council. 
~Ine natives were promised an assem¬ 
bly as soon as a census could be taken 


assembly was elected in 1907. 

The United States has introduced 
many changes in the government of 
the islands. An efficient system of 
education was established, and illit¬ 
eracy greatly reduced. Industry, 
transportation, and foreign trade have 
been encouraged, and sanitation has 
been notably improved. The Jones 
Bill in 1916 gave the natives the right 
to elect their senate as well as their 
assembly. There has been a strong in* 
dependence party in the islands. Both 
American political parties finally went 
on record as favoring ultimate inde¬ 
pendence. It was granted condition¬ 
ally in 1934. 

Far Eastern Relations 
•flr'HE possession of the Philippines 
^ gave the United States a vital 
concern in the Far East. Our interest 
there began, indeed, as far back as the 
late eighteenth century, when Ameri¬ 
can sea-captains developed a flourish¬ 
ing trade with China, and it was 
strengthened in 1853 when Commo¬ 
dore Perry visited Japan and induced 
her to trade with us. Once in contact 
with the world, Japan rapidly took on 
western civilization and soon became 
a modem industrial nation. As her in¬ 
dustry increased and her population 
grew larger Japan began to seek mar¬ 
kets and territory on the mainland of 
Asia &nd in the islands of the Pacific, 
This movement created some fear 
among western powers who. had been 
accustomed to settling Far Eastern 
questions to suit themselves. The suc¬ 
cess of Japan against RuSsia in the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1905-06 
showed what a great military and 
naval power Japan had become. 

During the closing months of Presi¬ 
dent McKinley’s administration^ a 
serious situation developed in China, 
In the ’eighties Chinese laborers were 
excluded from the United ^jtates, _ The 
Chinese government resefwj this ex¬ 
clusion but was in'no position to make 
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any objection. About 19°°} however, 
a series of events occurred which made 
China regard the U.S. in a more favor¬ 
able light. In 1900 a group of con¬ 
servative and super-patriotic China¬ 
men organized the “Society of Boxers’. 
Enraged by the way in which foreign 
nations were getting control in China, 
the “Boxers” planned a revolt to drive 
all foreigners from the land. The re¬ 
volt failed only after many Europeans 
had been killed. As a consequence, 
Peking was occupied by foreign troops 
in July, 1900, and only the activity of 
McKinley’s Secretary of State, John 


Hay, kept China from being divided 
among the nations. Secretary Hay 
succeeded in winning over Great Brit¬ 
ain and Germany and the partition 
of China was prevented. She was 
obliged, however, to pay heavy in¬ 
demnities to the nations whose citi¬ 
zens had been massacred, but the 
United States generously returned over 
half of her share. China has put this 
money into educational enterprises, in¬ 
cluding scholarships for promising Chi¬ 
nese students to attend American uni¬ 
versities. This has helped to educate 
the Chinese and to increase friendli¬ 
ness between the two 
countries. 

Secretary Hay won 
recognition of the so- 
called “open door” in 
China. This meant 
that all foreign coun¬ 
tries should have 
equal rights in trade 
and industrial devel¬ 
opment there. This 
was regarded by the 
Chinese as much bet¬ 
ter than the partition¬ 
ing movement which 
had been threatening 
for fifty years, and 
because of this policy 
the United States 
came to be regarded 
as the natural protec¬ 
tor of China. 

European Diplomacy in 
the Twentieth Century 

heat Bbitain and 
France reached 
‘their mutual under¬ 
standing, their “en¬ 
tente,” in 1904. Both 
powers had interests 
in Morocco, both had 
interests in Egypt; 
each recognized in 
effect that the other 
should have a free’ 
hand in the country 



KING EDWARD VII IN 1910 


Unfailing industry and an acute understanding of men character¬ 
ized Edward VII ( 1841 - 1910 ), who succeeded Queen Victoria on 
the British thrqne in 1901 . Throughout his reign, tension grew 
hetween him and the German emperor, who openly accused him of 
striving to encircle Germany. Edward VII was one of few Euro¬ 
pean statesmen to recognize early German imperialistic tendencies. 

“Wo, E. H, milt 
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where her interests were paramount. 
Their agreement, which was not an 
alliance, was laid before the Triple 
Alliance, and no objections to it were 
raised. But the kaiser had for some 
time been posing as the friend of 
Moslem peoples in general—both Rus¬ 
sia and Great Britain had a vast num¬ 
ber of Mahomedan subjects. In 1905 
it became apparent to Germany that 
the interests of the sultan of Morocco 
as well as those of Germany in 
Morocco required protection from 
France’s peaceful penetration. Inci¬ 
dentally, Russia was having a bad time 
in her struggle with Japan, and France 
could not count upon effective support 
from that quarter. Unless Great 
Britain supported her she would have 
to give way. 

When it became apparent that Great 
Britain would stand loyal, Germany 
then proposed a conference. The pro¬ 
posal was accepted, though it involved 
the resignation of the French foreign 
minister, DelcassA The Conference of 
Algeciras was held in 1906, all the 
powers, including the United States, 
participating. Germany’s demands 
were supported by Austria alone. It ap¬ 
peared, however, that she was satisfied 
with the result, while no one suggested 
that she had met with a rebuff, though 
for practical purposes the position of 
the French in Morocco was confirmed. 

The conference was preluded by the 
sanctioning in Germany of a huge pro¬ 
gram of naval construction; on the 
other hand, only a year later, the 
entente between Great Britain and 
France was supplemented by the en¬ 
tente between Great Britain and Rus¬ 
sia, already the ally of France; while 
at the conference Italy had rather 
significantly affirmed the identity of 
her interests with those of England. 
It was not clear how far Italy regarded 
herself as committed to support the 
policy of her imperial allies. 

Thus the grouping of the powers 
and their attitudes towards each other 
had changed materially in the four 


years 1903-7. At the beginning (as 
also at the end) Germany and Austria 
were balanced against France and 
Russia; while the security of the cen¬ 
tral alliance against Franco-Russian 
aggression was guaranteed by the 
actual adherence of Italy and by the 
constant friction between the Dual 
Alliance and Great Britain. At the 
end Russian prestige and self-confi¬ 
dence had suffered a shattering blow, 
in itself a sufficient guarantee against 
aggressive action on her part; but the 
friction with Great Britain had passed, 
while between Great Britain and Ger¬ 
many friction had undoubtedly set in. 
The expectation, little short of cer¬ 
tainty, that the maritime power would 
operate against Franco-Russian ag¬ 
gression had given place to the still 
more confident expectation that it 
would operate against Teutonic aggres¬ 
sion, while little but neutrality could 
be looked for from Italy if the Cen¬ 
tral powers should be the aggressors. 
That was the lesson of the Algeciras 
episode. 

If, then, each group suspected the 
other of aggressive intent, the one se¬ 
curity against a general conflagration 
was the consciousness on both sides of 
the doubtfulness of the issue; whereof 
the corollary was that one side at least 
was resolved to ensure beforehand that 
the issue should not be doubtful. At 
the same time, there were in the Bal¬ 
kans uncontrollable factors which 
might at any moment upset the cal¬ 
culations of the most acute statesmen. 

Declaration of Bulgarian Independence 

C urope, then, in 1908 was staging 
for a new drama, in which the 
first act was unexpectedly opened by 
the Young Turks. Their organization 
had secured the support of the army 
at Salonica; in July they suddenly de¬ 
manded the long-promised constitution 
which had never materialized. The 
sultan promptly acceded. The powers 
hopefully withdrew their supervisors’ 
from Macedonia, to give the reformers 
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free play. Consequently, in October, 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria judged that his 
time had come; he proclaimed the 
complete independence of Bulgaria, 
and assumed the ancient title of tsar. 
Two days later Austria announced the 
annexation of her protectorate in 
Bosnia, in defiance of the undertak¬ 
ings under which the protectorate had 
been established. This was very defi¬ 
nitely the concern of Russia. But 
beside Austria, in the kaiser's signifi¬ 
cant phrase, stood Germany "in shin¬ 
ing armor”; after brief hesitation, 
Russia acquiesced. In fact, the annex¬ 
ation of Bosnia had been suggested to 
Austria by the Russian Foreign Min¬ 
ister, Alexander Izvolski, in return for 
Austrian approval of freedom of the 
Straits leading out of the Black Sea for 
Russia. England blocked Russian ac¬ 
cess through the Straits, to the great 
vexation of Izvolski, but Austria al¬ 
ready was in possession of Bosnia. 

If the Central powers had been 
checked at Algeciras, they recovered 
now more than they had lost then. 
But the price was die intensification 
of Slavonic hostility to the German- 
Magyar domination over the Slavs in 
the Austrian empire. It was generally 
believed that the Austrian heir-pre¬ 
sumptive favored a constitutional re¬ 
construction which would have placed 
the three races on an equal footing; 
but the ascendancy party was too 
strong to allow such a solution to be 
attempted; the racial antipathy was 
fostered by pan-Slavism within and 
without the Empire, and the fruit 
thereof was bitter. 

For two years there was no further 
move. Each of the Entente powers 
had its own domestic troubles. Eng¬ 
land was in the thick of a prolonged 
constitutional crisis, in the course of 
which Edward VII died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by George V; conflict raged 
round the powers of the House of 
Lords, arising from the unexpected ex¬ 
ercise of their technical right to reject 
the financial proposals of the Liberal 


government, which were carried in the 
Commons by the support of the Irish 
parliamentary party. The strife was 
marked by exceptional bitterness, 
which increased in virulence when, 
after two general elections within 
twelve months, which proved the par¬ 
ties within Great Britain to be of all 
but equal strength, the Irish group ob¬ 
viously held the scale; and the Lib¬ 
erals held that their pledge in 1905 to 
suspend their avowed Home Rule 
policy was no longer valid. 

At the same time one section of the 
British press was crying aloud that the 
British navy was no match for the 
German navy, while another section, 
was proclaiming with equal fervor that 
expenditure on naval construction was 
nothing short of blatant folly. Also 
in India the Morley-Minto scheme was 
introduced, admitting Indians to the 
enlarged provincial councils, exciting 
lively opposition among British offi¬ 
cials and residents in India; while it 
was accompanied by a highly seditious 
agitation in the vernacular press, which 
was treated by the Indian government 
with what was zealously denounced as 
pusillanimous, leniency or intolerable 
tyranny according to the predilections 
of the critic. 

Between factions at home and In¬ 
dian unrest, it did not appear that any 
formidable intervention in European 
affairs on England’s part was to be 
looked for, whatever her commitments 
to the other Entente powers might be. 
Russia’s weakness had been mani¬ 
fested by the Bosnian affair. In 19x1 
Germany made the real testing move. 
France’s paramount interest in Mo¬ 
rocco had been recognized at Algeciras 
and later by separate agreements both 
with Spain and with Germany. But 
the sultan of Morocco .was totally in¬ 
capable of controlling his turbulent 
subjects; anarchy in Morocco had its 
repercussions upon the tribesmen of 
Algeria; and in the spring of that year 
France marched troops to the capital 
for the defense of the sultan and the 
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restoration of order. On the assump¬ 
tion that this was merely a preliminary 
to the partition of Moiocco between 
France and Spam, Germany dis¬ 
patched the corvette Panther to Agadir 
(July), interpreted by some as an un¬ 
mistakable threat of war. 

It appeared, however, very shortly 
that this was by no means what Gei- 
many intended. In the inteival the 
minister in England, Lloyd George, 
who was at that time ciedited with 
being the most zealous of pacifists, 
made a speech which in the view of 
pacifists was almost truculent. There¬ 
upon the Agadir incident was ex¬ 
plained away. Germany was only 
anxious lest her commeicial interests 
in Morocco should be prejudiced by 
the French domination, for which fears 
a portion of the French Congo terri¬ 
tory would be adequate compensation. 
The agreement was duly signed in No¬ 
vember, and harmony was restored. 


Italy’s Tripolitan War 
eanwhile, however, war had 
broken out in another quarter 
—war with which neither the Central 
powers nor the Entente could claim to 
be directly concerned. When France 
occupied Tunis, Italy had been in some 
degree placated by the recognition of 
her own paramount interests in Trip¬ 
oli. This, however, did not prevent 
peaceful penetration by German com¬ 
merce and the development of German 
influence, which threatened to super¬ 
sede that of Italy, which could only 
be saved by the declaialion of a for¬ 
mal protectorate. The Young Turks, 
moreover, were doing their best to 
undermine all infidel influences. Italy 
demanded from the Porte, the nominal 
suzerain of Tripoli, the recognition of 
her own protecloiate; acquiescence 
did not at once follow and she declared 
war on Turkey (Sept, 1911). 

7 Twelve months of 

desultory maritime 
1 warfare followed. 

Italy occupied the 
-v'r Tripolitan coast 

' *towns, and seized 
islands in the ASgean 
whereby she annoyed 
the Gieeks, in whose 
eyes AEgean islands 
were “Hellas irre¬ 
denta ” Austria 
would not allow her 
to seize territory on 
the Balkan mainland, 
the war was expen¬ 
sive and unprofitable, 
and in October, 19x2, 
peace was made 
which left her in pos¬ 
session of Tripoli and 
her captures in the 
/Egean, while the 
doubtful bonds which 
held her to the Triple 
Alliance had been 
loosened during the 
period of hostilities. 



SALVAGE MEN AT WORK ON THE MAINE 


The short war which took place in 1898 between Spam and Amer¬ 
ica resulted from the latter’s belief that the former was responsible 
for blowing up the American warship Maine m Havana harbor 
The men employed in the salvage boats shown m this photograph 
found it an extremely difficult task to work upon the shattered 
vessel 
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The Roosevelt Era in America 

resident McKinley and Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, the nominees of 
the Republican party in 1900, were 
elected by a tremendous majority over 
Bryan, for a second time the Demo¬ 
cratic candidate for president. Within 
six months of his second inauguration 
President McKinley was assassinated 
by a fanatical anarchist at the Pan- 
American Exposition in Buffalo, New 
York. McKinley’s death brought 
Roosevelt to the presidential chair. 
Roosevelt was already a well-known 
figure in public life, well equipped in 
every way to meet the exacting de¬ 
mands of the presidency. Education 
at Harvard, life on the western plains, 
careful study of American history, 
campaign against vice and corruption 
in the New York City police force, a 
Federal Civil Service Commissioner- 
ship and an Assistant-Secretaryship of 
the Navy, had all helped to give him 
admirable preparation. Resigning his 
position in the Navy Department at 
the outbreak of the war with Spain, 
he had organized a cavalry regiment 
of ranchers and college athletes, called 
the Rough Riders, and as second-in- 
command he had distinguished himself 
at the battle of San Juan Hill. 

On the strength of his war record 
he was elected Republican governor of 
New York in November, 1898. His 
term of office was marked by progres¬ 
sive legislation, often in opposition to 
the desires of the Republican party 
machine. It was his own wis> to serve 
another term as governor, bv* *ie New 
York State politicians, led by tbomas 
C. Platt, urged his nomination for the 
vice-piesidency, hoping thus to re¬ 
move him from state politics and to 
put him in a position where he would 
have little real power. In the govern¬ 
ment of the United States, while the 
president has immense influence, the 
vice-president has almost none. Roose¬ 
velt’s name added considerable 
strength to the national ticket, and un¬ 
doubtedly Helped roll' Ujj the large 



CHAMPION OF THE MOSLEM 
A cartoon by Bernard Partridge which ap¬ 
peared in Punch in May, 1905, represents 
Kaiser William II theatrically posed m Mos¬ 
lem robes, thus satirizing his attitude as the 
friend and protector of the Moslem peoples. 

By permission of the proprietors of "Punch" 

majority which the Republican party 
gamed. Through the unforeseen 
death of McKinley, the Republican 
machine politicians found that they 
had quite unintentionally put into the 
presidency an able and experienced 
man who had often shown that he 
cared very little for them, and who 
was able to secure popular support for 
himself and for the measures which he 
advocated. 

Building the Panama Canal 
he most striking achievement of 
the Roosevelt administration was 
the launching of the Panama Canal 
project, a milestone in the history of 
world transportation. The advantages 
of a canal across the Isthmus of Pan¬ 
ama had been discussed since the days 
of Balboa and Magellan. In the 
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’eighties, a French company under the 
direction of Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
who had completed the Suez Canal in 
1869, began work on a canal here. 
This attempt proved a hopeless fail¬ 
ure, because of financial frauds, and 
the attacks of malaria and yellow 
fever. 

During the Spanish American War, 
the need of a canal was keenly felt. 
When the war was declared, the bat- 
tleship Oregon was off .the coast of 
California and in order to join the 
fleet in Cuban waters it had to travel 
around South America, a distance of 
about 14,000 miles. After the Ha¬ 
waiian Islands and the Philippines had 
been added to our possessions and our 
interests in the West Indies had been 
increased, there was a growing demand 
for an American canal, and President 
Roosevelt was authorized to proceed 
with the work. There were several 
difficulties to be overcome, however, 
before the work could be begun, but 
the President soon removed them. 
The French company sold its inter¬ 
ests for $40,000,000 and we already 
had a treaty with England (Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty) which recognized 
our right to build a canal. Colombia 
owned the province of Panama 
through which the canal was to pass, 
and in January, 1903, Secretary of 
State Hay negotiated a treaty by 
which Colombia agreed to lease to the 
United States for the purpose of build¬ 
ing a canal, a strip of land six miles 
wide. The Colombian Senate, how¬ 
ever, refused to ratify this treaty. 
The people of Panama were much dis¬ 
appointed at this action, for they had 
hoped to profit through having the 
Canal built across their territory. Be¬ 
cause of this and other disagreements 
with Colombia, Panama started a rev¬ 
olution in the fall of 1903. The 
United States did not openly aid Pan¬ 
ama, but the attitude of the adminis¬ 
tration made it almost impossible for 
Colombia to put down the insurrec¬ 
tion, and as a result Panama gained 


her independence. The United States 
immediately recognized the new re¬ 
public and made a treaty with her by 
which she gave us full control of a 
strip of land from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Profiting by the experience of the 
French company, the United States 
made no serious attempt to dig the 
canal until sanitary precautions had 
been taken. Following the Spanish- 
American War, in which so many 
Americans had died of yellow fever, 
a group of physicians headed by Ma¬ 
jor Walter Reed of the Medical Corps, 
through a series of experiments in 
which they allowed themselves to be 
bitten by mosquitoes, discovered the 
part played by the mosquito in car¬ 
rying yellow fever. As a result of 
these experiments, Major Reed lost 
his life, but he has thug been the 
means of saving countless lives since, 
and he deserves to be remembered 
among the greatest of American he¬ 
roes. Colonel William Gorgas, who 
had been successful in introducing 
sanitary measures in Cuba, was placed 
in charge of sanitation in the canal 
zone, and by scientific drainage and 
the use of oil to kill mosquitoes he 
made it one of the healthiest places in 
the world. In order greatly to reduce 
the expenses of construction it was 
decided to build a lock instead of a 
sea-level canal. 

After some delay and confusion, 
President Roosevelt put the building 
of the canal under the control of 
highly efficient army engineers, with 
Colonel George Goethals in charge. 
The canal was finished and opened 
for traffic August 15, 19x4, at a total 
cost of $462,000,000. 

In 1912, Congress passed a law 
charging a fee for each vessel using the 
canal with the exception of American 
coastwise shipping. Great Britain 
claimed that this was contrary to the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, in which jt 
had been agreed to treat all countries 
alike. Congress claimed that vessels 
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going merely from one American port 
to another—e.g, from New York to 
San Francisco—did not come under 
the terms of the treaty, and that as 
America had built the canal she could 
do what she liked with it Although 
President Taft and many leadeis in 
both parties believed that Great Brit¬ 
ain was right, both the Republican 
and Democratic platforms in 1912 
sided with Congress. Nevertheless, 
in 1914, President Wilson, convinced 
that the exemption was a treaty viola¬ 
tion, succeeded after a long and bitter 
debate in persuading Congress to re¬ 
peal the exemption. 

Election Campaigns in U. S. A. 

seat piessure was put upon Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt m 1908 to induce 
him to be a candidate for a third term. 


This he lefused to do, but he asked 
his friends to support his Secretary of 
War, William Howard Taft. For the 
third time the Democrat convention 
nominated William Jennings Bryan 
There were no sharp differences be¬ 
tween the programs and platforms of 
the two paities. Perhaps the chief 
issue was over the use of court injunc¬ 
tions to prevent labor strikes; Bryan 
was vigorously opposed to injunctions. 
The Republicans pledged themselves, 
if elected, to amend the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law and to revise the tariff. 
There were two factions in the Re¬ 
publican party, the Liberals or Pro- 
giessives, and the Conservatives or 
"Stand-patters,” but! these factions 
held together and Bryan was defeated 
even more decisively than he had been 
in his two previous attempts. 




REPRESENTATIVES OP THE POWERS MEET AT THE CONFERENCE 

OF ALGECIRAS 

Germany's objection to French action in Morocco secured the convocation of an international 
conference at Algeciras to discuss the regulation of Moroccan affairs Lasting from January 
16 to April 7 , 1906 , the conference, under the presidency of'Spam, resulted m an agreement 
being signed that accorded France her privileged position in the country and provided for the 
sultan of Morocco’s acceptance of France’s proposed administrative reforms. 

Photo, Topical Press Agency 
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KING GEORGE V 

Born June 3, 1865, King George V succeeded 
to the throne of Great Britain, May 6, 1910, 
and was crowned June aa, 1911 This portrait 
of his Majesty as admiral of the Fleet was 
taken shortly before his coronation In 1914 
Colonel House wrote to President Wilson that 
George V was "the most pugnacious monarch 
loose m these parts." 

Photo, Thomson & Co 

As the presidential election of 1912 
approached, the division in the Re¬ 
publican party became more marked. 
The Progressives did not favor the 
renomination of President Taft and 
had several leaders of their own under 
consideration. Senator Robert M. 
La Follette had the best record as a 
consistent Progressive, but his chances 
for nomination were spoiled by a false* 
report spread by the Conservative 
newspapers that he was broken in 
health. The Progressives then turned 


to ex-President Roosevelt, and, al¬ 
though he had said in 1904 that he 
would not be a candidate for a third 
term, he consented to run for the 
presidency if the nomination were of¬ 
fered him, and announced that his 
“hat was in the ring. 5 ' At a meeting 
in Chicago seven governors and sev¬ 
enty leading Progressives urged Roose¬ 
velt to accept the nomination. 

When the regular Republican con¬ 
vention met in Chicago, there was a 
hopeless division of opinion as the 
choice of a presidential candidate. 
Roosevelt made a dramatic trip to 
Chicago to encourage and direct his 
followeis. The Taft men controlled 
the organization of the convention, 
however, and he was renominated, 
though a majority of the bona fide 
delegates favoied Roosevelt. The 
Progressive Republicans then with¬ 
drew, charging that they had been un¬ 
fairly treated. They met a few weeks 
later and nominated Roosevelt as a 
third-party candidate on a so-called 
“Progressive” or “Bull Moose” ticket. 

Within the Democrat party there 
was a similar division between the 
Conservatives and the Liberals, but 
there was no open break. The lead¬ 
ing candidates were Champ Clark of 
Missouri, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and Governor Wood- 
row Wilson of New Jersey, formerly 
President of Piinceton University. 
The financial interests in the party 
preferred Champ Clark. When the 
Democrat convention met in Balti¬ 
more late in June, X9X2, there was a 
long dead-lock due to the rule that 4 
two-thirds vote of all delegates is 
necessary to nominate. William Jen¬ 
nings Bryan was present and had pre¬ 
pared a great oratorical effort directed 
* against the large financial interests 
which supported Champ Clark. He 
v had hoped by this speech to stampede 
the Baltimore convention as he had 
that in Chicago in r896, and thereby 
secure his own nomination for a fourth 
time. His enemies, however, created 
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so much disturbance while he was 
speaking that his eloquence was less 
effective than in 1896, and his attacks 
upon Clark and the financial interests 
only had the result of weakening 
Clark and turning the tide toward Mr. 
Wilson, who was actually nominated. 
This came to be of great importance 
later, as the government attitude 
towaid the German challenge might 
have been somewhat different, had 
Clark or Bryan been in the White 
House. As between Wilson and Clark, 
Bryan had come to favor Wilson by the 
time the convention assembled. 

The campaign of 1912 was the most 
exciting one since 1896. It was early 
evident that Taft would be defeated, 
and the question was whether Roose¬ 
velt, the third-party 
candidate, could draw 
enough progressive 
votes from the two 
old parties to win. 

Roosevelt aroused a 
great deal of enthu¬ 
siasm and polled 
4,126,000 votes 
against 3,483,922 for 
Taft. Owing to the 
split in the Republi¬ 
can party, however, 
the Democratic can¬ 
didate was elected by 
an overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the electoral 
vote, though his 
popular vote was less 
than the combined 
votes of the other two 
candidates. Woodrow 
Wilson thus took of¬ 
fice as a minority 
president, in the same 
way that Lincoln had 
done in 1861, 

The Balkan Wkrs 

l most at the 
r ffoment when 

T urkey and _Italy 

w ere signing the 


peace, f o ur Balkan states were declar¬ 
in g w ar on Turkey. wheraJ he Vonng. 
Turks had thoroughly established their 
ascendancy, , exiled Abdul Hamid and 
self in his place his feeble-minded, 
brother Mohammed V, but had by no 
means dissolved the amity with Ger¬ 
many. Their rule in Macedonia was 
no more to the liking of the indepen¬ 
dent Balkan states than that of Ab¬ 
dul Hamid. The Cretan leader, Ve- 
nizelos, had now become the trusted 
minister of the king of the Hellenes. 
Mainly through his diplomacy, Greece, 
Bulgaria, Serbia and Montenegro rec¬ 
onciled their differences and united in 
the Balkan League with a view to the 
liberation and absorption of Mace¬ 
donia upon agreed lines, as an alter- 



GERMAN CRUISER AT AGADIR 
The dispatch tjf the German gunboat Panther to Agadir, Morocco, 
in 19 U was a minatory gesture that came near to evoking war. 
The Panther was shortly replaced by the German cruiser Berlin, 
which this photograph from a contemporary journal shows at an¬ 
chor beneath the walls of the old fortress 
Photo, Anirl Monaet 
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native to its erection into an inde¬ 
pendent state; the various negotiations 
between state and state having been 
conducted separately without any of 
the powers being privy thereto. This 
point was reached before midsummer 
in 19x2. The Balkan Leag ue had 
been sponso red by the ^Russian "For¬ 
eign Minist er, ancTlater / Ambassador 
to Paris, Alexander l zvolskr,~m~ o rder 
to promote, hi s "plans fo~ get the contr ol 
of_ the Straits for Russia. He S OBfid 
th at the Balkan states could defeat 
Tu rkey and make it easier to open th e 
St raits to._Russia, 

At that moment the Albanians, 
whom no one, Mahommedan or Chris¬ 
tian, had ever been able to rule except 
by sheer force of dominating person¬ 
ality like Skanderbeg, revolted against 
the Turkish governors, whose troops 
mutinied and either joined the rebels 
or broke before them, and the Alban¬ 
ians began to invade Macedonia. At 
Constantinople the Young Turks, who 
were held responsible, were turned out 
of office. In September the new 
League appealed to the powers to in¬ 
tervene; the powers remonstrated, but 
forbade the League to move; but by 
the middle of October war had been 
declared between Turkey and all the 
states of the League. 

There followed, before the Concert 
could recover from its astonishment, 
an amazing dibhole. The old Turkish 
army had been broken up, and a new 
one was in course of organization un¬ 
der German officers—but it was not 
yet organized. Each of the League 
•states had its allotted task. The 
Greek fleet swept the seas; in the west¬ 
ern area the Serbs routed the Turks 
in one battle after another; in the 
eastern the Bulgars were threatening 
Constantinople and investing Adri- 
anople. Before the end of November 
the Greeks only just anticipated the 
Bulgars in capturing and occupying 
Salonica. Then the powers stepped 
in; there was a brief armistice; a con¬ 
ference in London was apparently on 


the point of achieving a settlement, 
when the Young Turks suddenly re¬ 
covered control at Constantinople and 
rejected the peace terms. The fight¬ 
ing started again (February); Janina, 
Adrianople, Scutari fell in rapid suc¬ 
cession. The powers stepped in again, 
the armistice was renewed, the Lon¬ 
don conference was reopened, and at 
the end of May, 1913, the Treaty oi 
London was signed. 

Much as after Japan’s triumphant 
victory over China, the powers which 
had merely looked on and written 
notes arranged matters according to 
their own ideas, to the unmitigated 
dissatisfaction of every one of the 
states which had shared the triumphs 
of the war. But the most—and most 
justly—dissatisfied was Bulgaria, 
which had been allotted the hardest 
task, achieved the most striking vic¬ 
tories and got next to nothing for her 
pains. In an evil hour Bulgaria re¬ 
solved to remedy the injustice by a 
sudden attack (June 29) on Serbia, 
to which had been allotted portions of 
Macedonia that she regarded as right¬ 
fully her own. The Serbs defeated the 
Bulgars, the Greeks came in to 
the support of the Serbs, Rumania 
joined in on her own account, and the 
last state of Bulgaria was worse than 
the first. 

In August she was compelled to ac¬ 
cept the Treaty of Bukarest, whereby 
she lost territory to Rumania, to Ser¬ 
bia, to Greece and finally to Turkey. 
Before, if she had not the spoils she 
had at least the honors. Her tragic 
blunder had lost her the honors, and 
subjected her to actual spoliation; but 
it had done more. It had shattered 
the new accord among the Balkan 
states, and brought back the old at¬ 
mosphere of brooding and vindictive 
suspicion. 

The Central powers would have 
profited by Bulgaria’s victory over the 
other members of the now shattered 
league, of which, on the other hand, - 
the consolidation would have been par- 
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ticularly inconvenient for Austria. As 
matters stood, the state which gained 
most by the war was the one whose de¬ 
pression she most desired—Serbia. 
But Serbia had failed to gain access 
either to the Adriatic or the Mgean 
sea; her want of a sea-board made it 
the easier to bring a strangling eco¬ 
nomic pressure to bear on her; and 
she had been deprived of Monastir, 
which she had captured, and on the 
acquisition of which she and Greece 
and Bulgaria were all set. Monastir 
would be a bone of contention calcu¬ 
lated to keep alive the mutual jeal¬ 
ousies and suspicions of the Balkan 
states, which were all to Austria’s ad¬ 
vantage, since it had been her purpose 


to open for herself the way to the 
.dSgean, which would be blocked to 
her as long as they remained even su¬ 
perficially united. And while Bul¬ 
garia, and possibly Greece, might be 
won over, Serbia was at once the main 
obstacle to the Austrian expansion, 
and the external focus of Slavonic sen¬ 
timent which was the most disintegrat¬ 
ing influence within the heterogeneous 
Austrian empire. 

The Assassination of Franz Ferdinand Pre¬ 
cipitates a European Crisis 

he Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
was assassinated at Sarajevo in 
Bosnia on June 28, 1914. But to un¬ 
derstand even the immediate causes 




A MOMENTOUS OCCASION IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS 

5SS5 3 Sssrssss 

h^EnXhoffiulfsthat the mvermnent would make its decisions in European .affairs a? each 

occupants 01 tne ^ E(Jward ' Grey> H . H . Asquith and Sydney Buxton. 

Drawing by Cyrus Cuneo in “Illustrated London Hews* 
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of the World War one must go back 
for at least two years and review the 
major phases of the diplomatic situ¬ 
ation with lespect to the Balkans and 
the tightening of diplomatic relations 
between France and 
Russia. In this study 
of the immediate causes, 
investigators are today 
uniquely fortunate as to 
source material. For 
the first time in history 
the same generation of 
scholars that witnessed 
a great European con¬ 
flict have at their dis¬ 
posal the more impor¬ 
tant archives. 


The Diplomatic Revolution 1912-14 
he period from 1912 to 1914 is 
very significant in the diplomatic 
history of Europe: (1) because of the 
strengthening of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance; and (2) on ac¬ 
count of growing hos¬ 
tility between Serbia and 
Austria, intensified by 
the Russian encourage¬ 
ment of Serbian na¬ 
tionalistic aspirations 
The closer collaboiation 
between France and 
Russia permitted the 
increase of Russian am¬ 
bitions in regard to Con¬ 
stantinople and the 



Elcutherios Venizelos 




Mohammed V of Turkey George of Greece 



4 i .****•/ 


Ferdinand of Bulgaria 



Peter of Serbia Nicholas of Montenegro Carol of Rumania 


RULERS OF THE RESTLESS STATES INVOLVED IN THE BALKAN WARS 
Liberation of Macedonia from Turkish rule was the primary object of the Balkan League' 
formed in the summer of 1912 Bulgaria and Serbia first entered into a military convention 
against Turkey; Montenegro adhered to Serbia and Greece joined the League later After the 
victorious conclusion of the first Balkan War disagreements arose, and m January, 1913 , the 
second Balkan War broke out, Bulgaria pitted against Serbia and Greece, in July RumatM- 

also intervened against Bulgaria. 

Photos, Bourns and Exclusive News Aeency 
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TERRITORIAL CHANGES EFFECTED IN THE BALKANS BETWEEN 

1878 AND 1814 

The map on the left shows the distribution of the various Balkan States after the San Stefano 
treaty of 1878, -when the independence of Rumania, Serbia and Montenegro was recognized and 
an autonomous Bulgaria, tributary to Turkey, was established The map on the right gives the 
reconstruction after the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, wherein Greece received Macedonia, Albania 
became independent, Serbia was enlarged and part of Thrace went to Bulgaria, who ceded much 

of Dobruja to Rumania 


Straits and, consequently, led to a 
notable increase of Russian activity 
in Balkan problems and issues. This 
intensification of Russian concern in 
regard to the Balkan area took the 
specific form of encouraging a Serbian 
national movement. It was but natural 
that the propaganda and activity of 
these Serbian patriots should arouse 
the suspicion and antipathy of Austria, 
and increase her alieady unfriendly 
and somewhat aggressive attitude to¬ 
wards her neighbor. 

The Franco-Russian Alliance goes 
back to about 1892, but during most 
of the twenty years following that 
time it had been looked upon by the 
participating powers as primarily a 
defensive alliance against the triple 
union of Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
About 1908, a transition set in. The 
century-old Russian desire for the 
Straits leading out of the Black Sea 


began to assert itself with a new in¬ 
tensity. The Russian suggestion, 
made by Foreign Minister Izvolski, 
in 1908 that Austria annex the pri¬ 
marily Seibian provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina had been based upon 
the assumption that Russia would re¬ 
ceive as compensation the opening of 
the Straits to Russian war vessels. 
Having been frustrated in this hope by 
the disapproval of England, Russia, 
after the failure of direct negotiations 
with Turkey in 1911 and after the col¬ 
lapse of the Balkan League in 1912- 
13, turned her interest to the onlj 
other probable means of securing con¬ 
trol of the Straits, namely, a Euro¬ 
pean war which would make it possible 
for the Russians to seize Constanti¬ 
nople and the Stiaits and realize the 
ambition of Russian generals, states¬ 
men, and diplomats since the time of 
Catherine the Great While many 
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members of the Russian couit and dip¬ 
lomatic cades were extremely favoi- 
able to this policy, its leadei was 
Alexander Izvolski, who served as 
Russian Foreign Minister and later as 
Amb assa dor to Fiance. It was quite 
obvious, however, that no such policy 
as this would prove successful unless 
Russia could count upon the support 
of Fiance and, if possible, that of Eng¬ 
land as well 

About 1912 the French situation 
became more favorable to Russian 
policy than it had been during most of 
the time in the previous geneiation. 
Theie was arising to power in Fiance 
a new and more aggiessive group of 
militant Republicans, led by Raymond 
Tomcare. Poincare had been born in 
Loirame, and since childhood had en- 
teitained an all-dominating passion to 
rescue his fatherland from Germany. 
Poincare well understood that Alsace- 


Lonaine could presumably be restored 
to France only as a result of the fa. 
voiable outcome of a geneial Euro¬ 
pean wai. Hence, with the use of the 
Poincare party to power in Fiance it 
was the natural thing that France 
and Russia should diaw more closely 
together for the furtheiance of their 
mutual ambitions, which could be 
realized solely through a Franco-Rus- 
sian victory in a general European con¬ 
flict. 

In France, the ultimate control of 
foreign affairs rested with the Cabinet 
and Chambei of Deputies. Hence, it 
was necessaiy to cany on a long cam¬ 
paign of piopaganda. Izvolski, now 
Ambassador to France, obtained from 
Russia large sums of money which 
were distributed with the advice of 
Poincare to French newspapers of 
eveiy political description and class 
bias. These French newspapers 



TURKISH SOLDIERS ON THE MARCH NEAR ADRIANOPLE 
Adrianople, on the Sofia-Constantinople railway near the Bulgarian frontier, was Turkey's chief 
fortress in Europe and, barring as it did the road to Constantinople, was the first objective of 
Bulgarian attack in the Balkan war It was held by a force of 60,000 Turks, and in October, 
1912, was completely invested by the Bulgarians The investment was maintained during the 
armistice, and siege operations were renewed in February, 191 j On March 26 the fortress 
succumbed to a combined assault by 100,000 Bulgarians and Serbians 
Photo T J Damon, Constantinople 
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GUN RUNNING IN IRELAND JUST BEFORE THE GREAT WAR 
Civil war in Ireland was imminent in the summer of 1914 , and gun runners were boldly supply¬ 
ing the nationalists with arms and ammunition One specially notable incident occurred on July 
36 , when some three thousand rifles were landed at the Hill of Howth, about eight miles from 
Dublin. Tlie National Volunteers of Ireland, marching with their newly landed rifles to 
Dublin, were intercepted by a battalion of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, but resisted an 

attempt to disarm them. 

Photo, Sport Sr General Press Agency 


changed their editorial and news poli¬ 
cies, emphasizing the indispensable 
value to the French of the closer ar¬ 
rangement with Russia. They also 
stressed the dangers which faced 
France in aggression by Germany and 
Austria. .Many of Poincare’s hench¬ 
men, such as Tardieu, contributed ex¬ 
tensive articles to these French papers, 
sharply criticizing Austro-German 
policy in the Balkans and warning 
Frenchmen of the grave menace to 
their interests and safety. The net re¬ 
sult was the growing conviction of the 
French people that Balkan affairs 
were of vital importance to their coun¬ 
try. The Franco-Russian Alliance 
was thus "Balkanized,” When in 
19x3 Poincare became a candidate for 
the French presidency, Russian pecu¬ 
niary aid played an import part in de¬ 
fraying his campaign expenses. 

This intensification of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance produced specific re¬ 
sults in the negotiations between these 
states. On November 17, i 9 I2 > Poin- 


car6, in conference with Izvolski, gave 
Russia a free hand in the Balkans, 
promising unconditional French sup¬ 
port if Russia was attacked by Austria 
or Germany. Russia was disappointed 
by the failure of the Balkan League 
in advancing her program for seizing 
the Straits. By December, 19x3, even 
Sazonov, then Russian Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, was convinced that the Straits 
could be secured only by a European 
war. 

The Russian impatience over the 
Straits took on a significant form in 
December, 1913, and February, 1914, 
when secret Crown Councils were held 
at St. Petersburg to decide as to 
whether it would be wisest to strike 
suddenly and unaided against Turkey 
and seize Constantinople and the 
Straits, or to await a probable Euro¬ 
pean war which would give Russia the 
advantage of the aid of the British 
and French fleets in holding in check 
the naval forces of Germany and Aus¬ 
tria. It was deemed best to accept the 




Notwithstanding the \eto of the great powers who had constituted Albania an autonomous state 
King Nicholas of Montenegro ordered the investment of Scutari, which was defended by Essad 
Pislu with some 30000 lurks and Albanians On April 22, 1913, Essad Pasha capitulated 



Alf^frontier, was famous from 1788 to 1818 as the stronghold of 
Balkan War „ ^, I0I V 0 ^J anintl It remained 1 Turkish stronghold and in the first 

i ember a 'arge garrison A Greek division arrived before the place in No 

reredeliveredfCr,Si' l $°?p s r t le c ds ?l b , y tbe , capture of Sslomca, imes cd the fort- 
ia u t on March 5 1911 and captured the town the following day. 
SCUTARI AND JANINA FALL TO THE BALKAN LEAGUE 
Photos III tshations Bureau 
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latter alternative. In the meantime, 
the encouraging Russian attitude 
towards Serbian nationalism was help¬ 
ing to create a situation which prom¬ 
ised to aid in producing a crisis that 
might serve to precipitate the desired 
war. 

The Austro-Serbian Dispute 

he nationalistic movement in Ser¬ 
bia had been strong for more 
than a generation, and had been no¬ 
tably forwarded by what the Serbs re¬ 
garded as the aggressive and utterly 
unjustifiable annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria in 1908. Ser¬ 
bian officials possibly did not know 
that this annexation had actually been 
suggested by Serbia’s supposed protec¬ 
tor, Russia. In her aggressive policy 
towards Serbia at this time, Austria 
had acted without the instigation or 
encouragement of Germany; in fact, 
Germany had on two occasions moved 
to restrain Austria. It should be 
pointed out, however, that about this 
time Germany had secured what 
seemed to be very thorough-going con¬ 
trol over Turkish foreign policy, and 
was bringing to completion her nego¬ 
tiations and activities in regard to the 
Bagdad railroad. Hence, Germany 
was not likely to view with equanim¬ 
ity any increase of Russian activity in 
the Balkans, to say nothing of the 
Russian desire to obtain control of 
Constantinople and the Straits. Saz- 
onov was, of course, greatly alarmed 
at the growth of German influence 
over the Sublime Porte. 

The Assassination Plot 

he antagonism between Austria 
and Serbia tended to become 
acute early in 1914. In the spring of 
that year Dragutin Dimitrievitch, 
chief of the intelligence division of the 
Serbian general staff, decided, with a 
number of Serbian plotters, that the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir ap¬ 
parent to the Austrian throne, must 
be assassinated before he could insti¬ 


tute liberal reforms in Bosnia and Her¬ 
zegovina. Franz Ferdinand had 
planned a triune monarchy to give 
more liberties to Austrian Serbs. A 
number of young Bosnian adventurers 
were enlisted in the plot, trained in 
pistol marksmanship and the throwing 
of bombs by Serbian military authori¬ 
ties at Belgrade, and then sent, with 
the connivance of the Serbian authori¬ 
ties, to Sarajevo in Bosnia where they 
awaited the impending visit of the 
Archduke. 

When this information concerning 
the complicity of Dimitrievitch was 
first made public by a Serbian histor¬ 
ian, Stanojevic, in 1923, it was 
believed that the Serbian civil govern¬ 
ment itself was innocent of this knowl¬ 
edge. But at the tenth anniversary 
of the outbreak of the World War in 
1924, Luba Jovanovitch, a member of 
the Serbian cabinet in 1914, exultantly 
boasted that the Serbian civil govern¬ 
ment was in possession of the facts 
regarding the plot nearly a month be¬ 
fore the assassination was consum¬ 
mated, but the Serbian government did 
nothing of significance to suppress the 
plot or to warn Austria. 

The Serbian government, hoping 
that the secret in regard to the collu¬ 
sion of the Serbian military and civil 
authorities in the plot for the assassi¬ 
nation of the Archduke might die with 
its author, attempted during the war 
to secure the assassination of Dimi¬ 
trievitch, and, failing in this; was able 
in 1917 to execute him on a trumped 
up charge of treason. 

Austria entertained at the time of 
the assassination a strong conviction 
of the collusion of the Serbian govern¬ 
ment in this plot, and acted on this 
supposition, though as an actual mat¬ 
ter of fact the Austrian committee of 
investigation was unable in July, 19145 
to find any infallible evidence in proof 
of this contention, beyond the arming » 
of the assassins in Serbia, the treach¬ 
ery of the Serbian frontier guards in 
passing the assassins on into Bosnia, 
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COLONEL ENVER BEY 

Enver Bey ( 1882 - 1922 ) was a foremost leader 
of the Young Turks, tn Julv, 1913 , he recov¬ 
ered Adrianople from the Bulgarians, to whom 
it had been ceded by the Treaty of London. 

and the enthusiasm of the Serbian 
press and patriotic societies in regard 
to the assassination and the assassins. 

Poincard at St. Petersburg 

he assassination of the Archduke 
on June sS, 1914, shocked and 
startled the various European chan¬ 
celleries. The tension had been high 
in the international situation in the 
spring of 1914, and the murder of the 
Austrian heir was recognized by most 
foreign offices as likely to create a 
serious crisis in diplomatic affairs. In 
general, there was a fairly common 
feeling throughout Europe that the 
assassination had been an atrocious 
act, and that Austria would be justi¬ 
fied in taking rather a severe attitude 
towards Serbia. Sometime earlier 
Poincare had arranged for a visit to 
Russia in July, 1914, and this trip 
was executed as planned. Poincard 
exploited the visit primarily for pur¬ 
poses of stiffening the Russian deter¬ 


mination to prevent any strong Aus- 
trian action in the Serbian crisis. 

Poincard was most enthusiastically 
welcomed at St. Petersburg. He did 
everything possible to strengthen the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, and urged 
the Russians to be firm in their atti¬ 
tude towards the Serbian situation. 
He also assumed a somewhat menac¬ 
ing attitude towards the Austrian am¬ 
bassador to St. Petersburg. 

Poincare’s visit to St. Petersburg 
took place before either he or the Rus¬ 
sians had any specific knowledge of the 
nature of the impending Austrian ulti¬ 
matum to Serbia. Yet the long post¬ 
ponement of a definitive statement of 
the presumably Austrian punitive ac¬ 
tion in regard to Serbia had aroused 
the suspicion of both the French and 
the Russians that something ominous 
was in the air. At this early date 
Poincard gave Russia a free hand to 
act in the Serbian crisis, and promised 
full French aid before either he or Saz- 
onov knew the specific terms of the 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. The 
Kaiser has been frequently, and not 
unjustly, condemned for giving Aus¬ 
tria a blank check in regard to Serbia 
on July slh. But it should be indi¬ 
cated, in frankness and candor, that 
this was exactly what Poincare gave 
during his St. Petersburg visit to Rus¬ 
sia. Largely as a result of Poincares 
visit, the Russian militarists gained 
the upper hand over the pacific party 
at the court. Russian preparations for 
the war began July 24, and we may 
now accept as accurate the conclusion 
of the scholarly Frenchman, Alfred 
Fabre-Luce, that after Poincare's visit 
to St. Petersburg there was only a 
very slight chance that a European 
war could be averted. , 

Austria Resolves to Punish Serbia 

own to the time of the assassina¬ 
tion of the Archduke, active Aus¬ 
trian intervention in Serbian affairs 
had been prevented by the opposition 
of the moderates in the Austro-Hnn* 
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garian ministry particularly Count 
Tisza, the Hungarian premier, and by 
the adverse attitude of Germany 
towards any open aggression against 
Serbia. The assassination of the 
Archduke brought the matter to a 
crisis. The Vienna authorities, civil 
and military, quickly came to the deci¬ 
sion that the Serbian menace could no 
longer be ignored, and Count Tisza 
was soon won over. The investigation 
of the assassination plot by Dr. Fried¬ 
rich von Wiesner was the chief factor 
in converting Tisza. The attitude of 
Germany in the crisis had, of course, 
to be ascertained by the Austrians, 
and on July 5 a letter from Francis 
Joseph was delivered to the Kaiser, 
setting forth the Austrian grievances 
against Serbia and stressing the fact 
that the Austrian Empire could not be 
kept intact without immediate and 
vigorous action against this south 
Slavic state The Kaiser, who had 


earlier been frequently accused by 
Austro-Hungarian ministers of special 
partiality and friendliness towards 
Serbia, was now alaimed about the 
future of Austria-Hungary, with which 
the destinies of the German Empire 
were so closely linked. He was also 
shocked and doubtless somewhat 
frightened by the assassination of the 
Archduke, with whom the Kaiser was 
personally friendly, and whose dynas¬ 
tic fortunes were so closely related to 
the House of Hohenzollem. Conse¬ 
quently, after consultation with his 
chancellor and the foreign office on 
July Si the Kaiser made the following 
momentous decision: “Austria may 
judge what is to be done to clear up 
her relations with Serbia; whatever 
Austria’s decision may turn out to be, 
Austria can count with certainty upon 
it that Germany will stand behind her 
as an ally and a friend.” 

The Austrians delayed the sending 



CROWD OUTSIDE THE SUBLIME PORTE DURING THE YOUNG TURK 

COUP D’ETAT 

Reconstruction of the Turkish Empire and complete Turkiftcation of its peoples were the 
objects of the political organization known as the Young Turks. Their secret Committee of 
Union and Progress was formed in 1905, Colonel Enver Bev holding the foremost place in it 
In February, 1913, by a sudden coup d'etat they overthrew the. Kiamil cabinet nominally 
01 er the question of the surrender of Adrianople, and with but little unrest set up a Young 

Turk government in its place. 
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of their ultimatum to Serbia until July 
23. The delay was due to the neces¬ 
sity of converting Tisza to the war 
policy, by securing proof of official Ser- 
bian complicity in the assassination 
as the result of a study of the facts by 
an Austrian committee headed by Dr. 
von Wiesner. This committee was un¬ 
able to find such precise proof as we 
now possess. But the general atti¬ 
tude of the Serbian government, the 
conduct of the Serbian press, and 
other symptoms, demonstrated the al¬ 
ready well-known fact that the Ser¬ 
bian state was countenancing the na- 



BARON IZVQLSKI, 1856-1916 

Russian diplomat, represented the Tsar at the 
Vatican, in Tokyo, Copenhagen and else¬ 
where. Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1906- 
1910, Ambassador to France, 1910 on. Died 
in Paris, August 16, 1919 Plotted with 
Poincare to start the World War. 

From Ludwigs “Jnfv, 1914,” couitesy 
G. P, Putnam's Sons. 


tionalistic and the patriotic movements ' 
which had produced the assassination. 
The Austrian government resolved j 
that tliis time they would thoroughly j 
dispose of the Serbian nuisance, what 
ever the consequences. The Austrian j 
army was partially mobilized on the 
Serbian boundary on July 25, six ' 
Lours after a Serbian mobilization or¬ 
der had been issued. Austria declared 
war on Serbia on July 28. The Serbian 
army was also ordered mobilized some 
three hours before the Serbian reply 
to the ultimatum had been sent to the 
Austrian officials. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Austrians were determined upon a pu¬ 
nitive expedition into Serbia, unless 
Serbia acquiesced to the ultimatum, 
but the German civil government dis¬ 
tinctly wanted the conflict localized, 
and limited to a punishment of Serbia. 
This is in sharp contrast to the policy 
of Poincare and the Russians, which 
was clearly based upon the desire to 
bring about a general European war, 
without which the Franco-Russian am¬ 
bitions could not have been m any way 
satisfied. The distinction between the 
type of war contemplated by Austria 
and Germany and that envisaged by 
France and Russia is of the utmost 
importance in assessing the relative 
responsibility of these various powers 
for the general cataclysm which began 
during the first week in August, 19x4. 

While every friend of peace might 
well wish that Austria had accepted 
the terms of the Serbian reply to her 
ultimatum, yet no one can with any 
propriety criticize her for not doing 
so. Serbia rejected the really impor¬ 
tant demands made by Austria. 

Russia Precipitates the World War 

firti e action of Russia following the 
VIU Austrian ultimatum to Serbia was 
prompt and decisive, though it cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that Rus¬ 
sia had little moral ground either ex¬ 
press or implied for interfering with 
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Austria’s plan to punish Serbia. In 
19x1 Russia had proposed to the 
Turks a protective alliance against the 
Balkan states if Turkey would open 
the Straits to Russia. This destroys 
the “Big Brother to the Serbs” argu¬ 
ment used by Russia in 1914 to jus¬ 
tify intervention against Austria to 
protect Serbia. Russia had encour¬ 
aged the Serbian plotters to continue 
their intrigues against Austria, and 
had even furnished the Serbians with 
munitions for the impending conflict. 
Hence, Russia was herself culpable in 
regard to the Serbian plot to assassin¬ 
ate the Archduke, and in a general 
way was fully aware of the Serbian 
guilt. Indeed, certain members of 
the Russian high command in 1914 
seem to have been apprised of the 
Serbian plot to murder the Archduke 
and to have advised going ahead with 
it. There is no evidence that the Rus¬ 
sian civil government knew of the plot, 
though Izvolski may have known of it. 

The Russian militarists, after the 
impetus and advantage they had 
gained from Poincard’s visit and en¬ 
couragement, were in full command 
of the situation at St. Petersburg, and 
they had a most enthusiastic and ag¬ 
gressive aide in Izvolski at the French 
capital. Izvolski in these crucial days 
presided over the negotiations between 
St. Petersburg and Paris. When the 
court and military circles were in¬ 
formed of the terms of the Austrian 
ultimatum Sazonov exclaimed, “This 
is the European War!” Widespread 
preparatory military measures were 
ordered on July 24, the day that Rus¬ 
sia learned the nature of the ultima¬ 
tum. A partial mobilization was be¬ 
gun on the 26th, general mobilization 
ordered on the 29th, revoked and then 
reordered on the 30th. All of this 
came before there had been any evi¬ 
dence of German or Austrian military 
activity threatening a European war, 
and when diplomatic negotiations for 
a peaceful settlement were in full 
swing. 



EMPEROR WILLIAM II 

From Iiis accession as German emperor in 
18R8 until his abdication, November 9, 1918, 
William II apparent!} aimed to promote the 
peace of Europe. Yet he sometimes uttered 
ill-considered statements which alarmed the 
enemies of Germany. This photograph was 
taken in 1913. 

Photo, Voigt 

There can be no question that the 
Russian militarists were as determined 
to bring about a general European 
conflict as was Austria to invade Ser¬ 
bia. The Tsar was a well-intentioned 
ruler, but vacillating and confused in 
the face of the impending calamity. 
Grand Duke Nicholas and the strong¬ 
est element in the court group were 
extremely enthusiastic for war, as in 
general were the military circles, 
though there is some evidence that the 
minister of war, Sukhomlinov, lost his 
nerve in the face of the crisis. It was 
for a time believed the Russian foreign 
minister, Sazonov, was really in favor 
of mediation. The marshalling of the 
evidence in the important book by 
Gunther Frantz and in Baron Schill¬ 
ing’s diary, has established the fact 
that Sazonov had, by the time of 
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Poincare’s departure from St. Peters¬ 
burg, become thoroughly converted iO 
the aggressive attitude. Throughout 
the critical period of the last two 
weeks in July he was aligned with the 
military party in the Russian capital. 

The zeal of Izvolski in Paris for a 
European war was matched among the 
Russians only by that of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas at home. 

Russia was the first country to take 
steps which inevitably led to war, with 
the Russians fully conscious that their 
acts would unavoidably produce a gen¬ 
eral European war. The final Rus- 
sion general mobilization order was 
sent out July 30 at 6 p. m. The Rus¬ 
sians themselves recognized that this 
actually and technically meant the be¬ 
ginning of the European war. General 
Dobrorolski, chief of the mobilization 
division of the Russian army in 1914, 
has himself written: 

“This (the mobilization order) once 
fixed there is no way backwards. This 
step settles automatically the begin¬ 
ning of war. The affair now began 
irretrievably. The order was already 
well known in all the larger cities of 
our huge country. No change was 
possible. The prologue of the great 
historic drama had begun.” 

The World War, then, actually be¬ 
gan on July 30 at 6 p. m. This was 
forty-seven hours before Germany or¬ 
dered general mobilization on August 
x at 5 p. m, 

In the same way that Russia was 
the first country to take the step which 
made war unavoidable, France was 
the first country actually to declare 
herself for war. At 1 a. m. on the 
morning of August 1, Izvolski tele¬ 
graphed to St. Petersburg that “the 
French war minister has informed me, 
in hearty high spirits, that the govern¬ 
ment is firmly determined upon war.” 
This was sixteen hours before Ger¬ 
many declared war on Russia and 
two and a half days before Germany 
declared war on France. 


France Encourages Russia 
ost of the dispatches exchanged 
between the French government 
and the Russian government at St. 
Petersburg on the subject of the mili¬ 
tary measures are now available. 
There is not a single telegram in this 
collection which reveals any serious 
French effort to restrain the Russian 
military activity. At a secret meeting 
on the night of July 29, the French 
authorities decided to support the 
Russian mobilization. In fact, the 
most important telegram was one sent 
by Izvolski on July 30, stating that 
the French minister of war had sug¬ 
gested that the Russians might well 
speed up their fatal military prepara¬ 
tions, but should be as secretive about 
this activity as possible, so that more 
time might be gained upon Germany. 
It was important that no open incite¬ 
ment or excuse be given to the Ger¬ 
mans for counter-mobilization on their 
part, and no cause for alarm or re¬ 
straint be presented to England. In 
a number of important telegrams Iz¬ 
volski described to his home govern¬ 
ment the high enthusiasm of the 
French government and military cir¬ 
cles with respect to the impending war. 
As shown above, on August 1, Izvol¬ 
ski telegraphed home that the French 
ministry had revealed lo him their 
great exuberance and enthusiasm over 
the final decision for war, and asked 
him to request the Russian govern¬ 
ment to direct their military activities 
against Germany rather than Austria. 
And at this same time Izvolski was 
joyously and enthusiastically admit¬ 
ting his part by openly boasting: 
“C’est ma guerre.” (“It is my warl”) 
During the war the French persist¬ 
ently called attention to the order of 
July 30, directing the withdrawal of 
the frontier troops in certain sections 
to a line about six miles back of the 
Franco-German boundary. As the 
French patrols were left at the border 
posts, so that they could detect any 
aggressive advances on the part of 
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Germany, which in fact had not yet 
mobilized at all, this movement of 
French troops did not in any way 
whatever reduce the military efficiency 
of the French defenses against Ger¬ 
man invasion. The border patrols 
were in a position to report any ad¬ 
vance movement of German troops, 
and the French armies could have 
marched over the intervening six miles 
in little over an hour. As a matter 
of fact, this withdrawal was a positive 
aid to French military preparations, 
as the French carried on extensive 
preparatory activities back of the 
screen of die six-mile line out of sight 
of the Germans. In some sectors it 
was strategically necessary to with¬ 
draw the troops in order to get them 
out of the way of defensive shell-fire. 
The whole thing was primarily a pic¬ 
turesque gesture to aid Sir Edward 
Grey and the “strong” members of 
the English cabinet in convincing the 
English Parliament and people of the 


pacific and defensive attitude of 
France. It is also necessary to re¬ 
member that the withdrawal gesture 
was further designed to produce a 
favorable opinion of French official ac¬ 
tion in the minds of the French and 
Italian people, in order that the 
French might rally loyally and' the 
Italians refuse to join Austria and 
Germany. 

The French authorities would prob¬ 
ably have encountered some difficulty 
if they had gone through the usual 
constitutional process of putting up the 
matter of the declaration of war to 
the Chamber of Deputies, but this 
Poincare and his associates carefully 
avoided. The ministry itself deter¬ 
mined independently upon war, and. 
after its precipitation, endeavored with 
success to justify their acts to the 
Chamber. It needs to be pointed out 
here that France even went beyond 
the obligations of the Franco-Russian 
military convention. This promised 



VICTIMS OF THE TRAGEDY THAT PRECIPITATED THE GREAT WAR 

Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian to P n e "^hroneacccmpaniedbyhisw«e, 
paid a visit to Serajevo, the chief town of Bosnia, on June 28, 19J4. Un tneir wa> to tnq 
Tmvti Hall a bomb was thrown into their car; this the archduke himself threv avaj on w 
the" roadwhe re Tt cxpfo de d? When thev had left the Town Hall, only two or three immfeB 
after this photograph P was taken, a Bosnian high-school student fired two shots at the rvySl 

pair, instantly killmg them both. 

Photo, 11'alter Tarnch 
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RAYMOND POINCARE, 1860-1934 

Premier and Foreign Minister, 1912 Pres of 
France, 1918-1920. Premier 1922-1924, 1926- 
1929. Born in Bar-le-Duc, August 20, i860, 
he saw France’s humiliation, 1870-1871 as a 
boy, and devoted Ins life to obtaining ven¬ 
geance on German!. 

French aid only in the event of a prior 
Austrian or German general mobiliza¬ 
tion against Russia, whereas in 1914 
Russia had ordered full mobilization 
before either Germany or Austria had 
ordered mobilization against Russia. 
France was not technically obliged to 
aid Russia in 1914 under the terms of 
the military convention. This fact 
probably made Poincare all the more 
loath to put the matter of the declara¬ 
tion of war before the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Germany Tries to Restrain Austria 

s soon as Germany discovered that 
Austria was determined to go 
ahead with the Serbian campaign, the 
Berlin authorities began a feverish, but 
belated, effort to prevent involving all 
the great powers in war. 

The activities of the German gov¬ 
ernment from July 27 to 30 were con¬ 
centrated upon this restraint of 
Austria, upon the effort to delay the 


Russians in the matter of intervention 
in the Austro-Serbian affair, and upon 
cooperation with Sir Edward Grey 
with the aim of bringing about dis¬ 
cussions and negotiations between 
Russia and Austria. These efforts 
failed. The Russian military group, 
now in undisputed control of Rus¬ 
sia, refused to be turned aside from 
their determination upon war. Like¬ 
wise the Austrian authoiities, equally 
set upon going ahead with the punish¬ 
ment of Serbia, refused to heed the 
Kaiser's admonitions, and even de¬ 
clined to answer his telegrams contain¬ 
ing the offer of mediation. By July 30 
the Berlin authorities became highly 
alaimed at the prospect of war, and 
Bethmann-Hollweg sent insistent tele¬ 
grams, warning Austria that unless she 
delayed or abated her policy in Serbia 
the responsibility for a European war 
might be laid upon her shouldeis. On 
the same day the Kaiser exclaimed in 
exasperation thaL he and his Chan¬ 
cellor “had been asses” to put their 
necks into a noose through the blank 
check given to Austria on July 6. 
That the Geiman militarists were, 
however, in sympathy and collusion 
with the Austrian war party is appar¬ 
ent from telegrams sent by Von 
Moltke to Hotzendorf at the height c 
the crisis, urging Conrad to stand fim 
in his aggressive attitude in spite (1 
the pressure for mediation and pec'* 
by tire Kaiser and Bethmann-Hollwc i 
But the civil government was still fc 
control at Berlin. Moltke’s attitude 
was no reflection of German official 
policy. 

It is now known that the Austrian 
authorities viewed this German inter¬ 
cession for peace and mediation with 
hostility, and were thoroughly deter¬ 
mined that nothing short of British 
intervention would turn them aside 
from the long awaited opportunity to 
discipline Serbia and get the Balkan 
situation under control. What Ger¬ 
many might have done still further in 
the way of attempting to restrain Aus- 
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tria cannot be said, as by this time the 
Russian mobilization had been or¬ 
dered. As soon as this had been dis¬ 
covered by the Germans, the only 
feasible German strategic policy was 
to warn Russia that the continuation 
of Russian mobilization must be fol¬ 
lowed by a German declaration of war, 
a thing which the Russians from the 
beginning had known would be the 
case. 

The Kaiser’s rapid and definite 
effort to hold up the Russian general 
mobilization stands out in sharp con¬ 
trast to the complete absence of any 
such attempt on the part of Poincard. 
Also the admitted perturbation, if not 
dismay, of the Kaiser in signing the 
war order was something far different 
from the exuberance and enthusiasm 
of Izvolski and of Poincare and his 
associates when they recognized that 
the war was on at last. 

Grey Puts England Into the War 

s to England, it seems certain 
that, along with Germany, she 
was one of the two great powers in¬ 
volved in active conflict in August, 
1914, which desired to preserve peace 
in the crisis. But she was definitely 
committed to France and Russia al¬ 
though Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
had repeatedly denied this when ques¬ 
tioned in the House of Commons. If 
Germany had not invaded Belgium, 
but had merely defended herself on the 
western front against French invasion, 
it is possible that the English cabinet 
would not have been able to enter the 
war. 

The delicate and embarrasing sit¬ 
uation in which the imminence of war 
placed the British cabinet, some of the 
most eminent members of which re¬ 
signed rather than participate in any 
declaration of war, was suddenly re¬ 
moved by what was for Asquith and 
Grey the heaven-sent episode of the 
German invasion of Belgium. The 
actual invasion saved them from a 
crisis by arousing British indignation, 


and it put the country fairly solidly 
behind the government in support of 
intervention on behalf of the Entente. 
It should be pointed out, however, 
that on two earlier occasions, namely, 
in 1870 and 1887, the British govern¬ 
ment and British opinion had re¬ 
pudiated any idea of a treaty obliga¬ 
tion of Great Britain to protect the 
existing neutrality of Belgium. Eng¬ 
land had also, in "the decade before the 
war, made repeated, if futile, efforts 
to secure Belgian consent to the land¬ 
ing of British troops on Belgian soil in 
the event of war between the Triple 
Entente and the Triple Alliance. Fur¬ 
ther, Grey coldly rejected the German 
proposal to keep out of Belgium if 
England would remain neutral. It 
should also be emphasized that the 
conduct of Great Britain during the 
World War was scarcely in line with 
what would naturally have been ex¬ 
pected of a country which entered the 
conflict primarily to sanctify the cause 
of neutral rights, international law and 
international obligations. She coerced 
Greece into entering the war by meth¬ 
ods comparable to those used by Ger¬ 
many in Belgium, and her procedure 
with respect to the international law 
of blockade, contraband and continu¬ 
ous voyage constituted most flagrant 
violations of the war period. 

Responsibility for the World War 
taly, along with Belgium, may be 
freed of any responsibility whatso¬ 
ever for the outbreak of the war. 
Italy, after the war had actually 
started, considered which group of 
combatants seemed likely to offer the 
most favorable opportunities and re¬ 
sults from aid and intervention, and 
joined the Entente because she felt 
she had the most to gain thereby. 
Nevertheless, in the crisis of July, 
19x4, she was distinctly favorable to 
peace. 

It is true that Austria rejected all- 
schemes for arbitration which looked 
to any intervention* of other powers in 
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ter treatment of Serbia, but it is 
equally true that the Russians were 
as determined and precipitate in re¬ 
gard to their mobilization in defense 
of Serbia. Sazonov categorically an¬ 
nounced at the outset that Russia 
would tolerate no restraint. And 
France and Russia refused Grey’s pro¬ 
posal to submit the Austro-Russian 
dispute to meditation. Germany ac¬ 
tually accepted and promoted Grey’s 
two latest proposals which he ad¬ 
mitted were better than his original 
conference plan. It would appear that 
the immediate responsibility for the 
war was to be assigned to Serbia, 
though her action in producing the 
assassination of the Archduke would 
have had little European significance 
without the aggressive intervention of 
Russia encouraged by Poincare. 

After the Russian mobilization on 
July 30 the declarations of war came 
inevitably and as a mere matter of 
form. Germany demanded that Russia 


countermand her mobilization. After 
waiting twice the prescribed period and 
receiving no reply from Russia, Ger¬ 
many declared war on Russia on Au¬ 
gust 1. Germany then approached 
France with an appeal for French neu¬ 
trality, but was rebuffed. Then Ger¬ 
many declared war on France on 
August 3, two days after the French 
leaders had decided for war. On Au¬ 
gust 4 Germany invaded Belgium. 
Germany had offered to keep out of 
Belgium if England would remain neu¬ 
tral, but Grey refused even to discuss 
the proposition. So England declared 
war on Germany on August 4, using 
the Belgian pretext to cover up Grey’s 
commitments to France and Russia. 
On August 6, Austria-Hungary de¬ 
clared war on Russia. It is significant 
that, in spite of her alleged pr imar y 
interest in checking Austrian aggres¬ 
sion against Serbia, Russia did not de¬ 
clare war on Austria-Hungary, but 
mobilized first against Germany. 
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Tenth Era of our record is that wherein we are still 
ill, living, the era which has seen within a quarter of a cen- 
tury two of the most devastating wars in the history 
of mankind. World War I raged for four years and a hundred 
days. It devastated a vast area of Europe, and it wrecked the 
entire nineteenth-century outlook upon life. The world strug¬ 
gled with the problem of reconstruction for twenty-one years 
until it went down in failure with the start of World War II. 
For six years the world was engulfed by a war more terrible 
in its devastation than that of 1914. And once again, man¬ 
kind is faced with the necessity of rebuilding. It is to be hoped 
that the lessons that were learned between I9r8 and 1939 
will bear fruit in subsequent years; that men and nations 
will find the foundations of permanent world peace. It is still 
too soon to tell. 
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1914 Aug. 3 ! Germans invade Belgium. 

” 7 : Fall of Liege. 

” 23 : Japan declares war. Battle of 
Mons. Fall of Namur. 

Russian invasion of East Prussia; dis¬ 
aster of Tannenberg. Russian Invasion 
of Galicia. 

” 28 : Fall of Longwy; retreat continues. 

Serbians repulse Austrians, invade Bosnia. 

Sept. 6 : Fiench counter-offensive begins; 
battle of Marne forcing German retire¬ 
ment, and developing ( 13 ) into battle 
of the Aisne. German line stabilized. 

Russians capture Lemberg. 

Oct.: First German invasion of Poland held 
up on the Vistula. 

” 10 : Fall of Antwerp and ( 16 ) of 
Ostend. 

” 19 : Belgians at Nieuport. 

” 20 : Battles of Arras and Vpres begin. 

Nov. 1 : Battle of Coronel. 

Britain declares war on Turkey. 

Second German thrust in Poland held up 
on the Vistula. 

Dec. 8 : Battle of Falkland Islands. 

Russo-Turkish campaign begins in Cau¬ 
casus. 

1915 Jan.: Third German thrust in Poland. 

Russian victories in the Caucasus. 

Feb.: Foujth German thrust nariowly es¬ 
capes disaster at Prasnytz, 

Turkish attack on Suez Canal shattered. 

British naval attack on Dardanelles opens. 

German submarine war on commerce. 

Match; Russian advance in Galicia; 
Przemysl taken. 

Failure of naval 1 attack in Dardanelles. 

Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 

April: Russians penetrate Carpathian 

passes. 

Second battle of Ypres. First use of 
poison gas. 

British troops force landing on Gallipoli. 

May: Mackensen opens German offensive in 
Galicia. Russian line driven back to 
Przemysl by the end of the month. 

Sinking of the Lusitania. 

Italy declares war on Austria. 

June: Conquest of German South-West 
Africa. 

Fall of Przemysl and Lemberg (Galicia). 

July: German advance in Poland, on War¬ 
saw, 

Aug.: Russians abandon Warsaw. 

British landing at Suvla Bay; surprise 
fails. 

Mesopotamia: British occupy Kut el- 
Amara. 

Germans take Kovno and Brest Litovsk. 

Sept.; Battle of Loos. 

Oct.: Bulgaria declares war on Serbia, 

French and British troops occupy Salonica. 

Nov.: Serbia overrun by Bulgars, Aus¬ 
trians and Germans. 

Deo.: British force isolated at Kut. 

British evacuate Gallipoli. 

1916 Jan.: Russian advance in Caucasus. 

Feb.: Russians take Erzerum. 

” 21 : First German blow at Verdun; 
French lines driven in; thrust stopped 
on 26 th. 

March 2 - 14 : Second drive at Verdun. 

April 9 — 12 : Third drive at Verdun. 

Relieving farce fails to reach Kut; sur¬ 
render. 

Rehellion in Ireland fails. 

May 3 -June 6 ; Fouajh battle of Verdun 

May: Austrian thrust in the Trentino, 

“ Battle of Jutland. 

June: Last German effort before Verdun 
fails. 

Russians open great offensive in Galicia; 
Austria abandons Trentino adventure. 


1916 Arab revolt under Shcrif of Hejaz de¬ 

clares Arabian independence. 

July: Allied offensive opens in the west- 
British begin battle of the Somme, 
Russian successes in Galicia. 

Aug.: Rumania enters the war and drives 
through Carpathian passes into Tran, 
sylvania. Russian progress in Galicia 
checked. 

Sept.: Rumanians pushed back by German 
offensive. Mackensen invades the 
Dobruja. 

Oct.: German invasion of Rumania ad¬ 
vances, but is stoutly resisted. 

Nov.: Mackensen forces Danube, compell¬ 
ing Rumanian retreat. 

Serbians and French capture Monastir. 

Dec.: Fall of Bukarest; Rumanians con¬ 
fined to Moldavia. 

1917 Jan,: Allies reject German peace overtures. 

Feb.: Turks cleared from Kut. 

March: British in Bagdad. Advance on 
Palestine from Egypt held up at Gaza. 

Constitutional revolution in Russia; 
Nicholas II abdicates ( 15 ). 

April: United States declare war on Ger¬ 
many. 

Vimy Ridge stormed; French gain footing 
on Chemin des Dames. 

May: Continuous development of submarine 
campaign. 

Russian army Undermined by Bolshevik 
teaching. 

June: Constantine abd.; Venizelist govern¬ 
ment. 

July: Brussilov with loyal troops opens 
desperate offensive in Galicia; wrecked 
by disloyal troops. Russia ceases to 
count. 

Aug.: Desperate Rumanian stand against 
Mackensen. 

Sept.: German advance in Baltic provinces. 

Oct.: French master Chemin des Dames. 

Germans shatter Italian center at Capo- 

„ retto; Italian retreat, pursued by Aus¬ 
trians, turns to bay on the Piave. 

Nov.: Lenin overthrows Kerensky govern¬ 
ment: Bolshevik domination in Russia. 

Dec.: Allen by occupies Jerusalem. 

1918 Jam-Feb.: Preparations for decisive strug- 

gle. 

March: Russo-German treaty of Brest 
Litovsk. 

Foch appointed commander of Allied 
armies. 

April: American troops arriving. 

Zeebrugge wholly and Ostend partly 
scaled. ’ 

May: American troops in fighting line. 

June: Failure of last Austrian offensive on 
Piave. 

July 13 : German thrust across the Marne. 

” 18 : Foch opens victory offensive, 

German withdrawal begins. 

Aug, o: British join offensive on French 
left. Additional offensives develop con¬ 
tinuously to left and right. 

Sept. British penetrate Ilindenburg line; 
Germans evacuate St. Mihicl, taken by 
Americans. 

” 13 : Allied offensive against Bulgars. 

" 30 ; Armistice dictated to Bulgars. 

Oct.; Cambrai taken; Lille and Douai 
evacuated. 

” 23 : Rout of Austrians on Italian front. 

Decisive defeat and surrender of Turkish 
army in Mesopotamia. 30 ! Armistice 
dictated, 

Nov. 3 : Austrians use for armistice. Battle 
of Sambre. 7 : Americans enter Sedan. 
9 : flight of Kaiser; German provisions) 
government. 

” 11 : Armistice. 



CHAPTER 33 


WORLD WAR I: 
1914—1918 


he Central powers entered upon 
the Great War with a confident 
expectation of rapid and de¬ 
cisive victory, for which there was no 
small warrant apart from certain mis¬ 
calculations. In the first place, the 
presumption was that at least in the 
initial stages they would have to deal 
with only two powers that counted, 
France and Russia, one on the west 
and the other on the east, while on 
the north and on the south they were 
secure. Holding the interior lines, and 
provided with a network of strategic 
railways, they could mass troop! on 
either front and transfer them from 
one to the other in overwhelming force 
as circumstances might demand; 
whereas the French and the Russians 
were each of them pinned to a single 
front. 

In the second place their own mili¬ 
tary machine—or that of the Germans, 
at least—was in perfect working 
order; those of France and Russia 
were not. It was barely ten years 
since the weakness of the Russian sys¬ 
tem had been revealed in the Japanese 
war, and there had been very recent 
revelations of defects in the French 
military administration. It was al¬ 
most certain that Russia would not be 
able to bring her full power into play 
for some months, which would give 
Germany time to clear France off the 
board. 

It would give time because one sec¬ 
tion of her frontier, where it marched 
with Belgium, was very nearly de¬ 
fenseless, so that it could be swiftly 
penetrated by a march through Bel¬ 
gium, whose neutrality, guaranteed by 
treaty, had been faithfully observed in 


the war of 1870 by both sides—but 
while several powers, including. Prus¬ 
sia, were then pledged to observe that 
neutrality, none were pledged to op¬ 
pose its violation in arms. The inva¬ 
sion of France through Belgium was 
an integral though unavowed part of 
the German plan. 

The German staff, however, had 
taken into consideration the possibility 
that Great Britain might, sooner or 
later, join with France and Russia. It 
was in itself improbable, since in the 
first place there was no treaty obliga¬ 
tion binding her to give armed support 
(as there was between Russia and 
France) to the other members of the 
Entente; secondly, there was a Liberal 
government in power, and Liberal gov¬ 
ernments were notoriously averse to 
war; thirdly, the critical position in 
Ireland would greatly strengthen the 
peace party. And if, after all, the war 
party should predominate, England’s 
military power was all but negligible; 
the German navy believed itself able 
to neutralize the naval power which a 
vociferous section of the British press 
had long been declaring to be totally 
inadequate for its task; and rebellion 
in Ireland, in South Africa and in 
India would tie her hands. 

Finally, the German government 
was assured that in the east the Cen¬ 
tral powers would be supported by 
Turkey, while it was extremely un¬ 
likely that any of the other Balkan 
states would come to the aid of Serbia; 
and it was highly improbable that 
Italy would desert the Triple Alliance, 
though she might deny any obligation 
to give it armed support It was not 
unreasonable, therefore, to anticipate 
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HOW EUROPE WAS DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF IN THE GREAT WAR 
This map of the belligerent European countries in the Great War .of 1914-18 shows lhat, in 
spite of the imposing numerical array of nations actually or nominally at war with the Central 
powers, the territorial discrepancy, especially at the beginning, was inconsiderable. Further¬ 
more, Germany held what are known as the "interior lines,” and could transfer forces from 
frort to front by a system of strategic railways. Hence she was not unjustified in counting 

on a speedy victory. 


that the war would be won for Ger¬ 
many before Christmas, and some opin¬ 
ions placed it before that, possibly in 
the early autumn. 

Opposed Views on War Guilt 

he German government had a solid 
Germany behind it; a Germany 
convinced that she was embarking on 
a war imposed upon herself in self- 
defense by the machinations of ene¬ 
mies who were awaiting their oppor¬ 
tunity to crush her. It is not easy to 
credit the imperial government itself 
with a similar belief, or that of Aus¬ 
tria. To the Entente powers it ap¬ 
peared quite simply that German mili¬ 
tarism had b.een consistently planning 
for years to force on them at the mo¬ 
ment of its own selection a war that 
should lay Europe prostrate before it, 
and should achieve for Germany what 
Napoleon I had attempted to achieve 
for himself. 


The flaw in the German plan lay in 
its miscalculation of factors which 
were not obvious. It was reckoned 
that the French would fight brilliantly 
to win but would go to pieces in the 
face of defeat; whereas when they 
were defeated they fought on as tena¬ 
ciously as ever. It was reckoned that 
Russia would only come slowly into 
action, and would be fully engaged in 
meeting the Austrian offensive; 
whereas before a month was over she 
was delivering an offensive on the east 
German front which, disastrously 
though it ended for her, was an in¬ 
valuable diversion for her allies in the 
west. It was reckoned that Belgium 
would give the German troops a free 
passage; resistance was hopeless, but 
the free passage was not given and, 
though Belgium paid the penalty for 
her heroic sacrifice, she impeded the 
rush while the Allies were reinforcing 
that front. Most fetal, however, was 
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the miscalculation of the part to be 
played by the British. 

own to the last moment the Brit¬ 
ish cabinet was divided, one sec¬ 
tion of it being convinced that if the 
European war could not be averted, 
honor and interest alike demanded 
British intervention; the other that 
there was no obligation of honor and 
that British interests would be best 
served by present neutrality. At the 
last moment the ranks were closed, 
not only in the cabinet but from end to 
end of the country, by the German in¬ 
vasion of Belgium. It was a breach 


of faith of a kind which, if it were 
tolerated, would render all treaties 
futile. Without that, Great Britain 
might and probably would have en¬ 
tered the war, but only in the face of 
a strong opposition at home from the 
Liberal and Labor benches and from 
the Iiish; by it Great Britain was 
rendered practically solid, and Ireland 
swung into line with Great Britain. 
Nor was it long before it was abun¬ 
dantly manifest that the Dominions 
would play their part zealously, that in. 
South Africa there remained only a 
fractional body of Boer intransigents, 
and that Indian loyalty was assured. 




ARRIVAL OF SIR JOHN FRENCH AND HIS STAFF AT BOULOGNE 
Hie moment it became evident that British intervention in the war was inevitable Field Marshal 
Sir John French was selected for the command of the British Expeditionary Force to be des¬ 
patched. On August 14, 1014, he landed with his staff at Boulogne— he can beidmttBed 
behind the officer in the center of this photograph of the occasion—and went to. the tfrencn 
army headquarters. Next day he visited Pans, and on Monday, August ij, leached Jus own 

headquarters at Le Cateau 
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Nor was this all, for the “decadent” 
fleet, providentially concentrated in 
home waters, had already been quietly 
stationed precisely where it was most 
wanted, so that fiom the first day of 
the war no German squadron or sur¬ 
face ship was able to appear upon the 
North Sea for any purpose except a 
hasty raid on the British coast, or an 
engagement with a British squadron 
from which it had to extricate itself 
and seek secmity in its own mine-de¬ 
fended ports before it should be anni¬ 
hilated by the arrival of an overwhelm¬ 
ing naval force. Moreover, from the 
first week of the war this contiol of the 
seas outside the Dardanelles and the 
Baltic enabled the British to carry 


across the Channel, not indeed without 
risk but without appreciable loss, 
. troops, munitions and other acces¬ 
sories to military operations, to the full 
extent of the country’s capacity for 
providing them; while it established at 
headquarters a complete confidence 
that dreams of a German invasion 
were chimerical, so that practically all 
the fully trained fighting force was 
available to take its place in the 
French fighting line. 

That foice was numerically insignifi¬ 
cant and was grievously lacking in the 
heavy-gun equipment required for the 
campaigning methods developed by the 
Germans; but in other respects it was 
astonishingly efficient, as was the or- 



FORT LONCIN, LIEGE, SHATTERED BY GERMAN SIEGE GUNS 
Bnahnont designed and superintended the Belgian defense of the valley of the Meuse, oomplrt- 
ing the fortification of Antwerp, Liege and Namur m 1884 - 86 . The principal feature was the 
cupola fort, carrying guns m domed turrets The method is open to criticism on tile 
that it cannot be concealed, provides a fixed target, and is liable to have its 
of gear: a lesson enforced by this view of a fort after the German heavy guns had dealt With 

it on August is, 1914 . 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 
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GENERAL SHAW AND HIS STAFF AFTER THE B'ATTLE OF MONS 
The first encounter between the British and German infantry occurred when the latter made 
their sudden attack on the British position at Mona; after heavy fighting, evacuation and re¬ 
treat proved for the British the only alternative to envelopment. A photograph, taken while 
the Germans were actually firing into and over the barricade at the top of this street at 
Frameries, shows General Shaw discussing operations with his staff after the battle. 


ganization which placed it in the field 
on the other side of the Channel within 
three weeks of the declaration of war. 
Great Britain even now for a time per¬ 
sistently declined to envisage the com¬ 
pulsory training and service which the 
experts had warned her would be 
needed in a European conflict. But 
even as matters stood the “expedi¬ 
tionary force” was twice the size of 
any British force which had taken part 
in any previous war; and the call to 
arms was answered by multitudes of 
volunteers, who were ready and fit to 
take the field in less than half the time 
that had been looked upon by the most 
optimistic as the minimum. And among 
these must be reckoned the recently 
organized and partly trained Terri¬ 
torial forces, whose terms of enroll¬ 
ment had exempted them from the ser¬ 
vice oversea fan which almost without 
exception they now volunteered. 


he neutrality of the small state of 
Luxemburg, as well as that of Bel¬ 
gium, was guaranteed, and was ignored 
to mamtainjhe continuity of the Ger¬ 
man line. J ahe Franco-German fron¬ 
tier was protected by a powerful line 
of fortresses, from Belgium at the gap 
between the Vosges and Switzerland 
(whose neutrality was not to be chal¬ 
lenged) to Longwy on the Belgium- 
Luxemburg frontier, by way of Nancy 
and Verdun. It was on this line that 
the attack was anticipated, and the 
French were in strength. North of 
this in Belgium lay the Ardennes, not 
a good country through which to de¬ 
liver an attack in force, though the 
French line was as a matter of course 
tenuous. The real German attack, 
therefore, was to be delivered across 
the Meuse on the weak line between 
Lille and Maubeuge, turning the 
French left and clearing the way for 
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a inarch on Paris, and taking the 
French army in the rear; the Allies 
being quite unconscious of the concen¬ 
tration upon this line. 

The plan would almost certainly 
have been carried out successfully but 
for the unexpected resistance of Bel¬ 
gium, which compelled the Germans 
to account for Liege and Namur before 
they could cross the French border. 
No one outside Germany had counted 
on the destructive effects of the Ger¬ 
man long-distance guns and high ex¬ 
plosives upon the best of fortifications 
constructed on the old lines; yet, 
though Liege itself fell on August 7, 
its satellite fortresses held the Germans 
up for another week. While the main 
Belgian forces were being pushed north 
upon Antwerp the main German col¬ 


umn advanced on Namur; though it 
was checked on the way, the bombard¬ 
ment opened on the 20th; Namur fell 
on the 23rd, though satellite forts held 
out for three days more. All the de¬ 
fenses had been blown to pieces, and 
of the Belgian southern army nothing 
was left. But by this time it was 
three weeks since the declaration of 
war, and the British army corps were 
already, on the 22nd, entrenching 
themselves on the French left, west 
and northwest of Charleroi through 
Mons. The Belgian resistance to the 
rush for turning the French flank had 
been crushed; but it had been main¬ 
tained just long enough to enable a 
new obstacle, the British expeditionary 
force, to take its place. 

To overwhelm or envelop that force 



MEN OF THE BRITISH NAVAL EXPEDITION SENT TO RELIEVE ANTWERP 
The German thrust southward towards Paris had left the Belgian forces isolated in the north of 
their country, where they gradually concentrated on Antwerp. The condition of the town was 
already precarious—the outer fortifications and an inner fort having en, on October 

4, the British Naval Division and a brigade of Marines were sent in by Winston Churchill tor 
strategical reasons that have been Questioned. This photograph shows a trench being dug at 

Vieux Dieu. 

Photo. Imperial War Museum 
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GENERAL VON KLUCK 
Alexander voti Kluck, who commanded the 
German force 9 at the battle of the Marne, was 
born in 1846 , and entered the Prussian army 
in 1865 , He served in the Austro-Prussian 
and Franco-Prussian wars and retired in 1916 . 

Photo, Record Press 

was now the immediate objective of 
the German command on the German 
right. While the British were en¬ 
trenching themselves the Germans 
were uncovering their right by thrust¬ 
ing the French on the Ardennes front 
back over the Meuse and forcing the 
retirement of their extreme flank on 
the Somme, so that on the 23rd Von 
Kluck, with four army corps, was able 
to make a frontal attack on the whole 
British line, at the same time threaten¬ 
ing to turn both its flanks. The 
frontal attack was actually held up, 
though Mons had to be evacuated, 
and it had become clear that retreat 
was the only alternative to envelop¬ 
ment. Next day (24th), therefore, 
the whole line fell back to a line run¬ 
ning west from Maubeuge, fighting 
heavy but effective rearguard actions 
both on its right and left, and again 
on the 25th to Le Cateau; where a 
desperate stand was made on the 26th 
which gave pause to the German on¬ 
slaught, so that on the 28 th the British 


were on a line from La F£re to Noyon. 
But for a second week the retreat was 
continued in conformity with the 
French retirement on the right, past 
the Marne, till the British force lay 
behind the Grand Morin, with its left 
extended by a new French force cover¬ 
ing Paris. 

For the armies on the Belgian front 
from Longwy to Charleroi, though not 
definitely pierced, had been swung 
back, hingeing on Longwy; and when 
Longwy fell on the 28th, Verdun be¬ 
came the hinge, the line falling back 
behind the Aisne and then the Mame 
until it lay from Paris on the west to 
the salient including Verdun on the 
east, from which point it remained un¬ 
shaken southeastward through Nancy 
to Belfort. 

It was at this moment that Germany 
committed her chief error of the war 
and lost her chance to win even before 
snowfall. The blunder was due to the 
incompetence of the German High 
Command and to the 'folly of the 
Kaiser in keeping an incompetent 
chief-of-staff in control after war broke 
out. In 1906 the Kaiser appointed as 
chief-of-staff General Helmuth von 
Moltke, nephew of the famous Prus¬ 
sian commander during the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870-71. He was not, 
like his uncle, an outstanding strate¬ 
gist, and he asked to be relieved of 
command when war broke out in 1914. 
In addition to lacking first-rate mili¬ 
tary intelligence, Von Moltke was a 
sick man in the summer of 1914. He 
had been to the spas to receive the 
"cure” three times in the spring of 
19x4, and was unable to arise from 
his chair without aid in the military 
conferences of July, 19x4. Such was 
the man who directed the execution of 
the Scblieffen plan, which called for 
a strategist of the highest order and 
a person of great energy and will¬ 
power. 

Von Moltke was quite unable to 
keep up with events at the front dur¬ 
ing the great German drive. At the. 
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moment when the Germans might 
readily have entered Paris and forced 
the English to leave France and Bel¬ 
gium, he sent out to the front with 
absolute power an inexperienced sub¬ 
ordinate, Lieutenant-colonel Hentsch. 
Hentsch was confused when he reached 
the front and was dismayed by the 
sight of carnage. He ordered a gen¬ 
eral retreat. The German field com¬ 
manders protested violently. Some 
threw their swords on the ground and 
several suggested that Hentsch be shot 
or imprisoned, but in the end they 
accepted his orders and the retreat 
began. This retreat is celebrated as 
the “victory” of the Marne. But the 
Allies did not win through the Paris 
“taxi army.” They won through von 
Moltke and Hentsch. Probably the 
ultimate responsibility must be as¬ 
signed to the Kaiser. Had von Moltke 
been replaced by Ludendorff or Hoff¬ 
mann in July, 19x4, Germany might 
have won the war by the autumn of 
1914. Von Moltke was replaced by 
another of the Kaiser’s favorites, Gen¬ 
eral von Falkenhayn, in December, 
1914. The Kaiser and Falkenhayn 


held Ludendorff and Hindenburg in 
leash until 1916, when it was too late 
to win the war by smashing military 
victories. 

On the 9th began the retreat of the 
German right, while Foch was deliver¬ 
ing a smashing attack on the weak¬ 
ened right center. On the 10th the 
whole line was in retreat, but it was 
an organized retreat covered by stub¬ 
bornly fought rearguard actions. On 
the 13 th the retirement from the 
Marne developed into the battle of the 
Aisne, which resulted immediately in 
the stabilizing of the German line 
westward from the Verdun salient 
across the front of Reims and Soissons, 
leaving them still in occupation of 
two-thirds of the French territory over 
which they had advanced. This was 
followed by a continuous struggle for 
the extension of both lines northward, 
past the front of Amiens and Arras, 
primarily for the envelopment of the 
opposing flank—an end attained by 
neither—till both reached the North 
Sea, so that from Ostend and Dunkirk 
to Belfort each presented an unbroken 
front with no flank to be turned, wh)> 



GERMAN ARTILLERY IN THE COASTWISE PURSUIT OF THE BELGIAN 

ARMY 

On October g Antwerp was evacuated, and, apart from 18,000 who escaped into Holland, the 
Belgian army retreated down the coast, eventually to form the left iving of the Allied forces 
which had by now worked their way almost to the sea in an attempt to outflank the Gertau* 
right- The final move by which the Germans countered this attempt waa their pursuit of the 
Belgians over the dunes, which by the iqth had given them the whole of the Bmgjau 

coast to the Yser 
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VON HINDENBURG ON THE EASTERN FRONT 
His outstanding military abilities and victories over the Russians 
early raised Paul von Hindenburg to the rank of German generalis¬ 
simo on the eastern front, where he is here seen at headquarters 
with his staff. In 1916 he received the appointment of chief of the 
general staff of the field array. 

Photo, Central News 


the occupation of Os- 
tend by the Germans 
gave them the -whole 
Belgian coast line. 

The hope of the 
Allies that they would 
carry their line up to 
Antwerp was foiled. 

The Belgian forces, 
penned in the north, 
had continued to 
hamper the German 
invasion of France by 
raids for which they 
were mercilessly pe¬ 
nalized, and the doom 
of Antwerp was 
sealed. With the help 
of a gallant but half- 
trained British force 
and British ships the 
Belgian troops were 
enabled to evacuate 
Antwerp before its 
fall on October xo, 
and to take up their 
position on the ex¬ 
treme left of the 
Allies, their front 
soon protected by 
ground submerged by 
the old device of 
opening the dykes, 
while the British held 
their grip on the famous Ypres sa¬ 
lient. 

In the course of the extending move¬ 
ment there was much hard fighting. 
Antwerp had already fallen before the 
British left was in front of La Bassee 
from which it failed to expel the Ger¬ 
mans, who occupied Lille next day. 
On October 16 die Germans were in 
Ostend, and on the 19 th the Allied 
line had been extended by French and 
Belgians up to Nieuport, covered from 
the sea by the guns of British moni¬ 
tors. 

The last phase of this struggle was 
the first battle of Ypres' and the battle 
of Arras. The German object in the 
latter was to snap the connection be¬ 


tween the French at Arras and the 
British to the north of them. It be¬ 
gan on the 20th, but though Arras 
was smashed by the German bombard¬ 
ment the French line held, while at 
the end of a week’s fighting the Ger¬ 
mans still held their position on the 
almost impregnable Vimy ridge. The 
battle for Ypres began on the 20th; 
its crisis came on the 31st when the 
Germans, making their greatest effort, 
were nevertheless repulsed at the end 
of a day during which the fray had 
rocked furiously backwards and for¬ 
wards. In the next three weeks tbe 
assaults were thrice renewed and thrice 
repulsed, in spite of greatly superior 
numbers and artillery, and the sta- 
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ABOARD THE GOEBEN 
At the beginning of the war French command 
of the Mediterranean drove the few German 
ctuisersinto Turkish wateis; among them the 
Goeben, aboard which the Kaiser and Enver 
Pasha are shown at Constantinople in ipi8. 

Photo, Abiahams, Devonjsmt 

bilizing of the two opposing lines from 
the North Sea to the Swiss frontier 
was completed. Until 1918 there was 
no advance of either line for more than 
a few miles upon a small sector of the 
front. 

On the western front, then, the first 
round of the great conflict was over 
before the end of November. The 
Central powers had delivered a very 
heavy blow, and remained in posses¬ 
sion of a very substantial area of 
enemy territory, while their own soil 
was intact; but their attempt to make 
that blow decisive had definitely failed. 
On the eastern front they had been 
less successful. 

Russian Advance in East Prussia 

a ccosDiNG to plan, Germany was to 
concentrate upon her own great 
offensive in the west, while holding 
in the east her own strongly protected 


frontier with its elaborate support of 
strategic railways. Russia, it was as¬ 
sumed, would not be ready to move 
for some time to come. 

Russian Poland formed a great sa¬ 
lient with East Prussia on the north 
Prussian Poland on the west and Aus¬ 
trian Poland or Galicia on the south. 
The whole was practically without 
frontier defense. Austria then was to 
invade Poland from Galicia, and at 
the same time to put Serbia out of 
action. But, as it happened, Russia 
had much stronger forces ready than 
was supposed, and some commanders 
of high ability; whereas, at the mo¬ 
ment, the German commander in East 
Prussia was incompetent and the Aus¬ 
trian command was extremely defec¬ 
tive. 

Consequently, while the Germans 
were trampling through Belgium the 
Russian northern army poured over 
the eastern bordeis of East Prussia, 
flinging the Germans back in rout to 
Konigsberg, and creating something 
like a panic in Berlin. The Geiman 
command was promptly transferred to 
Hindenburg, an old general, then of 
ho great reputation, with Ludendorff 
as his Chief of Staff. The Russian 
left pushed forward into the Ma¬ 
surian lakes, losing touch with the 
center, and there, in the last days of 
August, when the Anglo-French line 
was being rolled back towards Paris, 
was all but annihilated by Hinden¬ 
burg, in the tremendous disaster of 
Tanncnberg. East Prussia was saved, 
and the Russian main army had to fall 
back. It can hardly be doubted, how¬ 
ever, that the critical moment in the 
east reacted upon the force of the 
advance the Germans had undertaken 
on the western front. 

Serbians in Bosnia and Russians in Galicia 

fltiYEANWHiLE the Serbians had dealt 
Jwl faithfully with the Austrian 
punitory expedition, ejecting it from 
Serbia before the end of August, and 
proceeding to the invasion of Bosnia*, 
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here, however, they made no material 
advance, though there was some heavy 
fighting in September. But the Aus¬ 
trians had to be content with holding 
them up, since theii own offensive in 
southern Poland was being moie than 
cancelled by an unexpected Russian 
offensive in Galicia. Before the end 
of August the Russian armies were 
threatening its capital, Lemberg; at 
the beginning of September they in¬ 
flicted on the Austrians a rout only 
less overwhelming than the rout of 
Tannenberg, occupied Lemberg, al¬ 
most cleared Poland of the invading 
Austrian foice by the middle of the 
month, and were soon investing the 
powerful fortress of Przemysl, on the 
way to Cracow. 

Hindenburg, on the other hand, af¬ 
ter Tannenberg, which had established 
his reputation, attempted a counter¬ 
invasion not of Poland but of Russia 
from East Prussia, but was completely 
held up on the Niemen, and forced to 
retire across the Prussian frontier be¬ 
fore the end of September. Apart 
from the actual check he had received, 
it had become imperative to relieve 


the pressure in the south. The fall of 
Cracow would be an incitement to all 
the northern Slavs to revolt against 
their Austrian masters, would threaten 
to turn the flank of Hungary whose 
Galician front was protected by the 
Carpathians, and might have on the 
Balkan states effects which it was not 
possible to calculate: and already 
Russian troops were penetrating the 
Carpathian passes. 

Early in October, then, Hindenburg 
had organized the invasion of West 
Poland, with Warsaw as his objective, 
expecting a Russian retirement. But 
the Russians prepared their stand 
along the line of the Vistula, and the 
Germans, when they tried to cross it, 
were not only held up in the center, 
but found both their flanks threatened 
and were rolled back all along the line. 
In the first week of Nov ember Poland 
had been practically evacuated, and 
the fall of Cracow seemed imminent. 
But by this time the German com¬ 
mand was satisfied that its own line in 
the west was established impregnably 
for defense from the North Sea to 
Switzerland, and had learned in front 



HEADQUARTERS OF SECOND AUSTRALIAN DIVISION GUARDING 

THE SUEZ CANAL 

Turkey’s entry into the war on the side of Germany was the result of a scheme to divert the 
attention of the Allies to fresh frontiers and to lessen their concentration in Europe. Defense 
of the Egyptian frontier and the Suez Canal necessitated the speedy despatch of troeps to the 
East Among the contingents sent to this area of the war were Australian troops, who built the 
floating bridge over the canal that this photograph shows being opened to allow a vessel to pass 

Photo, Australian Commonwealth 
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ALLIED NAVAL ATTACK ON THE DARDANELLES 
This sketch, made by a naval officer during operations in the Dardanelles in March, tpis, shows 
the British battleships Queen Elizabeth, Lord Nelson, Agamemnon and Inflexible, opening up 
a long-range bombardment in the general attack on the Narrows on the 18 th This attempt to 
force the Narrows ended in failure and heavy losses for the Allies; the Inflexible suffering 
serious damage from collision with a floating mine. 


of Ypres that the prospect of creating 
a flank in the Allied line was remote; 
therefore an intensive onslaught on 
the eastern front was in preparation. 
Cracow did not fall. 

bout the same time the finishing 
touches were given to the British 
command of the sea. The Central 
powers had no battle fleet in the Medi¬ 
terranean, where the French were in 
charge; their main fleet was shut up 
in the North Sea ports, sheltered by 
their mine fields, whence only an oc¬ 
casional cruiser could emerge to make 
a dash for the English east coast, shell 
one or two watering places and race 
back to its own port; although loose 
mines and submarines made the move¬ 
ments of ships in the North Sea some¬ 
what precarious. At the beginning of 
the war, however, there was a German 
squadron in Chinese waters, as well as 
some cruisers in the Mediterranean. 
The last escaped to the nominally 
neutral port of Constantinople, to help 
the Turks in their preparation for 
dropping the mask. 


On the other hand, Japan took her 
place with the Allies and declared war 
on Germany in August, so that Von 
Spee’s squadron, which could not hope 
to engage the Japanese fleet success¬ 
fully, after detaching the Konigsberg 
and the Emden retired from Tsingtau 
(the port of the leased territory of 
Kiao-chau) across the Pacific, to ex¬ 
perience in the first place success, but 
in the long run disaster. The Japa¬ 
nese intervention was followed by the 
fall of Tsingtau, and the Japanese 
fleet rendered further service in pa¬ 
trolling the Pacific and convoying Aus¬ 
tralian and Indian troops to the West, 
the latter taking their place temporar¬ 
ily in the fighting line immediately on 
their arrival. 

The Porte, while proclaiming its 
neutrality, had made its secret treaty 
,with the Central powers at the mo¬ 
ment of the war’s outbreak. The alli¬ 
ance was an integral part of the 
scheme; it was designed to place west¬ 
ern Asia under German control, to 
turn the Russian flank and to eject the 
British from Egypt and the Suez Ca- 
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nal. Turkey openly entered the war 
at the beginning of November. 

he last heavy attack before Ypres 
was repulsed on November n. A 
week later Hindenburg was renewing 
the assault on the Russian front in 
West Poland, and Mackensen was 
driving its center back, only to find 
that his drive forward promised to 
result in his own envelopment; and it 
was only with great difficulty and 
heavy loss that he extricated himself 
from his perilous position. The Rus¬ 
sian wings, however, fell back on a 
more secure line; the threat to Cracow 
was relieved by the threat to Warsaw. 
Another German drive on the center 
in January (19x5) was held up, re¬ 
newed in February and again held up, 
while the Russians were once more 
threatening East Prussia. The Ger¬ 
mans concentrated on the northern 
flank; the experiences of November 
were almost repeated at the end of 
February; the thrusting columns were 
first stayed and then almost encircled 


at Prasnytz, only escaping after a des¬ 
perate struggle. The onslaughts on 
the Russian center and right had both 
failed. 

Meanwhile the Austrians were en¬ 
deavoring to thrust the Russians back 
from the Carpathian passes and to re¬ 
cover the lost ground in Galicia. 
Though they met with some successes, 
Przemysl fell before the end of March. 
Its fall enabled the Russians to renew 
the attack on the Carpathian passes: 
by the middle of April they had 
made considerable progress. But 
by this time a fresh drain on their 
resources and an additional field of 
operations in the Caucasian region had 
been forced upon them by Turkey’s 
entry into the war; and the Germans 
had resolved to take the saving of the 
situation on the Carpathian front into 
their own hands. The attacks in Po¬ 
land had indeed saved Cracow, but 
had accomplished little or nothing 
more. Now they were concentrating— 
though the design was not understood 
elsewhere—on the Russian flank in 




THE VILLAGE OF NEUVE CHAPELLE AFTER THE BATTLE 
The "grand offensive” planned by the Albe 3 in March, 1915 , began with Sir John French's deter¬ 
mined attack on Neuve Chapelle, a village north of La Bassee, which had been !n German bands 
since 1914 . The British bombardment began on March 10 , and, althdngh ths^gspHies were 
heavy, Neuve Chapelle was captured the same day. The battler wdre a#, Wghout further 
ground being gained, until March is. This photograph conveys sorfte iqfea o(Jtne effect of 

the British artillery. 

Photo, Central Nows 
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Galicia. Mackensen, not the un¬ 
successful Austrian general, was to 
be in charge of the movement 
against the Russians. 

Fighting in the Colonial Areas 
XXince the beginning of the lull 
^ on the western front neither 
side had down to this point made 
definite progress m spite of the 
heavy fighting in the east In the 
colonial areas, the British and Jap¬ 
anese command of the seas made 
it an easy matter to eject the Ger¬ 
mans not only, as we have seen, 
from China, but from the islands 
they had occupied in the South 
Seas, and from their colonies on 
the northerly coast lands of West 
Afiica. Except where such con¬ 
quests were a preventive against 
the stirring up of native hostility, 
they were of no serious impor¬ 
tance, as had been repeatedly 
demonstiated in the Anglo-French 
and Spanish maritime wais for 
over two centuries past. 

German West Africa in the 
south and German East Africa 
were another matter, because of 
their bearing upon the Anglo- 
Dutch Union of South Africa 
Here the eviction of the Germans 
was postponed owing to the 
trouble caused by the remnant of 
Boer intransigents within the 
Union. The revolts, however, 
headed by Maritz and De Wet, 
were put down before the end of 
1914 by Botha and Smuts—who 
with De Wet himself had been the 
most distinguished and indomit¬ 
able of the Boer leaders in their 
war with the British; while in East 
Africa the small balance of gains 
was rather in favor of the Gerf 
mans. In the spring, however, 
Botha and Smuts were conducting 
a skillful campaign which resulted 
in the dealing of German South¬ 
west Africa during the course of 
the summer. 
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n the other hand, the entry of the 
Turks was about to have momen¬ 
tous results. To begin with, it inau¬ 
gurated a winter campaign against 
Russia in the Caucasus region where 
the Turkish frontier marched with that 
of Russian and with a corner of Per¬ 
sia which had already been for some 
time occupied by both Russian and 
Turkish troops. The Turks in Asia, 
not having as in Europe the benefits of 
German military directorship, were de¬ 
feated in their offensive; but the Rus¬ 
sians, though they secured Tabriz, 
failed to reach Erzerum, while the di¬ 
version reacted upon their strength in 
Poland and Galicia. At the same 
time, however, the Turks were di¬ 
rectly challenging the British by at¬ 
tacking the Suez Canal from Palestine. 
The attacks were repulsed; but there 
was a further effect. Great Britain, 
with the assent of France and Russia, 
converted the occupation of Cyprus 
into annexation, and the occupation of 
Egypt—where the khedive threw in 
his lot with his Turkish suzerain— 
into a formal protectorate. 

Moreover, it gave the British war¬ 


rant for a counter-attack upon the 
Turkish flank in Mesopotamia, which 
offered a field of action for the Indian 
army better than the Belgian front, 
and for the bold design of seizing the 
Dardanelles. Granting the possibility 
of success, the advantages of this 
scheme were obvious. The capture of 
the Dardanelles and the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople would inevitably have 
placed the whole of the Balkan peoples 
at the disposal of the Allies, bringing 
Italy also in on their side, and Russia 
would no longer have been isolated. 
Even in her isolation it appeared in 
the winter and the early spring that 
she was at least able to hold her own 
against the utmost efforts of the Cen¬ 
tral powers—though the appearance 
was illusory. If she were reinforced 
from the Balkans, there would be little 
chance for Hungary and Austria, and 
Germany would be involved in a des¬ 
perate struggle for life on both fronts. 

The Allies, under a mistaken im¬ 
pression of the German strength on 
tile western front, had designed a great 
offensive there in the spring. Concen¬ 
tration upon this object forbade the 




THE COLLIER RIVER CLYDE BEACHED AT GALLIPOLI 
The naval attempt to force the Dardanelles having failed, the Allies sought to effect their object 
by capturing the Gallipoli peninsula, which forms the northern shore of the strait -tne ijritiM 
steamer River Clyde, converted into a troop ship, was used in the famous landing at Beach V 
on April as, rgrg. Disembarkation was effected after nightfall and the Turkish positions 
stormed the next day. In the center of the photograph may be seen the explosion ox a lurkisu 

shell. 

Photo Tmpei ial War Mu *rvm 
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A QUIET MOMENT AT ANZAC COVE, GALLIPOLI 
The term "Anzac” popularly applied to troops from Australia and New Zealand was adopted for 
official use by the War Office in 1916 It is derived from the initial letters of the words Aus 
tralian (and) New Zealand Army Corps This cove north of Gaba Tepe, Gallipoli, was 
christened “Anzac” by the troops who landed m April, ipis—the fiist occasion on which the 

use of the name is recorded 
Photo, Imperial War Museum 


diversion of troops to the eastern 
front. In February the navy, with 
no army in suppoit, though aid fiom 
Greece was in contemplation, began 
its attack on the Dardanelles, cleared 
the entrance, and was then, in March, 
brought up short by the Narrows, 
which were under the concentrated fire 
of land batteries in every direction, as 
well as torpedoes from the shoie, while 
the waters were sown with floating 
mines. French and British battleships 
were sunk, nothing was achieved, and 
in the coming weeks the Turks, under 
German leadership, were busily en¬ 
gaged in making their land defenses 
impregnable. 

The Mesopotamian expedition from 
India reached the head of the Persian 
Gulf in November, captured Basra 
and Kurna, inflicted a heavy defeat on 
the Turks at Shaiba in April, and did 
not continue its advance until the 
month of June. 


And, in the meanwhile, the Ger¬ 
mans, who had learned the futility of 
attempting, for the time at least, to 
challenge battles with British naval 
squadrons, inaugurated the submarine 
campaign; while the British, on their 
part, replied by declaring a blockade 
of all German ports, affirming the 
largest rights of search and detaining 
all goods destined for Germany, 
whether contraband or not. As in the 
case of Napoleon’s Berlin Decrees and 
the British Orders in Council, the 
Americans for the time resented the 
British moie than the German action, 
because the one interfered immedi¬ 
ately and effectively with their com¬ 
merce, while the other did not take 
unmistakable effect until a later stage, 
in spite of the terrible object lesson 
given by the sinking of the passenger 
liner Lusitania in May, with more 
than a thousand non-combatants on 
board. 
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Allied Offensives of 1915 

using the winter and spring fight¬ 
ing was continuous from end to 
end of the western front—murderous, 
costly, futile. Multitudes of volun¬ 
teers from home or from overseas were 
tr aining in England to pile up new 
armies, and to take their place in the 
fighting line as soon as they were 
trained and equipped; while the Ger¬ 
mans were perfecting the trench sys¬ 
tem which was to hold up any possible 
onslaught. Then at the end of March 
the Allies began what was proclaimed 
as their grand offensive. 

But the grand offensive was local 
and inadequately coordinated. The 
British began in the north with a 
thrust towards Lille at Neuve Cha- 
pelle, preceded by an intensive bom¬ 
bardment; it carried some three miles 


of front about a mile forward, with 
casualties on both sides—probably 
about equal—estimated as exceeding 
25,000 The French made some prog¬ 
ress in the south on both sides of the 
Geiman salient at St. Mihiel between 
Veidun and Nancy; but, in fact, they 
hardly shook the German line, and in 
April the Germans retorted with an at¬ 
tack on Ypres, where they effected a 
temporary breach in the Franco-Brit- 
ish line by the use of poison gas, which 
had been unanimously repudiated as 
a permissible’instrument of war at the 
Hague Conference. The breach, how¬ 
ever, was made good, before the Ger¬ 
mans could thrust through, by the 
newly arrived Canadians, and Ypres 
was held, though the defensive line 
was shortened. In May the French 
a little farther south hurled themselves 




KUT PERILOUSLY ENVELOPED IN A BEND OF THE TREACHEROUS 

TIGRIS 

The geographical position of Kut, situated in a U-shaped bend of the Tigris, renders it liable to 
flooding and consequent isolation. This fate befell the British troops under Townsbend in 
December, 1915 , when the Turks invested the town After a valiant defense, Townshend sur¬ 
rendered Kut m April, 1916 , but operations were begun for its recapture in December of the 
same year. In February, 1917, Kut came again into the possession of the British, Who recon¬ 
structed it after the war 


Photo, Royal Air Force, Crown copyright 
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FLUCTUATING FORTUNES OF WAR UPON THE EASTERN FRONT 
It should be noted that the lines on this map o£ the operations in the eastern area do not in most 
instances represent continuous battle fronts. For one thing, the trench system was never so 
highly developed as in the west; for another, they are intended to show limits of advance or 
retreat that were not necessarily contemporaneous. For instance, the advance of the Russians 
in East Prussia in 1914 had been broken at Tannenberg before their maximum advance in 
1 Galicia was attained. 
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against Vimy ridge, 
and made an advance 
more considerable 
than that of the Brit¬ 
ish at Neuve Cha- 
pelle; but the ridge 
proved impregnable. 

The Dardanelles 
Campaign 

JlpiE futility of a 
w purely naval at¬ 
tack on the Darda¬ 
nelles had been dem¬ 
onstrated in March; 
at the end of April 
England began her 
military effort 
though by this time 
the land defenses had 
been scientifically 
strengthened. The 
real marvel of that 
glorious disaster was 
not that it failed, but 
that it so very 
nearly succeeded. 

The forces sent to 
Gallipoli were out¬ 
numbered by the de¬ 
fense, which was very 
thoroughly equipped, held ail the com- 
3 i&r' *7;— ry 1 was under very 
dSa OtT&l- Zo BrifUti troops de- 
(xD f79k sere very largely 
C?* *'*""■ * "' '*~7 fnm Aus- 

X- .bad been 

'feSEu.-J :. it was clear 

that the Turkish menace to the Suez 
Canal was not likely to prove serious. 
Like the Canadians on the western 
front, the “Anzacs” as they were 
called, displayed magnificent qualities 
of dash and endurance, and it was pre¬ 
cisely the quality of the troops which 
brought them wi thin an ace of achiev¬ 
ing the miracle. 

A landing successfully effected at 
five different points, and four days of 
hard fighting, put the British in pos¬ 
session of a very precarious foothold 
on the extreme tip of the Gallipoli 


LAST ACT OF THE DARDANELLES TRAGEDY 
The terrible if magnificent blunder of the Gallipoli campaign 
ended with a brilliant military operation when the peninsula was 
evacuated gradually throughout December. 1915 , without the 
knowledge of the Turks. This photograph shows preparations for 
firing stores with straw and petrol, which were set off by time 
fuses after the last man had embarked on January 9 . 

Photo, Impel ini War Muieum 


peninsula. For six weeks bombard¬ 
ment of the Turkish trenches, impetu¬ 
ous assaults that won positions 
impossible to retain, and counter-bom¬ 
bardments of the much more exposed 
positions actually held, continued; 
while submarines took their toll among 
the covering battleships and, in effect, 
imposed their withdrawal. The as¬ 
saults were repeated at intervals until 
the end of July, still without substan¬ 
tial progress towards the objective. 

But a bigger effort was at hand; 
reinforcements were at last arriving. 
On August 7, while three attacks on 
die usual points were engaging the at¬ 
tention of the Turks, a force had been 
landed at a new and wholly unex¬ 
pected point farther north, Suvla Bay, 
on the comparatively unguarded side 
of the Turkish defenses. But the at- 










After the Russian evacuation of Warsaw in August, 191^, the German troops, commanded by 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria, entered the Polish capital in triumph. This spectacular view repre¬ 
sents the prince outside Warsaw's. Russian church watching his regiments march past. The 
retreating Russians blew lip the three bridges over the Vistula as they went. 


The Russians laid seige to Przemysl, a Galician fortress city, in September, 1914, and in 
camber of the same year Hiadenburg began operations far its relief. The city surrenders 
the Russians in March, 191s, but they were unable to hold it long, for a successful Aiii 
German campaign in Galicia enabled Mackensen to advance on Przemysl in May and to act 
push its recapture in June. The Austro-German troops are here seen entering the tow 

* REVERSES OF RUSSIAN FORTUNE IN POLAND AND GALICIA . 
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tack did not develop 
until the 9th, when it 
had lost the invalu¬ 
able element of sur¬ 
prise, and it was held 
up. Fresh and more 
experienced troops 
were added, and the 
attack was renewed 
on the 21st. It was 
too late; the defenses 
had been thoroughly 
organized, and, 
though a substantial 
amount of ground 
was secured, the last 
chance of carrying 
the peninsula of 
Gallipoli had gone for 
good and all. 

Entry of Italy into the 
War 

oth sides had been doing their best themselves from their intervention; 
to draw Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania while as yet they could be sure of 
and Greece into the struggle. Italy nothing more than that Bulgaria would 
was the first to depart from her neu- not get much out of the success of the 
trality. The temptations offered by Allies or Rumania from the success of 
Austria were not sufficiently strong; the Central powers. The mind, of 
there was a chance of getting the Greece was painfully divided, since 
whole of “Italia irredenta” by alliance her leading statesman, Venizelos, was 
with the Allies, none by alliance with quite definitely on the side of the Al- 
the Central powers, who were making lies, while her king, Constantine, pri- 
to Bulgaria offers incompatible with marily anxious to keep outside the 
Italian ambitions. The Entente was quarrel, was alternatively disposed in 
more sympathetic to the historical favor of the Central powers, all the 
claims of Italy on the east of the Adri- more because Venizelos was endeavor- 
atic. At the end of April Italy made ing to coerce him. The Bulgarian and 
her treaty with the Allies, and in May Greek crises arrived in October, 
declared war upon Austria. But it Success then had not attended the 
was to war with Austria on the Ital- Allied offensive in any quarter except 
ian front that the whole of her atten- the head of the Persian Gulf, where its 
tion was devoted; which mattered the initial aims were not ambitious but 
less to Austria, because the Russian were intended mainly to give security 
menace to her in the east was being to the Persian Gulf itself and to worry 
dissipated by her German ally, and the Turks by a threat to Bagdad. In 
her Italian frontier was virtually im- June it had pushed up the Tigris to 
pregnable, though her most advanced Amara. In August, its advance troops 
lines were driven in. * occupied Kut. Without heavy rein- 

Neither Bulgaria nor Rumania in- forcement it was insufficient to under¬ 
tended to move till they saw some- take more than the holding of what 
thing like a certainty of profit to had been won, but it was tempted to 




THE GERMAN ATTACK ON VERDUN 
The German assault on Verdun during the first half of igi 6 was 
divided into three main attacks, beginning on February 31, March 
2 (with a subsidiary one on April 9) and May 3; all resulted in 
German advances, as shown in this simplified map, all failed in 
their ultimate object, and the last ended in a French recovery 
of ground. 
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an effort to rust Bagdad. But the 
forces covering Bagdad at Ctesiphon 
made the odds so heavy that the at¬ 
tack had to be abandoned, and the 
troops were back at the beginning of 
December in Kut, where they were 
presently isolated by floods. 

t was far otherwise, however, with 
the concentration of the German 
offensive upon the Russian left flank. 
At the end of April, when a Russian 
offensive through the Carpathians was 
generally expected, Mackensen’s hurri¬ 
cane burst upon Galicia with an artil¬ 
lery storm such that the Russians were 
wholly unable to meet it. They were 
rolled back staggering, but fighting 
hard, from the Dunajetz, over the San, 
out of Przemysl, out of Lemberg, 
which fell on June 22. That was far 
enough for the time. Meanwhile an¬ 
other army had been thrusting on the 
northern flank and the Russian line 


covering Warsaw had become an ex¬ 
tended salient again. Mackensen 
turned his attack against its southern 
side, the second German army at¬ 
tacked the northern, and the Austrians 
in the center pressed on the salient’s 
apex. 

The Russians were forced to fall 
back upon Warsaw, only bolding the 
line until the city could be evacuated 
(August 4): then, behind it, fighting 
desperately as the shortened line 
straightened up. The weakened right, 
however, was now more seriously men¬ 
aced than it had been by even the 
heaviest of Hindenburg’s onslaughts. 
The fall of Kovno in the middle of 
August was followed by that of Brest 
Litovsk at the center before the end 
of the month, and touch between the 
northern and southern Russian lines 
was severed by the Pripet marshes. 
By this time, however, the fury of the 
storm was abating, partly owing to the 



FORT VAUX TWO YEARS AFTER THE CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES 
WhatYpres is to British sentiment Verdun is to French; at few points on the western front 
was the fighting more bitter, the combined French and German losses there in 1916 being esti¬ 
mated at nearly 700,000. Most of the German advance was achieved In the first attack, which 
drove in the outer French defenses to a line running from Vaux fort on the east to the Mort 
Homme ridge on the west. On the extreme French left the line in front of B^thincourt and 

Malancourt still held. 

Phot a, Imperial War Museum 
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MEMORIAL TO FRENCH HEROISM ON THE SUMMIT OF MORT 

HOMME RIDGE 

After the first attack on the Verdun sector the Germans only made material progress on the two 
flanks of the flattened Verdun salient, Vaux fort fell on June 6, and the Mort Homme ridge, 
after changing nands several times in May, was left with the attackers established precariously 
on it. Here was the most desperate fighting of the whole engagement, and in 1919 the memorial 
seen above was erected, but the terrain, as at Vaux fort, was left otherwise untouched. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 


distance of the advance from the base, 
and the Russians in September were 
able to keep their hold on Vilna and 
the railway to Petrograd, and partly 
though not wholly on the rail from 
Vilna south to Rovno. 

The defeat of the Russians cleared 
the way for the Central powers to 
carry out their program in the Balkan 
peninsula. They had satisfied Ferdi¬ 
nand of Bulgaria that they were the 
winning side, and in October he mobi¬ 
lized against Serbia. A few French 
and British troops occupied Salonica 
at the invitation of Venizelos, who was 
determined to carry out Greece’s treaty 
obligation to go to the help of Serbia 
if she were attacked by Bulgaria. But 
King Constantine dismissed the minis¬ 
ter and repudiated the obligation. The 
Allied force at Salonica was too small 
to render effective aid, and Serbia, at¬ 
tacked on all sides, suffered her mar¬ 
tyrdom, her people fleeing, while her 
armies fought a series of desperate 
rearguard actions to cover the retreat, 
to the coast and across the Adriatic; 
and Bulgars, Austrians and Germans 
overwhelmed them. And before the 


year was over the British accepted 
their defeat on the Dardanelles, and 
effected without loss the evacuation of 
the Gallipoli peninsula—a feat of skill 
difficult if not impossible to parallel. 

The Battles round Verdun 
he Allied offensive, if it should still 
be so called, on the western front 
continued in the autumn and early 
winter on the same unproductive lines 
on the British front and in Artois and 
Champagne. That is to say, there 
were fierce local attacks by which a 
few square miles distinguishable only 
on large-scale maps were left in occu¬ 
pation of the Allies instead of the Ger¬ 
mans, and minor local attacks in which 
the losses and gains were balanced; 
while the casualties, also probably bal¬ 
anced, were very heavy on both sides. 
But the Germans had concentrated on 
their eastern offensive, which had car¬ 
ried them to the limits of their pos¬ 
sible advance against Russia, having 
ever in mind the warning of Na¬ 
poleon’s disastrous advance to Mos¬ 
cow; they had established their own 
and their allies' predominance in thp 
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AUSTRIANS ON THE ITALIAN 
FRONT 

The early fighting on the Italian front saw 
slight Italian successes; but in May, 19*6, tlie 
Austrians developed a successful offensive. 
These are troops of the Austrian Alpine Corps 
scaling a hill during the first Italian offensive 
on the Tsonzo. 

Photo, Photo Press 

Balkan peninsula, though they had not 
yet won over Greece and Rumania, 
which were both still sitting on the 
fence; and they could afford to concen¬ 
trate again on the west. The feature 
of the first half of 1916 was the west¬ 
ern offensive of the Central powers; 
that of the second half was the Allies’ 
counter-offensive. 

While on the defensive, the Germans 
had virtually limited their expenditure 
of men and munitions to holding their 
lines, so that in spite of the enormous 
demands on the Russian front they 
were able to accumulate both for the 
coming onslaught in the west. On the 
other hand, the Allies had greatly in¬ 
creased their own production of war 
materials, and the small British army 
had grown into a comparatively large 
one, able to take over a longer section 
of the line than before, though it was 


only now that voluntary enlistment 
was superseded in Great Britain itself, 
though still not in the Dominions, by 
conscription. 

The German grand attack was on 
Verdun, the salient thrusting out into 
the German line in the south; threat¬ 
ening movements against the French 
at other points and against the British 
were also made, but these were pri¬ 
marily to prevent reenforcement at 
Verdun, since it was imperative for the 
Allies to prevent a German thrust to 
the coast, to Calais and Boulogne. The 
object of the northern demonstration 
was to mask the main attack, which 
burst on February 21. 

Verdun, with its own fortifications, 
stood at the center of a defensive arc 
having a radius of nine or ten miles 
—about one-third of a circle—facing 
north, the line continuing southward 
at each end. Between the outer circle 
and Verdun were two more lines of 
defense. If those lines were carried, 
so that the siege guns could be brought 
within effective range, Verdun would 
become untenable, and the moral effect 
of its fall would be tremendous, though 
it might not sever the French eastern 
and western forces. 

The German attack drove in the 
center of the outermost and weakest 
line on the first day, and the rest of 
the line had to fall back in conform¬ 
ity. On the center and right the 
French continued to be pushed back 
until they lay on the line from Vaux 
and Douaumont on the east, through 
Pepper Hill and Talou Hill in the 
center, to Malancourt and Bethincourt 
on the west, as the result of four days’ 
desperate fighting. Then Talou Hill 
had to be abandoned, and on Feb¬ 
ruary 35 the Germans launched the 
assault that was to shatter the defense. 
At nightfall they believed themselves 
to have achieved their object; next 
day they discovered their mistake. 
They had attacked the center and 
right. In the center they had carried 
Louvemont, but failed at Pepper Hill* 
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On the French right they had concen¬ 
trated great forces that carried them 
to the top of the Douaumont ridge 
and gave them the actual fort of 
Douaumont, of which they remained 
for the most part in possession, but 
not, as they had imagined, the com¬ 
mand of the ridge, which remained 
perpetually contested; while they had 
only flattened the center without bulg¬ 
ing it, and the shoitened line was 
rather stronger than the longer one. 
Also, French reinforcements were more 
than filling the gaps. 

The first gieat thrust had failed, 
after all. On March 2 began the sec¬ 
ond great thrust, this time against the 
French left, in the diiection of Mort 
Homme. For a week the Germans 
were gaining ground, then the battle 
on the left was supplemented by an, 
attempt to turn Douaumont ridge on 
the right; which failed, however, 
though they were getting nearer to 
Mort Homme, on which they gained 
a footing on March 14. By the end 
of the month they had almost, but not 
quite, turned its left. Another heavy 
attack along the left and left center 


began on April 9, and developed into 
a thiee days’ battle, at the end of 
which Mort Homme and Pepper Hill 
and the line between them still held, 
though here again the fray had rocked 
furiously forwards and backwards. 

The stiuggle had been frightfully 
exhausting and costly for both sides, 
and there was a lull for three weeks. 
The storm burst again on the left on 
May 3, accompanied by another at¬ 
tempt upon Douaumont ridge. The 
Germans were bent on achieving their 
object this time, whatever ihe cost. 
By the end of the month they forced 
the French back to a straight line from 
Avocourt to the,» left bank of the 
Meuse, while on f&e right they had 
carried Douaumont, lost it, and car¬ 
ried it again, threatening Vaux, which 
held out till June 6. But they could 
get no farther. There was a pause for 
nearly a week, and then, though it was 
the Germans who renewed the attack, 
it was the French who recovered 
ground. And at the moment when 
the attack on Verdun was exhausted 
the British, on July 1, opened their 
offensive on the Somme. 



SOLDIERS OF THE ITALIAN ARMY ADVANCING THROUGH ALPINE SNOWS 
The Austrian advance in Italy was a short-lived success, for under a vigorous counter-stroke 
by General Cadorna, in June, 1916, and alarmed by the renewed Russian activity in Gallon, 
they retreated, not without loss, to the old frontier lines Italy's entry into the war on the side, 
of the Allies (May 23, 191s) had been strongly influenced by the consideration mat only tram 
their victory did she have a chance of obtaining the “Italia irrededta" under Austrian rule. 

Photo, Imp trial War Museum 







A feature of the Somme offensive was die tremendous artillery bombardment that preceded it, 
lasting for seven days Yet it is acknowledged that the artillery preparations were insufficient 
shells began to run short before three weeks, and there was a lack of heavy guns for counter- 
battery work This is the 39th /siege battery of 8-m howitzers between Fricourt and Mametz 

in August 


The German Verdun offensive had forestalled a great Allied push designed for the summer of 
1916, in order to relieve-the French the latter was started early (July 1) before preparation* 
were quite complete The front stretched 'from Gommecourt m the north to Soyecourt, (if 
French under Fayolle being responsible for the sector from Hardecourt southwards, the whole , 
operation is known as the first battle of the Somme Supports are here moving up near Guichy, 
SCENES NEAR THE FRONT DURING THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 
Photos, Imperial War Museum 
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It was at the end of May that the 
German fleet broke its inaction and 
put to sea to meet the British fleet in 
what was the only serious naval en¬ 
gagement during the whole course of 
the war—the battle of Jutland. 
Though it was a strategical defeat for 
the Germans, it may not unfairly he 
described as a tactical victory; for the 
German battle fleet escaped, having 
inflicted more damage than it had suf¬ 
fered. But no portion of it issued 
from its ports again till the war was 
over. From the day of the battle of 
Jutland it was out of action—action, 
for the German navy, was confined to 
the submarine campaign. 

While the Germans were carrying 
out their offensive against French and 
British the Austrians were conducting 
their own counter-offensive against 
Italy, which was not as yet technically 
at war with Germany; practically the 
entry of Italy into the war was a re¬ 


suscitation of her immemorial feud 
with the Hapsburg ,power. Austria 
might well have contented herself with 
holding her own frontier, which was 
of immense strategic strength; but the 
temptation to penalize Italy was too 
strong for her, and the threat might 
induce some dispersion of French and 
British forces for the defense of their 
Italian ally, which would be convenient 
for her own German ally. So in May 
she developed an attack through the 
Trentino, directed towards Venice. 

The advance began successfully 
enough, turning the flank of the Ital¬ 
ian offensive on the Isonzo line, which 
was directed against Trieste. But at 
the end of a month the advance was 
checked by Italian reenforcements, 
and by a sudden advance of the Rus¬ 
sians in the east. The defense of 
Galicia was much more important than 
a spectacular advance in Italy, and by 
the end of June the Austrians were 



FIELD-MARSHAL VON MACKENSEN ENTERS BUKA REST IN TRIUMPH 
The Rumanian decision to espouse the Allied cause was based on hostility to tfre Hungarians 
who ruled over a large Rumanian population m Transylvania; while.ft 
successes of June-August, 1916, seemed to indicate the moment for mtttventnm. After sue 
cessfully piercing -the Carpathians, however, the Rumanian any found rtsdf fronted hy 
Germans wider Mackensen; and the autumn saw a complete that only >ended with the 

fall of Bukarest in December. 

* Photo. Imperial War Museum 
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falling back. That offensive, too, had 
failed. 

Renewed Activity of the Russians 

lsewhere the British had met with 
a reverse in Mesopotamia, where 
the Turks had been under German 
command since Ctesiphon. The ad¬ 
vance force at Kut had been isolated, 
the attempts to relieve it were balked 
by the Tigris floods, and it was forced 
to suirendei at the end of April. On 
the other hand the Russians, though 
reduced to inaction in Europe, had 
conducted a very successful winter 
campaign in the Caucasus, whither the 
grandduke Nicholas had been trans¬ 
ferred from the chief command of the 
armies in Europe. Erzerum was cap¬ 
tured in February, though it was not 
till April that the same fate befell 
Trebizond. 

It was not the fault of the Russian 
troops or the Russian generals that 
they had been driven back to the last 
defensive lines in 1915. For that the 
ineptitude—or worse—of the Russian 
bureaucracy was responsible; and the 
great Allied offensive of iqi6 was 
opened not by the British on the 
Somme, but by the Russians in Galicia. 

The Russians, after being swept 
back to the line running north and 
south from Vilna to Kovno, had held 
up the further attacks aimed at Riga 
in the north, while Mackensen had 
been withdrawn in the south to deal 
with Serbia. Later they had made 
tentative attacks at various points; but 
it was at the beginning of June, when 
the Austrians were dissipating their 
forces in the Trentino adventure, that 
they opened a powerful offensive along 
their whole left front between the ex¬ 
tremity of Galicia and the Pripet 
marshes; the forces opposed to them 
being mainly Austrian, though in their 
right center they were under a German 
commander, Botbmer. 

For a fortnight from its beginning 
on June 3 the attack drove forward 
successfully, crumpling up the Aus¬ 



CONSTANTINE, KING OF GREECE 
In 1913 Constantine (1868-1923) became king 
of the Hellenes His policy of maintaMirojf 
Greek neutrality in the Great War finally 
caused his deposition in 1917. Restored to 
the throne vt 1920, he abdicated in 1922 
Photo, Russell Sr Sons 

trian resistance, held up before Tar- 
nopol by Bothmer, but turning his 
right and thrusting into Bukovina, the 
province marching with Rumania. In 
the- next three weeks the Austrians 
were out of Bukovina, Bothmer was 
finding it very difficult to cover Lem¬ 
berg and Stanislau, and it appeared 
possible that from the north as well 
as the south of the Pripet marshes 
Russian armies might converge upon 
Brest Litovsk, while their left was 
sweeping through Galicia again. On 
the other hand, German troops—and 
commanders—had arrived and were 
still arriving at top speed from Ver¬ 
dun, and Austrians from the Trentino 
(where the Italians were rapidly re¬ 
covering the ground previously lost). 

The pressure was checked, not 
stopped. Concentrating on the Galic¬ 
ian wing, the Russian advance on. 
Bothmer’s left and right in July com¬ 
pelled him to fall back, and early in 
August Stanislau was taken; but by 
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the end of the month Bothmer was 
able to hold his ground, though in the 
two following months the Russians 
seemed about to penetrate the Car¬ 
pathians. 

Russian successes ended Ru- 
w mania’s hesitation and brought 
her into the war in August—quite ob¬ 
viously for the purpose of joining to 
herself Transylvania, where the Mag¬ 
yars ruled over a mainly Rumania 
population. As a matter of course, the 
Rumanian armies made Transylvania 
their objective, and swept trium¬ 
phantly through the Carpathian passes 
on their frontier. But the result was 
unfortunate for the Allies and disas¬ 
trous to themselves. Russia, not with- 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH I, EMPEROR OF 
AUSTRIA 

After a long and tragic reign Francis Jo¬ 
seph I, -who ascended the Austrian imperial 
throne in 1848, died on November 21, 1916. 
His very real endeavor to rule his 'hetero¬ 
geneous empire had done much to retard its 
disintegration. He was succeeded by his 
grand-nephew Archduke Charles. 

• After the painting by L. Hortnuitz 


out excuse, failed to give the support 
expected from her; and the Rumanians 
as they swung forward found them¬ 
selves exposed to a German coun¬ 
ter-offensive, the Germans having 
promptly taken the matter into their 
own hands on the top of the battle of 
the Somme and the defense of Galicia. 
In September Mackensen was invad¬ 
ing the Dobruja and Falkenhayn was 
driving back through the Carpathian 
passes without any movement on bis 
lank from the Russians. Even so it 
was not till November that the Ru¬ 
manian resistance in Wallachia was 
broken and Bukarest fell on December 
5. All that was left to her was the 
northern province of Moldavia. 

The First Battle of the Somme 

3 t was well for the Germans that the 
long struggle before Verdun had 
so exhausted the French for the time 
that their share -in the Allied offensive 
in the west was less than it would 
otherwise have been; since masses of 
German troops and munitions were 
perforce withdrawn from the west to 
counter the Russian and then the Ru¬ 
manian offensives in the east. The 
result showed what warrant there had 
been for their confidence in the 
strength of their own lines in the west. 

The growing British armies had been 
able to take over from the French a 
great part of the line on their own 
right, which now extended almost to 
the north bank of the Somme between 
Amiens and Pdronne, considerably to 
the south of the previous offensive of 
1915. It was here on a front run¬ 
ning some dozen miles north of the 
river (British) and a like distance 
south of it (French) that the battle of 
the Somme opened on July r, carrying 
that line forward during the following 
months to a depth of about seven 
miles. The German trenches were 
constructed in series far away to their 
rear, running deep underground, so 
that even when a trench line had been 
shelled and carried, it had itself been 
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PERONNE WRECKED BY THE RETIRING GERMANS IN 1917 
Throuffhout igi7 the initiative on the western front lay mainly with the Allies, who in the 
opening of the year began offensive operations with the old Somme front as the center. Before 
them ffie Germans retreated methodically to the Hmdenburg lines; Peronne beneath Mont St. 
Quentin fell to the British on March i8, but before evacuation the Germans wrecked it by 

fire and explosive. 


rendered almost untenable lor the vic¬ 
tors while the line behind was intact. 

Without very large maps it is im¬ 
possible to follow the details of the 
prolonged struggle at one point or an¬ 
other, the captures and recaptures, ad¬ 
vances, retreats and recoveries; there 
was never anything like a break 
through, though that was what the un¬ 
instructed public across the Channel 
were looking for, whatever the actual 
anticipations of the commanders on 
the spot may have been. The most 
marked successes attended the fighting 
in September, when the British for the 
first time brought “tanks” into play. 
It is probable, however, that the line 
that had been reached by the British 
and the French on their right by the 
end of November was short of what 
it had been hoped to attain in the first 
week of the Somme battle. Whether 
it had cost the Allies or the Germans 


the more in serious casualties is a 
highly disputable question. 

Meanwhile the Italians were making 
progress on the Isonzo front, having 
captured Gorizia in August; but Ru¬ 
mania was being broken, and her con¬ 
quered territories gave the Germans 
control of invaluable oil fields. The 
Russians had latterly made little ad¬ 
vance in Galicia, gave no help to Ru¬ 
mania, though they were progressing 
in Asia Minor, and made no diversion, 
for the benefit of the Allied offensive 
in the Balkans from the Salonica base; 
for which things the responsibility lay 
not with the generals but with the_ po¬ 
litical system. Austria was disin¬ 
tegrating, and the disintegration was 
hastened by the death of the aged em¬ 
peror, Francis Joseph. Arabia was in 
revolt against Turkey and had de¬ 
clared its independence. In the Bal¬ 
kans the French, with tie valiant rem- 
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nant of the Serbian army, captured 
Monastir, but real progress was post¬ 
poned for a long time, because Greece 
was divided against herself; and if the 
war party was the more popular, King 
Constantine retained control of the 
government and was apparently doing 
his best to play into the hands of the 
Central powers, while at Salonica the 
Venizelists set up a provisional govern¬ 
ment for themselves. And the Ger¬ 
man submarine campaign was develop¬ 
ing steadily. 

On the face of things, then, at the 
close of 1916, the presumptions 
pointed to a stale-mate, though it was 
easy for each side to persuade itself 
that the presumptions were in its own 
favor, since neither could fully gauge 
its own capacity for endurance, still 
less that of the other. If either side 
won, it would be the one which could 
hold out longest. Each wished to end 
the war, but only on its own terms, 


which meant that the other side must 
definitely acknowledge itself the de¬ 
feated party and original aggressor. 
The Germans invited the friendly in¬ 
terposition of the United States to 
negotiate a peace, the Allies responded 
to the first overtures with a definite 
declaration of their own minimum re¬ 
quirements; the German government 
implicitly repudiated the American 
president’s own demands in respect 
of the submarine campaign; the presi¬ 
dent finally came to the conclusion 
that Germany’s ambitions were an in¬ 
tolerable menace to world progress, 
and that the cause of world progress 
demanded the armed intervention of 
America. In April the United States 
declared war on Germany. 

The American declaration of war 
and the Russian revolution were the 
two events of the spring of 1917 which 
wrought fundamental changes in the 
situation. The one meant that the 



ENTRY OP THE U. S. A.: BRITISH AND AMERICANS FRATERNIZE 
The deciding factor m the war was the entry of the Americans (April, 1917) , for without 
them, whichever side eventually won, the final issue must have been delayed for many bitter 
months, perhaps years. Their first troops ai rived in France under General Pershing m June 
of the same year and started an intensive training behind the lines This photograph snows 
American and British officers meeting for the first time By July of the following year, a 

million troops had arrived 
Photos, Imperial War Museum 
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VIMY RIDGE: PRIZE OP THE SECOND BATTLE OF ARRAS 
When the Hindenburg lines proved impregnable the Allies endeavored to outflank them by 
simultaneous attacks north and south Both attempts failed no their ultimate object; but while 
the French under Nivelle were repulsed before the Chemin des Dames, the British made sub¬ 
stantial advances in the second battle of Arras (April), capturing the immensely important 
Vimy Ridge and entrenching in the plain beneath These Canadians are digging reserve trenches 

on the ridge itself. 

Photo, Imperial War Marcum 


Germans, if they were not to be 
beaten, must have the Allies decisively 
beaten before the American armies 
were ready to take the field in strength. 
The other, not at first so obviously, 
meant that Russia would cease to 
count. When Russia was off the 
board, Germany made her supreme 
effort in the spring of 1918, and when 
that effort leached its culmination the 
new armies from America were already 
taking their place in the fighting line. 

► 

Allied Offensives of 1917 

hen 1917 opened, however, the 
Allies were confident that they 
could win, and the Germans were con¬ 
fident that they could at any rate hold 
what they had already won, though on 
a slightly modified line more impreg¬ 
nable than that of which they were 
still in occupation. The British and 
French pressure began again in Jan¬ 
uary along a front constantly extend¬ 
ing both northwards and southwards, 


the Germans retreating gradually be¬ 
fore it to the newly prepared line, since 
they had no intention of renewing a 
struggle for the devastated Somme bat- _ 
tlefields; but it was an organized, if " 
reluctant, retreat in which they fought 
for eveiy inch of ground, but no longer 
than was necessary to prevent the re¬ 
tirement from being inconveniently 
hustled. The stolid repetition of the 
announcement after each withdrawal 
that it had been successfully executed 
“according to plan” had more than an 
element of truth in it, though it ex¬ 
cited the sarcastic comments of the 
Allied press. And the mangled terri¬ 
tory they left behind them was itself 
a protection to that section of their 
front; which enabled them to concen¬ 
trate forces upon the wings where the 
main struggle was bound to take place. 

In March, then, the Somme advance 
at the center, where the French and 
British armies joined, was pushed al¬ 
most up to St, Quehtin, running north. 
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GENERAL MAUDE 
Sir Frederick Stanley Maude (1864-1917) was 
in command of the 13th Division in Gallipoli, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia in 1915. In 1916 he 
was appointed to the chief command in the 
Kilt area, and entered Bagdad i n March, 1917. 

Photo, Suiaine 

to the southern point of the old 1915 
sector in front of Arras and facing the 
,Vimy ridge, and southward to the 
" north-east of Soissons. On April 9, 
four days after the American declara¬ 
tion of war, the British began the sec¬ 
ond battle of Arras. In two days the 
Vimy ridge had been captured, and 
within the week the line south of it 
had been carried forward four or five 
miles so as to threaten the flank of the 
new “Hindenburg” lines. But Nivelle’s 
attack at the southern extremity on 
the Chemin des Dames was not 
equally successful; ground was won, 
but the Germans were not driven out, 
and the general effect of the second 
battle of the Aisne on the French was 
as depressing as that of Arras was en¬ 
couraging to the British. 

In the “side-shows,” however, in 
Africa and Asia, which were mainly 
the concern of the British Empire on 
the one side and of Germany and 


Turkey on the other, the British were 
winning in every quarter. The South 
African Union and troops from India 
had at last cleared the Germans out of 
German East Africa, and their forces 
were now being added to the other 
Dominion troops in Europe. In the 
Mesopotamian area the new com¬ 
mander, General Maude, by a series 
of skillful operations, cleared the Turks 
from Kut in February and occupied 
Bagdad in March. The Turkish 
troops escaped from the trap, but by 
the end of April, when climatic condi¬ 
tions suspended campaigning, Bagdad 
was eighty miles behind the British 
front. An offensive from Egypt had 
been hitherto prevented by the dis¬ 
turbances among the desert tribes; but 
these had now been quelled, and an 
advance on Palestine had opened. 

Final Collapse o{ Russia 
ut the collapse of Russia was the 
factor for which the change of 
front in America was the much-needed 
compensation. In its initial stage the 
revolution looked as if it was likely to 
prove very much to the advantage of 
the Allies, since it seemed to be only 
the victory of the Russian constitu¬ 
tionalists over the poisonously corrupt 
bureaucracy, which was more than 
suspected of treason to the Allied 
cause. But the control of it rapidly 
slipped out of the hands of the con¬ 
stitutionalists into those of the socialist 
moderates, and from them to a fanatic 
of genius, Lenin, and his colleagues, 
the champions of a movement begotten 
and born of anti-Semite pogroms and 
the “nihilism” that had first been cre¬ 
ated and then apparently crushed by 
the unspeakable tyrannies of the 
bureaucratic regime, having as its aim 
the total subversion of the existing 
social and political order, not only in 
Russia, but everywhere; something 
much more destructive than had been 
dreamed of by the most reckless of the 
French revolutionaries at the end of 
the eighteenth century. 
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At the beginning of March there 
were disturbances in the capital; 
troops there mutinied, and some of 
them shot their officers. The Duma 
set up a provisional government under 
Prince Lvov of which the socialist 
moderate Kerensky was a member, 
and on March 15 the tsar abdi¬ 
cated. But the effective power was 
in the hands of the council of 
delegates called the Soviet, in which 
the extremists, who were known first 
as Maximalists and then as Bolsheviks, 
very soon predominated. In May the 
provisional government, which was still 
acting under the leadership of Keren¬ 
sky, was reconstructed on a more 
extreme basis. In the meantime 
Kerensky used every possible effort to 
revive patriotic zeal in the conduct of 
the war, but the multiplying soviets 
organized by the extremists were zeal¬ 
ous only for the social revolution which 
they had been preaching among the 
soldiery, whose discipline had gone to 
pieces. 

With the most trustworthy of the 
troops Brussilov, at the beginning of 
July, opened a desperate offensive 
towards Lemberg, winning at first as¬ 
tonishing successes, reminiscent of the 
French revolutionary armies at the end 
of 1792. But he had no reserves; 
when the Germans delivered the in¬ 
evitable counter-offensive on the 19th 
half the Russian troops refused to fight 
and fled in complete rout. 

The last chance of a successful stand 
was gone. The Bolsheviks in Petrograd 
had raised an insurrection and the gov¬ 
ernment was tottering. In August the 
Rumanians, deserted by the Russian 
government and the Russian troops, 
made a heroic stand against the on¬ 
slaught of Mackensen which gave the 
shattered south Russian armies breath¬ 
ing space but did not prevent the 
Germans in the north from advancing 
upon Riga, though they were as anx¬ 
ious as Lenin himself to end the war 
on the eastern front and leave the 
Russian revolution to pursue its dis¬ 


integrating and destructive career. In 
November Kerensky’s government col¬ 
lapsed altogether, and the only gov¬ 
ernment left was that of the Bolsheviks 
headed by Lenin and Trotsky, whose 
first aim was to negotiate the with¬ 
drawal of Russia from the war. 

British Offensives in Flanders 

n the west, the scheme of the great 
Allied “push” all along the line 
broke down with Nivelle’s failure to 
carry and hold the Chemin des Dames 
in April. The further efforts of the 
French and British were not concerted. 
Progress at the center against the 
Hindenburg line offered less promise 



NICHOLAS II AND BRUSSILOV 
The Russian tsar Nicholas II (left) was com- 
celled by the revolution to abdicate on M&rpn 
J 5 » 1917* Under General Brussilov, here seen 
beside the tsar, the Russian troops met first 
■with some success, but finally with failure. 

Photo, Central If nos 
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MARSHAL PETAIN 
Born at Cauchy-a-la-Tour in 1856, Henry 
Philippe Retain held a succession of distin¬ 
guished commands in the French army, 1914- 
18 In March, 1918, he became commander- 
in-chief of all the French armies. 

Photo. E N.A. 


than a northward extension of the 
British advance before Arras, with a 
view to diminishing the German con¬ 
trol of the Belgian coast—the base of 
that submarine campaign which was 
the one effective offensive weapon of 
the Germans against Great Britain, the 
islands being so greatly dependent 
upon food supplies from overseas. For 
the air raids, though exasperating, did 
no great amount of damage from a 
military standpoint. 

Hence the month of June witnessed 
the most resounding and nearly the 
most spectacular stroke of the war. 
On the way towards Ypres lay the 
Measures ridge; it had been the stage 
1 of much hard fighting which, as at 
Vimy until the Canadians stormed it, 
had failed to dislodge the Germans. 
Subterranean engineering operations 
had been in progress undetected for 
jsome time past. The whole of the sur¬ 


face defenses were subjected to a ter¬ 
rific bombardment during the first 
week of the month, and on the 7th 
the simultaneous explosion of nineteen 
mines blew whal was left to pieces in 
one vast eruption. The practical effect 
was to force on the Germans a retire¬ 
ment which left Ypres a salient no 
longer. But the success was not fol¬ 
lowed up for some weeks, during which 
the new German line was consolidated, 
with the advantages accruing from the 
shortening of it. No more effective 
advance was attempted till the end 
of July, when, simultaneously, the 
weather broke and the Flanders flats 
were converted into an ocean of mud 
on which movement was almost impos¬ 
sible. 

The British armies got no nearer to 
the Belgian coast. Still, however, they 
hammered on in Flanders, despite the 
adverse conditions, checked here and 
gaining some ground there, with little 
enough to show. In November there 
were some brilliant days when, with¬ 
out the warning of artillery prepara¬ 
tion, an attack was launched by their 
right against Cambrai, where the Ger¬ 
mans were taken by surprise. If the 
British success had been complete an¬ 
other withdrawal would have been im¬ 
posed on them; but just in time masses 
of reenforcements were rushed up from 
elsewhere, the attack was held up, 
being inadequately supported, before 
its objective was reached, and in the 
end the ground that had to be aban¬ 
doned was actually more than what 
was won. 

The French autumn campaign, 
Nivelle’s place having been taken by 
Petain, was not ruined like that in 
Flanders by climatic conditions, was 
less ambitious in its scope, less critical 
from the German point of view, and 
proportionately more successful in its 
achievement, and it did much to re¬ 
store French confidence. Most of the 
ground won by the Germans in the 
attack on Verdun was recovered dur¬ 
ing August, and in October they were 
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at last forced definitely to abandon the 
Chemin des Dames. 

N the east, King Constantine’s pre¬ 
tense of neutrality became so 
meager that his authority could no 
longer be tolerated and the arrival of 
Allied warships in June forced him to 
abdicate in favor of his second son, 
who was a minor: for practical pur¬ 
poses the government became a re¬ 
gency under Venizelos. But the col¬ 
lapse of Russia paralyzed the advance 
projected on the Salonica front, be¬ 
sides releasing masses of German and 
Austrian troops for recuperation or 
for reenforcement of the west, and of 
Turkish troops for resistance to the 
British advance in Mesopotamia and 
on Palestine. 

In this last quarter, however, was 
achieved a triumph of military skill 
which also made an intense appeal to 
all western sentiment. The advance 
on Palestine from Egypt had begun 
prematurely and with insufficient 
forces in the spring, when it was held 


up before Gaza. It was not till the 
end of October that Allenby suddenly 
opened his offensive. In the first week 
of November he had turned both 
flanks of the fortress and entered it. 
On December n he was in Jerusalem, 
over which the flag of Islam had flown 
since the day when it was captured 
by Saladin. Nor was the triumph any 
shock to the orthodox Moslems of 
Arabia, who had already repudiated 
both the spiritual and temporal su¬ 
premacy of the unorthodox Ottoman. 

Victories in Asia, however, could ex¬ 
ercise little immediate influence on the 
war in the west, where the German 
high command was well aware that if 
Germany was to win the war the thing 
must be done before the arrival in 
force of the Americans, and Luden- 
dorff was preparing to win it. Prob¬ 
ably it was with the primary purpose 
of compelling the diversion of French 
and British troops to Italy that in 
October the Germans struck hard on 
the Italian front, where hitherto they 
had not shown themselves. 



SPOIL OF WAR ON THE .CAPTUREJp WYTSCKAETE RIDGE 
The operations known as the battle of Messines were a continuation of the British 1917 offen¬ 
sives, but directed_ rather to the coast than to the outflanking of the Hindenburg line. They 
involved the Messines ridge itself, where the attack was opened by the explosion of nineteen 
enormous mines (June 7), and, in addition, the Wytschaete ridge, its extension dominating 
the Ypres salient. Both were captured; and this is a German field gun being hauled off near 

Wytschaete on June to. 

Photo, Imperial War Matettm 
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ince the summer of 1916 the 
Austrians, absorbed at first by 
the great Russian offensive, and then 
in part by threatening disintegration 
■within the empire, had contented 
themselves with maintaining their own 
frontiers, while the Italians had con¬ 
centrated all their energies on a single 
objective, the captuie of Trieste. They 
had captured Gorizia and bitten their 
way a little closer, but still the im¬ 
pregnable bastions stood between them 
and the prize on which their hearts 
were set. They had accomplished bril- 
iant feats of daring and skill, but the 


odds of position even more than of 
numbers were overwhelmingly against 
them. Also parts of the population 
—and, more ominously, of the army 
—were seething with disaffection, the 
fiuits of the new Russian propaganda, 
and were ready to follow the example 
of the Bolshevized Russian soldiery 
which had wrought such havoc with 
Brussilov’s last desperate offensive. 
Some of those disaffected troops were 
stationed about Caporetto at the cen¬ 
ter of the Italian line—and the Ger¬ 
mans had found it out. 

It was at this point that they 
launched their surprise 
attack on October 24. 
The Italian center was 
pulverized; only swift 
retreat screened by the 
most stubborn rear¬ 
guard actions could 
save the wings from 
annihilation. They got 
across the Taglia- 
mento, which rose be¬ 
hind them in a torrent, 
swollen by a fortunate 
break in the weather, 
and gave them some 
breathing space to 
reach the Piave, where 
they made their stand, 
covering the way to 
Venice. The German 
blow had done its 
work. Without ex¬ 
traneous support the 
Italians could not hope 
to hold out long against 
the Austrians, and 
British troops, which 
were soon to be badly 
wanted on the British 
front itself, as well as 
French, were dis¬ 
patched to the Piave. 
They might hold out as 
long as they chose; 
from the German point 
of view the important 
thing was that they 


* DRAMATIC SURRENDER OF JERUSALEM 
General Allenby entered Jerusalem on December n, 1917, an 
event that resounded throughout the Christian and Mahomedan 
•worlds. The town had surrendered two days earlier to a small 
British advanced post in command of a sergeant, the mayor (seen 
with walking stick) coming out under the white flag. 

Photo, Imperial Wat Museum 
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should be bottled up in Italy, not fight¬ 
ing in Fiance or Flanders. The Ger¬ 
mans left the rest of the Italian cam¬ 
paign to the Austrians. 

Russia was already off the board, 
though her peace negotiations did not 
finally issue in the ignominious treaty 
of Brest Litovsk until the beginning 
of March, theze was no need for the 
Central powers to retain large armies 
on the eastern front when Russian 
loyalist generals were struggling in 
vain to make head against the Bolshe¬ 
vik domination, and the main desire 
of the Bolsheviks themselves was to 
be free from the German imbroglio. 

"The United States Enters the War 

N February i, 19x7, about a 
month before President Wilson’s 
second inaugural, Germany announced 
that she would try to sink all ships 
passing through the seas surrounding 
the British Isles, with the exception 
of one American ship per week, which 
she would allow to pass in safety if 
distinctly marked. Two days after 
this announcement, which was a di¬ 
rect breaking of Germany’s earlier 
promises, President Wilson dismissed 
Count von Bernstorff, the German am¬ 
bassador, and in March the United 
States began to arm its merchant ships. 
In order to protect American shipping 
adequately, however, it was felt that 
the United States must go further, and 
on April 2, President Wilson, in a 
message to Congress, urged that war 
be declared. Four days later the dec¬ 
laration of war was voted. President 
Wilson was powerfully influenced in 
his decision by his desire to sit at the 
peace conference at the close of the 
war and help secure a just peace. 

The entry of the United States was 
facilitated by Allied propaganda. The 
sinking of the Lusitania by Germany 
also inflamed American opinion. An¬ 
other reason, supported by certain his¬ 
torians, was the pressure of American 
industrialists who were selling muni¬ 
tions to the Allies and of American 



GENERAL ALLENBY 
Edmund Henry Hynman, first Viscount 41Ien- 
by, born in 1861, commanded the Egyptian ex¬ 
peditionary force in 1917-18 and directed the 
operations m Palestine that defeated the 
Turks He became a field marshal in 1919. 

Photo, H Walter Bartlett 

bankers who had floated private loans 
to the Allies to the limit and now 
wished to shift the burden of financing 
the Allies to the government of the 
United States. 

The participation of America did 
much to defeat Germany; the United 
States put its weight into the balance 
all the critical time. Soon after war 
■was declared the navy was sent to 
England under the command of Ad¬ 
miral Sims, and it did excellent work 
in destroying German submarines and 
in protecting allied merchant ships. 
Quite as important was the moral sup¬ 
port which came from President Wil¬ 
son’s inspiring, if not quite accurate, 
definition of war aims. v 

French and English commissions 
came to the United States in Apnl, 
1917, and asked that American sol¬ 
diers be sent at once to stimulate the 
morale of their weary troops, who had 
been fightiqg for years. In response 
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GENERAL LUDENEORFF 
Erich von Ludendorff, born in 186-;, shared 
supreme command of the Geunan army with 
Hindenburg in igi6, and organized the exten¬ 
sive use of surprise attack and gas in 1917 
He was dismissed in Octobei, igi8 
Photo, ENA. 

to this request, American troops began 
to arrive in Europe in May, 1917, 
under the command of Geneial John 
J. Pershing. The transportation of 
American soldiers began in real earnest 
in the spring of 1918. This was an 
opportune time, for in March of that 
year Germany, freed from danger in 
the east due to the collapse of Russia, 
had concentrated all her forces on the 
western front and was making a des¬ 
perate effort to beat down the Allies 
before enough American soldiers could 
arrive to turn the tide of battle. 
Fortunately, American soldiers were 
transported more rapidly than Ger¬ 
many had thought possible, and they 
soon showed that they' weie able to 
withstand the onslaughts of the Ger¬ 
man troops. 

In June of 1918, the Americans met 
the Germans at Cantigny and Cha¬ 


teau-Thierry, and repulsed them with 
great loss. From June, 1918, onward 
they gave invaluable aid in repelling 
the advance toward Paris, and later 
in helping General Foch to drive the 
Geimans slowly out of Fiance. Pei- 
haps the most brilliant achievement 
at this time was in wiping out the 
Saint Mihiel salient on September 12, 
1918 This salient had been regarded 
as impregnable from the earliest days 
of the war, but in one day the Ameri¬ 
cans drove the Germans out and 
straightened the line. 

President Wilson’s effective propa¬ 
ganda in the foim of idealistic 
speeches, helped to undermine the 
morile of Germany and to bring the 
war to a rapid conclusion. The re¬ 
pudiation of these aims at the Peace 
Conference especially embittered the 
Germans who felt that they had been 
deceived. 

s the winter advanced to the 
spring of 1918 it became quite 
certain that Germany was preparing 
for the decisive effort. Fiance be¬ 
lieved with entire conviction that the 
stoim would buist upon the French 
armies, and that the imperative neces¬ 
sity was the strengthening of the lines 
south of the Somme. The fact was 
palpable that all the Allied offensives 
had been robbed of effectiveness by 
the lack of that coordination of effort 
which characterized all the German 
movements, because all the German 
operations were directed as paits of a 
single plan controlled by a single com¬ 
mand—just as in the wars between 
Napoleon and the coalitions. To 
counteract that disadvantage was an 
urgent need; France had for some time 
been calling for a unified command 
under a French generalissimo. But it 
was even more essential that the gen¬ 
eralissimo should be the right man, a 
man equal to the enoimous task, a 
man in whom the British chiefs would 
have confidence—and that man had 
not yet been found. 
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When Ludendorff struck, the French 
and British views of the military sit¬ 
uation were not in complete accord, 
and the British, though calling for re¬ 
inforcements which did not come, were 
reluctantly lengthening southward and 
weakening their line, in order to 
shorten and strengthen lhat of the 
French. Both the French and British 
commands were more anxious about 
the strength of their defenses south¬ 
ward and northward respectively than 
about the center on the Somme. This, 
however, was precisely the point 
chosen by Ludendorff for the blow 
which was to sever the French and 
British armies. 

On March 21, taking example by 
Byng’s spring at Cambrai in Novem¬ 
ber, with no warning preparation by 
the customary bombardment, the 
picked German troop3 sprang upon the 
extreme British right. The Germans 
had saved Cambrai by whirling up 
huge reenforcements, but there were 
no reserves, British or French, to whirl 
up to the British line. The surprise— 


aided by fog which concealed"the Ger¬ 
man movement—was complete. The 
British were flung back reeling, fight¬ 
ing desperately, wherever a stand 
could be made, for a week across the 
old battlefields, Fiench or British, 
while the force on their left was com¬ 
pelled to swing back to keep in touch, 
and the French also, on their right, 
succeeded in keeping touch; back to 
the Ancre line running just in front of 
Arras and Albert and Amiens. 

At more than one point there had 
been a rift, at still more points the 
line had been so strung out that it 
could scaicely have checked a rush; 
but the drive was impeded by the 
devastated country; it never thrust 
clean through; and when the halt in 
the retreat was called before Amiens, 
the German attack was vigorously re¬ 
pulsed, though there was another 
week’s hard fighting before it was cer¬ 
tain that the attempted penetration 
was held up. The Germans had 
achieved a striking success—but they 
had not attained their objective, though 



GUARDS BRIGADE RUSHED TO THE DEFENSE OF ARRAS, MARCH 26 , 1918 
Ludendorff's -whole scheme of attack in 1918 is known as the second battle of the Somme, or as 
the battle of St Quentm, from the sector where the first smashing blow was delivered on 
March 21/ But the Arras-Vtmy area was also involved in the assault, and here the defense 
held firm, largely owing to the heroism of the Guards in the third defense system before Arras. 

The Second Brigade is here seen moving up the Arras road by motor lorry. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 
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MARSHAL POCH 

Ferdinand Foch (1851-1929) magnificently 
justified his appointment to the belated post of 
generalissimo of the Allied forces ou the west¬ 
ern front in the great crisis of March, igi8. 
On August 6 he became marshal of France. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 

the effort was the biggest that had 
yet been made. Also, before the fight¬ 
ing was finished, the much needed gen¬ 
eralissimo had been found—on March 
25 Foch was appointed to the supreme 
command. 

If the British right had been saved 
after the first shattering blow, it was 
by a serious weakening of the extreme 
left. A German thrust to Calais would 
in fact be less serious than a break 
through elsewhere, but it was in that 
quarter that Ludendorff directed his 
next effort, though on a much smaller, 
scale, when the British resistance at 
the center had been stabilized. The 
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attack was delivered in accustomed 
style north of La Bassee; but though 
it drove heavily forward the British 
right held at Givenchy. A great bulge 
was made in the fine, but more troops 
were now crossing the Channel, some 
French leenforcements also arrived, 
the Belgians fought manfully, and’ 
piactically nothing more was gained. 

By the end of Apiil the prospect of 
another heavy offensive against the 
British front had faded; and during 
that month the first great contingent 
arrived from America to finish its 
training in France. Twelve months 
had passed since the Ameiican dec¬ 
laration of war; when the stream be¬ 
gan to flow it was soon swelling into 
a flood; but the creation of an army 
five times the size of the British army 
at the beginning of the war, out of a 
civilian population which had never 
been concerned with so much as the 
prospect of a big war except in one 
fratricidal conflict, had been a gigan¬ 
tic task. 

Germany then must either acknowl¬ 
edge defeat or attempt to achieve a 
decisive triumph before that stream 
became a flood; the crash forward in 
the last week of March, the recovery 
in a few days of so much ground which 
the Allies had only won by months of 
furious fighting at enormous cost, ap¬ 
pealed to the popular imagination— 
not only in Germany—far more than 
the fact of its actual failure; and 
Ludendorff staked Everything on a last 
throw. 

It was perhaps almost as much for 
the reassurance of English public opin¬ 
ion as for its effects upon the German 
submarine campaign that a British 
squadron at the end of April achieved 
the spectacular but none die less mag¬ 
nificently heroic feat of sealing up the 
powerfully defended submarine bases 
at Zeebrugge and less completely at 
Ostend. 

The German effort in March and 
April had been a tremendous strain; 
preparation was necessary before it 
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could be renewed. A month passed, 
and then on May 27 the storm burst, 
not again on the British, as had been 
expected in France, but on the left of 
the French line, which held positions 
that ought to have been but were not 
impregnable. On the first day the 
French were driven behind the Aisne 
out of all that P6tain had won during 
the last year; and the British on their 
left, who had held their ground, were 
forced to conform and fall back lest 
their flank should be turned. On the 
30th the head of the German thrust 
had reached the Marne. Then they 
set about widening the thrust to right 
and left. On their left they were held 
up before Reims; on their right they 
were successful for a considerable dis¬ 
tance to a point where they were again 
held up—this time by the first section 
of the American contingent brought 
into the fighting line. 

The Marne 
“pocket” b e - 
tween the Vesle 
and the Marne 
was the way to 
Paris—or to de¬ 
struction. The 
weeks passed. 

Minor attacks, 
which may have 
been intended 
only to draw 
troops elsewhere, 
came to nothing, 
while they 
drained Luden- 
dorff's resources; 
and still the 
Marne flowed be¬ 
tween the Ger¬ 
mans and Paris. 

Foch’s well con¬ 
cealed prepara¬ 
tions were com¬ 
plete when the 
last German on- 
s la u g h t was 
launched on July 
15 not only in 


the pocket but on the line to the east 
of Rheims. There it failed completely. 
In the pocket it crossed the Marne; 
but Foch’s hour had come. On the 
17th French counter-attacks began; on 
the 18th the Germans in the pocket 
were fighting to cover retreat. 

From that day all the German fight¬ 
ing was in the nature of rearguard 
actions as the line swung back and 
back until the final catastrophe in 
November. For there were half a mil¬ 
lion Americans in France now with 
thrice the number to follow, and un¬ 
limited reserves to swing up to any 
point where they might be wanted; 
and the German reserves were ex¬ 
hausted. The coming of the Ameri¬ 
cans was the arrival of Blucher’s Prus¬ 
sians on the field of Waterloo. They 
won the war precisely in the sense that 
Blucher, not Wellington, was the con¬ 
queror of Napoleon. 



FRENCH DEFENDERS OF AMIENS 
Montdidier, a position protecting Amiens on the south, is here being 
defended by French and British troops near Nesle, on March 45, 
cupying hastily dug 1 pits more like the defenses of 1914 than Q* 19x8* 
The town fell on the 28th, but further advance was stayed. 

Photo , Imperial War Museum 
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trian collapse by a 
precarious offensive. 
On the Italian front, 
in the Balkans and in 
Asia matters con¬ 
tinued to be quiescent 
—that is, no con¬ 
spicuous military 
movement took place 
—until September. 

yy \ hen Foch 
w opened bis vic¬ 
tory offensive on July 
18, its import was 
guessed by few and 
its full import was 
known perhaps only 
to himself. There 
was no indication at 
the moment that he 
was doing more than 
successfully repelling 
an attack that had 
once more exhausted 
itself before reaching 
its objective; as the 
old drive on Verdun, 
the two drives into 
Italy and the recent 
drive on the center 
towards Amiens had 
been arrested. On 
that day Mangin de¬ 
livered an attack west 
of the Marne pocket 
that threatened to 
turn the pocket itself 
into a trap from 
, which it required no 
At this turning-point of the war the little skill on the part of the Germans 
Italian campaign had already degen- to extricate themselves. They did so; 
erated into a merely subsidiary opera- in the course of a fortnight the whole 
bom for which in itself there was no salient had been flattened out again; 
prospect of Austrian success. The last not without heavy losses but without 
Austrian offensive on the Piave in June anything verging on a rout at any 
had failed disastrously; the “ram- point. Men were asking not “What 
shackle empire” itself was on the verge will be Foch’s next stroke?” but 
of dissolution; and Italian troops “Where will Ludendorff launch the 
could even be spared to play a part in next drive?” V 
Foch’s operations—a sounder course There was no next drive. The 
than endeavoring to hasten the Aus- French left continued to press the 


PLAN OF ZEEBRUGGE AFTER THE RAID 
ZeebtURge had been left intact when evacuated by the British navy 
in 1914, and formed a submarine base for the Germans. On 
April 23. 1918, an expedition under Vice-Admiral R. Keyes 
sealed up the harbor with block Ships (see photograph on following 
page). The light-shaded portion of this plan represents fore- 
shore. , . 

‘‘./I:-/ Imperial War M"-team ■ 
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Germans back little by little for a few 
days, then suddenly on August 9 the 
British right before Amiens sprang 
forward, towards St Quentin, its 
southern flank covered by French 
troops, against what was peihaps the 
strongest section of the German line 
In a week they had made a material 
advance, capturing many prisoners and 
guns. On the 21st the British section 
on the left of the advance, north of 
the Ancre, swung forward, while there 
was no relaxation of the pressure by 
the British light and the whole French 
left. Thus the movement continued 
without pause, the pressure never ceas¬ 
ing along the whole line which had 
once come into action, but constantly 
extending to a new sector either on 


the right or the left The Germans 
could never concentrate at any point 
for a counter-offensive, because to do 
so would involve weakening at the risk 
of snapping the line at some other 
point By the middle of September 
the Germans were back on the lines 
they had held in March, and at points 
these had been penetrated. 

The Americans in action had hither¬ 
to . been brigaded with French or 
British troops, now they entered the 
line as a third national army on the 
right of the French, compelling the 
retirement of the Germans on the hne 
south of Veidun which no French at¬ 
tacks had shaken throughout the war. 
The Americans’ capture of the St. 
Mihiel salient was followed by peace 



AIR VIEW OP THE BLOCK-SHIPS SUNK ACROSS ZEEBRUGGE HARBOR 
Spectacular in its heroism, the Zeebrugge raid was also successful, both m practipal results and 
in its effect on public "morale ” While Vindictive, with the ferry boats Daffodil and Ins, cov¬ 
ered by Warwick and destroyers, created a diversion by landing a party 00 the mole (which 
the explosion of a submarine under a viaduct had isolated from the land), Thetis, Iphtgcma 
and Intrepid crept m The first grounded prematurely, but the two last (see above) were 

neatly sunk sealing the harbor 
Photo, Imperial Won Museum 
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GERMANY'S FINAL EFFORT- TROOPS ON THE CAPTURED 
CHEMIN DES DAMES 

Chejnin dcs Dames, the road that gives its name to the summit of the Craonne plateau in the 
heights of the Aisne, for the conquest of which the French shed ao much blood throughout the 
summer of 1017, was recaptured by the Germans in their last great "push” of May, 1918 
Here a column of German reenforcements is seen moving up the famous road in the early 
days of June, to their advanced trenches which by then were over the Aisne and up to die 

Marne 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 


overtures from the other side, but only 
of a kind that had no possible chance 
of acceptance from the Allies. The 
German retreat was no longer, as be¬ 
fore, a planned withdrawal to a 
stronger defensive line; it was a re¬ 
tirement all along the line imposed by 
the enemy, which would not end until 
they were expelled from French and 
Belgian soil or surrendered 

uring the two concluding months 
of the war, while the Germans 
were being forced back mile by mile 
across the devastated lands, stubbornly 
contesting every step, their allies in 
every quarter were crumpling up. 
Even the Bolsheviks found a new 
enemy in the host of Czecho-Slovaks 
who had fought reluctantly in the Aus¬ 


trian ranks, had become Russian pris¬ 
oners of war by thousands in the num¬ 
erous Austrian defeats, and had then 
enthusiastically taken up arms on the 
side of their captors for the over¬ 
throw of the Austrian tyrant. They 
had held fast to their new loyalty 
(rooted in their immemorial hostility 
to the Teuton) when the Bolshevized 
Russian troops mutinied and fled, and 
now they attached themselves to the 
independent loyalist government which 
was seeking to establish itself in Si¬ 
beria. They did not in fact crumple 
up the Bolsheviks—who were a useful 
bulwark to the Germans but not their 
official allies—but did add to their 
difficulties. 

The Balkans went first. Since the 
abdication of King Constantine Greece 
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had been unequivocally Venizelist. 
Nevertheless, no effective moves had 
been made until on September 15 the 
Serbs and the French, supported on. 
their right by the British, launched 
their attack on the Buigars. No effec¬ 
tive help canoe from the Austrians. 
The Bulgar defenses were pierced, 
their whole front collapsed, and on the 
30th the French commander was able 
to dictate an armistice on his own 
terms. Bulgaria being lost, the Aus¬ 
trian hold on the Balkans was lost. 
The Turks were left alone. 

The Turks were not yet gone, but 
they were going; Allenby in southern 
Palestine had bided his time to deal 
an absolutely decisive blow. By a .sur¬ 
prise attack consummately planned 


and consummately carried out he prac¬ 
tically annihilated the entire Turkish 
force in Palestine in the three days’ 
fighting (September 19 to 21) compre¬ 
hensively known as the battle of 
Megiddo, and proceeded to the con¬ 
quest of Syria. Damascus fell on the 
30th, then Beirut, and then Aleppo 
(October 26). Meanwhile the Meso¬ 
potamian army had been pushed up 
the Tigris; and after a battle which 
lasted for a week the Turkish army 
on the Tigris surrendered and an arm¬ 
istice was signed (October 30) which 
put the Allies in possession of.the Dar¬ 
danelles and the Bosporus. 

Austria remained. She had been 
hustled out of the Balkan peninsula, 
the South Slavs were joining Serbia, 



AMERICAN TROOPS MARCH BACK AFTER CRUSHING THE ST. MIHIEL 

SALIENT 

Long before the Americans were in the line they had helped to solve the pressing problem of 
reserves; next they fought brigaded with other Allied troops; and finally they took the field 
independently in the St. Mihiel sector, where they succeeded in capturing the salient on Sep¬ 
tember 12-13, igx8, as part of Foeh's general scheme of advance. Here a body of. them 
is seen passing through the French village of Nonsard, flags flying, in return from the yictpry 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 
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the Czecho-Slavs were threatening her, 
Hungary was exhausted, but through 
September and for three weeks of Oc¬ 
tober the Italian front was stationary. 
If Italy was to reap, across the Adri¬ 
atic, any of the coveted fruits of the 
imminent Austrian collapse she must 
precipitate it by her own action. Ital¬ 
ians and British opened the attack on 
October 23, Italians and French al¬ 
most simultaneously, and on the 27th 
the Austrians were in flight. On No¬ 
vember 3 they signed an armistice dic¬ 
tated by the Italian commandei. Ger¬ 
many stood absolutely alone, and she 
was fast in the toils. 

Final Operations of the War 

he advance of the Allied line had 
been continuous. The Germans 
had exhausted their reserves in the 
last offensive, at the moment when the 
available forces of the Allies were 


doubled. The British had penetrated 
the Drocourt-Qu6ant line eaily in Sep- 
tembei, at the end of the month they 
were thiough the Ilindenburg line, the 
Belgians were in Dixmude, and the 
French were on the point of enteiing 
St. Quentin. By the middle of Octo¬ 
ber the whole Geiman line faither 
south had been pushed back on the 
Meuse by the northward thrust of the 
Americans and over the Aisne by the 
French, and Cambrai had fallen to the 
British with American support. In 
the northernmost sector the attack of 
Belgians, French and British com¬ 
pelled the abandonment of the Belgian 
coast, and the evacuation of Lille and 
Douai on the 17th. 

Ludendoiff’s resignation on October 
26 was significant. In the fiist week 
of November the American push 
northward down the Meuse was 
greatly accelerated, on the 7th they 




POUR YEARS AFTERWARDS MONS RECAPTURED BY THE CANADIANS 
The Belgian town where the British troops first saw action in 1914 was also the farthest ad¬ 
vanced point occupied by them in the pursuit of 1918 when the Armistice came into force at 
11 o1 clock on the eleventh day of the eleventh month On the 10th the Canadian Division had 
reached Mons, which was fairly strongly held, but an enveloping movement followed by an 
attack from two sides ensured its fall, and on the following morning they entered behind 
the pipes of the Canadian Scottish. 
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LILLE AT LAST RESTORED TO FRANCE 
It was a blow to France when Lille, the manufacturing center, fell 
in the early days of the war. The town was recaptured on Octo¬ 
ber i8 (this photograph shows the arrival of President Pomcar£, 
welcomed by General Birdwood), but its prosperity had been tem¬ 
porarily rumed by destruction of manufacturing plants 
Photo, Impel ml War Museum 


were in Sedan. The 
French were pressing 
hard on the center; 
on the left the British 
captured Valen¬ 
ciennes on the 2nd 
and then drove for¬ 
ward in the decisive 
battle of the Sambre. 

On the 9th they were 
over the Scheldt. The 
fleet at Kiel was in 
mutiny, revolution 
was breaking out in 
Berlin, the Kaiser 
was safe on neutral 
territory, and a so¬ 
cialist provisional 
government was set 
up. In the early 
morning of Novem¬ 
ber ix the Canadians 
broke into Mons as 
the Germans were 
submitting to the crushing armistice 
terms dictated by the Allies. The last 
shot had been fired. In the military 
sense, the Great War was ended. 

The War Period in the United States 
TfN this war, as in every other war, 
3 ) the executive branch of the gov¬ 
ernment in the United States became 
vastly more powerful than in time of 
peace. A large number of boards were 
organized to help the President mobi¬ 
lize the resources of the country. A 
Council for the National Defense had 
already been formed in August, i9r6, 
and after we declared war, a Com¬ 
mittee of Public Information was cre¬ 
ated to educate the populace in regard 
to our aims. The Food Administra¬ 
tion under the leadership of Herbert 
Hoover, who had distinguished himself 
in the Belgian relief work, undertook 
to conserve our resources in food, and 
the Fuel Administration was similarly 
■organized, with Harry A. Garfield at 
its head. The development of Ameri¬ 
can shipping was provided for through 
a Shipping Board, an Emergency 


Fleet Corporation, and a War Trade 
Board, The United States govern¬ 
ment took over the railroads of the 
country and placed them under the 
control of a Railroad Administration 
headed by William G. McAdoo, the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Early in 
1917 an Aircraft Production Board 
was created, and shortly afterwards a 
War Industries Board. In order to 
prevent strikes and to secure the 
loyalty of labor, a war Labor Policies 
Board was appointed with Professor 
Felix Frankfurter at its head. 

By the Overman Act of May 20, 
1918, the President was given almost 
supryne control over these war boards, 
and the authority to create new boards 
if necessary. In this way the Presi¬ 
dent’s powers were increased to a 
greater extent than they had ever been 
in the history of our country. Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln’s acts during the Civil 
War had been regarded as revolu¬ 
tionary and dangerous, but his powers 
were slight when compared with those 
of President Wilson during the year 
1918. 
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As the United States has never 
maintained a large standing army, it 
was immediately necessary at the out¬ 
break of the war to increase our forces, 
The old policy of volunteer service 
which had prevailed during the Span- 
ish-American War was abandoned, and 
conscription, which had been employed 
during the Civil War, was revived but 
with these differences: first, the men 
drafted in the World War could not 
hire substitutes, and, second, it was 
put into effect almost as soon as the 
country went to war, not as before, 
only when all who were willing to 
volunteer had already done so. Conse¬ 
quently the draft was more democratic 
and more just than thal of the Civil 
War. President Wilson made it more 
acceptable by stating that it was not 
really a draft but “volunteering en 
masse." In June, 1917, all males be¬ 
tween the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-one were compelled to register 
as liable to military duty, and the fol¬ 
lowing year these age-limits were ex¬ 
tended to eighteen and forty-five 
years respectively. Of the 24,000,000 
men who registered, about 3,500,000 
were called into service, and before 
the war was over, about 2,000,000 had 
been sent to Europe. There was some 
opposition to the draft but it was ulti¬ 
mately carried out with no difficulty. 

Two laws were passed designed to 
punish the anarchists, socialists, I. W. 
W.’s and other radicals who, in one 
way or another, opposed the war and 
tried to hinder its preparations. The 
first was the Espionage Act of June 
15, 1917; and the second, the Sedition 
Act of May 16, 1918. Among those 
convicted under the above laws were 
Eugene Debs, leader of the Socialist 
party, and William Haywood, the head 
of the I. W. W. Attorney-general 
Palmer and his department were very 
active in enforcing these laws. The 
United States was slower than any 
European nation in releasing the rad¬ 
icals who had been imprisoned under 
war-time laws such as the above and 


in restoring citizenship to political pris¬ 
oners. A marked fear of communists 
and of persons or ideas in any way 
associated with them persisted for 
some years, if indeed it has wholly dis¬ 
appeared yet. 

The outstanding episode in this con¬ 
nection was the case of Nicolo Sacco 
and Bartolomeo Vanzetti in Massachu¬ 
setts. The two men, one a shoe worker 
and the other a fish peddler, were ac¬ 
cused in May, 1920, of the murder of 
a paymaster in South Braintree and 
the theft of the payroll. Although 
they did not have a criminal record, 
these men were known to the federal 
Department of Justice as draft-evaders 
and leaders in radical groups in the 
state. When they came to trial the 
evidence was highly contradictory. 
The presiding judge, Webster Thayer, 
expressed his hostility to them while 
the case was in progress. After con¬ 
siderable delay they were found guilty 
in July, 1921. A considerable amount 
of new evidence was brought forward, 
but under the archaic Massachusetts 
system of legal procedure motions for 
a new trial come before the same judge 
who originally heard the case. Re¬ 
peated motions for a new trial were 
made, only to be denied by Judge 
Thayer.- An appeal was carried to the 
Supreme Judicial Court of the state, 
but the court was not allowed by law 
to examine into the facts; it could only 
pass upon the law and procedure in¬ 
volved in the case, and the appeal for 
a new trial was denied in the spring 
of 1927. 

Maby disinterested people peti¬ 
tioned the governor to have the case 
reviewed in an impartial manner and 
urged him to base his action on the 
facts. The governor announced the 
appointment of an advisory commis¬ 
sion, made up of President Lowell of 
Harvard University, President Straton 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and-Judge Robert Grant 
of Boston, all highly conservative men, 
to aid him in arriving at a decision. 
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Early in August, 1927, acting in 
conformity with the recommendation 
of this commission, the governor held 
that the men had received a fair trial 
and he refused to stay their execution. 
They went to the electric chair on Au¬ 
gust 23, protesting their innocence to 
the end. 

Perhaps the most striking thing 
about the case was the stir which it 
created everywhere. Nothing else of 
such a character had ever been so 
widely discussed. Thousands of peti¬ 
tions, letters, and threats poured into 
the governor’s office from every part 
of the world. Demonstrations, which 
sometimes led to lioting, were held 
throughout the country and abroad, 
and many American consuls and am¬ 
bassadors were threatened by mobs. 
Almost without exception the world 
outside was extremely critical of the 
action of Judge Thayer, the Massachu¬ 
setts judiciary, and Governor Fuller. 
Even conservative circles in Europe, 
where Sacco and Vanzetti would have 
been dealt with summarily merely on 
account of their views, protested and 
held that the United States was sacri¬ 
ficing its reputation for liberty and 
fair dealing. 

Another case is that of Tom Mooney 
in California. In July, 1916, a bomb 
was thrown in a preparedness-day pa¬ 
rade in San Francisco, killing several 
persons. A California labor leader, 
Tom Mooney, was arrested for the 
crime, tried, convicted and sentenced 
to death. Organized labor and liberal- 
minded people suspected that Mooney 
was the victim of a conspiracy and 
.came to his aid. Even the judge who 
presided at the trial later urged the 
governor of California to pardon 
Mooney, but without result. Mooney, 
whose sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment, was imprisoned for 
nearly twenty years in San Quentin 
prison. The public sentiment among 
the ‘conservatives in California was 
against releasing Mooney because of 
his radical record. It was not until 
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WHERE THE ARMISTICE WAS 
SIGNED 

The clearing in the forest of Compiegne where 
the trains bearing Marshal Foch and the Ger¬ 
man plenipotentiaries met to sign the Armis¬ 
tice was long marked by this simple notice, 
only replaced by permanent memorials in tgzz. 

January, 1939 that Governor C. L. 
Olsen was able to obtain a pardon for 
him. The Mooney case, like that of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, had taken on an 
international significance. In 1917 the 
Root Mission to Russia found its work 
hampered because the news of the 
Mooney case had already spread to 
Russia and had made the Russians dis¬ 
trust the sincerity of President Wil¬ 
son’s democratic speeches. 

In procuring the money necessary 
for the World War, the United States 
followed the same method as in the 
Civil War, and depended more on the 
sale of government bonds than on di¬ 
rect taxation. Bonds tp the value of 
about $21,440,000,000 were sold in a 
series of what were known as Liberty 
Bonds, and about $11,280,000 was 
raised through taxation. About $11,- 
000,000,000 of this was lent to France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, and Italy. 

Prohibition in America 

or years reformers had been strug¬ 
gling for federal prohibition and 
in 1917 the Eighteenth Amendment 
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forbidding the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquors was submitted to the 
people by Congress. With the adop¬ 
tion of this amendment, the United 
States became legally “dry.” The 
struggle for prohibition dates back 
into the period before the Civil War. 
Little was accomplished in the way of 
temperance reform then, however, for 
the slavery issue overshadowed every 
other public question. Millions of dol¬ 
lars were invested in the liquor busi¬ 
ness, and the saloons multiplied with 
great rapidity. When the slavery ques¬ 
tion was settled there began a deter¬ 
mined battle against the liquor forces, 
and the struggle continued for more 
than half a century. 

Since the reformers failed to induce 
either the Republican party or the 
Democratic party to declare for pro¬ 
hibition, they launched the National 
Prohibition party, and in 1872 nomi¬ 
nated a presidential candidate. This 
party was never very strong but in 
every campaign it nominated a candi¬ 
date for the presidency and kept the 
temperance cause continually before 
the public. In 1874 the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union was 
established, and in succeeding years 
this society did a great deal to arouse 
sentiment against the liquor traffic. In 
1893 the Anti-Saloon League was 
launched, and under its lead the pro¬ 
hibition cause went rapidly forward. 
The League worked to have the vari¬ 
ous state legislatures adopt laws 


which would permit any election dis¬ 
trict to vote itself dry if it wished. 
This “local option” movement spread 
so rapidly that in 1919, besides thirty- 
one completely dry states, there were 
large dry areas in the wet states. As 
temperance workers were convinced 
that some of the wet states would 
never become entirely dry except 
through federal action, a determined 
effort was made to amend the Consti¬ 
tution to this effect. The entrance of 
the United States into the World War 
made the conservation of food sup¬ 
plies necessary, especially of the grains 
from which whiskey and beer are 
made, and in 1917, Congress passed a 
law forbidding the manufacture of dis¬ 
tilled liquors. By a later act the man¬ 
ufacture of beer was forbidden, the 
saloons were closed, and the sale of all 
intoxicating drinks was forbidden until 
the army demobilized. Finally, Con- 
‘ gress passed the Eighteenth Amend¬ 
ment and on January 17, 1920, thirty- 
six states having ratified it, the amend¬ 
ment went into effect. To enforce the 
Amendment Congress passed the Vol¬ 
stead Act, which defined intoxicating 
liquor as any liquor containing more 
than one-half of one per cent of alco¬ 
hol. The success of this amendment 
in putting an end to the liquor traffic 
was much greater in some parts of the 
country than in others. In many sec¬ 
tions, the question of its proper en¬ 
forcement was long a vital issue in poli¬ 
tics. It was repealed in 1933. 
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VERSAILLES 

AND DISILLUSIONMENT 


or four years and one hundred 
days Europe and a large part of 
the rest of the world had been 
occupied .with war to the exclusion of 
everything else. All the greater states, 
with the exception only of Spain, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and the 
Scandinavian countries, had been in¬ 
volved as active or nominal belligerents. 
The First World War had upset the 
international, industrial, constitutional, 
economic, social, and religious equilib¬ 
rium of Western civilization. 

Chaos in the Wake of World War I 

HEN THE war ended, Austria, Rus¬ 
sia, and Turkey had ceased to 
exist as empires but survived as sover¬ 
eign states. The German Empire in 
Europe was intact save for Alsace- 
Lorraine, but was no longer focused in 
the person of an emperor. Here and 
there national minority groups were 
separating themselves from the broken 
empires and were clamoring for recog¬ 
nition as independent states, though 
neighboring states had already laid 
claim to some of them. The territorial 
chaos was incomparably greater than 
that which followed the Napoleonic 
wars. 

No less great was the industrial chaos. 
The industrial world had been drained 
of its young men during the war years; 
millions of them had perished and mil¬ 
lions more had become physically in¬ 
capacitated. Industrial employment had 
been restricted to the production of 
munitions of war and the bare necessi¬ 
ties of life. Munitions of war were not 
wealth but the machinery for destroy¬ 
ing wealth—machinery that had been 
appallingly successful in effecting its 


purpose while perishing simultaneously 
itself. 

On all sides governments were tot¬ 
tering. In democratic countries hostility 
to the prewar order was slight; in the 
despotically ruled countries it was 
marked. But everywhere a whip pin g 
boy was sought on whom to lay the 
blame for the destruction that had 
fallen on the world. 

Precepts of morality were also un¬ 
dergoing change. Among adults there 
was reaction against the rigid disci¬ 
plines of wartime service; among youth, 
reaction against home and school disci¬ 
plines. When men who had seen fearful 
devastation and suffering turned to re¬ 
ligion, they felt, as men had felt in the 
days of the Norman King Stephen, that 
“God and His saints slept.” The world, 
to recover from the chaos of war, had 
to regain its balance. 

Objects of the Peacemaker! 

ith the cessation of hostilities, 
the first necessity was to ensure 
against the recrudescence of war, which, 
from the point of view of the victors, 
meant paralyzing Germany’s ability to 
fight. That was practically effected by 
the terms of the Armistice, which im¬ 
posed on Germany immediate disarma¬ 
ment and surrender of all her military 
stores. The second necessity was to* 
formulate a general settlement that 
would provide the strongest possible 
guarantees for the adjustment of future 
international differences without resort 
to arms. The Vienna Congress of 1814- 
15 had the same objective, and it did 
prevent international wars for nearly 
forty years. Now it was hoped to out¬ 
law war forever. 
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The immediate problems were the 
adjustment of interstate boundaries, 
transfers of territory, recognition of new 
states, and reparations. But much more 
was required if peace was to end not 
only the war that had just been fought 
but the menace of greater and even 
more destructive wars in the future. The 
Peace Conference to settle these prob¬ 
lems was convoked in Paiis by the prin¬ 
cipal nations that had been mainly 
instrumental in winning the war— 
France, Great Britain representing the 
British Empire, the United States, Italy, 
and Japan—who were called the Big 
Five. The minor states that had fought 
the Central Powers were also repre¬ 
sented, but clearly with the understand¬ 
ing that whatever the Big Five agreed 
to must prevail. 

The making of the peace treaty 
proved to be difficult. President Wil¬ 
son had offered Fourteen Points which 
he believed ought to govern the action 
of the Peace Conference. The most im¬ 
portant of the conditions he set forth 
were the following: no secret treaties; 
freedom of the seas in war as well as in 
peace; a reduction of military and naval 
forces; a just settlement of colonial 
claims with due regard to the wishes 
of the people involved; German evacua¬ 
tion of Russia and Belgian territory; 
the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France; readjustment of the Italian 
frontiers along lines of nationality; self- 
determination (that is, the right of the 
people of a territorial unit to determine 
its political status, especially on the 
question of merging with another na¬ 
tion) for the different national minority 
groups of Austria-Hungary; freedom of 
passage through the Dardanelles for 
the world’s commerce; self-determina¬ 
tion for the national minorities gov¬ 
erned by Turkey; an independent Tur¬ 
key; and an as s ociation of nations to 
afford protective guarantees to both 
large and small states. 

President Wilson hoped to induce the 
Peace Conference to make a treaty that 
would concede the Fourteen Points. His 
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program was the hope of all liberals in 
Europe as well as in the United States, 
and it was the understanding of the 
German leaders that the peace would 
be based on it. 



WOODROW WILSON 

Woodrow Wilson was elected president of 
the United States in 1912 . At first an advo¬ 
cate of peace, he led his country through 
the war, and afterwards fought for the in¬ 
clusion of his “Fourteen Points” in the peace 
treaty. While on a speech-making tour to 
secure public support for the League of 
Nations, he Buffered a physical breakdown 
from which he never recovered, and died on 
February 3 , 1924 . 

Prtst A stocia tiim, Inc. 

When President Wilson, representing 
the United States, arrived in Paris on 
December 13, 1918, he found that the 
Allies had previously made secret trea¬ 
ties that were opposed to many of the 
principles he advocated. France, Great 
Britain, and Japan had planned to di¬ 
vide the German colonies among them¬ 
selves. France aimed at getting the left 
bank of the Rhine. Italy expected gains 
proceeding from the secret Treaty of 
London (April 26,1915), by which she 
had agreed to enter the war in con¬ 
sideration of promises of territory in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and on the 
northern and eastern side of the Adri¬ 
atic Sea (Trieste, parts of Dalmatia, 
islands in the Gulf of Quarnero, the 
island of Rhodes, and the Dodecanese 
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Islands). Russia had been promised 
Constantinople and the Straits (the 
Bosporus, the Sea of Marmara, and 
the Dardanelles, connecting the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean). 

Each of the five Great Powers was 
represented by five delegates at the 
Peace Conference of 1919. But the work 
of the conference was done chiefly by 
commissions, of which the most im¬ 
portant was the central commission, 
composed of the President and the 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
and of the prime ministers and foreign 
secretaries of the other four powers. 
After a while the foreign secretaries and 
the United States Secretary of State 
were dropped, and the central commis¬ 
sion, called the Council of Ten, became 
the Counoil of Five. But since die Japa¬ 
nese representative seldom attended the 
meetings, the body came to be known 
as the Council of Four, or the Big Four. 

Partly because of the character and 
qualifications of the men who repre¬ 
sented their countries on the Council 
of Four, fierce disputes arose. Woodrow 
Wilson, who had been a professor of 
political science before he entered polili- 
tics, came to the conference with high 
ideals and with the welfare of the world 
in mind, but his egotism and stubborn¬ 
ness narrowed his effectiveness. Georges 
Clemenceau, Premier of France, sought 
the welfare of France but not that of 
the whole world. He became President 
of the Peace Conference and dominated 
it. Lloyd George, the British Prime 
Minister, brought with him a respect for 
British imperialism and capitalism. 
Vittorio Orlando, Premier of Italy, was 
concerned only with the future of Italy. 

The Treaty of Versailles 

flpsE Victors feared, and wished to 
prevent, a war of revenge by Ger¬ 
many in perhaps twenty years, an 
Austro-German union reestablishing 
German domination in Central Europe, 
a Hapsburg restoration in Hungary, a 
campaign of revision that would lead 
to reabsorption of the succession states, 


and the advance of bolshevism from 
Russia. 

The framing of the treaty with Ger¬ 
many and the treaties with each of the 
other Central Powers proved an enor¬ 
mous task. It was carried through in 
the first four months of 1919 by the 
representatives of the Big Four—Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and the United 
States. Japan took active part in the 
treaties only when they dealt with mat¬ 
ters'that concerned her. The smaller 
Allied powers, whenever discussion of 
their claims came up, had delegates at 
the meetings of the Big Four. Germany 
did not share in the drafting of the 
peace treaty, and she had little chance 
of protesting against single articles of 
the treaty. 

Wilson worked hard to obtain justice 
in spite of secret commitments, but he 
was only partially successful. Forced to 
make the most of a bad situation, he 
reluctantly acceded to a whittling down 
of his Fourteen Points. Some of the dele¬ 
gates were not at all interested in an 
association of nations. Others were en¬ 
thusiastically in favor of it, however, 
and with their aid Wilson was able to 
prepare the draft of a Covenant of the 
League of Nations and obtain its ac¬ 
ceptance as part of the treaty. Other 
parts of the treaty were not satisfactory 
to him, but he assented to them as the 
price of acceptance of his plan for the 
League. 

On May 7,1919, the delegates of the 
Allied and Associated Powers handed 
the draft of the treaty to the German 
delegates. Germany was given some six 
weeks to accept or reject the terms, but 
it was not until she ha'd been threatened 
with an immediate advance of Allied 
troops that she was ready to sign. The 
Treaty of Versailles was signed on June 
28 by representatives of the Allied 
Powers and Germany in the same Hall 
of Mirrors where, in 1871, William I 
had been proclaimed German Emperor. 

The treaty opened with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, to which the 
High Contracting Parties declared their 
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agreement. Then it proceeded to the 
reconstruction of the map of Europe 
and to the conditions, penal or other¬ 
wise, to be imposed on Geimany. As a 
matter of course, Alsace-Lorraine (a 
tenitory formed of two provinces taken 
fiom France in 1871) was restored to 
France. East Prussia was to remain a 
part of Germany but subject to local 
plebiscite, which proved to be decisively 
in favor of German sovereignty. Ger¬ 
many was deprived of the trans-Niemen 
territory, which was subsequently al¬ 
lotted to the new state of Lithuania. 
Poland was restored as an independent 
state, with a corridor to the port of 
Danzig, which was to be an independent 
free city under the protection of the 
League of Nations. Czechoslovakia, 
comprising what had been the northern 
Slavonic provinces of Austria-Hungary, 
except those which the provisions of the 
treaty attached to Poland, was recog¬ 
nized as an independent state. The 
question of whether German-speaking 
portions of these districts should re¬ 
main German or be included in Poland 
was left to later settlement. Denmark’s 
claim to Slesvig, which had been taken 
by Prussia in 1864, was to be decided by 
plebiscites in two zones, which ulti¬ 
mately gave the northern zone to Den¬ 
mark and the southern to Germany. 
Belgium acquired frontier districts from 
Germany. And there were complicated 
provisions for the occupation and ad¬ 
ministration of the German Rhineland 
on the French frontier—provisions that 
were to become a source of friction. 

Other territorial cessions were deter¬ 
mined in supplementary treaties. The 
Austrian Treaty of Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye opened with the Covenant of the 
League. It divided what had been Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary into the separate states 
of Austria, Hungary, and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia; it transferred Galicia to Poland, 
Bukovina and part of Transylvania to 
Rumania, and the South Slav districts 
to Serbia, which now became Yugo¬ 
slavia; and it gave to Italy not only 
all the Italian-speaking districts but 


also the German-speaking districts of 
South Tirol. The most serious difficul¬ 
ties were in the adjustment of the rival 
claims of Italy and Yugoslavia. The 
Treaty of the Trianon with Hungary, 
the second member of the foi mer Dual 
Monarchy, was not completed until 
June, 1920. But before that date various 
portions of Hungary had been assigned 
to Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Ru¬ 
mania, leaving Hungary about half her 
former size. Bulgaria, by the Treaty of 
Neuilly (November, 1919), lost her 
coast line on the Aegean, hut was se¬ 
cured “economic outlets” thereto. The 
Treaty of Sevres with Turkey (August, 
1920) was signed, under Allied pressure, 
by delegates of the Sultan’s government, 
but it was repudiated by the revolu¬ 
tionary Nationalists under Mustafa 
Kemal and was replaced in 1923 by the 
Lausanne Treaty. 

The United States, having declined 
to commit herself to the League Cove¬ 
nant, was not a party to any of the 
treaties, but made her own separate 
terms with each of the countries with 
which she had been at war. 

Treaty making was further compli¬ 
cated by the fact that Russia was an 
unknown and incalculable quantity. In 
the revolution of March, 1917, General 
Alexander Kerensky had set up a demo¬ 
cratic regime, which, however, had col¬ 
lapsed in November of the same year 



THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 

The ruins of the Niki (sky Gate in Petrograd 
(now Leningrad) damaged in the revolution 

Press Association, Tne, 
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when the Bolsheviks (Majority Social¬ 
ists), led by Lenin, Trotsky, and others, 
had seized Petrograd. The Bolsheviks 
had demanded a thorough socialization 
of the Russian economy and immediate 
peace with Germany as the first step 
in the reconstruction of Russia, and 
they had convened an All-Russian Con¬ 
gress of Soviets. (The soviets, meaning 
councils of workers and peasants, are 
local governing bodies.) A Constituent 
Assembly met in January, 1918, but 
when it refused to sanction Bolshevik 
authority it was dissolved by force. The 
Bolsheviks formally called themselves 
the Communist party. In communism 
the countries of western Europe saw a 
threat to their own social order. Fearing 
that the Bolsheviks would attempt to 
carry their movement beyond their own 
frontiers, as the French had done after 
the revolution of 1792, the Allied 
powers encouraged counterrevolution¬ 
ary movements inside Russia. They sent 
matdriel, money, and troops to aid the 
White Russians in both Russia proper 
and Siberia. The Bolsheviks rallied the 
revolutionary forces, which were ably 
led by Trotsky. By the end of 1920 
the White Russians and the Allies 
abandoned their attempts to crush the 
Russian Revolution by force. But be¬ 
cause of propaganda and suspicion it 
was not until 1923 that the outside 
world was able to .obtain passably ac¬ 
curate information -on what was going 
on in the New Russia. 

Other independent countries ap¬ 
peared on the new map of Europe. 
Soviet Russia hard so far committed her¬ 
self to doctrines of self-determination 
that she could raise no objection when 
these provinces on the Baltic separated 
themselves: Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania (a country that had been 
united with Poland^ under one crown 
since 1386, when the Lithuanian Grand 
Duke Jagell married the Polish Queen 
Jadviga). 

After the Napoleonic wars, the mak¬ 
ers of the Treaty of Vienna (1809) 
based territorial rearrangements wholly 


on monarchistic doctrines of dynastic 
legitimism. Their ideas ignored national 
affinities (that is, kinship based on com¬ 
munity of origin and of social and eco¬ 
nomic structure) and the right of peo¬ 
ples, as distinguished from dynasts, to 
a voice in their own disposal. 

After the war of 19x4-18, on the 
other hand, the treaty makers’ doctrine 
was that "scepter and crown must tum¬ 
ble down” in. the defeated states. Ro¬ 
manovs, Hapsburgs, and Hohenzollerns 
had fallen, and with them all the lesser 
dynasties of the German Empire. The 
statesmen of the Conference of Paris 
of 1919 arrived at a settlement in which 
dynastic claims counted for nothing. As 
far as practicable their purpose was to 
give (x) independence to national affini¬ 
ties and (2) the right of self-determina¬ 
tion to minor groups which did not 
desire or could not be accorded inde¬ 
pendence. But in many areas the popu¬ 
lations were compounded of elements, 
so diverse or antagonistic that no settle¬ 
ment could be satisfactory to all. The 
possibility that dissatisfaction would in 
scattered instances rise to angry, even 
perilous, heights was a risk that could 
not be avoided. 

-In reconstructing the map of Europe, 
the treaty makers dealt with conflict¬ 
ing interests. There was friction not 
only between victors and vanquished 
but also among the victors themselves. 
It'was hoped that in the League the 
powers would have an instrument 
whereby inevitable defects in the trea¬ 
ties might be corrected. 

Mandated Territories 

^ir'HE former colonies of Germany 
and Turkey were handled in a dif¬ 
ferent way. Since the Allies had declared 
'that acquisition of territory was not 
their aim in waging the war, and since 
they feared that if Germany’s colonies 
were returned to her she might use them 
as bases for a future war, a compromise 
solution was necessary. The Treaty of 
Versailles set up a mandate system un¬ 
der the League of Nations by which a 
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specific Allied power became a colony’s 
administrator under mandate. Super¬ 
vision was placed in the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, a standing com¬ 
mittee of the League. Article 22 of the 
Covenant prescribed that the character 
of the mandates must differ according 
to circumstances within the different 
territories. The colonies were divided 
into three classes: 

Class A comprised the three former 
Turkish dependencies of Iraq, Pales¬ 
tine, and Syria. According to the terms 
of the mandate, the independence of 
these three “can be provisionally recog¬ 
nized, subject to the rendering of ad¬ 
ministrative advice and assistance by a 
mandatory until such time as they are 
able to stand alone.” Iraq and Palestine 
were assigned to Great Britain. Syria 
was assigned to France. 

Class B comprised the former Ger¬ 
man colonies in central Africa—Came- 
100ns, Togoland, Tanganyika, and 
Ruanda. In these colonies the manda¬ 
tory powers were to be responsible for 
the administration and for the moral 
and material welfare of the people. Most 
of Cameroons and Togoland was as¬ 
signed to France, and a part to Britain. 
Tanganyika was assigned to Britain; 
Ruanda to Belgium. 

Class C comprised South-West 
Africa, Samoa, New Guinea, the islands 
north of the Equator in the western 
Pacific, and the island of Nauru—terri¬ 
tories which, according to Article 22, 
“can be best administered under the 
laws of the mandatory as integral por¬ 
tions of its territories, subject to the 
safeguards above mentioned in the in¬ 
terests of the indigenous population." 
South-West Africa was assigned to the 
Union of South Africa, Samoa to New 
Zealand, New Guinea to Australia, and 
Nauru to Britain, New Zealand, and 
Australia jointly. The 1,55° Pacific is¬ 
lands north of the Equator that were 
formerly German possessions were en¬ 
trusted to Japan. These included the 
Marianas, the Caroline Islands, and the 
Marshall Islands. 


Reparations and Security against Aggression 

e sides * the territorial rearrange¬ 
ments and the creation of the 
League, the treaty makers had to deal 
with another thorny problem: the repa¬ 
rations that might justly be claimed 
from the vanquished for the suffer¬ 
ing and losses inflicted in a war for 
which, in the opinion of the victors, the 
vanquished were solely to blame, and 
in which the vanquished had had un¬ 
precedented disregard for the recog¬ 
nized ethics of warfare between civilized 
states. The treaty makers also had to 
calculate the German capacity for pay¬ 
ment. And they felt they had to provide 
security against any attempted repeti¬ 
tion of German military aggression, 
which, in the nature of things, might be 
a cause of fear, particularly to Ger¬ 
many’s neighbors France and Belgium. 

As to reparations, Article 233 of the 
treaty said: 

The amount of the damage for which com¬ 
pensation is to be made by Germany shall be 
determined by an inter-Allied commission, to 
be called the Reparation Commission. . . . 
The commission shall draw up a schedule of 
payments prescribing the time and manner for 
securing and discharging the entire obligation 
within a period of thirty years from May i, 
1921. 

And Article 234 declared that the 
commission was to have discretion to 
extend the date of payments, “but not 
to cancel any part, except with the spe¬ 
cific authority of the several govern¬ 
ments represented upon the commis¬ 
sion.” 

Every nation had its own ideas, and 
everywhere the popular, disposition was 
to exact the last cent rather than to 
take the long view. The reparations im¬ 
posed were far short of what the Allies 
considered adequate, but accQrding to 
the Germans far in excess of anything 
they could possibly pay. (In successive 
agreements drawn up in 1921, 1924, 
1929, and 1932, the Allies substantially 
reduced their reparations demands.) 

The question of guarantees against 
future aggression called for provisions 
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ensuring effective disarmament of Ger¬ 
many, demilitarization of iter frontier 
facing France, and Allied occupation of 
this territory for a time. Germany’s 
army was to be limited to 100,000 men, 
and conscription abolished. Her existing 
armaments were to be destroyed, and 
future production was to be limited and 
subject to supervision by the League of 
Nations. Her fleet was to be surrendeied 
to the British. However, the German 
Fleet was scuttled by its officers and 
men on June ax, 1919, at Scapa Flow 
(the sea basin that had been Great 
Britain’s chief naval base in the war). 
Germany was allowed a flotilla for coast 
defense, but no naval and military air 
forces. 

Compelled to make promises, Ger¬ 
many accompanied her acceptance of 
the terms by warnings that it was quite 
impossible to execute them. The with¬ 
drawal of the Allied forces from Ger¬ 
many’s western frontier provinces was 
made conditional on the execution of 
her promises. 

It was by no means easy for the Al¬ 
lies, especially France, to believe in the 
honesty of the Geiman protestations of 
inability to pay or in their execution 
of the disarmament terms. Prussia had 
been disarmed by Napoleon after Jena, 
but she had not remained disarmed. 
The Allies were in no mood to rely on 
German good faith and demanded the 
most convincing material guarantees. 
German resentment was not calculated 
to allay distrust. If the British were 
disposed to be more lenient than the 
French, it was only because it was easier 
for them to be so. France had been 
devastated. 

The terms were drastic and did not 
make for early reconciliation. There 
had been a prospect of at least allaying 
the nervousness of France in a proposal 
made by President Wilson and the Brit¬ 
ish that their governments jointly guar¬ 
antee the security of France against 
German aggression. But it came to 
nothing, since-the United States refused 
to ratify the treaty. Inevitably, there¬ 


fore, France resolved to let nothing go 
that she could logically claim under the 
teims of the treaty. Germany as the vic¬ 
tor in 1871 had acted on precisely the 
same principle. And since Germany 
was the aggressor in both wars, France 
now had more justification for her stand 
than did Germany in 1871. 



THE GERMAN FLEET SCUTTLED 
IN 1918 

The teims of the Armistice imposed, by the 
Allies included the surrender of all German 
submarines and the internment of many of 
their warships Of the ship3 which came to 
the Orkney Islands for internment, a major¬ 
ity were scuttled by their crews at Scapa 
Flow At the start of World War II, the 
abote scene showed parts of the ships still 
projecting aho\ e the water. 

Wide World Photo 

V 

Defects of the Treaty 

t is easy in the light of subsequent 
history to point out the weaknesses 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The main¬ 
spring of Germany’s immediate re¬ 
sistance to its terms was that the treaty 
was not negotiated but imposed. The 
Germans asserted that by the prearmis- 
tice Pact of November 5, 1918, they 
were pledged negotiation of peace with¬ 
in the framework of Wilson’s Fourteen. 
Points and public speeches, and that 
they were subsequently betrayed by the 
Armistice terras and the final peace 
treaty. Especially did they resist the 
war-guilt clause (Article 231), which, 
introduced the section on reparations; 

The Allied and Associated Governments af- t 
firm and Germany accepts the responsibility 
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of Germany and her allies for causing all the 
loss and damage to which the Allied and 
Associated Governments and their nationals 
have been subjected as a consequence of the 
war imposed upon them by the aggression of 
Germany and her allies. 

This clause, over which historical 
controversy has raged, became one of 
the chief oratorical sledge hammers with 
which Hitler roused the German people 
to fury against the Diktat of Versailles. 

The victors erected machinery of con¬ 
ciliation. Collective security for all was 
to replace the old doctrine of balance 
of power. The new machinery of con¬ 
ciliation was to be insured by the aggre¬ 
gate strength of the newly created small 
states that had come into existence in 
the peace treaty. In practice however, 
the doctrine of self-determination 
caused the breakdown of the machinery 
of conciliation and resulted in the Bal¬ 
kanization of eastern Europe, which 
proved to be an economic disaster. 

The member states of the League 
were pledged by the Covenant to seek 
international security through collective 
effort. Their five main obligations were 
(i) reduction of armaments; (2) guar¬ 
antees of the territorial integrity and 
political independence of other member 
states; (3) compulsory mediation of 
disputes; (4) economic and military 
sanctions to be taken in common against 
aggressors; and (5) periodic reconsid- 



TBE LEAGUE OP NATIONS 
BUILDINGS 

The League of Nations buildings in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Wide 1Vorld Photo 


eration of treaties which endangered the 
peace. For more than a decade the staff 
at Geneva, the seat of the League, 
sought further guarantees to bolster the 
peace structure established by the Cove¬ 
nant, rather than try to find evolution¬ 
ary and constructive solutions. 

A fatal defect of the treaty was 
bedded in the conflict between punish¬ 
ment and conciliation. The peacemak¬ 
ers of 1919 were prisoners of both their 
fears and their ideals, which they at¬ 
tempted to weave into a single pattern. 
The outcome was neither one thing nor 
the other. The treaty was too severe and 
at the same time too idealistic. These 
opposites proved irreconcilable. The 
very existence of the League was con¬ 
ducive to the myopia of Allied states¬ 
men who could not see the imperative 
necessity of preserving democracy in 
Germany. 

America’s Retreat to Isolation 
he first break in the illusions con¬ 
cerning the effectiveness of the 
League was the abstention of the United 
States. It will never be known whether 
America’s entry into the League in 1920 
would have insured the full cooperation 
of Great Britain and quieted the fears 
of France; whether the League could 
have functioned as intended; or whether 
it could have brought all nations to dis¬ 
arm. "When President Wilson returned 
to the United States with the treaty, 
many of his countrymen expressed dis¬ 
satisfaction because he had not obtained 
a settlement more in accordance with 
the ideas of the American public and 
his own stated aims. 

Before the Congressional election of 
1918, Wilson had appealed to the 
people, in an open letter, to elect Demo¬ 
crats to Congress to ensure support for 
his negotiations for peace. Similar war¬ 
time appeals had been made by Lincoln 
and McKinley, but in Wilson’s case the 
request was resented as a reflection on 
the Republicans, who had supported the 
war just as loyally as the Democrats. 
Former Presidents Theodore Roosevelt 
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and William Howard Taft answered 
Wilson by issuing a joint appeal for 
the election of Republicans to Congress. 
On November 5 the election gave the 
Republicans a majority in both the 
House and the Senate. It was to this 
Senate, even less friendly than the pre¬ 
vious one, that Wilson presented the 
Treaty of Versailles, with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, for ratifica¬ 
tion. 

Both the treaty and the League of 
Nations were objected to on various 
grounds. Some Senators thought that 
the treaty was full of injustices, which 
the League would perpetuate. Others 
thought that the League would bring the 
United States into too close a relation 
with foreign nations; they objected that 
it would bind her to go to war. Some 
refused to ratify the League more from 
a spirit of personal and political hos¬ 
tility to the President than from any¬ 
thing else. It was said that the President 
damaged his chances of getting ratifica¬ 
tion by his lack of tact, impatience of 
criticism, stubbornness, and refusal to 
compromise on amendments. 

To defend his work in Paris and to 
obtain public approval for the League, 
the President, in September, 1919, went 
on a transcontinental speechmaking 
tour. He hoped that an awakened pub¬ 
lic sentiment favoring the League would 
force ratification on the Senate. But he 
was worn out with anxieties, toil, and 
the disappointments of the last years, 
and he had a nervous collapse on the 
tour. He was able to do little during 
the remaining months of his adminis¬ 
tration. The treaty was defeated in the 
Senate. 

Continuation Conferences 

ith the completion of the Treaty 
of Versailles, including the estab¬ 
lishment of the League of Nations, the 
Paris Peace Conference terminated on 
January 21, 1920. Some of the unset¬ 
tled matters were to be directly nego¬ 
tiated between interested states. But to 
deal with problems that could not be 


settled in this way, the conference had 
created two continuing organs: the Con¬ 
ference of Ambassadors and the Council 
of Allied Premiers and Foreign Min¬ 
isters. 

_ The Conference of Ambassadors con¬ 
sisted of representatives of Great Brit¬ 
ain, France, Italy, and Japan—and 
after 1921 a representative from the 
United States in the capacity of ob¬ 
server. It was primarily concerned with 
the execution of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The hate accumulated during the 
years of the struggle still predominated. 
The Entente Powers, especially France 
and Belgium, where devastated areas 
were a constant reminder of the misery 
brought by the invaders, considered in¬ 
surance against further German aggres¬ 
sion essential. Germany, forgetting the 
humiliating terms she had herself im¬ 
posed on Russia in the Treaty of- Brest- 
Litovsk a few years earlier, saw only 
vengeance in the demands of the victors. 
She considered the reparations sought 
by the Allies excessive, and she was out¬ 
raged at being robbed, as she put it, of 
military power while her former foes 
were strengthening theirs. Inevitably 
the victors themselves did not see eye 
to eye on the means of attaining se¬ 
curity, on the extent and distribution 
of reparations, and on the limits beyond 
which their demands on the vanquished 
would react to their own detriment. In 
the creation of the League of Nations 
the peacemakers had recognized that 
security against war could be achieved 
only by good will and mutual confi¬ 
dence in place of traditional hostility 
and suspicion. But an atmosphere of 
good will was not prevalent. 

The only course left was to have heads 
of states come together in small groups 
to try to settle international questions 
through discussion—a procedure called 
“diplomacy by conference.” It was 
hoped that diplomacy by conference 
would result in agreed-upon action by 
the principal powers whose unanimous 
will could not then be resisted by any 
one power. 
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THE KAISER IN EXILE 

On November 10, 1918, faced by the revolu¬ 
tion led by Prince Max, William II fled to 
Holland where he was interned at Doom by 
the Netherlands government. Although sub¬ 
sequent efforts were made to bring him back 
to stand trial for war guilt, they were un¬ 
successful, and the former Kaiser lived in 
complete retirement at the Castle of Doom. 

Wide World Photo 

Conferences of igzo. On February 
12, 1920, the first of these conferences 
took place when the Council of Allied 
Premiers and Foreign Ministers met in 
London. France was represented by 
Alexandre Millerand, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Clemenceau as Premier of 
France. The United States had no rep¬ 
resentative. The conference dealt with 
the question of war criminals, but less 
-drastically than had been expected. The 
Kaiser, considered the chief war crimi¬ 
nal, was on neutral Dutch territory, 
whence the Netherlands Government, 
,in answer to a note from the Allies in 
January asking for his. surrender, had 
refused to eject him. Now the London 
Conference dispatched a note suggest¬ 
ing that the Kaiser, be sent somewhere 
outside Europe, but Holland again re¬ 
fused. To the German request that all 
other accused persons be given trials be¬ 
fore a German tribunal in Leipzig the 
conference acceded. As to Fiume, it gave 


up attempts to reach a settlement and 
left negotiations up to Italy and Yugo¬ 
slavia. And as to Constantinople, it de¬ 
cided that the Turks should be per¬ 
mitted to remain there. 

On April 19 a conference met at San 
Remo, Italy. Its chief purpose was to 
deal with the question of German dis¬ 
armament. The following grave circum¬ 
stances had developed: a Co mmuni st 
outbreak in the industrial region of the 
Ruhr had led to Germany’s asking the 
Allies for permission to quell the dis¬ 
turbance through the use of troops. The 
British had been inclined to grant the 
request, but the French had opposed it. 
When the Germans took matters into 
their own hands and marched the 
Reichswehs into the demilitarized zone, 
the French immediately (April 6) 
crossed the Rhine and occupied Frank¬ 
furt and Darmstadt, whereupon Lloyd 
George dispatched a note to France 
protesting her having acted without con¬ 
sultation. 

The entry of German troops into the 
demilitarized region was a violation of 
Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which forbade Germany “the 
maintenance and the assembly of armed 
forces either permanently or tempo¬ 
rarily” in the area defined as “either on 
the left bank of the Rhine or on the 
right bank to the west of a line drawn 
fifty kilometers to the east of the 
Rhine.” Moreover, this move looked 
like a move of the German military 
party, and it disclosed to the world that 
Germany still had a much larger army 
than she was entitled to under Article 
160 of the treaty, which set forth the 
following stipulation: 

By a date which must not be later than 
March 31, 1920, the'German Army must not 
comprise more than seven divisions of in¬ 
fantry and three divisions of cavalry. After 
that date the total number of effectives in the 
army of the States constituting Germany must 
not exceed 100,000 men, including officers and 
establishments of depots. The army shall be 
devoted exclusively to the maintenance of or¬ 
der within the territory and to the control of 
the frontiers. 
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The Allies had already allowed the 
Germans an extension of time, from 
March 31 to July xo, in which to reduce 
the size of the army. 

The Conference of San Remo was 
marked by a divergence of opinion be- 
tween the British and French. Great 
Britain declared heiself in favor of eco¬ 
nomic pressures against’ Germany; 
France, alarmed over the presence of 
German troops in the neutral zone of the 
Ruhr, defended her invasions of the 
right bank of the Rhine. During this 
discussion a note was received from Ger¬ 
many asking for an increase in her army 
to 200,000 men. This demand was re¬ 
jected, and Germany was told that she 
must execute the terms of the treaty. 
The British proposed, however, that 
Germans be invited to join in the next 
major conference, to be held at Spa. 
The internationalization of the Straits 
was decided on. The mandate for Syria 
was allotted to France, and the mandates 
for Palestine and Mesopotamia to Great 
Britain. The final session (April 26) 
was soon followed by Germany’s with¬ 
drawing her troops from the Ruhr area, 
and on May 14 France began to evacu¬ 
ate Frankfurt and Darmstadt. 

Before the Conference of Spa, four 
minor, informal conferences were held: 
two at Hythe, England (May 5 and 
June 20), one at Boulogne (June 21), 
and one at Brussels (July 2). The first 
Conference of Hythe confirmed the 
Franco-British Entente; the second one 
took, up Germany’s reparations prob¬ 
lems. At this second conference, Premier 
Venizelos of Greece asked for permis¬ 
sion to interpose Greek troops between 
the Nationalist troops of Mustafa 
Kemal in Anatolia and the southern 
coast of the Sea of Marmara. The Brit¬ 
ish and French, though they had mis¬ 
givings, agreed. At the Conference of 
Boulogne, German disarmament was 
again the chief topic. And at the Con¬ 
ference of Brussels, economics experts ‘ 
discussed Germany’s finances. 

The Conference of Spa met on July 
5. The German delegates managed, by 


their vagueness, lack of exact figures, 
and hostile speeches, to exasperate the 
Allied delegates. They admitted that 
disarmament conditions had not been 
fulfilled. Yet the Allies granted them six 
more months in which to complete the 
disarmament terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Agreements for the deliveries 
of reparations and coal were drawn up 
at Spa and signed by the German dele¬ 
gates. 

The last conference of 1920, held at 
Spa on August 8, produced accord be¬ 
tween the French and British Govern¬ 
ments in respect to aiding Poland 
against the Bolsheviks. 

Conferences of igsi. In 1921 the 
Allies held seven conferences: Paris 
(January 24-30), London (February 
21 to March 8), Hythe (April 23-24), 
London (April 30 to the middle of 
May), Paris (June 19), Paris (August 
8-13), and London (December 18-22). 
The chief subjects discussed were Ger¬ 
man reparations payments and disarma¬ 
ment. 



DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 

Leader of the Englfsh Liberal Party 5 h the 
years before World War I, be 
Premier in 1916 . His coalition cofeipef: yaa 
returned in 1918 and he served tut© W 22 . 
Russell Photo 
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The first conference of the year 
drafted and dispatched a note to Ger¬ 
many (it was later referred to as the 
Paris Memorandum of January 28) 
which set the total reparation bill at 
approximately 56/2 billion dollars pay¬ 
able in 42 annual installments, plus 
12 per cent of Germany’s annual income 
from export trade for 41 years. At the 
February conference, the Germans sub¬ 
mitted that this scheme of payments 
was impossible of fulfillment. But their 
counterproposals made a mockery of 
the Treaty of Versailles according to 
Lloyd George, who informed the Ger¬ 
man delegation that, because Germany 
was deliberately in default, military and 
economic sanctions would be applied. 
The intransigence of the German indus¬ 
trialists had a lot to do with the Allied 
determination to act. The sanctions 
were put in force on March 8. The mili¬ 
tary sanctions included the occupation 
of Duisburg, Duesseldorf, and Ruhrort. 
The economic sanctions included meas¬ 
ures to appropriate German customs re¬ 
ceipts and a portion of the price of im¬ 
portations from Germany. At the April- 
to-May conference in London it was 
agreed to dispatch a final proposition to 
Germany—the Ultimatum of May 6. 
Germany was allowed six days to ac¬ 
cept new terms established by the Rep¬ 
aration Commission, which fixed total 
German reparations at approximately 
33 billion dollars, a substantial reduc¬ 
tion. If she did not comply, the penalty 
would be the occupation of the Ruhr. 
And then the.new Chancellor of Ger¬ 
many, Dr. Wirth, succeeded, on the 
evening of May 10, in getting a mandate 
from the Reichstag to sign the Allies’ 
ultimatum. The Wirth government 
maintained the required coal deliveries 
to France, Belgium, and Italy, and made 
two quarterly payments (May and 
August) as fixed by the Reparation 
Commission. 

The August conference could not 
agree on how to divide Upper Silesia 
between Germany and Poland, and be¬ 
queathed the problem to the League. 


DISILLUSIONMENT 

By December it had become obvious 
that the insolvent condition of Ger¬ 
many’s public finances would make it 
impossible for her to continue with the 
schedule of payments agreed on in the 
Ultimatum of May 6. The mark was 
worth 790 to the pound sterling. The 
Allies, however, knew that Germany 
was by no 'means employing all her 
sources of income toward her repara¬ 
tions payments. Realizing that the Ger¬ 
man Government was bankrupt, the De¬ 
cember conference, attended by the 
French and British prime ministers, de¬ 
cided on a large conference with rep¬ 
resentatives from all Allied countries, 
to be convened at Cannes in January 
of 1922. 

Conferences of 1922. Two confer¬ 
ences were held in 1922: one at Cannes 
(January 4-13) and one at Genoa (April 
10 to May 19). The Conference of 
Cannes resulted in the postponement of 
German payments and in a decision to 
invite Soviet Russia to the next con¬ 
ference, to be held at Genoa. The Rus¬ 
sians came to Genoa, but this brought 
about a surprise development, for dur¬ 
ing the conference the Russians and 
Germans met secretly at Rapallo, which 
is eighteen miles from Genoa, to sign 
the Treaty of Rapallo between them¬ 
selves. It was designated a treaty of 
recognition and commerce, but it was 
alarming to the Allies because of pos¬ 
sible secret military arrangements. 
Thereupon Germany was excluded from 
further participation in the conference. 
And the new Premier of France, Ray¬ 
mond Poincard, made an angry declara¬ 
tion of policy. He was not at the con¬ 
ference, having sent the Minister of 
Justice as the delegate, but in a speech 
at Bar-le-Duc he interpreted the act of 
the Germans in signing the treaty with 
the Russians as a deliberate defiance, 
and he declared that it was the duty of 
the Allies to take measures against the 
Germans in accordance with the Treaty 
of Versailles. The speech widened a 
growing rift between the British and the 
French. 
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In December, 1922, the Reparation 
Commission declared Germany to be in 
default on coal deliveries. And on Jan¬ 
uary 11, 1923, French and Belgian 
troops entered the Ruhr. (See “French 
Occupation of the Ruhr.”) 

The New Baltic States 

he four new independent states on 
the Baltic—Estonia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Finland—had been sepa- 
lated from vanquished Russia by vic¬ 
torious Germany in the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk (March 3, 1918). Ger¬ 
many believed that the new states would 
eventually attach themselves to her. 
German troops were in effective occu¬ 
pation of Baltic territory when Russia 
surrendered. But on November 11, 
1918, with the general armistice be¬ 
tween the Allied and the Central Powers, 


the protectorate over the four Baltic 
states passed from Germany to the Al¬ 
lied Powers. With the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles came the responsibility of helping 
these succession states—formerly a part 
of the Russian Empire—toward a set¬ 
tlement of their status. Soviet Russia’s 
policy toward them was on the whole 
a friendly one. Their independence was 
recognized by Russia in four treaties 
made in 1920: February 2, with Es¬ 
tonia; July 12, with Lithuania; August 
11, with Latvia; and October 14, with 
Finland. 

Relations between Estonia and So¬ 
viet Russia, during the period immedi¬ 
ately following the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, were difficult, partly because 
of propagandizing activities of the Bol¬ 
sheviks, partly because the monarchist 
White Russians were trying to make Es- 




ZELIGOWSKI’S TROOPS ASSEMBLED IN VILNA 

The possession of Vilna, in which the Lithuanian provisional government was set up, became 
the subject of dispute between Lithuania, Poland, and Russia. Ignoring the armistice 
procured by the League of Nations after the seizure of the city by the Russians 
Polish General Zeligowskl made his unauthorized march upon i}»e town and effected ftB 
recapture. Vilna subsequently was recognized as belonging to “Poland^ 

Courtesy of Polish Press Bureau 
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tonia their own base of operations 
against the Bolsheviks. Since the White 
Russians did not admit the right of the 
Baltic provinces to separate themselves 
from what to them was still the legiti¬ 
mate Russian Empire, their activities 
were not at all agreeable to Estonia. The 
Russian monarchist efforts collapsed at 
the end of 1919. Peace between Estonia 
and Soviet Russia was negotiated in the 
city of Dorpat, which is the capital of 
Tartu Province in Estonia. In the 
Treaty of Dorpat (February a, 1920), 
Russia recognized and guaranteed the 
independence of Estonia, released her 
from any liability for Russia’s foreign 
debts, and paid her 15,000,000 gold 
rubles. Estonia, on her part, did not in¬ 
sist on Russia’s returning the funds that 
had been removed from the country, 
and she allowed Russia free transit of 
goods via Estonian ports and railways. 
It was a great advantage to Russia to be 
thus unhampered by import or transit 
duties, since her importations from Ger¬ 
many and Sweden through Estonia were 
large. 

Lithuania’s situation was complicated 
by the fact that for a year after the 
Armistice fighting persisted within her 
boundaries between the Germans, the 
Bolshevik Russians, and the Poles, Dur¬ 
ing the nineteenth century Lithuania 
had been a part of Russia, but her land- 
owners, the Baltic barons, had been 
German. In June, 1918, the National 
Council of Lithuania, which had already 
proclaimed independence, invited a Ger¬ 
man to be king. The German adminis¬ 
tration functioned until November, 
when the Council decided to have a con¬ 
stituent assembly choose the form of 
government. But the German grip was 
not yet broken. Though the terms of the 
Armistice caused the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk to be annulled, German troops 
continued to occupy the Baltic prov¬ 
inces, The Allies permitted this because 
of their apprehensions concerning the 
activities of Bolshevik troops. Thus, 
with the knowledge and support of the 
Allied Powers, the Germans not only 


remained in Lithuania but interfered in 
government affairs, exploited resources, 
lived off the land, pillaged, and fought. 
Finally, after considerable damage had 
been done, the Allies demanded the 
withdrawal of the Germans. The last of 
the Germans evacuated Lithuania late 
in 1919. 

It was in the Province of Vilna, with 
an area of 10,965 square miles, that 
Lithuania’s struggle with Poles and 
Russians was fiercest. In January, 1919, 
the National Council of Lithuania had 
set up a provisional government at the 
city of Vilna (the capital of both the 
nation and the province). But Bol¬ 
shevik invaders drove the Lithuanians 
out. Then, in February, the National 
Council made an agreement with Po¬ 
land whereby Polish troops were to 
drive the Germans out of Lithuania, 
but the Polish troops went beyond ex¬ 
pectations when, under Pilsudski, they 
forced the Russians out of Vilna and 
occupied it. On December 8 the Su¬ 
preme Council of the Allied and Asso¬ 
ciated Powers defined a provisional 
eastern boundary line for Poland called 
the Curzon line, which was established 
on an ethnographic basis. By this line, 
Vilna was assigned to Lithuania. 

By the Treaty of Riga (July 12, 
1920), Russia recognized the independ¬ 
ence of Lithuania, with Vilna as the 
capital. But on July 14 Vilna was re¬ 
occupied by the Bolsheviks, and on 
August 24 it was recaptured by the 
Lithuanians. Then Polish troops again 
advanced. Finally a League of Nations 
commission arranged for a truce be¬ 
tween Poland and Lithuania to be effec¬ 
tive October 10. However, on October 
9 the Polish General Zeligowski, ignor¬ 
ing the truce, marched on Vilna and 
seized it. In 1921 Lithuania was ad¬ 
mitted to membership in the League of 
Nations, with Vilna still ap unsolved 
problem. According to a plebiscite held 
early in 1922, a majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the province preferred to be at¬ 
tached to Poland. However, since it was 
held under the auspices of General Zeli- 
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gowski, neither Lithuania nor the Coun¬ 
cil of the League recognized the vote. 
Nevertheless, Vilna was the same year 
incorporated with Poland, and the 
League accepted Polish sovereignty 
over Vilna as a fait accompli. The Lithu¬ 
anian Government, however, did not 
yield, and Vilna remained a cause of 
feud between the two countries, 

Vilna’s incorporation with Poland 
made Poland and Latvia contiguous: it 
brought the northeastern boundary of 
Poland and the southeastern boundary 
of Latvia together. Thus the channel 
of German-Russian communication 
through Lithuania was cut off by Po¬ 
land. It was perhaps inevitable that 
Western distrust of Germany and of 
Soviet Russia should foster, especially 
in France, the feeling that Poland must 
become a buffer state between the East 
and the West. 

Latvia, from the twelfth century to 
1795, was successively under the rule 
of Germany, Poland, and Sweden, and 
from 1795 to 1918 under Russian rule, 
though German landowners continued 
to have great power. With the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk came German occupa¬ 
tion of Latvia, but seven days after the 
Armistice, whose terms caused the 
treaty to be annulled, the people de¬ 
clared their independence and formed 
the Latvian Republic. However, Latvia, 
like Lithuania, was overrun by German 
troops, who impoverished the country. 
At one time there were 20,000 Germans 
in one area of Latvia. Their evacuation 
was not completed until January, 1920. 
The Soviet Union recognized Latvia’s 
independence by the Treaty of Riga 
(August 11,1920). In 1921 Latvia was 
admitted to membership in the League 
of Nations. 

Finland, who had been under Russian 
rule since 1809 and before that under 
Swedish rule, had drawn up a declara¬ 
tion of independence on December 6, 
1917, shortly after the Bolsheviks came 
into power. She had an* immediate dis¬ 
pute on her hands over the Aaland Is¬ 
lands, a group of about 300 islands (80 


of them habitable) at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. These islands had 
formerly belonged to Sweden, who in 
1634 had made them a department in 
the government of Finland. In 1809 
Sweden had ceded Finland, together 
with the Aaland Islands, to Russia. 
When the Finns aimed at complete in¬ 
dependence following the Russian 
Revolution, the Aaland Islanders, on 
December 25, 1917, held a plebiscite 
and voted for reunion with Sweden. 
Finland refused to accede. The Finnish 
Republic was established on June 17, 
1919, and the dispute between Finland 
and Sweden over the Aaland Islands 
continued. On June 24, 1921, the 
League of Nations decided that the 
islands should be neutralized militarily 
and nonfortified, but remain under the 
sovereignty of Finland. A convention 
signed at Geneva on October 20, 1921, 
by Finland, Sweden, and eight other 
countries, provided for the neutraliza¬ 
tion and nonfortification of the islands. 

Meanwhile there had been a bound¬ 
ary dispute between Finland and Rus¬ 
sia concerning Petsamo, or Pechenga, 
a territory with an outlet on the Arctic 
Ocean. By the Treaty of Dorpat (Oc¬ 
tober 14, 1920), Russia ceded this ter¬ 
ritory to Finland and also recognized 
Finland’s independence. 

Friction in Eastern Europe 

y the Big Five, two powers took a 
lesser part in the peace settlement: 
the United States repudiated any re¬ 
sponsibility in European affairs and 
Japan stood aloof. But no matter what 
differences might arise among the Big 
Five, or between them and the Central 
Powers, there was no danger of armed 
conflict now. All were too exhausted for 
it. However, there was some danger of 
a resort to arms in the minor states of 
eastern Europe, whose congeries of 
small unstable countries had always 
been, to all Europe, a source of anxiety. 
Bitter experience had shown that a large 
war could grow out of a local incident, 
for it was at Sarajevo, the capital or 
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little Bosnia, that the war of 1914-18 
was precipitated through the murder of 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand. 

While the peace treaty was being ne¬ 
gotiated, alarming friction did develop 
between Yugoslavia and Italy over rival 
claims to territories on the northern and 
eastern shores of the Adriatic, notably 
Fiume. France and England were pre¬ 
pared to keep the pledges they had, 
made to Italy in the secret Treaty of 
London (1915), which had brought 
Italy into the war, but they were not 
prepared to extend them at the expense 
of Yugoslavia, newly unified out of 
states formerly under Austro-Hungarian 
rule. They did not support Italy’s post¬ 
war claim to the port of Fiume, which 
was not easily assignable to^ any one 
nationality. Fiume, like Danzig, was to 
be internationalized as an independent 
free port. The Italian Government re¬ 
luctantly acquiesced. But the fervent 
Italian nationalist and poet Gabriele 
d’Annunzio raised a troop of his own 
—a band of volunteers and Italian regu¬ 
lars—and seized Fiume (September n, 
1919). So popular was his action that 
Italy did not enforce his withdrawal 
until November 12,1920, when she con¬ 
cluded with Yugoslavia the Treaty of 
Rapallo, which declared Fiume an in¬ 
dependent state. But friction developed 
again, and in 1924 a treaty of friendship 
and alliance between Italy and Yugo¬ 
slavia awarded Fiume to Italy but se¬ 
cured for Yugoslavia the lease of a port 
in the Fiume harbor. 

Another storm center was Hungary. 
The old Hungary had been a mixture of 
polyglot peoples dispersed throughout 
the country. The majority of the popu¬ 
lation consisted of Slavs; the minority, 
of Magyars. But since the Slavs com¬ 
prised many different peoples (includ¬ 
ing Russians, Bohemians, Moravians, 
Bulgarians, Servians, Croatians, Slo¬ 
vaks, and others), no one group among 
them had ascendancy. This made it pos¬ 
sible for the Magyars, a compact racial 
group, to be dominant. Magyar su¬ 
premacy over the Slav majority was 


strengthened by Prussia after the Seven 
Weeks’ War (1866), when Prussia at¬ 
tained leadership over Austria. Prussia 
supported the Magyars’ demands for 
the restoration of the Kingdom of Hun¬ 
gary, with Magyar as the official lan¬ 
guage, and forced the creation of the 
Dual Monarchy, which gave independ¬ 
ent administrations to Austria and Hun¬ 
gary except in diplomatic, military, and 
naval matters. The Emperor of Austria 
was made King of Hungary. Though the 
Magyars, in their four hundred years 
under Hapsburg rule, had always been 
resentful of their subordination to the 
Teutons, they had themselves been 
despotic in subordinating the Slavs. 

In 1914 the war brought Hungary 
enthusiastically to the side of Austria. 
In August, 19x6, an Allied secret treaty 
promised portions of Hungary to Ru¬ 
mania, thus purchasing Rumania’s en¬ 
trance into the war. Some time before 
the end of the war, a new revolutionary 
spirit gripped the Hungarian people, 
and on November 16, 19x8, Hungary 
was declared a democratic republic. She 
hoped that this change in sentiment 
might gain for her more favorable peace 
terms. The Allies, however, had already 
planned the dismemberment of Hun¬ 
gary, though they did not immediately 
submit a draft of the treaty to Hungary, 
for boundary disputes were perplexing. 

The democratic government of Hun¬ 
gary was undermined by the workers, 
who had as their model the successful 
Russian Revolution, and in March, 
1919, Hungary became a Soviet Repub¬ 
lic. Rumania, feeling threatened by the 
nearness of Communist rule, invaded 
Hungary. In August the workers’ So¬ 
viet government of Hungary resigned, 
and Social Democrats formed the new 
Cabinet. The Rumanians, however, did 
not withdraw from Hungary but ad¬ 
vanced on and captured Budapest. They 
terrorized and pillaged and made heavy 
levies on the nation for crops, livestock, 
tools, industrial* machinery, and army 
equipment. In January, 1920, a general 
election for the National Assembly gave 
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a victory to the parties of the Right. The 
Soviet government made no further at¬ 
tempt to set up a communist regime in 
Hungary. 

The Peace Conference of Paris had 
the main terms of the treaty with Hun¬ 
gary ready by September, 1919, but did 
not formally present the terms to the 
vanquished nation until January, 1920. 
Hungary, in a hostile spirit, submitted 
counterproposals. In Febiuary, after 
Allied intercession, the Rumanians fi¬ 
nally q[uit the country. 

The Allies were not favorable to Hun¬ 
gary’s request for more moderate treat¬ 
ment than that accorded her in the draft 
of the peace treaty. On June 4, 1920, 
Hungary was obliged to sign the Treaty 
of Trianon, which greatly diminished 
her area and population, only about one- 
third of the old kingdom being left. 
She signed away 192,000 square miles 
of her former area. The new boundaries 
separated Teuton, Magyar, and Slav- 
through cessions of territory to Ru¬ 
mania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Austria. 

Mutilated and economically weak¬ 
ened, Hungary had a succession of min¬ 
isters, counterrevolutionary movements, 
and royalist agitations for the return 
to the throne of the Hapsburgs. Rightist 
and nationalist sentiments—a. reaction 
against the workers’ Soviet regime—led 
to the suppression of civil liberties. 
Fearing that Hungary might again be¬ 
come aggressive, three adjacent coun¬ 
tries—Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Rumania—made a treaty of alliance 
among themselves, the Little Entente 
(August 14, 1920). In this union they 
sought to protect their interests, which 
appeared to them to be threatened by 
Hungary in the midst of them, Bol¬ 
shevism to the east, and possibly Italy 
to the west. They asserted that the 
Western Powers did not offer sufficient 
safeguards against these threats.. 

In 1921 Hungary became a kingdom, 
without a king, governed by a regent. In 
1922 she was admitted to membership 
in the League of Nations. 



ADMIRAL NICHOLAS HORTHY 

In 1920 the Hungarian national assembly 
elected Horthy, then commander-in-chief of 
the Hungarian forces, to be regent. He suc¬ 
cessfully overcame two efforts on the part 
of ex-King Charles to recover his throne, 
and consequently was regent to a legally 
non-existent king. 

Wide World Photo 

The Rebirth of Turkey 

urkey matched Austria-Hungary in 
the completeness of her postwar 
collapse as an empire. For four centuries 
Turkey had been ruled by a Sultan, who 
was also the Caliph (that is, the spirit¬ 
ual ruler) of the Sunni Mohammedan 
world. At the end of the war a Sultan 
still reigned in the capital of Turkey, 
but his temporal dominion in Turkey- 
in-Europe was reduced to the city of 
Constantinople, and in Turkey-in-Asia 
it had shrunk greatly. Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia, Iraq (the newly re¬ 
vived name for Mesopotamia), and Ar¬ 
menia had been wrested away, and die 
Allies expected problems in dealing with 
these states inexperienced in self- 
government. In setting what remained 
of Turkey on the path to peace, they 
attempted to shackle her national inde¬ 
pendence. But Turkey broke her bonds 
and emerged as a world power. 
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Responsibility for the collapse of the 
Turkish Empire lay with the Young 
Turks, a political party organized in 
the late nineteenth century. The Young 
Turks in their early days were spokes¬ 
men of liberty and progress, but they 
became chauvinists, advocating ruthless 
force. It was they who were responsible 
for Turkey’s entering the war on the 
side of the Central Powers. At that time 
Imperialist Russia seemed to them the 
prime enemy (they feared her acquisi¬ 
tiveness), and Great Britain infuriated 
them when, needing ships in her fight 
for survival, she seized two Turkish 
warships being built in British ship¬ 
yards. But the war exhausted Turkey, 
and toward the end she was in despair. 

She would have been in greater de¬ 
spair had she known about the secret 


treaties made by the Allied Powers, for 
these treaties showed merciless inten¬ 
tions regarding the Turkish domain. 
The four principal ones were the Con¬ 
stantinople Agreement (March 18, 
19x5), which, among other piovisions, 
gave Constantinople to imperialist 
Russia; the secret Pact of London 
(April 26, 1915), which included terri¬ 
torial claims on Turkey by Italy; the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement (May 16, 
1916), which carved up the Arab re¬ 
gions of the Turkish Empire; and the 
St. Jean de Maurienne Agreement 
(April 17, 1917), which gave Italy 
hopes for the eventual possession of 
Smyrna and other regions of western 
Asia Minor. 

Early in October, 1918, Turkey sent 
a peace note to President Wilson, and 
on October 30 she 
capitulated to the 
Allies by signing 
the Armistice of 
Moudros. Its 
terms opened the 
Bosporus, the Sea 
of Marmara, and 
the Dardanelles 
to the Allied 
navies, arranged 
for Allied occupa¬ 
tion of Turkey’s 
Asiatic provinces 
south of the Tau¬ 
rus Mountains, 
and deprived Tur¬ 
key of her suze¬ 
rainty over Egypt. 
The Young Turks 
fled to Germany. 
The Cabinet suc¬ 
cession went to 
the Liberal En¬ 
tente party, which 
had the support 
of the Allies. 

The time had 
come for Turkey 
to decide whether 
to allow herself to 
be divided or to 



THE PRESIDENT OP THE TURKISH REPUBLIC 

Mustafa Kemal, to whom goes most of the credit for Turkey’s 
emergence as a modern nation, here inspects a guard of honor. 
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fight for the right of continuing as a 
•world power. That she chose the lat¬ 
ter alternative was the result of a re¬ 
sistance movement headed by Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, an army officer (he was 
a graduate of the Military Academy 
of Constantinople) who had given Tur¬ 
key heroic service in the war and was 
held in high esteem by soldiers and 
fellow officers. The signing of the Armi¬ 
stice of Moudros brought him to Con¬ 
stantinople from his Palestinian com¬ 
mand posthaste, intent on saving 
Turkey from foreign intrusion. 

Mustafa Kemal realized the need for 
reforms in the Ottoman government in 
Constantinople; also that something 
had to be done to combat Allied control 
over the Sultan. By a stratagem he got 
the Ottoman government to appoint him 
as Inspector-General of the Army, with 
the duty of overseeing demobilization, 
in northeastern Anatolia. Here he called 
on local defense bodies and managed to 
unite them into one political body. This 
body was the nucleus of the new Na¬ 
tionalist party. 

The Nationalist movement was 
spurred by two invasions of Anatolia: 
on April 29, 1919, the Italians landed 
at Antalya, on the southern coast of 
Anatolia; and on May 15 the Greeks 
landed at Smyrna, on the western coast. 
Italy thought that the igis Pact of 
London, in which she had made de¬ 
mands on the Mediterranean region 
adjacent to Antalya, gave her the right 
to send troops of occupation. But the 
Allies were worried by Italian ambitions 
to occupy, in addition, western Anatolia, 
including Smyrna. They therefore sub¬ 
scribed to the plans of Premier Veni- 
zelos of Greece, who argued that it was 
necessary for Greek troops to occupy 
Smyrna because minority groups there 
were threatened. The Greek army of 
occupation landed at Smyrna under 
cover of British, French, and American 
warships. The invasion quickened the 
revolutionary movement. The Turks 
were now aroused to defend their home¬ 
land. They mobilized secretly. 


One month after the landing of the 
Greeks. Mustafa Kemal and three other 
leaders met to sign the Amasia Protocol, 
which stated the party’s program and 
its determination to Tesist Allied domi¬ 
nation. Next the party called its first 
national congress, to bring all the lead¬ 
ers together for discussion. It met at 
Erzurum on July 23. A second con¬ 
gress, which met at Sivas on September 
14, declared Turkey’s independence and 
formulated the principles on which the 
resurrected Turkey was to be based. 
The Sivas congress appointed an execu¬ 
tive committee, with Mustafa Kemal as 
president. The ancient city of Angora 
(or Ankara), because its situation on a 
steep rocky hill in a wilderness made it 
seem reasonably safe from attack, was 
chosen as the headquarters of this com¬ 
mittee. A Nationalist army was or¬ 
ganized. 

The developments at Sivas were 
quickly felt by the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment. The Liberal Entente Cabinet fell 
(October 5), a new Cabinet was formed, 
and the Sultan authorized general elec¬ 
tions. The new parliament showed a 
Nationalist majority. But the Nation¬ 
alist deputies did not yet have the neces¬ 
sary recognition from the Allies, and so 
they held a preliminary meeting at An¬ 
gora, where they drew up a National 
Pact based on "the declaration of the 
Sivas congress. Now they were notified 
of the willingness of the Allies to recog¬ 
nize them, and so they went to the legal 
capital, with their draft of the National 
Pact. On January 28,1920, this Bill of 
Rights was presented to the National 
Assembly and adopted. But it remained 
effective in Constantinople only one and 
a half months. 

On March 15 the Allies (chiefly the 
British), in protest against the National 
Pact, seized and occupied Constanti¬ 
nople, arrested forty Nationalist lead¬ 
ers, and deported them to Malta. Other 
Nationalist leaders escaped to Angora. 
From then on the country had two 
separate governments: one the Sultan’s 
government at Constantinople, the’otber 
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A KING RETURNS TO HIS THRONE 

King- Constantine of Greece was recalled to 
Ins throne in December, 1920 by plebescite 
after the death of his son, Alexander. At 
best, his position was difficult, and after the 
disaster of the campaign in Asia Minor, he 
was again forced to abdicate, this time in 
favor of his son, George Constantine died 
in January, 1923. 

Press Association, Inc. 

the Nationalist government at Angora. 
The Angora parliament, called the Great 
National Assembly of Turkey, declared 
(April'23) that the Sultan’s govern¬ 
ment -was under the dominion of for¬ 
eigners and had lost its authority over 
Turkey on the night of March 15-16. 
Mustafa Kemal became commander- 
in-chief and president of the Angora 
government. 

The Greeks' were advancing along 
three fronts, with Allied approval. They 
succeeded in occupying eastern Thrace, 
northwestern Anatolia to the Sea of 
Marmara, and the region around Ushaq, 
a town-about 160 miles east of Smyrna. 
While the 'Nationalists were trying to 
check these advances, the Sultan’s gov¬ 


ernment was yielding, at S&vres, to the 
onerous terms imposed by the Allies 
in their peace treaty with Turkey. The 
Treaty of Sevres, signed on August io, 
1920, reduced Turkish territory from 
710,000 to 100,000 square miles. The 
Nationalists immediately repudiated it 
and denied the right of the Sultan’s gov¬ 
ernment to sign it. So incensed were the 
Turks outside Constantinople that the 
Nationalist party gained many adher¬ 
ents. 

The Nationalists were also gaining 
military ascendancy over ’the Greeks. 
In November, Venizelos fell from 
power; and in December, King Con¬ 
stantine, who returned to Greece from 
exile, decided to carry the war to the 
Turkish mountain strongholds in an all- 
out attack. 

In May, 1921, the Allies issued a 
proclamation on the Greco-Tuikish 
War: it made known their neutrality 
and designated a demilitarized zone on 
both sides of the Straits to be closed 
to the belligerents. But the Angora gov¬ 
ernment had three diplomatic victories 
in 1921: (1) Italy signed the Turco- 
Italian agreement providing for the 
withdrawal of Italian troops from Turk¬ 
ish soil and for economic collaboration; 
(2) Soviet Russia signed a treaty that 
denied the validity of the Treaty of 
Sevres, yielded Caucasian territory, and 
supported the Angora government; (3) 
France signed the Treaty of Angora, 
which was far more favorable to Turkey 
than the Treaty of Sevres. 

Decisive victories for the Turks in 
1922 forced the Greeks to flee to the 
coast and evacuate Smyrna (September 
9). The reaction in Greece was to force 
King Constantine to abdicate in favor 
of his son George II. The victorious 
Mustafa Kemal, desiring to rid Eastern 
Thrace of the Greeks, prepared td cross 
the neutral zone of the Straits, but his 
forces were stopped by the British on 
the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles, at 
Qanakkale (formerly Chanak). France 
and Italy, by way of supporting their 
previous agreements with the Angora 
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government, -withdrew their contingents 
from the area. 

With even the British willing to con¬ 
ciliate the Angora government hy this 
time, the Allies invited it to send dele¬ 
gates to a peace conference. On October 
13 an armistice between Greece, the 
Allied generals in Constantinople, and 
the Angora government was signed at 
Mudanya, which lies on the southern 
shore of the Sea of Marmara. It com¬ 
pelled the Greeks to evacuate Thrace. 
Six days later Lloyd George, partly be¬ 
cause his policy toward Turkey was re¬ 
pudiated, resigned as Britain’s Prime 
Minister. 

The Mudanya Armistice opened the 
way to the peace conference. Delegates 
were invited to meet in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. But when the Angora gov¬ 
ernment discovered that representatives 
from the Constantinople government 
had also been invited, it was offended. 
On November 1, 1922, the Great Na¬ 
tional Assembly of Turkey passed a 
resolution stating that it was the only 
true representative of the Turkish 
people; that “the Turkish people con¬ 
siders the form of government in Con¬ 
stantinople, which is based upon the 
sovereignty of an individual, as being 
obsolete from March 16,1920, onwards 
for ever.” Charges of high treason were 
brought against Mohammed VI and his 
Cabinet. The Cabinet resigned, and the 
Sultan, having appealed to the British 
for protection, was taken to Malta on 
a British warship. Only one government 
now ruled Turkey. However, inasmuch 
as the Sultan-Caliph’s departure left 
Turkey without a spiritual ruler, the 
Great National Assembly elected a 
cousin of the dethroned Mohammed VI 
as Caliph (but not Sultan). 

The Lausanne Conference, after hold¬ 
ing sessions for eleven weeks, came to 
an abrupt halt because of the refusal of 
Ismet Pasha, the Angora’delegate, to 
accept the treaty offered by the Allies. 
He returned to Turkey, where he re-- 
ceived support on his stand. When the 
conference was resumed, Ismet per¬ 


sisted in fighting for his demands, and 
the Tieaty of Lausanne, as finally 
signed on July 24, 1923, was a credit 
to him. He had gained for Turkey inde¬ 
pendence and recognition as a world 
power as well as most of the territory 
claimed in the National Pact—that is, 
“the whole of those parts . . . which 
are inhabited by an Ottoman Moslem 
majority, united in religion, in race, and 
in aim.” This meant the whole of Ana¬ 
tolia. In Europe it meant Constanti¬ 
nople (the seat of the Caliphate) and 
all of Eastern Thrace as far west as the 
Maritsa River. 

On October 29,1923, Turkey became 
a republic. Mustafa Kemal Pasha was 
elected as the first President of the Re¬ 
public of Turkey, and Ismet Pasha was 
chosen as the first Premier. The Con¬ 
stitution declared the religion of the na¬ 
tion to be Islam; its official language, 
Turkish; its seat of government, An¬ 
gora; and its sole lawful representative, 
the Grand National Assembly of Tur¬ 
key. On March 3, 1924, the Assembly 
voted the abolition of the Caliphate. It 
had been found that having a Caliph 
who was not a Sultan did not work out 
in the political system of Turkey. 

In Greece, King George II had been 
forced to abdicate after the signing of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. Greece was 
declared a republic in 1924. 

, Far Eastern Settlements 

apan played little part in the Peace 
Conference of 1919 and the draft¬ 
ing of the Treaty of Versailles except 
in those resettlements that involved her 
own interests. She made three major 
demands: (1) recognition of the prin¬ 
ciple of racial equality in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations; (2) the trans¬ 
fer to her of the rights, titles, and privi¬ 
leges formerly held by the Germans in 
the Province of Shantung; and (3) the 
acquisition of former German islands 
in tiie fatiftc north of the Equator, 

> Thaproposal for racial equality failed 
of unanimous agreement, eleven out of 
seventeen votes being cast for it. The 
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United States particularly offered strong 
opposition. Japan withdrew the pro¬ 
posal but reserved the right to reintro¬ 
duce it if a more propitious time should 
occur. 

Japan had been assured by a secret 
treaty of February, 1917 (the agree¬ 
ment was with Great Britain and later 
approved by France, Russia, and Italy), 
that Germany’s rights in Shantung 
would be transferred to her. Section 
VIII of the Treaty of Versailles trans¬ 
ferred Germany's rights in Shantung 
to Japan in the following words: 

Article 156. Germany renounces, in favor 
of Japan, all her rights, titles, and privileges 
—particularly those concerning the territory 
of Kiaochow, railways, mines, and submarine 
cables, which she acquired in virtue of the 
treaty concluded by her with China on 6th 
March, 1898, and of all other arrangements 
relative to the Province of Shantung. 

All German rights in the Tsingtao-Tsinan- 
Fu railway, including its branch lines, together 
with, its subsidiary property of all kinds, sta¬ 
tions, shops, fixed and rolling stock, mines, 
plant, and material for the exploitation of the 
mines are and remain acquired by Japan, to¬ 
gether with all rights and privileges attaching 
thereto. 

Japan further acquired, in Section 
VIII, Germany’s submarine cables in 
Chinese waters and the movable and im¬ 
movable property owned by the German 
State in the territory of Kiaochow. 

Before this transfer was put info the 
treaty, there were sharp encounters with 
the Japanese at the Peace Conference. 
Japan had captured Kiaochow in the 
war, and she felt that her acquisition 
of this territory was in the nature of 
compensation for her contribution to 
Allied victory. Wilson resisted Japanese 
claims, but finally he had to accept them 
as a compromise in order to save the 
League of Nations, for the crisis threat¬ 
ened to disrupt the conference. The 
Japanese made verbal assurances to 
Wilson that they would evacuate the 
peninsula of Shantung and restore it to 
Chinese sovereignty as soon as possible. 
But they would not put their assurances 
in writing, for, they said, to require that 
would be to doubt their honor. (The 


territory was restored to China in 1922, 
See “Washington Conference.”) 

The Shantung settlement aroused the 
indignation of the Chinese, who because 
of it refused to sign the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles. In the United States, loo, it was 
severely criticized. 

Japan’s chief gain at the Peace Con¬ 
ference was the mandate she received 
over 1,550 former German islands in the 
Pacific. Their total area was 1,567 
square miles, and they consisted of 760 
islands with a coast line no less than 
24 miles and 1,790 smaller ones. Their 
main value was strategic. They 
stretched over an enormous area of the 
Pacific, for 1,200 miles from north to 
south, and for 2,500 miles from east to 
west. 

The Washington Conference 
N 1921 the United States, who was 
taking a role as “observer” in Euro¬ 
pean affairs, called a conference in 
Washington to consider a basis for the 
reduction of armaments on the pari of 
all countries. It was true that Europe 
too was concerning itself with disarma¬ 
ment, but Europe, still fearing German 
militarism, felt that the disarmament 
of Germany was the sine qua non of 
universal disarmament. To the United 
States, disarmament meant the univer¬ 
sal reduction of armaments to what 
might be called a police level—the force 
necessary to the guardianship of the 
public peace. Accordingly she invited 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan 
to meet in Washington on November 
i2, 1921. These four, with the United 
States, were the five principal naval 
powers of the world, and they made up 
the five major powers of the confer¬ 
ence. China and the three minor Euro¬ 
pean powers that were concerned with 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions— 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Portu¬ 
gal—were also invited to take part. 

The conference divided itself into 
two committees of the whole. The 
smaller committee, consisting of dele¬ 
gates of the five major powers, dealt 
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with limitation of armament; the larger 
committee, consisting of delegates of 
all nine powers, dealt with political situ¬ 
ations in Far Eastern and Pacific areas. 
The armaments committee, realizing 
how difficult it would be to provide for 
the limitation of land armaments, soon 
narrowed its efforts to naval armaments. 

Naval disarmament, according to the 
United States delegates, meant ending 
the race in the competitive building of 
warships. To achieve this object it .was 
necessary to decrease the number and 
size of warships. The Five Powers 
agreed that there was only one way to 
bring about such a decrease, and that 
was through the abandonment of ship¬ 
building programs and the scrapping of 
older ships. It was with not too much 
difficulty that they agreed to a tonnage 
ratio of capital ships based on the ex¬ 
isting naval strength of the three major 
naval powers—Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan. The ratio 
adopted was 525,000 tons each for the 
United States and Great Britain; 
315,000 tons for Japan; and 175,000 
tons each for France and Italy. On the 
question of auxiliary craft (cruisers of 
10,000 tons or less, 
destroyers, and sub¬ 
marines) the com¬ 
mittee ran into diffi¬ 
culty .On submarines 
alone there was com¬ 
plete disagreement: 

Great Britain pro¬ 
posed their abolition 
from the navies of 
the world; the 
United States ■ pro¬ 
posed a reduction for 
herself and Great 
Britain to 60,000 
tons, with propor¬ 
tionate decreases for 
the other powers; 

France demanded an 
increase for herself 
to 90,000 tons. Thus 
it came about that 
the treaty as finally . 


written did not restrict auxiliary craft. 
Limitations were placed on die indi¬ 
vidual tonnage of capital ships and on 
the caliber of their guns. A separate 
treaty was drawn up outlawing the use 
of poison gas. 

The larger committee had several 
subcommittees, each consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives from the various nations af¬ 
fected. A treaty between the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Japan 
pledged the four signatories to respect 
one another’s rights in the Pacific, to 
accept mediation in the event of dispute, 
and to open discussions if their rights 
were threatened by any other nation. 
On the ratification of this Four-Power 
Treaty, the old Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
of 1902, which had become the object 
of considerable suspicion, especially in 
the United States, was abrogated. As to 
the island of Yap—administrative cen¬ 
ter of the western Caroline Islands and 
an important point in the United States 
system of communications in the Pa¬ 
cific because of cable and wireless sta¬ 
tions—the United States and Japan 
signed an agreement. The United States 
recognized the Japanese mandate over 
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TEE MANDATED ISLANDS 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles, 
Japan was given the mandate for the former German islands 
lying in the Pacific north of the Equator. Of these, the 

groups were the Marianas, Marshalls, and Caroline islands. 
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THE TREATY ON LIMITATION 
OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS 

On this facsimile of a treaty resulting from 
the Washington Conference of 1921-22, 
signed on August 21, 1923, are the signatures 
of President Calvin Coolidge, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Elihu Root, and others By this 
treaty the 5-5-3 ratio of capital ships was es¬ 
tablished for the five major powers. 
Wide World 


the island, and Japan accorded to the 
United States free access to the Yap 
cable and wireless services and the right 
to build cable and radio stations. 

On the question of China, the powers 
at the conference declared that they re¬ 
spected her sovereign and territorial in¬ 
tegrity; that in respect to opportunities 
in commerce and industry they desired 
to maintain in China equality of op¬ 
portunity for all nations; and that they 
sought no special rights or privileges in 
China. These declarations were adopted 
by the powers as resolutions, but imple¬ 
mentation was delayed by internal dis¬ 
orders in China. China’s request for 
autonomy over customs tariffs was not 
granted. Instead, a Tariff Revision 
Commission was created, which, how¬ 
ever, did not convene until October, 
1925. A major question was the Japan¬ 
ese occupation of Shantung, formerly 
German territory. After long and diffi¬ 
cult negotiations, an agreement was 
reached returning the territory to China 
and providing for the withdrawal of 
Japanese troops and the sale to China 
of the Tsinan-Fu Railway. China was to 
have five years in which to make the 
payment, and during this time the rail¬ 
way was to have a Japanese traffic 


manager and two chief accountants, one 
Japanese and one Chinese, of equal 
rank. 

As to Siberia, Japan made a state¬ 
ment that it was “the fixed and settled 
policy of Japan to lespect the territorial 
integrity of Russia,” 

The Washington Conference lasted 
until February 6, 1922, when the seven 
treaties adopted by the conference were 
signed. 

French Occupation of the Ruhr 

^IT’he abortive Conference of Genoa 
^ (April-May, 1922), which had 
enabled the Russians and Germans to 
get together to sign a pact, fatally com¬ 
promised the political f 01 tunes of Lloyd 
George. His coolness toward the de¬ 
mands of Premier Poincaie of France 
alienated public opinion against him in 
his own country. In October, 1922, the 
Coalition ministry of Lloyd George fell, 
and the Unionist leader Andrew Bonar 
Law became Prime Minister. It was 
hoped that the new government would 
further good relations between the two 
members of the Franco-British Entente. 
In the same month Benito Mussolini be¬ 
came Prime Minister of Italy. 

The breach between Great Britain 
and France had inspired Germany to 
resist reparations payments, and when 
the Reparation Commission met at Paris 
on December 26, 1922, it declared that 
Germany was in willful default in the 
discharge of reparations payments and, 
more particularly, in the delivery of 
coal. A Conference of Allied Premiers 
was called to meet in Paris on January 2, 
1923. But the British and French put 
forth different schemes for payments 
and could not come to an agreement. 

On January ii, 1923, French and 
Belgian troops marched into the Ruhr 
Valley, which contained Germany’s 
principal coal and iron deposits, and 
occupied it. In this invasion, France, 
with the cooperation of Belgium, was 
acting in accordance with the terms of 
Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which said: 
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The measures which the Allied and Associ¬ 
ated Powers shall have the right to take, in 
case of voluntary default by Germany, and 
which Germany agrees not to regard as acts of 
war, may include economic and financial pro¬ 
hibitions and reprisals and in general such 
other measures as the respective Governments 
may determine to be necessary in the circum¬ 
stances. 

Although there was no doubt that the 
Treaty of Versailles entitled France to 
make this move, her action was not sup¬ 
ported by the other Allies. 

The German Government decreed 
passive resistance. The German work¬ 
men of the Rhine Province (also called 
the Rhineland) and Westphalia Prov¬ 
ince, through which the Ruhr flows, 
ceased work. They called a general 
strike, which they carried through for 
eight months in the face of increasing 
destitution. All reparations payments 
were stopped. The German mark 
dropped precipitously (by the end of 
August it was 55,000,000 to the pound 
sterling). 

Germany sank into a state of finan¬ 
cial collapse that meant hunger for her 
people. In May she made a proposal. 
She offered guaranteed annuities se¬ 
cured by the mortgaging of her railway 
system and other pledges, but asked 
that the Ruhr Valley he evacuated. The j 
French Government would not consider 
the evacuation of the Ruhr until the 
passive resistance had ceased, and for 
the same reason rejected a second Ger¬ 
man proposal in July. British notes to 
France were met with polite but un¬ 
compromising replies—including rejec¬ 
tion of the suggestion that Germany’s 
capacity to pay should be referred to a 
commission of impartial experts. The 
possibility of a complete breach be¬ 
tween France and England encouraged 
Germany in her passive resistance, al¬ 
though the strain upon her was severe. 
She was threatened not only with eco¬ 
nomic ruin, but with political disinte¬ 
gration by a Separatist movement in the 
Rhineland. In September, 1923, some 
Rhinelanders, many of them German 
Communists, did proclaim a Rhineland 


Republic, with the encouragement of 
French officers, who, however, were not 
supported in this by the French Govern¬ 
ment. But the Separatists were driven 
from the region by the people. 

The situation was saved by a change 
of ministry in Germany. The new Ger-' 
man Government, headed by Gustav 
Stresemann, withdrew the passive-re¬ 
sistance decrees on September 27,1923. 
In England, Prime Minister Bonar law 
was succeeded by Stanley Baldwin, who 
immediately met with Poincare. With¬ 
out affecting France's firmness, the 
meeting did much to relieve the tension. 
The action of the German Government 
in putting an end to passive resistance 
did even more, for France had carried 
her fundamental point that cessation 
of passive resistance must precede any 
relaxation of the French grip on the 
Ruhr Valley. Chancellor Stresemann 
had the courage, insight, and patriotic 
faith to deal with facts. He realized 
that Germany could recover only if she 
stopp'ed circumventing the Treaty of 
Versailles. Provisional arrangements 
were made to free the stock piles of 
iron and coal which paved the way for 
a solution. 
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GUSTAV STRESEMANN 

A change of government in Germany which 
resulted In Stresemann’s becoming Chan¬ 
cellor soon brought about the end of passive 
resistance in the Ruhr on September 27, 1923. 
Press Association, Inc. 
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The Dawes Plan 

hen, in November, 1923, the 
Reparation Commission ap¬ 
pointed two independent committees 
of inquiry (a point on which the Brit¬ 
ish had been most insistent), the 
United States indicated her willingness 
to be represented in an official capacity. 
The two committees consisted of ex¬ 
perts in public finance. General Charles 
G. Dawes, who had been purchasing 
agent for the United States Army in the 
war, and later Director of the United 
States Bureau of the Budget, was made 
chairman of Committee No. 1, which 
was to make proposals for balancing 
Germany’s budget and stabilizing her 
currency. Reginald McKenna, of Great 
Britain, became chairman of Commit¬ 
tee No. 2, which tvas to determine how 
much German capital had been placed 
abroad and how to bring it back. 

The Dawes Committee met at Paris 
in January, 1924, and in April it sub¬ 
mitted a plan to the Reparation Com¬ 
mission. Essentially the Dawes Plan 
was a working scheme for Germany’s 
paying off her 33-billion-doUar repara¬ 
tions debt in thirty-six years. It pro¬ 
vided for a new bank of issue (or the 
reorganization of the Reichsbank), 
reparations payments to be paid into 
this bank; a Transfer Committee which 
would accept payments inside Germany 
in marks and control their distribution 
to recipient countries, thus freeing 
Germany from the burden of purchas¬ 
ing foreign currencies; a sliding scale of 
reparations payments over a five-year 
period, to be covered by a mortgage on 
industries; a period of relief from repa¬ 
rations payments, which would con¬ 
tribute to the working out of Germany’s 
internal economy; a prosperity index 
for Germany; a foreign loan to Ger¬ 
many; an international organization of 
control over reparations payments; and 
the withdrawal of French and Belgian 
personnel from occupied territory. Ger¬ 
many was to carry out her treaty obli¬ 
gations to the fullest possible extent. 


The McKenna Committee reported 
that 6^4 billion gold marks had been 
exported from Germany, that the 
amount lost by foreign investois in 
German marks equaled the total repara¬ 
tions payments made by Germany up to 
the date of the report, and that the flight 
of German marks abroad should be 
ended by stopping inflation. 

The Reparation Commission ap¬ 
proved the two reports, and the various 
governments concerned, including Ger¬ 
many, accepted them in principle. The 
success of the Dawes Plan depended on 
the projected loan to Germany, which 
was expected to be subscribed to chiefly 
in the United States and Great Britain. 
It was necessary to assure investors 
that they would have a prior lien on 
German resources in case of willful de¬ 
fault. A crisis developed over this ques¬ 
tion of collateral security, since France 
was unwilling to yield her own rights, 
which, according to the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, included “economic and financial 
prohibitions and reprisals.” The new 
Labour government of James Ramsay 
MacDonald in England, and the succes¬ 
sion in the French premiership, from 
Poincar6 to the conciliatory Herriot, 
were to do much to ease the situation. A 
conference was called to meet in London 
in order to bring about the adoption of 
the Dawes Plan. 

Ten countries took part in the Con¬ 
ference of London, which held its ses¬ 
sions from July 16 to August 16,1924. 
The most prominent delegates were 
Prime Ministers MacDonald and Her¬ 
riot and the representative from the 
United States, Frank B. Kellogg. Ger¬ 
many was represented at the later ses¬ 
sions by Chancellor Marx and Foreign 
Minister Stresemann. Battles were 
fought in committees, especially over 
guarantees that the bankers considered 
a prerequisite to raising the interna¬ 
tional loan. But in the end, accord was 
reached, and the Dawes Plan was rati¬ 
fied. The evacuation of the Ruhr, on 
which the Germans had at first insisted, 
was to be left to direct negotiation be- 
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tween France, Belgium, and Germany. 
(The economic evacuation of the Ruhr 
was completed in September, 1924; the 
military evacuation, in July, 1923-) 

Germany set to work on her economic 
revival and showed a disposition to 
carry out her treaty obligations. 

The adoption of the Dawes Plan was 
not only a material step toward the fi¬ 
nancial reconstruction of Germany but 
also the first significant sign of relaxing 
antagonism on the part of the Allies. 
The plan did not actually lay the foun¬ 
dations for political stability in Europe, 
but it did serve as a basis for the nego¬ 
tiations which led to the Locarno Pact 
in 1925 and to (Germany’s entry into 
the League of Nations in 1926. How¬ 
ever, the Dawes Plan postponed the 
final solution of the problem of inter- 
Allied debts and German reparations, 
and the longer a definitive solution was 
put off, the greater the inevitable crisis 
was bound to be. Though on the one 



THE FIRST LABOUR PRIME 
MINISTER 

James Ramsay MacDonald, the first labour 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, held that 
office for ten months in 1924 and returned 
to it in June 1929. In 1931 he joined with 
Stanley Baldwin in forming the national 
ministry and remained until June, 193S. 

• Wide World 
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SIGNING THE TREATY OF LOCARNO 

A general \iew of the scene in the council 
chanilier of the Foreign Office in London, 
showing M Briand addressing the signatories 
of the l.ocarno Pact. 

Pi ess Association, Inc, 

hand the Dawes experts did erect safe¬ 
guards against a too catastrophic ulti¬ 
mate reparations crisis, on the other 
hand they favored the return of all na¬ 
tions to prewar gold standards, without 
regard for a nation’s purchasing power. 

The Locarno Conference 
N February, 1925, Germany tenta¬ 
tively proposed to France that 
they draw up a security pact that would 
guarantee the existing territorial status 
along the Rhine—in other words, a 
Rhineland Pact, which meant Ger¬ 
many’s renunciation of Alsace and Lor¬ 
raine. The result was the momentous 
Conference of Locarno—momentous 
because it marked the attainment of a 
plane of discussion on which community 
of interests held first place. 

The conference met at Locarno, 
Switzerland, on October 3, 1923. There 
were delegations from Germany, France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and Poland. The agreements 
were signed in London on December 1. 
They were called the Treaties of Lon¬ 
don, or, more commonly, the Locarno 
Pact. They guaranteed not only the 
French-German and Belgian-German 
frontiers as fixed by the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, but also the observance by Ger- 
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many of the stipulations in Articles 42 
and 43 of the treaty (concerning forti¬ 
fications and troops in the demilitarized 
zone on the banks of the Rhine). Ger¬ 
many and France, and Germany and 
Belgium, pledged themselves not to re¬ 
sort to war against each other except 
for defense in case of an act of flagrant 
aggression; to refer disputes to judicial 
decision if diplomatic channels failed; 
and to report violations of terms to the 
League of Nations. All the signatory 
powers pledged immediate support to 
an aggrieved nation if the League con¬ 
firmed the violation. Arbitration agree¬ 
ments between Germany and Poland, 
and between Germany, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia, left open the possi¬ 
bility of future frontier modifications. 
Two treaties not strictly a part of the 
Locarno Pact but complementary to it 
were concluded: (1) by France with 
Poland and (2) by France with Czecho¬ 
slovakia. These two treaties guaranteed 
mutual assistance in case of nonobserv¬ 
ance by Germany of the Locarno Pact 
terms in respect to frontiers. 

The value of the Locarno Pact was 
great, especially in the good feelings it 
produced. For the first time Germany 
bad come into a conference on an equal 
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One of the first of the autocrats to emerge 
Wiring the 1920's, President Ahmed Zogu of 
Albania seized the crown as King Zog I. 
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footing with her former foes and as a 
promoter of peace—actually the prime 
promoter of the conference. The spirit 
of Locarno was one of conciliation—a 
spirit confirmed the next year by the 
admission of Germany to the League of 
Nations (September, 1926) with the 
status of a great power, But the nerves 
of Europe were still strained, and the 
new spirit was tried by minor incidents, 
such as the sudden menace of armed col¬ 
lision between Greece and Bulgaria in 
October, 1925, which, however, was 
stopped by the instant intervention of 
the League and the self-restraint of the 
two governments concerned in the face 
of popular excitement. 

(The Locarno Pact was broken by 
Germany in 1936 when she marched 
troops into the Rhineland.) 

A Trend Away from Democraoy 
HE STATESMEN of Versailles had 
shaped the map of Europe on the 
basis of national affinities, which has 
been explained on a previous page as 
“kinship based on community of origin 
and of social and economic structure.” 
Dynastic claims weie ignored. Of all the 
defeated monarchies, only Bulgaria 
survived as an absolute monarchy. The 
newly created states were all republics 
except for Yugoslavia, which was a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy, with a single par¬ 
liamentary chamber of representatives. 
But neither national-affinities systems 
nor political democracies proved to be 
easily set up: the former because within 
each of the larger groups were minority 
groups of diverse nationality which did 
not wish to amalgamate; the latter be¬ 
cause democracy presupposes a certain 
standard of educated intelligence and 
cooperative spirit. The idealism of Ver¬ 
sailles perhaps expected too much too 
soon. At any rate, by the end of 1928 
Turkey, Albania, Yugoslavia, Spain, 
and Italy had come under the control of 
autocrats. 

It was not surprising that the presb 
dent of the Turkish Republic, Mustafa 
Kemal, had gained such personal as- 
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cendancy that he ruled as an autocrat, 
even though under republican forms. 
It was natural that Albania, who in the 
course of her long history had always 
been ruled by strong chiefs, should sub¬ 
mit to President Ahmed Zogu’s assump¬ 
tion of the crown as King Zog I. And in 
Yugoslavia—the “Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes”—rivalries 
and jealousies between newly united 
provinces drove the king to establish a 
dictatorship through a coup d’itat. For 
Turks, Albanians, and Serbs the strong 
■man was traditionally the political 
savior. 

The two Latin kingdoms, having very 
different antecedents, presented a differ¬ 
ent story. 

Spain, for considerably more than a 
century, had been struggling under 
painfully adverse conditions to build up 
a strong constitutional government, but 
under King Alfonso XIII the govern¬ 
ment still remained inefficient. Mainly 
as the outcome of Spain’s defeat in Mo¬ 
rocco in 1921, political affairs in Spain 
deteriorated, and in September, 1923, 
Primo de Rivera, Captain-General of 
Catalonia, seized power by. a military 
coup d’itat. The King asked him to take 
over the premiership. And since Rivera 
was the only Cabinet minister, he made 
himself virtual dictator. This departure 
in government brought no protest from 
the public, and the constitutional form 
of government that had existed since 
1876 came to an end. 

Italy, having neither political nor 
economic stability under her parliamen¬ 
tary government, turned to a new theory 
of government in Fascism. A series of 
clashes between Communists and Fas¬ 
cists culminated in Mussolini’s March 
on Rome (October 30, 1922), when the 
Fascists occupied Rome. Mussolini pre¬ 
sented himself to Victor Emmanuel III 
with a prepared Cabinet list. The King 
accepted the Cabinet as formed by 
_ Mussolini, and thus Was laid the f ounda- 
* tion of the Fascist state. It was hardly 
veiled by the retention of the monarchy. 
The system had its antecedents in 
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THE MARCH ON ROME 

Mainly as n result of a series of clashes 
between Communist and Fascist factions in 
Italy and the almost complete disruption of 
the country, Mussolini led the march of his 
"black shirts” into Rome and presented the 
King with his demands for a cabinet with 
himself as premier. As a result of the King’s 
acceptance of the demands, Italy was 
launched upon her career as a Fascist state. 
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Machiavellian doctrine: the people, be¬ 
ing a congeries of factions, are incapable 
of directing a government; for their own 
good they must have an efficient govern¬ 
ment, one that has unlimited power; as 
against the government, the people must 
not have means of asserting their will; 
the state is incorporate in the govern¬ 
ment, and the government is incarnate 
in the person of its chief; the law as 
laid down by the government is su¬ 
preme; the government itself is above 
the law and will tolerate no opposition. 
Although Italy was willing enough to 
submit to an “efficient” government of 
any sort at the time of the Fascist coup, 
it soon became evident to the people 
that they had given up all their rights. 


United States: Internal and Foreign Affairs 
aa resident Wilson’s choice for presi- 
dP dential nominee when the Demo¬ 
cratic convention met in San Francisco 
in June, 1920, was William G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury and director- 
general of Ike railroads during the war. 
But Governor James M. Cox of Ohio 
got the nomination. Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt, who had made a fine record dur¬ 
ing the war as Assistant Secretaty of the 
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Navy, was nominated for vice-president. 
At the Republican convention, which 
met the same month in Chicago, Gen¬ 
eral. Leonard A. Wood was the most 
popular candidate, but his cause was 
damaged by the huge sums of money 
spent in his behalf by a manufacturer. 
A deadlock developed between the sup¬ 
porters of General Wood, Senator Hi¬ 
ram Johnson, and Governor Frank 0 . 
Lowden of Illinois. When it became ap¬ 
parent that none of them could obtain 
the nomination, a less conspicuous can¬ 
didate, Senator Warren G. Harding of 
Ohio, was chosen. Governor Calvin 
Coolidge of Massachusetts, who had re¬ 
ceived nation-wide credit foi having 
settled the Boston police strike of 1919, 
was nominated for vice-president. 

It had been expected that the League 
of Nations would be an issue in the 
campaign, but neither the Republican 
nor the Democratic candidate for presi¬ 
dent expressed himself clearly on the 
subject. The election gave the Repub¬ 
lican candidate the unprecedented popu¬ 
lar majority of more than 7,000,000 
votes. 

President Wilson died on February 
3, 1924. He had never recovered fiom 
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AltW’E 1 ! the fig it ftr \ nmn s 'Trage in the 
United States goes hack to 1848, it was not 
till 1916 that the movement gathered suf¬ 
ficient strength for the maior parties to take 
note of it As a result, the Nineteenth Amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution was proclaimed in 
1919, and women first voted in 1920. 
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his breakdown of 1919. He was just as 
truly a victim of the war as any of the 
soldiers who sleep in France. 

Woman Suffrage. The beginnings of 
the movement for woman suffrage in the 
United States go bade to 1848, when 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucretia 
Mott called a Woman’s Rights Conven¬ 
tion to meet in Seneca Falls, New York. 
In 1869, in New York City, a National 
Woman Suffiage Association was 
formed, with the object of getting suf¬ 
frage for women through an amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Conventions were held annually, 
and leaders made pilgi images to Wash¬ 
ington to petition Congress to submit 
an amendment to the states. It was not 
until 1916, however, that the movement 
became so strong that the two great 
parties took a stand. By that time there 
were eleven states in which women voted 
in piesidential elections, and many of 
them would not vote for a candidate 
whose party ignored woman suffrage. 
Consequently both parties stated that 
they favored the extension of woman 
suffrage through state action. This 
method was too slow for the leaders of 
the movement, who continued their 
agitation for nation-wide woman suf¬ 
frage 

In 1918 President Wilson urged on 
the Senate the adoption of the Woman 
Suffiage Amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion as “a vitally necessaiy war meas¬ 
ure”, in May, 1919, the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, and in June the Senate, 
passed a Joint Resolution for its adop¬ 
tion, and by August 26 the legislatures 
of the necessaiy three-fourths of the 
forty-eight states had ratified the Nine¬ 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution. 
The Presidential election of 1920 was 
the first national election in which the 
women of the country as a whole had 
the right to vote. 

Racial Conflicts. In the years follow¬ 
ing the war the United States had a . 
number of serious race riots. While there 
had been conflicts in the South between 
whites and Negroes before, including 
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the crime of lynching, racial hatreds 
were now on the increase and extended 
to northern cities. Negro soldiers who 
had served overseas, and those Negroes 
who during the war had had hitherto 
unheard of employment opportunities 
in industry, were restive and tended to 
migrate. The change in distribution of 
the Negro population affected employ¬ 
ment conditions. This and the housing 
shortage precipitated outbursts of racial 
antagonism. 

The worst riot in the South occurred 
in Helena, Arkansas. A whole county 
was under virtual civil war for a few 
days. Bloody conflicts also occurred in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Knoxville, Tennes¬ 
see; East St. Louis (1917); and Wash¬ 
ington and Chicago (1919). Springfield, 
Illinois, and several smaller cities had 
outbreaks. The Washington and Chi¬ 
cago riots were serious and were only 
suppressed by the calling out of troops. 

In this period the Ku Klux Klan, 
which had been revived in 1915 in At¬ 
lanta, Georgia, grew into a powerful or¬ 
ganization that added to the intolerance 
within the country. The first Ku Klux 
Klan had been formed at the close of 
the Civil War. It was directed against 
the Negroes and spread rapidly through¬ 
out the South. The revived organization 
recognized that it could noi; expand 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line if it 
were directed solely against the Negroes, 
so before long it added religious and na¬ 
tional prejudices to its racial prejudices 
and began to oppose Catholics, Jews, 
and foreigners. Its influence spread into 
the West and North, and everywhere it 
entered extensively into politics. In the 
southern states it had been chiefly a 
Democratic organization; in the north¬ 
ern states it attracted many Republi¬ 
cans. By 1923 it had gained political 
control of several southwestern states, 
notably Texas and Oklahoma, and in 
many states government candidates 
were nominated and elected as Klan. or 
anti-Klan representatives. It remained 
a secret organization, noted for its cor¬ 
ruption. 
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Business Conditions. During the war 
business had been excellent. The war 
had created a tremendous demand for 
iron and steel, clothing, chemicals, and 
food. The transfer of millions of work¬ 
ers to the army and to war materials 
plants had caused a shortage of civilian 
goods. Shortages continued for two or 
three years after the end of the war. 
Consequently prices were high, and 
manufacturers made huge profits. 
Finally the consumers, goaded beyond 
endurance by spiraling prices, started 
a buyers’ strike. For some months little 
was purchased beyond absolute neces¬ 
sities. This caused factories to close, 
and a period of profound depression in 
industry was evident during 1920-21. 
Unemployment was general. Then prices 
broke, and returned to something ap¬ 
proaching prewar levels. Normal buy¬ 
ing was resumed. When factories re¬ 
opened, wages had dropped consider¬ 
ably from wartime levels. 

Strikes. Since its organization in 
1881, the American Federation of La¬ 
bor had worked for higher wages, 
shorter hours, and the workers’ right to 
bargain collectively with employers. 
But during the time the United States 
was at war in 1917-18 the federation 
counseled workers not to strike, where¬ 
fore few strikes occurred in essential 
industries. Soon after the war’s end, 
however, strikes were common. In two 
basic industries, steel and coal,'there 
was particular difficulty in labor-man¬ 
agement relations. 

In 1918 the American Federation of 
Labor undertook, to organize steel work¬ 
ers. William Z. Foster, a leader in 
American communism (he became the 
presidential candidate of the Workers’ 
party in 1924), headed the campaign. A 
strike for union recognition and the 
eight-hour day was called in September, 
1919, when men employed in the United 
States Steel Corporation plants at Gary, 
Indiana, walked out. The whole power¬ 
ful steel industry, however, defended 
its twelve-hour day, seven-day week, 
and night work, and succeeded in bring- 
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ing its point of view to bear on the press. 
Because of this and because William Z. 
Foster was a Communist, public opinion 
■was against the steel workers. Having 
public opinion back of him, Elbert H. 
Gary, the head of the United States 
Steel Corporation, insisted on maintain¬ 
ing the open shop and refused to deal 
with union leaders. He said the leaders 
did not represent the majority of the 
workers. The struggle, which affected 
268,000 employees, brought on a riot 
in Gary. To preserve peace, the Fed¬ 
eral Government sent troops to occupy 
the city. The strike was broken, and by 
December men began returning to work. 
The union declared the strike at an end 
on January 18, 1920. There was no 
change in the conditions of employ¬ 
ment, and labor remained bitter. 

The public conscience was slow in 
crystallizing. But there were civic- 
minded groups who thought that the 
steel workers’ complaints about hard¬ 
ships of living at their level of earnings, 
and about the absolute political and so¬ 
cial domination over steel towns by the 
steel companies, ought to be investi¬ 
gated. The Interchurch World Move¬ 
ment (an impartial body representing 
Protestant denominations) set up a 
Commission of Inquiry. Its findings 
were published in Report on the Steel 
Strike of 1919. The Commission found 
that 1 'the average week for all employees 
was 68.7 hours" and that "the annual 
earnings of 72 per cent of all workers 
were, and had been for years, below the 
level set by government experts as the 
minimum of comfort level for families 
of five.” Families consisted usually of 
four to eight people, yet most of the 
families lived in only two rooms. “Many 
of the strikers,” said the report, “live 
in alleys which are very dirty and clut¬ 
tered with rubbish collected by the au¬ 
thorities at infrequent intervals.” The 
revelations of the report helped to 
change public opinion, which, by 1923, 
forced the establishment of an eight- 
hour day and an increase in wages for 
the steel workers. 
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In the coal industry the difficulty 
was caused by miners’ demands for in¬ 
creased pay and operators’ demands for 
less union control. Operators objected 
particularly to the checkoff, an arrange¬ 
ment by which miners’ union dues were 
deducted from pay envelopes and paid 
directly to the union by the company. 

On November x, 1919, a generai 
strike of all miners of bituminous coal 
was called. The miners demanded a 60 
per cent increase in wages and a mini¬ 
mum work week of thirty hours (six 
hours a day, five days a week) through¬ 
out the year. The Federal Government 
enjoined the miners to end their strike 
before November 11 (otherwise they 
would be punished “for rebellion against 
the government in time of war”), and 
on that date the strike order was re¬ 
called. However, few returned to the 
mines, and a coal shortage resulted. For 
thirteen days operators and miners con¬ 
ferred in Washington, without coming 
to an agreement. In December President 
Wilson proposed an interim 14 per cent 
wage increase while a commission 
worked out a new wage agreement. The 
United Mine Workers accepted this 
offer, and the strike ended. In March, 
1920, a joint conference of operators 
and miners acquiesced in the report of 
the United States Bituminous Commis¬ 
sion, which approved an increase of 27 
per cent in wages. 

In 1920 the anthracite miners struck. 
They came to an agreement with the 
operators after the Anthracite Coal 
Commission had approved wage in¬ 
creases of from 17 to 20 per cent. Never¬ 
theless they remained dissatisfied. 

Again there was serious trouble in 
1922, when both anthracite and bitu¬ 
minous coal operators proposed reduc¬ 
tions of wages. The miners struck. In 
June one of the bloodiest encounters be¬ 
tween labor and capital in the history 
of the country occurred in the bitumi¬ 
nous coal region at Herrin, Illinois. The 
operators imported strikebreakers and 
gunmen. When guards killed two tuiioh 
miners, an armed mob of union miners 
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attacked the nonunion miners. Nine¬ 
teen were killed, thirty wounded. On 
July xo President Harding, at a con¬ 
ference of miners and operators in 
Washington, proposed that the miners 
return to work on terms that were in 
force the previous March, including the 
checkoff, and that a coal commission be 
appointed. The bituminous coal miners 
returned to work in August; the anthra¬ 
cite miners in September. Congress de¬ 
clared a national emergency in the pro¬ 
duction and transportation of coal, in¬ 
creased the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over the pur¬ 
chase and sale of coal during the emer¬ 
gency, and created the United States 
Coal Commission, which was to recom¬ 
mend remedial legislation after an in¬ 
vestigation into coal production and dis¬ 
tribution and miner-operator relations. 

The commission made its report in 
July, 1923, and then expired in ac¬ 
cordance with the act by which it was 
created. Its recommendation was that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be the regulating agency in the coal situ¬ 
ation. Less than three weeks later, an¬ 
thracite miners and operators held a 
conference that ended in disagreement 
when the operators refused the check¬ 
off and the closed shop. A strike was set 
for September. On August 24 President 
Coolidge appointed Gifford Pinchot, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, as commis¬ 
sioner to deal with this strike. He pro¬ 
posed a 10 per cent increase in wages, 
and on this basis the strike was settled, 
though the checkoff and closed shop 
were not granted. 

The Report of the United States Coal 
Commission was published in 1925. It 
included studies of wage rates and of 
living conditions. In the bituminous coal 
industry, the day rate in most of the 
union districts, in January, 1923, was 
$7.50 a day. Anthracite companies paid 
the following day rates to men and boys 
in March, 1923: 

Taking all the occupations for the industry 
as a whole, the hourly rates for all men em¬ 


ployed ranged from 23 cents an hour to Si.ir 
an hour. The significant range, however, was 
from 27 to 71 cents, only one employee being 
reported as having received less than 27 cents 
and only 977 above 71 cents. 

Of living conditions in the bituminous 
coal regions, the commission said: 

Of the approximately 71,000 company- 
owned family dwellings included in the sur¬ 
vey, 24 per cent had bathtubs or showers, 
3 per cent had inside flush toilets, 13 8 per 
cent had running water . . . though nearly 61 
per cent of the communities had waterworks 
systems. 

And in the anthracite regions: 

The impression which a fair-minded and 
sympathetic observer in the anthracite region 
will gain is of drab and bleak exterior condi¬ 
tions, imposed not by lack of earnings or in¬ 
comes but by the very character of the 
industry. The communities are not without 
electric lights, water supply, and sewer sys¬ 
tems, or churches, schools, libraries, and play¬ 
grounds, although a considerable part of the 
population are less supplied with such facilities 
of community life than is desirable and less 
than the prosperity of the industry as a whole 
would permit, if public spirit and civic respon¬ 
sibility were aroused and directed toward sup¬ 
plying the deficiencies. 

Between 1924 and 1928 strikes of 
coal miners occurred in Florida, Mis¬ 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Colorado, Illinois, Iowa. In 1927 Judge 
F. P. Schoonmaker, at Pittsburgh, put 
an injunction on the United Mine Work¬ 
ers prohibiting any act that might in¬ 
terfere with the mining, production, or 
transportation of coal, and forbidding 
union pickets to enter company grounds 
and to use abusive language. Mine oper¬ 
ators of this period resorted to brutal 
use of special police, wholesale evictions 
from company-owned homes, and court 
injunctions. Union strength was whit¬ 
tled down, and basic wage scales were 
reduced. The operators had got the 
upper hand. 

Immigration. During World Wat I 
emigration from Europe had practically 
come to a standstill, but at its dos^ 
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there was every likelihood that great 
numbers of Europeans would want to 
leave their ravaged homes and escape 
from the political turbulence that was 
descending on their countries. The peo¬ 
ple of the United States feared a big 
influx of aliens. The American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor was particularly disturbed 
because a large immigration—mainly 
from eastern and southern Europe— 
would tend to lower wages and living 
standards. Existing restrictions on the 
immigration of aliens to the United 
States did not seem to go far enough. 
Even during the war, in February, 1917, 
Congress passed an act (over President 
Wilson’s veto) designed to curtail im¬ 
migration by means of a literacy test. 
It excluded “all aliens over sixteen 
years of age, physically capable of read¬ 
ing, who cannot read the English lan¬ 
guage, or some other language or dialect, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish.” It also 
excluded immigrants from a great part 
of Asia, and it raised the tax levied on 
every alien admitted from four dollars 
to eight. But after the Armistice this 
measure was felt to be inadequate. 

A drastic restriction came in the im¬ 
migration quota act passed on May 19, 
1921. It provided the following limi¬ 
tation: 

The number of aliens of any nationality 
who may be admitted under the immigration 
laws to the United States in any fiscal year 
shall be limited to 3 per centum of the number 
of foreign-born persons of such nationality 
resident in the United States as determined by 
the United States census of 1910 . 

The effect of this law was to restrict 
immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe to a much greater extent than 
that from northern and western Europe. 
But in 1924 a law was passed that went 
much further toward this objective. The 
Immigration Act of 1924 provided for 
reductions in the number of quota im¬ 
migrants as follows: 

The annual quota of any nationality shall 
be 2 per centum of the number of foreign- 
bom individuals of such nationality resident 
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in continental United States as determined by 
the United States census of 1890 , but the 
minimum quota of any nationality shall be 
100 . 

Since the 1890 census showed more 
people in the United States from north¬ 
ern and western Europe than did the 
1910 census, this act favored the na¬ 
tionals from those regions. In 1890 the 
racial homogeneity of Early America— 
consisting principally of people from 
the British Isles, Germany, the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries, France, the Nether¬ 
lands, and Switzerland—still prevailed. 
The object of Congress in 1924 was to 
restore relative proportions of American 
stocks as they existed in colonial days, 

According to another provision of 
this act, the total number of immigrants 
of all nationalities admitted in any one 
year could not exceed 150,000. Each 
country was accorded a proportion of 
this total by a national origins system; 

The annual quota of any nationality for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter, shall be a number 
Which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the 
number of inhabitants in continental United 
States in 1920 having that national origin 
bears to the number of inhabitants in con. 
tinental United Stales in 1920 , but the mini¬ 
mum quota of any nationality shall be xoo. 

The 1924 law also amended certain 
imperfections in the 1921 law that had 
meant hardships for aliens departing 
from foreign ports. Formerly, when the 
burden of checking was in the hands of 
steamship companies, families had 
sometimes sailed for the United States 
only to be refused admittance because 
the quotas had been filled. The 1924 
law required visa certificates to be is¬ 
sued to prospective immigrants, and 
they could not be issued in excess of 
the quotas. Thus futile, financially ruin¬ 
ous, and heartbreaking trips' were 
avoided. 

The quota limitations did not apply 
to Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, 
Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, 
the Canal Zone, and the independent 
countries of Central and South America. 1 
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As a result there was an influx of un¬ 
skilled labor from these countries—es¬ 
pecially from Mexico. 

One provision of the 1924 act caused 
friction with Japan. It prohibited the 
admission of “aliens ineligible to citi¬ 
zenship.” This excluded Asiatics, since 
by laws approved in 1910 and 1914 the 
rights of naturalization were extended 
only to white peisons and persons of 
African nativity or descent. President 
Coolidge, in a desire to avoid diplomatic 
conflict with Japan, had tried in vain 
to keep this provision out. Japanese re¬ 
sentment toward the United States in¬ 
creased markedly after the passage of 
the act. 

The Presidency: front Harding to 
Hoover . When Warren G. Harding be¬ 
came President on March 4, 192 r, he 
set a goal for the United States: to get 
back to “noimalcy," a term he had used 
in a 1920 speech in Boston and now 
used again in his inauguial address, in 
which he said, “We must strive for nor¬ 
malcy to reach stability.” This, he made 
clear, meant retrenchment in govern¬ 
ment expenditures and the removal of 
wartime controls over industry. The 
captains of industry were pleased. Con¬ 
servative men were placed in Cabinet 
posts. Some of Harding’s appointees 
were able men, but by appointing Albert 
B. Fall as Secretary of the Interior and 
Harry M. Daugherty (an old friend, 
who had put forward Harding’s nomina¬ 
tion for the presidency) as Attorney 
General, he paid political and personal 
debts. These appointments were to 
bring infamy to the administration. 

Harding had peisonal qualities that 
made him popular with business and 
political leaders. He was companion¬ 
able, disposed to grant favors, and not 
self-assertive. Though generally liked 
by Congressmen, he lacked leadership 
and did not get far with his program of 
“normalcy.” The postwar deflation of 
1920-21 made agricultural prices fall, 
and fanners went through a ruinous de¬ 
pression that caused Congress to pass 
the Agricultural Credits Act to furnish 
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Although he opened his term of office with 
the goal of a “return to norraalcjPresident 
Harding did not get very far before scandals 
touching men whom he had placed m high 
government positions began to reflect seri¬ 
ously upon his party and himself As a re¬ 
sult, he embarked upon a speaking tour of 
the country during which he died in San 
Francisco on August 2, 1923. 

Wide Wor!i 

them relief. Numerous and violent 
strikes occurred in 1921-22 in railway, 
mining, clothing, textile, building, and 
other industries. Critics of these mani¬ 
festations of social unrest frequently 
used the then fashionable epithet of 
opprobrium “bolshevism” in public 
denunciations. Stability, it appeared, 
was not quickly restorable, 

Harding had been in office four 
months when he signed the Joint Reso¬ 
lution. of Congress which declared peace 
with Austria and Germany. The treaty 
was signed in Berlin in August, and 
ratified by the United States Senate in 
October, Later in his first year he in¬ 
vited nine nations to send delegates to 
meet in Washington, D.C., for toe pur¬ 
pose of finding means to end the naval 
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armaments race and to arrive at a peace¬ 
ful solution of Far Eastern affairs. This 
conference produced treaties for the 
limitation of capital ships (see “Wash¬ 
ington Conference”). 

Men in high office began to betray 
Harding and the public trust. In May, 

1921, Secretary of the Navy Edwin 
Denby was induced to transfer naval 
oil reserves at Teapot Dome (Wyo¬ 
ming) and Elk Hills (California) to the 
Department of the Interior. In April, 

1922, Secretary of the Interior Fall 
leased the Teapot Dome Naval Oil Re¬ 
serve to Harry F. Sinclair, president of 
the Mammoth Oil Company, without 
competitive bids; and later that year he 
leased the Elk Hills Naval Oil Reserve 
to E. M. Doheny, again without com¬ 
petitive bids. Fall, who had been faced 
with bankruptcy, became moderately 
wealthy. The following February a 
scandal came to light in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Veterans Bureau. The 
bureau's director, Charles R. Forbes, 
charged with conspiracy to defraud the 
government in hospital contracts, re¬ 
signed. His mismanagement and defal¬ 
cations, it was estimated, cost the gov¬ 
ernment and wounded war veterans two 
or three hundred million dollars. 

At Cabinet meetings held early in 
1923 the leasing of government oil re¬ 
serves to the oil interests was discussed. 
Secretary Fall, Attorney General 
Daugherty, and Secretary Denby were 
under fire. In March, Secretary Fall 
resigned. 

In order to build up support for the 
Republican party, President Harding, 
accompanied by a party of seventy per¬ 
sons in ten private cars, set off on June 
20 to make a tour of the Middle West 
and West. Mrs. Harding was with him. 
At important points between Washing¬ 
ton and the Pacific coast, Harding de¬ 
livered addresses on the policies of his 
administration. He talked on topics 
that were sure to become issues in the 
coming Presidential election—such as 
immigration, reclamation, tariffs, taxa¬ 
tion, and the problems of agriculture 


and transportation. He continued on to 
Alaska to make an investigation of her 
problems. On his return from Alaska 
he delivered an address in Vancouver, 
stopped in Seattle, where he became ill, 
and left on July 27 for San Francisco. 

On August 2 came the startling news 
of President Harding’s sudden death in 
San Francisco after an illness of seven 
days. Speechmaking, handshaking, in¬ 
numerable political conferences and 
social affairs, and anxieties had put him 
in a poor physical condition. The five 
physicians who attended him when he 
was stricken made a joint statement 
saying that they believed his death was 
attributable to “apoplexy or a rupture 
of a blood vessel in the axis of the brain 
near the respiratory center.” Harding 
was succeeded by Calvin Coolidge, a 
man relatively unknown to the people. 

President Coolidge was immediately 
faced with difficulties. Republican 
promises of government economy had 
to be worked out. Even more onerous, 
however, was his responsibility for in¬ 
vestigating the corruption of officials of 
his predecessor’s administration. A 
Senate Resolution of February ix, 1924, 
asked him to call for the resignation 
of Secretary of the Navy Denby, who 
resigned within a week. On March 28 
the President asked for the resigna¬ 
tion of Attorney General Daugherty. 
Charles R. Forbes was convicted, fined 
$xo,ooo, and sentenced to two years in 
a federal penitentiary. (It was 1929 be¬ 
fore Albert B. Fall was fined $100,000 
and sentenced to a year in prison, which 
he entered in 1931. Harry M. Daugh¬ 
erty was acquitted of charges of con¬ 
spiracy to defraud the government, 
though circumstantial evidence against 
him was strong.) 

Coolidge proved to be a shrewd poli¬ 
tician. His chief objectives were to help 
business, to pare away government ac¬ 
tivities and expenditures, and to reduce 
taxes. In his message of December, 
1923, transmitting the budget for the 
fiscal year ending June 30,1925, he as¬ 
serted that joint executive and legisla- 
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THE INAUGURATION OP COOLIDGE 

Vice-Pi esident Calvin Coolu'ge became 
Piesident upon the death of Harding In 
this photograph Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft is administering the oath of 
office while the President's father, John 
Coolidge, stands just to the right of the 
microphone 
Press Association, Inc. 

tive action had demonstrated what 
could be done toward reducing federal 
expenditures, and so toward reducing 
taxes. In an address before the seventh 
regular business meeting of government 
heads, held on June 30, 1924, he again 
took a stand on expenditures: “I am 
for economy. After that I am for more 
economy. At this time and under pres¬ 
ent conditions that is my conception of 
serving all the people.” This was said 


just eighteen days after he had been 
nominated for reelection as President. 
His record in national economy won for 
him a tremendous majority of votes in 
the election, in which he ran against 
John W. Davis of the Democratic party 
and Senator Robeit M. La Follette of 
the Independent Progressive party. 

In 1926 Piesident Coolidge invited 
Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy 
to confer with the United States on the 
further limitation of navies. The for¬ 
mula adopted by the Washington Con¬ 
ference of 1921-22 bad set limitations 
on battleships but not on other vessels, 
submarines, or aircraft. France and 
Italy declined the invitation, maintain¬ 
ing that naval and military strength 
could not be considered separately and 
that they must be secure from attack 
before they could disarm. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1927 representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
met at Geneva. After some weeks of 
discussion the conference adjourned 
without having accomplished anything 
definite. As a result of this failure, a 
bill was introduced in Congress calling 
for the construction of seventy-one ves¬ 
sels. But there was strong resistance 
throughout the country against naval 
expansion, and the final enactment of 
the bill called for the construction of 



THE KELLOGG-BRIAND PACT 

Herr Stresemann, representing Germany, signs the Kellogg Pact for the Renunciation of 
War in the famous Clock Room of the French Foreign Office. 

Keystone Viea 
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only sixteen vessels (fifteen cruisers of 
10,000 tons and one aircraft carrier). 

Public opinion had for some years 
favored making wars illegal, and in the 
Coolidge administration a multilateral 
treaty condemning recourse to war came 
into being. When, in 1927, Aristide 
Briand, French Minister of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs, suggested that the United States 
and France sign a pact to outlaw war 
between themselves, the United States 
Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg 
expressed his country’s preference for 
inviting all nations to agree to the re¬ 
nunciation of war. Representatives of 
fifteen nations met in Paris and on Au¬ 
gust 27, 1928, signed the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact. The other world powers 
were immediately furnished with copies 
of the text. The essence of the agree¬ 
ment was contained in the first two 
articles: 

Article i. The High Contracting Parties 
solemnly declare In the names of their respec¬ 
tive peoples that they condemn recourse to 
war for the solution of international contro¬ 
versies, and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one 
another. 

Article 2 . The High Contracting Parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of 
whatever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means. 

Sixty-two nations of the world signi¬ 
fied their intention to adhere to this 
treaty. It was hailed as the beginning 
of a new era in international relations. 
However, it not only failed to make 
provision for enforcing the renuncia¬ 
tion of war, but contained reservations 
that removed certain categories of war 
from the scope of the pact. Among the 
reservations were wars of self-defense, 
wars in defense of areas of special in¬ 
terest, wars growing out of previous 
treaty obligations, and wars enforcing 
the sanctions of the League of Nations. 
The pact became a hollow sham be¬ 
cause of the interpretations that differ¬ 
ent nations read into the reservations. 
No diplomat worthy of the name could 


fail to classify, under one or the other 
of these reservations, any war under¬ 
taken by his country. They enabled 
Japan in 1931 to deny the applicability 
of the pact to Japanese action in Man¬ 
churia—an area “of special interest” 
for Japan. The pact did not actually 
apply to any probable cause of war. 

Much was finally done in Washing¬ 
ton to create good feeling on the part 
of China toward ■ the United States, 
though for a few of the postwar years 
China was in a state of active hostility 
to all foreigners, Americans included. 
At the Washington Conference, China 
had asked the Western Powers to relin¬ 
quish their treaty privileges of (1) ex¬ 
traterritoriality and (2) control over 
Chinese tariffs. Extraterritoriality ex¬ 
empted the nationals of foreign powers 
from being'under the jurisdiction of 
Chinese tribunals; and control over 
tariffs deprived China of freedom to fix 
her own rates of customs duties. In 1925 
a Customs Tariff Conference, meeting 
at Peking, acceded to China’s demands 
for a treaty giving her tariff autonomy 
beginning in 1929. And in 1926 a Con¬ 
ference on Extraterritoriality met at 
Peking under the chairmanship of an 
American, Silas Strawn. Its report, 
signed by representatives of thirteen 
powers, recommended that the foreign 
powers should give up their extrater¬ 
ritorial privileges, providing their na¬ 
tionals could enjoy civil rights, includ¬ 
ing residence and trade, in all parts of 
China. 

But the Chinese Republic (estab¬ 
lished in 1912) was unable to maintain 
order throughout its vast territory. For 
a while foreign relations were strained. 
In 1927 a civil war in China caused 
the United States to land 1,200 marines 
in Shanghai, and many other countries 
put their sailors ashore. But in June, 
1928, the Nationalist party, which had 
been steadily growing in strength, 
gained control of Peking, and for the 
first time in many years all China owed 
at least nominal allegiance to one gov¬ 
ernment. The United States recognized 
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the Nationalist government in July, 
1928, and signed a treaty recognizing 
Chinese tariff autonomy. 

In the presidential nominations of 
1928 there was relatively little com¬ 
petition. President Coolidge said, “I do 
not choose to run,” and the Republican 
party nominated Herbert Hoover, who 
had served as head of the United States 
Food Administration during the war, 
as head of the American Relief Admin¬ 
istration after the Aimistice, and as 
Secretary of Commeice in the Cabinets 
of Harding and Coolidge. The Demo¬ 
crats nominated Alfred E. Smith, Gov¬ 
ernor of New York. The campaign— 
the most colorful in years—centered in 
the peisonalities of the two men. Both 
were forceful. Hoover’s fame rested on 
efficiency as an engineer and adminis¬ 
trator ; Smith’s on a fine record of gov¬ 
ernorship of the most heavily populated 
state in the union, and on warmly hu¬ 
man and magnetic personal qualities. 

Smith’s defeat was predictable on 
three counts: he was a Catholic, he had 
membership in Tammany Hall, and he 
opposed prohibition. Shortly after his 
nomination he came out in favor of 
modification of the Federal Prohibition 
Act of 1919 (popularly called the Vol¬ 
stead Act). This act defined an intoxi¬ 
cating beverage as one containing 0.5 
per cent of alcohol, or more, by volume. 
The determination of what constituted 
intoxicating liquors, said Smith, should 
he left to the states rather than to Con¬ 
gress. Thereupon many Democrats who 
favored prohibition aligned themselves 
with Hoover. The combination of 
Smith’s attitude on liquor and his re¬ 
ligion split the Solid South. States that 
could ordinarily be counted on to vote 
for the candidate of the Democratic 
party voted Republican. Though Smith 
received more votes than any previous 
Democratic candidate, the election went 
to Hoover by the largest popular vote 
to that time. 

Hoover had the confidence of busi¬ 
ness leaders. He gave them full rein. 
He firmly believed in the philosophy of 


the Republican party expressed in the 
terms “freedom of enterprise” and 
“rugged individualism.” 

■World Depression 

bom 1921 to 1929 business was 
making fabulous profits in an ex¬ 
panding world prosperity. With Amer¬ 
ican loans the nations of Europe were 
buying American goods In unprece¬ 
dented quantities. Yet there was no 
knowing when or how these loans would 
be paid. Supported by a plethora of 
ci edit, prices got out of hand. Warnings 
of caution went unheeded. Suddenly 
there was deflation and the beginning 
of the most disastrous and protracted 
depression in the whole history of 
modern civilization. 

The United States. In the five years 
and seven months of Calvin Coolidge’s 
occupancy of the office of President, the 
United States had enjoyed a vast in¬ 
crease in production. There were large 
orders fiom a Europe in the process of 
reconstruction, extensive building op¬ 
erations that had been delayed because 
of the war, a remarkable expansion of 
the automobile industry and associated 
lines such as rubber and electrical 
goods, and an enormous output in the 



THE NEW YORK STOCK MARKET 
CRASH 

Extra details of police were called out to 
handle the crowds on Wall Street oh October 
24, 1929 when the stock market broke, wiping' 
out thousand* of traders The ticker was two 
and a half hours behind at closing. 
Pftst AssoaalitA, tna, 
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growing radio industry. The whole com¬ 
mercial structure was stimulated to a 
point of intense inflation. Values of se¬ 
curities soared until they reached an 
unparalleled high in the first half year 
of the Hoover administration. Specula¬ 
tive buying and selling on the stock 
markets became a mania. 

When consumers did not have 
enough accumulated savings to buy 
commodities for cash, they bought on 
the installment plan. Credit could be 
secured too easily, and the number and 
variety of commodities obtainable on 
the installment plan increased enor¬ 
mously. Firms that went in for install¬ 
ment selling encouraged people to sup¬ 
ply their present wants from anticipated 
income, and as a result the total debt 
burden of the people became insup¬ 
portable. 

The necessity of maintaining a high 
level of consumer purchasing power was 
overlooked. Between 1923 and 1929 the 
value of manufactured goods increased 
by ten billion dollars, while wages in¬ 
creased by only six hundred million. 
Eventually workers could not buy the 
goods they had produced, and goods 
failed to move from producer to con¬ 
sumer. Farmers were earning less in 
1929 than they had earned in 1923. And 
the incomes of clerical and professional 
workers did not keep pace with mount¬ 
ing prices. Individuals with incomes un¬ 
der $5,000—approximately 99 per cent 
of the population—had a smaller pro¬ 
portion of the national income in 1929 
than they bad had ih 1921. 

Factories were teeming with activity, 
but inventories were piling up. At the 
same time high tariffs were causing 
drastic reductions in American exports, 
because when foreign countries were 
prevented by tariffs from selling their 
goods in the United States, they were, 
of course, unable to buy American prod¬ 
ucts. The economic status of the nation 
was perilously unbalanced. 

Suddenly countries riding high on the 
postwar boom found themselves eco¬ 
nomically paralyzed by an unexpected 


blow to world security—the New York 
stock market crash of October, 1929. 
In one day the decline in the value of 
securities on the New York stock mar- 
ket amounted to five billion dollars; 
within two months, to fifteen billion. ’ 

Manufacturers, industrial and com¬ 
mercial firms, and banking institutions 
suffered vast losses. Financial reserves 
were used to make up losses, and credit 
became hard to get. In 1930 and 1931 
there were 3,616 bank failures. Prices 
fell precipitously, unemployment grew, 
purchasing power fell off, and sales took 
a downward plunge. 

Between 1929 and 1932 wholesale 
prices of raw materials in the United 
States fell 39 per cent, wholesale prices 
of manufactured goods 26 per cent, and 
farm prices, already bad, 50 per cent 
and more. Farmers were not receiving 
enough for their products to pay the 
interest on their mortgages or to meet 
their financial obligations on farm ma¬ 
chinery and equipment that they had 
contracted for at inflated prices. Food¬ 
stuffs rotted for lack of markets. 

In 1929 the United States exports 
were well over two billion dollars, in 
1931 less than half that, and in 1934 
only 784 million. 

Germany, Austria, and the Hoover 
Moratorium. Creditor countries like the 
United States and Great Britain, unable 
to hold their own financially, were 
forced to withdraw their short-term 
loans abroad. This move hit Germany 
and Austria particularly, the former 
having received large loans to enable 
her to meet reparations obligations, the 
latter to enable her to remain politically 
independent. 

Germany was in a desperate economic 
situation. She was prevented by the 
high tariffs of many countries from sell¬ 
ing enough abroad to pay for the goods 
she needed. Therefore she could not 
meet her reparations payments, which 
required a surplus of exports over im¬ 
ports. The large sums she had bor¬ 
rowed abroad had been spent in public 
enterprises and in the introduction of 
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modern industrial machinery, which, 
she had planned, would turn out goods 
for export, The world depression not 
only meant no more loans, hut even the 
withdrawal of short-term loans out¬ 
standing. The wage earners bore the 
burden of heavier taxes reluctantly, and 
they became an easy prey to the propa¬ 
ganda of the National Socialist party. 

To Austria and Germany a customs 
union seemed to offer a way out of 
economic difficulties. They signed a 
tariff union pact on March 19, 1931, 
and announced it two days later. France, 
Italy, and the nations of the Little En¬ 
tente (Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania) lost no time in opposing it. 
France particularly saw in such a union 
the first step toward political unity, the 
end of Austrian independence, and the 
beginnings of a revision of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Under coercion from 
France, which included the withdrawal 
of credits from Austrian banks, the plan 
was abandoned. The question of the 
legality of the union was referred to the 
World Court (a tribunal established in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
for the settlement of international dis¬ 
putes of a legal nature). The Court, 
in an eight-to-seven decision, declared 
the union illegal. 

The French withdrawal of credits 
from Austria led to the collapse, on 
May 11, 1931, of the Austrian Kredit- 
anstalt. The Bank of England, on the 
personal responsibility of its governor, 
Montagu Norman, extended a helping 
hand. The aid of British capital en¬ 
abled Austria to survive. But in Ger¬ 
many a banking crisis resulted. German 
unemployment figures rose to five mil¬ 
lion. The purchasing power of the 
masses virtually vanished. The national 
deficit mounted with increased doles 
and unemployment relief. The threat 
of catastrophe in Germany caused the 
United States Department of State to 
make a public statement on June 13, 
1931, to the effect that the United States 
Government might have to alter its un- 
-oompromising stand on the repayment 
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of its war loans to European nations to 
save their credit. 

During the war and the postwar re¬ 
construction period the United States 
had lent more than ten billion dollars 
to the nations of Europe with which 
she was allied. The total repaid by these 
debtor nations amounted to two* and a 
half billion dollars. It was becoming ap¬ 
parent that war debts to the United 
States could never be repaid in full. The 
debtor nations maintained that a close 
relationship existed between Germany’s 
reparations payments to them (the 
United States had no part in repara¬ 
tions) and their own war loan obli¬ 
gations to the United States. They 
thought that since Germany was not 
meeting reparations payments accord¬ 
ing to schedule, Allied war debts should 
be scaled down or canceled in the same 
degree as reparations remained uncol¬ 
lected. Washington, however, was ada¬ 
mant. Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho said: 

I am not in favor of readjusting the debt, 
or canceling the debt, until and unless the 
World War problems are adjusted, until the 
reparations question is thoroughly settled, 
until the question of war guilt is finally set¬ 
tled, until the question of armaments is finally 
settled. I am not In favor of offering some¬ 
thing until I have reasonable assurance that 
there will be a return of prosperity to the 
American people. 

The complete economic collapse of 
Germany was prevented by President 
Hoover when, on June 20, 1931, he 
proposed a one-year moratorium (that 
is, a period of delay in meeting an obli¬ 
gation) on all reparations payments and 
war debts. It was not only appeals from 
Germany and urging from Great Britain 
that had caused him to make the pro¬ 
posal, but also his own apprehension, 
based on talks with business leaders, 
over the effects of German economic 
collapse on American business, which 
had large investments in Germany 
(amounting to between two and five 
billion dollars). He accompanied his 
offer of a moratorium with the warning 
to Europe that be considered repara- 
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tions an internal European affair to be 
settled by Europe, and that the United 
States had nothing to do with them. 

In Germany several large financial 
institutions failed in July. This started 
a run on all German banks. The govern¬ 
ment, under the Chancellorship of 
Heinrich Bruening, closed private banks 
for two days and the stock exchanges 
for two months, and issued orders that 
no further transfer of gold was to be 
made from the German Treasury to 
other countries. 
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HEINRICH BRUENING 


Chancellor of Germany during the disastrous 
days of 1931, Herr Bruening closed private 
banks and the stock exchange in an attempt 
to stave off economic chaos. 

Wide Werli 


The United States Congress, at last 
aware of a crisis in domestic as well as 
foreign banking, ratified the mora¬ 
torium in December, but, fearful of 
being misinterpreted, added that it was 
against cancellation or reduction of the 
debts of Europe to the United States “in 
any manner,” 

For a brief few weeks the moratorium 
eased the world situation somewhat. 
There were gains in the value of all 
commodities, especially silver, which re¬ 
lieved Far Eastern difficulties. The 


United States stock markets revived, 
money came back into circulation, in¬ 
vestors began to resume slight activity, 
and the Federal Reserve Bank arranged 
a $100,000,000 short-term credit to 
Germany. 

So enthusiastic were most countries 
about the moratorium that the dissi- 
dence of France seemed irresponsible. 
The French, with little confidence in 
German intentions, considered their 
Own interests threatened by the mora¬ 
torium. They proposed changes in its 
terms, and their delays finally subverted 
its possible effectiveness. The crisis con¬ 
tinued in Germany and Austria. By 
September it had extended to Great 
Britain, who by then felt the full effects 
of the disturbance of international trade 
balances. 

Great Britain. Ruling directly or in¬ 
directly over one-third of the world, the 
British Empire had reserves so tre¬ 
mendous that the depression was slow 
to be felt. Yet Britain’s share of post¬ 
war world trade was much less than her 
prewar share. The decrease had come 
about through various causes: many 
nations had established industries dur¬ 
ing and after the war, and Britain was 
no longer the sole source of certain 
manufactured goods; high tariffs 
hedged her foreign markets, prevent¬ 
ing her from returning to her prewar 
trade position; she had lost her position 
as the world’s insurance center, which 
caused the flow of foreign gold to Lon¬ 
don to cease in great part; and when 
foreign loans made by the Bank of 
England to countries having higher in¬ 
terest rates had to be called, the insol¬ 
vency of central Europe caused huge 
losses to British banks. Above all, Great 
Britain had lost her supreme position 
in world trade because her merchant 
feet, which had been the greatest on 
the seas, had in large measure been 
sunk in fire war. For all these reasons, 
the British Treasury was heavily bur¬ 
dened with unemployment relief. 

With the decline in export business, 
Great Britain saw her gold reserve 
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ebbing more and more, and in Septem¬ 
ber, 1931, she went off the gold stand¬ 
ard by act of Parliament. From its 
exchange value of $4.86, the pound 
dropped to a rate that fluctuated be¬ 
tween three and four dollars. The effect 
of this diminishing value was to lower 
real wages, and this in turn lowered 
production costs and gave Britain a bet¬ 
ter bargaining power in sales to foreign 
markets. 

Great Britain now set out to re¬ 
juvenate her industries. The devalua¬ 
tion of her currency brought a new 
stimulus to her export trade, which be¬ 
gan to retrieve its former position. The 
devaluated pound, acting as a natural 
hindrance to importation, fostered 
home industries. To foster them still 
further, Great Britain abandoned free 
trade. A series of measures passed by 
Parliament (beginning in November, 
1931) established a protective tariff 
system. The British Imperial Confer¬ 
ence, meeting at Ottawa in July, 1932, 
extended preferential tariffs to products 
of all the Dominions. Thus inter-im¬ 
perial trade—profitable to the Do¬ 
minions—was promoted, and markets 
were opened within the Empire for 
goods of the British Isles. 

-Strongly influenced by the need to 
lighten the taxpayer’s burden, Great 
Britain also carried out a rigid disarma¬ 
ment program. With reductions in ex¬ 
penditures on the part of the govern¬ 
ment and sacrifices on the part of the 
people, the number of unemployed de¬ 
clined gradually, and soon government 
finances showed a surplus. However, 
they showed a deficit in December, 
1932, when a war debt payment was 
made to the United States. But Great 
Britain had recaptured, in record time, 
her place in world-commerce unrivaled 
by any nation. Many nations, including 
the United States, were still struggling 
with the depression. 

In foreign affairs Great Britain was 
piaintaining good relations with France 
and softening the Italian attitude 
toward herself and France in Mediter¬ 


ranean questions. She had also recog¬ 
nized and entered on trade relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

France. The domestic economy of 
France took a different course from that 
of the countries surrounding her or that 
of the United States. France had been 
heavily burdened by war expenditures, 
and a financial crisis overtook her in 
the summer of 1926, when she had an 
empty treasury, an unbalanced budget, 
and an enormous floating debt. The 
value of the franc, which had been five 



RAYMOND POINCARE 

Under Premier Poincare, France felt less of 
the economic stress of thp day than most 
other countries. In December, 1926 the franc 
was stabilized and the budget balanced, with 
the result that she started on an immediate 
upward trend toward prosperity. 

Wide World 

to the dollar in 1914, had dropped to 
forty-eight to the dollar. In December, 
1926, under the premiership of Ray¬ 
mond Poincard, the franc was stabilized 
at 25.19 to the dollar. The budget was 
balanced, and the flow of gold into 
France increased. By July, 1929, France 
enjoyed a postwar prosperity, with full 
employment, raised standards of living, 
and an unprecedentedly large number 
of savings accounts. 
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Politically, however, France showed 
instability. Ministries changed fre¬ 
quently, and the only objective they 
had in common was the security of the 
French frontiers against renewed Ger¬ 
man attack. To maintain her security, 
France concluded diplomatic, military, 
and financial alliances with Poland and 
the states of the Little Entente. The 
influx of British gold into her treasury 
enabled her to make loans to these na¬ 
tions in March and April, 1931. By such 
ties she bound them to herself. 

On the subject of German repara¬ 
tions, France was uncompromising. She 
had attained for herself the title to 50 
per cent of German reparations pay¬ 
ments, whereas England got less than 2 5 
per cent. The result was that when Ger¬ 
many paid her Dawes and Young Plan 
reparations installments in gold or for¬ 
eign exchange, with money borrowed 
from other countries, chiefly Britain 
and the United States, French accounts 
in London and New York rose to such 
an extent that France was able to cope 
immediately with her financial emer¬ 
gencies. While diminishing gold reserves 
brought Britain to the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy, France, steadily receiving gold 
from the British Isles, was in a superior 
economic position. Gold poured for a 
time from London to Paris. 

For these reasons the world depres¬ 
sion was slow in reaching France. It 
overtook her in 1933, when other na¬ 
tions were launching on recovery. This 
put France at a disadvantage in inter¬ 
national affairs. But she was more for¬ 
tunate than other countries in respect 
to unemployment, for she was able to 
deport three million unemployed alien 
laborers who had crowded into France 
during the good years. They were re¬ 
patriated to the countries of their 
origin (Italy, Poland, Spain, and Bel¬ 
gium), and this saved France a prob¬ 
lem of unemployment. 

Understandably, security remained 
France’s chief concern, for Germany 
was acting in a way to arouse fears. 
Hitler was Chancellor; a law of July, 


1933, made Germany into a one-party 
state; and in October Germany with¬ 
drew from the League of Nations. 

Depression in Other Countries. By 
the middle of 1930 almost all countries 
of Europe and South America were in 
the depths of tire greatest depression 
the world has ever known. Most nations 
erected higher tariff walls, in the vain 
hope of bettering their national eco¬ 
nomic interests. Following Great Brit¬ 
ain’s example, Denmark, Finland, 
Japan, Norway, Sweden, Greece, Egypt, 
and other countries suspended the gold 
standard in an effort to relieve their 
domestic economy. The depression had 
devastating effects in countries whose 
income was chiefly dependent on the 
export of agricultural products and raw 
materials. There was no market for the 
surplus of Canada’s wheat, Australia’s 
wool, Brazil’s coffee. In Brazil coffee 
beans were used to fire locomotives. 

Italy (like Germany and Switzer¬ 
land) maintained a restricted gold 
standard, but her situation approached 
chaos early in the span of the depres¬ 
sion. Wages became lower and lower, 
unemployment rose, and discontent was 
rife. This discontent had the effect of 
strengthening the regime of Mussolini 
and made it easier for him to win the 
support of the Italian people for im¬ 
perialism—specifically for the Ethi¬ 
opian venture. 

The End of Reparations and War Debts 

N order to arrange the funding of 
her war debt, Great Britain sent 
agents to Washington to confer with 
United States agents (1923). Acting as 
a commission, they adopted a policy of 
“capacity to pay,” placed the British 
debt at $4,604,000,000, and provided 
that it be paid off in 62 annual install¬ 
ments. The interest rate was set at 3 
per cent for the first 10 years, and at 
3.5 per cent thereafter. 

The United States made other reduc¬ 
tions. Agreements with Italy (1925) and 
France (1926) also provided for 62 an¬ 
nual installments. The principal of 
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Italy’s debt was fixed at $2,042,000,000, 
with no interest charge in the first 5 
years, then a rate rising from a frac¬ 
tion of 1 per cent until it reached 2 
per cent from 1980 to 1987. The prin¬ 
cipal of France’s debt was fixed at 
$4,02 5,000,000, the interest rate to rise 
gradually from x per cent until it 
reached 3.5 per cent from 1966 to the 
end in 1987. 

These settlements, together with 
those of other debtor nations, provided 
for a virtual cancellation of a large part 
of the actual indebtedness. Nevertheless 
the United States, even as late as the 
December, 1931, ratification of the 
moratorium, kept insisting that no re¬ 
duction or cancellation of war debts 
would be entertained. 

There was no settlement with Russia, 
because on January 21,1918, the Soviet 
regime had repudiated foreign debts 
contracted by the Imperial government 
and by the Lvov and Kerensky govern¬ 
ments on the ground that they were 
obligations contracted without refer¬ 
ence to the will of the people. 

France and the United States, the 
only Great Powers still maintaining the 
gold standard and therefore facing 
s im ilar monetary problems, began try¬ 
ing to arrive at an understanding re¬ 
garding international economic prob¬ 
lems. Pierre Laval, the French Premier, 
came to Washington in October, 1931, 
to confer with President Hoover. They 
issued a joint statement which, after 
stating that a conference was to be 
called for the limitation of armaments, 
had this to say about war debts: 

In so far as intergovernmental obligations 
are concerned we recognize that prior to the 
expiration of the Hoover year of postpone¬ 
ment, some agreement regarding them may be 
necessary covering the period of business de¬ 
pression. The initiative in this should be taken 
at an early date by the European powers 
principally concerned within the framework 
of the agreements existing prior to July i, 

1931. 

The United States agreed to maintain 
the gold standard, an important matter 



PRESIDENT HOOVER AND 
PREMIER LAVAL 

In October, 1931 Pierre Laval came to the 
United States to confer with President 
Hoover on international economic problems. 
This photograph was taken m the President’s 
study in the White House. 
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for France, while Laval promised that 
France would halt abnormal with¬ 
drawals of gold from the United States. 
It was further agreed that France would 
arrange for a conference of European 
powers, to be held at Lausanne, Switzer¬ 
land, to consider long-term loans to Ger¬ 
many, reparations, and a solution of 
world economic difficulties. The United 
States refused to send delegates because 
she did not want to become involved 
in a discussion of the interrelation of 
reparations and war debts. 

In November, 1931, the Bank of In¬ 
ternational Settlements at Basle (an 
internationally controlled bank organ¬ 
ized to provide machinery for adminis¬ 
tering reparations payments) set up a 
Special Advisory Committee to examine 
Germany’s capacity to resume repara¬ 
tions payments. The committee’s report 
did not agree with Germany’s affirma¬ 
tion that reparations must cease en¬ 
tirely, but advised that both reparations 
and war debts “should be adjusted to 
the existing troubled situation of the 
world.” Immediately Germany seized 
on the committee’s findings to her own 
advantage. On January 9, 1932, Chan¬ 
cellor Bruening declared that Germany 
was unable to make further payments. 
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The Special Advisory Committee’s 
report became the basis of proceedings 
at the Lausanne Conference, which met 
in July, 1932. Germany’s delegates de¬ 
manded concessions. World economic 
reconstruction, they said, could not go 
ahead unless Germany were granted 
equality with other powers. They de¬ 
manded that the war-guilt clause of the 
Versailles Treaty be abrogated'and that 
reparations be canceled. The conference 
disposed of reparations by agreeing to 
let Germany settle in full for $714,000,- 
000. Previous obligations under the 
Dawes and Young plans were thus can¬ 
celed, except for loans. Obviously, Ger¬ 
many had established much good will 
for herself. 

However, the signatory powers were 
determined to force the United States 
to reduce war debts. In an attempt to 
bring this about, they signed a supple¬ 
mentary agreement—known as a Gen¬ 
tlemen’s Agreement—which made ratifi¬ 
cation of the Lausanne Agreement 
contingent on action by the United 
States in the following words, in which 
the term “creditors" obviously meant 
the United States: 

Ratification will not be effected until a 
satisfactory settlement has been reached be¬ 
tween them [the creditor governments! and 
their own creditors. ... If no such settle¬ 
ment can be obtained, the agreement with 
Germany will not be ratified; a new situation 
will have arisen and the governments inter¬ 
ested will have to consult together as to what 
should be done. 

In the United States, Senators and 
conservative businessmen who had held 
out for payment of war debts were 
shocked by this duplicity. The United 
States did nothing to reduce or cancel 
war debts, and so the Lausanne Agree¬ 
ment was not ratified. The Hoover 
moratorium expired. Germany ceased 
paying reparations altogether. Nations 
owing war debts to the United States 
made only token payments, and some 
(France, for instance) defaulted en¬ 
tirely. There was one notable exception: 
Finland regularly made annual pay- 
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ments in full. All other debtor nation^ 
had stopped paying their war debts by’ 
1934 . 

World Eeonomio Conference 
final resolution of the Lausanne 
Conference of 1932 asked the 
League of Nations to call a world-wide 
conference to seek means to end the 
depression. Economic chaos was almost 
universal. (Russia, with its Five-Year 
Plans, was a possible exception.) World 
economy was sick. Possibly it could be 
made to thrive again if many nations 
came together to cooperate in removing 
obstructions to prosperity. Sixty-four 
nations (ten of them not members of 
the League) agreed to send delegates to 
the World Economic Conference, which 
was to meet in London on June 12,1933. 

A careful and practical agenda was 
drawn up in January by a Preparatory 
Commission, which consisted of finan¬ 
cial, monetary, and economic experts, 
for only experts could solve the vast 
and complicated problems plaguing the 
world. They planned that the confer¬ 
ence would discuss monetary standards, 
financial reconstruction, international 
action to raise price levels, credit and 
commercial policies, tariff issues, subsi¬ 
dies for merchant shipping, unemploy¬ 
ment, and coordination of production 
and marketing. 

One of their recommendations was 
that the gold standard, which had been 
abandoned by more than forty nations 
in 1931 and 1932, be restored. But on 
April 19, 1933—three weeks before the 
opening of the conference—the United 
States abandoned th'e gold standard 
too. Troubled nations wondered: did 
this mean that the United States would 
not favor the stabilization of currencies 
after all? Another perturbing event was 
that Hitler, on January 30, had become 
Chancellor of Germany. 

On April 21 Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald arrived in Washington, At 
the invitation of President Roosevelt, to 
discuss what should be done at the con¬ 
ference. They agreed that an increase 
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in commodity price levels was funda¬ 
mental, that this subject should be 
taken in hand. Other nations also sent 
representatives to Washington to con¬ 
sult with Roosevelt. 

The conference opened in London on 
June 12 under the presidency of Ram¬ 
say MacDonald. In his opening speech 
he reviewed conditions that had slowed 
up the machinery of international com¬ 
merce. He gave figures on the oppressive 
fall in prices and the mounting unem¬ 
ployment, and stated the main object 
to be pursued: 

The markets are there, the labor to supply 
them Is there, but the labor is not employed 
and the markets are not filled. . . . we do 
not profess to touch upon the internal ma¬ 
chinery and transactions of business. . . . We 
are concentrating upon what primarily belongs 
to the responsibilities of governments as to 
common action. 

Nevertheless it was news of an in¬ 
ternal affair that electrified and dis¬ 
turbed the delegates. The United States 
Government was creating machinery of 
its own to raise prices by giving the 
President broad control over agriculture 
and industry. On June 16 President 
Roosevelt signed the act that created 
the National Recovery Administration. 
This gave the United States her second 
great tool for raising prices, the first 
having been the abandonment of the 
gold standard. 

So opposed were the points of view 
put forward by various delegates that 
their conflict of ideas was never re¬ 
solved. France insisted: 

The economic problems can only be solved 
if currencies are first stabilized and a rfeturo 
has been made to the gold standard. This 
preliminary condition is indispensable, as, 
without it, any economic measures that may 
be proposed would be absolutely useless. 

The Italian delegate warned against 
“dangers and delusions connected with 
the depreciation of currency.” The 
Czechoslovakian delegate, speaking for 
the Little Entente, said: “The stabiliza¬ 
tion of currencies is the first condition 
for an improvement of the world eco¬ 


nomic position.” The Netherlands and 
Polish delegates suggested devices to 
keep fluctuations in the value of cur¬ 
rencies within limits. The spokesmen of 
Great Britain and Japan were for reach¬ 
ing stabilization of currencies by stages. 
The United States Government, just re¬ 
cently off the gold standard, was pretty 
much at variance with governments de¬ 
manding its return, so that when a 
temporary monetary stabilization plan 
was proffered it was rejected by the 
United States, whose contention was 
that anything that could “cause a vio¬ 
lent price recession would harm the 
conference more than the lack of an 
immediate agreement for temporary 
stabilization.” 

There was no meeting of minds. It 
took less than six weeks for the con¬ 
ference to set itself in motion and wind 
up its dismal affairs. Yet MacDonald 
tried at the final session (July 27) to 
inject a note of optimism by regarding 
its end as an adjournment. 

But Delegate Georges Bonnet of 
France, though his nation had been as 
intransigent as the United States and 
others, was bitter. “Frank cooperation,” 
he said, “would have enabled the na¬ 
tions to bring a more enlightened and 
more generous judgment to bear on one 
another’s difficulties.” 

The Netherlands Prime Minister, 
who saw to the heart of the matter, 
feared that many countries might now 
go in “for an exaggerated national 
economy, thereby arousing other coun¬ 
tries to retaliation.” The conference had 
met to faring about international co¬ 
operation. It failed. The delegates went 
home to an intensified economic isola¬ 
tionism, or economic nationalism. 

Geneva Disarmament Conference 

t t he same time that the depression 
was impoverishing countries and 
their people, nations aS over the World 
were burdening themselves with largji* 
expenditures for armies and navies. This, 
aroused widespread resentment. Tie 
people demanded a reduction in armies,, 
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navies, and the manufacture of arma¬ 
ments. 

Where were the promises for disarma¬ 
ment held out by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations? Article 8 had specif¬ 
ically pledged League members to make 
plans to reduce the machinery of war¬ 
fare: 

The Members of the League recognize that 
the maintenance of peace requires the reduc¬ 
tion of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of inter¬ 
national obligations. 

The Council, taking account of the geo¬ 
graphical situation and circumstances of each 
State, shall formulate plans for such reduction 
for the consideration and action of the several 
governments. 

For thirteen years this commitment 
—this medicine for preventing future 
wars—had not been acted on by the 
League Council. In 1931 the Council 
finally set a date for the first General 
Conference for the Limitation and Re¬ 
duction of Armament. The conference 
assembled at Geneva in 
February, 1932. Fifty- 
four nations were rep¬ 
resented. Norman H. 

Davis was chairman of 
the United States dele¬ 
gation. 

A193oLondonNaval 
Conference — carrying 
the principle of limita¬ 
tion of naval forces be¬ 
yond .that established 
in the 1921-22 Wash¬ 
ington Conference — 
had set limitations on 
other types of warships 
besides capital ships. 

The Geneva conference, 
however, had a broader 
objective: to arrive at 
an agreement to abolish 
all weapons for aggres¬ 
sive war as stated in the 
League Covenant. 

But at Geneva self- 
interest motivated the 
bowers until there re¬ 


sulted—in two long years of negotia¬ 
tions—no concordance except on minor 
points. The German Government de¬ 
manded absolute equality in armaments 
with France. France asked: Who would 
guarantee her security against a new 
war of aggression if Germany were 
granted equality? Would Great Britain? 
Would the United States, who was not 
a League member? Would these two 
powers join with her and other nations 
in a system of collective security? 

But neither Great Britain nor the 
United States would give France the 
assurances she required. 

In February, 1933, after a month’s 
adjournment, the reconvened confer¬ 
ence faced disquieting developments. 
Hitler had just assumed the Chancellor¬ 
ship of Germany, and Japan had over¬ 
run Manchuria and was threatening to 
overrun China proper. Then Japan’s 
delegates walked out of the conference 
and out of the League of Nations. 

The German Government sent Dr. 

Hjalmar Schacht, Presi¬ 
dent of the Reichsbank, 
to Washington. On May 
6 he had a talk with 
President Roosevelt, 
who told him to convey 
to Hitler this message: 
the United States re¬ 
garded Germany as “the 
only possible obstacle” 
to disarmament and he, 
the President, would 
make every effort to 
have the offensive 
armament of every na¬ 
tion brought down to 
the German level of 
military defense. Ten 
days later Roosevelt 
sent a cable to the con¬ 
ference asking for“com- 
plete elimination of all 
offensive weapons.” 

Late in May the 
Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee re¬ 
ported to the Senate 
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viser to President Wilson and as 
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sury and Undersecretary of State 
after World War I, Norman 
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an amended arms-embargo reso¬ 
lution. A law to authorize the applica¬ 
tion of arms embargoes under certain 
conditions had been proposed early in 
1933 by President Hoover; and on 
April S Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
in a letter to the appropriate Senate 
and House committees, had also urged 
such a law. What Hoover and Hull had 
proposed, and what the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives had passed, was a resolution 
to the effect that in disputes between 
nations it should be unlawful to export 
arms from the United States to any 
country designated by the President. 
This would have meant the cooperation 
of the United States with other nations 
against an aggressor nation. 

But the amended arms-embargo 
resolution of the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee applied the embargo 
impartially to all belligerents. On May 
29 Secretary Hull stated that the 
amendment did not accord with the 
views of the administration. President 
Roosevelt’s idea, and his, was not to help 
aggressive Germany but to deter her. 
The amended resolution, though passed 
by the Senate, was not enacted. 

In June the Department of State re¬ 
ceived a letter from the United States 
Consul General at Berlin, George S. 
Messersmith, reporting that the men 
who held the highest positions in Ger¬ 
many were "capable of actions which 
really outlaw them from ordinary inter¬ 
course," and that they wanted to make 
Germany “the most capable instrument 
of war that there has ever existed.’’. 

A final plan put forth by the British 
to keep armaments at a minimum, to 
which the Americans were sympathetic, 
proposed an army of 200,000 for each 
of the powers. To this, Hitler, who was 
now firmly in the saddle, said no.. Toss¬ 
ing the Treaty of Versailles aside, he 
declared his intention of rearming with¬ 
out regard to the limitations imposed by 
it. With this act of defiance he withdrew 


the German delegation from the con¬ 
ference on October 14 and announced 
Germany’s withdrawal from the League 
of Nations. 

One more session of the conference 
was held, from May 29 to June u, 
1934. No important agreements were 
reached. Norman H. Davis made a 
speech on United States policy—a 
policy of isolation dictated by the Sen¬ 
ate—in which he said: 

We are prepared to cooperate in every prac¬ 
ticable way in efforts to secure a general dis¬ 
armament agreement. . . . The United States 
will not, however, participate in European 
political negotiations and settlements and will 
not make any commitment whatever to use 
its armed forces for the settlement of any 
dispute anywhere. In effect, the policy of the 
United States is to keep out of war, but to 
help in every possible way to discourage war. 


The collapse of the conference was 
the signal for a general rearmament of 
the powers, great and small. 
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The Secretary of State is shown at his desk 
soon, after his assumption of the Cabinet 
post succeeding Mr. Stimeon. Mr. Hull ac¬ 
quired great prestige in his relations with 
foreign nations, holding the secretaryship 
until ill health forced hiB resignation m 1944. 
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THE DEMOCRACIES 


he greater democracies—the 
United States, Great Britain and 
her Dominions, France, and 
China—schooled in the discipline of 
dark depression days of the early 1930’s, 
set about putting new government theo¬ 
ries into practice. They took action not 
only to end the depression and promote 
national economic stability but also to 
make fundamental human rights more 
secure. Democratic principles and re¬ 
organization were in the air. All the 
democracies, including the smaller na¬ 
tions, were giving humane consideration 
to living standards of all the people. But 
when hopes for a peaceful, more abun¬ 
dant life seemed about to be realized, 
the democracies were suddenly forced 
to defend their principles in World War 
II. 

The United States 

mighty wave of internal reform— 
away from rugged individualism 
toward a planned economy—was set in 
motion by Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
on his inauguration on March 4, 1933. 
In his speech accepting the Democratic 
party nomination for the presidency, he 
said, "I pledge you, I pledge myself, to 
a new deal for the American people.” 
New Deal became the symbolical name 
for his administration. 

To fulfill his pledge, and to cope with 
the devastating depression, President 
Roosevelt initiated a breathtaking as¬ 
sumption of responsibilities by the 
federal government —■ responsibilities 
that called for vast, unprecedented ex¬ 
penditures. Owing to the emergency 
conditions of the period, both domestic 
and international, he was accorded 
broader executive powers and greater 
freedom of action than any President 
before him. Roosevelt himself came to 


be viewed more and more as the mouth¬ 
piece of the popular will. 

New problems brought new party 
alignments. In foreign affairs especially, 
party lines tended to weaken. Newprob- 
lems also brought other changes. The 
Supreme Court, swinging back to a 
previous view of the Constitution as an 
organ adaptable to ever changing popu¬ 
lar needs, held less closely to precedent 
and the letter of the law than formerly. 
And the very increased governmental 
participation in the country's economic 
life led inevitably to a ramifying of bu¬ 
reaucracy, which, to a degree, was pre¬ 
vented from getting ont of hand by the 
adoption of the Hatch Act, which was 
designed to prevent abuses of Civil 
Service. The act prohibited government 
employees from engaging in electioneer¬ 
ing activities to perpetuate their party 
in office. 

Unemployment came to be regarded 
as a national instead of an individual 
or a local problem. Vast sums from 
national funds were spent for relief 
projects, to spread more evenly the 
country’s total income. National re¬ 
sponsibility for the individual’s welfare 
reached out to include exploited chil¬ 
dren and persons unemployable because 
of age or physical handicaps. Far more 
than before, housing and health, and 
credit and commerce, were interpreted 
as within the domain of national respon¬ 
sibility and control. Legislation cham¬ 
pioned the working man’s right to job 
security through collective bargaining. 
This led to a rapid increase in union¬ 
ization of industrial labor. 

The administration recognized that 
prosperity could not be had without the 
prospering of agriculture as well as in¬ 
dustry. This awareness led to a great 
increase in federal activities affecting 
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THE SUPREME COURT IN 1937 

Early in 1937 President Roosevelt asked Con¬ 
gress for legislation to enlarge the Supreme 
Court so that the new appointees might 
nullify some of the conservatism of the exist¬ 
ing court toward the “new deal.” Congress 
refused on the grounds that it would apply 
force to the Judiciary and undermine the in¬ 
dependence of the courts. The member of 
the Court above, are: seated. Associate 
Justices Sutherland and Revnolds, Chief 
Justice Hughes, Associate Justices Brandeis 
and Butler; standing, Associate Justices Car¬ 
doza. Stone, Roberts, and Black, 
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the -welfare of fanners and tenant farm¬ 
ers, national planning of crops, national 
spending to reclaim and expand farm 
land through prevention of soil erosion, 
safeguarding of watershed forests, and 
construction of vast water-control, 
power, and irrigation works. 

The price paid was fabulous. National 
expenditure leaped upward. The num¬ 
ber of Federal Civil Service employees 
nearly doubled from 1933 to 1940. The 
public debt rose from $179 per capita 
in 1933 to $368 in 1941. In 1933 United 
States Government receipts amounted 
to $16 for each inhabitant of the coun¬ 
try; in 1941, $58. Expenditures per 
capita in 1933 were $40; in 1941, $96. 
■While champions of the New Deal 
pointed to precedents far back in Amer¬ 
ican history, its opponents charged it 
with importing socialistic and totali¬ 
tarian concepts dangerous to free enter¬ 
prise and other democratic freedoms. 
However, as indicated by one election 
after another, these fears were brushed 
aside by the electorate. 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
called himself “the country’s quarter¬ 
back.” He was well fitted for his many- 
sided task as national leader in critical 


times. Long years in local and state 
politics had developed in him excep¬ 
tional skill in winning the support of 
politicians. At a time when radio and 
the press were increasingly important in 
gaining public support, he had the most 
welcome voice on the air and was 
popular with newspaper interviewers. 

A superior physical endurance en¬ 
abled him to carry along under great 
strain. (Typical was his joking com¬ 
ment after a long drive through a storm 
in an open car: “It isn’t exactly fun to 
sit all day in a bathtub with your clothes 
on.”) His gallant fight for recovery, 
after an attack of poliomyelitis had 
crippled his legs, gained him wide sym¬ 
pathy and admiration. 

He was wealthy, highly educated, and 
related by family to ten former Presi¬ 
dents. Yet he was more keenly aware 
than most leaders of the interdepend¬ 
ence of all classes and races making up 
the nation. Members of underprivileged 
and minority groups were doubly en¬ 
thusiastic about him because his free¬ 
dom from prejudice and snobbery was 
authentic. Well traveled, he had a bal¬ 
anced picture in his mind of America’s 
role in world affairs. Inestimable assets 
were his capacity to relax, his conta¬ 
gious hopefulness, and his art of taking 
things lightly. 

Roosevelt’s actions, and those of his 
official family, were based on the theory 
that this is an Age of Plenty, and that, 
given America’s great resources, our era 
is potentially able to solve any and all 
problems. According to Raymond Clap¬ 
per, Roosevelt hoped posterity would 
know him primarily for having “adapted 
democracy to the new needs of a modern 
industrial nation.” 

The popularity of such a man was as¬ 
sured at first by a confused and dis¬ 
tressed people’s demand for a strong 
leader. In 1933 Roosevelt’s vast and 
cheering projects were a shot of adren¬ 
alin to a nation benumbed with fear. 
Later on, the multitude whom be had 
dramatized as underprivileged clung de¬ 
terminedly to his vision of better things* , 
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Still later, just when his opponents were 
growing weary of the cost of his new 
deal, tie dread of Hitler and Japan 
made the public cling closer than ever 
to the one available leader who had a 
clearly defined world outlook and a con¬ 
structive defense program, a program 
which had the incidental advantage of 
putting the entire nation to work at 
good wages. 

The New Deal Program. When 
Roosevelt took the oath of office as 
President there were somewhere be¬ 
tween thirteen and seventeen millions 
of unemployed. Wage payments had 
dropped to half of what they had been 
in 1929. Trade was the lowest in thirty 
years. More than 1,400 banks had failed 
in 1932. 

Solutions to these problems were 
sought by Roosevelt and his Brain 
Trust of economists and sociologists in 
a rapid acceleration of federal planning 
and controls over business. A trend to¬ 
ward such controls had begun with the 
Interstate Commerce Act (1887), the 
Sherman Antitrust Act (1890), and, un¬ 
der President Hoover, the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation (193a). The 
RFC had been created for 
the purpose of extending 
assistance to agriculture, 
commerce, and industry 
through direct loans to fi¬ 
nancial institutions, Roose¬ 
velt considered his New 
Deal an expansion of re¬ 
forms already well started 
under his predecessors— 
not a revolution but a 
speeded-up evolution. The 
New Deal was intended, 
he said, to achieve “bal¬ 
ance between agriculture 
and industry, and balance 
between the wage earner, 
the employer, and the con¬ 
sumer.” 

Banking and Credit. 

The day after Roosevelt 
took office he declared a 
bank holiday and called a 


special session of Congress to meet a 
few days later. By the time the bank 
holiday ended (March 9), Congress had 
granted the President emergency pow¬ 
ers to regulate credit transactions, cur¬ 
rency, and foreign exchange. The re¬ 
opened banks transacted business under 
strict federal supervision. In ensuing 
months the government used practically 
every device known in American his¬ 
tory to create an inflation that would 
stimulate business and reduce the pres¬ 
sure on debtors. Measures against the 
free circulation of gold and the fixing 
of the dollar at 59*06 per cent amounted 
to going off the gold standard. 

The Banking Act of 1933 struck at 
the widespread banking practice of us¬ 
ing depositors’ savings for purposes of 
speculation. This had been one of the 
causes of the depression. The act made 
it illegal for a private bank to serve both 
as a deposit bank and as a promoter of 
securities. A Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation was created, which soon 
was insuring deposits in a majority of 
banks up to $5,000. 

Regulations made for federal super¬ 
vision of securities and their sale on the 



RE ASSURING FRIGHTENED BANK DEPOSITORS 

Before the closed doors of his institution, on the day of the 
bank holiday a banker is addressing a crowd of depositors, 
trying to reassure them as to the safety of their funds. 
Bank failures in 1932 and 1933 temporarily undermined the 
confidence of many people in the banking system, and adop¬ 
tion of Federal Deposit Insurance wa$ a reassuring measure. 
Pictures, Inc. 
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stock exchanges culminated in the crea¬ 
tion of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission (SEC) in 1934- Hencefor¬ 
ward all stock market securities were 
to be registered with the SEC, together 
with information concerning them. The 
same type of control was extended in 



THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION 
CORPS BUILDS ROADS 

The CCC was established in 1933 to provide 
unemployed youth with employment and vo¬ 
cational training in work connected with the 
development of natural resources. Here 
a group of men is turning an old logging 
railroad into an automobile road in Yosemite 
National Park. 
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1936 to cover agricultural and other 
commodities on the commodity ex¬ 
changes of the country. The early years 
of the New Deal also saw an increase in 
the regulatory powers of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Later the Export-Im¬ 
port Bank of Washington was set up to 
aid in the exchange of commodities be¬ 
tween the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Promotion of Employment. Direct 
and immediate relief to the unemployed 
millions was a primary objective of 
early New Deal legislation. Half a bil¬ 
lion dollars was made available to the 
states in May, rg33, to back up their 
relief programs. The Public Works Ad¬ 
ministration (PWA) was set up a month 
later, under Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, with large funds to 
help finance the construction of useful 
public works such as bridges, roads, 
schools, and markets. Later that year 
efforts were made to give employment 
outside the construction industries. 


Finally, in 1935, the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA) was set up. This 
agency coordinated all the public con¬ 
struction and other programs giving 
work to the unemployed, including art¬ 
ists, teachers, and clerical workers. This 
program was supplemented by t\n 
agencies focusing on youth: the Civil¬ 
ian Conservation Corps (CCC) and 
the National Youth Administration 
(NYA). The latter provided (1) work 
experience for needy youth who had left 
school and (2) part-time employment 
for needy students enrolled in high 
schools and colleges, who served as as¬ 
sistants in libraries, hospitals, and other 
public institutions. 

The WPA (its name was changed in 
1939 to Work Projects Administra¬ 
tion) continued until wartime employ¬ 
ment justified its liquidation in 1942. 
In its seven years of public-works proj¬ 
ects, it spent more than thirteen billion 
dollars. This huge outlay came from na¬ 
tional funds, except for one-fifth of the 
total, which came from local community 
and other sources. At its peak, WPA 
employed three million persons. Its 
labor not only carried on numerous cul¬ 
tural activities, including the compila¬ 
tion of the first adequate guidebooks to 
the various states and a state-financed 
theater, but also built 285 airfields, 
77,000 bridges, 664,000 miles of new 
roads, and 122,000 public buildings. A 
conspicuous proportion of the nation’s 
reservoirs, parks, playgrounds, and other 
public works were constructed partially 
or wholly under the WPA. 

Industry Under the NRA Blue Eagle. 
In June, 1933, the most radical of all 
New Deal emergency moves away from 
competition toward cooperation and 
economic planning was made. Its sum 
was to stimulate employment and in¬ 
dustrial recovery immediately. This 
measure was the National Ifadustrial 
Recovery Act (NIRA), with the Na¬ 
tional Recovery Administration (NRA) 
to carry out its program. It authorized a, 
tax-supported immediate expenditure Of 
more than three billion dollars for con- * 
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struction work—the PWA project al¬ 
ready referred to. Secondly, it gave the 
Piesident wide powers to promote self- 
regulation of industry through federally 
supervised voluntary codes of fair com¬ 
petition. The object was to raise wages 
and shorten hours, which it was hoped 
would create moie employment. (De¬ 
pression conditions had led to a reckless 
struggle for markets, to sales below cost, 
and to pressure on workers to accept 
ever lower wages.) Some of the antitrust 
restrictions were loosened in practice al¬ 
though not legally, which gave impetus 
to industrial activity. Each industry was 
to work out a code of fair competition in 
which prices, sales methods, and wages 
were agreed on. 

Since the thousands of codes involved 
would have taken months to work out, 
a Presidential blanket code was pro¬ 
posed (July, 1933). This blanket code, 
which industries were mged to accept 
temporarily, banned child labor (there 
were more than two million boys and 
girls under eighteen gainfully employed 
in 1930); fixed a 36-hour week for in¬ 
dustrial and a 40-hour week for clerical 
workers; and specified an industrial 
minimum wage of forty cents an hour. 
A section of the NIRA gave labor the 
right to organize. 

The inception of NRA was celebrated 
by parades. At first the blue eagle em¬ 
blem, which industries accepting the 
program displayed, was enthusiastically 
received as marking the dawn of recov¬ 
ery. Utopian forecasts were made. Yet 
by 1935 all the anticipated effects of 
NRA except its encouragement of 
unionization had faded from the pic¬ 
ture, for that year the Supreme Court 
declared the act creating the NRA un¬ 
constitutional. 

Aid to Farmers. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration (AAA)— 
the first of the major New Deal acts 
—was set up in May, 1933. It was ad¬ 
ministered under Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture Henry Wallace. By reducing crop 
surpluses, AAA sought to raise agricul¬ 
tural prices. This was expected to re- 



THE NRA EAGLE FLIES OVER 
NEW YORK 

The blue eagle which was displaj ed bv Indus¬ 
tries and businessmen who accepted the pro¬ 
gram of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act had a short life. Heralded in 1933 by 
parades and ceremonies such as this atop the 
RCA. Building m New York, in 1935 it was 
dead, declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 

Wtit World 

lieve the distress among farmers. The 
AAA paid farmers to reduce their acre¬ 
age of surplus crops by shifting to other 
crops, without hurting the production 
of agricultural commodities needed by 
the people of the nation. The AAA 
program was administered through state 
committees, which informed farmers on 
production needs. The costs were paid 
by a tax on the processor of the crop 
concerned. In spite of serious criticism 
of AAA, Congress extended the experi¬ 
ment in 1934. A definite improvement 
in farmers' purchasing power developed 
rapidly, but this may have been either 
because of the AAA or because of gen¬ 
erally improving national conditions. (A 
major complaint against the AAA was 
the intricacy of its operation. In one 
instance the AAA contracts with a sin¬ 
gle wheat farmer bore 411 signatures.) 

In April, 1935, the Soil Conservation 
Service was created, to he administered 
under the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
aims of this service were to preserve and 
improve soil fertility, to promote feco- 
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nomic use and conservation of land, and 
to diminish wasteful and unscientific 
soil exploitation. Farmers were at first 
aided directly in these objectives. Later, 
aid was given through states adopting 
conservation plans acceptable to the 
federal authorities. 

Floods, droughts, and high winds in 
1934 and 1935 destroyed vast farm 
areas, notably in the Dakotas and the 
states around Iowa. A giant Dust Bowl 
resulted, seriously impairing farm 
values. Conservation experts had beep 
trying for decades to prevent this 
through reforestation and water regula¬ 
tion works. Much was done by New 
Deal measures to rebuild this area and 
to prevent similar catastrophes in other 
areas. Most dramatic of achievements 
of this type were the great dams built. 
The Qrand Coulee and Bonneville 
Dams on the Columbia River, Boulder 
(now Hoover) Dam on the Colorado, 



CONSERVATION ON THE COLORADO 
RIVER 

One of the great contributions of the New 
Deal to the future of America was the soil 
conservation projects, among them the great 
dams such as Boulder (now Hoover) Dam 
on. the Colorado River. This picture was 
taken in 1941 lust after Lake Mead, formed 
by damming the river, had reached its ca¬ 
pacity and started to spill over the dam. 
Wide World 


Kingsley Dam on the North Platte, and 
Fort Peck Dam on the upper Missouri 
are all far greater than such famous for¬ 
eign dams as Russia’s Dnieperstroi and 
the Assuan Dam on the Nile. 

Power projects and dredging work on 
the upper Mississippi also were under¬ 
taken to aid the land. Further great con¬ 
struction achievements of the period, 
most of them federally aided, included 
the Golden Gate Bridge at San Fran¬ 
cisco, New York City’s Triborough 
Bridge, and the first permanent floating 
concrete bridge in history, near Seattle. 

Former farm owners who had been 
driven from their homes by the advanc¬ 
ing Dust Bowl to become wandering 
crop pickers were called Okies. Federal 
efforts to alleviate their tragic situation 
followed appeals by the President’s wife, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and popular concern 
aroused by the novel The Grapes oj 
Wrath. 

The Emergency Farm Mortgage Act 
of May, 1933, had authorized federal 
land banks to refinance farm mortgages 
at low rates of interest. In 1934 acts 
were passed giving further aid in the re¬ 
financing of farm debts. By one of the 
acts farmers were helped to repurchase 
farms they had lost through bank¬ 
ruptcy. Thanks in large part to such 
methods, the alarming flood, of farm, 
foreclosures was stopped. 

The government undertook to ab¬ 
sorb farm surpluses by purchase for 
distribution to state relief organizations. 
It also helped farmers to move from 
unprofitable to good farm lands. The 
government bought the submarginal 
land and developed it for grazing and 
forestry. Federal financing of rural 
electrification and of interstate high¬ 
ways bettered living conditions on 
farms. Later, farm legislation included 
the continuing of the Civilian Conserva¬ 
tion Corps. First started early in 1933, 
the CCC gave unemployed youth, 17 to 
23 years old, work in reforestation, soil 
erosion prevention, and fire control’. 
Still more laws provided funds at low 
interest rates to tenant farmers, to en- 
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able them to establish themselves on 
farms of their own. 

A second Agricultural Administration 
Act (passed in 1938) aimed, like its 
1933 predecessor, at maintaining price 
levels of staple crops. More than six 
million fanners, with land amounting 
to 80 per cent of the nation’s total crop¬ 
land, cooperated voluntarily in the 1940 
AAA program. 

Apart from government activities, the 
1932-40 period saw a rapid increase in 
the influence of farmer cooperatives 
based on principles in tune with the 
New Deal. In 1932 there were about 
533,000 members of cooperatives doing 
a total business of about $181,000,000. 
By 1940 the cooperatives’ membership 
had risen to about 900,000, doing a 
business of some $358,000,000. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority. An 
effort toward federal regulation of pub¬ 
lic utilities was made in the creation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA). 
The manipulation of public utilities for 
selfish purposes by Samuel Insull and 
others had been one conspicuous cause 
of the nation’s financial collapse. The 
TVA was to serve in future as a yard¬ 
stick by which to measure justifiable 
private charges for power and lighting. 
It was a giant-scale experiment in re¬ 
gional planning, seeking to build a 
modern civilization in a relatively un¬ 
developed area. The board in charge 
of TVA was given the power to enter 
into direct competition with private in¬ 
dustry, build dams and power plants, 
manufacture fertilizers and explosives, 
sell electric power, and otherwise domi¬ 
nate both agriculture and industry 
along the course of the Tennessee River. 
If the plan proved successful in build¬ 
ing up the prosperity of this region, it 
might be applied elsewhere. Champions 
of rugged individualism fought TVA 
bitterly, even after the conservative- 
minded Suprepie Court ruled in 1936 
that TVA sales of Muscle Shoals Dam 
power were constitutional. 

Strong federal restrictions were im¬ 
posed on utilities throughout the nation 


in the early years of the New Deal. The 
Federal Power Commission gained in 
authority over all utility companies do¬ 
ing interstate business. National pro¬ 
duction of electric energy increased 
rapidly—from about 85 billion kilowatt 
hours of power in 1933 to some 145 
billion in 1940. Of the latter figure, the 
power production under federal, state, 
and municipal ownership totaled less 
than 10 per cent. 

Organized Labor. Labor’s "right to 
organize and bargain collectively, free 
from interference, restraint, or coercion 
from employers” was asserted in a pro¬ 
vision of the act of June, 1933, au¬ 
thorizing the NIRA. With this federal 
blessing, labor organizations expanded 
rapidly, increasing their membership by 
a million in one year. 

Opposition by employers crystallized 
in 1934, and the federal government 
found itself unable to enforce the NRA 
code provisions relating to hours, wages, 
and labor conditions. Major strikes re¬ 
sulted. These in turn led to the improv¬ 
ing of federal machinery for arbitration 
and conciliation of labor disputes. In 
June, 1934, the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board (NLRB) was created. It 
was made permanent a year later. It 
was given the function of administering 
the National Labor Relations Act (the 
Wagner Act)—the legal basis for fed¬ 
eral promotion of collective bargaining. 
During Roosevelt’s second term, the 
NLRB weathered strong attacks against 
it from both management and labor. 
The American Federation of Labor 
(AFL) charged’the NLRB with undue 
encouragement cf the rising Committee 
for Industrial Organization (CIO). 
Management complained that while 
labor could bring a problem before the 
NLRB, an employer could not. 

In 1937, to labor’s surprise, the Su¬ 
preme Court upheld the constitution¬ 
ality of NLRB rulings. The only 
Supreme Court decision in the period 
which seriously weakened labor was one 
virtually outlawing the sit-down strike, 
a new and powerful strike technique. 
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In the spring of 1938 the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (the Wage and Hour 
law) was passed. It sought to better 
the working conditions and the eco¬ 
nomic position of wage earners wher¬ 
ever interstate commerce was involved. 
By the act, working hours were to be 
cut to 40 hours a week within three 
years and the minimum wage was to 
increase through seven years until fixed 
at 40 cents an hour. But the rise of 
defense industries, with their high 
wages, caused these minimum hours and 
wages to be greatly exceeded. The law’s 
stipulation that time and a half be paid 
for all overtime was originally intended 
to discourage the employer from mak¬ 
ing employees work beyond 40 hours a 
week. Under war conditions, all con¬ 
cerned desired long overtime. In 1941 
labor’s contention that time-and-a-half 
pay should continue was acceded to. 

A striking change in labor’s attitude 
toward government developed from all 
these efforts on its behalf. Previously 
labor had shown profound distrust of 
governmental interference. With the 
New Deal, labor began to rely on law 
and administrative government. 

The CIO and the Boom in Unioniza¬ 
tion . During the depression, which had 
weakened the organized labor move¬ 
ment, AFL membership dropped from 
four million in 1930 to two and a half 
million in 1932. John L. Lewis, presi¬ 
dent of the United Mine Workers, was 
struck by the failure of the AFL to ab¬ 
sorb unskilled and semiskilled labor and 
to mobilize within its ranks the indus¬ 
trial unions which had evolved in the 
intervening years. In 1935 Lewis united 
a number of these industrial, or vertical, 
unions into a new national unit, the 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
(CIO), a name later changed to Con 
gress of Industrial Organizations, In 
1936 and 1937, through a wave of bitter 
strikes, the CIO built up a vast power. 

Stirred by CIO success, the AFL be¬ 
came more aggressive, both in direct 
efforts to increase its membership and 
in rivalry with the CIO. As organized 


labor grew in power, its influence in 
politics increased. In general this in¬ 
fluence favored the Roosevelt adminis¬ 
tration, which had taken a strong stand 
in favor of unionization. Under the CIO, 
the American Labor Party was formed, 
which played an important role in New 
York State in the 1936 and later elec¬ 
tions. War industries further stimulated 
the organizing of labor, and by 1944 
thirteen million workers were unionized. 

Findings of a Senatorial committee 
under Robert M. La Follette, publicized 
in 1937, helped gain public sympathy 
for this rapid rise of unionized labor. 
The committee, investigating labor 
practices of large employers, uncovered 
unscrupulous methods by which man¬ 
agement had in certain cases aimed at 
discrediting union labor. Millions were 
being spent to spy on labor leaders and 
to hire strikebreakers, who, the commit¬ 
tee found, had stirred up much of the 
violence of strikes. 

A legal precedent by which local 
politicians were discouraged from inter¬ 
fering with labor organizations was es¬ 
tablished when a federal court ruled 
that under the law Mayor Hague of 
Jersey City could not handicap CIO 
activities in his city. 

The increasing awareness of labor 
problems was not confined to govern¬ 
ment and labor. Management took 
greater pains than before to examine 
into its relations with employees. Labor- 
management relations experts came to 
be in great demand. College courses 
gave increasing attention to the back¬ 
ground and functions of organized labor. 

Immigration under the quota system 
continued to be so low that it had no 
effect on the labor picture. 

Bousing. The New Deal began con¬ 
cerning itself on a big scale with home- 
mortgage loans in 1933, when the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation (HOLC) 
was authorized to issue bonds up to 
two billion dollars to finance its lend¬ 
ing program. It granted long-term mort¬ 
gage loans at low interest rates to home 
owners who needed financial assistance. 
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In 1935 it was authorized to issue more 
bonds. 

The United States Housing Authority 
was set up in 1937 to help both city and 
country communities to remedy unsatis¬ 
factory and inadequate housing of low- 
income families. A fund of half a billion 
dollars was made available for the pur¬ 
poses of the act. The authority offered 
long-term loans at low interest rates to 
help local agencies in the development 
of low-rent housing and slum clearance 
projects. 

Partly because of such federal en¬ 
couragement, new construction of 
homes and housing projects increased. 
In 1933 less than 26,000 new family 
units were constructed; in 1936, more 
than 100,000; in 1940, more than 
220,000. The last figure was still well 
below the home building of the prede¬ 
pression years. 

Federal concern about housing was 
verbally dramatized by the President, 
who got from his social-worker friend 
Harry Hopkins the concept of “one- 
third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill- 
nourished.” Investigations made public 
in 1938 indicated that 33 per cent of 
the nation’s families had incomes aver 
aging $471 a year; 42 per cent had in¬ 
comes under $1,000. 

Social Security. The Social Security 
Act, passed in 1935, included plans for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind; old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits for 
workers; and grants to states for ad¬ 
ministering unemployment compensa¬ 
tion. The funds involved in unemploy¬ 
ment insurance come from employers 
in most states, with the several states 
operating the plans under federal super¬ 
vision. The workers' insurance program, 
however, is administered solely by the 
federal government. Both employers 
and employees contribute to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, from 
which benefits are paid. The act also 
carried authorization for health and wel¬ 
fare staffs to encourage states to develop 
better public health services. The scope 



JOHN LLEWELLYN LEWIS 

Miners’ union leader, promoter of the Com¬ 
mittee for Industrial Organization, he became 
its first president when tn 1938 it was organ¬ 
ized permanently as the Congress of Indus- 
tial Organizations. 

Pictuiet, Inc. 

of the federal social security program 
was enlarged in subsequent years. 

Socialized Medicine. Private as well 
as official efforts were made in the di¬ 
rection of socialized medicine. The 
American Medical Association threat¬ 
ened to penalize physicians who joined 
medical cooperatives, of which sixty had 
already been organized by 1938. In that 
year the Department of Justice warned 
that if these threats were carried out, 
the American Medical Association 
would be prosecuted under the anti¬ 
trust laws. Hospital insurance services 
became available through nationally or¬ 
ganized hospital-sponsored community 
plans called Blue Cross Plans. By 1941 
seven million persons were enrolled in 
these nonprofit plans. Because of gen¬ 
eral medical progress, the infant mor¬ 
tality death rate fell more than 15 per 
cent from 1933 to 1939. 
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Roosevelt and the Supreme Cow t. In amended to change Supreme Court pro- 
193 6 President Roosevelt won leelec- cedure. The President personally pro- 
tion by a landslide. The pledges on posed a law that would “infuse new 
which he was backed up by the elec- blood” into the Court by permitting 
torate included continuation of his New him to increase its membership from 
Deal policies. His Republican opponent, nine to fifteen. The deadlock was finally 
Governor Alfred AI. Landon of Kansas, and simply broken by gradual develop- 
had charged the first Roosevelt admin- ments. Justice Roberts switched his 
istralion with being a dangerous trend point of view from the conservative to 
toward socialism and dictatorship and the New Deal interpretation of the 
detrimental to free enterprise, but he Constitution in the judging of 1937 
failed to swing public faith away from cases. The death and retirement of other 
Roosevelt. With this strong popular ap- justices between the summer of 1937 
proval to back him, Roosevelt struck and January, 1940, gave Roosevelt the 
out against the Supreme Court, which opportunity to appoint to the Court five 
had held up some New Deal legislation new men of his own philosophy. Thus 
by declaring it unconstitutional. a majority that generally upheld New 

The Court’s “nine old men”—as Deal legislation was established, 
Roosevelt caricatured them—had fre- The Psychological Advance toward 
quently declared laws unconstitutional War. During the four years prior to the 
by a five-to-four vote. Various plans to Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, there 
break the deadlock were suggested. One was a major conflict of views on the 
suggestion was that the Constitution be attitude the United States should take 

toward the outside world. Her participa¬ 
tion in World War I appeared by then 
disillusioning to a large number of 
Americans. That war’s major problems 
seemed unsolved, and it appeared likely 
that another war in Europe might break 
out in the near future. The question of 
the role of the United States in such a 
war occupied the nation more than any 
domestic problem, once the more urgent 
aspects of the depression had been 
resolved. 

A “splendid isolation” was cham¬ 
pioned by a strong bloc of public 
opinion. This pressure led to the passage 
of laws intended to prevent the United 
States from becoming involved in for¬ 
eign conflicts. But those who favored 
isolation did so for widely different rea¬ 
sons. For instance, the followers of 
Charles Lindbergh felt that the nation’s 
progress toward becoming a stable 
power for world peace demanded that 
all its efforts be focused for years to 
come on solving domestic problems. The 
small but vocal Communist party first 
opposed heavy armament expenditures, 
next swung to approval of such expendi¬ 
tures early in 1938, and then returned 
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i l r 3 L brea V n the conservatism of the 
United States Supreme Court came when 
Associate Justice Roberts switched his view* 
PS 1 ”* to support New Deal legislation during 
isw. The death and retirement of five other 
justices before 1940 enabled President Roose- 
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THE SECRETARIES OP NAVY AND WAR 

In order to free the United States’ preparations for war from 
partisan politics, President Roosevelt appointed two members of 
the Republican part> to his cabinet. Left, above, is Franklin Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy, and right, Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of War. 

Press Association, Inc. 


to its former position 
for the duration of 
Hitler’s pact with 
Stalin (i939 to the 
summer of 1941). 

Some socialistic 
groups felt that sid¬ 
ing with Great Brit¬ 
ain and France would 
merely strengthen 
capitalism. Other 
groups believed that 
the triumph of Hit¬ 
ler’s New Order 
would clarify Eu¬ 
rope’s chaotic affairs, 
hold the Soviet Union 
and communism in 
check, and do away 
with French and 
British imperialism. 

Groups traditionally 
prejudiced against 
Britain or in favor 
of Germany also es¬ 
poused isolationism. Some Republicans 
feared that participation in any war in 
the immediate future would turn the 
already vast powers of the Democratic 
administration into a dictatorship. 

President Roosevelt led the fight 
against isolationism. As early as Octo¬ 
ber, 1937, he defined the cooperation 
of peace-loving nations as mankind’s 
one protection against wars created by 
nations who do not respect treaties and 
bloodless means of solving differences. 
In that year he sounded the keynote of 
his future efforts: 

Whether we like it or not, we are part of 
a large world of other nations and peoples. As 
such we owe some measure of cooperation and 
even leadership in maintaining standards of 
conduct helpful to the ultimate goal of general 
peace. 

That Roosevelt’s sentiments were 
shared by others aside from his party 
followers was suggested in December, 
1937, when his rival of a year before, 
Governor Landon of Kansas, pledged 
his support to the President’s foreign 
policy. 


In 1938 Roosevelt bluntly warned 
the world that the United States would 
not stand idly by if foreign powers 
threatened Canada. The same year the 
official American attitude toward the 
Axis was dramatized by the recall of 
the United States Ambassador to Ger¬ 
many. 

In the effort to strengthen diplomatic 
and military defenses, President Roose¬ 
velt tried to free the nation’s defense 
from partisan politics. He named a Re¬ 
publican, Henry L. Stimson, as Secre¬ 
tary of War (June, 1940) and a 
prominent Republican political leader, 
Franklin Knox, as Secretary of the 
Navy. 

An increasingly effective means at 
Roosevelt’s disposal for gaining wide 
public support was the radio. Between 
1933 and 1939 the number of radio sets 
in homes doubled, and radios in auto¬ 
mobiles increased from 250,000 to 
6,000,000. As the use of the radio grew, 
so also grew the power of the Federal 
Communications Commission (created 
in 1934) to regulate radio communica- 
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tion in the public interest. The film in¬ 
dustry also increased in extent and 
influence. By 1940 there was one mo¬ 
tion picture theater seat for every twelve 
Americans. Newspaper circulation from 
1933 to 1940 increased nearly 20 per 
cent, with a proportionate increase in 
influence over public opinion. 

Foreign Relations and Preparations 
for War. Ties with Latin America were 
strengthened by the Good Neighbor 
Policy of President Roosevelt (see 
Chapter 36). And better feeling with 
Soviet Russia was established (after 
sixteen years of nonrecognition by the 
United States Government) when the 
President extended diplomatic recogni¬ 
tion to that country in 1933. Another 
cause for friendly feeling abroad was in 
the reciprocal trade agreements negoti¬ 
ated by Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
under the authorization of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934. These agree¬ 
ments helped offset the resentment in 
foreign countries induced by the high 
protective tariffs of the 192 o’s. 

But isolationist feeling, especially 
among Senators from the Middle and 
Far West, brought conflicting trends 
into the nation’s foreign relations. It 
resulted in American refusal to discuss 
war debts at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference (1932-34) and at the Lon¬ 
don World Economic Conference 
(1933), and in the rejection of United 
States participation in the World Court 
(1935). Among other isolationist-in¬ 
spired moves was the Default Act of 
1934, sponsored by Hiram Johnson of 
California. This act barred the sale in 
the United States of securities of such 
foreign nations as were in default on 
their war debt payments. 

Isolationism, however, did not pre¬ 
vent the passage of the Vinson Naval 
Parity Act of 1934, which came about 
through fears of war caused by the 
growing rearmament of Europe and 
Japan’s refusal to abide by the naval 
limitations set at the Washington Con¬ 
ference of 1921-22. This act provided 
for a heavy naval building program, a 


move that helped foredoom the London 
Naval Limitations Conference of 1935. 
36. The military budgets voted in 1935 
and 1936 were also very large—the 
largest that had ever been voted in 
peacetime in American history. 

Isolationism also found expression in 
neutrality laws passed in 1935 and 1937. 
The first of these measures prohibited 
the export of arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war for the use of any 
belligerent nation; it also prohibited 
American merchant vessels from trans- * 
porting such supplies to belligerents or 
to neutral nations for transshipment to 
belligerents. The 1937 act prohibited 
the shipment of certain other articles 
besides arms, ammunition, and imple¬ 
ments of war; the making of loans to 
belligerent nations; and the extending 
of credit to them. It also provided for 
what came to be called the “cash-and- 
carry” plan for the export of articles 
from the United States to warring na¬ 
tions—a plan requiring the title to 
cargoes to be transferred to the foreign 
consignee before exportation. The 1937 
act did not apply to American republics. 

In these laws the United States jet¬ 
tisoned her traditional doctrine of free¬ 
dom of the seas. Congress wished to 
lessen the danger of American vessels 
being seized by belligerents and to avoid 
involvement in wars between foreign 
countries. 

In practice these neutrality laws led 
directly to the Franco victory in Spain, 
since they cut off supplies from the 
United States to the Loyalists, while 
Franco was supplied by the Axis. Since 
Japan and China had not officially de¬ 
fined their bloody conflict as war, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt and his advisers in the 
Department of State decided that Amer¬ 
ican and Chinese interests would be 
best served by interpreting that conflict 
as outside the scope of the neutrality 
laws. In July, 1939, with Japan con¬ 
tinuing in her imperialistic expansion, 
the United States informed her that the , 
American-Japanese trade treaty would 
be terminated in six months. 
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In September, 1939, after Hitler had 
invaded Poland, and Great Britain and 
France had declared war on Germany, 
representatives of Western Hemisphere 
nations met in Panama at the suggestion 
of the United States. The twenty-one 
American republics reaffirmed their 
solidarity in a General Declaration of 
Neutrality. They also signed the Decla¬ 
ration of Panama, which established a 
security zone in waters adjacent to the 
twenty-one Ameiican republics. 

With the war progressing in Europe, 
a struggle between the isolationists and 
Roosevelt developed over the Presi¬ 
dent’s wish to modify the neutrality 
rulings in a way to favor England and 
France. A compromise was reached in 
the Neutrality Act of November 4, 
1939, which again carried a cash-and- 
carry provision, defined combat areas 
through which no citizen of the United 
States and no American vessel could 
lawfully proceed, prohibited the arming 
of American merchant vessels except for 
small arms and ammunition, placed 
restrictions on the use of American 
ports, and established a National Muni¬ 
tions Control Board. Loans to belliger¬ 
ents were still banned. The following 
spring the United States froze all for¬ 
eign assets in which countries con¬ 
quered by Hitler had an interest, in 
order to pi event their possible use in 
payment of Axis purchases On May 27, 
1941, the President proclaimed an un¬ 
limited national emergency. On No¬ 
vember 17 a Joint Resolution of Con¬ 
gress repealed three sections of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939. This ac¬ 
tion removed the ban on the use of 
United States ships to carry supplies to 
warring nations and the ban on the arm¬ 
ing of American vessels. 

When Hitler invaded the Netherlands 
and France in 1940, the United States 
notified Japan that any move by her 
into Asiatic colonies of European na¬ 
tions would be considered a violation 
of agreements reached at the Washing¬ 
ton Conference of 1921-22. This was 
intended to discourage Japan from try¬ 


ing to take over French Indo-China 
and the Netherlands East Indies. A 
similar precaution was taken against 
the possibility that the Axis might move 
into the Latin American possessions of 
conqueied France and the Nethei lands. 
An Intel-American Commission of Ter¬ 
ritorial Administration was set up in 
July, 1940, to administer any such lands 
whose transfer of sovereignty was con¬ 
templated or already consummated. 
Piotection of the Western Hemisphere 
was also strengthened by the September, 
1940, exchange of fifty United States 
destroyed for leases on British bases 
extending from Newfoundland to Brit¬ 
ish Guiana. 

Shortly after the Tripartite Pact 
united Germany, Italy, and Japan in 
September, 1940, the United States pro¬ 
hibited all exports of steel and scrap 
iron to countries outside the Western 



DESTROYERS FOR BASES 

In September, 1940, the United States turned 
over to Great Britain fifty over-age destroy¬ 
ers in exchange for leases on British bases in 
the Atlantic. In this picture, taken in a 
Canadian port, American sailors show two 
British sailors the mechanism for laying 
depth charges. Other traded destroyers are 
in the background. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE—THE FIRST 
LOTTERY 

The first draft lottery under the Selective 
Service Act was held March 17, 1941 to 
decide the order in which the nine million 
men who had registered for military service 
should be called to duty. Here Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson has just drawn the 
first capsule which contained number 3485. 

Press Association, I«c. 

Hemisphere, with the exception of Eng¬ 
land. This move was obviously intended 
to cut off such supplies from Japan. 
Loans were also extended to China. And 
Americans in the Far East were urged 
to return home. (As early as the spring 
of 1938, United States consuls in Eu¬ 
rope had been asked to plan for a po¬ 
tential evacuation of United States 
citizens.) 

England’s ability to supply herself 
from the United States on a cash-and- 
carry basis was soon exhausted. There¬ 
upon, under pressure led by Roosevelt, 
Congress passed the Lend-Lease Act 
(March n, 1941), which gave excep¬ 
tionally broad, though temporary, 
powers to the President to lend or lease 
supplies to belligerents if he deemed this 
necessary for American defense. The 
lend-lease plan was extended by re¬ 
newals until 1945. By that date a total 
of $29,660,000,000 had been spent on 
supplies to America’s allies, 60 per cent 
of which went to the British Empire. 

Appropriations for the United States 
Army and Navy had been increasing 
rapidly in the meantime. In 1940 the 
nation accepted the concept that a two- 
ocean navy was needed, since Britain 
by that time no longer served ade¬ 


quately as an Atlantic defense of the 
United States. 

The first peacetime military draft 
was authorized by the Selective Train¬ 
ing and Service Act (September, 1940). 
This provided for the registering of ali 
male citizens and all male aliens be¬ 
tween the ages of 21 and 36 who were 
residing in the United States or its terri¬ 
tories. The act called for military train¬ 
ing involving not more than 900,000 
men at any one time. On the first regis¬ 
tration day, 16,400,000 men registered. 
A lottery determined the order in which 
these men were called by local volunteer 
civilian draft boards, by whom they 
were checked for fitness and eligibility 
for military service. An effort was made 
to exempt those whose skills in war 
industries made them of special value 
on the home front. Of two million ex¬ 
amined up to October, 1941, nearly half 
were rejected, for the time being at 
least, on physical, mental, or educa¬ 
tional grounds. During the war, changes 
were made in methods and standards of 
selection, as also in respect to ages and 
numbers of draftees called. 

As of June, 1941, the grand total of 
men in the Army, including National 
Guard and Reserves, was above 1,500,- 
000. The Navy, including the Marine 
Corps, totaled under 300,000 men at 
that time. 

One of the most striking features of 
the vast defense program, which was 
well under way before Pearl Harbor, 
was the rapid increase in the importance 
of military aviation. Appropriations had 
been authorized for the construction of 
35,000 military planes. The Army in 
1941 had 167,000 men in its air force. 

The rapid development of American 
military aviation was greatly aided by 
the existence of an expanding civil 
aviation. The Civil Aeronautics Board, 
created in 1938, became an office of 
great value both in peacetime and waf- 
time. Significantly, mileage covered by 
the country’s civil aviation rose more 
than 50 per cent between 1935 and 
1940, and express and freight carried 
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by aii nearly trebled between these 
dates. By 1940 the countiy had about 
2,500 airfields and seaplane bases, and 
by July, 1941, moie than 22,000 air¬ 
craft and moie than 82,000 air pilots. 

The country’s industries had been de¬ 
veloping and were strong enough to 
• assume an unprecedented military pro¬ 
duction. A major bottleneck in any fu¬ 
ture emergency was foreseen as early 
as 1938. At that time rapid expansion 
of public utilities was begun under the 
guidance of Federal Power Commission 
experts and with RFC financial aid. 

The 1940 Election. Fianklin D. 
Roosevelt was elected as President for 
the thud time in 1940. The fact that he 
polled only 55 per cent of the popular 
vote was partly asciibable to lie lack 
of marked differences between the 
Democratic and Republican platforms. 
His Republican opponent, Wendell 
Willkie, attacked only some of the do¬ 
mestic aspects of the New Deal, notably 
its allegedly wasteful use of public 
funds. The Republican campaign cham¬ 
pioned free enterprise in general but did 
not aim at doing away with the more 
fundamental New Deal reforms. While 
both candidates avowed a desire to 
avoid all-out participation in warfare, 
both espoused a strong defense program. 
Willkie was personally as fervent a 
champion as Roosevelt of the One 
World concept, and his popularity was 
an indication that the Republican party 
majority membership no longer es¬ 
poused isolationism. 

Roosevelt was the first President in 
American history to be elected for more 
than two terms. His reelection was a 
go-ahead signal for organized labor and 
for New Deal domestic policies, which, 
however, the administration tried to 
hold in check somewhat in order to 
gain the support of all parties for the 
sake of the nation’s defense program. 
As to Japan and Germany, the knowl¬ 
edge that Roosevelt was to be President 
for four more years destroyed any il¬ 
lusion they may have had that the wars 
they were waging would continue to be 
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observed by the United States from the 
side lines. 

Great Britain and Her Empire 

n the whole, Great Britain was 
undei conservative leadership in 
the 1930’s. Like the United States, she 
extended already established reforms to 
offset the effects of the depression. Un¬ 
like the United States, she tended to 
depart from the open-door principle 
toward a policy of tariff protection 
within the British Empire. Like all the 
other major democracies, she was forced 
to abandon her faith in collective se¬ 
curity as the authoritarian states ex¬ 
panded, until her primary preoccupa¬ 
tion lay in rearming. 

In 1926 a British coal miners’ strike 
and lockout resulted in a nation-wide 
sympathy strike in favor of the miners. 
Following this general strike, which in¬ 
volved 2,500,000 and lasted eight days, 
the Conservative government of Stanley 
Baldwin passed the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act of 1927. This act 



ENGLAND’S GENERAL STRIKE 
OP 1920 

When a nationwide sympathy strike followed 
a coal miners’ strike and lockout, Londoners 
weie forced to depend upon a motley collec¬ 
tion of vehicles for transportation to and 
from their offices. 

Wuie Wortd 
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outlawed general and sympathy strikes, 
strikes against the government, and 
strikes involving any large region. 
Unions of government employees no 
longer could affiliate with other unions 
or with political parties. The Baldwin 
government also broke off relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

As a reaction to the severe measures 
taken by the Baldwin government, 
Ramsay MacDonald and his moderate 
wing of the Labour party rose to power 
in May, 1929. Full diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union were resumed, 
and in April, 1930, an Anglo-Russian 
trade treaty was negotiated. However, 
in major policies the MacDonald gov¬ 
ernment’s two years in control did not 
represent a revolutionary change from 
the Baldwin regime. 

The world depression intensified ad¬ 
verse trade conditions that had been 
acting against Great Britain since the 
end of World War I, when she had lost 
foreign markets because of a rising 
nationalism in other countries and be¬ 
cause of the accelerating trend in her 
own agricultural areas toward local in¬ 
dustrialization. These factors raised the 
number of unemployed in Great Britain 
in 1931 to 2,800,000—about one-fifth 
of the nation’s maximum working popu¬ 
lation. Britain’s troubles were aggra¬ 
vated by declining credit abroad. Gold 
was escaping the country, and the gold 
reserve of the Bank of England was 
declining alarmingly. 

Prime Minister MacDonald faced a 
grave dilemma. The Labour party was 
pledged to promote social security and 
unemployment relief (popularly called 
the “dole”). But on the other hand 
Britain as a national entity had prob¬ 
lems that caEed for a reduction in ex¬ 
penditures, including those for the bet¬ 
terment of the working classes. Such 
expenditures, because of the rise in un¬ 
employment, had readied staggering 
proportions. 

In this crisis a National coalition 
ministry was formed—a step Britain 
resorts to only in wartime or in the 


gravest emergencies. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald remained as Prime Minister of 
this new government, whereupon the 
Labour party disowned him and set up 
a more radical program in opposition to 
that of his ministry. The ministry’s re¬ 
ductions in government employee sala¬ 
ries and in unemployment insurance, 
payments led to serious riots and to a' 
mutiny of some warship crews, but the 
budget was balanced and a financial col¬ 
lapse of the country was averted. The 
pound sterling went off the gold stand¬ 
ard in 1931 and was stabilized at $3.50, 
after having fallen to a third of its value 
in terms of the dollar. 

With Neville Chamberlain (son of 
the “father of protection,” Joseph 
Chamberlain) as the National coali¬ 
tion’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, free 
trade was abandoned after having been 
a basic British policy since 1846. A 
protective tariff was adopted in April, 
1932. The budget continued to be bal¬ 
anced, although only with the greatest 
difficulty. 

The number of unemployed was re¬ 
duced to fewer than two million by the 
end of 1935, thanks largely to programs 
by which construction of homes and 
roads was greatly accelerated. After 
1937 the number of unemployed 
dropped to a little more than one 
million. 

Stanley Baldwin, who had been 
Prime Minister twice during the ip2o’s, 
took MacDonald’s place in 1935 as head 
of an increasingly conservative National 
ministry. During Baldwin’s third and 
last term as Prime Minister the romance 
of King Edward VIII and an American 
woman attracted more attention abroad 
than did the important British social 
legislation of the time. George V had 
died in January, 1936, less than a year 
after celebrating the twenty-fifth year 
of his reign. The internationally popu¬ 
lar, informal, and liberal-minded Prince 
of Wales acceded to the throne. His 
accession was not too cordially received 
by conservative circles, especially since 
he had expressed a stronger desire to 
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relieve coal miners and the unemployed 
than seemed (to the conservatives) so¬ 
cially safe or financially feasible. When 
he refused to abandon plans to marry 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simpson, an 
American divorcee, Prime Minister 
Baldwin, backed by the nation’s con¬ 
servative political and religious leaders, 
induced him to abdicate (December, 
1936). Edward VIII was succeeded by 
bis younger brother, who became 
George VI. Soon after the coronation 
on May 12, 1937, Baldwin ceded the 
premiership to Neville Chamberlain. 
The former king was created Duke of 
Windsor. He and Mrs. Simpson were 
married at Monts, France, on June 3. 

Under Chamberlain the ministry con¬ 
tinued the policy of imperial preference. 
An exception was made in November, 
1938, when a reciprocal trade agreement 
was reached between the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada, and the colonial 



SteST WOMAN TO SIT IN THE 
ENGLISH CABINET 

In_ 1928 Great Britain gave women the fran¬ 
chise, and for the first time a woman was 
given a post in the cabinet. She was Margaret 
Bondfield, made Minister of Labour in 1929. 
Wide World 
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THE DUKE OP WINDSOR AND 
MRS. WALLIS WARFIELD OTV^SON 
In December, 1936, Edward VIII abdicated 
his throne in favor of his hrother, George 
v I, to marry Sirs, Wallis Warfield Simpson, 
an Amencan divorcee. The\ are here shown 
in France just before their marriage. 

I Vide World 


Empire. This did not indicate a weaken¬ 
ing of the imperial preference concept, 
but rather was an effort to bring the 
United States more closely within the 
British trade orbit. 

The Chamberlain ministry did not 
act to emasculate established social 
legislation, neither did it accelerate radi¬ 
cal trends except in the coal industry. 
Nationalization of this basic industry 
was arranged for by law in November, 
1937. The government purchase of all 
coal mines in the nation was completed 
in 1942. (Incidentally, the decentraliza¬ 
tion of industries because of the change 
of emphasis from export to home con¬ 
sumption made Britain much less vul¬ 
nerable to air raids than she would 
otherwise have been.) In 1938 and 1939 
Chamberlain’s government was preoc¬ 
cupied primarily with efforts to prevent 
or at any rate postpone war with Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and Japan, and with efforts 
to strengthen 'the Empire’s diplomatic 
status and military defenses. Chamber- 
lain continued as Prime Minister from 
May 28, 1937, until May xo, 1940, 
when he was supplanted by Winston 
Churchill. 

Social Reforms. Great Britain was 
undergoing transformation from an 
aristocratic and plutocratic society to a 
democracy with some socialistic lean¬ 
ings. The legislative measures that made 
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this possible, says C. Hartley Grattan, 
“were less the consequences of radical 
views among the successful British lead¬ 
ers than responses to forces which 
moved even conservatives to dramati¬ 
cally unusual action." 

The complete enfranchisement of 
women in 1928 was dramatized in 1929 
by the inclusion of a woman in the Mac¬ 
Donald ministry. She was Margaret 
Bondfield, Minister of Labour. This was 
the fiist time in British history that a 
woman held such a post. 

By 1930 virtually all groups and 
classes in Britain had come to recognize 
the nation’s need for basic social re¬ 
forms. This, and the energetic yet 
moderate leadership of the Labour 
party and of organized labor, explains 
why a mild form of social legislation 
went ahead through the 1930’s although 
government in the period was essen¬ 
tially conservative. Collective bargain¬ 
ing and trade unionism, already more 
advanced in Britain than in the United 
Stales, continued strong. 

The basic length of a day’s work was 
set at eight hours. The compulsory edu¬ 
cation age was raised in 1932 to fifteen 



ADVOCATE OF APPEASEMENT 

Although at first Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain sought to appease Hitler and 
Mussolini by acceding to their demands for 
certain territory, he soon saw that they were 
not inclined to be satisfied. His policy then 
changed to one of strategic postponement of 
hostilities until Britain and France might be 
ready for war. Here he is greeted by von 
Kibbentrop at Cologne in 1938. 

Wide Worti 


years. Many of the provisions of the 
192 7 Trades Disputes Act were reversed 
in favor of organized labor. Compulsory 
insurance against sickness and unem¬ 
ployment and pensions for certain 
classes were developed (Old Age Pen¬ 
sions Act, 1936; National Health Insur¬ 
ance Acts, 1936-38; Widows’,Orphans’, 
and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Act, I 936 - 37 )- In 1934 agricultural 
labor was admitted to the insurance 
plans. About four million new homes 
built in the 1930’s constituted the re¬ 
housing of a thiid of the population. 

Appeasement, Postponement, and 
War. As an enlightened conservative, 
Chamberlain at first thought that satis¬ 
fying some of the more pressing de¬ 
mands of Germany and Italy—the 
have-not nations—would induce them 
to give up their heavy militaristic pro¬ 
grams and cooperate toward collective 
secuiity and universal disarmament. He 
therefore established a British foreign 
policy of deliberate appeasement of Hit¬ 
ler and Mussolini. This policy was pur¬ 
sued well into 1938. It could not, 
however, avoid weakening the princi¬ 
ples of international justice and arbitra¬ 
tion which the League of Nations was 
trying to put into practice. Chamber¬ 
lain’s Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, 
as champion of the League of Nations 
and of collective security, was out of 
step with the Prime Minister’s “peace 
in our time” efforts. After Eden re¬ 
signed in February, 1938, Chamberlain 
carried his appeasement ahead more 
freely. 

However, during 1938 Hitler and 
Mussolini gave such clear indications 
that their aims extended far beyond 
self-sufficiency and security for their 
nations that Chamberlain changed his 
appeasement policy into a policy of 
strategic postponement of hostilities. 
Only much later was the world in¬ 
formed of the very grave military weak¬ 
ness of England in 1938, It now appears 
that at the time England’s only alterna¬ 
tive to a policy of appeasement or post¬ 
ponement was a strong alliance with the 
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Soviet Union. Such a move was being 
considered seriously but was viewed as 
a most awkward and dangeious step by 
the conservative leaders not only of 
England but of France, Poland, and 
Rumania. The little Baltic states op¬ 
posed any strong militaiy pact that 
would include use of their territories by 
Soviet troops in wartime, for they feared 
that if the Soviet Union once moved in 
on them she would never withdraw. 

During the latter period of appease¬ 
ment, or postponement, concessions to 
Hitler and Mussolini continued to be 
made by Great Britain. Meanwhile mili¬ 
tary and economic mobilization for a 
possible war was stepped up through¬ 
out the Empire. Shortly after the 
Munich Pact (September 30, 1938), 
Lord Chatfield, Britain’s Minister for 
the Coordination of Defense, set out 
on a mission to ieorganize the defenses 
along the British life line: Gibraltar, 
Suez, India, Singapore. (Chatfield’s sur¬ 
vey was completed a short time before 
Great Britain and France declared 
war.) 

Even as early as 1936-37 Britain’s 
armament program had expanded 
greatly. The activity in war industries 
was an important cause of Britain’s re¬ 
covery from depression conditions, al¬ 
though the national debt and the bal¬ 
ancing of the budget suffered. For the 
budget year 1938-39, an enormous in¬ 
crease in military expenses was decided 
on. The projected naval construction 
included at least two battleships, an 
aircraft carrier, submarines, and cruis¬ 
ers. Fifty-nine new military airfields 
were built. Some 21,500 men had just 
been added to the Air Force, and plans 
were made to increase this force by 
13,000 more men. 

In August, 1938, the first British 
mass warplane maneuvers were held, 
with 900 planes participating. In Sep¬ 
tember the British Legion (an organiza¬ 
tion of men and women who had served 
with the British armed forces and the 
Red Cross) placed its membership of 
veterans at the disposition of the gov- 



BRITAIN PREPARES FOR WAR 

In 1939 Britain began seriously to prepare 
for the possibility of air war hv constructing' 
bomb proof shelters for the civilian and mili¬ 
tary populations. This picture shows troops 
of the Aldershot Command participating in 
an air raid drill. 

Wide World Photo 

emment. In September, too, the Com¬ 
mittee for Imperial Defense met in 
London; General Gamelin, French 
Chief of Staff, conferred with the Brit¬ 
ish Minister for the Coordination of 
Defense; and a women’s auxiliary serv¬ 
ice in the British Army began forming. 
By that time, bomb shelters were under 
construction in Hyde Park, the London 
subway, and throughout the country. 

In the economic field, Chamberlain 
began opposing Germany not long after 
Munich. His government sponsored an 
active anti-German trade policy by such 
moves as giving British exporters added 
governmental aid (December 15,1938). 

Before the close of 1938, plans were 
made for building ten million private 
bomb shelters, and a projected national 
registration suggested that conscription 
was in the offing. The newspapers car¬ 
ried advertisements of gasproof under¬ 
wear and fireproof curtains. The British 
public came to sense fatalistically that 
war was a probability in the near future. 

Defense activities became ever more 
accentuated. In January, 1939, Cham¬ 
berlain strongly supported voluntary 
national service, by which hundreds of 
thousands of men and women of all 
ages took training as air raid and fire 
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wardens, nurses, and ambulance drivers, 
and in the construction of shelters. Eng¬ 
land, Wales, and Scotland were divided 
into potentially self-operating districts 
so that each small region could carry on 
if enemy action cut off its contacts with 
London. It was announced in March 
that the Territorial Army would be 
raised immediately from 130,000 to a 
wartime army of 340,000. Chamberlain 
informed the Commons in April that 
compulsory military training would 
start at once. A governmental Ministry 
of Supplies was created. 

By the spring of 1939 Chamberlain 
showed some stiffening of policy away 
from appeasement. At the end of March 
he announced that Britain had extended 
to Poland guarantees of aid in event of 
aggression. True, in November, 1938, 
Britain had recognized Italy’s Ethi¬ 
opian conquest, and in February, 1939, 
she had recognized the Franco regime 
in Spain. And she let Italy's occupation 
of Albania (April 7, 1939) pass un¬ 
noticed. On the other hand, Chamber- 
lain announced in April that Greece and 
Rumania had been given guarantees of 
aid in case of invasion, and in May some 
lesser Nazi officials were ordered,out of 
England. 

In May and June of 1939 King 
George and Queen Elizabeth made a 
tour of the United States and Canada. 
Their visit at the Hyde Park home of 
President Roosevelt was an important 
step in the strengthening of ties between 
the two nations. 

The British Government included the 
nation’s food supplies in the considera¬ 
tion of defense measures. In the spring 
of 1939 the government offered farmers 
a bonus of two pounds sterling for every 
acre of grassland brought to crop fer¬ 
tility by the fall. 

During the summer, relations with 
various smaller countries, including 
Turkey, were strengthened by pacts and 
loans, and negotiations on the major 
question of a strong alliance with the 
Soviet Union were protracted. The 
Soviet Union finally swung to an alli¬ 


ance with Germany. Once freed from 
fear of a two-front war, Hitler advanced 
into Poland and World War II began. 

Well into the fall following the be¬ 
ginning of war, Hitler continued to 
make speeches assuring the world that 
he had no quarrel with the Western 
Allies and only wished for peace and a 
place in the sun. But, having been disil¬ 
lusioned by similar statements before, 
the Allies did not lessen their effort, un¬ 
less the slowness of the war on the 
Western Front in those months—called 
a “phony war” by the press—could be 
interpreted as a lessening of effort. 
When Hitler, in his May, 1940, drive 
toward the Channel, struck at the Low¬ 
lands and France, two major events 
indicated Britain’s reaction: an Emer¬ 
gency Powers Defense Act was 
promptly passed, giving the British 
Government the right to conscript 
“every person and every penny” in the 
land for the duration of the war; and 
Chamberlain was supplanted as Prime 
Minister by the more aggressive Win¬ 
ston Churchill, without a change from 
the Conservative party control of the 
government. Churchill, who by that 
time had occupied almost every im¬ 
portant office in the government at one 
time or another during the previous 
quarter century, picked the men for his 
ministry on these terms: “I have noth¬ 
ing to offer but blood, toil, tears, and 
sweat.” 

British Empire Developments. By 
the 1930’s the British Empire, compris¬ 
ing the Dominions, the many classes of 
colonies, the League mandates, and 
India, totaled about one-fifth of the land 
surface of the globe and about one- 
fourth of the world’s population. 

The Statute of Westminster, passed 
in December, 1931, gave full legal sanc¬ 
tion to the independence of the Do¬ 
minions, in both their domestic and for¬ 
eign affairs. The Statute stated that 
laws passed by a Dominion could not 
be voided by the British Parliament, 
and that a Dominion need not accept 
British laws. 
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The Statute defined the Dominions 
as entirely free, sovereign states of equal 
status, with the right to negotiate their 
own treaties and to have their own dip¬ 
lomatic and consular offices in foreign 
lands. They could refuse to accede to 
foreign acts of Great Britain—such as 
an alliance or a declaration of war. Only 
the Crown and ties of tradition, “light 
as air and strong as iron,” henceforward 
bound the Dominions and their mother¬ 
land together. 

The Statute of Westminster made 
these freedoms legal, but in practice the 
Dominions had already acted independ¬ 
ently of the United Kingdom on many 
occasions. During the 1930’s the diver¬ 
sity of conditions and views within this 
family of nations appealed in many 
acts. Australia showed a strong desire 
to conciliate Japan in these years, while 
Canada and Great Biitain were moie 
concerned with keeping in tune with 
United States policies than with court¬ 
ing Japanese good will. As World War 
II developed, Australia and Canada 
made important moves in concert with 
the United States without first consult¬ 
ing Britain. In Africa, the British colo¬ 
nial administration often disagreed 
with the Union of South Africa over 
policies relating to the natives. 

However, major matters of foreign 
policy continued under London leader¬ 
ship. This was so not only because of 
tradition and the financial power of the 
United Kingdom but also because Brit¬ 
ain’s Cabinet and her permanent offi¬ 
cials lepresented the most effective and 
experienced machinery for directing 
the Empire’s affairs with other nations. 

The Ottawa Conference (the Impe¬ 
rial Conference of the British Empire 
meeting in Ottawa, Canada, in the sum¬ 
mer of 1932) reinforced the “light as 
air and strong as iron” ties of the Em¬ 
pire by practical, far-reaching economic 
agieements. Allhough the conference 
failed to reach a general plan for the 
whole Empire, a system of imperial 
preference was set up through treaties 
between the several Dominions and the 



WINSTON CHURCHILL IS PRIME 
MINISTER 

On May 10, 1940 Nenlle Chamberlain soughf 
to form a new cabinet in repl\ io criticism of 
his government from the House of Commons. 
Labour refused, and Mr. Chamberlain re¬ 
signed, to be succeeded bj Winston Churchill. 
His go\ eminent was no less Conservative, 
but he took a more aggressive attitude toward 
Germany and the prosecution of the war. 
Keystone Vieto 

mother country. By this system, tariff 
barriers were raised to protect the Em¬ 
pire against competition from the rest 
of the world. 

Canada. Of all the Dominions in the 
British Empire, Canada was usually in 
the lead in moves toward complete sov¬ 
ereignty. The Halibut Fisheries Treaty 
of 1923, negotiated directly between 
Canada and the United States, set the 
pace for similar independent action by 
other Dominions. 

The long struggle toward federal 
unity between Canada’s provincial gov¬ 
ernments (comparable to state govern¬ 
ments of the United States) and the 
traditional disagreements between Ca¬ 
nadians of English descent and Cana¬ 
dians of French descent, continued. 

A critical situation developed in 1938 
when the highly conservative ministry 
of Quebec invoked the padlock law, 
whidi gave the attorney general of 
Quebec the power to close any building, 
office, home, or even any automobile 
that he believed was being used “to 
propagate communism,” In 1940 both 
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the Communist party 
and the National Unity 
(Fascist) party were 
outlawed in Canada. 

Increasing industri¬ 
alization, and an ever 
closer collaboration 
with the United States 
in economic and defense 
matters, were conspicu¬ 
ous features of Can¬ 
ada’s period between 
the two world wars. 

Mackenzie King, a 
mildly liberal statesman 
in favor of keeping 
Canada on harmonious 
terms with the United 
States and the rest of 
the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, held power from 
1921 on, except for a 
six-month conservative 
rule in 1926 and the 
premiership of Richard 
BedfordBennett (1930- 
35). Canada and Mac¬ 
kenzie King played an 
internationally influen¬ 
tial role as coordinators 
of mutual policies of the 
United States and the British Empire. 
Mackenzie King stood out against di¬ 
rect Canadian participation in any fu¬ 
ture European wars, but when World 
War II appeared inescapable he took an 
energetic stand in favor of all-out aid to 
Britain. In 1938 Canada and the Unit¬ 
ed States, meeting at Ogdensburg, New 
York, agreed to close coordination of 
their defenses. Canada’s war prepara¬ 
tions greatly expanded her permanent 
industrial equipment and increased her 
foreign markets. 

Australia and New Zealand. A rising 
sense of individual nationalism and a 
strong industrial trend aiming at some 
degree of self-sufficiency were conspicu¬ 
ous in Australia and New Zealand in 
the period between the two world wars. 
Their adulthood within the Empire was 
indicated at the dose of World War I 


when they signed the 
peace treaties and be¬ 
came League of Nations 
members as independ¬ 
ent sovereign states. 
Both received former 
German islands of the 
Pacific as mandates un¬ 
der the League. New 
Zealand began issuing 
her own silver and cop- 
per coinage in the 
1930’s. Australia an¬ 
nounced her sovereign¬ 
ty over a large area of 
the Antarctic in 1933. 

In Australia conserv¬ 
atives generally held 
political power except 
from 1929 to 1932, 
when the Labour party 
was in control. In New 
Zealand, moderate and 
conservative forces were 
in office from 1912 un¬ 
til 193s, after which the 
Labour party was dom¬ 
inant. 

Partly because they 
were so specialized in 
the export of agricul¬ 
tural products and minerals, the two na¬ 
tions suffered seriously from the world 
depression. This was particularly true of 
Australia, whose unemployment rose to 
30 per cent. Australia recovered rapidly, 
thanks to finandal and industrial plan¬ 
ning under state direction. Australia’s 
measures for recovery and relief pre¬ 
ceded the New Deal of the United 
States and represented an even greater 
reliance on an economic Brain Trust 
and a greater state intervention in eco¬ 
nomic life in general than did the New 
Deal. 

Industrialization was stimulated by 
awareness of shifts of economic bal¬ 
ances throughout the world. It was real¬ 
ized that the Empire preference princi¬ 
ple could not be maintained consistently 
and strictly. This was affirmed at the 
British Empire Producers’ Conference 




MACKENZIE KING VISITS 
WASHINGTON 

The Prime Minister of Canada 
long favored cooperation between 
Canada and the United States, 
and daring World War II was re¬ 
sponsible tor the close coordina¬ 
tion of their defenses. He is here 
shown leaving the White House 
in Washington in April, 1941 
after a conference with President 
Roosevelt. 

Wide World 
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in 1938 at Sydney, where the inability 
of the United Kingdom to absorb the 
foodstuffs of the Dominions was indi¬ 
cated. The Sydney conference decided 
that there must be either quota plan¬ 
ning of production within the Empire 
or trade agreements outside the Empire 
made freely by the Dominions with ad¬ 
herence to imperial preference when 
feasible. 

With industrialization, the growth of 
Australia’s large cities was accelerated. 
Australia, in area the fourth largest na¬ 
tion in the world, had fewer than seven 
million inhabitants in 1939. Of this 
population, more than a third lived in 
three cities—Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Brisbane. 

With industrialization, too, the states 
and territories of the Commonwealth of 
Australia became more closely unified. 
This was especially marked after 1927, 
when the central government began 
functioning in an impressively beautiful 
an.d well organized new capital, Can¬ 
berra. In 1929 the Commonwealth took 
over the debts of the states. It also in¬ 
stituted social security measures. For 
instance, it provided 
in 1935-36 for pay¬ 
ment of pensions to 
aged veterans of the 
armed forces, to per¬ 
sons permanently 
unemployable, and 
to the tubercular. 

New Zealand also 
made far - reaching 
moves in social legis¬ 
lation. Her Social Se¬ 
curity Act, which be¬ 
came operative in 
1939, substituted for 
the previous plan of 
pensions to certain 
needy classes a sys¬ 
tem by which taxes 
on employers and all 
persons over sixteen 
years of age sup¬ 
ported benefits for 
the aged (those over 


sixty years of age), the ill, widows and 
orphans, and some other categories. 
Any person who passed the residence 
requirements and was sixty-five years 
old was entitled to superannuation ben¬ 
efits, regardless of other income or 
property. 

Australia and New Zealand were 
spurred on to greater industrialization 
by the increasing power of Japan, and 
at the same time to closer links with 
Britain and the United States. They 
were concerned with the strengthening 
of Singapore, yet they put their weight 
in international affairs on the side of 
appeasement of Japan so as to avoid an 
open break with her. However, they did 
not drop their bars against Oriental im¬ 
migration, although they were in need 
of man power and their efforts to stimu¬ 
late Anglo-Saxon immigration were not 
very effective. 

Australia was the first of the Domin¬ 
ions to embark on a rearmament pro¬ 
gram (1937). When Japan advanced 
southward in 1942, Australia and New 
Zealand were saved from Japanese con¬ 
quest only by the intervention of the 



THE NEW CAPITAL OP AUSTRALIA 

Canberra, Australia, was built from plan where no city had been 
before to be the capital of the Commonwealth. Today it is one of 
the most beautifully laid out cities in the world. In. the pictures 
the Parliament Buildings are in the left center. 

Pres* Association , Inc. 
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GENERAL JAN C. SMUTS 

An advocate of Empire ties, General Smuts 
became Prime Minister of the Union of 
South Africa for the second time in 1939. 
Under his leadership South Aftica entered 
the war and foufrht ablv on the side of the 
British Empire. 

Wide World 

United States, and henceforth were 
drawn, almost as fully as Canada, with* 
in the United States defense orbit. 

Union of South Africa. Conservative 
and nationalistic forces dominated the 
political life of the Union of South 
Africa in the period between wars. Gen- 
•eral Jan C. Smuts and J. B. M. Hertzog 
were the best known leaders. General 
'Smuts stood for Empire ties, while 
Hertzog represented the Boer tendency 
toward virtual independence. For five 
years, beginning in 1919, Smuts was 
Prime Minister. From 1924 to 1939, 
Hertzog held this post, usually with 
Smuts in his Cabinet. Hertzog would 
have declared South African neutrality 
in World War II but was defeated in 
the legislature, whereupon he resigned 
and Smuts became Prime Minister once 
again. Except for sharp disagreement 
•concerning the Empire, the two leaders 
were fundamentally in accord. 

In 1930-3 x the right to vote was ex¬ 
tended to include all men and women of 
the white race over twenty-one years 
•of age. Immigration restrictions exclud¬ 
ed all but people of northern Europe. 
In 1934 the sovereign independence of 
.the country was proclaimed, the King 


of England being prohibited from act¬ 
ing for the Union of South Africa except 
on the advice of the Union’s own min¬ 
isters. 

The political and economic status and 
the civil liberties of native Africans and 
of other non-Europeans, notably immi¬ 
grants from India, were a continuing 
source of official and unofficial conflict. 
Though an act of 1936 provided lor 
direct representation of natives in the 
Senate and Assembly and a Natives 
Representative Council, the representa¬ 
tion conceded was not sufficient to af¬ 
fect legislation. Meanwhile, color-bar 
legislation had legalized the traditional 
barriers which excluded the seven mil¬ 
lion colored members of the community 
from the occupations and ways of life 
of the two million white citizens. 

Ireland. As a result of the Irish na¬ 
tionalist movement known as Sinn Fein 
fwe ourselves], led by Eamon de Va¬ 
lera in the years following World War I, 
the Irish Free State, comprising twenty- 
six counties in southern and central 
Ireland, was established by an act of 
the British Parliament in 1922. The 
Irish Free State, or Eire, was made 
a sovereign, independent, democratic 
state, associated with the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations only for certain 
purposes. The Constitution provided 
for a president holding office for a pe¬ 
riod of seven years. 

The six counties of Northern Ireland 
chose to continue as a division of the 
United Kingdom. By the Government 
of Ireland Act of 1920, as amended by 
the Irish Free State Act of 1922, North¬ 
ern Ireland was established with a sepa¬ 
rate parliament and executive govern¬ 
ment, executive power being vested in a 
Governor on behalf of the King. 

Eire alone among the parts of the 
Empire declared herself neutral in 
World War II. This neutrality, which 
served to publicize Britain’s respect for 
self-determination, did not prevent 
150,000 citizens of Eire from joining 
the British armed forces and 170,000 
fiom working in British war industries. 
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Palestine. The status of Palestine as 
a mandate within the British Empire led 
to highly complex situations. The Bal¬ 
four Declaration of 1917, which had 
promised a national home in Palestine 
for Jews from all lands, resulted in a 
wave of immigration. The Jewish popu¬ 
lation rose from 70,000 in 1920 to 500,- 
000 in 1938. (In 1938 the Arab popula¬ 
tion in Palestine was 900,000; the 
Christian, 100,000.) 

Friction developed between the na¬ 
tive Arabs and the Jewish immigrants. 
Projects of 1922 and 1936 for a Pales¬ 
tine parliament failed to solve the eco¬ 
nomic, political, and religious problems 
involved. Nor were these problems 
solved by a project of Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald’s in 1938 for partition of the 
land between the two groups; nor by a 
London 1939 conference which aimed at 
uniting the conflicting groups in a semi- 
autonomous state with minority rights 
guaranteed to the Jews. Friction be¬ 
tween Jews and Arabs was virtually 
chronic. 

When World War II started, the 
British interest in appeasing the Mos¬ 
lems, not only in Palestine but in north¬ 
ern Africa and throughout the East, led 
to a suspension of the immigration of 
Jews. A few months later this was al¬ 
tered to allow one thousand Jews a 
month to enter Palestine, but new re¬ 
strictions were meanwhile placed on the 
purchase of land by Jews, which was 
forbidden in 65 per cent of the country. 

Trade and industry developed rapid¬ 
ly in Palestine during the 1930’s. Highly 
trained Jewish technicians driven from 
Europe by Axis anti-Semitism, and in¬ 
dustrial machinery supplied by the de¬ 
mocracies, changed Palestine in a few 
years from a backward pastoral and 
agricultural region to an industrially 
important country. The Palestine in¬ 
dustries took an active part in provi¬ 
sioning the Allied troops in Egypt and 
in the eastern regions of the Mediter¬ 
ranean during World War H. 

India. Following patterns at first 
worked out in 1928 by Sir John Simon, 


British Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
and progressively altered by round¬ 
table conferences in 1931 and 1932, a 
constitution for India was finally pre¬ 
sented to and accepted by the British 
Parliament in 1935. This constitution 
included provisions for a substantial 
measure of self-government in India’s 
eleven provinces and for increased na¬ 
tive participation in the Viceroy’s cen¬ 
tral government. The part of the consti¬ 
tution providing for autonomy in the 
provinces came into force in April, 1937. 
By January, 1938, elections put the na¬ 
tionalist Congress party (whose best 
known leaders were Mahatma Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru) in control of 
seven of the provinces and in a strong 
position in the other four. The transi¬ 
tion from rule by a British corps of 
civil servants to government by elected 
natives was carried through without 
friction. A wave of popular enthusiasm 
helped the native provincial govern¬ 
ments to initiate vast yet mild and long 
overdue reforms. Under Gandhi’s aus¬ 
tere guidance fiom behind the scenes, 
salaries of officials were kept low. Much 
more stress than ever before was placed 
on education, health, rehabilitation of 



MAHATMA GANDHI 

For more than twenty years Gandhi has led 
the Indian nationalists in their demands for 
the independence of India and the withdrawal 
of British authoritj. The fight has taken the 
form of civil disobedience campaigns, riot¬ 
ing, and hunger strikes on the part of Gandhi. 
Wide World 
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the underprivileged, and the reform of 
outmoded religious and caste customs. 
National projects under native leaders 
included Gandhi’s plan to integrate pub¬ 
lic school education with the ameliora¬ 
tion of economic conditions. 

The changes in provincial govern¬ 
ment did not legally affect India’s 562 
native-ruled principalities. But these 
principalities were strongly pressed to 
modernize their governments and insti¬ 
tutions. Pressure was put on them not 
only by Indian public opinion but by 
the Viceroy himself, who was eager, for 
the Empire’s sake, to see India advance 
rapidly and peacefully. 

With threats of war increasing in 
Europe and the Far East, Great Britain 
made efforts to strengthen India as a 
partner, as a war base, and as a source 
of man power and supplies. 

The Indian nationalists were ideolog¬ 
ically in favor of the democracies and 
opposed to the authoritarian states. Yet, 
as early as the Munich crisis (Septem¬ 
ber, 1938), their Congress party leaders 
warned Great Britain not to count on 
their support in case of a major war. 
There were many reasons for this. One 
reason was the traditional pacifism of 
Gandhi and of the Indian masses. An¬ 
other was that the nationalists had felt 
betrayed by Britain after having helped 
materially in winning World War I. 
Still another was that the Congress 
party leaders believed that involvement 
in a foreign war would enhance British 
control over India. A purely political 
reason was that these leaders could not 
side with their traditional archenemy, 
England, without jeopardizing their 
prestige with the masses. Perhaps the 
most important of all reasons was that 
the native leaders hoped to use war aid 
as a bargaining point for freedom. 

The British meanwhile considered 
that democratic debate with the Con¬ 
gress party and other nationalists on 
points involving the defense of India 
and the Empire was rendered meaning¬ 
less by the urgency of the international 
situation. Britain had not ceded India’s 


military and foreign affairs to native 
leadership. She held to her right to mobi¬ 
lize India for war without consultation 
with or approval of India’s natives. She 
spent large sums in modernizing, mech¬ 
anizing, and expanding Indian armed 
forces. She sent Indian troops to danger 
spots such as Singapore and the Near 
East—under strong native protests. In 
July, 1939, the British authorities an¬ 
nounced that the October elections for 
the Central Legislative Assembly would 
not be held and that the membership of 
the Assembly would remain the same 
for another year. In August, 1939, the 
British-controlled Calcutta Statesman 
urged Britain to Indianize the central 
government of India and to name an 
Indian as Minister of External Affairs. 
Many Indians as well as British experts 
believed that such a move would swing 
India to full cooperation with the rest 
of the Empire in case of war. 

Instead, at the time Great Britain and 
France declared war on Germany, the 
British Parliament rushed through the 
Government of India Amendment Act, 
which invalidated previous legislation 
democratizing rule in India and Indian- 
izing the central government. The act 
made the Viceroy a virtual dictator. 
The native leaders protested, but gen¬ 
erally in a bargaining spirit. The most 
radical spokesman of the Congress 
party, Jawaharlal Nehru, said, "Our 
sympathies inevitably lie on the side of 
democracy, but if England stands for 
self-determination the proof should be 
India.” 

During the first phase of war, native 
leaders continued to refuse their whole¬ 
hearted cooperation and ordered meas¬ 
ures of mild, easily controlled civil dis¬ 
obedience, hoping that this would force 
Britain to grant the desired autonomy. 
Instead, the British—after having made 
various appeals and concessions that 
failed to satisfy Indian demands, and 
with the Japanese increasingly likely to 
attempt invasion of India—jailed the 
leaders of the Congress party to force 
cooperation. 
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Hoping to appease native indignation 
over this act and to develop native en¬ 
thusiasm for the war effort, the British 
gave encouragement to the Moslem 
League, the Communist party, and 
other potential counterweights to the 
mighty Congress party. This move cre¬ 
ated new and complex problems, and 
brought to the fore a younger and less 
conservative leadership than the im¬ 
prisoned Gandhi-Nehru combination. 

Political differences during the i930*s 
did not slow down India’s rapid indus¬ 
trialization. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, in Jamshedpur (the great 
up-to-date steel city of India), had be¬ 
come not only one of the most impor¬ 
tant of India’s industrial concerns but 
also the largest steel manufactory in 
the British Empire, The growth of 
aluminum and chemical industries was 
marked. India’s manganese and jute 
weie critical war materials. Her water¬ 
power works had increased greatly in 
recent years. Her cotton mills employed 
more woikeis than Lancashire. India 
was seventh or eighth in rank among 
the industrial nations of the world when 
World War II started. 

Prance 

s the depression swept over the 
world, France at first appeared 
able to weather it. She entered the 
1930's with some sound grounds for 
optimism. She was rapidly becoming 
more industrialized. Alsace-Lorraine’s 
iron and bauxite, regained in World 
War I, added to hei industrial balance. 
Labor thionged in eageily from other 
lands to help in French reconstruction. 
French engineers offset a weakness in 
coal to an impressive degree by harness¬ 
ing the water power, or white coal, of 
her mountains In destroying outmoded 
industries in the north, the Kaiser’s 
armies had unintentionally done France 
a favor. Equipped with up-to-date ma¬ 
chinery, the northern cities became 
more efficient as manufacturing centers 
than they had been. Ports and railways 
were modernized. The Paris suburbs 


became a circle of heavy industries, and 
“Made in Paris” was as likely to evoke 
thoughts of locomotives as of perfume 
and hats. Students from all nations 
came to the University of Paris as in 
the greatest days of French glory. Writ¬ 
ers and artists proclaimed French crea¬ 
tive energies. 

The reabsorbing of Alsace-Lorraine 
was proving less difficult and more rapid 
than anticipated. The autonomy move¬ 
ment turned out to be weak. By bow¬ 
ing to local tradition and permitting 
the Alsatian public schools to continue 
under Catholic tutelage, the French 
found it possible to win over the rising 
generation and give it a truly French 
outlook. The University of Strasbourg 
was regaining its former place as a great 
French center of learning. 

The French Colonial Empire. In 1931 
a great Colonial Exposition in Paris 
dramatized, among the French as well 
as foreigners, the concept of France and 
her vast colonies in Africa, Asia, Amer¬ 
ica, and Oceania as a rich world in 
themselves. It seemed as if France could 
expect to evolve into “a nation of a 
hundred million.” To the people of 
France, declining in population and still 
suffering from die loss of man power 
in World War I, this magnificent pano¬ 
rama of the empire was reassuring. 



THE FRENCH COLONIAL 
EXPOSITION OP 1931 

A passenger plane, the Orient Express, flies 
over the Indo-Chtna section of the French 
Colonial Exposition, the main exhibit of 
■which was a reproduction of the temple of 
. Angkhor Vat, 

Press Association, Inc. 
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What France could do for her colo¬ 
nies could be seen in the examples fur¬ 
nished by Morocco, Algeria, and Indo- 
China. Morocco was transformed in the 
decade prior to 1931 from an impov¬ 
erished and backward region into a land 
of beautiful modern cities, excellent 
roads, and rich mechanized farm lands. 
Algeria was becoming more and more 
an integrated part of France. Indo- 
China had been weaned away from 
Chinese customs—for instance in the 
useful innovation introduced by the 
French of a phonetic alphabet, which 
was promptly and gratefully accepted. 
French administration of colonies was 
skilled in flattering local pride, encour¬ 
aging picturesque traditions, and build¬ 
ing Catholic churches in the architec¬ 
tural style of the ancient native temples. 

The rich development of the colonies 
and the strongly conservative forces of 
the French bourgeoisie and peasant 
classes helped, for a time, cushion the 
effects on France of the world-wide de¬ 
pression. But as the economic tension 
increased, bourgeois and peasant con¬ 
servatism prevented France from ad¬ 
justing herself with the rapidity called 
for by her growing internal and foreign 
problems. 

While the United States, Great Brit¬ 
ain, and the Soviet Union could, be¬ 
cause of their geographic situation, 
withdraw to some extent into partial 
economic isolation for a breathing spell, 
France could not. Under the conditions 
of the 1930’s her domestic, colonial, and 
foreign affairs were too inextricably in¬ 
terwoven. 

Finance. The financial condition of 
France was basically unsound in spite 
of progressive industrialization. She had 
expected Germany to make reparations 
payments after World War I that would 
in turn enable France to pay her war 
debts to the United States. But Ger¬ 
many defaulted, and so the liquidation 
of the French debt to the United States 
was considered impossible. 

In the i92o’s the complete financial 
collapse of France had seemed likely, 


but toward the end of the decade the 
decline of the franc was stopped. Fol¬ 
lowing the stabilization of the franc at 
one-fifth of its 1914 value, France built 
up a strong gold reserve. However, from 
1937 until World War II, her financial 
situation deteriorated again in the face 
of the war menace. So insecure did 
French capital feel in these years that 
large investments were made in Eng¬ 
land and the United States instead of 
at home, where they would have bol¬ 
stered French industry. 

A basic concept that weakened any 
chance for a dynamic strengthening of 
the French State was the tenacious be¬ 
lief of the bourgeoisie that private prop¬ 
erty, liberty, and patriotism were one. 
This preponderantly conservative force 
resisted any weakening of its traditional 
concern for private property. 

The Administrative Machine. The 
political machinery of France was not 
strong enough to control the complex 
problems of the 1930's. The Constitu¬ 
tion of 1875 was meant for a limited 
monarchy rather than for a democracy. 
On the other hand, the rapid fluctuation 
in leadership and Cabinets was not so 
injurious to France as it appeared to 
most American observers. For one thing, 
the ever changing ministries generally 
consisted of veteran administrators. 
And a strongly organized Civil Service 
carried on, little concerned with the po¬ 
litical heads of departments. As the 
political analyst Albert Guerard ex¬ 
presses it, “Conditions were not as dif¬ 
ferent as they seemed from those 
prevailing in England and America. 
Whenever there was a change of direc¬ 
tion, inevitable in such troublous times, 
it was registered in the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies by a fresh shift of attitude 
on the part of the men in power, while 
in France it led to a corresponding shift 
in personnel.” 

Generally, in the years prior to World 
War II, it made little difference whether 
France was led by a Conservative, an 
opportunist, or a Socialist, for internal 
policies moved according to forces gen- 
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erated by conditions outside the coun¬ 
try. Most of the Cabinet leaders were 
intelligent and honest. But on account 
of the external situation not even such 
a forceful personality as Georges 
Clemenceau could have saved France 
from her desperate plight. 

Extremist Groups. Many drastic 
remedies were proposed to mend—or 
end—the ailing republic. As early as 
1934 leaders like Gustave Herve hailed 
ultraconservative Marshal Petain as the 
one possible savior. Then there was the 
Action Frangaise, guided by Charles 
Maurras and Leon Daudet, reactionary 
and Royalist apostles of violence. Colo¬ 
nel de la Rocque and his Croix de Feu 
followers, an association of war vet¬ 
erans decorated for heroism in serving 
their country, called for a nationalistic, 
vaguely Fascist program. Jacques 
Doriot, a converted Communist, had 
a frankly Nazi program to save France. 
There was, too, the Communist party, 
strongly opposed to bourgeois Demo¬ 
crats and Socialists. Foreign Minister 
Jean Louis Barthou, whose personality 
and understanding of foreign affairs 
might have brought a solution, was an 
accidental victim of the assassination 
of Yugoslavia’s King Alexander I at 
Marseilles in October, 1934, by a Cro¬ 
atian revolutionary. 

The Stavisky Scandal. In such an at¬ 
mosphere of economic uncertainty and 
political confusion, minor events as¬ 
sumed large significance. Thus the fate 
of a relatively unimportant cosmopoli¬ 
tan swindler. Serge Stavisky, rocked 
the republic to its foundations. Thanks 
to protection from persons in powerful 
circles, Stavisky repeatedly managed to 
elude punishment, even though he was 
repeatedly convicted. His last crime was 
the issuing of bonds to an amazing 
amount 011 the slender security of a 
small French city’s municipal pawn¬ 
shop. When the police caught up with 
him they found him dead. Stavisky’s 
suicide was most welcome to his highly 
placed protectors. A magistrate con¬ 
nected with the case also died, under 


mysterious circumstances. The public 
learned that the prosecuting attorney, 
who had repeatedly failed to obtain 
Stavisky’s arrest, was a brother-in-law 
of the nation’s Premier of the moment, 
Camille Chautemps. 

The French people were seeking an 
emotional outlet for their perplexity and 
exasperation, and the Stavisky scandal 
served that purpose. On February 6, 
1934, there was a great spontaneous 
demonstration in. the Place de la Con¬ 
corde, which is faced across the Seine 
by the Chamber of Deputies. The huge 
throng bad no common purpose and no 
leadership. It included people of many 
divergent views, but chiefly Rightists 
and Fascists. As the police held the mob 
from advancing against the Chamber of 
Deputies, 1,300 rioters were injured. 
There were five deaths among the rioters 
and police. The nation recognized the 
demonstration as an indication that the 
republic might at any moment collapse. 
Fascist and Royalist organizations tried 
to seize control during the confusion, 
but their efforts were crushed. The min¬ 
istry resigned, and a new one, repre¬ 
senting all the main political forces of 
the country, was formed to cope with 
the crisis. A former President, seventy- 
one-year-old Gaston Doumergue, undis¬ 
tinguished as a leader but serving as a 
reassuring symbol of stability and na¬ 
tional unity, was called from his rural 
retreat on February 9 to be Premier 
and dictator of reconciliation within the 
nation. But Socialists and Communists, 
who for five days (to February 12) 
staged counterdemonstrations, were not 
represented in the new Cabinet. 

Doumergue’s unconvincing autocracy 
ended a few months later when the 
immediate crisis had passed. But the 
attempted coup d’6tat of February 6 
had lasting effects, since the parties of 
the Left now saw the gravity of the 
situation apd were drawn together. 
They realized that discontent, breeder 
of dictators, might find itself a French 
Hitler. The Communists of France, re¬ 
membering how speedily Nazi repre- 
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sentation in the Reichstag had grown 
—from twelve members in 1928 to 107 
in 1930—concluded that in self-defense 
they had better coopeiate with the 
bourgeois Democrats Thus was created 
(November 3, 1935) a coalition of 
Democratic, Socialist, and Communist 
groups that came to be known as 
the Front Populaire (People’s Front). 
The spasmodic and futile efforts of the 
Fascists to dominate the scene in 
the period following the Stavisky scan¬ 
dal was perhaps the determining cause 
of the success of this strong trend to¬ 
ward the Left. In May, 1936, a Front 
Populaire majority was sent to the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Socialist 
party was the most prominent single 
group involved, both in vitality and 
numbers. Its leader, L6on Blum, was 
made Premier. 

Fiance under Blum. Sixty-four-year- 
old Leon Blum was exactly the reverse 
of a demagogue. He came from a com¬ 
fortably well off Jewish family. He had 
the training of a scholar, had been an 
art critic and literary philosopher, and 
had had practical political experience 
as a veteran member of the Council of 



LEON BLtJM 

Leader of the Socialist Party in France, 
Leoti Blum first became Premier in 1936. 
His government did not long survive because 
of the fears of the conservative elements 
that he would lead the country toward 
communism. 
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State, a body which brought together 
the nation’s foremost authorities in pub¬ 
lic finance and administiation. He was 
not a staring orator but presented his 
ideas lucidly and had a reputation for 
intellectual honesty. 

Blum came to the premiership on 
June 4, 1936, backed by an imposing 
majority of votes but facing a most 
difficult task. The extiemists of the 
Right, who had attempted to assassinate 
him, persisted in attacking his regime 
in the press. Blum’s Minister of the 
Interior was harried into suicide. So 
powerful was the Rightist movement 
that the Blum government dropped its 
plans to aid the Spanish Loyalists 
against Franco. Blum had cause to be¬ 
lieve that if France helped republican 
Spain, which he felt it was her duty to 
do, French civil strife would result, led 
by such secret Rightist organizations as 
the Cagoulards, or Hooded Men, who 
were reported to be preparing an upris¬ 
ing with the complicity of high officers 
close to Marshal Petain. 

Even before the Blum election, the 
nation’s swing to the Left had been 
accompanied in industry by a wave of 
sit-down strikes. The situation was so 
tense politically and economically that 
employers, although strongly opposed 
to the rising labor movement, dissuaded 
the government from any drastic action 
on behalf of management. The most 
obstinate and timid of the bourgeoisie 
felt that the only way out of the na¬ 
tional difficulties was forward along 
lines suggested by the pro-Blum popular 
vote. The Senate, highly conservative 
in social and economic matters, speedily 
accepted a flood of internal reforms 
comparable to the New Deal reforms 
being carried out at the same time in 
the United States. The French reforms 
were not revolutionary. Some were long 
overdue: the forty-hour week,*vacations 
with pay, compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes, nationalization of war 
industries, and a more democratic con¬ 
trol of the Bank of France, formerly in 
the hands of moneyed interests. 
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For a few months the masses were 
swept with a wave of enthusiasm. 
France felt herself young and dynamic 
once more. But the conservative bour¬ 
geoisie soon recovered from the fears 
that had led to Blum’s election. Busi¬ 
ness leaders now refused to recognize 
that his reforms had saved the country 
from revolution. They stood against him 
stubbornly, charging that his reforms 
were the cause, not the solution, of 
France’s difficulties. 

The Blum government, in an effort 
to conciliate all factions, which meant 
avoiding radical moves, offered to call 
a halt to further social reforms. Blum’s 
activities indicated awareness that the 
country’s Socialists and Communists 
were jointly a minority. He governed 
with socialist leanings but according to 
orthodox bourgeois principles. He of¬ 
fered to form a “Sacred Union” of all 
political factions, such as the one that 
had prevailed in 1914. But all these ef¬ 
forts failed. Financial interests were too 
determinedly against all he stood for. 

Blum recognized the peril in the in¬ 
ternational situation and, although op¬ 
posed in principle to strong armaments, 
started a great rearmament program. 

In the summer of 1937 the financial 
crisis was so grave, with the franc fall¬ 
ing to its lowest point since 1926, that 
Blum asked for extraordinary powers 
to cope with it. These powers were re¬ 
fused him and he resigned. The govern¬ 
ment continued to be nominally a Front 
Populaire, but its leadership was re¬ 
shuffled. Camille Chautemps became 
Premier and Blum Vice-Premier. In¬ 
creased taxation backed by the con¬ 
servatives led to a great wave of strikes. 
Both employers and labor were indif¬ 
ferent to the Chautemps proposal of a 
code to regulate labor disputes. Chau¬ 
temps broke with the Socialists and was 
overthrown. Thereupon Blum again be¬ 
came Premier. He stressed his rearma¬ 
ment program but was faced with a 
major sit-down strike in the war in¬ 
dustries. After he had headed the gov¬ 
ernment less than a month (March- 
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In 1938 Daladier succeeded Blum as Premier 
of France and soon demonstrated a swing to 
the. right which resulted in the Parliament's 
giving him the right to rule by decree. He 
led France toward preparedness for war, al¬ 
though to the last he hoped that war might 
he averted. 
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April. 1938), the Senate again forced 
him out. 

Of the conflict between the Blum 
partisans and the French financiers, the 
historian Albert Gu&rard says: 

The French conseivatives, who had long 
claimed a monopoly of patriotism, were think¬ 
ing in social and economic rather than in 
national terms. The France they wanted to 
save was their own traditional France. They 
saw everywhere in Europe a contest between 
communism and fascism, and of the two they 
unhesitatingly preferred fascism. To them, 
Bium symbolized a trend leading to com¬ 
munism. “Rather Hitler than Blum!” wag 
their battlecry. 

France under Daladier. From the 
spring of 1938 until well into. World 
War II, France was led by Edouard 
Daladier, a conservatively Democratic 
bourgeois who had served under Blum 
and Chautemps as Minister of War. 
Daladier was well educated, honest, in¬ 
tensely patriotic, and a clever orator, 
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and as Minister of War he had built 
up the confidence of the French General- 
Staff, for whom he obtained large mili¬ 
tary appropriations. But under the 
brusque manners which gained him the 
nickname of “The Bull,” he was vacil¬ 
lating and perplexed. His prestige, how¬ 
ever, was sufficiently national in scope, 
and the patriotic anxiety of the leaders 
was such that under him the French 
Parliament showed none of that hag¬ 
gling which characterized the legisla¬ 
tures of some other democracies on the 
eve of World War II. He, even more 
than Blum, recognized the necessities 
of national defense. 

Like many others Daladier believed 
that the Right was more patriotic than 
the Left, and he veered more and more 
toward conservative views. What re¬ 
pressive measures he took were against 
Socialists and Communists. He recog¬ 
nized the Franco regime and sent Mar¬ 
shal Pdtain to Spain to win Franco’s 
amity for France and discourage his 
joining Hitler and Mussolini. 

In May, 1938, although the nation 
protested strongly against an 8 per cent 
increase of income taxes, a huge de¬ 
fense loan was quickly oversubscribed, 
partly because the people were assured 
that if France could continue her rate 
of naval construction she would have 
a much stronger navy by 1942 than 
either Italy or Germany. It was also 
announced that 1,400 planes were under 
construction. 

The French Parliament gave Dala¬ 
dier that right to govern by decree 
which it had refused to Blum. With 
practically dictatorial powers, he did 
away with most of the Blum reforms 
in the course of a few months. When a 
general strike was called to resist his 
program, Daladier suppressed it with 
the use of troops. After war was de¬ 
clared, he outlawed the French Com¬ 
munist party and jailed its leaders. 

Hostilities with Germany seemed 
ready to break out on numerous occa¬ 
sions between the spring of 1938 and 
September, 1939. Both a defeatist and 


an exalted patriotic spirit became more 
and more intense in these months. Blum, 
though he was fundamentally a pacifist, 
urged his Socialist party in the summer 
of 1938 to back adherence to French 
pacts with the Soviet Union and Czecho¬ 
slovakia and risk war thereby rather 
than appease Hitler. Symptomatic of 
the times was the decision, in the sum¬ 
mer of 1938, to return to the World 
War I policy of punishing espionage 
with death. Daladier expressed some¬ 
thing of his nation’s dilemma when he 
said, a few short weeks before the 
Munich agreement yielded to Hitler on 
the Sudeten question, “The French 
Government is inspired by two equally 
strong hopes: that we will not be called 
on to execute our pledge of military aid 
to Czechoslovakia, and on the other 
hand that we will never go back on our 
word.” 

French military defenses in the Alps 
and Vosges were strengthened in 1938 
against potential Italian or German at¬ 
tack. Tension was so high that the 
abrogation of the forty-hour week was 
not so strongly resisted as some had 
expected. In explaining the move, Dala¬ 
dier pointed to the fact that the Axis 
had entered into a sixty-hour week in 
war industries. The return to the two- 
year term of military service was also 
accepted by the public in 1938. 

Foreign Minister Reynaud bolstered 
public morale early in 1939 by assur¬ 
ances that unemployment was at a new 
low and that the franc was regaining 
prestige. It was announced that 130 war 
vessels were under construction. 

Following Hitler’s occupation of 
Czechoslovakia, General Weygand de¬ 
fined France as being in a “virtual state 
of war.” Trade relations with Germany 
were halted, Czechoslovakian funds in 
France were frozen, and a sixty-hour 
week was instituted in defense indus¬ 
tries. By June; 1939, three million men 
were called to the colors. Yet, with all 
these efforts, France was in every sense 
weak when she declared war on mighty 
Germany. 
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Foreign Policies. The primary aim of 
France in the 1930’s was to avoid war. 
No nation was more keenly awaie of 
warfare’s dangers and costs. French 
leaders had, however, conflicting and 
inconsistent views on how to accom¬ 
plish this objective. 

After Germany had been admitted 
to the League of Nations in 1926, 
Fiance had felt safer than before from 
German revenge, and the dream of 
permanent peace had seemed closer to 
reality. Service in the French Army had 
been reduced to one year. War had been 
outlawed by the Kellogg-Briand Pact in 
1928. In 1929 conditions had seemed 
so cordial that Aristide Briand had 
recommended a Euiopean Federal 
Union. The Nazis weie still insignifi¬ 
cant, and Germany was too weak to 
menace France. But Briand, “the Pil¬ 
grim of Peace,” came to feel by 1932, 
the year in which he died, that the cause 
of enduring peace between France and 
Germany was lost. 

With Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, 
French fear of Germany once again be¬ 
came a major factor in international 
affairs. French faith in the League of 
Nations had declined 
6 y then, and France 
went ahead with a 
program of strength¬ 
ening her ties with 
the smaller nations 
of cential Europe 
and the Balkans. 

After the Soviet 
Union was admitted 
to the League in 
1934, nonaggression 
pacts within the 
League framework 
were drawn up be¬ 
tween the Soviet 
Union, France, and 
Prance’s smaller al¬ 
lies. The net result 
of these pacts was to 
encircle a rising mili- 
tarist Germany, 
which, under Hitler, 


was cutting itself loose from peaceful 
ties, withdrawing from the League, and 
rejecting participation in efforts to es¬ 
tablish universal disarmament. The en¬ 
circlement of Germany by allies of 
Fiance loomed, thiough Hitler’s inter¬ 
pretation of it, as a menace to German 
security and as a justification for Ger¬ 
man rearming. 

The conflict was by no means a clear- 
cut one between France and Germany. 
Hitler, in his book Mein Kampf, had 
referred to France as Germany’s tradi¬ 
tional enemy, but for a while after his 
rise to power his attitude toward France 
fluctuated widely. As a result, France 
could never be sure whether his objec¬ 
tives were a serious menace to her. 
Sometimes he called for levenge and 
referred to great projects of expansion. 
At other times he said he had no goal 
beyond German independence and self- 
sufficiency, even disavowing any wish 
to obtain Alsace-Lorraine. His only con¬ 
sistent refrain was the defense of West¬ 
ern Europe against the Soviet Union 
and communism, and this was a pro¬ 
gram highly attractive to many groups 
in France. In short, developments in 
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Germany, as also in the League of Na¬ 
tions and British diplomatic circles, left 
France utterly confused and divided. 

As late as 1935, French and British 
statesmen believed that Mussolini might 
side with them against Germany, since 
German interests in Austria and the 
Balkans conflicted with his own. The 
Stresa Front, or Anglo-French-Italian 
Entente, of April 11, 1935, attempted 
to win Italy over. By this agreement, 
Italy was given a green light to extend 
her sphere of influence into Ethiopia, in 
exchange for some minor Italian con¬ 
cessions to France and England. When 
Mussolini moved more aggressively into 
Ethiopia than had been foreseen, sanc¬ 
tions against Italy were planned by the 
League, with the support of French and 
British public opinion. But the French 
and British Governments, fearing that 
such a move would drive Mussolini to 
a strong alliance with Hitler, saw to it 
that the sanctions remained ineffective. 
After Hitler showed his strength by re¬ 
occupying the Rhineland in 1936, Italy 
swung definitively in his direction. 

The alliances France had developed 
against Germany were weak because of 
Europe’s maze of conflicting interests. 
Josef Pilsudski, dictator of Poland, had 
signed a nonaggression pact with Hitler 
in 1934) and Colonel Beck, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, and also Prince Regent Paul 
of Yugoslavia, openly flirted with Hit¬ 
ler. Belgium repudiated her alliances 
and defined herself as henceforward en¬ 
tirely neutral. The Belgian and Italian 
royal families were joined by the mar¬ 
riage of Princess Marie-Jose of Belgium 
to Crown Prince Humbert of Italy. 

Great Britain, the one powerful 
French ally, was less apprehensive of 
the danger of Hitler than French fore¬ 
bodings demanded. Under Baldwin and 
Chamberlain, Great Britain showed in 
various ways that she regarded peace 
with Germany still possible. When Ger¬ 
many started rearming openly, Great 
Britain made an agreement with Hitler 
by which the German Navy .could be 
built up to a strength superior to that 


of the French Navy (June, 1935). And 
Great Britain warned Blum that if 
French aid to republican Spain led to 
a conflict between France and Germany 
or Italy, the British would not consider 
themselves bound to help France. 

Nevertheless, Great Britain was too 
indispensable to France for Daladier, 
at the signing of the Munich agreement, 
to refuse to side with Chamberlain in 
sacrificing the French ally Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Like Chamberlain, Daladier 
hoped a policy of appeasement would 
satisfy Hitler’s demands and prevent 
war, France was of necessity bound to 
follow British policies, since the domi¬ 
nant position of French conservative 
forces ruled out the only alternative, a 
wholehearted alliance with the Soviet 
Union. 

Conservatism in France was not the 
only reason a strong alliance between 
France and the Soviet Union was im¬ 
practicable. The Soviet Union could not 
have come to the aid of France effec¬ 
tively and promptly, had France been 
attacked by Germany, because Poland 
and Rumania, steadfastly adhering to 
a policy of distrust toward the Soviet 
Union, refused any agreement by which 
Soviet troops could enter their terri¬ 
tories. 

France and Great Britain therefore 
strengthened their mutual ties. The 
thirty-five-year-old Entente Cordiale 
became under Daladier a defensive al¬ 
liance. It now provided for pooling the 
military purchases of the two countries 
and for building up common reserves 
of war materials. In case either were 
attacked, a French general was to take 
immediate charge of the two armies, 
and British officers were to command 
the combined navies and air forces. The 
state visit of George VI to Paris in the 
summer of 1938 was a symbol of the 
unity of British and French purpose. 
British military leaders made visits to 
the Maginot Line. 

There were still possibilities of a 
change in Hitler’s policies that would 
reconcile France at the expense of Mus- 
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solini. France therefore continued, even 
after Munich, to hesitate between ap¬ 
peasement of Hitler and a strong alli¬ 
ance with the Soviet Union against Nazi 
expansion. With British and French 
military missions in Moscow in August, 
1939, negotiations toward an alliance 
were slowly proceeding when the Soviet 
Union cut them short by announcing a 
nonaggression pact with Hitler. Ger¬ 
man pressure on Poland promptly grew 
stronger. 

From the Declaration of War to 
Capitulation. National restlessness in 
France was such that even after the 
outbreak of war in September, 1939, no 
leader seemed able to hold power for 
long. In March, 1940, Daladier was 
forced out, and Paul Reynaud became 
Premier. Reynaud was bolder and 
clearer in his thinking than his predeces¬ 
sor but came much too late to improve 
French affairs substantially. He tried 
to strengthen his Cabinet by enlisting 
three popular leaders. Marshal Petain, 
whose cry at Verdun, “They shall not 
pass,” was still a living thing to the 
French people, was made Vice-President 
of the Council. Georges Mandel, Cle- 
menceau's right-hand man, became 
Minister of the Interior. Charles de 
Gaulle, whose views on the mechaniza¬ 
tion of modern warfare were just be¬ 
ginning to be acted on by the French 
Army and who had been promoted re¬ 
cently to Brigadier General, was made 
Assistant Minister of War. But by May 
14, German armies were invading 
France. When it became obvious that 
they could not be driven out, Churchill, 
Reynaud, Mandel, and de Gaulle urged 
that resistance be continued from the 
French colonies and England. 

General Weygand (Chief of the Gen¬ 
eral Staff) and Marshal P&ain—in spite 
of their deep patriotism they ideologi¬ 
cally preferred fascism to democracy— 
together with Baudouin and Ghau- 
temps, and with pressure from Pierre 
Laval behind the scenes, brought the 
Cabinet to the decision to capitulate. 
Reynaud resigned (June 16). P 4 tain, as 


the new Premier, promptly offered Ger¬ 
many an end of hostilities. 

The Vichy Government. In the cru¬ 
cial days following the June, 1940, fall 
of France, more and more power was 
ceded by the French legislature to 
Petain. The French Government was 
established at Vichy. Petain set about 
to rule with the firm belief that he was 
the savior of France. He rejected the 
view that the German victory resulted 
from the old-fashioned military con¬ 
cepts of the French Army. He con¬ 
sidered it, rather, the consequence of 
republican ideas bom in the French 
Revolution. P6tain started rebuilding 
France into an autocratic, paternalistic 
nation with an old-world peasant 
economy. This fitted in admirably with 
Hitler’s New Order. A rural France 
would strengthen, and not compete 
with, an industrial Germany. 

Many who rallied to Petain shared 
his ultraconservative views. Many more 
rallied to him because he was to them 
a personal symbol of order and unity. 
Surely, they thought, the hero of 
Verdun was playing a deep game to 
outwit Hitler. But those who felt that 
Petain was more interested in chastising 
democracy than in resisting the invader 
went underground to form secret re¬ 
sistance groups, or escaped France to 
join de Gaulle, who had set up a re¬ 
sistance movement in London. 

Pierre Laval, deputy under the aged 
P6tain, usually dominated the scene. 
His pro-German attitude greatly weak¬ 
ened the Petain government’s prestige 
among the French. As Premier in 1934- 
35, Laval had acted out of consideration 
for Italian imperialism and against a 
strong French alliance with the Soviet 
Union. His was perhaps the determining 
influence that led the French Govern- 
■m«g%t to capitulate in June, 1940. He 
believed in Hitler’s New Order. In Oc¬ 
tober, 1940, he won a decisive victory 
over Petain when he induced the Mar¬ 
shal to meet with Hitler and to pledge 
France to a policy of collaboration with 
Germany. However, less than two 
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months later, Petain succeeded in dis¬ 
missing Laval from his government, 
whereupon the prestige of Vichy rose 
again among the French people. Ad¬ 
miral Darlan, who succeeded Laval, was 
intensely anti-British. 

In 1942 the Vichy government 
brought France’s “war criminals”—- 
Daladier, Blum, General Gamelm, and 
a few others—to trial. This was done 
at Hitler’s request. His idea was to 
dramatize the concept that to have op¬ 
posed Germany was to have been trai¬ 
torous to France. The defense made by 
the accused so embarrassed the Vichy 
leaders that the trials were suspended 
(April, 1942). Hitler felt that the han¬ 
dling of the trials indicated lack, of co¬ 
operation with him on Plain’s part, 
and he insisted on the reinstatement of 
Laval, of whose loyalty to himself he 
was more suie. The reinstated Laval 
drafted French labor for work in Ger¬ 
many—the ostensible quid pro quo 



THE LEADER OF FRENCH 
RESISTANCE 

General Charles de Gaulle led the French 
forces which had managed to escape the 
capitulation and those in the colonies which 
refused to recognize the Vichy government. 
Ewing Galloway 


being the release by Germany of some 
sick French prisoners of war. 

November, 1942, saw Vichy shift 
from its equivocal resistance to the 
status of a puppet regime virtually un¬ 
der Nazi control. When American and 
British forces landed in French North 
Africa on November 8, Hitler ordered 
the German occupation of all of France. 
Thereupon, rather than have their ships, 
anchored at Toulon in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, fall into German hands, the 
French crews destroyed them. In the 
latter half of November, Petain suc¬ 
cumbed fully to the traitor Laval, em¬ 
powering him to issue laws and decrees. 

The Fighting French. On the fall of 
France in 1940 a number of French sol¬ 
diers and leaders escaped to England. 
Later they set up a French capital in 
the heart of Africa—in Brazzaville, the 
capital of French Congo. Charles de 
Gaulle, in an appeal broadcast from 
London, mobilized French resistance to 
Hitler in many areas of the world. He 
said: 

A battle is lost but not the war. France is 
not alone. She has her fleet, her empire, her 
great ally England, America’s inexhaustible 
resources. The mechanical force which has 
overwhelmed her will be crushed in its turn 
by a force immeasurably greater. 

Under de Gaulle, Frenchmen took a 
fighting part in the war on almost all 
fronts. The Soviet Union and m any 
other governments recognized his forces 
as the legitimate trustees of tlffe French 
Republic. Those unable to leave France 
but opposing Vichy policies formed a 
strongly organized secret resistance, the 
French Forces of the Interior. These 
local forces took part in the American 
and British liberation of France, freeing 
about a third of the country by their 
own efforts. 

China 

TIN 1928 the Chinese Republic’s cen- 
3 ) tral government, under the Kuo- 
mintang party and Chiang Kai-shek 
leadership, established itself in Nan¬ 
king, the natural capital for a unified 
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China. This city of glorious ancient 
traditions dominates the Yangtze Valley 
in the economic heart of China. The 
Yangtze, the greatest of Asia’s rivers, 
flows 3,100 miles through the richest 
mining and agricultural areas of China’s 
“Far West,” past Chungking, industrial 
Hankow, and Nanking, to the sea at 
Shanghai, the most important port on 
the Asiatic mainland. 

A strong coalition of northern war 
lords and political leaders tried in 1930 
to break the Chiang Kai-shek and Soong 
family control of the central govern¬ 
ment. The attempt quickly collapsed 
when Chang Hsueh-liang, war lord of 
Manchuria, sided with Chiang Kai- 
shek instead of with the northern rebels. 
From then on the war lords, who had 
kept up civil warfare through the 
previous decade, either vanished from 
the political scene or became henchmen 
of Chiang Kai-shek. The only impor¬ 
tant remaining obstacles to the central 
government’s progress toward national 
unity were the Chinese Communists 
and the Japanese. 

The Communists of China. During 
the early struggles of the Chinese na¬ 
tionalist movement, the United States 
and the European democracies failed 
to lend it their support. Sun Yat-sen 
(the leader of the Chinese revolutionary 
movement) and his Kuomintang party 
thereupon sought and obtained supplies 
and advisers from the Soviet Union. 

Preponderant Chinese business in¬ 
terests and effectual public opinion 
favored a mild bourgeois revolution, not 
a radical, proletarian-controlled break 
with the past, not a revolution modeled 
after the Soviet example. The more con¬ 
servative forces in the Kuomintang, led 
by Chiang Kai-shek (Sun Yat-sen had 
died in 1925), therefore broke up the 
rapidly spreading radical movement 
that Moscow had inspired. Backing this 
reshaping of the revolution were the 
democracies, keenly aware by now that 
it was worth their while to keep rising 
nationalist China from coming within 
the Soviet orbit. 



THE YANGTZE RIVER 

Greatest of Asia’s rivers, the Yangtze is the 
life blood of western China In its i alley 
lies the economic heart of China, her best 
mmingand agricultural areas, and her chief 
industrial cities. Despite increasing modern¬ 
ization, primitive native craft still ply the 
river. 

Ewmq Galloway 

Remnants of the original Left wing 
of the Kuomintang and students re¬ 
turned from the Soviet Union carried 
on the movement to expand commu¬ 
nism, Many of these groups even op¬ 
erated in the larger industrial centers 
as an underground. Others openly built 
up a strong Communist state south of 
the Yangtze River..The conservative 
wing of the Kuomintang was under 
pressure from its Anglo-Saxon and 
native financial backers to wipe out 
communism. Too, the Kuomintang 
program aiming at national unity re¬ 
quired suppression of any and all 
autonomous moves, whether led by war 
lords, foreigners, or dissident politi¬ 
cians. Chiang Kai-shek therefore waged 
several bloody wars to wipe out the 
Communist state south of the Yangtze. 
Meanwhile the example of constructive 
reforms initiated by the Communist 
regime hastened the Chiang Kai-shek 
government plans to carry out improve¬ 
ments of farmers’ conditions and to 
further mass education energetically. 

Finally driven from their southern 
stronghold in 1934, the Communists 
marched in a dramatic trek through the 
mountainous interior to Yenan in the 
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far northwest of China. In that rather 
barren, undeveloped area their impact 
on Chinese public life was less direct 
than before. A campaign to wipe them 
out entirely would have been very costly 
if not impossible. So they were left in 
relative peace, but hemmed in by Kuo- 
mintang troops against too menacing an 
expansion. In the area around Yenan 
the Communists built up a strange state 
whose constructive innovations kept the 
Kuomintang on its toes in social, educa¬ 
tional, and agrarian reform. 

As Japanese aggression grew (after 
the invasion of Manchuria in 1931), 
the Communist regime fought strongly 
against the foreign enemy, who feared 
the Communists not only because they 
were so military-minded and unyield¬ 
ing but because they were a nucleus in 
the north for potential Soviet expansion. 
Through the years of the Chinese-Japa- 
nese conflict, numerous hopeful but in¬ 
decisive efforts were made by the 
Chiang Kai-shek government toward an 



PUPPET EMPEROR OP MANCHUKUO 

In 1931 the Japanese set tip a nominally in¬ 
dependent Manchurian government trader 
Henry Pu-yi, the deposed child emperor of 
China. He ruled; under the name of Kang 
Teh according to the dictates of his Japanese 
masters.' 
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accord with the Communists by which 
the latter might share on a national 
basis in the formation of a united demo¬ 
cratic China. 

Japanese Encroachments. The Japa¬ 
nese had begun encroaching on China 
long before 1931, but in that year they 
established themselves firmly in the 
three Chinese eastern provinces of 
Manchuria. In setting up there the 
nominally independent Manchukuo 
government under the deposed Chinese 
Emperor Pu-yi, the Japanese thought 
they had found a formula by which all 
China could be economically and politi¬ 
cally controlled without expensive war¬ 
fare and without intensifying Chinese 
animosity against them. 

A bloody and destructive Japanese 
show of force at Snanghai in the spring 
of 1932 served to convince the Chinese 
Government of its military weakness 
and to discourage it from any strong 
military interference while the Japanese 
influence expanded over northern areas. 

From the Shanghai conflict of 1932 
until 1937, Japanese encroachments 
westward and southward from Man¬ 
churia continued unrelentingly but 
without much bloodshed. Japan’s more 
farsighted statesmen and financiers de¬ 
sired to convert rather than conquer. 
They planned to break China up into 
weak autonomous puppet states which, 
like Manchukuo, would give the masses 
sqme illusion of freedom under Chinese 
leadership while actually serving Japa¬ 
nese interests. 

Throughout the 1932-37 period, the 
Chinese Government strove to delay 
Japanese encroachments while making 
strenuous efforts to avoid an open con¬ 
flict, which, it feared, would lead to 
full military occupation by the Japa¬ 
nese. Many of the Kuomintang national 
leaders, including Chiang Kai-shek, had 
studied and lived in Japan, spoke Japa¬ 
nese, and were well informed on Japan’s 
military superiority and on the clash 
of opposing policies and techniques be¬ 
tween Japan’s militarists and her more' 
moderate-minded expansionists. 
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Under the Chinese Government’s ap¬ 
peasement policy, the Japanese were 
ceded rights in the northern area be¬ 
tween Peiping and Tientsin and Man¬ 
churia, which made this area a thinly 
veiled Japanese puppet state. Local ad¬ 
ministrators in the area were ordered 
or permitted by the Chinese central 
government to accept Japanese advisers 
on their staffs. Representatives of the 
central government in the region made 
only verbal protests against open Japa¬ 
nese smuggling. Japanese propagan¬ 
dists, when they changed textbooks and 
teaching to favor Japan and to wipe 
out Soviet, American, and British influ¬ 
ences, were not aggressively resisted by 
Chinese officials. 

The common peonle and, especially, 
the traditionally militant students of 
the northern region were vehemently 
opposed to this appeasement policy. 
They not only protested to the govern¬ 
ment at Nanking and to local Chinese 
officials but took forceful unofficial steps 
against the Japanese. The boycott, 
previously applied against the British, 
was used effectively against Japanese- 
made goods. Student groups went into 
the villages and preached against Japan. 
They displayed hand-painted posters 
that showed the illiterate peasants, in 
primitive, tangible terms, what eco¬ 
nomic surrender meant. Dramas en¬ 
acted by teen-age boys and girls during 
their vacations told why and how to 
oppose the foreign aggressor, Japan. 

Such activities were attacked by 
Japan directly and through the Chinese 
Government. Threatened with military 
occupation by Japan if the students and 
masses continued to resist Japanese 
cultural and economic infiltration, the 
Chinese Government spoke out against 
the boycotting of goods from “friendly 
nations" and tried halfheartedly to 
break the power of anti-Japanese as¬ 
sociations. 

Both the Japanese and the Kuomin- 
tang party alleged that their opposition 
to die student and worker associations 
was based on the communistic character 



AN INDUSTRIAL PLUM FOR JAPAN 

As the most highly industrialized section of 
China, Manchuria was most attractive to 
Japan, This is the city of Fftthun. a mining 
and manufacturing center, and tne site of 
coal mines. 

Ewing Gallcnoay 

of these groups. Actually the anti- 
Japanese agitation came partly from 
Communists and partly from large 
groups motivated exclusively by a de¬ 
sire for freedom from foreign control 
over their thinking and economic de¬ 
velopment. 

Whenever, in the 1932-37 period, 
student or peasant or factory worker 
groups in the north or in such centers 
as Shanghai were suppressed, they car¬ 
ried on as underground forces. The 
Chinese had a long tradition of guerrilla 
tactics and secret societies. 

Economic Progress. While appeasing 
Japan, the central Chinese Government 
had been furthering an almost miracu¬ 
lous development of industry, com¬ 
merce, and education in regions free 
from Japanese control. The United 
States Commercial Attache Julean 
Arnold reported the following economic 
status of China for the summer of 1937: 

Internal financial stability in China was 
maintained, China’s credit was strengthened, 
prospects for balancing the next annual budget 
were promising. Total imports in the first sue 
months of 1937 increased 30 per cent and 
exports 45 per cent as compared with the 
same period of 1936. The first half of 1937 
marked the greatest expansion of industrial 
activity since the beginning of the depression, 
all industries working at capacity without sea¬ 
sonal declines. 
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All the foreign-owned and Chinese 
factories in Shanghai totaled 1,500 in 
1929. By 1933-34 Chinese-owned fac¬ 
tories in that city numbered 5,000. 
Looms in China quadrupled in number 
from 1920 to 1933. Research in indus¬ 
trial raw materials increased. The news¬ 
papers and periodicals increased in 
number from 4,500 in 1932 to 5,300 in 
1934. Four large governmental districts, 
each with a population in the hundreds 
of thousands, had been turned over to 
experts for large-scale experimental ap¬ 
plication of industrial, agrarian, and 
educational theories. Large projects 
were under way for reclaiming swamp¬ 
lands and preventing droughts and 
floods. 

Communications had improved amaz¬ 
ingly. In 1936 the Canton-Hankow rail¬ 
way opened, an event comparable to 
the opening of the first transcontinental 
railway of the United States. Another 
highly strategic railway was completed 
the same year; it opened up the rich 
but mountainous and hitherto remote 
province of Yunnan in the far south¬ 
west. Highway mileage doubled from 
1930 to 1935. In one province alone, 
1,400 miles of highways were built in 
the year 1934. Another province built 
2,000 miles of highways in eighteen 
months (1932-34). In 1937 about 15,- 
000 miles of Chinese roads were con- 



THE MARCO POLO BRIDGE 


This picture shows the Marco Polo Bridge, a 
few miles from Peking, which was the center 
of the 1937 China incident in which Japan 
sought to gain control of the vital area at the 
mouth of the Yangtze nver. 
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structed. China had 22,000 more miles 
of telegraph and telephone lines in 1936 
than in 1933. 

The Japanese “Blitzkrieg By the 
summer of 1937 Japan’s militarists had 
become too impatient for results to wait 
much longer. The Japanese moderates 
had failed to “convert” China. In the 
north, autonomous puppet states had 
not been developed to the extent 
planned. In Shanghai and other zones 
of Japanese industrial activity, strikes 
and animosity in Japanese-owned fac¬ 
tories were growing more intense rather 
than subsiding. This, significantly, was 
not so much because of a thirteen-hour 
woiking day and the physical hardships 
of life in workers’ barracks as because 
the Japanese offended the essential hu¬ 
man dignity of the individual. The 
workers were searched for anti-Japanese 
literature, forbidden to attend literacy 
classes, and so severely beaten by Japa¬ 
nese foremen for minor infractions of 
rules that some died. 

A minor clash in July, 1937, in which 
small groups of Japanese and Chinese 
soldiers exchanged shots at the Marco 
Polo Bridge near Peiping, gave the 
Japanese military a justification for 
shelving the autonomy projects and em¬ 
barking on a Blitzkrieg to conquer 
China. 

Even the more militaristic Japanese 
planned on leaving the country, once it 
was conquered, under nominal native 
leadership. Like the milder Japanese 
elements, the military leaders viewed 
the central Chinese Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek as just another tran¬ 
sient war lord regime, a puppet clique 
dominated by the United States and 
Great Britain. The Japanese were con¬ 
fident that they could in short order 
cut off Chiang Kai-shek from the reve¬ 
nues and supplies of the coastal regions 
and from his Anglo-Saxon backers. Once 
this was done, they thought, he would 
capitulate or agree to serve Japanese 
instead of Anglo-Saxon interests. 

The Blitzkrieg progressed rapidly. 
Chiang Kai-shek knew that an all-out 
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military resistance was still impossible. 
He gradually withdrew his forces, en¬ 
couraging the civilian populations to 
move inland ahead of the retarding ac¬ 
tions of his armies. The “scorched 
earth” policy was applied to some extent 
to the resources which could not be 
evacuated. 

By December, 1937, the Japanese 
had taken Shanghai and Nanking and 
were soon advancing up the Yangtze. 
By October, 1938, they held Hankow 
and Canton. Meanwhile the central 
Chinese Government had paused at 
Hankow but soon moved further inland 
to Chungking, where the terrain was so 
unfavorable to the progress of the Japa¬ 
nese mechanized armies as to be virtu¬ 
ally impregnable except from the air. 

Westward Expansion of Nationalism 
and Industrialization. The Chungking 
government set about building a Chi¬ 
nese state in the vast interior that 
would be capable of resisting Japan in¬ 
definitely. Had Japan recognized how 
stubbornly Chiang Kai-shek was to hold 
out in Chungking, she might have 
launched the costly offensive needed to 
crush him. But throughout the struggle, 
which was declared to be a war only at 
the close of 1941, many leaders on both 
sides hoped month by month for a set¬ 
tlement short of an all-out fight to the 
finish. Even after war was declared, in¬ 
formal exchanges continued between 
Chungking, the Japanese, and the nomi¬ 
nally sovereign (and even nominally 
Kuomintang) Chinese puppet state that 
the Japanese had meanwhile set up in 
Nanking. Businessmen who had moved 
to Chungking corresponded during most 
of the war with Shanghai firms. 

Even occupied China was under ef¬ 
fective Japanese control only within 
gunshot of Japanese garrisons. And not 
until 1944 were the Japanese fully in 
control of the main inland railways. 
The puppet Nanking government under 
Wang Ching-wei was only negatively 
cooperative with Japan. Domination of 
occupied areas by the puppet govern¬ 
ment and by Japan was ineffective. 


The exact opposite was true of de¬ 
velopments in the interior. There 
achievements were tangible. They were 
initiated against huge obstacles and 
with much suffering. The Chinese in¬ 
terior had not only the handicaps but 
also the invigorating qualities of an un¬ 
cultivated economically rich region. The 
Chinese who sought to build a strong 
resistance movement here exhibited a 
courageous pioneer spirit. Finding no 
fixed old institutions to contend with, 
they vigorously put through innova¬ 
tions, with astounding rapidity. The 
city of Chungking added a million to 
its population. Large numbers of the 
nation’s best engineers and intellectuals 
slipped through enemy lines as far off 
as Peiping, Tientsin, and Canton and 
moved inland, bringing their equipment 
and tools and books with them. 

This vast move inland had been fore¬ 
seen and planned for. Surveys of in¬ 
land resources were well launched before 
1938. Months before Nanking fell, the 
universities of Peiping and Tientsin had 
moved inland, finally settling in Yunnan 
and southern Shensi provinces. From 
Shanghai and Nanking, similar migra¬ 
tions of young scientists and educators 
moved up the Yangtze to establish 
medical, engineering, and normal 
schools in Chungking, and even further 
west at Chengtu. One college group 
from near Canton trekked forty-three 
days in 1938 to a site not far from the 
borders of Burma, Some five hundred 
cases of equipment, tools, and books, 
guarded by professors and students, 
were moved from the Canton area and 
laboriously taken upstream in junks, 
which were rowed or towed forward 
only at night so as to avoid strafing 
by Japanese planes. Girls took a con¬ 
spicuous part in these migrations. It 
was customary for students and their 
professors to continue their studies 
while on the road, converting crumbling 
temples and peasant huts into a campus 
for a day or week. 

Mass education movements, perhaps 
even more advanced than any that had 
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been promoted in the coastal regions, 
were set up in the interior, where public 
education had previously been almost 
unheard of. Many schools became civic 
centers, in which military training and 
elementary education were integrated 
with local everyday life. The students 
and teachers raised their own food on 
the spot. Many of the ten million Chi¬ 
nese who had had experience as Boy 
or Girl Scouts took active responsible 
part in postal and telegraph work, 
refugee relief, and medical aid. 

Chinese engineers and technicians 
changed the interior almost overnight 
from an almost exclusively agricultural 
to a partly industrial area. Automobiles 
were converted to consume charcoal 
and vegetable oils. Inventions inspired 
by novel needs were patented in Chung¬ 
king. Some four hundred miles of new 
railways and six thousand miles of new 
highways were built, including the 
famous Burma Road. Thousands of 
wooden boats were constructed, which, 
together with steamers, maintained 
regular sailings on the upper Yangtze 
River. 

Some 7,000 miles of civil airlines had 
been established prior to 1937. In 1939 
a new line was developed to link the 
cities of Free China with the Soviet 
Union. Throughout the undeclared and 
declared war, Free China was in unin¬ 
terrupted touch with the outside world 
through air travel and air mail, as well 
as through a number of radio stations. 
In 1939, for instance, the monthly aver¬ 
age of Free China air mail was about 
5,000 pounds. Totals of telegraph line 
mileage and of active post offices under 
Chinese Government control increased 
between 1937 and 1942, in spite of 
losses to the Japanese. 

Industrial progress in the interior was 
significant not only as a means of hold¬ 
ing out against the Japanese but as a 
permanent development of the region. 
By 1942 the government National Re¬ 
sources and Defense Planning Commis¬ 
sion had built 41 factories and 24 power 
stations, and had opened 43 mines. 


Some 600 private industries had moved 
inland, including 300 heavy industries. 
The interior, which had previously pos¬ 
sessed 40,000 cotton spindles, had 230,- 
000 spindles by 1942. 

Provincial governments of the interior 
took a part in this industrial revolution. 
In one of the more backward provinces, 
leather tanning had been the only in¬ 
dustry before the migration, but by 
1942 (partly through the initiative of 
provincial authorities) this province 
had wool weaving, paper, alcohol, wood 
oil, and chemical manufactories, and a 
power station, and it had under con¬ 
struction a machine shop and steel 
works, supplied with ore from rich local 
mines. In another isolated province the 
number of factories rose from ten in 
1937 to fifty-seven in 1942. 

Industrialization in the Communist- 
controlled northwest kept abreast of 
these developments. In areas scattered 
all over China, behind the Japanese 
lines, and close to the battle fronts, 
guerrilla (or portable) small-scale in¬ 
dustries functioned. Improved tech¬ 
niques and tools for cottage industries 
were promoted even in regions nomi¬ 
nally under the Japanese. Industrial co¬ 
operatives spread rapidly, with pro¬ 
grams coordinating small-scale indus¬ 
trial production with mass education, 
hygiene, and civic training. 

Political Organization. The Kuomin- 
tang party, with about two million 
members, continued to dominate 
China’s politics throughout the strug¬ 
gle with Japan. This party’s National 
Congress exercised sovereignty “on be¬ 
half of the people”—on a temporary 
basis until a constitutional government 
could be established. Although its op¬ 
ponents convincingly charged it with 
undemocratic domination over the 
country, the Kuomintang never claimed 
in principle the right to establish itself 
as a permanent one-party rule. The 
National Congress, slated to meet every 
two years, actually met in 1929, 1931, 
1935 ) 1938 (in Hankow), and 1941 (in 
Chungking). 
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When the Congress was not in ses¬ 
sion, the Executive Council (the Yuan), 
equivalent to England’s Cabinet, car¬ 
ried on the executive functions of gov¬ 
ernment. Sun Fo and then Chiang Kai- 
shek served as President of this Council, 
a post equivalent to that of Prime Min¬ 
ister. From April, 1938, until Novem¬ 
ber, 1939, this post was held by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s brother-in-law, Dr. H. H. 
Kung, and Chiang Kai-shek concen¬ 
trated on his duties as generalissimo. 

From the death of Sun Yat-sen in 
1925 and throughout the long war 
against the Japanese, a small family 
clique within the Kuomintang held 
much of the real power of the Chinese 
Government. The individuals of this 
clique, nicknamed the “Soong Dynasty” 
by their critics, were related by blood 
or marriage to Sun Yat-sen, whose prin¬ 
ciples were the backbone of Kuomin¬ 
tang activities. 

Sun Yat-sen’s son, Sun Fo, was one 
of this group. Sun Yat-sen’s widow, 
one of three Soong sisters, played an 
active role as conciliator between the 
conservatives of the Kuomintang and 
the Communists and other dissident 
radicals with whom she was in sym¬ 
pathy. Another of the Soong sisters 
brought her banker husband, H. H. 
Kung, into the clique to become finan¬ 
cial leader. The highly capable brother 
of the three sisters, T. V. Soong, was 
usually in charge of China’s foreign 
affairs. The best known of the sisters 
was the Wellesley-educated wife of 
Chiang Kai-shek. The Generalissimo 
completed the group. Most of the in¬ 
dividuals of this family group had 
strong ties with the United States. 

Less than three months after the 
Japanese launched their military attack 
in 1937, the Communist regime of 
Yenan formally announced its inten¬ 
tion to submerge its differences with 
the Kuomintang and place its army un¬ 
der the unified command of Generalis¬ 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. The National 
Socialist party and the Young China 
party also offered to drop their opposi- 



THE GENERALISSIMO AND 
MADAME CHIANG 

Leader of China’s Nationalist Rovernment, 
as President of the Executive Council 
and then as Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek 
here poses with his wife, one of the three 
Soong sisters, and Lt. General J, St dwell, 
who advised Chiang on military matters. 
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tion to the central government in the 
emergency. 

These gestures indicative of a na¬ 
tional will toward unity were supple¬ 
mented by the creation in 1938 of the 
People’s Political Council. This body, 
although not granted effectual powers, 
was apparently a Kuomintang move 
toward an eventual parliament or con¬ 
gress representative of the whole nation. 
The function of the People’s Political 
Council was one of constructive open 
criticism of the government’s adminis¬ 
tration and of pending legislation. 

Free China, by the time she joined 
the Allies in declaring war on Japan at 
the end of 1941, had astonished the 
world by her power to survive. This 
power was essentially economic and so¬ 
cial rather than military. Although 
China had about five million troops, her 
armies were by no means adequately 
equipped to drive the Japanese from the 
country. As the war went on, life in the 
interior continued progressing industri¬ 
ally and culturally, while CHna’s mili¬ 
tary situation on the whole remained 
unresolved until the last few months of 
hostilities, when the Japanese rapidly 
weakened. 
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Withdraws in 1922. . , 

Oct. CHILE. Arturo Alessandri elected 
President on program of radical reform. 

Nov. Chile enters League of Nations. 

Dec. PERU. Refuses to hold plebiscite 
to settle Tacna-Arica question with Chile. 
Proposal submitted that United States 
act as arbitrator in dispute. 

Oct. ARGENTINA. Dr. Marcelo T. de 
Alvear inaugurated President 

Mar. FIFTH PAN AMERICAN CON¬ 
FERENCE. Meets in Santiago, Chile. 

Sept. CHILE. Resignation of President 
Arturo Alessandri. General Altamarmo 
becomes President. 

May. CUBA. Gerardo Machado inaugu¬ 
rated President. 

June. BRAZIL. Withdraws from League 
of Nations because of not being ac. 
corded a peimanent seat on the Council. 

Jan. SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CON¬ 
FERENCE, Held in Havana, Cuba, and 
attended by President Coolidge and Sec¬ 
retary Of State Hughes. 

Apr. ARGENTINA. Irigoyen returns to 
office of presidency. 

Jan. INTER AMERICAN PEACE 
AGREEMENT, General Treaty of In¬ 
ter-American Arbitration and Additional 
Protocol of Progressive Aibitration. 

May. PERU-CHILE. President Hoover 
announces settlement of Tacna-Arica 
question. Tacna awarded to Peru. Arica 
awarded to Chile. Bolivia protests set¬ 
tlement. „ _ 

BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY. Treaty of 
peace settles conflict in. Gran Chaco dis- 
pute. 

June. PERU-CHILE. Tacna-Arica trea- 
ties signed at Linte, Peru. 

Nov. BOLIVIA. Agrees to United States 
proposal for direct negotiation in Gran 
Chaco dispute. 

Dec. Chaco peace plan accepted by Bolivia. 

Aug. PERU. Sancho Cerro assumes dic¬ 
tatorship, heads second military Junta. 
Renews fight with Cotanibia over Leticia 


area. 

Sept. ARGENTINA. Bloodless revolution 
staged. President Irigoyen resigns. -Mar- 
tial law proclaimed. 

Oct. BRAZIL. Dr. Getulio Vargas comes 
to power under military junta. Consti- 
tution 4 suspended; federal, state, and 
municipal assemblies dissolved. 

Mar. PERU. Col. Louis Sanchez Cerro 
resigns presidency. 

Sept. MEXICO. Enters League of Na¬ 
tions at invitation of Assembly. 

PERU-COLOMBIA. Peruvian troops 
seine town of Leticia. League of Nations 
serves as mediator of the conflict between 
the two countries. 

Nov. ARGENTINA. General Justo be¬ 
comes President. 

Oct. CHILE. Congressional government 
resumed with reelection of Alessandri. 

Mar. URUGUAY, president Gabriel Terra 
assumes dictatorial powers. 

Aug. CUBA. Gerardo Machado flees Ha¬ 
vana. Army tinder Fulgeneio Batista 
assumes control. 

Dec. SEVENTH PAN AMERICAN CON- 
FERENCE. Meets at Montevideo, Uru¬ 
guay. Resolution adopted: "no state has 
the right to intervene in the internal or 


A.p. 

1934 


1936 


1937 

1938 


1939 


1940 


1942 

1943 

1944 
2945 

1946 


external affairs of another.” Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull signs Peace Pact 
sponsored by Argentina’s Foreign Minis, 
ter. 

Jan. CUBA. Cob Carlos Meudieta be¬ 
comes President. Recognized by United 
States. 

May. PERU-COLOMBIA. Leticia Pro- 
tocol reestablishes peace between two 
countries. 

CUBA. Signs treaty with United 
States abrogating Piatt Amendment 
winch recognized the right of the United 
States to intervene in the internal affairs 
of Cuba. 

Jan. INTER AMERICAN CONFER¬ 
ENCE. Organized by President Roose¬ 
velt for the maintenance of peace. A 
meeting planned for December at 
Buenos Aires. 

Apr. VENEZUELA. Eleazar Lopez Con- 
tr^ras becomes president, promulgates 
new constitution limiting term of presi- 
dency to five years. 

Nov. BRAZIL. Congress dissolved by 
force. New constitution in effect, re¬ 
placing state governors with federal intei- 
ventors. 

Mar. MEXICO. Cardenas issues decree 
exproptiating the properties of the Brit¬ 
ish and American oil companies. Mexi- 
can oil industry nationalized. 

July. BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY. Treaty of 
peace ends Chaco dispute. 

Sept. MEXICO. Cardenas announces re¬ 
distribution of approximately 45 million 
acres of land during his six year tenure 
of office. 

Oct. BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY. Accepts 
League of Nations compromise .settle¬ 
ment of Gran Chaco question. 

Dec. EIGHTH PAN AMERICAN CON- 
FERENCE. Meets at Lima, Peru, Dec¬ 
laration of Lima adopted affirming inten¬ 
tion of the American nations to help One 
another maintain the principles of Ameri¬ 
can neutrality. 

Sept. FOREIGN MINISTERS MEET¬ 
ING. Held in Panama. Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Com¬ 
mittee established. Declaration of Pan¬ 
ama establishes zone of security around 
Americas. 

Jan. INTER AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 
COMMITTEE. Meets at Rio de Janeiro. 

July. MEXICO. Avila Camacho assumes 
presidency by decree. 

ARGENTINA, President Ortiz relin¬ 
quishes office to Vice President Castillo. 

Second meeting of Foreign Ministers 
held at Havana. Act of Havana ap¬ 
proved. 

Sept. U. S. offers American republics the 
facilities of the Caribbean ports and ah 
bases leased from Great Britain. 

Jan. BRAZIL. Foreign Ministers hold 
third meeting. AH Americas agree to 
sever diplomatic relations with aggressor 
nations. 

Mar. INTER AMERICAN DEFENSE 
BOARD. Convenes in Washington. . 

Apr. BOLIVIA. Declares war on Axis. 

June. ARGENTINA. Castillo government 
overthrown in coup d'etat. General 
Pedro Ramirez, former Minister of 
War, becomes Provisional President. _ 

Tan. Argentina severs relations with Axis. 

Feb. Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Paraguay. 
Venezuela, and Uruguay declare war ou 
Axis. 

Sept. BRAZIL. Adopts new constitution. 

Nov. ARGENTINA Juan Perou elected 
President, 
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THE AMERICAS: 

GOOD NEIGHBOR RELATIONS 


he twenty nations of Latin 
America occupy an area larger 
than the United States and Eu¬ 
rope combined. Like the United States, 
they are young nations, most of which 
have achieved their independence within 
the past hundred and fifty years. Except 
for Brazil and Haiti, they share a com¬ 
mon language, and show a common pat¬ 
tern of development from colonial 
economy to an increasing nationalism. 
The United States has since 1823 con¬ 
sidered them to be particularly within 
her orbit, and by her interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine over the years has 
bred suspicion and hostility which only 
now is being dissipated. World War I, 
by cutting Latin America’s overseas 
markets, demonstrated that her future 
lay with the United States, and his¬ 
tory between 19x4 and 1941 is the 
record of the growth of hemisphere co¬ 
operation. 

Argentina 

econd largest of the South Ameri¬ 
can nations, Argentina has shown 
the most striking development since 
World War I. Her life is predominantly 
agricultural since she owns little of the 
prerequisites for industrialism—coal, 
iron, petroleum, or cheap electric power. 
And despite the fact that Great Britain 
is her best market for meat, wheat, lin¬ 
seed, com, wool, and hides, Argentina 
is a Latin country and Buenos Aires is 
the second largest Latin city ,in the 
world. Spanish traditions and prejudices 
prevail among the upper classes; the 
state supports the Catholic Church; and 
there is no legal divorce. 

Argentina stayed out of World War 
I', largely because of the extreme na¬ 


tionalism of Hipolito Irigoyen, a mem¬ 
ber of the mildly liberal party, who was 
elected president in 1916, and held office 
until 1922. This same nationalistic ten¬ 
dency was responsible for her joining 
the League of Nations in 1919 and then 
withdrawing within a year. (She re¬ 
joined the League in 1927.) President 
Irigoyen’s liberalism showed itself in 
concern over the illiteracy of the people, 
and during his regime some thousand 
elementary schools were opened and 
child labor laws were instituted. 

Marcelo Alvear, also a liberal, suc¬ 
ceeded Irigoyen, and continued various 
forms of social reform. In 1928 Irigoyen 
returned to office, to rule with a greatly 
enlarged personal egotism which soon 
brought about his downfall. In 1930 the 
army seized control, and for several 
years Argentina suffered a series of 
military coups. In 1932 Agustin Justo 
was elected president. Although his 
election was undoubtedly fraudulent, 
his rule was intelligent, and Argentina 
made an outstanding recovery from the 
depression of 1929. Struck by a severe 
drought the same year that prices in 
the world market dropped, her agricul¬ 
tural pattern was severely disrupted. 
However, since she had no large indus¬ 
trial population, vigorous control of for¬ 
eign exchange, economies in govern¬ 
ment, and legislation to relieve the 
plight of the mortgaged farmers suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing about a considerable 
recovery by 1932, Her progress since 
then has been outstanding. She has re¬ 
duced her loans, and has acquired many 
of her previously foreign-owned indus¬ 
trial enterprises, including two thousand 
miles of British-owned railroads. In an 
effort to keep a favorable balance of 
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THE HALL OS’ CONGRESS IN 
BUENOS AIRES 

The capital of Argentina which is distinctly 
North American in design fronts on one of 
the man) beautiful parks m the city of 
Buenos Aires The upper house of thirty 
members, and the House of Deputies, with 
158 members, are elected for four year terms, 
half each two jears. 

Ewiitp GnVnu a \ 

trade, Argentina placed a permit sys¬ 
tem upon imports. This modified barter 
system led to conflict with the United 
States, who had little market for the 
corn, wheat, and beef which Argentina 
had to sell in order to buy industrial 
products. Since 1929, Argentina is de¬ 
veloping an industrial life of her own, 
realizing that she must turn her agri¬ 
cultural products into shoes, cloth, or 
processed foods in order to survive in 
the world markets. 

In 1938 President Justo was suc¬ 
ceeded by Roberto Ortiz, a firm believer 
in the democratic practice. Illness forced 
his resignation, and with the entrance 
of the United States into the war, the 
Vice President, Ramon Castillo assumed 
office. He soon showed anti-democratic 
tendencies in his refusal to break with 
the Axis. In June, 1943, the Castillo 
government was overthrown by a coup 
d’itat and a former Minister of War, 
General Pedro Ramirez, became Pro¬ 
visional President. Diplomatic relations 
with the Axis were severed in the sum¬ 
mer of 1944 and war was declared in 
1945. Following Ramirez’s resignation, 
General Edelmiro Farrell was named 
Provisional President and announced 


his intention to cooperate on Pan- 
American policies. He continued in of¬ 
fice, with Colonel Juan Peron as Vice 
President, until 1946, when Peron was 
elected President. 

Brazil 

argest of the South American 
states—in fact larger than any na¬ 
tion except China, Canada, and the So¬ 
viet Union—Brazil is divided geograph¬ 
ically into five parts. The greatest of 
these is the valley of the Amazon River, 
an uncharted tropic empire. The valleys 
of the Rio de la Plata and the Parana 
River are table lands with rich soil. In 
the far north, the Guiana highlands are 
made up of forests and deserts. The 
Brazilian plateau made up of mountain 
ranges, forests, and plains, supports the 
bulk of the population. The fifth divi¬ 
sion, the coastal plain, contains the chief 
cities and the arable land. 

Brazil is one of the richest nations 
in the world so far as natural resources 
are concerned. Her chief crop is coffee, 
with cotton second, and cacao third. 
She also grows tobacco, sugar, corn, 
rice, and a host of other agricultural 
products. Stock-raising is important, as 
is the timber in her forests. Her mineral 
wealth is tremendous, with iron and 
manganese deposits that may be the best 
in the world. There are gold and dia¬ 
monds, as well as the whole list of lesser 
metals. Her potential for petroleum pro¬ 
duction is enormous. Her only serious 
need for an industrial economy is coal, 
but this lack is somewhat offset by the 
abundance of hydroelectric power which 
has only begun to be exploited. Brazil 
is becoming industrialized—mainly in 
the fields of food processing, shoe manu¬ 
facture, and weaving—and the state of 
Sao Paulo is today the main industrial 
center in South America. 

In 1891 Brazil became a constitu¬ 
tional republic, with a government pat¬ 
terned after that of the United States. 
The former provinces became states 
which preserved much more autonomy 
than the states of the United States. 
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Political power was soon monopolized 
by the two states of Sao Paulo and 
Minas Geraes which shared the presi¬ 
dency between themselves by amicable 
agreement. With the depression of 1929, 
which hit the industrial state of Sao 
Paulo more heavily than it did the pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural regions, Sao 
Paulo lost her hold on the central gov¬ 
ernment. The revolution of 1930 swept 
tjetulio Vargas into power. The consti¬ 
tution was suspended, and federal, state, 
and municipal assemblies were dis¬ 
solved. Sao Paulo attempted to revolt 
in 1932, but Vargas was able to put 
down the rebellion, meanwhile prepar¬ 
ing to summon a Constituent Assembly 
to draft a new charter. The constitution 
of 1934 defined the powers of the presi¬ 
dent and prevented reelection. Vargas 
was elected president by the Congress, 
which in 1935 passed constitutional 
amendment authorizing the president, 
when necessary, to declare a “state of 
grave internal commotion” during 
which constitutional provisions might 
be suspended. In 1937, as Vargas’ term 
drew to an end, the Congress authorized 
him to invoke this provision on the 
grounds of an imminent Communist up¬ 
rising. 

On November 10, 1937, Congress 
was dissolved by force, and a new con¬ 
stitution produced which removed the 
state governors, replacing them with 
federal interventors. In December of 
the same year political parties were 
abolished. 

Vargas now ruled as a dictator. The 
constitution of 1937 was not put into 
effect, government continuing by decree. 
One provision of the Constitution pro¬ 
vided that elections for a new Congress 
were not to take place until the Consti¬ 
tution had been ratified by plebiscite. 
No plebiscite was held, however, and 
Vargas continued to rule until 1945, 
when he resigned. His successor, Major 
General Enrico Dutra, was elected De¬ 
cember 2,1945. A new constitution was 
adopted in September, 1946, which 
gives the central government wide 


powers in the social interest of the citi¬ 
zens. 

_ Brazil has traditionally been on the 
side of the United States, her largest 
market and largest supplier. The United 
States was the first to recognize her in¬ 
dependence, and in turn Brazil fought 
in World War I on the side of the 
Allies, and again in World War II. 
Henry Ford financed experiments which 
sought to recoup Brazil’s place in the 
world as a producer of rubber. And in 
World War II Brazil provided lend- 
lease material, as well as leasing naval 
and air bases to the United States. 

Chile 

3 SOLATED behind the high wall of the 
Andes mountains, Chile has de¬ 
veloped along different lines than Ar- 
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PRESIDENT GETUXiIO VARGAS OP 
BRAZIL 


Dictator and president from 1930 to 1945, 
President Vargas ruled in complete if benev¬ 
olent control of Brazil. Unlike most Latin 
American dictators, his was a civil, not a 
military, regime, arid he played no small part 
in the history of the Brazilian nation. 

Wide World 
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gentina and Brazil. Although her peo- 
pie live by agriculture, less than 8 per 
cent of her territory is arable, and her 
wealth is dependent upon minerals ra~ 
ther than agriculture. Her leading prod¬ 
ucts are nitrates, copper, iron, coal. 



THE HARBOR OF VALPARAISO, 
CHILE 

Greatest of the west coast ports of South 
America, Valparaiso has modern facilities 
for world trade. In the foreground, above, 
are the customs wharfs, with the city in the 
background. 

Her world monopoly of the natural de¬ 
posits of nitrates led to one of the long¬ 
est disputes in South American history, 
the Tacna-Arica conflict. As victor in 
the War in the Pacific (1879-83), Chile 
took from Peru the provinces of Tacna, 
Arica, and Tarapaca, and from Bolivia, 
the maritime province of Atacama. By 
the Treaty of Ancon (1884) it w§s pro¬ 
vided that the possession of Tacna- 
Arica should be decided by plebiscite 
after a ten-year interval. This plebiscite 
was never held. In 1920 the question 
was put to- the League of Nations by 
Bolivia, tod the United States stepped 
in as mediator between. Chile and Peru. 
Although plans for a plebiscite were 
dra^n'Up, it was never held, and it was 
not until 1929 that the matter was set¬ 
tled by negotiation. Tacna went to Peru 
and; Arica to Chile, with Bolivia being 
ignored in the matter. 

With the discovery by Germany of 
the process of making synthetic nitrates, 
Chile lost her importance as a source of 
the natural product. Her economy was 
all but smashed when the depression of 


1929 hit her. In an effort to recoup, she 
turned to industrialization, and since 

1930 has increased her manufactures 
over 60 per cent. But Chile is poor and 
dependent upon foreign capital. 

After World War I, Chile’s govern¬ 
ment began to reflect the interests of 
labor and the middle classes. In 1920 
Arturo Alessandri was elected president 
on a program of radical reform, which, 
however, was frustrated by the con¬ 
servative senate and political incompe¬ 
tence. In 1924 a military junta forced 
Alessandri’s retirement for four months. 
Upon his return he promulgated a new 
constitution, ratified by plebiscite, 
which abolished the parliamentary sys¬ 
tem, provided for the diiect election of 
the president, and separated Church and 
State. Alessandri therf became involved 
with Carlos Ib&nez over the question 
of presidential succession and again 
was forced to resign. Ibdnez succeeded 
him and ruled as a dictator until 1931. 
His regime was benevolent insofar as 
the building of roads and schools went, 
but it restricted individual liberty in the 
best authoritarian traditions. Ibanez 
was forced to resign in July, 1931, and 
it was not until October, 1932, that 
Chile returned to congressional govern¬ 
ment with the reelection by an enormous 
popular majority of Alessandri. He con¬ 
tinued the reforms which Ibanez had 
started, and under his government Chile 
made industrial progress. But he adop¬ 
ted a policy of severe repression of 
Leftist parties, with the result that 
their combined Popular Front was able 
to take the election of 1938, Internal 
difficulties led to the early fall of the 
coalition, and it was replaced by a wider 
group which elected the more conserva¬ 
tive Juan Antonio Rios. Since then, 
Chile has seen a continuing recurrence 
of cabinet crises, with its government 
hampered not only by an unfriendly 
congress but by dictation from pro-ad¬ 
ministration parties with little respon¬ 
sibility. 

Chile has not always seen the ne¬ 
cessity for cooperating with the United 
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States, feeling that she should be free 
to make the most of her opportunities. 
She has mistrusted the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine. On the other hand, the United 
States has extended loans from the Ex¬ 
port-Import Bank which have been used 
for purchasing agricultural machinery, 
and plans have been drawn up for a 
hydroelectric system based on the TVA. 

Mexico 

problems of Mexico, second 
Wi/ largest in point of population of 
the Latin American republics, are super¬ 
ficially similar to those of Chile, Like 
Chile she is a predominantly agricul¬ 
tural country, with a small percentage 
of arable land, dependent upon her min¬ 
eral resources for wealth. And the ques¬ 
tion of land has been the keynote of 
Mexican affairs for most of her history. 

The revolution which began in 1910 
started on a political basis of suffrage, 
but soon became a social reformation. 
Labor sought relief, and the peasants 
wanted land; the result was ten years 
of bloody civil war. The constitution 
promulgated in 1917 laid the founda¬ 
tions of the new regime, with provisions 
that the ownership of lands, minerals, 
and water is vested in the nation and 
their use only can be granted to indi¬ 
viduals by the state. The villages were 
to be granted land, and the size of the 
great estates sharply limited. The new 
constitution also provided for an ad¬ 
vanced labor code, and limitations on 
the power of the clergy. But it was not 
untff 1934 that the ideas of the revo¬ 
lution began to crystallize into results. 

LcLza.ro Cfirdenas who became presi¬ 
dent in 1934 embarked upon an am¬ 
bitious and far-reaching program of so¬ 
cial reform. He sought to reorganize 
the ownership of land on a cooperative 
basis, to nationalize natural resources, 
to put into effect the labor reforms en¬ 
visaged in the constitution, and to im¬ 
prove the agricultural and industrial 
life of the nation. Such a program was 
bound to be faced with difficulties, both 
within the country and abroad, but 


Cardenas worked ds an untiring dic¬ 
tator to achieve his aims. By December, 
1940, he had distributed over 40 million 
acres of land to the villages. His most, 
ambitious project was the expropriation 
of the district of La Laguna, an area 
containing over 300,000 acres of cul¬ 
tivated land which had been highly de¬ 
veloped by its wealthy owners. In 1936 
C&rdenas dispossessed the dozen own¬ 
ers, and turned the land over to coopera¬ 
tive societies of the 160,000 farm 
workers in, the area. The project is 
financed by the government, and the 
workers draw wages from the common 
funds. 

The problem of Mexico’s oil has had 
serious repercussions on her relations 
with the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain, whose nationals had controlled the 
oil fields. It is fundamental to Mexico’s 
theory of state ownership of natural re¬ 
sources that foreign capital be denied 
permanent subsoil rights. In 1928 Mex¬ 
ico had reached a compromise with the 



THE MEXICAN OIL FIELDS 


Under the shadow of the derricks, market is 
set up in temporary shacks at the oil fields 
in Zacamixtle. 

Ewing Galloway 


United States that such deprivation 
should not be made retroactive. But in 
March, 1938, Cardenas issued a decree 
expropriating the properties of the Brit¬ 
ish and American companies. This was 
the culmination of a long labor dispute 
during which the foreign companies had 
attempted to demonstrate their inability 
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to meet wage increases demanded by the 
government. Mexico, with inexperienced 
native management, had difficulty ■ in 
/Maintaining petroleum production. at 
levels equivalent to those under foreign 
management. The United States im¬ 
posed an informal but effective boycott 
on the import of Mexican oil, with the 
result that in 1939 most of the oil went 
to Great Britain, Germany, and Italy. 
In May, 1942, the United States and 
Mexico settled on a valuation of 24 
million dollars for the expropriated 
American oil properties, and the United 
States agreed to advise Mexico on pro¬ 
duction techniques. 

In 1940 the constitutional provision 
of “no reelection” was for the first time 
put into practice when C&rdenas gave 
up his office to Avila Camacho. Since 
Camacho had been the choice of Presi¬ 
dent Cirdenas himself, there was no 
reversal of national policy, but a con¬ 
tinued carrying out and consolidation 
of the progress made during the previous 
six years. Camacho avowed his personal 
faith in the tenets of the Catholic 
Church, an act which did much to end 
the rift between Church and State 
which had troubled Mexico. The proc¬ 
esses of orderly government seemed 
confirmed in 1946 when Miguel Alem&n 
succeeded to the presidency. 

Mexico has won an increasingly im¬ 
portant position in international affairs. 
Although she has not forgiven the 
United States entirely for the history 
of interference, she is willing to recog¬ 
nize the altered attitude of her northern 
neighbor toward her sovereignty. And, 
when the test came, she broke off dip¬ 
lomatic relations with the Axis powers 
simultaneously with the United States, 
and declared war on May*22, 1942. 

Paraguay and Bolivia 

hese two land-locked nations of 
South America have a similar his¬ 
tory of poverty and devastating wars. 
Paraguay’s territory is divided into the 
eastern plateaus of forests and rich soil 
which contain the bulk of her popula¬ 


tion, and the western region of the Gran 
Chaco with grassy plains and jungle. 
Largely owned by foreign capital—Ar¬ 
gentine, and before the war, Italian and 
German—her people produce little for 
export, and that mainly meat products 
and cotton. Tom by a century of bloody 
dictatorships, it was not until 1920 that 
she seemed to be recovering some sta¬ 
bility, and then she was plunged into 
war with Bolivia. 

Bolivia, which straddles the Andes, 
shows the familiar La.tin American pat¬ 
tern of an agricultural community de¬ 
pendent upon mineral wealth for her 
trade. Nine-tenths of her population is 
Indian or mixed breed which lives in 
extreme poverty on the estates of the 
large land-owners. Bolivia’s chief re¬ 
source is tin, but her mines are more 
difficult of access than those in Malaya. 
While she has furnished as much as 24 
per cent of the world’s supply in a year, 
production had fallen off in the years 
before World War II, largely because 
of the disruption of the Chaco war, and 
the control of tin by an international 
cartel. 

Both countries wasted their resources 
and their men in the nine-year clash 
over the Gran Chaco. The rival claims 
date back a hundred years, with Bolivia 
claiming the territory under her original 
territorial set-up and Paraguay citing 
exploration and settlement as her basis 
of claim. The situation was aggravated 
in the 1920’s by reports of oil in the re¬ 
gion, and Bolivia’s desire for access to 
the Atlantic via the Paraguay River 
which flows through the territory. The 
first clashes took place in 1929; war 
began in earnest in 1932. Bolivia’s 
armies were not able to resist the ma¬ 
laria of the jungles, while Paraguay had 
scant resources to back her armies. At 
the end of three years both sides were 
ready to agree to a truce. The League 
of Nations attempted mediation, but it 
was not until 1938 that a compromise 
was accepted. The final territorial award 
assigned the major portion of the dis¬ 
puted area to Paraguay, but ‘granted 
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Bolivia an outlet to the sea by way of 
the Paraguay and Parana Rivers. 

Uruguay 

his smallest of the South Ameri¬ 
can states has been described as 
an ‘‘Argentine colony on Brazilian ter¬ 
ritory.” Her economy is similar to that 
of Argentina, being based on cattle rais¬ 
ing. Although she is thirteenth in popu¬ 
lation in Latin America, she is seventh 
in the value of her exports. Like Ar¬ 
gentina, her best customer has been 
Britain, and she faces the same eco¬ 
nomic difficulties in her relations with 
the United States as does her larger 
neighbor. 

Politically, she is a buffer state, and 
as such her history during the nine¬ 
teenth century was one of disorder. 
Stability came with the regime of Josd 
Batlle y Ordonez, who was president 
from 1903-07 and again from 1911-15, 
and exercised a major role in the govern¬ 
ment until his death in ig2g. His liberal 
reforms were written into the constitu¬ 
tion of 1917 which provided for autono¬ 
mous state trusts to own and operate 
the packing plants, docks, chemical 
works, petroleum, banks, insurance, ho¬ 
tels, and resorts. The government com¬ 
peted with but did not abolish private 
business. Fuel, alcohol, and cement be¬ 
came state monopolies. Government re¬ 
forms limited the power of the presi¬ 
dency and provided for proportional 
representation. Uruguay probably 
would have continued along her moder¬ 
ate way except for the depression of 
1929 which disrupted internal affairs. 
In 1931 Gabriel Terra seized control 
of the government and ruled as a dic¬ 
tator until the upswing of prosperity, 
when he again evidenced a return to 
democratic ideals. His constitution of 
1934 is a liberal document providing for 
many of the social reforms of the 1917 
constitution, and making suffrage uni¬ 
versal and compulsory. A program of 
social legation was enacted, making 
the lot of the laboring class among the 
best in Latin America. 
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In 1938 Alfredo Baldomir became 
president by an election of doubtful le¬ 
gality. His tenure was made difficult 
by dissension within his own party, and 
by the opposition, which had Fascist 
sympathies. In February, 1942, he dis¬ 
solved the Parliament and created a 
state council of all parties except the 
Communists and Fascists to replace it. 

In foreign affairs Uruguay has con¬ 
sistently sided with Great Britain, her 
best market, and has considerable Brit¬ 
ish investment in her packing houses 
and railroads. 

Peru 

ike Bolivia, Peru is populated by 
Indians and mixed breeds who are 
attached to the land, although legally 
free since 1919. Predominantly agri¬ 
cultural, her chief agrarian exports are 
cotton and sugar, wool, quinine, and 
other medicinal plants. But the bulk of 
her exports consist of petroleum, cop¬ 
per, vanadium, gold, silver, and many 
lesser minerals. The guano deposits on 
. her coastal islands have been her great¬ 
est source of revenue, but of late years 
the bird colonies have been decreasing. 
Her industry, which is protected by 
monopolies and high tariffs, consists of 
textiles, chemical products, processed 
food, glassware, and paper, all largely 
financed by British and United States 
capital. 

Peru’s political history has been one 
of numerous dictatorships, often over¬ 
thrown. Augusto Leguia who was presi¬ 
dent from 1908-12, and again from 
1919-1930 was ruthless but able. He 
did much for the workers, increased the 
educational facilities, and was respon¬ 
sible for government reforms. Peru pros¬ 
pered, mainly because of a series of 
loans from the United States. In 1930 
Leguia was ousted by Sancho Cerro who 
renewed the fight j$jth Colombia over 
Leticia. He, in turn, was murdered in 
1933, and Oscar Benavides became 
President. He takes credit for measures 
designed to improve the lot of the peo¬ 
ple, and there is no doubt that some 
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credit is due him. In 1939 he turned 
the presidency over to Manuel Prado, 
after an election of questionable legal¬ 
ity. He was succeeded in 1945 by Jose 
Bustamente y Rivero. 

Peru has been unique in Latin Ameri¬ 
ca in having an authentic opposition 
party, the Alianza Popular Revolution- 
aria Americana, which for years was 
forced to operate outside the pale of 
legality. Now renamed the Partido del 
Pueblo and given legal recognition, it 
advances an interesting platform which 
is a compound of agrarian socialism and 
Indo-American nationalism, Its aim is 
the unification of peasants, intellectuals, 
and industrial workers, and it probably 
represents the majority of Peruvians. 

Colombia 

/jT olombia is one of the most modern 
of the South American republics. 
Most of her population lives in the cool 
highlands, with only one-tenth occupy¬ 
ing the coastal plain and the tropical 
banks of the Orinoco. She is largely a 
white country, with small proportions 
of Indians and Negroes. 

Because of the range of her climate, 
her agricultural products vary from 
tropical fruits to corn and wheat. Her 
chief exports are coffee, in which she 



GATHERING COFKEE IN COLOMBIA 
The coffee berries are gathered by hand daily 
as they ripen. The pttlp is separated from the 
seeds either by drying the berries or, in mod¬ 
ern large scale production, by mechanical 
means, after which the seeds are dried and 
roasted. 

Wide Wot Id Photo 


ranks second to Brazil, and bananas. 
Her mountains are rich in mineral de¬ 
posits; she is the world leader in the 
production of platinum and emeralds. 
Gold is plentiful, and petroleum,waits 
for exploitation. 

Colombia has one of the best records 
in democracy of the Latin American 
countries. The taking of Panama from 
Colombia by the United States acted as 
an impetus to consolidate the country 
which had been torn by uprisings. From 
1903 to 1930 she was ably ruled by 
conservative elements who built up the 
stricken country. In 1930 she remained 
true to democratic ways when others of 
her neighbors were overturning their 
constitutional regimes. Since then she 
has had a succession of Liberal presi¬ 
dents who have separated Church from 
State, and put-into effect social legisla¬ 
tion of considerable benefit. She enjoys 
the luxury of a free press which does 
not hesitate to debate violently the is¬ 
sues of the day. 

In 1932 trouble flared between Peru 
and Colombia when Peruvian soldiers 
seized the town of Leticia which had 
been ceded to Colombia in 1922 as a 
means of access to the Amazon. The 
League of Nations assumed responsi¬ 
bility as mediator, and in the end Le¬ 
ticia was demilitarized and restored to 
Colombia. 

Although she has an old grudge 
against the United States because of 
Panama, relations between Colombia 
and the United States have steadily im¬ 
proved. In 1939 at the Conference of 
Lima, Colombia spoke up firmly in sup¬ 
port of the United States’ plea for Pan- 
American solidarity, 

Ecuador 

poorest by all odds of the South 
^ American countries, Ecuador, 
reaches from the tropical coastal plains 
to the cold mountains. Her population 
is mainly Indian and mixed breed, and 
her illiteracy is high. The majority of 
her people live from the land, weave 
their own cloth, and doctor themselves 
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according to ancient formulas. Her chief 
exports are cacao and coffee, but her 
exports seldom exceed 12 million dol¬ 
lars a year. She has mineral wealth 
which is not yet exploited, and little 
industry. 

Her government has been a continual 
dispute between conservatives and lib- 
• erals, the disputes being between rival 
factions rather than over fundamental 
ideas. She aims at a more democratic 
way, but until there is some agreement 
among the factions, or unless a strong 
personality emerges, there is little pos¬ 
sibility of progress in this direction. 

Venezuela 

gain a country of widely varying 
climate, Venezuela has Andean 
mountain lands, the rich valleys of the 
Orinoco, steaming jungle, and the hot 
coastal plain where lie most of her oil 
fields. Her people are mainly mixed 
race, with the same social cleavage that 
exists in the other Latin American 
states. And again, like many of her 
neighbors, the people live off the soil, 
while mineral wealth supports the na¬ 
tion. 

Oil is Venezuela’s chief product. 
British, Dutch, and American com¬ 
panies have invested over 400 million 
dollars in the Venezuelan oil fields, with 
the Americans accounting far about 
half. Venezuela was the chief gainer 
when Mexico expropriated her oil fields, 
and as a result die Venezuelan Govern¬ 
ment is the most prosperous in South 
America. She draws a royalty on all oil 
extracted, and thus has no need of for¬ 
eign loans or domestic income tax. The 
crude petroleum is shipped to the 
Netherlands West Indies island of 
Aruba where the largest refineries in 
the world process the oil for export. 

Although there are known reserves 
of gold, silver, copper, tin, and asphalt, 
these have scarcely been touched be¬ 
cause of the preoccupation with oil. 
She also exports coffee and cacao, al¬ 
though these account for but 4 per cent 
of her total exports. 



GENERAL JUAN VICENTE GOMEZ 

One of the most spectacular of South Ameri¬ 
can dictators, General Gomez ruled Venezu¬ 
ela from 19ns to 1135 Called “ The Wizard" 
while he lived, the people turned apainst him 
after his death, and named him "The Catfish.” 

Wtdr World 

Like most of the other Latin Ameri¬ 
can states, Venezuela’s political histoty 
during the nineteenth century was one 
of many dictatorships and constant 
revolution. The last and most spec¬ 
tacular of her dictators was Juan 
Vicente Gomez who ruled either as 
president or chief of the army from 
i 9°8-3S- He insisted upon scrupulous 
honesty from public administrators, 
while making sure that his pockets and 
those of his dose friends were well filled. 
He retained full title to the oil fields 
for the Venezuelan nation, but played 
off British interests against American to 
insure the best deal. He became the 
chief landowner, the chief industrialist, 
and held a monopoly on shipping. His 
people called him “The Wizard” until 
he died, when they looted his property, 
and the government seized some 35 
million dollars of his property. He kept 
the tightest kind of control on the press 
and on speech, and the prisons were 
full of political prisoners, there for an 
injudicious word. 
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When he died, the country for a time 
existed in chaos since most of the able 
administrators were exiled or dead. But 
in 1936 the former Minister of War, 
Eleazar Lopez Contreras became presi¬ 
dent by as fair an election as Venezuela 
had ever known. A moderate, he sought 
to reform the government along the lines 
of constitutional government. In 1936 
he promulgated a new constitution 
which limited the president's term to 
five years, reestablished state govern¬ 
ments, and strengthened the congress. 
He attempted to put into effect social 
reforms, but his achievements were 
limited by the necessity for dealing 
with men who had been reared in the 
traditions of Gdmez. At the end of his 
term, be relinquished office to his suc¬ 
cessor, Isaias Medina Angarita, another 
moderate. It appeared that Venezuela 
might be moving toward more demo¬ 
cratic ways, but in 1945, during the 
presidential election campaign, Romulo 
Betancourt seized the office. 

Venezuela considers the United States 
a good friend. Twice the United States 
has supported her against European 
nations, and in return she stands by 
the United States in Pan-American 
affairs. 

Central America 

ix republics fill the narrow neck 
of Central America. From north to 
south, they are Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama. Guatemala is largest by popu¬ 
lation and Salvador the smallest. With 
the exception of Costa Rica, the popu¬ 
lation is mostly Indian and mixed 
breed, but Costa Rica is conspicuous 
for the whiteness of her people. Most 
of the governments are dictatorships 
which keep the mass of the people in 
poverty and ignorance. Here again Cos¬ 
ta Rica is the exception, with a record 
of eighty years of democratic orderli¬ 
ness and a high standard of education 
and individual enterprise. 

Panama occupies a special place be¬ 
cause of the Canal. Officially she is in¬ 


dependent; actually the United States 
keeps plose control on her affairs. Be¬ 
cause most of her population lives di¬ 
rectly or indirectly from the Canal, it 
is difficult for patriotic Panamanians to 
justify independent action. But in 1939 
the United States made a new treaty 
with Panama which abrogated earlier 
guarantees of independence and wel- * 
corned her as a “joint partner in the 
defense of the Canal.” 

The countries of Central America are 
dependent upon agricultural products 
for their livelihood, and these are mainly 
bananas and coffee. In this connection 
the American United Fruit Company 
bears a peculiar position. It owns much 
of the land, buys most of the produce, 
has built railroads, hospitals, and ports, 
and pays a wage which is high by local 
standards. Historically it played a large 
part in the political life of the countries, 
but by now its hold is mainly economic. 

The Island Republics 

Tr AST op the Latin American repub- 
A* lies are the three island nations of 
Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Re¬ 
public. The latter two share the island 
of Hispaniola, and have a mixed his¬ 
tory of French and Spanish rule. The 
Dominican Republic occupies the east¬ 
ern two-thirds of the island, and is main¬ 
ly an agricultural country, with sugar, 
cacao, coffee, rice, corn, and tobacco its 
chief products. Although there is min¬ 
eral wealth, it has not been exploited. 
The United States Marines were in 
control from 1916-24, and presently the 
government is a dictatorship under Ra¬ 
fael Trujillo. Its form is that of a con¬ 
stitutional democracy, but its fact is 
complete dictatorship. Tiujillo has made 
progress in sanitation and education, 
and the United States indicates its con¬ 
tinuing interest by loans to further the 
modernization of the country. 

Haiti, with a similar history of dic¬ 
tatorships and revolution, was occupigd 
by American marines ‘ from 1914-34. 
Although the United States points to 
a record of improved conditions, the 
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THE PANAMA CANAL 

This view of the Miraflores Lock in the 
Panama Canal shows the electric cars which 
draw ships through the lock. 

Ewing Galloway 

occupation was bitterly resented by the 
Haitians. Again, Haiti is an agricul¬ 
tural country, with coffee its chief ex¬ 
port. Both nations are predominantly 
negro, with a small percentage of white 
citizens who control the governments, 
Cuba became a ward of the United 
States in 1898. For some time her status 
was pseudo-colonial, with the Platt 
Amendment giving the United States 
the right to intervene “for the preser¬ 
vation of Cuban independence, the 
maintenance of a government adequate 
for the protection of life, property, and 
individual liberty.” In 1934 the Amend¬ 
ment was repealed, and the United 
States has shown an increasingly “hands 
off” policy toward Cuba’s internal af¬ 
fairs, despite the fact that she still does 
not maintain domestic peace. Conspic¬ 
uous even among Latin American dic¬ 
tators for his cruelty and peculations 
was Gerardo Machado who ruled from 
1925 to 1933. When he was forced to 
flee in 1933, the army took control un¬ 
der Fulgencio Batista who was duly 
elected president in 1940. He made 
some show of democratic reform, and 
promulgated a new constitution which 
provided that the president’s term 
should be four years. In accordance 
therewith, he surrendered office in 1940 
to the newly elected president, Ramon 
Grau San Martin, 


Cuba’s major product is sugar, and 
she is the laigest producer of cane sugar 
in the woild. The United States is her 
chief market , and the amount to be xm- 
pox ted is regulated by quota from Wash¬ 
ington. Her second export crop is 
tobacco, and she also has considerable 
mineral wealth. Trade relations with the 
United States are very dose. A recip¬ 
rocal treaty, first signed in 1903, and 
broadened in 1934, gives preferential 
treatment to the products of the two 
countries. 


Participation in World Affairs 

\Y\ hile it is usual to think of the 
zz? western hemisphere in terms of a 
self-contained unit, the fact is that 
Latin America is closer by geography 
.and heritage to Europe than to the 
United States. It is 4,770 miles from 
New York to Rio de Janeiro; it is hut 
1,600 miles from Natal to Dakar on the_ 
west coast of Africa. Culturally, the 
ties are to Europe—to Spain, and to 
Portugal, in the case of Brazil. The 
wealthy aristocracy of Latin America 
have always sent their children to be 
educated in Europe, and for most of 
them Paris was the center of intellec¬ 
tual life. 

So far as world affairs are concerned, 
the countries of Latin America were 
for most of the nineteenth century re¬ 
garded as children, not entitled to a 



A CUBAN SUGAR MILL 

Ox-drawn carts bnng the cane to the mUI 
for processing; 

Ewing GaHorny 
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place in the councils of state. Only 
Mexico, of the Latin American coun¬ 
tries, attended the first Hague Con¬ 
ference in 1899. At the second confer¬ 
ence in 1907, all but two attended. But 
it was not until World War I that these 
countries began to take their places in 
international affairs. Brazil, Cuba, Cos¬ 
ta Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Panama declared war 
on the Central Powers, and Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay severed 
diplomatic relations with the Central 
Powers. All except Costa Rica, whose 
government had not been recognized by 
the Allies, attended the Peace Confer¬ 
ence. All except Ecuador became mem¬ 
bers of the League of Nations by vir¬ 
tue of ratifying the Treaty of Versailles. 
Of the seven remaining neutrals, all but 
Mexico were invited to enter the League 
by acceding to its Covenant within two 
months of its taking force. Mexico was 
not invited, mainly because her govern¬ 
ment had not been recognized by the 
majority of the Allies, but also because 
her position during the war had been 
anomalous. She purported to be greatly 
offended by the omission, and refused to 
apply for admission, only entering by 
the express invitation of the Assembly 
in 1931. 

There is little doubt that many of 
the Latin American states saw in the 
League of Nations a means of bringing 
their special interests to the attention 
of the rest of the world. It is also true 
that this was the period of greatest mis¬ 
trust toward the United States, and the 
League offered an alternative. Argentina 
was the first of the Latin American 
states to absent herself from the League 
because her ideas for the amendment of 
the Covenant did not receive the atten¬ 
tion she thought proper. But it is prob¬ 
ably true that her motive was rather 
jealousy of Brazil’s position at Geneva, 
because she did not rejoin until after 
Brazil’s withdrawal in 1926. Peru with¬ 
drew in 1921 and Bolivia in 1922 be¬ 
cause the League refused to review their 
long-standing dispute with Chile over 


Tacna-Arica. The question was finally 
settled by a commission headed by the 
United States. 

Even though interest in the League 
waned as it became increasingly in¬ 
volved in purely European matters, 
Latin America controlled three seats on 
the Council, and had a sometimes de¬ 
cisive voice in League affairs. The 
aloofness of the United States from the 
League often proved embarrassing to 
the other members of the Pan-American 
Union, and the Pan-American Union it¬ 
self was looked upon by many outside 
nations as a rival to the League. But on 
the whole the Latin American countries 
supported the machinery of the League 
in a manner which demonstrated their 
increasing political stature. 

Axis Infiltration 

JT atin America with its vast unex- 
** ploited resources and open spaces, 
was ripe for the empire-building aims 
of the Germans and Italians. Like the 
rest of the new world, Latin America 
has a history of over a hundred years of 
German immigration. Argentina in 1941 
had a population of some quarter of a 
million of first, second, and third gen¬ 
eration Germans; Brazil approached a 
million; Chile had approximately a 
hundred thousand; and the other coun¬ 
tries had similar proportions. While 
there were also considerable numbers of 
Italian immigrants, they tended to enter 
more into the life of the country and 
become assimilated, while the Germans 
have maintained their national identity. 

On the economic side, Germany built 
up her position at the expense of Great 
Britain and the United States. Germany 
was vitally in need of the meat and 
agricultural products which Latin 
America had to sell, and was able to 
sell in return the manufactured goods 
which Latin America did not produce, 
herself. By the outbreak of World War 
II, Germany was Argentina’s best mar¬ 
ket. While Germany never outstripped 
the United States as a market for Bra¬ 
zilian goods, by 1939 Brazil was buying 
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more from Germany than from the 
United States. And the same trend was 
true for most of Latin America. 

Ideologically, there was a certain 
sympathy on the part of the ruling 
classes of Latin America to the fascism 
of Hitler. Many of them belonged to 
the old aristocracy which felt it had 
been despoiled of its property and ves¬ 
ted rights by the democratic trends of 
the various countries. A political phi¬ 
losophy which spoke of a master race 
and organized the machinery of state 
for the benefit of that master race made 
considerable impression. Thus the 
agents of Hitler Germany were able to 
find tools among the educated and often 
wealthy aristocracy. 

The history of mistrust toward the 
United States also helped to tip the 
balance in Germany’s favor. Although 
the United States spoke of democracy, 
her neighbors felt that she had demon¬ 
strated interference, if not imperialistic 
tendencies. She was a competitor with 
many of the countries in the world mar¬ 
ket for agricultural products, and was 
unable to illustrate her talk of coopera¬ 
tion by participation in the field most 
interesting to Latin America. 

German capital was responsible for 
the early development of South Ameri¬ 
ca’s aviation network. Condor in Brazil 
and Argentina, SCADTA in Colombia, 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano in Bolivia, and 
many smaller lines were responsible for 
drawing the cities of South America 
closer to each other and to Europe. The 
Italians had an air line in Brazil and 
an airplane factory in Peru. But with 
the rapid expansion, of Pan-American 
Airways after 1927, Germany’s lead 
was soon cut. By the time war came 
the Latin American companies were able 
to cancel their German and Italian con¬ 
tracts and depend upon the American 
airline. 

Argentina may be taken as a typical 
case of Hitler’s effort to build an Axis 
empire in South America. What was 
true there was true to a greater'or lesser 
extent in the other countries. Germany 


courted assiduously in the commercial 
field where the United States made only 
half-hearted approaches. And Germany, 
with her well organized Nazi party 
machine, was in a position to put the 
same machine to work in Latin America. 
The German campaign was centered 
officially in the Embassy, which in Ar¬ 
gentina was the largest foreign mission. 
The Gestapo was present; the Argentine 
Government at least tacitly admitted its 
existence. The same appeal of master- 
race which worked in Germany served 
in Argentina to bring the Germans to¬ 
gether into Hitler organizations. Ger- 



THE GRAF ZEPPELIN MOORED AT 
RECIPE 

From 1930 to 1936 the 'German dirigible 
“Graf Zeppelin" pi&de summer passenger 
trips from Germany to Recife in Brazil, a 
non-stop Bight of 5,000 miles. 

Wide World 

man propaganda was astute and all- 
persuasive. Germany used the press, the 
radio, movies, and pamphlets to spread 
the doctrines of Nazi ideology. Even 
more important were the establishment 
of German schools, often far superior 
to native schools, where the German lan¬ 
guage was used and German ideals kept 
before the children. The drive for trade 
was tireless and passed up no oppor¬ 
tunities to penetrate every conceivable 
corner of the market. No town was too 
small or too remote to escape the agents 
of German commerce. Trade was by 
barter, goods being paid for by special 
marks which could only be used to pur¬ 
chase German goods. 

In most of the countries German 
penetration did not make effective prog- 
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ress. It was a serious problem, but it 
was largely overcome by the fiercely 
nationalistic tendencies of most of the 
local dictators which effectively pre¬ 
vented wholehearted cooperation by 
their supporters. Many of the Latin 
American countiies outlawed political 
parties which had foreign support or 
owed foreign allegiance, and when the 
war came Latin America lined up with 
the Allies. 

The Growth of Pan-Americanism 

an-Akericanism as an ideal was 
conceived early in the nineteenth 
century by Francisco Miranda, Vene¬ 
zuelan officer who proposed a confed¬ 
eration against Spain of all the countries 
from Canada to Cape Horn. In 1826 



SIMON BOLIVAR, LIBERATOR OP 
LATIN AMERICA 


Leader of the revolution which freed the 
present countries of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Panama, Peru, and Bolivia from 
Spanish rule, Simon Bolivar was born in 
Caracas July 24, 1783 and died in 1830. He 
was the founder'of Greater Colombia, and 
dictator-president of Bolivia, which was 
named after him. 

Press Association Inc. 


the first Pan-American Congress, which 
had been called by Simon Bolivar, met 
in Panama. Colombia, Guatemala, Peru, 
and Mexico sent representatives. Al¬ 
though the United States had been 
invited, her delegates were delayed by 
Congressional indecision. 

The United States was not invited 
to the Congress of Lima in 1847 because 
she was involved in the Mexican War. 
In 1856 a meeting of representatives 
of Chile, Ecuador, and Peru met at 
Santiago to promote the union of the 
Latin American nations and to censure 
the United States for her intervention 
in Nicaragua. And as late as 1864 the 
United States was not invited to a 
meeting at Lima which had been called 
by Peru to consider the formation of a 
Latin American union of states. 

Then in May, 1888, the United States 
invited the Latin American countries to 
a conference in Washington, which sub¬ 
sequently became known as the First 
Pan-American Conference. All the 
countries except the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic accepted the invitation. The meeting 
lasted from October 2, 1889, to April 
19, 1890, and made recommendations 
for compulsory arbitration of intra¬ 
hemisphere disputes; trade reciprocity, 
including customs and duty regulations; 
unrestricted navigation of rivers; ex¬ 
tradition of criminals; such far-sighted 
ideas as a common system of weights 
and measures, a monetary union and 
reciprocal arrangements on patents and 
trademarks; and an intercontinental 
railroad. The recommendations of the 
Conference met little response from 
the governments concerned, and on the 
whole its efforts were nullified by the 
failure of the governments to ratify 
the action taken by their delegates. The 
only lasting result was the establishment 
of the International Bureau of Ameri¬ 
can Republics which was to develop 
into the present Pan-American Union. 

The Second International Conference 
of the American States was held at 
Mexico City in 1901-1902, and the par¬ 
ticipating nations recommended adher- 
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ence to the Hague Conventions of 1899 
for voluntary arbitration of interna¬ 
tional disputes. The Third Conference 
•was held at Rio de Janeiro in 1906. At 
the Fourth, which met in Buenos Aires 
in 1910, the name of the International 
Bureau was changed to the Bureau of 
Pan-American Union. That same year 
the Pan-American Union building, 
erected mainly with funds donated by 
Andrew Carnegie, was dedicated in 
Washington. The Pan-American Un¬ 
ion’s chief functions were to be to 
prepare and distribute commercial re¬ 
ports, compile information regarding 
treaties and legislation, and to prepare 
questions to be discussed at Pan-Ameri¬ 
can Congresses. 

Role 0} the United States. In spite 
of the apparent growth of Pan-American 
unity, there was still considerable mis¬ 
trust of the motives of the United States 
on the part of the Latin American re¬ 
publics. The United States had fought 
Mexico and taken a good piece of her 
territory. The Spanish-American War 
gave her Puerto Rico and Cuba, where 
she imposed upon the newly created 
republic the so-called Platt Amendment 
which became part of the constitution 
of Cuba. This was interpreted by most 
of the Latin American countries as an 
infringement on Cuba’s sovereignty. 

The Monroe Doctrine had bred much 
ill feeling in the western hemisphere. 
Through the years various corollaries 
had been added which changed its basic 
principles from the exclusion of Eu¬ 
ropean colonization and intervention 
into a positive obligation on the part 
of the United States to exercise an in¬ 
ternational police power on the Ameri¬ 
can continent to preserve order and to 
prevent intervention by an outside 
power. In following out this principle, 
the United States sent marines to 
Nicaragua, Vera Cruz, Haiti, the Do¬ 
minican Republic, and General Pershing 
led a punitive expedition to Mexico in 
19x6. 

Inter-War Conferences. It was not 
until 1923 that the Fifth Pan-American 



THE PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Built largely bv funds donated by Andrew 
Carnegie, the building of the Pan-American 
Union m . Washington is one of the most 
beautiful of the capital’s buildings. 
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Congress met at Santiago, Chile. Bo¬ 
livia, Mexico, and Peru did not send 
delegates. Uruguay proposed that the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine be 
adopted by all the American states, a 
proposal which did not meet with the 
approval of the United States delegates. 
However, four conventions were com¬ 
pleted and signed, dealing with inter¬ 
national disputes, trademarks, nomen¬ 
clature of merchandise in common trade, 
and the publicizing of customs docu¬ 
ments. 

The Sixth Conference, held at Ha¬ 
vana in 1928, was attended by President 
Coolidge and Secretary of State Hughes. 
Its main work was the consideration of 
piojects for the codification of public 
and private international law. Sub¬ 
sequent to the meeting, agreements for 
international conciliation and arbitra¬ 
tion were undertaken. 

Latin American affairs began to im¬ 
prove in 1928 when Dwight Morrow, 
the United States Ambassador to Mex¬ 
ico, was able to compromise the oil dis¬ 
pute successfully. President Hoover re¬ 
called the marines from Haiti, and the 
stage was set for the Seventh Pan- 
American Conference which was held at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. During 
its course the resentment of Latin 
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America for North American interfer¬ 
ence came to a head in a resolution 
adopted by the Conference which stated 
that “No state has the right to inter¬ 
vene in the internal or external affairs 
of another.” The new trend in the 
United States’ foreign policy was ex¬ 
pressed by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull as allowing the Latin American 
states to settle their own problems in 
their own way and acting, in the words 
of President Roosevelt, merely as a 
“good neighbor” when her assistance 
was desired. To further implement the 
United States’ intentions of good will, 
Secretary Hull signed the Peace Pact 
sponsored by Carlos Saavedra Lamas, 
the Argentine Foreign Minister. Ar¬ 
gentina had refused to Sign the 1928 
Kellogg-Briand Pact and had abstained 
from both the Inter-American Concilia¬ 
tion Convention of 1929 and the Inter- 
American Arbitration Treaty. Just 
before the Montevideo Conference met, 
Lamas had undertaken an anti-war pact 
of his own—the Argentine Anti-War 
Pact—which had been signed by Brazil, 
Chile and Paraguay. What might have 
been a difficult international situation 
was saved by Hull’s neat diplomatic 
move. In return, Argentina ratified the 
earlier agreements. 



PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN 
BUENOS AIRES 

In Buenos Aires to make the opening 
speech at the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace in December, 
1936, President Roosevelt pays a formal call 
on President Jus to of Argentina. 

Wide World Photo 


In further pursuit of the “good neigh- 
bor” policy, the Platt Amendment was 
abrogated in 1934, the United States 
Marines were withdrawn from Haiti, 
and in 1936 the United States relin¬ 
quished the right to intervene in Pana¬ 
ma’s internal affairs. Reciprocal trade 
treaties were made with Brazil, Colom¬ 
bia, Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua. 

In January, 1936, President Roose¬ 
velt organized the Inter-American Con¬ 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace 
which met in Buenos Aires in December 
of that year. The most important re¬ 
sults were provisions for a collective 
security convention, providing for ob¬ 
ligatory consultation whenever peace is 
menaced from any direction; a neutral¬ 
ity convention whereby if wax breaks 
out between any two countries all the 
others are to adopt a common attitude 
as neutrals; a new non-intervention pro¬ 
tocol; and a new declaration of soli¬ 
darity and cooperation for the Amer¬ 
ican republics. 

Agreements were also made to con¬ 
sider arms and credit embargoes. Ar¬ 
gentina made a reservation, exempting 
from embargo foodstuffs and raw ma¬ 
terials for civilian populations. Other 
items brought up at this conference 
included plans to accelerate the build¬ 
ing of a Pan-American highway from 
Texas to Buneos Aires, and a project 
to survey the possibilities of a Carib¬ 
bean ferry service. 

Cooperation in World War II. By the 
time of the Eighth Conference, held at 
Lima in 1938, war clouds were gather¬ 
ing over Europe. The members of the 
Pan-American Union declared their 
solidarity in the famous Declaration of 
Lima which stipulated that in the event 
of any threat to the peace of the Amer¬ 
icas, whether this threat arose from 
events occurring inside or outside the 
continent, the American Republics 
would consult together through the 
medium of their ministers of Foreign 
Affairs to determine the measures that 
should be taken. 
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Accordingly, immediately after the 
outbreak of World War II, the Foreign 
Ministers met at Panama on September 
23, 1939, and drafted the Declaration 
of Panama which established a safety 
zone around the Americas. Expanding 
the internationally recognized three- 
mile limit of territorial waters, the 
Declaration extended the zone to an 
average depth of 300 miles, and off the 
east coast of Mexico 1,250 miles offshore. 

A second meeting of the Foreign Min¬ 
isters took place in Havana in July, 
1940. Since France had fallen and Brit¬ 
ain seemed in imminent danger of in¬ 
vasion, the major problem before the 
meeting was the status of European pos¬ 
sessions in the Caribbean and in South 
America. Cordell Hull declared that in 
the event the French island of Mar¬ 
tinique or any other possession of a 
defeated European power should be en¬ 
dangered by the Axis, an inter-American 
trusteeship should be established at 
once, and “the region should be restored 
to its original sovereign or be declared 
independent when able to establish and 
maintain self-government.” After a 
four-day deadlock because of the op¬ 
position of Argentina, the Conference 
approved this Act of Havana. It was 
further agreed that should an emergency 
arise, any of the individual republics 
could act in its own defense. Legal ma¬ 
chinery was set up for governing any 
colonial possession attacked by the Axis, 
and the conference then proceeded with 
economic and financial questions. Agen¬ 
cies were organized or expanded to de¬ 
velop markets and trade, even to the 
storage, financing, and marketing of 
surplus products. 

In September, 1940, the United 
States offered the American republics 
the facilities of the Caribbean ports and 
air bases she had leased from Great 
Britain. In return, the United States 
received the use of naval and air bases 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of 
South America. One of the most im¬ 
portant was the Galapagos Islands 
which belong to Ecuador and which are 


valuable as an outpost for the defense 
of the Panama Canal. In return, Ecua¬ 
dor received a loan from the Export- 
Import Bank in Washington, the funds 
to be devoted to the improvement of 
Ecuador’s roads and other facilities. 

Following the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, a third meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers took place in Rio de 
Janeiro in January, 1942. After some 
diplomatic maneuvering, a recom¬ 
mendation was adopted that all of the 
American republics sever diplomatic re¬ 
lations with the aggressor nations. 
Argentina and Chile were reluctant to 
agree, but eventually did. In addition, 
other measures were taken, designed to 
provide for the defense of the hemi¬ 
sphere and to break existing ties with 
the Axis. 

Mexico was the first of the Latin 
American countries to declare war on 
the Axis, following the United States’ 
entry into the war. Thus the nation 
which had some of the bitterest conflicts 
with the United States was the first to 
declare her support. 

The "War Record 

ven before the United States en¬ 
tered the war, the Latin American 
countries demonstrated their support of 
the Allies. As early as 1938, Argentine 
students protested a plebiscite on the 
German-Austrian Anschluss which was 
held by German residents. Within a 
short time an effort was made by the 
government to close the German schools, 
and it seemed that Argentina was fol¬ 
lowing the democratic line. But when 
the United States entered the war, 
Castillo was in control of the govern¬ 
ment. His sympathies were definitely 
pio-Axis, and it was not until his over¬ 
throw that Argentina severed diplo¬ 
matic relations with the Axis in 1944, 
and declared war in March, 1945. 

Mexico and Brazil played a much 
more active part in the war. Mexico 
declared war in May, 1942, and Brazil 
in August of the same year. Joint de¬ 
fense boards were setup with both coun- 
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tries, and the United States used air 
and naval bases in Brazil. Brazil as¬ 
sumed her share of the anti-Axis patrol 
of the South Atlantic during the war 
and sent an expeditionary force to Italy. 
Mexico had five companies of soldiers 
in the field with the Allies. 

One by one, all .of the Latin Amer¬ 
ican countries severed diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with the Axis and declared war. 
The Central American and island re¬ 
publics were first, entering the war in 
December, 1941. Bolivia declared war 
in April, 1943; Colombia in November, 
1943. Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
Venezuela, and Uruguay waited until 
’February, 1945. 

Notwithstanding the slowness of the 
actual entry into war, the nations of 
Latin America showed an early desire 
to cooperate in hemisphere defense. 
Lend-lease agreements were signed with 
some fifteen of the republics under 
which military materiel was made avail¬ 
able for local defense. The United States 
sent air and naval missions to many of 
the countries, and an Inter-American 
Defense Board was convened at Wash¬ 
ington in rp42 to study and recommend • 
measures necessary for the defense of 
the hemisphere. 

Economic Consequences of the War 

he war naturally cut off Latin 
America’s markets in Germany, 
first by the effectiveness of the British 
blockade, and eventually by Latin 
America’s entry into the war on the 
side of the United States. The American 
nations looked to the United States for 
financial and economic aid during the 
war, and indeed the United States was 
glad to obtain from them many com¬ 
modities which were no longer available 
from the rest of the world. 


At the meeting of the foreign minis¬ 
ters in Panama in 1938, there had been 
set up the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee which 
was devised to reduce the economic con¬ 
sequences of the war. At the third meet¬ 
ing of the ministers in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1942 an elaborate economic scheme 
was set up which aimed at full coopera¬ 
tion during the war and afterward. 
Meantime, the United States had signed 
reciprocal trade agreements with most 
of the countries of Latin America, and 
was beginning to study how she might 
aid Latin America in the development 
of additional products for which the 
United States would be the market. 

It is interesting to note that during 
the war the United States Army and 
Navy Munitions Board listed fourteen 
strategic materials upon which strict 
controls were necessary. Of these only 
silk is not produced in Latin America— 
and synthetic fabrics will probably do 
away with dependence on Japan for this 
commodity. All the rest of the list- 
antimony, chromium, coconut shell 
char, manganese, manila fiber, mercury, 
mica, nickel, quartz, quinine, rubber, 
tin, and tungsten—is to be had from 
Latin America, and with proper de¬ 
velopment she can probably produce all 
the United States requires. And the in¬ 
creasing industrialization of Latin 
America will eventually give her new 
outlets for much of her produce which 
must presently be marketed in a raw 
state. The disruption of the normal 
sources of the world’s food following 
the war has given Latin America an un¬ 
precedented market for her agricultural 
products. Politically, she is still plagued 
by immaturity, but she seems well on 
the road to enlightened democracy and 
national self-respect. 
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DICTATORSHIPS IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 


our of the largest nations of the 
world tried to solve their prob¬ 
lems during the period between 
the two world wars by embarking on 
revolutionary authoritarian programs. 
One of them was Russia, whose experi¬ 
ment in socialism endures. The aggres¬ 
sive regimes developed by the other 
three—Germany, Japan, and Italy— 
were crushed in World War II. 

The expansionist programs of all four 
were born out of World War I. All four 
became powerful by applying the tech¬ 
niques and psychology of war to peace¬ 
time. All four considered themselves 
have-not states, and they considered the 
democracies, with their high national 
incomes and vast industrial develop¬ 
ment, as natural opponents. All four 
made moves to cut themselves off from 
their past theories of government and 
used novel, rapid, and brutal methods 
to reach their objectives. 

The Soviet Union > 

r iE imperial regime in Russia fell on 
March 12,1917 after regiments of 
the Petrograd garrison refused to fire on 
rioters in the working-class quarters. 
This revolution was spontaneous and 
unplanned, being the collapse of a po¬ 
litical organism that had proved unable 
to wage war effectively or to provide for 
the needs of the civilian population. The 
provisional government which was 
formed under Prince Lvov declared it¬ 
self in favor of complete amnesty for 
political and religious offenses, and de¬ 
creed freedom of speech, the press, 
assembly, strikes, and trade union asso¬ 
ciations. All religious, class, and nation¬ 
ality discriminations were abolished. 
Details of the future form of govern¬ 
ment were left to a constituent assem¬ 


bly which was to be chosen by general 
equal suffrage. 

The fall of czarism unloosed in R ussia 
forces of class conflict and social up¬ 
heaval that could not be pacified by 
invoking the formulas of parliamentary 
liberalism. The desire of the exhausted 
and embittered soldiers for peace at 
almost any price, the land hunger of the 
peasants who were the most numerous 
class in the population, and the hos¬ 
tility of the industrial workers to the 
system of private ownership of fac¬ 
tories—all these elements fused into the 
mightiest social revolution of modem 
times. 

The man who led this revolution to 
victory was Vladimir Ilyitch Lenin who 
had been head of the Bolshevik party— 
the more extreme wing of the Russian 
Social Democratic Party. Living in exile 
in Switzerland, Lenin was passionately 
committed to the idea that the world 
war between nations should be trans¬ 
formed into qivil war between the 
workers and capitalists in each country. 
When he returned to Russia in April, 
1917, he rallied the members of his own 
party and more and more of the Rus¬ 
sian masses around an extremist pro¬ 
gram of repudiating the Provisional 
Government; establishing a republic of 
workers, farm laborers, and peasant 
deputies; and refusing support to the 
war as a struggle of competing imperial¬ 
isms. Lenin was inclined to overestimate 
the possibilities of social revolution in 
foreign countries. But he proved a 
superb practical revolutionary-leader 
for Russia, quick to grasp possibilities 
of revolutionary advance that some¬ 
times frightened his less daring asso¬ 
ciates, and flexible enough to retreat 
when circumstances demanded. 
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A disciple of Marx, Lenin was a revolutionist from his youth, and 
in 1894 was exiled to Siberia for Marxist agitation. In 1917 he 
was called back to Russia by the revolution and became its leader 
and inspiration. After his death in 1924 his tomb became a shrine 
for the people of the Soviet Union. 


Throughout the 
summer and autumn 
of 1917 the sweep of 
revolution proceeded 
on an ever widening 
scale. The Provision¬ 
al Government was 
quite unable to stem 
the tide of upheaval. 

Prince Lvov was suc¬ 
ceeded by the Social¬ 
ist Revolutionary, 

Alexander Kerensky. 

Disorders culminat¬ 
ed in the July revolt 
of the radical Petro- 
grad factory workers 
and the sailors from 
the naval base at 
Kronstadt. The Min¬ 
istry of Ju&tice 
produced documents 
purporting to prove 
that the Bolsheviks 
were German agents, and Lenin was 
forced to go into hiding. But the funda¬ 
mental forces that were pushing the 
revolutionary movement to the Left 
remained. The most important soviets 
(councils of representatives elected 
from factories and offices, supplemented 
by representatives of revolutionary 
parties) in the two largest cities, Fetro- 
grad and Moscow, slipped out of the 
control of the moderates and elected 
Bolshevik presidents. The choice in 
Petrograd fell on Leon Trotsky, a popu¬ 
lar orator and an energetic organizer. 

With the Kerensky government be¬ 
coming weaker from day to day, the 
time was ripe for a bold attempt to seize 
power. Lenin, from his hiding place in 
Finland, pressed for a swift strike which 
was timed to coincide with the meeting 
of the Second All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, in Petrograd, on November 8. 
There was a Bolshevik majority of dele¬ 
gates at this Congress, so that it was 
prepared to ratify the program of set¬ 
ting up a Soviet Republic. The over¬ 
throw of the Provisional Government in 
Petrograd was accomplished with little 


resistance or bloodshed. Kerensky es¬ 
caped from the city in disguise and sub¬ 
sequently disappeared from the Russian 
political scene altogether. 

There was much heavier fighting in 
some of the other cities, but the country 
generally accepted the lead of the 
capital. A nationalist regime, with its 
representative organ in the Rada, or 
Council* took over power in Kiev and 
claimed authority over the Ukraine. 

The Russian Socialist Federated So¬ 
viet Republic hastened to consolidate 
its appeal to the people* by issuing de¬ 
crees abolishing private property in 
land, calling for an immediate demo¬ 
cratic peace, and establishing a-system 
of workers’ control in the factories. The 
decree on land provided for confiscation 
of the land formerly belonging to the 
large landowners, the crown, and the 
church, and' for distribution among 
the peasants according to pf 

their families. Subsequent decrees pro¬ 
vided for separation of church and 
state, for the withdrawal of goyenufl^ftt 
support from the church, and for the na¬ 
tionalization of banks and the stoppage 
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of allpaymentsof dividends and inteiest. 
Under the pressure of civil war and 
foreign intervention, practically every 
form of economic enterprise, including 
foreign trade, was nationalized m 1918. 
A system of requisitioning the peasants’ 
surplus grain and other foodstuffs was 
introduced and remained in force until 
the introduction of the New Economic 
Policy in 1921, 

Foreign Intervention 

tflr'HE increasingly radical trend of 
^ the Russian Revolution excited dis¬ 
may among the Allied powers Such 
measures of the new Soviet regime as 
an appeal to the Moslems of the East 
to “throw off the robbers and enslavers 
of their countries,” an appropriation 
of two million rubles “for the needs of 
the revolutionary Internationalist 
movement,” and the formal repudiation 
of Russia’s entire foreign debt did not 
make a favorable impression. No for¬ 
eign government was willing to grant 
formal recognition to the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, but relations with the Allies 
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Trotsky addresses the assembly at the cele¬ 
bration of the fourth anniversary of the Bol¬ 
shevist Revolution during the sessions of the 
Third International m Moscow m 1922. 
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CHANGING WORLD 

represented a secondary problem for 
Soviet diplomacy after the Revolution, 
The first concern was to redeem the 
promise of peace which had played a 
considerable part in bringing the Bol¬ 
sheviks into power. 

The Soviet Government issued in¬ 
vitations to general armistice and peace 
negotiations which weie ignored by the 
Allies but accepted by the Central 
Powers. An armistice was established 
and the first session of the Soviet and 
German-Austrian peace delegations was 
held in the Polish town of Brest-Litovsk 
on December 22, 19x7. A battle of wits 
ensued between the Germans who 
wished to wind up the war in the east 
in preparation for the spring offensives 
in the west and Leon Trotsky, head of 
the Russian delegation, who wished to 
use the conference as a forum from 
which to launch revolutionary appeals 
to the workers of Germany and Austria. 
On February 10, 1918 Trotsky an¬ 
nounced that Russia'would withdraw 
from the war but would not sign the 
peace. As a result, German troops ad¬ 
vanced into Russia; there was no seri¬ 
ous resistance, and the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment was obliged to accept even harsher 
terms than had been offered the first 
time. Russia, gave up Poland and the 
Baltic states. Germany supported the 
Ukrainian nationalist government, and 
the conservative government in the Don 
Cossack territory east of the Ukraine, 
and sent military missions as far as the 
Caucasus. But with Germany’s defeat, 
her whole program of eastward expan¬ 
sion and annexation crumbled. 

Despite the ending of the war with 
Germany, the sentiment of the Allied 
governments toward the Soviet regime 
was far from friendly, and a state of 
intervention and undeclared war per¬ 
sisted for several years. A small force 
of British marines landed at Murmansk 
on March 5, 1918 to protect the port 
and supplies from possible German at¬ 
tack. Open conflict soon broke out with 
the Soviets in this part of Russia. Much 
more important was the clash between 
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the Czechoslovak Corps and the Soviet 
authorities in May of the same year. 
This unit, composed of Czechs and 
Slovaks who had voluntarily sur¬ 
rendered and then enlisted in the Rus¬ 
sian Army, was being transported across 
Siberia to join the Allied forces on the 
western front. A widespread revolt 
against Soviet rule was brewing in the 
regions of the Volga and Siberia where 
the Communists (as the Bolsheviks were 
now calling themselves) were still weak 
and imperfectly consolidated. The 
Czechs seized important railway junc¬ 
tions and formed a nucleus around 
which anti-Soviet forces rallied. 

The success of the Czechs stimulated 
a more ambitious effort at foreign inter¬ 
vention in August, 1918. American and 
Japanese troops occupied Vladivostok 
while an Anglo-American force took 
over Archangel. A small British force 
appeared in the Caucasian oil center of 
Baku. While the Allied ventures in in¬ 
tervention were officially motivated by 
military considerations and by the de¬ 
sire to safeguard stocks of war material 
which had piled up in Russian ports, 
the intervention did not cease with the 
downfall of Germany. Fear of commu¬ 
nism as an infectious revolutionary 
force; resentment of the wholesale con¬ 
fiscation of foreign property; and a lack 
of unity in Allied councils—all help to 
explain the continuation of interven¬ 
tion. 

France was implacably intervention¬ 
ist. President Wilson was opposed to 
prolonged intervention and was respon¬ 
sible for two abortive attempts to reach 
a peaceful settlement of the Russian 
question. British policy was less inflex¬ 
ibly anti-Bolshevik than the French, but 
more actively interventionist than the 
American. At no time did the Allied in¬ 
tervention involve a large-scale invasion 
of Russia. Labor in all the Allied coun¬ 
tries was critical of the policy of inter¬ 
vention, and there was strong sentiment 
for bringing the soldiers home. The 
French left in April, and the British 
and Americans were gone by September, 


1919. The Japanese lingered in Siberia 
until 1922, when they too withdrew. 

Intervention failed for several 
reasons. Russia’s vast size made it im¬ 
pregnable to conquest and occupation 
except by far larger forces than the 
Allies, were able or willing to employ. 
There was no unified political or mili¬ 
tary plan directing their sporadic des¬ 
cents on Russian ports. Intervention 
was based on the false premise that 
there was little or no genuine strength 
behind the Soviet regime. 

The Revolutionary Offensive 

0 the armed intervention of the 
Allied powers, the Soviet regime 
opposed a revolutionary offensive of its 
own—an attempt to promote Commu¬ 
nist revolutions all over the world. The 
collapse of German military power and 
the breakup of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire left a vast area in central and 
eastern Europe without any strong or 
stable government. Much of this area 
had been ravaged by years of war; the 
people were cold and hungry. Condi¬ 
tions for revolutionary infiltration could 
scarcely have been better. One of the 
first consequences of German capitula¬ 
tion was a westward penetration of 
Soviet forces into the Baltic provinces 
and Poland. A Soviet regime was pro¬ 
claimed in Munich on April 7, 1919 
which lasted until the end of the month. 
The chaotic conditions which prevailed 
in Hungary led to the establishment of 
a Hungarian Soviet Republic on March 
x, 1919. There were scores of little dis¬ 
turbances in Germany, and even the 
victorious and neutral countries experi¬ 
enced strikes and other symptoms of un¬ 
rest. 

The Soviet regime welcomed these 
manifestations of revolutionary spirit 
in other lands and did what it could to 
organize, promote, and encourage them. 
The Second Congress of the Communist 
International which met in Moscow in 
July and August, 1920 toot place in an 
atmosphere of great revolutionary 
fervor. A good deal of attention at the 
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Congress was centered on the best 
means of stirring up rebellions in Asiatic 
colonial countries. A question of strat¬ 
egy that later acquired a good deal of 
practical importance in Soviet-Cbinese 
relations concerned the attitude of Com¬ 
munist parties toward “bourgeois dem¬ 
ocratic nationalist movements” in 
colonial countries. It was decided that 
such movements should be supported as 
long as they were directed against for¬ 
eign imperialist rule. 

The Congress also adopted a set of 
twenty-one conditions for membership 
in the Communist International, and 
imposed on that organization the cen¬ 
tralized and rigidly disciplined structure 
of the Russian Communist Party. These 
conditions were phrased in such manner 
as to bar moderate Socialists from-mem¬ 
bership. A Congress of the Peoples of 
the East was held in September, at 
which the delegates vowed a holy war 
against imperialism. But no spectacular 
concrete developments followed these 
fiery congresses. The defeat of the Red 
Army on the outskirts of Warsaw 
marked the end of the dubious experi¬ 
ment of spreading communism in Eu¬ 
rope with the aid of military force. 
Communist parties established them¬ 
selves in most European countries, but 
the spontaneous impulse of the workers 
to rebel was clearly declining. 

The time had come for the inaugura¬ 
tion of a new phase in Soviet foreign re¬ 
lations. The conclusion of peace treaties 
and informal agreements with foreign 
governments helped to ease the strain in 
Soviet foreign relations. In 1920 peace 
treaties were signed with Estonia, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Finland. The 
signing of a trade agreement with Great 
Britain in March, 1921, and the conclu¬ 
sion of the peace treaty with Poland in 
the'same month represented a further 
advance toward the coexistence of the 
Soviet Union and “capitalist” foreign 
powers. At the same time Lenin’s an¬ 
nouncement of the New Economic 
Policy, described later, seemed to open 
jjp prospects of a milder economic re- 
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gime in Russia, and of larger possibili¬ 
ties for foreign trade and investment. 

Consolidation of the Soviet Regime 

lthough the seizure of power and 
the establishment of the Soviet 
regime in November, 1917 were accom¬ 
panied by comparatively little blood¬ 
shed, the consolidation of this regime 
was achieved only after years of bitter 
civil war, fought with ruthless cruelty 
on both sides. 

This Russian civil war was on a class, 
rather than on a regional, basis. As a 
general rule the Communists found 
their principal mass support among the 
industrial workers and among the poorer 
classes generally. Most members of the 
well-to-do and educated classes were 
against the new order, and military 
leadership for the counterrevolution 
was largely supplied by former Russian 
Army officers, many of whom belonged 
to the class of the dispossessed landed 
gentry. 

The peasants wavered between the 
two contending sides. They disliked the 
grain requisitions and the antireligious 
attitude of the Communists. But, with 
the exception of the more prosperous 
minority, the peasants resented still 
more the restorationist policies of the 
White (antirevolutionary) leaders, the 
taking back of land which had been 
seized from the big estates, the punitive 
measures against peasants implicated in 
these seizures. 

No free elections were or could be 
held ip the course of this chaotic con¬ 
flict. But by the ordeal of war the Soviet 
regime proved stronger than its oppo¬ 
nents. In the most critical moments of 
the struggle-the Soviet rear stiffened. 
The White Russian regimes, on the 
other hand, went down in a welter of 
peasant revolts, desertions, and general 
disintegration. 

The multinational character of the 
Russian Empire came into the fore¬ 
ground under the stress of revolution 
and civil war. There were nationalist 
movements of varying degrees of in- 
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tensity in almost all the non-Russian 
regions of the Empiie. Soviet policy In 
relation to the non-Russian nationalities 
were skillful and flexible. The right of 
self-determination was acknowledged 
in theory, and the right of cultural 
autonomy was implemented in practice. 
Russia was organized as a federal repub¬ 
lic of Soviets, at first with four main 
constituent republics—Russia, the 
Ukraine, White Russia, and Trans- 
Caucasus. This number was later in¬ 
creased to six, then to eleven, and most 
recently to sixteen. Within the Russian 
Republic, much the largest of the four, 
there were various autonomous repub¬ 
lics for the benefit of the Tartars, Bash¬ 
kirs, Kalmucks, Volga Germans, and 
other racial minorities. 

Every nationality, however small, 
was given the right to use its own lan¬ 
guage in schools, courts, and public ad¬ 
ministration. As a general rule, although 
not invariably, public officials in the 
highest offices were selected from the 
dominant local nationality. 

At the same time centralized control 
was maintained, because in every repub¬ 
lic the Communist Party possessed a 
monopoly of political power, and weak 
or unreliable local Communist parties 
were under constant 
supervision from the 
party central head¬ 
quarters in Moscow. 

Nationalists who did 
not fall in step with 
the “party line” were 
gradually purged 
and eliminated from 
public life. 

The Civil War. 

The political and 
economic back¬ 
ground and the mili¬ 
tary character of the 
civil war altered ap¬ 
preciably from year 
to year. Develop¬ 
ments in 1918 might 
be described as a 
struggle of weakness 


against weakness. The military forces 
on both sides were small and poorly 
organized. The spring and summer 
months of 1918 represented probably 
the most critical period in the existence 
of the Soviet regime. An acute food 
crisis developed, partly because of 
revolutionary dislocations in industry, 
farming, and transportation, and partly 
because the industrial centers of north¬ 
ern and central Russia were cut off from 
the grain-producing provinces of the 
south and east. The food crisis led to 
very drastic measures of requisitioning 
foodstuffs from the villages. This in turn 
brought on peasant revolts and many 
acts of individual terrorism against 
Communists and Soviet officials. 

Matters were at their worst in August 
when Lenin was shot and severely 
wounded by a Socialist Revolutionary 
woman. “Red terror” was decreed and 
more than five hundred persons were 
shot in one group in Petrograd, and 
bloody reprisals were inflicted on real 
or suspected enemies of the regime all 
over the country. A turn of the tide was 
felt in September when the Red Army 
began to make gains against their op¬ 
ponents and even against their smaller 
neighbors. 
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The Soviet advance during the 
months after the German military 
breakdown was to the west as well as 
to the south. Soviet Republics were 
recognized in Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. Estonia, under a nationalist 
government, successfully resisted Soviet 
attack. The Soviet army pushed into 
eastern Poland, but under the pressure 
of unfavorable developments on other 
fronts was forced to withdraw. 

In Siberia and the Urals, the anti- 
Soviet forces made considerable progress 
until April, 1919 when the Soviet armies 
launched a successful counteroffensive. 
Meanwhile the anti-Soviet regime in the 
Don Cossack region struck a harder 
military blow at the Soviet regime. Un¬ 
der the leadership of General Denikin, 
the so-called Volunteer Army of anti- 
Soviet officers of the old army was 
swelled by the Cossack farmers who 
were increasingly hostile to the Soviet 
regime. In October, 1919 the Volunteer 
Army took Orel, two hundred miles 
south of Moscow, but was not able to 
hold it. General Denikin’s failure was 
perhaps more political than military. 
His local officials, drawn mostly from 
the old regime, were inclined to side 
with the landlord against the peasant, 
with the employer against the worker. 
His stiff Russian nationalism offended 
the Ukrainians and other non-Russian 
peoples in the territory which he con¬ 
trolled. 

1 By December the retreat of the Vol¬ 
unteer Army had become a disorderly 
j;out, and by March, 1920/the remnants 
had withdrawn to the Crimea. The Red 
Army • then turned its attention to 
Poland. 

Anxious to obtain a respite for a coun¬ 
try that Was exhausted by years of for¬ 
eign and civil war and social upheaval, 
the Soviet Government was willing to 
negotiate peace on the basis of a frontier 
line that would have been more favor¬ 
able to Poland than the one which was 
finally established by the Treaty of 
Riga. But Josef Pilsudski, head of the 
Polish state at that time, dreamed of a 


great federation of states from the Bal¬ 
tic to the Black Sea, with Poland as 
the leader. 

Pilsudski struck for Kiev and occu¬ 
pied the city on May 6. This Polish 
attack aroused a spirit of national re¬ 
sentment in Russia. Conservative of¬ 
ficers offered their services to the Red 
Army. The Poles were driven from Kiev 
in June, and in July the Red Army was 
on the march to Warsaw. At this point, 
the Soviet Government could probably 
have obtained a favorable territorial set¬ 
tlement, but Lenin was primarily inter¬ 
ested in stimulating a co mmunis t 
revolution in Poland. 

Polish peace offers and British sug¬ 
gestions of mediation were brushed 
aside. The Red Army reached the out¬ 
skirts of Warsaw in the middle of Aug¬ 
ust, But it had outrun its lines of supply 
and communication, and the hoped-for 
communist uprising in Poland did not 
materialize. Pilsudski launched a suc¬ 
cessful counteroffensive, and the Soviet 
forces were rolled back as rapidly as 
they had advanced. Fighting ceased in 
October. 

The Soviet regime was obliged to sur¬ 
mount one more formidable crisis be¬ 
fore the process of recovery from the 
extreme misery of the civil war period 
could begin. Partly under the stress of 
war, partly because of communist 
theoretical ideas, an extremely rigid 
economic system, known as war commu¬ 
nism, had been set up. Characteristics 
of this system were state operation of 
even the smallest economic enterprises, 
state control of labor, the virtual aboli¬ 
tion of money, the payment of wages 
in kind, and the provision of food 
through a requisitioning system applied 
to the peasants who were supposed to 
receive manufactured goods in ex¬ 
change. 

This system was a complete fiasco, 
even when proper allowance is made for 
the adverse effects of civil war and 
blockade on the national economy. It 
offered no adequate individual incen¬ 
tive. The workers dispersed to the vil- 
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lages in search of food. The peasants 
rebelled against requisitions. The coun¬ 
try as a whole was cold, hungry, disease- 
ridden. Industrial production sank to a 
small fraction of the pre-war output, 
especially in iron and steel metals, and 
machine building. 

A warning signal of the political dan¬ 
ger of this situation was the revolt in 
March, 1921 of the sailors and workers 
in the naval base of Kronstadt. They 
demanded freely elected soviets, with¬ 
out communist domination, and aboli¬ 
tion of requisitions. The revolt was 
quelled after a siege of two weeks. 

But it was the spur to the adoption of 
the so-called New Economic Policy, as 
worked out by Lenin. This substituted 
a tax in kind (later placed on a money 
basis) for requisitioning of the peasants’ 
produce, restored freedom of internal 
trade, authorized the leasing of small 
enterprises to individuals, and put the 
whole economic system again on a 
money basis. The NEP, as the policy 
was generally called, did not, as was 
sometimes erroneously assumed abroad, 
mean an abandonment of communist 
theory or a return to private capitalism. 
The state retained what Lenin called 
the commanding heights of economic 
life: big industries, mines, banks, trans¬ 
portation, monopoly of foreign trade. 
The political dictatorship of the Com¬ 
munist Party also remained. 

New Trends in Foreign Policy 

he phase of all-out struggle be¬ 
tween an interventionist foreign 
world and a revolutionary regime on fire 
with international crusading zeal, ended 
in the spring of 1921 with the conclu¬ 
sion of the trade agreement with Great 
Britain. It was succeeded by a phase of 
defensive isolationism, the end of which 
was marked by Soviet entry in the 
League of Nations in 1934. 

A primary objective of Soviet policy 
during this second phase was to remain 
at peace. Russia needed peace desper¬ 
ately in order to'repair die prolonged 
ravages of war and social and economic 


dislocation. So there was a desire to 
establish normal diplomatic relations 
with foreign countries, and Soviet 
diplomacy made concessions to tech¬ 
nical correctness that had been ignored 
in the fiery earlier years. Diplomatic 
notes dropped the feature of revolution¬ 
ary propaganda appeals. The Soviet 
Government insisted that it had no con¬ 
nection with, and no responsibility for, 
the activities of the Communist Inter¬ 
national. Soviet diplomats at home and 
abroad began to show more considera¬ 
tion for protocol requirements. 

The Soviet government, however, 
eschewed alliances with foreign powers. 
It pressed for the conclusion of bilateral 
nonaggression and neutrality pacts with 
neighboring states. These pacts were of 
a standard character and pledged each * 
party to remain neutral in the event that 
the other should be a victim of unpro¬ 
voked attack. The Soviet government 
neither gave nor received obligations of 
positive military support. 

The New Economic Policy left the 
door open to the granting of industrial 
and commercial concessions to nationals 
of foreign powers. But efforts to reach 
an agreement on the thorny subject of 
Russia’s repudiated debts and confis¬ 
cated foreign property at the Genoa and 
Hague conferences in 1921 led to no 
results. A number of concession agree¬ 
ments were concluded with individuals 
and corporations. The largest of these 
was the agreement with an Anglo- 
American financial group for gold min¬ 
ing in the Lena River area of Siberia. 
But the majority were for compara¬ 
tively small and unimportant enter¬ 
prises. Direct investment of foreign 
capital played a negligible part in Soviet 
economic development. 

The Soviet Union sponsored several 
proposals looking toward disarmament 
and the definition of aggression during 
this period. She advocated 325 per cent 
cut in existing armies in Poland and 
the Baltic states in December, 1922, In 
November, 1927 she presented & pro¬ 
posal for all around universal disarma- 
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ment to the preparatory commission on 
disarmament of the League of Nations. 
The Soviet government signed the Kel¬ 
logg Pact renouncing war as an instru¬ 
ment of national policy on August 27, 
1928. And in July, 1933 she signed a 
definition of aggression with ten of her 
small neighbors. But her distrust of 
the “bourgeois” world kept her from 
the League of Nations, and forced the 
rejection of alliances, and of arbitration 
to settle international differences. 

Relations with Europe. For much the 
greater part of the period under discus¬ 
sion Soviet policy in Europe was 
friendly to Germany and coldly sus¬ 
picious, if not actively hostile, to Great 
Britain and France. It was a major, and 
as events were to prove, a fatal weak¬ 
ness of the European settlements after 
the war that the two potentially strong¬ 
est European powers, Germany and the 
Soviet Union, were both, for different 
reasons, accorded second-class status. 

Dramatic evidence of the possibility 
of Soviet-German cooperation was fur¬ 
nished by the sudden conclusion of the 
Treaty of Rapallo on April 16, 1922. 
Germany and Russia, under the terms 
of the Rapallo agreement, resumed full 
diplomatic relations and mutually re¬ 
nounced indemnity claims. The treaty 
also provided for government aid to 
German Anns in making contracts with 
the Soviet authorities. The Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment during the 1920’s repeatedly 
asserted its disapproval of the Versailles 
Treaty, and German and Soviet delega¬ 
tions worked along similar lines in the 
disarmament commission of the League 
of Nations. There was close technical 
cooperation between the Reichswehr 
and the Red Army. The new and largely 
untrained leaders of the Red Army 
learned much about the possibilities of 
air and mechanized warfare from Ger¬ 
man officers. The latter were able in 
Russia to experiment with weapons 
which were forbidden to Germany by 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The nightmare of Soviet diplomacy 
during the twenties and early thirties 


was the formation of a united bloc of 
European “capitalist” states against the 
Soviet Union. The conclusion of the 
Locarno Treaty in 1925 was a setback 
for Soviet diplomacy. But Germany was 
anxious not to lose contact with the 
Soviet Union. A treaty of neutrality and 
nonaggression between Germany and 
the Soviet Union, signed on April 24, 
1926, served as a counterpose to the 
western orientation implied in Locarno. 
There was a large enough element of 
common interest between Berlin and 
Moscow to keep Soviet-German rela¬ 
tions on an even keel until the rise to 
power of Hitler. The instal l ation by 
Hitler of a fascist regime in Germany 
would not in itself have caused a cool¬ 
ing of relations. The Soviet government 
always prided itself on cold-blooded¬ 
ness in such matters, and official rela¬ 
tions with Mussolini’s Italy were cordial 
over a long period of time. But Hitler’s 
dream of expansion eastward was a 
practical threat to Soviet security and 
was an important reason for the modi¬ 
fication of the policy of defensive 
isolationism which took place in 1934. 

Relations with Great Britain. Soviet 
relations with Great Britain were 
strained and difficult throughout the 
twenties. The atmosphere of mutual 
antagonism and suspicion which had 
developed as a result of British inter¬ 
vention in Russia and communist 
propaganda was not easily dispelled. 

A newly installed Labour Govern¬ 
ment, headed by Ramsay MacDonald, 
restored de jure diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Government in February 
1924. The MacDonald Government 
conducted negotiations with Soviet 
representatives, looking to a formula 
that could solve the difficult question 
of repudiated debts and nationalized 
property. An agreement of very gen¬ 
eral character was reached, but the Mac¬ 
Donald Government fell in 1924, and 
the succeeding Conservative Govern¬ 
ment got on very badly with the Soviet 
Union. Soviet financial aid and moral 
encouragement to ,the general strike and 
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the miners’ strike which took place in 
1926 constituted a serious irritant in 
Soviet-British relations. There were 
various incidents, but on the whole 
Soviet-British relations were correct, 
but chilly. 

The Communist International in 
Europe. Until the impact of the depres¬ 
sion began to be felt in 1929, the gen¬ 
eral curve of European well-being was 
upward. The desperate, hungry, instinc¬ 
tively revolutionary mood of the post¬ 
war years disappeared. The possibility 
of inducing large numbers of workers to 
take up arms in the cause of the com¬ 
munist revolution became much dim¬ 
mer. But the Communist International 
was not altogether inactive. When Ger¬ 
many was thrown into a state of acute 
economic dislocation and psychological 
upheaval by the seizure of the Ruhr in 
1923, one of the reactions was a short¬ 
lived communist uprising in Hamburg. 

The Communist International, the 
“general staff of the world revolution,” 
as it was sometimes grandiloquently 
called, wavered and shifted in the tac¬ 
tics which it prescribed to member 
parties. The theory that Europe was on 
the brink of revolution had been dis¬ 
proved by events as early as 1921. The 
Communist International then recom¬ 
mended the policy of the United Front 
with Socialist parties and of infiltration 
into trade unions and other labor organ¬ 
izations. 

In 1924 a more radical line of policy 
was urged. The leaders of the Social 
Democratic parties were denounced as 
agents of the bourgeoisie, as “Social 
Fascists.” The United Front was to be 
carried out, but only “from below,” i.e. 
by winning away the rank and file mem¬ 
bership of the Social Democratic and 
Labor parties. 

As expulsion was the penalty for dis¬ 
agreement or opposition, a good many 
of the original leaders of the communist 
movement throughout the world were 
excommunicated from Moscow. Some of 
them turned into bitter critics of com¬ 
munism. 


Soviet-American Relations. The 
United States was the last of the great 
powers to resume formal diplomatic re¬ 
lations with the Soviet Union. This was 
not so much because of an attitude of 
active, embittered hostility toward the 
new regime, as that Moscow seemed a 
long distance from Washington. The 
political atmosphere in the United 
States during the twenties was conserva¬ 
tive. There seemed to be no pressing 
political or economic reason to hasten 
the resumption of diplomatic relations. 

Absence of diplomatic relations dur¬ 
ing the twenties and early thirties did 
not prevent trade and cultural con¬ 
tacts. Americans were as secure against 
arbitrary arrest as citizens of other 
large po.wers. Thousands of Americans 
at various times worked in Russia as 
engineers, mechanics, agricultural ex¬ 
perts, and technical advisers, and tens 
of thousands of Americans came as 
casual visitors. ^ 

The change in the policies and temper 
of the United States government after 
Franklin D. Roosevelt became presi¬ 
dent paved the way for recognition. But 
even then matters were not settled en¬ 
tirely on defat and property claims, and 
the dispute remained deadlocked until 
it was forgotten in the larger issues of 
wartime association and lend-lease aid 
to Russia. 

The Soviet Union and Asia, The first 
steps of the Soviet Union in the Far 
East during this period were in the 
direction of consolidating the former 
Russian frontier and restoring relations 
with the two principal eastern powers, 
China and Japan. On May 31,1924 the 
Soviet Union and China signed a treaty 
calling for the resumption of diplomatic 
relations. The chief Russian economic 
interest in China before the war had 
been the operation of the Chinese East¬ 
ern Railway across Manchuria. The 
Soviet Chinese treaty provided for a 
system of joint Sino-Soviet operation 
and division of profits and assured 
China the right to redeem the line with¬ 
in a period of eighty years. 
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The next year the Soviet Union 
signed a treaty with Japan arranging for 
resumption of relations and settling the 
status of northern Sakhalin. The Soviet 
Government granted concessions to 
Japanese companies to exploit part of 
the oil and coal resources of the region. 

Soviet relations with Japan, until the 
Japanese Army seized Manchuria, were 
smooth and uneventful. But this was 
not true so far as China was concerned. 
Here the unfolding pattern of China’s 
nationalist revolution, the dynamic 
effect of Soviet revolutionary ideas and 
techniques, the conflict of interest be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union and western 
powers, the clash between the require¬ 
ments of a Soviet national policy and 
the doctrinaire demands of communist 
theory—all these factors combined to 
produce a dynamic series of events. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, leader of the 
Chinese nationalist movement, turned 
to Russia for technical,aid in realizing 
his ambitious plans for giving China a 
new political and economic structure. 
He did not wish to import Russian com¬ 
munism into China, but he believed that 
the Soviet Union, with its anti-im¬ 
perialist philosophy, would be China’s 
best friend among the great powers. A 
number of Soviet experts in such fields 
as political organization and propa¬ 
ganda, military affairs, and finance went 
to China. Because China was entirely 
unfamiliar*with western methods of po¬ 
litical agitation, the Russian advisers 
wielded an influence out of all propor¬ 
tion to their numbers. 

The Chinese nationalists reaped the 
rewards of this Soviet technical aid 
when a campaign against the northern 
military leaders was launched from 
Canton in 1926. But military success 
and the spread of nationalist rule over a 
large area led to disintegration rather 
than consolidation within the ranks of 
the nationalists. Prolonged labor strikes 
and peasant disturbances, accompanied 
by seizure of land and refusal to pay 
rent, alienated the well-to-do and con¬ 
servative supporters of the nationalist 
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movement. Taking advantage of this 
mood, the commander in chief of the 
nationalist army, Chiang Kai-shek, who 
had already shown a disposition to re¬ 
sent communist and Soviet do minatio n, 
set up an independent regime in Nan¬ 
king and smashed the radical labor 
unions in Shanghai. 

For several months after this move 
by Chiang, which took place in April, 
1927, a government sponsored by the 
more left-wing members of the Kuomin- 
tang continued to function in Hankow 
and denounced Chiang as a rebel and 
usurper. But this Hankow regime 
melted away during the summer of 
1927. 

The Chinese situation became a foot¬ 
ball in the internal Communist Party 
dispute which was then raging in Mos¬ 
cow. Trotsky and other opponents of 
Stalin urged a more extreme policy for 
the Chinese Communists and called for 
arming of the workers and for other 
measures which would make for social 
revolution. The Communists and some 
of the more radical adherents of the 
Kuomintang broke with the main body 
of the Kuomintang which became def¬ 
initely more conservative. A prolonged 
civil war broke out in some of the rural 
districts of south central China. Several 
Russians were put to death, and for 
some years relations between the Soviet 
Union and China were almost entirely 
suspended. * 

The Chinese authorities in Man¬ 
churia, acting with the approval of the 
Central Government in Nanking, seized 
the Chinese Eastern Railway in July, 
1929 on the pretext that its Russian 
employees had engaged in Communist 
propaganda. The Soviet Union refused 
to accept the legality of this seizure and 
massed troops along the Manchurian 
frontier. After border clashes in which 
each side accused the other of aggres¬ 
sion, Soviet troops drove into Man¬ 
churia, easily overcoming the weak 
Chinese resistance. The status quo on 
the railway was restored, and a note 
from the United States Secretary of 
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State reminding the belligerents of their 
obligations under the Kellogg Pact was 
sharply rebuffed by the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. 

However, the Soviet retention of part 
ownership of the Chinese Eastern Rail¬ 
way was not of long duration. The Jap¬ 
anese seizure of Manchuria in 1931 and 
1932 brought on a condition of chronic 
acute tension. It soon became clear that 
the Soviet Government must choose be¬ 
tween fighting for its position in Man¬ 
churia and giving up the railway. It 
preferred the second alternative. After 
prolonged negotiations the Soviet share 
of interest in the railway was sold to the 
Government of Manchukuo, Japan act¬ 
ing as guarantor for the settlement. The 
Soviet Union withdrew from Man¬ 
churia. But it clearly indicated, by mak¬ 
ing extensive military preparations and 
by hitting back sharply in border con¬ 
flicts, that it did not propose to yield 
any territory in Siberia or Outer Mon¬ 
golia to Japan. 

Internal Developments 

oviet economic development dur¬ 
ing the period of defensive isola¬ 
tionism falls into two sharply contrasted 
phases. The New Economic Policy re¬ 
mained in force from 1921 until 1928. 
These were years of recovery from the 
extreme prostration of Russian indus¬ 
try and agriculture during the civil war. 
There was comparatively little new 
large-scale industrial construction, but 
the level of production gradually rose 
until the figures for 1913 were reached 
and, in some cases, surpassed. 

The revolution created such vast 
changes in psychology and habits of 
living that it would be difficult to com¬ 
pare living standards with great assur¬ 
ance. It seems probable, however, that 
by 1928 the workers and peasants were 
living about as well materially as was 
the case before World War I, with some 
improvement for those who had been 
worse off under the czarist regime, and 
some contraction of opportunity for the 
well-to-do peasants. There were greater 


educational opportunities for the poorer 
classes, and there was a much more 
highly developed system of social in¬ 
surance. Members of the former prop¬ 
ertied and middle classes were, with few 
exceptions, much poorer than they had 
been before the revolution, and a sys¬ 
tem of inverted class snobbishness ex¬ 
cluded children of formerly well-to-do 
parents from equal educational oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Political repression remained stem. 
There were several cases of mass execu¬ 
tions without public trial, and the sys¬ 
tem of administrative exile by order of 
the OGP 17 , as the political police was 
called, was widely practised. Still, by 
comparison with the extreme terrorism, 
hunger, and wretchedness of the civil 
war period, these years of the New Eco¬ 
nomic Policy were generally felt in Rus¬ 
sia as a time of relaxation. * 

A very different atmosphere prevailed 
during the First Five Year Plan, which 
went into operation in October, 1928, 
and was officially described as com¬ 
pleted at the end of 1932. This marked 
an attempt to apply the principles of 
centralized planning to the economic 
life of the nation. The Gosplan, or State 
Planning Commission, worked out esti¬ 
mates of production for every branch of 
industry and agriculture. 

Problems oj the Peasants. Two 
features of this period of planned econ¬ 
omy were a very last tempo of indus¬ 
trial construction and output, and a 
complete transformation in the agricul¬ 
tural organization of the country. The 
revolution had turned Russia into a 
country of small peasant proprietors. 
The land of the big estates had been 
nationalized and divided up among the 
peasants. The well-to-do peasants had 
been cut down to the average level in 
their land allotments. 

Under Soviet law the peasant house¬ 
hold could neither buy nor sell land, 
so that there could be no accumulation 
of land in the hands of the thriftier and 
more capable peasants. In principle the 
Soviet Government favored cooperative 
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farms, in •which the peasants would pool 
their land and work together, but very 
few peasants went into such farms as 
long as individual ownership remained 
the rule. 

Beginning with 1929 an agricultural 
revolution was driven through. The 



SOVIET OOLLEOTTVE FARM 

The Soviet svatem of collective farms permits 
the financing of modern machinerv and the 
control of workers which would not be pos¬ 
sible on individual farms. This is wheat har¬ 
vesting on the “Sovetskaya Derevnya collec¬ 
tive farm. 

Sovfato 

kulaks, the economic top layer in the 
villages, were “liquidated as a class.” 
This meant that they were stripped of 
their possessions and in many cases 
exiled to forced labor in lumber camps 
and on new industrial enterprises. The 
other peasants were put under strong 
economic and administrative pressure 
to join collective farms. 

After a good deal of experimentation, 
the organization of the collective farm 
was worked out as follows: The land 
was collective property, and the peas¬ 
ants who belonged to the collective farm 
worked as organized groups under a 
manager and field bosses and were paid, 
partly in products, partly in money, ac¬ 
cording to the amount and quality of 
their work. At the same time the indi¬ 
vidual peasant family was left a plot 
of land for gardening and was permitted 
to raise cows, chickens, and small do¬ 
mestic animals on a basis of individual 
ownership. 

The collective farms were serviced by 
machine-tractor stations, fitted out with 


tractors and harvester combines and 
other modern agricultural machineiy 
which was produced in new state fac¬ 
tories. The whole collective farm sys¬ 
tem was designed to give the govern¬ 
ment more control over the p easant s* 
labor and production. The manager of 
the collective farm was usually selected 
with the close cooperation of the local 
Communist Party branch, and the gov¬ 
ernment could give instructions to a 
quarter of a million collective farms 
more easily and effectively than to 
twenty-five million small peasant house¬ 
holds. 

Given normal working morale and 
incentives to production, the new sys¬ 
tem possessed certain advantages over 
the old. Tractors and large agricultural 
machines could operate more easily and 
efficiently on the larger acreage of the 
collective farms, and modem improve¬ 
ments in farm methods could be carried 
through more easily. But the first years 
of collective farming were extremely dif¬ 
ficult. It was a wrench for the average 
. peasant to lose his sense of individual 
ownership, even if the typical twenty- 
acre Russian peasant farm did not 
afford a very bountiful living. The 
“liquidated” kulaks had usually been 
the most efficient farmers. A competent 
new managerial class for the collective 
farms could not be created overnight. 
Some costly mistakes were made before 
a system was worked out that combined 
the productive advantages of the collec¬ 
tive method with the necessary incen¬ 
tives to individual labor. 

Economic Changes, The country was 
working under a sense of great strain 
and heavy deprivations because of the 
drive for maximum increase of produc¬ 
tion in the heavy industries—metal¬ 
lurgy, mining, chemicals, machine build¬ 
ing, electrical power, etc. The output of 
goods for everyday consumption was 
neglected. Pood production declined 
just when there was a big influx of 
former peasants into the towns and 
cities to work in the big new plants. Im¬ 
ports of comforts, to say nothing of 
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luxuries, were rigorously forbidden. All 
the purchasing power of the country was 
mobilized to buy machinery and equip¬ 
ment for industrial development. 

Life became extremely bleak and 
raw. The modest comforts of the NEP 
years were sacrificed. Economic condi¬ 
tions suggested a return to the period 
of war communism. A meager minimum 
food supply was assured to workers and 
employees through a rationing system. 
Prices on the limited free market 
(private trade was almost entirely 
abolished again) rose to fantastic 
heights. The climax of hardship and 
famine was reached in the winter of 
1932-33. An official policy of silence 
was maintained, but private estimates 
placed the loss of life during this period 
at several millions. 

In spite of, or because of, this great 
price in human suffering, the country 
made striking industrial progress dur¬ 
ing these years. Huge new mass produc¬ 
tion plants were erected—for instance, 
the iron and steel works at Magni¬ 
togorsk, the tractor factories at Stalin¬ 
grad, Kharkov, and Cheliabinsk, the 
agricultural machinery works at Sverd¬ 
lovsk. But by the latter part of 1933 the 
Soviet regime had emerged from the 
worst of this ordeal. Agricultural pro¬ 
duction was reviving. Efficiency in 
operation in the new factories was grad¬ 
ually improving. The technical train¬ 
ing of the younger generation of workers 
and peasants was pushed ahead by the 
growth of industry and the develop¬ 
ment of mechanized fanning. There was 
no unemployment, although there was 
a good deal of forced labor. 

Stalin Becomes Dictator. Vladimir 
Ilyitch Lenin had died on January 21, 
1924. The NEP had not brought any 
concessions in political democracy. The 
Communist Party, with a membership 
that fluctuated between one and two 
million, was the sole legal political or¬ 
ganization. Whoever controlled the 
party automatically ruled the state. 

The two strongest figures in the party 
after the death of Lenin were the Gen¬ 


eral Secretary, Josef Stalin, and the 
Commissar for War, Leon Trotsky. The 
struggle for power between them was 
carried on within an ideological frame¬ 
work. Trotsky, the more brilliant 
thinker and writer, proved inferior to 
Stalin in the arts of communist political 
politics. Stalin obtained the support of a 
fairly compact bloc of the veteran Com¬ 
munists. Deposed from his post as War 
Commissar, Trotsky became the nat¬ 
ural leader of the opposition within the 
Communist Party. 

Trotsky and his associates attacked 
Stalin for alleged lukewarmness in pro¬ 
moting international revolution and for 
concessions to the kulaks and to private 
traders. A bitter controversy raged over 
the theoretical question whether social¬ 
ism could be built up within one coun¬ 
try. Trotsky cited texts from Marx and 
Lenin to disprove this possibility. Stalin 
maintained that, while the final victory 
of socialism could only be achieved on 
an international scale, it was possible to 
build up a socialist order in Russia irre- 
gardless of the rest of the world. 



STALIN SUCCEEDS LENIN 
osef Stalin speaking at the Second All 
Jnion Congress five days after Lenin's death. 
Savfoto 
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By 1927 the party debate had 
reached such a state of bitterness that 
administrative measures were brought 
into play and members of the opposi¬ 
tion faced the alternatives of recanting 
or being exiled or imprisoned. Trotsky 
was banished to central Asia. The dis¬ 
integration of the opposition was made 
easier because Stalin adopted a dis¬ 
tinctly Leftist attitude on internal af¬ 
fairs with the start of the First Five 
Year Plan. Kulaks and private traders 
were liquidated with even more ruth- 
lessness than the Trotskyists had de¬ 
manded. 

After crushing the opposition within 
the party, Stalin emerged as the undis¬ 
puted dictator of the Soviet Union, al¬ 
though he held no public office until he 
assumed the title of Prime Minister in 
1941. He maintained complete control 
of the political and economic life of the 
country in his capacity as General Sec¬ 
retary of the Party. 


ment concluded alliances with foreign 
“bourgeois” powers, France and Czecho¬ 
slovakia.. At the same time the Com¬ 
munist International, which had be¬ 
come more and more an obedient in¬ 
strument of foreign policy went over 
from a policy of immediate revolution¬ 
ism to the much milder tactics of the so- 
called Popular Front. Under the Popu¬ 
lar Front it was considered permissible 
for Communist parties outside Russia to 
form electoral pacts and parliamentary 
coalitions not only with Social Demo¬ 
crats, but with all anti-fascist parties 
and groups. 

This important shift in foreign policy 
and communist tactics was facilitated 
because Stalin had become the supreme 
leader of the Communist Party. More 
practical and less doctrinaire than most 
of the veteran Bolsheviks, he did not 
hesitate to toss overboard some of the 
former basic principles of Soviet'and 
Communist foreign relations when new 
circumstances seem¬ 
ed to demand a 
change. The Soviet 
Union received a 
permanent seat on 
the council of the 
League and partici¬ 
pated in the sanc¬ 
tions against Italy 
during the invasion 
of Ethiopia. 

The Spanish Civil 
War. The Soviet 
government adhered 
to the official policy 
of nonintervention which Great Brit¬ 
ain and France advocated in the Span¬ 
ish Civil War. But nonintervention 
never operated with genuine effective¬ 
ness. Germany and Italy were deter¬ 
mined to promote a victory for the anti¬ 
government forces of Franco, and va¬ 
rious means were found to evade the 
cordon which was supposed to be thrown 
around Spain. Then, on October 23, 
1936 the Soviet government informed 
the international nonintervention com¬ 
mittee that “it cannot consider itself 
bound by the nonintervention agree- 



XRON AND STEEL WORKS AT MAGNITOGORSK 

Part of the Soviet all-over plan included setting- up heavy indus¬ 
tries east of the Ural Mountains where they might be free from 
threat of European aggression. This is a view of the iron and 
steel works at Magnitogorsk. 

Sovfoto 

New Tactics in Europe 

•TITHE rise of an aggressive Nazi Ger- 
many in the west and of a militarist 
Japan in the east created a more acute 
threat to Soviet security than had ex¬ 
isted since the period of foreign inter¬ 
vention in Russia. It caused a signifi¬ 
cant shift in the tactics both of the 
Soviet Government and of the Com¬ 
munist International. 

The Soviet Government entered the 
League of Nations on September 18, 

1934. Hitherto the League had been 
denounced in Moscow as a world capi¬ 
talist association. The Soviet Govern¬ 
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ment to any greater extent than the re¬ 
maining participants in this agree¬ 
ment.” 

It was evident that German and 
Italian aid, largely in the form of air¬ 
planes and fighting aviators, was reach¬ 
ing Franco. The arrival of Soviet tanks 
and airplanes and of volunteer sympa¬ 
thizers with the Spanish Republic from 
various European countries played a 
considerable part in checking the ad¬ 
vance of Franco’s forces to the outskirts 
of Madrid in November, 1936. Soviet 
participation in the war was shrouded 
in the utmost secrecy. More open was 
the participation in the war on the 
Loyalist side of volunteers from many 
countries, including units of anti-Fas- 
cist Italians and anti-Nazi Germans; 
These men were not all Communists, 
but the Communist Party organizations 
in Europe helped to send them and also 
did what was possible to smuggle in 
arms. For the Soviet Union, as for Ger¬ 
many and Italy, Spain was a military 
testing ground for new types of air¬ 
planes and tanks and new military tac¬ 
tics. The defeat of the Republican gov¬ 
ernment was a setback for Moscow, but 
a minor setback because Spain was too 
remote to figure in Soviet calculations 
of military security. 

Popular Front Strategy. The policy 
of the Popular Front, prescribed for 
Communist parties outside Russia, was 
the logical complement to the Soviet 
Government’s new foreign policy of 
concluding alliances with foreign pow¬ 
ers. In most countries the Communists 
were so few in numbers that the strategy 
of the Popular Front yielded no very 
noticeable positive results in the polit¬ 
ical field. But in Spain and France it 
made possible coalition Leftist govern¬ 
ments in which not only Communists 
and Social Democrats, but “bourgeois 
liberals” took part. The Spanish Popu¬ 
lar Front was crushed by Franco’s 
victory; the French Popular Front 
by internal disagreements. 

Both the experiment in association 
with the League and the Popular Front 


tactics received a deathblow in the au¬ 
tumn of 1938 when the Soviet Union 
was excluded from any voice in the 
settlement of the crisis that developed 
over Hitler’s demand that areas of 
Czechoslovakia with considerable Ger¬ 
man population be annexed to Ger¬ 
many. The settlement at Munich dealt 
a final blow to the diminishing prestige 
and authority of the League of Nations 
and proved illusory any hope that diplo¬ 
matic cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and the western democracies 
might check the tide of aggression. 

Whether the Soviet Union would 
have associated itself with Great Britain 
and France if war had broken out on 
the Spanish or Czechoslovak questions 
is an unsolved and probably insoluble 
question. Because of the severe censor¬ 
ship maintained by the Soviet regime 
very little can be accurately known 
about the intentions of its leaders. Some 
Czech leaders have expressed belief that 
the Soviet government would have ful¬ 
filled its obligations under its pact if 
Great Britain and France had accepted 
war rather than the Munich capitula¬ 
tion. On the other hand, Stalin pre¬ 
ferred neutrality and agreement with 
Hitler about new territorial settlements 
in eastern Europe after Great Britain 
and France were actually committed to 
war with Germany a year later. 

Far Eastern Relations 

using the period when the Soviet 
Government was associating itself 
with the League and the Communist 
International was advocating the tac¬ 
tics 'of the Popular Front, Soviet rela¬ 
tions in the east were marked by con¬ 
stant strain and tension with Japan and 
by a cautious growth of friendship with 
China. The transfer of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to Japan was com¬ 
pleted in 1935. Border incidents and 
other causes of friction between the two 
countries continued. The Soviet offer of 
a nonaggression pact to Japan went un¬ 
heeded until 1941. When Japan signed 
the anti-Comintern Pact with Germany 
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in November, 1936, the Soviet Union 
considered this a hostile gesture and 
made various commercial reprisals. 

There were serious military conflicts, 
involving hundreds if not thousands of 
casualties, between the Soviet and Japa¬ 
nese forces in 1938 and 1939. Despite 
their severity, no second Russo-Japa¬ 
nese war occurred. Frontier troubles 
subsided after the conclusion of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939, and in 1941 
the Soviet Union and Japan signed a 
neutrality pact which pledged each to 
respect the territorial integrity of Man- 
chukuo and Outer Mongolia. 

The Japanese seizure of Manchuria 
stimulated a moderate degree of rap¬ 
prochement between the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment and the Chinese Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment. In 1932 the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment proposed a nonaggression pact, 
but the Soviet Union was not yet ready 
for this measure. After a state of war 
between Japan and China broke out in 
1937 suc h a pact was signed. It pro¬ 
vided that the Soviet Union should not 
participate in any Japanese blockade, 
and China implicitly pledged herself not 
to become a signatory of the anti-Com¬ 
intern pact. 

During- the first years of the Sino- 
Japanese war a modest amount of So¬ 
viet aid, mostly in the form of airplanes 
and tanks, reached China over the long 
caravan route through Chinese Turkes¬ 
tan. It was in the political interest of 
the Soviet Union, especially when the 
European situation was tense and 
threatening, to keep China fighting and 
thereby diminish the likelihood that 
Japan, after conquering China, might 
strike at Outer Mongolia or Siberia. 

Internal Developments 

xjst as in other periods of national 
development, Soviet foreign policy 
was conditioned by events within the 
country. This was especially true con¬ 
cerning the sweeping purge of promi¬ 
nent political and military figures which 
went on from 1933 until 1938, What¬ 
ever may have been the causes and the 


background of this process, Soviet pres¬ 
tige abroad was injured. The impression 
was created that conditions within the 
Soviet Union were unstable, that the 
government was threatened by contin¬ 
ual plots and intrigues. The execution 
and disappearance of many of the best 
known generals and admirals of the Red 
Army, Navy, and Air Force led to the 
belief that Russia’s value as a military 
ally was questionable. 

The event that, ostensibly at least, 
set off the purge was the assassination 
in December, 1934 of Sergei Kirov, 
head of the Communist Party organiza¬ 
tion in Leningrad. Three trials of promi¬ 
nent military and party figures resulted 
in evidence that the attack had been 
inspired by Trotsky, then living abroad 
in exile, and that several attempts had 
been organized to kill Stalin. Among 
the most prominent of those sentenced 
to death was Gregory Zinoviev, who 
had been one of Lenin’s oldest disciples 
and president of the Communist Inter¬ 
national. 

The open trials were associated with 
a vast number of secret executions, de¬ 
portations, imprisonments, and expul¬ 
sions from the Communist Party. Dur¬ 
ing the period of the purge 466,000 
Communists were expelled from the 
party, almost a quarter of the entire 
membership in 1934. It would probably 
not be an exaggeration to estimate the 
number of those who lost their lives in 
the purge in tens of thousands, of which 
a surprisingly high proportion were “old 
Bolsheviks” and Communists who had 
held leading posts of political and eco¬ 
nomic administration during the Five 
Year Plan. Because of the absence of 
reliable data it is impossible to decide 
whether the purges were intended to 
eliminate dangerous traitors, as is the 
official version, or whether, as is the 
critical theory, the accusations were 
largely fraudulent and the confessions 
were obtained under duress. 

A political by-product of the trials 
was a marked change in the personnel 
and psychology of the Communist 
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Party. Its old leaders had been put to 
death or morally discredited by their 
confessions, with the result that there 
was a break in the continuity of revolu¬ 
tionary tradition. There was, for ex¬ 
ample, a complete reversal of Lenin’s 
denial of the value of national patriot¬ 
ism. Soviet patriotism was now exalted, 
instead of being disparaged. Strong 
czars like Ivan the Terrible and Peter 
the Great, and famous generals in Rus¬ 
sian history were held up to honor in¬ 
stead of being denounced as represen¬ 
tatives of an oppressive ruling system. 

During the 1930’s there was an im¬ 
portant change in the whole Soviet edu¬ 
cational system. Immediately after the 
revolution, experimental methods of 
teaching were in fashion, and formal 
discipline was reduced to a minimum. 
Marks and examinations were dis¬ 
carded, and the teacher had no means 
of enforcing authority except his ability 
to enlist the cooperation of the pupils. 
Much significance was attached to 
“class origin” in admitting students to 
universities and higher technical 
schools. Young men and women from 
working class families were given pref¬ 
erence, and children of former estate 
owners, capitalists, and priests were 
barred from admission altogether. 

This entire pattern was changed be¬ 
yond recognition during the thirties, 
Authority and discipline again became 
characteristics of the Soviet school. 
Ability not "class origin" became the 
criterion for admitting university stu¬ 
dents and awarding scholarships. Apart 
from certain specifically Soviet inter¬ 
pretations of history, political science, 
and economics, education in the Soviet 
Union became much more similar to 
■« education in the United States or in 
European countries. 

At no time after the revolution had 
there been complete equality in living 
standards. But the destruction of the 
former wealthy classes brought about a 
certain outward leveling. Any display of 
luxurious living by Communists was 


frowned upon. Even high officials found 
it expedient to dress indifferently, to 
look as “proletarian” as possible. But 
during the thirties, inequality in wages 
and salaries became more marked. Army 
officers and public officials were in¬ 
structed to dress well. Stalin repeatedly 
took occasion to emphasize the point 



A WOMAN SERVES AS SWITCHMAN 

In the Soviet economy women are accorded 
equal status with men. even to the extent of 
performing heavy labor not ordinarilj con¬ 
sidered appropriate for women. This young 
woman is a switchman at the Leningrad rail¬ 
way station. 

Serfota 

that efficiency, not equality, was the 
goal. Amoy discipline was tightened up, 
and some old titles of distinction that 
had been discarded with the revolution, 
such as Doctor, were revived, 

A changed attitude was taken in re¬ 
gard to the family. Stable relationships 
were encouraged, in contrast to the easy 
divorce and widespread use of abortion 
as a means of birth control which had 
been officially sanctioned during the 
earlier years. 

All these measures did not go into 
effect at once. But taken together they 
represent a definite trend toward more 
conservative social institutions and 
habits of living. It is not accurate, how¬ 
ever, to speak of a “return to capital¬ 
ism” in the Soviet Union in the sense 
of free enterprise and individual owner¬ 
ship of profit-making enterprises. Capi¬ 
talist methods, to be sure, have been 
employed in the computation of profits 
of the state industries, production costs, 
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THE DNIEPER DAM 

Built in 1927 under American direction, tile dam was built at the 
site of the rapids below the town of Dnepiopetrcnsk. It has 
sluices and docks to allow ships to pass, and turbines for the 
production of electric power. During World War II it was blown 
up by Russian sappers to prevent the Germans from making use 
of its facilities. 

Wide World 


and the fixing of wages. But the sole 
“capitalist” in the Soviet Union is the 
state. No private ownership of factories, 
railways, banks, mines, or stores is per¬ 
mitted. 

Economic and Political Aspects. An 
abatement of political dictatorship 
seemed to be implied in tbe promulga¬ 
tion of a new Soviet constitution in 
1936. Eliminating such features of the 
former Soviet political system as indi¬ 
rect election of the members of tbe 
higher Soviet bodies, open voting, giving 
the urban population five times the vot¬ 
ing power of the rural and occupational 
representation, the constitution of 1936 
established two national legislative 
bodies. One of these, the Council of the 
Union, is elected on the basis of one 
representative to every 300,000 of popu¬ 
lation. Tbe Council of Nationalities is 
selected on a basis of twenty-five dep¬ 
uties from each constituent republic, 
with smaller numbers for autonomous 
republics, provinces, and districts. 


The constitution 
contains a phrase to 
the effect that Sov’et 
citizens are assured 
fieedom of speech 
and the press and as¬ 
sembly. But neither 
this phrase nor the 
arrangements for se¬ 
cret voting led to any 
practical change in 
the Soviet system of 
one-party dictator¬ 
ship. Only one list of 
candidates was pre¬ 
sented to the voters 
in the only election 
which has been held 
under the new con¬ 
stitution in 1937. 
Nor has there been 
any relaxation of the 
strict government 
monopoly of press 
and propaganda. 
One practical conse¬ 
quence of the consti¬ 
tution has been the extension of equal 
civic rights to the formerly disenfran¬ 
chised classes. Whether the political 
and civil liberties clauses will be imple¬ 
mented is a matter of conjecture. 

Living conditions, which bad sunk to 
a very bare subsistence level under the 
hardships of the First Five Year Plan, 
showed distinct improvement after 
1933. More attention was devoted to 
food and consumers goods during the 
Second Plan. Stalin himself gave out 
tbe slogan, “Life has become gayer and 
more joyous.” 

Tbe purge had some adverse effect on 
Soviet economic life because it involved 
many experienced economic administra¬ 
tors and created a general atmosphere 
of apprehension and uncertainty in So¬ 
viet managerial circles. But the general 
curve of production, both in industry 
and in agriculture, was upward during 
tbe thirties, Russians became more me¬ 
chanically minded as millions of 
ants were absorbed by tbe new factqjits 
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and still more millions of peasants be¬ 
came accustomed to the sight of tractors 
and harvesting combines on the new 
collective farms. 

As the Russians acquired new indus¬ 
trial skills, the foreign engineers and 
technicians who had been so numerous 
in the first stages of the industrialization 
program began to disappear. The purge 
had also created an atmosphere of dis- 
tiust of foreigners. By the end of the 
thirties the Soviet Union was leading an 
extremely isolated existence for a coun¬ 
try of such size. Few foreigners resided 
in or visited Russia; few Russians went 
abroad. 

The War Years 

ith Hitler’s attack on Russia in 
1941, war absorbed the attention 
and effort of the Russian people to the 
exclusion of everything else. At its high 
point the invasion engulfed a territory 
normally inhabited by fifty or sixty 
million people. 

Civilian economy was completely sac¬ 
rificed to the needs of war production. 
The revolutionary institution of Mili¬ 
tary Commissars—politically reliable 
Communists appointed to supervise and 
control military officers—was abolished 
in the autumn of 1942. The Communist 


International adopted a resolution to 
dissolve itself in the spring of 1943. 
Communist parties in the Allied coun¬ 
tries adopted moderate programs. 

For the first time since the Soviet 
regime came into power, the Orthodox 
Church was permitted to elect a Patri¬ 
arch in the autumn of 1943. A commit¬ 
tee on religious affairs was set up, and 
spokesmen for this committee promised 
greater toleration in the administration 
of religious legislation. The Orthodox 
Church was permitted to open semi¬ 
naries for the training of priests. 

A decree of July 8,1944 was designed 
to stimulate large families. Lump-sum 
and monthly payments on an ascending 
scale are provided for mothers of more 
than three children, along with honorary 
titles. Taxes were imposed on persons 
with less than three children. 

Once committed to the industrializa¬ 
tion necessary to defeat Germany, the 
Soviet Union is probably well on her 
way to becoming one of the greatest 
industrial powers in the world. But be¬ 
cause of the devastation of the war, her 
people are still ill-fed, ill-clothed, and 
without adequate shelter in many cases. 
What the future may hold is proble¬ 
matical. 



THREE AGGRESSOR NATIONS 


Fascist Italy Italian industry and finance were in an 

'T/ TAI.Y CAME out of World War I dis - alarming state. The, s oldiers came home" 
3 ) illusioned and resentful. About on e only, tn join the ranks of the unem- 
million Italians had—heen wounded , ployed .. ) 

aEout 650,000 lulled . As one of the vie- A Crisis. Although permitted by the 
tnrs. Ttalv had hnped fo gain spoils . But papal encyclical of June 11, 1905 to 
though she had been granted the Tirol participate in the political life of the 
and Istria, she had not been given country, devout Catholics continued to 
Ffnmft voluntarily and had not obtained be somewhat aloof in politics. On the 
No colonies haj other band, a strong modem movement 
been granted her directl y or as man- among Catholics, led by a Catholic 
dates trader the League of Nations- priest, Don Sturzo, became in 1919 the 
contrast between her actual condition Partita Popolare Italisw [Italian Pop- 
a nd her dreams led to a sense of frus - ' ular party], whose members later be- 
tration and a desire for vindication. , came known as the Popolari. „ 
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In igig the Socialist movement was 
even stronger than the Popolare move¬ 
ment, especially in industrial centers 
such as Milan and in seaports. The 
Socialists, who had opposed Italian par¬ 
ticipation in World War I, reaped ben¬ 
efits from the postwar disillusionment. 
The apparent success of Lenin in Russia 
added to the Socialist prestige,} and 
strengthened its radical wing, ffv the 
national elections of 1010. the Socialists 
b ecame the country’s strongest, party, 
with the Popolari holding the second 
largest number of seats in the' national 
legislature. Some seats were won by 
Communists. But in spite of this indi¬ 
cation of a strong leftward swing the 
groups were too deeply divided against 
one another to combine against the 
conservatives, who also were split 
among themselves. The many-party sys¬ 
tem of Italy prevented an undemocratic 
dominance by any one element. The 
weaknesses of this system became ap¬ 
parent during 1919-21, when none of 
the groups in the national government 
of Italy had leaders able to command 
wide popular loyalty an4 no group was 
willing to risk' the dangers to democratic 
principles that a drastic control of the 
crisis might entail. 

\S trikes spread. Railway services were 
disrupted. Factory workers took over 
plants and obliged owners to accept 
labor as a virtual partner in manage¬ 
ment. Peasants appropriated lands for¬ 
cibly. Street battles were fought. The 
middle classes were terrified, expecting 
that at any moment the nation would 
be swept into a Leftist revolution or 
anarchy. 

Rise ojtke Fascists. TheFasci r g rowing 
in numbers, or ganized the national re ¬ 
si stance under their leader. Benito Mus- 
solinLIn November, 19 21, at the Fascist 
Congress in Rome, Fascism became the 
doctrine of a political party—the Fas¬ 
cist party. By 1922, the party claimed 
to have 450,000 members^t held a na¬ 
tional meeting in Naples and issued a 
threat that it would take over the gov¬ 
ernment by force unless the government 


could demonstrate control over the peo¬ 
ple in the face of the general strike of 
August 1.192 2 . In September the Fascist 
party entrusted Mussolini with aiitKKT. _ 
i tv t.n use political or military fnrrq tn 
bring Fascism into poweri In October' 
t he Fa scists began to mobilize~~ari7f- 
c oncentrated on~Rome. The King there^~ 
f ore invited Mussolini to come to the 
capital and for m a. new Cabinet. The ~ 
triumphant entry of 50,000 Fascists 
int o Romehecame known as the iUarrTr ~ 
■fiP Rome. Mussolini presented Tm 
CaSnetllfi t t.n the Kin gJand-agas made 
Prime-MuusterJ Thereafter th eJascist. 
for ces departed from Rome. ^ 

Background of a Dictator. The 
founder of the Fascist party, Benito 
Mussolini, had already had a tempes¬ 
tuous' revolutionary career. His father, 
a blacksmith, was active as a revolution¬ 
ary. His mother was a schoolteacher. 
Their son, born at Dovia, in 1883, was 
named Benito in honor of the Mexican 
revolutionist Benito Ju&rez. 

In his teens Benito Mussolini planned 
to become a teacher. As a young man he 
joined the Socialist party, went to Switz¬ 
erland, there got in frequent difficulties 
with authorities for his labor agitation, 
and was finally expelled. 

When World War I broke out, he 
was impressed by the example of the 
German Socialists, who had deviated 
from their internationalism and had ap¬ 
proved the Kaiser’s invasion of Bel¬ 
gium. But when he contended that Italy 
should fight with the Allies against "the 
autocratic Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
the Socialist party expelled him. He 
fought in the Italian Army, was wound¬ 
ed, and in 1917 set up his own news¬ 
paper in Milan, the Popolo d’ltalia, 
which was destined to become the official 
organ of Fascism. Its editorial columns 
were to Mussolini what Mein Kampf 
was to Hitler, and in them he worked 
out the concepts he was to apply when 
he came to power. 

From Nietzsche and Sorel and 
Machiavelli, Mussolini gained faith in 
superman forcefulness and justification 
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for violent methods. His studies in 
Roman history led him to believe that 
the Italian people would respond to such 
revivals of ancient Roman customs as 
the raised arm salute. He made use of 
his naturally pugnacious characteristics 
because he believed the masses wanted 
a leader who called to mind the Caesars, 
Napoleon, and the condotticri [leaders 
of mercenary professional soldiers in 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries']. 

( From redshirt followers of Garibaldi in 
the period 1859-67, he derived the idea 
of using a black shirt as the symbol of 
Fascist membership. From ancient 
Rome he took as emblem the fascia — 
a bundle of sticks wrapped around an 
executioner’s axe. This symbol of justice 
of ancient Rome not only represented 
order, justice, and discipline, but also 
pictured graphically how all parts of a 
nation’s strength might he tied firmly 
into a unit.} 

(_ Italy a Fascist State. Mussolini as¬ 
s umed th e post of Prim a. J Vt -Inictgr 0 f 
Italy on October 30.1022. and promptly 
demanded temporary emergency powers 
from the parliament. These powers 
were granted him for one year. Later 
they were extended, By his orders, 
strikes were suppressed and agitators 
against the government were punished. 
He reduced unemployment by public 
works construction programs. He at¬ 
tempted to make public administration 
more economical and efficient. 

In the fall of 1923 a change in the 
electoral procedure was passed by par¬ 
liament. By this measure, whichever 
party obtained a majority vote in a 
general election would automatically get 
two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and minority parties would 
share the remaining seats in proportion 
to the votes they obtained. In practice 
this move changed the many-party sys¬ 
tem to a single-party system. As the 
Fascists had foreseen, they got about 
60 per cent of the total vote in the 1924 
elections, and rival parties shared in the 
resulting legislature only as a weak 
minority. 


Laws passed between 1925 and 1928 
increased the powers of the Fascist 
party. All other political parties were 
dissolved, and non-Fascist officials were 
dismissed. All secret societies, including 
the Freemason society, were outlawed. 
A Fascist tribunal tried political offend¬ 
ers and confiscated their property. 
Newspapers and other vehicles of opin¬ 
ion were put under Fascist control. 

All administrative institutions of the 
nation were centralized under Musso¬ 
lini. While this move virtually did away 
with local democracy and civic partici¬ 
pation of the people, it had some, of 
the elements of smoothly running effi¬ 
cient management. Local officials were 
appointed by the central Fascist au¬ 
thorities. In 1928 the basically demo¬ 
cratic concept of popular elections was 
dropped and general elections became 
mere plebiscites, with a single slate of 
candidates. 

Fascism in Italian Life. The com¬ 
plete dictatorship that accompanied 
Mussolini’s meteoric advance was ob¬ 
scured by strict press censorship which 
was even extended, fairly effectively, 
over foreign correspondents. The com¬ 
pleteness of his dictatorship was also 
obscured by the preservation of the 
superficial trappings of a liberal mon¬ 
archy. The Italian Government still was 
nominally constitutional. The King was, 
if anything, a more imposing figurehead 
than before. However, by 1928 all actual 
power resided in Mussolini and his 
small but well-organized Fascist party. 
Even as late as 1932, a decade after 
its famous March on Rome, the Fascist 
party numbered only about 1,250,000. 
The caution with which members were 
selected was evident in the fact that in. 
1933 only one of three applicants for 
membership was accepted. 

This single national political party- 
had local affiliations in some ten thou¬ 
sand clubs, through which popular ad¬ 
miration for Fascists was played up. 
Within the Fascist setup, ample op¬ 
portunity for public self-expresskm was 
afforded to aggressive personalities 
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VICTOR EMMANUEL. KING OP ITALY 

Under the Fascist regime Victor Emmanuel 
III remained as King, and became, if any¬ 
thing an even more imposing figurehead than 
previously With the conquest of Ethiopia, he 
took the title of Emperor and continued to 
act as Mussolini's puppet 
Ewino Galloway 

whose leadership might otherwise have 
menaced Fascist control. The natural 
liking of youth and of former soldiers 
for military parades was channelized so 
as to strengthen Fascism. Love of coun- 
tr y, desire for national expan s ion (IF- 
redentisml, and the amEmon of Jhe 
individual for self- expr ession were skill - 
jiully fused. While such symbols of sta= 
bilily as a monarchical form of gover n- 
ment co ntinued to reassure, foreign 

tives, r estless youth were tnadp tn fpel 
th at they were a c tively sharing in a vita l 
modern mo vemeatA 
After the Fascists came to power, 
sports and outdoor life became part of 
a national program. Stadiums were 
built, teams from different areas com¬ 
peted for national prizes, mass excur¬ 
sions were promoted, and people became 
acquainted with regions they had not 


known before. Such constructive moves 
were publicized as Fascism. 

Government. The Grand Council of 
the Fascist party, with Mussolini at its 
head, was the ruling body of the coun¬ 
try. The small and like-minded group 
that composed it was chosen from those 
who were most devoted to Fascism. The 
Council planned and controlled all 
phases of the party’s actions and con¬ 
trolled the parliament. After 1928 the 
Council had great powers: it endorsed 
or rejected candidates to parliament on 
lists to be submitted to die electorate, 
Who could vote only on a whole list, 
it had to be consulted on the succession 
to the throne, and it ratified treaties. 
If controlled virtually all fields of gov¬ 
ernment. The Fascist militia and a 
special Fascist tribunal enforced the 
Council's decisions. Mussolini was head 
of the Council, commander in chief of 
the army and of all the armed forces, 
and Prime Minister. He initiated legis¬ 
lation, appointed officials, and advised 
the King. 

Economic Life. The Fascist party 
controlled industry and labor, and in 

1926 brought about the passage of laws 
that set up a Corporative State. This 
broke down class conflict and made 
labor and capital integral dependencies 
of the central government. Employer- 
worker relations were bandied under 
close government rule. Non-Fascist 
unions were abolished, workers could 
not strike, employers could not lock 
out employees. Thirteen national syndi¬ 
cates, or corporations, of employers and 
workers, divided according to occupa¬ 
tions, were established. Six were of em¬ 
ployers and six of workers, and one 
comprised the arts and professions. 
Labor disputes were brought before tri¬ 
bunals, which were made up of the em¬ 
ployers and workers of the occupation 
concerned. 

A Charter of Labor announced in 

1927 asserted that, in principle, private 
property and free enterprise were 
fundamentals of Fascist industry. But 
such freedoms were under strict con- 
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trols. The maximum working week was 
fixed at six days of eight hours each. 
Workers could not be dropped because 
of illness or military service. Employers 
were obliged to share in the expense of 
employee insurance against unemploy¬ 
ment, illness, accident, and old age. The 
labor syndicates were permitted to train 
apprentices and to run employment 
services. 

Legislation in 1928, X930, and 1934 
gave increasing political powers to the 
corporations representative of occupa¬ 
tions. The plan of the Fascists was to 
do away eventually with the national 
parliament and to have in its place an 
advisory body, representing the people 
according to their occupations, to assist 
the Fascist Grand Council. 

The Lateran Pact. An important step 
toward cementing Italy into a closely 
coordinated, single-purpose unit, a step 
which had been attempted unsuccess¬ 
fully prior to the rise of Fascism, was 
the reconciliation between the Catholic 
Church and the Italian Government. 
Throughout the centuries, regardless of 
wars between the Papacy and its rivals 
for temporal power, 
the Italian people 
had remained Ro- 
• man Catholic in 
faith. In 1870 the 
will to national unity 
had been stronger 
than the people’s de¬ 
sire to support the 
temporal powers of 
the church, and the 
Popehad been forced 
to relinquish Rome. 

Since then the Popes 
had remained across 
the Tiber, in tiny 
Vatican City, and 
had persisted in re¬ 
fusing a cash in¬ 
demnity for their 
temporal losses. This 
status discouraged 
the more pious Ital¬ 
ian Catholics from 


full participation in their country’s po¬ 
litical life, and at the same time it en¬ 
couraged, in the national legislature, an 
anticlerical attitude which kept the fric¬ 
tion alive. 

Mussolini in 1929 broke this es¬ 
trangement between the Vatican and 
Italy by Treaties of Conciliation. The 
treaties created an independent Vati¬ 
can City State, under the temporal rule 
of the Pope, and the Pope at last recog¬ 
nized the Kingdom of Italy. The agree¬ 
ment, signed in the Lateran Palace, is 
known as the Lateran Pact. Henceforth 
the Pope was to notify the Italian Gov¬ 
ernment before nominating a bishop 
within the country, to make sure there 
were no political objections to the can¬ 
didate. Before being seated, Italian 
bishops were to swear loyalty to the 
government. Public schools were to in¬ 
clude religious instruction in-the Roman 
Catholic faith. Ecclesiastics were not to 
take part in politics. 

Progress and Policies. Great material 
progress in communications took place 
in Italy during the years of Fascist rule. 
With the increase in automobile trans- 



THE LATERAN PACT 

In July, 1929 for the first time in fifty-mne years a Pope left the 
Vatican and entered the city of Rome. In this picture Pope Pjus 
XI is home in procession around St Peter's Square, thus putting 
the final seal upon the Italo-Vatican Lateran Pact, 

Widt Wtrli 
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THE FASCIST SPORTS PROGRAM 

The Fascist regime made skillful use of the 
restlessness of the south and foimer soldiers 
by channeling their energies through sports 
programs into Fascist discipline. Here a 
parade of young athletes participates in the 
dedication of a new road. 

Wide World 

portatxon, Italian roads were strik¬ 
ingly improved and more roads were 
built. The universal trend toward more 
efficient transportation between agri¬ 
cultural, industrial, and trade centers 
led to better maintenance of Italian rail¬ 
ways and to their modernization. Mili¬ 
tary considerations had an important 
part in such improvements. The de¬ 
velopment of facilities for the tourist 
trade enhanced the prestige of Musso¬ 
lini and Fascism abroad and brought 
large revenues to the country. 

During the years between the two 
world wars, vast municipal improve¬ 
ments made Rome and other cities more 
attractive and impressive than before. 
Ancient monuments were repaired. 
Festivals and cultural events evocative 
of Italy’s past grandeur were celebrated. 
Airplanes and luxury liners were built, 
a state-controlled film industry was 
established, and the development of air¬ 
line systems was fostered. 

The Fascist government was con¬ 
cerned over a decline in the birth rate 
and over the strong tendency of the 
country’s poorer farmers and laboring 
class to emigrate. Strenuous efforts were 
made both to curtail emigration and to 
develop attachment to Italy among 
emigrants after they had settled in 
Tunisia, Egypt, Argentina, the United 


States. The Fascist desire to increase 
the national man power led to measures 
giving bonuses to large families. But 
these efforts did not bring about a large 
increase in population. 

In both agriculture and industry, 
Mussolini made attempts to free Italy 
from dependence on imports. To achieve 
national self-sufficiency in foods, Italy 
waged the Battle of the Grain, which 
proved so successful that in 1933, for 
the first time in decades, she had more 
than enough grain for her needs. The 
increased industrial production under 
Mussolini won foreign capital for invest¬ 
ments in Italy. But increased production 
meant that Italy would not only require 
fewer imports but seek foreign markets 
for her own products—a possible men¬ 
ace to English and French export 
markets. Therefore when Mussolini’s 
invasion of Ethiopia caused the League 
of Nations to adopt sanctions against 
Italy, support of the sanctions by the 
English and French was weak, partly 
because to them the Italian expansion 
into Ethiopia meant a market for 
Italian industry which did not menace 
their own channels of exports. 

Under Mussolini’s rule, submarginal 
agricultural land was developed, agro¬ 
nomic science was promoted, modem 
farming equipment came to be more 
widely used. The vast Pontine Marshes 
between Rome and the western coast 
were drained and became highly pro¬ 
ductive. In these areas model towns 
came into being. Water-power resources 
—of utmost importance because of 
Italy’s lack of oil and her inadequate 
coal supplies—were investigated, and 
water-power works were constructed. 
The utilization of power plants and the 
electrification of railways and industries 
brought improvement of conditions 
throughout the nation, but especially 
in the previously backward regions of 
the south and Sicily. By 1935 hydro¬ 
electric projects in Italy had a power- 
producing capacity almost one-third 
that of the United States. 
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Militarism. Militarism was exalted 
under Mussolini’s rule At first this was 
done primarily to solve internal prob¬ 
lems. It was a means to intimidate op¬ 
ponents of Fascism and to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the people, especially 
youth Later it became the means of 
expansion By 1934 even boys from the 
age of eight on were within the cadre 
of military training On October 2, 1935, 
Italy announced national mobilization. 
Ethiopia was conqueied (1935-36), 
Italian forces inteivened in the Spanish 
Civil Wai on the side of Franco (1936- 
39), and Italy annexed Albania (1939). 
The invasion of Ethiopia and interven¬ 
tion in Spain served Mussolini as a 
proving ground for testing out and im¬ 
proving his military machine. 

Italy continued to increase her armies 
and armaments. By 1938 she had built 
up a relatively strong military force, in¬ 
cluding an imposing air force. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1938, Mussolini announced that 
Italy was building four 35,000-ton 
battleships, four 24,000-ton battleships, 
a number of cruisers and destroyers, and 
at least one hundied submarines, in an 
obvious bid for full 
control of the Medi¬ 
terranean in case of 
war. At the same 
time he indicated 
that he had no in¬ 
tention of giving 
support—such as he 
had given in the 
early i93o’s — to 
Austria as a bulwark 
against Nazi power. 

Determined to re¬ 
main on the most 
cordial terms with 
Hitler, he pro¬ 
claimed his solidar¬ 
ity with Hitler by 
an anti-Semitic cam¬ 
paign at home, al¬ 
though Italy’s 44,- 
000 Jews were not 
ideologically or fi¬ 
nancially strong. 


Late in 1938 Mussolini demanded 
that France cede Corsica, Tunisia, and 
Djibouti to Italy. In commenting on 
these Italian demands, a Parisian col¬ 
umnist wrote that “one Frenchman 
could lick ten Italians.” This was taken 
by the Fascists as a grave affront. The 
French showed firmness on the de¬ 
mands. On January 2, 1939, Daladier 
sailed for Corsica, where he was given 
enthusiastic assurances of loyalty to 
France, and crowds shouted against 
Mussolini. In Rome, on January 26, 
Mussolini addressed a vast throng cele¬ 
brating Franco’s entry into Barcelona. 
The crowd cheered him with the cry, 
“On to Paris 1 ” At the celebration 
(March 26, 1939) of the twentieth an¬ 
niversary of the Fascist movement, 
Mussolini expressed Fascist philosophy 
and foretold the probable coming of 
war between fascism and the democratic 
nations in a perversely belligerent tone: 

We consider perpetual peace to be a catas¬ 
trophe . . No matter what shape is taken 
by events, we hope nobody will talk about 
brotherhness Relations among nations are re¬ 
lations of force. 



THE WAR IN ETHIOPIA 

In 1935 and 1936 Mussolini tried out his growing military machine 
in Ethiopia where his mechanized forces easily conquered the 
native defenders. In this photograph, taken m Italian Somaliland, 
General Graziam reviews Italian troops and tank brigades Which 
have arrived to join the forces already is the field. 

Wide World 
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Hitlerite Germany 

he history of Germany’s transi¬ 
tion from war to peace after the 
Armistice of 1918 belies the subsequent 
myth that she was not defeated on the 
field of battle but stabbed in the back 
by her own Socialists. As early as Au¬ 
gust, 1918, General Erich von Luden¬ 
dorff, Chief of Staff of the German East¬ 
ern Army, had come to the conclusion 
that the war was lost. On September 
28, accompanied by his nominal su¬ 
perior, General von Hindenburg, he ad¬ 
vised Emperor William II that a new 
ministry should be formed without de¬ 
lay for the purpose of requesting an 
armistice, which, he apparently hoped, 
would not mean capitulation but that 
he would be permitted to retreat into 
Germany without losing what remained 
of his armies. However, when the newly 
appointed Chancellor, the liberal Prince 
Maximilian of Baden, appealed to the 
President of the United States for an 
armistice and was told that absolutism 
in Germany must go, Ludendorff denied 
that he had reported the military situa¬ 
tion as serious and begged the Emperor 
to dismiss Maximilian and go on with 
the war. The Emperor, conscious of the 
crumbling military position and morale 
of the German armed forces, dismissed 
Ludendorff and permitted negotiations 
for an armistice to continue. 

As mutinies among the sailors at Kiel 
and Wilhelmshaven late in October 
spread to other seaports, there were de¬ 
mands in the Reichstag for the Em¬ 
peror’s abdication. The people were 
exhausted, and thinking chiefly of peace 
and bread. In Munich, on November 8, 
a revolt led by the Communist Kurt 
Eisner resulted in the proclamation of 
a Bavarian republic. Similar outbreaks 
occurred elsewhere in Germany. On No¬ 
vember 9 Maximilian, without authori¬ 
zation, announced the abdication of the 
Emperor. Informed by his generals that 
the army could not be trusted to save 
him, William II fled to the Netherlands. 
All the lesser German* ruler! also abdi¬ 
cated. 


The German revolution of November 
1918, was not a mass movement for 
the violent overthrow of the monarchy. 
There was little organized revolutionary 
activity. Though the prestige of the 
aristocratic rulers of the federation had 
fallen with the advent of starvation and 
defeat, the collapse of the monarchy 
came as a surprise to the middle and 
labor classes, who were suddenly forced 
to take over. The task of forming a 
new government devolved on the Social 
Democratic party, the largest single 
party, whose leader was Friedrich Ebert. 
Prince Maximilian turned the chan¬ 
cellorship over to him, and a provisional 
Cabinet was formed, pending the crea¬ 
tion of a new Constitution. 

On November 1 x Matthias Erzberger, 
leader of the Centrist party (the politi¬ 
cal organ of German Catholicism) and 
head of the German armistice delega¬ 
tion, signed the truce that brought an 
end to hostilities with the Allies. There¬ 
by the generals escaped responsibility, 
and the liberal movement in Germany 
shouldered the blame for terms that 
were necessarily harsh. On November 12 
elections for a National Constituent As¬ 
sembly were promised. On November 
28 the Emperor formally signed his 
abdication. 

It is significant that the provisional 
government’s small degree of democracy 
embodied the maximum of freedom and 
rights that the democratic forces had 
aimed at. It is also significant that it 
came not from the middle and labor 
classes but from the leaders of the 
moderate parties, who were determined 
to avoid a thoroughgoing change such 
as a Communist or Socialist revolution 
would bring about. 

Before Hitler: the Weimar Republic. 
Elections for a National Constituent As¬ 
sembly were held on January 19,1919. 
Delegates were elected under a system 
of proportional representation and uni¬ 
versal suffrage for men and women over 
twenty. More than thirty million out of 
an electorate of thirty-five million cast 
their votes in an atmosphere substan- 
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tially devoid of intimidation, and the 
election returns were a fairly accurate 
measure of public sentiment. On the 
whole the result was an endorsement by 
the people of bourgeois democracy. To¬ 
gether, the Center, Democratic, and So¬ 
cial Democratic parties polled a total 
of 76.1 per cent of the votes, while all 
the parties of the Right, the erstwhile 
supporters of the old regime, polled only 
10.3 per cent. 

The Assembly met at Weimar in Feb¬ 
ruary, and Friedrich Ebert was elected 
provisional president. A Constitution 
proclaiming a republic was adopted in 
July. Its makers took bold steps to 
weaken Prussia and the other formerly 
autonomous kingdoms and principali¬ 
ties comprising the forty-eight-year-old 
German Empire. Germany was declared 
to be a republic, but the traditional 
name of Deutsches Reich was retained. 
The largest group of extreme Rightists, 
the Nationalist party, cast dissenting 
votes in the adoption of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The Constitution guaranteed freedom 
of the press, of speech, and of assembly, 
and restricted personal and property 
rights in the interest of the general wel¬ 
fare. It provided for universal suffrage 
for men and women over twenty. The 
sovereign power proceeded from the 
people for the first time in German his¬ 
tory. Although the central government 
was granted considerable power, such 
as the right to levy direct taxes, veto 
state legislation affecting the national 
interest, and even alter state frontiers, 
the principle of federalism was retained. 
The lower chamber of the parliament 
was to be the Reichstag, consisting of 
deputies selected for a term of four years 
according to a system of proportional 
representation by which each political 
party was granted one representative 
for each 60,000 votes obtained. The 
upper chamber was to be the Reichsrat, 
consisting of representatives of the fed¬ 
eral sftates and the Prussian provinces, 
who would vote roughly in proportion 
to the population of the states they 


represented, though Prussia was not al¬ 
lowed more than two-fifths of the total 
vote. The President of the Reich was 
to be elected for a term of seven years. 
He had the power to appoint and dismiss 
the Chancellor, who, together with his 
Cabinet, was responsible to the Reichs- 



FRIEDRICH EBERT 

The first president of the Weimar republic 
was Friedrich Ebert who had beea the leader 
of the Majority Socialists during the war, and 
chancellor from November, 1918 to April. 

1919. 

Keyetone View 

tag. The powers of the President were 
considerable, since in certain circum¬ 
stances he could, under Article 48 of the 
Constitution, “declare the fundamental 
rights of the citizen wholly or partly in 
abeyance," and authorize the Cabinet 
to issue emergency decrees. In such a 
contingency the Reichstag could, by a 
vote of nonconfidence, compel the Cabi¬ 
net to resign but might itself be dis¬ 
solved by the President, provided an¬ 
other election were held within sixty 
days. 

The Weimar Constitution wa? a genu¬ 
inely democratic document, but subse¬ 
quent events were to point out the 
technical weakness of Article 48 (ruling 
by emergency decrees). The ultimate 
failure of democracy was to result front 
this weakness and from deep-seated eco¬ 
nomic, social, and psychological factor? 
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THE FLAG THAT FLEW IN BERLIN 
DURING THE KAPP REGIME 

Before the Weimar republic became an effec¬ 
tive government, various attempts were made 
to set up revolutionary governments in Ger- 
manv. One of the last of these occurred in 
March, 1920 when Wolfgang Kapp organized 
a conspiracy to seize the government offices 
and assume power in Berlin. This he actually 
did, but he had no real plans for an effective 
government, and within a week he was 
forced to flee. 

Keystone View 

•which the founding fathers of Weimar 
could not foresee. 

Having framed the Constitution, the 
Assembly moved to Berlin, where it 
acted as the Reichstag until replaced by 
the election of June 6, 1920. This elec¬ 
tion profited the extremists of Right and 
Left at the expense of the Social Demo¬ 
crats and Democrats. The Nationalist 
party, extreme Rightists, gained in elec¬ 
tions from 1919 on, as did their oppo¬ 
nents the Left-wing extremists—except 
in times of prosperity, when the voters 
drifted toward the middle-of-the-road 
democratic parties. 

The Free Corps. Before the establish¬ 
ment of the republic, Provisional Presi¬ 
dent Friedrich Ebert had given secret 
approval to demobilized army leaders 
who were organizing former officers and 
soldiers into Free Corps bands. The Free 
Corps attracted veterans whose pensions 
were inadequate to cope with the rising 
prices, outcasts who could find no place 
in civilian life, racists, bitter conserva¬ 
tives, monarchists, and, as time passed, 
large numbers of German youth, un¬ 
disciplined, unemployed, and tortured 


by a sense of insecurity and inferiority. 
Their bands—fanatically militaristic 
and nationalistic—were primarily re¬ 
sponsible for wiping out Communist and 
other radical uprisings and for the as¬ 
sassination of Left-wing leaders, includ¬ 
ing Karl Liebknecht, Kurt Eisner, and 
Rosa Luxemburg. They were savage 
fighters against the Poles in Upper Si¬ 
lesia and against the sporadic Commu¬ 
nist outbreaks in the industrial districts. 

The Free Corps bands also protected 
the vast estates of the Junkers in the 
Baltic region from being partitioned by 
the local Slav peasantry. Some of the 
bands had assumed the ancient Ger¬ 
manic swastika as their emblem. Indi¬ 
vidually and as members of veteran 
organizations, they took part in politics, 
always on the side of extreme national¬ 
ism and against trends toward inter¬ 
national cooperation and democratic 
rule. Encouraged by the powerful hered¬ 
itary Prussian nobility, landowners, 
high officials, and officers, they terror¬ 
ized labor groups. 

They tried at different times to over¬ 
throw the republic through force of 
arms. In March, 1920, some conspira¬ 
tors headed by Dr. Wolfgang Kapp 
called on President Ebert to demand 
new elections. When this was refused, 
Kapp and his followers seized Berlin 
and proclaimed a new government. The 
legitimate government fled to Stuttgart 
and ordered a general strike throughout 
Germany. The workers responded 
loyally, the revolt collapsed (March 
17), and Kapp fled to Sweden. 

The impression abroad was that the 
republic was increasingly strong and 
democratic. Few noticed that the rebels, 
when they were Nationalists, got off 
scot free or with light sentences. The 
conservative, antidemocratic nature of 
the courts had unfortunately been 
neither purged nor won over by the new 
government. 

In 1921 Free Corps elements assas¬ 
sinated Matthias Erzberger, a leading 
Catholic, who had signed the Treaty of 
Versailles, and in 1922 they assassinated 
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Walter Rathenau, a Jewish financier 
and the leading economic thinker of the 
Democratic party, who was gaining im¬ 
pressive results by building up the in¬ 
ternational prestige of the republic 
through conciliatory means. The repub¬ 
lic, pressed by the Allies, made attempts 
to disband the Free Corps, but without 
success. 

Inflation, the Ruhr, and More In¬ 
flation. About 60 per cent of the war’s 
cost to Germany had been met by war 
loans. Relatively little of the burden 
had fallen on the very rich. Rather than 
risk antagonizing its powerful support¬ 
ers by taxing them for the reduction of 
the nation's debt, the republic resorted 
to inflation. This process quickly wrote 
off an enormous internal debt as “scraps 
of paper." It also wiped out the life 
savings, pensions, insurance, and invest¬ 
ments of small stockholders and frugal 
middle classes. The sufferers were left 
believing that reparations were the cause 
of their destitution, when actually the 
internal indebtedness was much larger 
than reparations. 

On January xi, 1923, French and 
Belgian troops occupied the Ruhr area, 
which produced 80 per cent of Ger¬ 
many’s iron, coal, and steel. Germany 
countered with passive resistance. 
Workers in the Ruhr laid down their 
tools, and public utilities refused to 
serve the invaders. Reparations pay¬ 
ments to France and Belgium ceased. 
France and Belgium struck back by seiz¬ 
ing the customs, running the industries 
and public utilities, and making arrests 
and holding trials before military courts. 
Blood was spilled when German workers 
rioted. 

The struggle'over the Ruhr was a 
financial failure for France, where it be¬ 
came unpopular, but for Germany it 
was a disaster. Attempting to support 
idle industries and men, the government 
printed more paper money, which led 
to catastrophic iiiflation. 

Apart from the disruption of wages, 
prices, and business contracts, the de¬ 
cline in the value of the mark inflicted 


a wound from which the Weimar Re¬ 
public never recovered, for in depriving 
the middle classes of their savings it 
opened their minds to desperate reme¬ 
dies and seriously weakened the mod¬ 
erate parliamentary regime. To make 
matters worse, the inflation enabled 
clever manipulators to add to their hold¬ 
ings of industrial stocks, thus further 
concentrating the wealth of the countiy 
into fewer and fewer hands. 

The larger industrialists gained by 
the inflation. Through it they wiped 
out their indebtedness and started on 
an expensive modernization and ex¬ 
pansion of plants, including the installa¬ 
tion of laborsaving machinery. Two in¬ 
dustrialists, Fritz Thyssen and Hugo 
Slinnes, had such wealth that they of¬ 
fered to buy the nation’s entire railway 
system for cash. 

The strain of the Ruhr struggle 
proved too great for the “businessman’s 
government” of Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, 
who had been Chancellor since No¬ 
vember, 1922. His Cabinet fell on Au¬ 
gust 12, 1923, and was succeeded by a 
coalition Cabinet headed by Gustav 
Stresemann, leader of the People’s 
party. Under Stresemann, who was both 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
from August to November, the republic 
embarked on a policy of international 
cooperation and the fulfillment of obli¬ 
gations imposed by the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles. His policy was to keep Germany 
internally pacified, industrially active, 
and democratic. His government set to 
work to stabilize the mark. This was 
accomplished by the issuing of a limited 
number of Rentenmark —marks backed 
by the value of agricultural and indus¬ 
trial land. Deflation was a shock to the 
national economy, but it restored confi¬ 
dence in the banking system. The gov¬ 
ernment decided that the fight over the 
Ruhr was lost and that a policy of con¬ 
ciliation was the only way out. On Sep¬ 
tember 2 7 passive resistance in the Ruhr 
was abandoned. In October, separatist 
movements in the Rhineland and the 
Palatinate collapsed. In November, 
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Stresemann resigned as Premier, but he 
continued to be Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Hitler “Putsch.” The economic 
chaos had spurred the discontented ele¬ 
ments within Germany to greater ef¬ 
forts. Uprisings in Saxony and Pome¬ 
rania were suppressed by the Reichs- 
wchr [the national military force]. 
Most significant of all from the stand¬ 
point of history was the Hitler Putsch 
in Munich on November 8 and 9, 1923. 

T he National Socialist movement of 
AdolF~ Hltler. the Austrian-born pa n- 
Ger man nationalist and anti-Semite , 
had be en thriving in the dark period 
of i nflation, Ruhr in vasion, Rhineland 
separatism, and Communist uprisings. 
Hitler hoped that a march on Ber lin 
by the Reichswehr of Bavaria] aided by 
his followers and by other groups who 
would join on the wav, could overthrow 
the republi c: that they would win great 
popularity bv crushing the C o mmun ist 
r evoirThat was still in progress in 
Saxony, ha lfway be t ween Munich and 
Berlin; and that the North German 
Reichswehr at the capital would then 
join forces with them. In this wild en¬ 
d eavor Hitler was goaded onward by " 
his followers, who c ould hardly wait for 



HITLER IN MUNICH, 1023 

Encouraged by the difficulties that beset Ger¬ 
many into thinking that the republic might 
be overthrown, Hitler planned to force a 
rebellion in Munich which might spread 
through the Reichswehr and through the 
whole of Germany. When the Reichswehr 
in Munich refused to join the Putsch, Hitler 
and his forces marched against them, only 
to be dispersed in a shooting affray. 

Keystone View 


the triumph _thal would assure them 
posts' andlpratmtions in an enlarged' 
.army— 

What Hitler did not understand was 
that the period of German disorder was 
ending and that his venture was bound 
to come up against Reichswehr opposi¬ 
tion. Late in October he learned that 
the Communist revolts in Hamburg, 
Saxony, and Thuringia had been 
smashed, and that there was no hope 
of cooperation from the Reichswehr 
leaders in Berlin. Faced with the disin¬ 
tegration of his movement, he tried to 
force Gustav von Kahr (reactionary 
Prime Minister of Bavaria), Colonel 
von Seisser (Munich chief of police), 
and General von Lossow (commander of 
the Reichswehr in Bavaria) to accom¬ 
pany him in rebellion, but they were 
unwilling. 

They were holding a political meet¬ 
ing in a large beer hall in Munich on 
the night of November 8, 1923, when 
suddenly Hitler and his storm troopers 
entered to declare the national revolu¬ 
tion begun and the Weimar R’epublic 
overthrown. To Kahr, Seisser, and 
Lossow, Hitler gave the choice of death 
or cooperation. General von Ludendorff, 
who was brought to the hall, urged them 
to yield, which they did, but once out 
of reach of Hitler’s storm troopers, they 
disclaimed connection with the move¬ 
ment. 

The Reichswehr in’Munich refused to 
join in the Putsch, and the following 
day, when Hitler, Ludendorff, and some 
three thousand ragged followers 
marched against the Reichswehr, with 
the forlorn hope that Ludendorff could 
win it over, they were dispersed in a 
shooting affray. Fourteen storm troop¬ 
ers were killed. Ludendorff was not fired 
on. Hitler fell down, dislocated his arm, 
and fled. He was arrested a few days 
l ater, tried."ana sentenced 1 to five yea rs’ 
imp risonmen t. 

—"THe"'sympathy of the courts for 
Right-wing Nationalists was apparent. 
Ludendorff was freed on the ground 
that he had been present only by acci- 
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dent. Although the Law for the Pro¬ 
tection of the Republic ordered de¬ 
portation for aliens convicted of high 
treason, Hitler’s Austrian citizenship 
was overlooked because he considered 
himself a German. In the comfortable 
fortress at Landsberg, where he served 
only eight and a half months of his five- 
year term, he wrote the book that was 
to be published under the title of Mein 
Kampf. This book was to become a 
best-seller and a bible to Hitler’s fol¬ 
lowers. Its vast, bold plans of domina¬ 
tion at home and abroad offered them 
hope. To the more thoughtful German, 
and to most foreigners, it was the work 
of a rabble-rouser and madman. 

Prosperity. The acceptance of the 
Dawes Plan (see Chapter 34) by the 
Reichstag on August 29, 1924, saw the 
Weimar Republic’s early struggles 
drawing to a close. The Reich was 
headed, temporarily, for calmer waters. 
In the Reichstag elections of December 
7, though the Nationalists remained 
powerful, the Social Democrats again 
became the largest party and the Center 
gained substantially. Extremism was in 
decline, and Germany entered on a 
period of tranquillity characterized by 
economic prosperity, the rebuilding of 
industry, and reconciliation with former 
enemies. As foreign loans poured into 
Germany and unemployment sank to a 
mere half a million, it began to appear 
that the Weimar Republic would survive 
and prosper. 

With a concentration of efforts 
on peaceful developments, Germany 
reached a higher standard of living than 
ever before. Her production soared, and 
she was on the road to surpassing Eng¬ 
land as Europe’s greatest exporting na¬ 
tion. Gartels and barter exchange helped 
develop her export trade. Her products 
were distributed throughout the world, 
especially in the Balkans, Africa, Latin 
America, and Asia. Her merchant 
marine grew to five times its 1920 
tonnage. Her industrial plants were 
made more efficient for mass produc¬ 
tion. Construction of homes and roads, 


development of civil aviation, manufac¬ 
ture of cheap automobiles, and electrifi¬ 
cation works were achievements of these 
years, as were social insurance measures 
(advanced beyond those of most other 
nations), modernizing of teaching tech¬ 
niques, the growth of institutions to 
further the health of the masses, and 
cultural and scientific exchanges with 
other countries. The theater, the cinema, 
and the dance as an art flourished. 
There were important improvements in 
photography and in the dye and elec¬ 
trical goods industries. It all added to a 
better German life and improved the 
position of Germany as an industrial 
exporter. 

Liberalism and a spirit of world- 
mindness seemed at the time to he the 
keynotes of German art and literature. 
Thomas and Heinrich Mann, Herman 
Hesse, and R. M. Rilke were idols 
of German youth, as were Romain 
Rolland, Theodore Dreiser, Jack Lon¬ 
don, and H. G. Wells. Fluent knowl¬ 
edge of English and French was common 
among German students, and there were 
large groups studying Chinese, Turkish, 
Russian. Many Germans visited Italy, 
Switzerland, Denmark. Extremely mod¬ 
ernistic suburban developments and ex¬ 
positions in German cities gave the im¬ 
pression that Germany had a higher 
standard of living than other large Eu¬ 
ropean nations. 

How explain the fact that this versa¬ 
tile, flourishing nation produced the 
most tyrannical dictatorship of history 
—and all within a few years? There are 
those who say that the tolerance of the 
republic toward minorities allowed 
nazism to grow. Others say that nazism 
grew because the republic was a sham 
front for militarism and nationalism. 
Some say that if the depression had not 
intervened, the benefits of peaceful de¬ 
velopment would have won the public 
to democracy permanently, 

• In 1925 the first president of the re¬ 
public, Friedrich Ebert, died, and the 
seventy-seven-year-old General von 
Hindenburg was elected president. He 
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was essentially loyal to the Right wing 
In 1929, shortly before the Wall Street 
crash Gustav Stiesemann, who had 
continued as Minister of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs through ten successive Cabinets, 
died He had been the last strong link 
holding the industiialists to the republic 
The Dcpusmn Withdrawal of 
American loans from Getmany followed 
the woild-wide economic depiession of 
1929. Trade, prices, production, and 
employment declined in Germany as in 
other countries. By January, 1932, 
Germany had six million registered un¬ 
employed. Relatively few teceived un¬ 
employment insui ance The new genera¬ 
tion knew nothing of the discipline and 
security of a job. Workers had in¬ 
adequate wages. Everybody was af¬ 
fected—peasants, Junkers, industrial¬ 
ists, bankers, small businessmen Trade 
union membeiship declined. The gov¬ 
ernment declared that it was impossible 


nationalism profited by Germany’s suf¬ 
fering. 

The government was a compromise of 
several powerful social groups—labor 
big business, the army, and the landed' 
aiistociacy. However, all but labor had 
lemained conservative The depression 
made the division between the two 
groups—the luling class vs. labor—all 
the moie antithetical. The key party, 
the Social Democrats, might have saved 
the republic, but it lacked leadership 
and failed to swing the sentiment of the 
masses over to faith in democratic proc¬ 
esses With the depression, the mod¬ 
erate paities had to struggle to hold 
their place. The extreme Left and the 
extreme Right parties grew rapidly. 

The strain of the depression years 
widened a breach in the constitutional 
machinery of the lepublic, and it was 
through that bieach that Hitler forced 
his way in Under the Weimar Constitu- 


to meet expenses and continue repara- tion the Chancellor and, at his sugges¬ 
tions payments. The depression put a tion, the ministers, were chosen by the 
severe strain on the republic and stimu- President of the Reich, but they could 
lated the forces of reaction. The ex- continue in office only as long as they 
tremes of communism and fanatical had the confidence of the Reichstag 

• They had to resign 
if the Reichstag, by 
an explicit resolu¬ 
tion, withdiew its 
confidence. The 
Reichstag and the 
Cabinet could work 
together only when 
the President and 
the Reichstag major¬ 
ity agreed, for if 
they disagreed a 
deadlock ensued. 
With the economic 
depression making 
party strife increas¬ 
ingly bittei and the 
formation of coali¬ 
tions more difficult, 
the part played by 
BERLIN ACCLAIMS THE NEW president the President in se- 
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lance. As a last resort there was always 
Article 48 of the Constitution, by which 
the President, in time of emergency, 
could permit his Chancellor to rule by 
decree. President Hindenburg’s recourse 
to this article became the instrument 
that afforded Hitler entrance to power. 

National Socialism. The tragedy of 
Germany in the 1930’s was that her 
circumstances enabled Hitler to seize 
control of government. 

Adolf Hitler was born at Braunau, 
Austria, on April 20,1889. Alois Hitler, 
his father, had been a cobbler, but when 
he married a woman of moderate means 
she bought him a job as customs in¬ 
spector. This wife and his second wife 
died. His third wife was twenty-three 
years younger than he. Their son Adolf 
had a great affection for his mother, 
but rebelled against his father, who was 
a martinet of morose temperament. His 
mother died of cancer when he was 
eighteen—one year after he had left 
home for Vienna. He studied architec¬ 
ture and art, and at various times 
worked as draftsman and as illustrator 
of advertisements and picture post 
cards. Sometimes he was without a job 
and lived in extreme poverty. He was 
a friendless person. He enjoyed politi¬ 
cal wranglings, in which he would de¬ 
nounce Marxism and Jews. 

At the outbreak of war in 1914 Hitler 
was in Munich, where the war spirit 
provided him with a new enthusiasm: 
the cause of pan-German nationalism. 
He enlisted in the German Army, be¬ 
came a corporal, and served his adopted 
country faithfully. An enemy gas attack 
almost blinded him. He was hospital¬ 
ized and awarded the Iron Cross for 
bravery. On his recovery after the 
armistice, he served the army in the 
capacity of spy at gatherings of workers 
and soldiers. In this work he stumbled 
on the half dozen men who called them¬ 
selves the German Workers’ Party. He 
joined their party, aided it with Reichs- 
wehr money, and soon was its leader. 
The party became the National Sozial - 
istische Deutsche Arbeiter Partei [Na- 
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In this picture taken during World -War I, 
Adolf Hitler poses with some of his buddies. 

He is the soldier at the extreme left. 
Press Association, Inc. 

tional Socialist German Workers’ 
Party], or the Nazi party for short. 

The National Socialist party’s twen¬ 
ty-five-point program, drawn up by 
Gottfried Feder, demanded the union 
of all Germans,.scrapping of treaties, 
exclusion of Jews from citizenship, so¬ 
cial security, nationalization of trusts, 
confiscation of war profits, abolition of 
incomes acquired without manual or 
mental work, land reform, a powerful 
central government, and strong meas¬ 
ures against selfish interests harmful to 
the general welfare. Hitler began to 
speak at public meetings to spellbound 
listeners. Clever appeals to the mass 
mind, a tense, strident hoarseness in his 
voice, and a cunning reasoning that, 
however specious, sounded sincere, won 
over his audiences. 

The party grew rapidly in the early 
1920’s under the stimulus of Germany’s 
troubles. The Black Shirts ( Schulz- 
staff el, or SS, an elite military organiza*- 
tion), the Brown Shirts (Sturmabteti- 
ung, or SA, a larger band of fighters 
to guard party meetings and break up 
those of opponents), the Fascist salute, 
the swastika emblem, and techniques of 
showmanship, with music, banners, and 
marching, were used. Through the 
failure of'the Putsch of 1923, Hitler 
learned that power was not to be won 
by violence so long as the police and 
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the Reichswehr remained loyal to the 
republic. The years of Germany’s pros¬ 
perity, 1925 to 1929, meant frustra¬ 
tion to the Nazi party, with bickerings, 
intrigues, and desertions. The party was 
really a riffraff led by irreconcilables, 
most of them obscure men. It was a 
refuge for demobilized soldiers unable 
to adjust themselves to civilian life, 
political adventurers, and down-at-the- 
heel intellectuals. Among its leaders 
were Rudolf Hess (Hitler’s faithful 
lieutenant), Ernst Roehm, Hermann 
Goeiing, Alfred Rosenberg, Joseph 
Goebbels, Gregor and Otto Strasser, 
Frick, Ley, Darre, Streicher, Himmler. 
They stood by the party, awaiting the 
day when new troubles in Germany 
would give them their opportunity. 

Germany’s last year of economic 
stability was 1929. Foreign loans were 
being withdrawn, and some businesses 
were going bankrupt. When the Young 
Plan for reparations payments was sub¬ 
mitted to the German electorate, the 
Nazis practiced their art of distortion 
and bold lying in order to develop ill 
will and hatred toward the government. 
On such hatred they thrived. As condi¬ 
tions in Germany grew worse, the ranks 
of the Nazi party were swelled again— 
as they had been in 1923. Those who 
now tended to enlist were the insecure 
among lower middle class shopkeepers, 
white collar workers, and artisans; the 
peasants on the great estates; the unem¬ 
ployed; and above all youth, for the 
new generation, seeing no promise in 
established political parties, took up 
either National Socialism or Commu¬ 
nism. To these people Hitler appeared 
to be a socialist who would fight plu¬ 
tocracy. They took the socialist part of 
National Socialism seriously. Laborers 
with jobs tended to retain their mem¬ 
bership in the Social Democratic and 
Center parties. 

Hitler spoke before ever larger au¬ 
diences, and won them through his 
ability to feel their sentiments and to 
appeal to their major discontents. Hard, 
opportunistic associates in the party, 


men of stronger character and superior 
education, laughed at him behind his 
back, but they recognized his political 
talent and his instinct for knowing when 
the time had come to act. He adapted 
himself to changing circumstances. Be¬ 
fore, he bad blamed Germany’s ills on 
the shackles of the Treaty of Versailles; 
with the depression, he shifted his em¬ 
phasis to the humiliations of poverty. 

It occurred to him that he could de¬ 
stroy the Weimar Republic by demo¬ 
cratic means: he could paralyze the 
Reichstag through the democratic de¬ 
vice of parliamentary opposition. All 
he needed was a strong bloc of Nazi 
deputies in the Reichstag. Thus he 
could force the Reichswehr to recon¬ 
sider its refusal to cooperate in the over¬ 
throw of the republic. He would teach 
the generals that authoritarian govern¬ 
ment must rest on a mass following. 
And he would convince the big land- 
owners and industrialists that they need 
have no fear of his socialistic doctrines 
—doctrines taken seriously by a part 
of his mass following. He had already 
persuaded a few frightened capitalists 
to give money to his Nazi party. 

In March, 1930, a new ministry—a 
coalition of Centrists and several parties 
of the Right—was headed by Centrist 
Heinrich Bruening, an able, unselfish 
man, a former army officer, and an au¬ 
thority on taxation and finance. He 
warned the Reichstag that it had to 
make democracy work, but his version 
of economic reform, which consisted of 
balancing the budget, cutting public 
expenditures to the bone, and increasing 
taxation, proved so unpopular that he 
was forced to rule by emergency de¬ 
crees, under Article 48 of the Constitu¬ 
tion. The Reichstag was dissolved. In 
elections held in September, the Na¬ 
tional Socialists won 107 seats (as 
against their previous 12) and the 
Communists 77. The Center and Social 
Democrats maintained most of their 
strength. The other parties lost heavily. 

When the new Reichstag opened, the 
Nazi deputies staged a demonstration 
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in uniform. In the streets, Nazis and 
Communists clashed. Alarmed, the So¬ 
cial Democrats gave Bruening’s decrees 
passive support, although they dis¬ 
agreed with his conservative economic 
views. The Nazis called him the 
“Hunger Chancellor.” 

In the election of March and April, 
1932, Hindenburg, now eighty-five 
years old, whose support came from the 
moderate groups, was Teelected presi¬ 
dent. He had become a symbol of loyalty 
to the republic. The other candidates 
were Hitler, representing the National 
Socialists; Duesterberg, the National¬ 
ists; and Thaelmann, the Communists. 
Hindenburg was victorious with 19,- 
300,000 votes to Hitler’s, 13,400,000 
and Thaelmann’s 3,500,000. Though a 
majority of the German people were 
opposed to National Socialism, it was 
unfortunately easier for that majority 
to be against something than to co¬ 
operate in making a success of demo¬ 
cratic government. 

Shortly after Hindenburg’s reelec¬ 
tion, the continuing Bruening govern¬ 
ment, which had already functioned for 
two years, ordered (with the approval 
of the President) the suppression of all 
uniformed Nazi organizations. This was 
a humiliation to the National Socialist 
party, which was swollen in member¬ 
ship, desperately in debt, and needful 
of the patronage which the seizure of the 
state could supply. 

As the dying republic neared its end, 
politics was a matter of sinister in¬ 
trigue, with small groups trying to out¬ 
wit one another. The aged Hindenburg, 
his son Oskar, and his dose adviser, 
Dr. Otto Meissner, were anxious to re¬ 
lieve the strain of ruling by emergency 
decrees and therefore sought a chan¬ 
cellor who would both share their aristo¬ 
cratic point of view and be capable of 
winning the support of, a majority in 
the Reichstag. The closest ties of 
Hindenburg and his clique were with 
the army and the Junkers. One~ af the 
dique was General Kurt von Schleicher, 
known as an “offlc'e general,” who had 
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a taste for power and for behind-the- 
scenes plotting. Since the early days of 
the republic the army had kept rela¬ 
tively dear of politics, concentrating on 
increased military efficiency, but von 
Schleicher felt that the Reichswehr and 
the aristocrats of wealth and position 
should hold the real power in die gov¬ 
ernment, though a camouflage of parlia¬ 
mentary forms, resting on a popular 
base, should be maintained. For a time 
he thought that Bruening would be the 
man to weld together a Reichstag ma¬ 
jority that would favor the privileged 
classes, but Bruening and the Center 
party proved stubbornly democratic. 
Von Schleicher began to regard with 
approval a politician who was already 
closely associated with him—the elegant 
officer and diplomat Franz von Papen, 
who had married into the industrial 
wealth of the Saar and believed in a 
master class of aristocrats. 

Though the Bruening government 
seemed to be achieving success at home 
and abroad, the clique around Hinden¬ 
burg brought about its fall. They feared 
that Bruening’s continuance in office 
would threaten the dominance of their 
class. When his government, which had 
been reclaiming bankrupt estates by 
converting them into small freeholds, 
proposed to continue its land policy on 
a larger scale, Hindenburg was per¬ 
suaded by his clique that agrarian bol¬ 
shevism was threatening the Junker 
aristocracy. So he removed his support 
of the Bruening Cabinet by refusing 
to authorize any more emergency de¬ 
crees. On May 30,1932, von Papen was 
named Chancellor, with von Schleicher 
as Reichswehr Minister, But von 
Papen’s popular following proved to be 
negligible. 

Various flirtations with the idea of 
an acceptable chancellor led the aristo¬ 
crats, who were too clever for their own 
good, to look with favor on Adolf Hitler, 
whose large following was irresistible 
bait to them. On June 15 von Papen 
lifted the ban on the SA and SS. He 
expected to concfliate the Nazis this 
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way. However, Hitler not only refused 
to guarantee that National Socialist 
deputies would support von Papen in 
the Reichstag, but had his legions storm 
into the streets in preparation for the 
coming Reichstag elections. 

Von Papen now made a move that 
estranged the Center party, which al¬ 
ready regarded him as reactionary: he 
seized the government of Prussia by 
force (July 20). In Prussia the Nazi 
and Communist deputies had cooper¬ 
ated in overthrowing the Social Demo¬ 
cratic ministry but had failed to co¬ 
operate in replacing it. The Social 
Democrats had continued to administer 
the Prussian government until von 
Papen ai rested them and himself as¬ 
sumed power as Reich Commissioner 
for Prussia. 

In the held of foreign affairs, a mod¬ 
erate victory came to von Papen when 
the Lausanne Agreement of July 9 abol¬ 
ished reparations and lowered Ger¬ 


many’s obligations to $715,000,000, 
with such generous conditions that it 
was virtually certain not even this sum 
would ever be paid. This victory was 
offset when, on July 23, the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference adjourned 
without granting Germany the desired 
equality in armaments. 

In the Reichstag elections of July 31 
the National Socialists polled 13,700- 
000 votes, the largest number they had 
ever obtained, and won 230 Reichstag 
seats. The party had once again emerged 
as the strongest single political force, al¬ 
though it was still a minority party. As 
it was almost bankrupt, Hitler toyed 
alternately with the idea of a forceful 
revolutionary coup and the temptation 
to compromise with von Schleicher and 
von Papen, who could offer him politi¬ 
cal plums for his hungry SA. In the 
end he refused to sell his support in the 
Reichstag for less than the chancellor¬ 
ship. 



KURT VON SCHLEICHER AND FRANZ VON PAPEN 
9 ?® J9 f members of the clique surrounding President Hindenburg, General von Schleicher 

teit that Bruemng did not satisfactorily represent the Junker class. Accordingly he pressed 
for Reformation of ajjoyernment tinder Franz von Papen who was named Chancellor in 
may, 1932, Vog^Schleicher became Reichswehr Minister in the same Cabinets 
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Meanwhile the Von Papen govern¬ 
ment used emergency decrees to create 
a labor service for the unemployed and 
to encourage private enterprise by offers 
of state credit, but these decrees failed 
to win popularity for his “cabinet of 
barons.” As the deadlock between the 
“barons” and Nazis continued, the 
Reichstag ,was dissolved. 

In the elections of November 6 the 
Nazis lost more than a million votes and 
were reduced in the Reichstag from 
230 to 197 seats. This loss reflected bet¬ 
ter times (the Nazis benefited from 
disaster). Hitler’s policy of destroying 
democracy by democratic means ap¬ 
peared discredited. His financial back¬ 
ers among the industrialists were drop¬ 
ping away; the Nazi Left wing, led by 
Gregor Strasser, was becoming rebel¬ 
lious; and something had to be done for 
the thousands of Brown Shirts whose 
only career was the party. But if Hitler 
was in decline, so was his opponent 
von Papen, whose continued inability 
to win a Reichstag majority had finally 
disillusioned von Schleicher. On No¬ 
vember 17 a kind of palace revolution 
engineered by von Schleicher caused the 
Cabinet to desert von Papen, who was 
forced to resign. He was succeeded by 
von Schleicher, who now attempted to 
win the support of a coalition of Left- 
wing Nazis, Centrists/and Social Demo¬ 
cratic trade unionists. But Hitler 
managed to prevent the desertion of 
Left-wing Nazis by dismissing their 
leader, Gregor Strasser. And then von 
Schleicher himself ran afoul of Hinden- 
burg’s displeasure—partly because of 
his inability to suppress the Osthilfe 
scandal, which had to do with the mis¬ 
use by East Prussian landlords of gov¬ 
ernment subsidies for rehabilitation 
purposes, and partly because of his 
failure to manage a majority in the 
Reichstag, 

So the stage was set for a compromise 
between the old reactionaries (the 
“barons”) and the new reactionaries 
(the National Socialists). Von Papen, 
who was anxious to get back at von 


Schleicher for having unseated him, be¬ 
gan negotiations with Hitler. First he 
induced a consortium of heavy indus¬ 
trialists to give financial aid to the Nazis 
(thus saving them from bankruptcy), 
and in return the Nazis gave the con¬ 
sortium assurance that it need have no 
fear of socialism. Next he won the assent 
of Hindenburg (who despised Hitler) 
and Alfred Hugenberg, leader of the 
Nationalists, to making Hitler chan¬ 
cellor provided the Cabinet had a non- 
Nazi majority. The Center party was 
willing to support Hitler for chancellor 
after he promised to adhere to the Con¬ 
stitution. Hindenburg withdrew his sup¬ 
port of the Cabinet, and von Schleicher 
fell. 

On January 30, 1933, Hitler was 
named Chancellor and sworn to uphold 
the Constitution. Von Papen was named 
Vice Chancellor, with the right of veto; 
Hugenberg, Minister of Economics. 
6nly two Cabinet offices went to Nazis: 
Hermann Goering, who was already 
President of the Reichstag, was ap¬ 
pointed a minister without portfolio, 
and Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Minister of the 
Interior. 

Undoubtedly the Junker barons 
thought they had completed a master 
stroke. Let die demagogue rule, let him 
lose his glamour in the give-and-take 
of everyday government business! But 
the demagogue, with Napoleon and 
Mussolini as his models, knew what he 
had to do. 

Nazi Revolution. For the moment 
Chancellor Hitler, like his predecessors, 
lacked a Reichstag majority. New elec¬ 
tions were immediately announced, and 
the Nazis used strong-arm methods to 
insure victory. Goering announced that 
“volunteers” would augment the police 
force, Some fifty thousand members of 
the Stahlhelm , the SA, and the SS (now 
paid by the State Treasury) paraded 
the streets with pistols and rubber 
truncheons to intimidate the opposition. 
Hitler campaigned with promises of 
four-year plans that would remake Ger¬ 
many. His private army fomented dis- 
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order—to enable him to describe Com¬ 
munist resistance as red revolution. 
Goering’s police raided Communist 
headquarters in Berlin, where, they al¬ 
leged, they found large-scale schemes 
for arson and other revolutionary 
crimes. 

On February 27 the Reichstag build¬ 
ing was gutted by fire. Goering an¬ 
nounced that this was the work of 
Communists. A feeble-minded young 
Hollander named van der Lubbe, re¬ 
putedly a Communist, confessed to set¬ 
ting the fire and was executed, and large 
numbers of Communists were arrested. 
But abroad it was generally believed 
that this fire was started by Nazis, who 
could easily have entered the Reichstag 
building through a tunnel leading to it 
from Reichstag President Goering’s of¬ 
ficial residence, and that the object was 
to keep Communists from winning seats 
in the coming elections. 



THE REICHSTAG IS BURNED 

On February 27, 1933 the Reichstag was 
gutted by fire set, according to the Nazis, by 
a young Dutch communist, and large scale 
reprisals were taken against the communists. 
But it js generally believed that the fire was 
set by the Nazis themselves as an excuse for 
an anti-communist campaign. 

Wide World 


To impair the Communists’ role in 
the elections, Hitler suppressed their 
newspapers by issuing an emergency 
ordinance, signed by Hindenburg. It 
suspended, “for the protection of the 
people and the state,” the liberties of 
person, speech, the press, assembly, as¬ 
sociation, and privacy of the mails, and 
authorized confiscation of. property 
without compensation. It established 
the death penalty for attacks on the 
person of the President or members of 
the government, for armed resistance, 
and for the holding of political hostages. 
It made possible the crushing of op¬ 
position. 

Violence and bloodshed won for the 
Nazis perhaps a million votes from the 
Communists and the membership of 
numerous “splinter” parties, and in 
addition several million votes cast by 
people who usually did not go to the 
polls. Nevertheless, the majority of 
voters still rejected the Nazis. The 17,- 
277,000 votes cast for the National 
Socialist party were 43.9 per cent of 
the total. With the help of his coalition 
allies, the Nationalists, Hitler could 
claim only 51.9 per cent of the vote 
and 340 out of 647 seats in the Reichs¬ 
tag. To change the Weimar Constitu¬ 
tion by legal means required a two- 
thirds vote of the Reichstag (two-thirds 
of the members had to be present for 
the vote). But the “constitutional” 
parties, who might oppose a Nazi-spon¬ 
sored amendment, still numbered more 
than one-third. 

Immediately after the election the 
disappointed Nazis staged a brutal, hys¬ 
terical reign of terror. They seized state 
and municipal governments and at¬ 
tacked Communists, Jews, pacifists, and 
Catholics—anyone with whom the SA 
rabble had a score to settle. Spring and 
early summer became a sort of St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve, characterized by 
the concentration camp, torture, and 
murder, till Hitler finally called a halt 
lest his Junker supporters have doubts 
of the desirability of further financing 
him. This disgraceful reaction to defeat 
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at the polls was revolution. The demo- 
ciatic parties and the trade unions were 
too cowed to contest it. 

The new Reichstag met on March 21, 
1933. The eighty-one Communist depu¬ 
ties, and even some of the Social Demo¬ 
crats, were not present, having been 
murdered, imprisoned, or hounded into 
hiding or exile. Even so, the Nazis were 
short of the two-thirds of Reichstag 
members required to change the Consti¬ 
tution. 

On March 23 the Hitler government, 
in the presence of armed SA and SS 
men, presented an Enabling Act to the 
Reichstag. Only the Social Democrats 
voted against it. The Center party, 
which could have denied Hitler a legal 
basis for dictatorship by voting against 
it, acquiesced. The act sent the Reichs¬ 
tag into virtual retirement and granted 
the right of legislation, even legislation 
changing the Constitution, to the Hitler 
government, provided only that there 
be no abolition of the Reichstag and 
Reichsrat. Nazi dictatorship thus had 
a legal foundation, however superficial. 
The Weimar Constitution, though not 
formally abolished, was amended be¬ 
yond recognition. 

Now the revolution moved forward. 
One by one the old political parties paid 
the price of their lack of cooperation. 
The Communists were outlawed in 
March. On April 1 Jewish business and 
professional men were attacked by a 
national boycott accompanied by vio¬ 
lence and persecution. The Civil Service 
Act of April 7 removed from office all 
civil service officials, notaries, teachers, 
and other semipublic servants who had 
at least one Jewish grandparent. The 
same month the Geheime Staatspolizei 
[secret state police], called the Gestapo 
for short, was founded in Prussia by 
Hermann Goering. In May the Nazis 
confiscated the property of the trade 
unions. In June the Social Democratic 
party was ended. The Center and the 
smaller bourgeois parties, prodded by 
the Gestapo, dissolved themselves. Even 
the Nationalist party was abolished. 



REPRISALS AGAINST THE JEWS 

Early in 1933 the Jews in Germany were 
attacked by a national boycott and persecu¬ 
tion. Here a synagogue in Berlin has been 
defaced by markings on the wall. 

Press Association, Inc. 

The Stahlhelm was incorporated into 
the SA, and Franz Seldte, their leader, 
became a Nazi. A law of July 14 made 
Germany into a one-party state. An¬ 
other piece of Nazi legislation unified 
the Protestant state churches under a 
new Constitution of the German Evan¬ 
gelical Church. By a concordat between 
the Catholic Church and the Reich, the 
Holy See undertook to prevent political 
activity on the part of its priesthood, 
and the Nazi government guaranteed 
not to molest the Church. The legal sys¬ 
tem, the police, business, labor, minori¬ 
ties, and the churches were feeling the 
Nazi scourge. The totalitarian state had 
taken form. 

The Nazi State . In October, Germany 
withdrew from the Geneva Disarma¬ 
ment Conference and from the League 
of Nations—though Hitler had taken a 
moderate stand on foreign policy, de¬ 
claring that he did not seek glory 
through war. 

In January, 1934, the German Gov¬ 
ernment issued a Labor Code, which 
abolished all collective rights of labor. 
It instituted a kind of feudal relation¬ 
ship in declaring the owner of an enter¬ 
prise to he the leader of the workers 
and requiring him to look out for the 
interests of his followers. And die gov-' 
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eminent abolished the Reichsrat, which 
deprived Germany of its federal char¬ 
acter. 

But Hitler’s mastery of the slate was 
not yet assured. Ominous rumblings 
could be heard from the Left, where 
the old anticapitalist slogans of the 
Nazis were still taken seriously. Large 
elements of this wing of the Nazi party, 
which had been increased by converts 
from communism, felt that Hitler had 
betrayed the revolution and sold out to 
German big business. Economic discom¬ 
fort strengthened this attitude, for the 
government’s economic recovery pro¬ 
gram was slow in getting started. The 
SA, which now numbered a half million, 
was encouraged by Roehm to seek in¬ 
corporation into the Reichswehr despite 
the opposition of the Reichswehr itself. 
And there was criticism of the regime 
from Franz von Papen, which indicated 
that the aristocratic reactionaries who 
had helped Hitler to power were ready 
to undo their work. 

A sudden merciless attack on high- 
ranking party officials and enemies of 
the regime answered all complaints. On 
June 30 and July 1,1934, one thousand 
or more persons were killed without 
trial, on the pretext that plots to over¬ 
throw the government had been dis¬ 
covered. Roehm, Gregor Strasser, and 
von Schleicher were among the victims. 
Hitler’s old Munich opponents of 1923 
—Kahr, Seisser, and Lossow—were 
murdered. Von Papen was saved, pos¬ 
sibly only through the intervention of 
Hindenburg. The power of the social¬ 
istic elements in the party was broken. 
Hitler had allied himself with the army 
command (as against his own SA)—a 
step that reassured big business and 
the upper-crust bureaucracy. His su¬ 
premacy was now incontestable. 

President Hindenburg had been more 
and more eclipsed by the “Bohemian 
corporal.” It is doubtful whether the 
aged President, during and. after the 
purge, understood what was going on. 
On August 2,1934, at the age of eighty- 
seven, President Hindenburg died. 


Hitler took the event in his stride. 
As “the head of the State of the Ger¬ 
man Reich” he issued a decree that 
merged the office of Reich President 
with that of Reich Chancellor. He re¬ 
quired that the army and all public 
officials swear loyalty to the person of 
Adolf Hitler—the Fuehrer [leader] and 
living Constitution. A plebiscite on Au¬ 
gust 19 confirmed his action. 

Nazi Ideology. The National Social¬ 
ists used the machinery of the German 
State with supreme artistry for the 
maintenance of their power. They had 
to share their spoils with the army, big 
business, and the Junker aristocracy, 
and to a certain extent with the high 
bureaucracy, but they organized the 
new state to suit themselves and domi¬ 
nated its subjects. This they accom¬ 
plished by ruthless methods and by 
keeping alive the emotional spell. 

The Nazis tried to give the impression 
of men imbued with high principles and 
long-term programs for achieving them. 
In actual fact, however, Nazi doctrine 
was changeable and opportunistic. Hit¬ 
ler had a talent for guessing what the 
people wanted to hear—a talent that 
had led to changes in the party slogans. 
By the time the Nazis had seized the 
state, the busy minds of men like Alfred 
Rosenberg, Walther Darrd, and Joseph 
Goebbels had collected an arsenal of 
ideas that served as a philosophy for 
holding the new order together. 

According to these theorists, Ger¬ 
many under Hitler was an ennobled de¬ 
mocracy purified by the Fuehrer prin¬ 
ciple. Whereas England and the United 
States, they said, viewed society as a 
mere collection of individuals, and gov¬ 
ernment as a contract among them, Nazi 
theory held that the nation’s people as 
a whole—the Volk —were something 
more than the sum of the individuals. 
The Volk had an identity of its own 
and a will of its own, just as a biologi¬ 
cal organism is made up of cells but 
has an essential unity beyond the sum 
of all the cells. The will of the Volk was 
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expressed by the Fuehrer, who alone 
had the transcendent qualities necessary 
for seeing what the Volk needed. Only 
the Fuehier could reveal to the Geiman 
people their own subconscious desires. 
It therefore followed that Germany un¬ 
der Hitler was the truest kind of de¬ 
mocracy. 

Into this topsy-turvy doctrine, the 
Nazi theorists fitted the use of plebi¬ 
scites. A plebiscite, they said, worked 
this way: the “subjective” will of the 
people, seen by the Fuehrer and enacted 
into legislation, was later found to be 
in agreement with the “objective” will 
of the people when they voted on the 
measure. An act of July 14, 1933, had 
said that plebiscites ought to precede 
legislative enactments, but in practice 
the great plebiscites all confirmed legis¬ 
lation already in effect. The Nazis would 
not have held a plebiscite if the result 
had been in doubt. 

The nation was viewed as a great 
organism, the individual components of 
which possessed a common history, a 
common culture, and a common race. 
The theory of race was to the Nazis a 
supreme explanation of the march of 
events. They saw race as the great de¬ 
terminant: purity of blood allowed some 
peoples to create, achieve, and govern. 
Other peoples, lacking this purity, were 
only fit to be slaves. The Nordic 
“Aryans” (that is, those who did not 
have a Jewish grandparent)—heirs to 
the greatness of Greece and Rome— 
were bom to rule such inferior peoples 
as the Latins, Slavs, Negroes, and 
Semites. Racial purity had to be pre¬ 
served, and that was the supreme task 
of the state, because purity was the 
key to progress. The state must not 
allow itself to be contaminated by Jews 
or Negroes; nor by Catholics, Free¬ 
masons, Communists, or believers in the 
League of Nations, all of whom disre¬ 
gard racial differences, a disregard that 
produces decay. This was the doctrine 
of “blood,” or racialism. There was also 
the doctrine of “soil,” which the Nazis 


stressed whenever they wished to ap¬ 
peal to the lural population. “Blood 
and soil,” a kind of mystic dualism, lent 
itself to the justification of all sorts of 
Nazi aims. 

The disparity between Nazi words 
and deeds was enormous. When the 
Nazis said that every individual is hap¬ 
piest in complete coordination with the 
state, they were really demanding com¬ 
plete obedience to the Nazi elite. The 
Nazis were so wily in their presentation 
of doctrines that people did not realize 
they were being enslaved. Their Lebens- 
taum [living space] theory called for 
imperialist expansion. Their “racial 
proletarianism,” imitating Marxism, 
proclaimed that Germans were a prole¬ 
tarian race and justified in revolting 
against the plutocratic capitalist “Jew¬ 
ish” democracies. Health legislation 
sought an increase in population of the 
racially pure, and though some of the 
laws were at least excusable, others, 
like the sterilization of persons with 



TWO DICTATORS 

Although Mussolini set the pattern of dicta¬ 
torship m Europe, Hitler soon outstripped 
him »n the magnitude of aims and the com¬ 
pleteness of ms hold on every phase of 
German life. 

Kcvstont V\ew 
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GOERING AND HIMMLER 

In this picture, taken in 1933, Captain 
Goering and Herr Himmler, then leader of 
the Nazi Black Shirts, are not >ct the arro¬ 
gant dictators which they were to become. 

Keystone View 

congenital disease, were vicious. To take 
the place of religion, the Nazis insti¬ 
tuted neopaganism, with pagan rites, 
which, they asserted, invested the 
Nordic soul and the German nation with 
greatness. Though the traditional 
Christian churches were not abolished, 
Christian ethics was supplanted by Nazi 
ethics, which glorified the nation. 

Socialism in the Nazi ideology was 
subtly stressed in times of crisis when 
mass support was needed, It promoted 
the view that men are politically and 
socially equal in a productive society. 
Three fundamental divisions in the eco¬ 
nomic system have responsibility in 
such a society: labor, soil, and produc¬ 
tion. Labor has the greatest social value; 
soil is revered as the cradle of the race; 
and production, the capitalist entre¬ 
preneur, gives a stake in society to the 
laborer and the farmer. The three work 
together under state control, to the 
honor of the participants. The formula, 


the Nazis said, removed selfishness from 
capitalism. 

This ideology, an extreme form of 
nationalism, produced strong emotional 
attachment to the nation and to its 
leader Adolf Hitler, who was regarded 
as a savior surrounded by an aura of 
infallibility. 

Other Instruments of Domination 
Hitler’s National Socialists maintained 
their supremacy not only by means of 
a persuasive ideology but also by care¬ 
ful organization. The party did the 
planning; the Cabinet made the laws; 
and the SS, SA, Gestapo, regular police, 
and military leaders carried out orders. 

The National Socialist German 
Workers' Party became a state within 
the state. By 1934 it numbered about 
3,500,000 (membership was limited, but 
the limits were changed from time to 
time). It was organized according to 
the same “leadership principle” as the 
nation as a whole. Each member in the 
hierarchy of Gaue [districtsl, Kit.~° 
[circles], Ortsgruppen [beat 0 uups], 
and Zellen [street cells and blocks] 
owed unqualified obedience to his su¬ 
perior. Subsidiary organizations super¬ 
vised every level of society. Having its 
own courts and rules, the party was to 
a certain extent above the ordinary law. 
Criticisms “likely to undermine the con¬ 
fidence of the people in the political 
leadership” were punishable by the 
state. 

The Fuehrer was the supreme source 
of law, since his will was the will of 
the Volk. With Hitler and his party 
elite at the helm, the rule was one of 
men rather than of law. The slogan 
“Law is what is useful to the German 
nation” required law courts to serve the 
interests of the regime. No doubt justice 
was still done in many everyday mat¬ 
ters, but individual liberty and free¬ 
dom had vanished. 

The judges and police were hand- 
picked servants of the party. The Ge¬ 
stapo led a separate existence for one 
year until, in 1934, all police forces in 
the Reich were centralized under the 
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control of Heinrich Himmler. The 
much-feared Gestapo consisted of care¬ 
fully selected bureaucrats, technicians, 
and detectives, who kept watch over the 
German people at home and abroad and 
even over the Nazi party itself. The 
system of the Gestapo and the concen¬ 
tration camp served as a weapon of 
terror in support of the authoritarian 
status quo. Not all enemies of the 
regime could be tortured or killed, but 
the punishment of those who were 
caught was a symbol that no one was 
allowed to forget. 

The Totalitarian State. The Nazis 
reached every citizen in the regimenta¬ 
tion of daily life and activities. This 
was totalitarianism, that is, undue en¬ 
largement of state action at the expense 
of personal privacy, initiative, and 
freedom. The individual was seldom left 
to his own devices. At work or play, 
in school, in the family, and in religion, 
he felt the guiding hand of the state. 
He became a small part of a great ma¬ 
chine. Like a soldier, he had obligations 
to fulfill. But he could feel that he was 
being looked after as he had never been 
in the days of the republic. He could 
even be happy, provided he renounced 
political freedom and civil liberties and 
did not question the course which the 
great machine was -taking. 

With an eye to indoctrination and to 
getting work done, the Nazi machine 
organized four forms of public service: 
labor, military, civil, and professional 
services. The Labor Service, manned by 
conscription and set up on military 
lines, reduced unemployment and 
served to cany out programs for public 
works, such as road-building and re¬ 
forestation. Through the Military Serv¬ 
ice, the Nazis built a great war ma¬ 
chine, Hitler having reintroduced 
conscription in March, 1935. The Civil 
Service was crammed with new job¬ 
holders chosen for their loyalty to the 
party. The Professional Service organ¬ 
ized doctors, lawyers, engineers, and 
men in all other professions “affected 
with public interest” into guilds in 


which membership was limited to the 
politically acceptable. By this means the 
Nazis safeguarded themselves against 
the professional intelligentsia, who 
might otherwise become subversive. 

All occupational activities became 
instruments for Nazi domination. This 
was the reverse of the Weimar Republic 
system, under which the state was in¬ 
tended to serve as a neutral umpire 
between capital, labor, agriculture, in¬ 
dustry, and consumers. The Nazis man¬ 
aged to reverse the Weimar system by 
organizing economic and cultural es¬ 
tates, each supervised by party officials 
and made to serve Hitler’s domestic and 
foreign programs. By 1940 there were 
five such estates: 

x. The Labor Front. Membership in 
the Labor Front was compulsory for 
both employees and employers. Em¬ 
ployees were forced to enter as individu¬ 
als, for the Nazis had confiscated the 
property of the trade unions (1933) and 
had abolished collective rights of labor 
(1934), but employers were allowed to 
retain their associations. The Labor 
Front, established under Dr. Robert 
Ley, was divided into National Enter¬ 
prise Communities (the chief indus¬ 
tries) , and each community was divided 



STRENGTH THROUGH JOY 

The Nazi ideology reached into every aspect 
of the individual's life. It recognized the 
need of the worker for relaxation and recre¬ 
ation, and set up the "strength through Joy 
movement-which provided recreational facili¬ 
ties for good Nazi workers. Here, a young 
people’s group matches to a camping place 
in the I^vapan Alps. 

Press Association. Inc. 
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into regions, districts, and locals. To the 
workingman it meant complete de¬ 
pendence, for fair treatment, on gov¬ 
ernment officials called Labor Trustees, 
who were supposed to punish bad be¬ 
havior of both employers and employ¬ 
ees. Because the ruling elite saw the need 
for a healthy population, improvements 
were made in sanitation, safety, and 
working conditions, and recreational 
facilities were provided. The "Strength 
through Joy” organization gave work¬ 
ers their own hotels, bathing beaches, 
excursions, sports, and theaters. But 
with rearmament and labor shortages, 
the eight-hour day gave way to longer 
working hours, accompanied by the 
speed-up system. Wages failed to keep 
pace with prices. In June, 1938, uni¬ 
versal labor conscription placed every¬ 
one at the call of the state, which could 
assign individuals to any kind of work 
for any length of time. 

2. Estate of Trade and Industry. For 
employers, domination by the state was 
no less real, though clearly more benevo¬ 
lent, than for labor. Founded in Febru¬ 
ary, 1934, the estate of trade and in¬ 
dustry consisted of a network of 
business associations, many of which 
were left over from the days of the re¬ 
public, for the Nazis found trusts and 
cartels a convenient medium to control 
the national economy. The government 
assumed the power to form, dissolve, 
or merge the associations, and in March, 
193 S, it incorporated them into the 
Labor Front. The capitalist’s property 
remained more or less intact, but was 
subject to political control. “Private en¬ 
terprises,” he was told, “have become 
public trusts. The state is, for all practi¬ 
cal purposes, a partner in every German 
enterprise.” Profit-making was still pos¬ 
sible, but the businessman was hedged 
about on every side with state require¬ 
ments and watched over by politicians. 
The cost and availability of raw ma¬ 
terials, labor, and bank loans, and the 
choice of what to produce and what 
prices to charge, were determined by 
government planners. The fixed char¬ 


acter of the means of production and of 
taxation and investment made the 
capitalist virtually a salaried manager 
of his own enterprise. But with risks re¬ 
moved, costs stabilized, and markets 
guaranteed, he was still in an economi¬ 
cally sound position, and could be con¬ 
sidered a beneficiary of the regime. 

3. Estate of the Crafts. Craftsmen 
and artisans owning a small business of 
their own were summoned by the state 
to compulsory membership in the estate 
of the crafts. During the first years 
after the revolution this group had 
great hopes, for the Nazis had seduced 
them with promises of a crusade against 
monopolies and with anti-Communist 
slogans. But their hopes were blasted 
by the planned economy of the Nazi 
government and its preparations for 
war. Material and labor shortages de¬ 
manded efficiency and large-scale pro¬ 
duction. Small business tended to be 
driven out of existence, and thousands 
of lower-middle class people who had 
helped Hitler’s rise to power were 
forced into the proletariat. 

4. Agricultural Estate. The Nazis set 
up the agricultural estate with much 
fanfare about the sacredness of the soil 
and the virtues of the rural population. 
By the Hereditary Farm Law (1933) 
they converted farms of less than three 
hundred acres into hereditary home¬ 
steads that could not be sold or seized 
for debt. Legislation making the fami¬ 
lies of small farm owners liable to service 
on the farm threatened them for a time 
with something resembling medieval 
serfdom, but the labor shortage resulting 
from preparation for war broke up the 
attempt to create an enthralled rural 
class. In June, 1939, the great estates 
of the Prussian Junkers were included in 
the system of entails which forbade 
seizure of agricultural property for debt, 
and so the landed aristocracy, like the 
capitalists, became privileged but con¬ 
trolled agents of the totalitarian state. 
The agricultural estate was rather 
broadly defined to include processors 
and distributors as well as growers of 
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agricultural products. All were subject 
to bureaucratic supervision in the in¬ 
terests of the planned economy. 

5. Cultural Estate. Individuals en¬ 
gaged in cultural activities were or¬ 
ganized into the cultural estate in Sep¬ 
tember, 1933, under the leadership of 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Minister of Propa¬ 
ganda and Public Enlightenment. Dur¬ 
ing their early months in power the 
Nazis had used threats and violence 
against the press, but by bringing about 
changes of ownership, through chi¬ 
canery and subordination, they obtained 
a firmer hold on the agencies of public 
opinion. Eventually they applied a sys¬ 
tem of licensing to all editors, musicians, 
artists, and the personnel of stage, 
screen, and radio. 

In the field of education the Nazis 
did not find it necessary to organize an 
estate, but they centralized control over 
schools in the Ministry of Education. 
The impact of the Nazi revolution on 
the schools was catastrophic from the 
point of view of liberal-democratic tra¬ 
dition. Elementary schools suffered not 
only from a shortage of teachers, many 
of whom went into Nazi party work 
and other occupations, but also from 
the division of time between classroom 
and Hitler Youth activities. The cur¬ 
riculum was of course altered to include 
teachings about race, living space, and 
the Nazi version of history. Enrollment 
in secondary education was decreased 
because of labor shortages, the anti¬ 
intellectual prejudices of the Nazis 
(especially with respect to women), and 
die possibility of careers through at¬ 
tendance at Nazi party schools outside 
the regular curriculum. Attendance at 
the universities decreased by about half, 
for the reasons already mentioned and 
because admission depended on politi¬ 
cal acceptability. The faculties were 
purged of perhaps 60 per cent of their 
personnel, especially in controversial 
subjects such as law and history. Educa¬ 
tion also suffered from a trend away 
from the liberal arts and toward the 
practical occupations. 


It was inevitable that a government 
which was itself a kind of political re¬ 
ligion and which regulated every aspect 
of German life should eventually force 
the churches either to yield or to fight. 
The Nazis did not persecute traditional 
religion but strove with all the resources 
of state power to win converts to their 
brand of un-Christian nationalism. 

Organized religion in Germany was 
slow to take issue with the Nazis. The 
Protestant state churches had always 
recommended obedience to the govern¬ 
ment. Too late, after the Nazis had 
appointed a Reich Bishop of the Ger¬ 
man Evangelical Church and begun to 
use the church for political purposes, 
a group of Protestant pastors, led by the 
Lutheran Martin Niemoeller, broke 
away and formed the German Confes- 



PASTOR NIEMOELLER LEAVING HIS 
LAST SERVICE 

When the Nazi party began to use the chorch 
for political purposes a group of Protestant 
pastors, led. by Martin Niemoeller, formed 
the German Confessional Church. Niemoeller 
was tried and sent to a concentration camp. 
The Nazis did not dare hill hint, and he re¬ 
mained one of their moat articulate critics. 
Press Association, Inc. 
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sional Church, which soon found itself 
in conflict with the authorities. Nie- 
moeller was tiied and, although ac¬ 
quitted (March, 1938), sent to a con¬ 
centration camp. The Gestapo crushed 
his Confessional Church movement, and 
Protestantism was placed under the dic¬ 
tatorship of a Minister of Church Af¬ 
fairs, Hans Kerri. The majority of the 
clergy offered no resistance. 

By the Concordat of July, 1933, the 
Nazi government agreed not to meddle 
with Catholic schools or purely religious, 
cultural, or charitable organizations. 
When the government broke its prom¬ 
ises by abolishing Catholic youth or¬ 
ganizations and making education a 
state monopoly, Catholic clergymen de¬ 
nounced the doctrines of the regime. 
They were persecuted, along with mem¬ 
bers of their congregations, by a policy 
of juridical terror and imprisonment. 
Yet the struggle between Catholicism 
and the Nazi state did not become an 
open one, and the Concordat of 1933 
was not revoked. The undeclared war, 
however, continued. 

The Fate of Jews. Anti-Semitism, an 
outlet for a warped aggressiveness, 
sacrificed a defenseless minority as a 
scapegoat for ills not readily traceable 
to their true source. Quite naturally, 
Hitler and his early followers, whom 
Konrad Heiden called “the uprooted 
and disinherited,” made anti-Semitism 
a political tool. It was agitated in the 
party platform of 19 2 0, in Mew Kampf, 
and in countless speeches, pamphlets, 
and newspaper articles which blamed 
the Jews for the loss of the war, the 
Treaty of Versailles, the depression, and 
the evils of both capitalism and com¬ 
munism. 

The charge of responsibility for the 
evils of capitalism and communism— 
the most gigantic lie of them all—was 
based on the book Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion, which the Nazis con¬ 
tended was an instrument for Jewish 
world domination. It purported to de¬ 
scribe a secret conspiracy of Jewish 
capitalists on the one hand and Jewish 


labor leaders on the other to set class 
against class until a world-wide revolu¬ 
tion should give the chosen people a 
chance to conquer their divided foes. 
Actually the protocols were a forgery 
of Czarist Russian origin, patterned 
after a French political pamphlet at¬ 
tacking Napoleon III. The book de¬ 
scribed the “divide and conquer” 
method, and that was to be used by the 
Nazis themselves. 

The first official steps in the Nazi 
attacks on Jews barred “non-Aryans” 
—persons with at least one Jewish 
grandparent—from judicial and teach¬ 
ing positions. The Nuremberg Acts of 
September 15, 1935, deprived Jews of 
citizenship and subjected them to all 
sorts of humiliating regulations designed 
to prevent their contact with “Aryans.” 
By 1936 Jews had been removed from 
all public offices. By 1938 they had been 
eliminated from the professions by the 
licensing system of the five totalitarian 
estates and forced to confine their occu¬ 
pational activities to the ghetto. 

The elimination of Jews from eco¬ 
nomic life was all the more horrifying 
because its gradualness encouraged 
them to hope that the process would 
stop short of extinction. Nazi efforts 
to boycott Jewish stores were outwardly 
spectacular but not especially effective. 
Gradually, however, the pressures of 
unbearable taxation, withholding of raw 
materials, and outright terror forced 
the sale of Jewish businesses in which 
one-quarter or more of the stock was 
owned by Jews. In April, 1938, all prop¬ 
erty of German Jews inside and out¬ 
side the Reich was required by law to 
be registered with the authorities. 

Then a deliberate attempt was made 
to destroy the remains of the Jewish 
community in Germany. Fortified with 
their lists of Jewish property, the Nazis 
used the murder of a German Embassy 
secretary in Paris by a young German- 
bom Polish Jew, H. Grynszpan, as the 
occasion for an organized pogrom 
throughout Germany and Austria. On 
November 9, 1938, there began the 
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smashing of Jewish businesses, homes, 
and synagogues everywhere in the 
Reich. About 70,000 Jews were thrown 
into concentration camps. Jews were 
required to repair the wrecked property 
at their own expense, insurance benefits 
for damages being denied them. To 
top off these mountainous injustices, 
they were forced to pay collectively a 
fine of $400,000,000. In order to pay 
the fine, they found it necessary to throw 
their property on the market at ruinous 
prices, which resulted in the confiscation 
of about half the Jewish property within 
the Reich. 

By 1939 the Jews of Germany were 
no longer allowed to engage in com¬ 
merce or become independent artisans. 
Public assistance was denied them, and 
they were forced to provide for their 
own needy and to furnish their own 
schooling. Escape from Germany re¬ 
mained their only hope, but wartime 
restrictions and the reluctance of other 
nations to lower immigration harriers 
left most of them to languish and die 
in concentration camps or at forced la¬ 
bor. The Jews in lands conquered by the 
Nazis were subjected to a like fate. 

The Nazi Economic Program. Under 
the Nazi regime a planned economy reg¬ 
ulated the elements of production, dis¬ 
tribution, and consumption through a 
totalitarian structure dominated by the 
political rulers. Who those rulers were 
remained a debatable question, despite 
the obvious political control exercised 
by the Nazi party, for it was difficult 
to determine to what extent Nazi poli¬ 
cies were influenced by other powerful 
groups. It appears that the army, big 
business, the Junkers, and the upper 
bureaucracy in public administration 
were working in harmony with the Nazis 
and sharing the spoils of dictatorship. 
Labor was crushed politically. 

When the totalitarian Nazi state be¬ 
gan to control national economy, the 
world depression was only beginning to 
lift and unemployment was still a serious 
problem. Therefore the regime’s first 
projects consisted in the construction of 


public works, the persecution of Jews, 
the fostering of the Nazi bureaucracy, 
and enactment of legislation aiming at 
agricultural self-sufficiency. But by Oc¬ 
tober, 1936, the major effort of Hitler’s 
government was a Four-Year Plan that 
mobilized all Germany’s resources for 
the creation of a war machine. By 1938, 
with her new war industries booming, 
military conscription reintroduced, and 
world economic recovery on the way, 
Germany passed from unemployment to 
an acute Jabor shortage. The Nazi re¬ 
gime publicized its efforts at economic 
self-sufficiency and its use of Ersatz 
[substitute] materials. But despite 
strict control over agriculture, the pro¬ 
duction of artificial wool, rabber, and 
gasoline, and the utmost use of native 
materials, and because Ersatz materials 
were expensive, complete self-sufficiency 
proved unattainable. Indeed, the Nazis 
probably never intended it as a perma¬ 
nent policy, but only as a means of 
strengthening Germany for a war that 
would win access to natural resources in 
conqu ered, territory- 

The Nazi government had to plan 
carefully how to get the fats, agricul¬ 
tural products, metals, and other prod¬ 
ucts that had to be imported, and 
what to export in return. By complete 
control over foreign trade, the govern¬ 
ment limited imports to essentials, 
which were allotted to industry in ac¬ 
cordance with the Four-Year Plan. The 
sources of imported goods were chosen 
with an eye to political expediency: cot¬ 
ton imports from the United States were 
decreased in order that the business 
might be given to Argentina and Brazil, 
whom the Nazi government hoped to 
influence politically and economically. 
By 1938 four-fifths of the Reich’s for¬ 
eign trade was covered by barter and 
clearing agreements, which virtually in¬ 
sured a German sale for every purchase 
abroad. 

In areas hard-hit by the depression 
and dependent on the German market— 
like southeastern Europe—economic 
penetration was followed by political in- 
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fluence. Danubian and Balkan nations 
were pleased that Germany would pur¬ 
chase their agricultural products at 
above world-market prices. But instead 
of making payments in foreign ex¬ 
change, which could be spent anywhere, 
Germany paid in money that would buy 
only German products. The nations that 
came into Germany’s orbit had little 
choice. Some nations, Yugoslavia for 
example, sacrificed their Italian market 
in the interest of League of Nations 
sanctions against Italy at the time of 
the Ethiopian war, only to find that 
the western democracies neither came 
to their aid economically nor upheld the 
collective security system. Austria and 
Czechoslovakia held out against Nazi 
economic blandishments, but after their 
conquest by the Nazis in 1938 there was 
little that the other countries of central 
and southeastern Europe could do to 
avert German hegemony. 

By 1938 the acknowledged national 
debt of Germany had more than dou¬ 
bled, and it was suspected abroad that 
the debt had actually tripled. Foreign 
economists predicted that the Nazi re¬ 
gime would collapse in bankruptcy un¬ 
der the heavy load of public Works and 
rearmament. But the Nazis, with the 
state power in their hands, increased 
taxes to about 30 per cent of the na¬ 
tional income, doubled the amount of 
paper money in circulation, and checked 
inflation by fixing prices, wages, and 
profits. Though the cost of living stood 
still, taxes were heavier and wages not 
increased, and so the standard of living 
declined perhaps 20 per cent. 

The Nazi government had achieved 
full employment, and it made much 
of the economic security it gave to the 
German people. But while talking of 
security, it was pursuing a reckless dip¬ 
lomatic offensive and forging its war 
machine in preparation for the day when 
diplomacy alone would no longer secure 
advantages. 

Imperialism. With the capture of the 
German state the Nazis inherited its 
problems. They had to provide the 


means (1) to satisfy the nationalism of 
their subjects, (2) to maintain full em¬ 
ployment at real wages guaranteeing at 
least subsistence, and (3) to insure the 
cooperation of the privileged capitalists, 
soldiers, and bureaucrats with whom 
they were in uneasy alliance. Individ¬ 
uals in the privileged group could be 
crushed by the Gestapo or the SS—as 
could individual Nazis—but the techni¬ 
cal assistance of the elite as a whole 
was necessary to the regime. Whether 
it would have been possible for Hitler, 
without a war, to give Germany peace 
and bread and at the same time satisfy 
the ambitions of his collaborators is 
a question to which history has no 
answer. The Nazis look the easy way 
out, mobilizing the economy for war and 
entering on diplomatic moves to which 
they were unwilling—and probably un¬ 
able —to call a halt. 

The rest of the world was fatally slow 
to appreciate the danger and act against 
it. Each nation was busy fighting its 
own depression. In 1934 the Soviet Un¬ 
ion, which until Hitler’s seizure of power 
had evidently dared hope for a Com¬ 
munist Germany, came out for collective 
security and joined the League of Na¬ 
tions. But the Soviet Union was dis¬ 
trusted by powerful elements in other 
nations, and a series of spectacular 
treason trials of Soviet leaders, begin¬ 
ning in 1935, indicated that the regime 
was internally weak. Japan had in¬ 
vaded Manchuria in 1931, unchecked 
by the League of Nations, and the 
League was completely discredited in 
the Italian conquest of Ethiopia in 1936. 
France and England had ceased to see. 
eye to eye concerning collective security. 
The former was threatened with class 
conflict over social reforms, and in both 
there was widespread sentiment against 
risks that might lead to war. In the 
United States a similar view led to neu¬ 
trality legislation that abandoned tra¬ 
ditional rights. 

The weakness and indecision of the 
rest of the world therefore enabled Hit¬ 
ler to advance from triumph to triumph 
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and solidify his position in Germany. 
Eventually his triumphs wrecked 
Fiance’s system of alliances in eastern 
Europe. In January, 1934, Germany 
concluded a ten-year non-aggression 
pact with Poland. In July a Nazi Putsch 
in Vienna, in which Chancellor Dollfuss 
was assassinated, failed owing to Aus- 
tiian resistance and Mussolini’s deter¬ 
mination to resist a German advance 
to his northern border. This setback 
was amply made up for in January, 
1935, when a plebiscite in the Saar 
Basin Territory, which had been gov¬ 
erned in accordance with the Versailles 
Treaty by an international commission 
responsible to the League of Nations 
as trustee, declared for reunion with 
Germany. The decision, carried into ef¬ 
fect on March 1, gave the Hitler regime 
its first territorial gain. The same month 
Hitler announced Germany’s intention 
to rearm, in defiance of the prohibitions 
in the Versailles Treaty. England, 
France, and Italy met at Stresa to pro¬ 
test, but took no further action. Indeed, 
England three months later signed a 
naval agreement allowing Germany to 
build up to 35 per cent of the British 
fleet. Thus, in a sense, Hitler succeeded 
in driving a wedge 
between England 
and France. 

The year 1936 saw 
Germany advance 
from a defensive po¬ 
sition to positive and 
successful efforts at 
reshaping the bal¬ 
ance of power in 
Europe. While the 
world’s attention 
was on the Ethiopian 
crisis, Hitler sent 
the ReichswehV into 
the Rhineland, in 
violation of both the 
Treaty of Versailles 
and the Locamo 
Pact. It was a dan¬ 
gerous move, for the 
Reichswehr was not 


yet ready to engage the French Army, 
but Hitler had judged coi reedy. Though 
the League lecognized the violation, and 
Britain, France, Belgium, and Italy 
protested, no military action was taken 
Once the Rhineland was fortified by the 
Germans, France was unable to guar¬ 
antee quick militaty aid to her allies in 
eastern Europe, some of whom began 
drifting out of the French orbit. The 
balance of power was further upset with 
the formation of the Beilin-Rome Axis 
in October, and the Anti-Comintern 
Pact concluded by Germany and Japan 
in November. The have-nots were now 
leagued against the haves. Germany and 
Italy, in celebration of their new friend¬ 
ship, sent aid to the Fascist revolution 
of General Franco in Spain, which had 
begun in July, 1936. In Spain they prac¬ 
ticed with new weapons of war—im¬ 
periling Britain’s life line and threaten¬ 
ing France with encirclement. 

In 1937, while nonintervention of fhe 
United States and Britain in Spain con¬ 
tinued, the Hitler government was 
quietly expanding its economic pene¬ 
tration into the Danubian and Balkan 
area. Late in the year Lord Halifax, 
then a member of the British Cabinet, 



CHANCELLOR DOLLFUSS’ FUNERAL 

On July 2S, 1934 EngelBert Dollfuss, Chancellor of Austria* was 
assassinated in the Chancery by Austrian Nans disguised as mem¬ 
bers of the Heimwehr. The attempted Putsch failed. Chancellor 
Dollfuss was mourned by his people, and accorded a state funeral. 
Wide WorH 
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visited Hitler and came away deeply 
impressed with the magnitude of his 
plans for central and eastern Europe. 
In February, 1938, Chancellor Schusch- 
nigg of Austria was called by Hitler 
to Berchtesgaden (Hitler’s mountain re¬ 
treat) and lectured for his suppression 
of the Austrian Nazis. Schuschnigg was 



MUSSOLINI AND SCHUSCHNIGG 

Mussolini welcomes Kurt Schusclinigsr, Chan¬ 
cellor of Austria, to a conference at Milan 
in 1937, 
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forced to promise inclusion of Nazis in 
his Cabinet, but after his return to Aus¬ 
tria he courageously arranged for a 
plebiscite on the question of Austrian 
sovereignty. Before the vote was sub¬ 
mitted to the people, German troops in¬ 
vaded Austria (March 11). Two days 
later the political and geographical 
Anschluss [union] of Austria to Ger¬ 
many was proclaimed. A Nazi-spon¬ 
sored plebiscite (April 10) proved 99.5 
per cent favorable to the Anschluss. 
Reluctantly the other powers accepted 
the fait accompli , The annexation of 
Austria added considerably to Ger¬ 
many’s supplies of raw materials. 

Hitler was being aided not only by 
the stupidity and shortsightedness of 
people in other countries but also by 
their sense of justice, which made them 
reluctant to oppose Germany’s demands 
for equality of treatment of German 
minorities in foreign lands. 

The Nazis set out to organize a “new 
economic and political order” in Europe 
—a hierarchical order of political, eco¬ 


nomic, and racial inequality. They vis¬ 
ualized an empire embracing the 
continent of Europe and certain valu¬ 
able Asiatic and African territories_ 

a Greater Germany surrounded by po¬ 
litical vassals—one economic unit, self- 
sufficient in foodstuffs and basic raw 
materials and independent of world 
prices and business cycles. Production 
and distribution were to be carefully or¬ 
ganized under a planned economy assur¬ 
ing full employment of resources and 
man power. In Germany proper were 
to be concentrated the most important 
industries, fed by the raw-material- 
producing and agricultural outlands. 

In 1938 Hitler was in an excellent 
position to march toward fulfillment of 
the aim he had expressed in 1936: “If 
I had the Ural Mountains, Siberia, and 
the Ukraine, Germany under National 
Socialist leadership would swim in 
plenty.” The account of how he put his 
eastward expansion ideas for Germany 
into execution is related in Chapter 39. 

Militaristic Japan 

fter World War I, Japan found 
herself in an extremely favorable 
position. In neighboring Russia a civil 
war was raging, and Japanese troops, 
welcomed by Russian Rightists, were 
standing guard on the shores of Lake 
Baikal, deep in Siberia. In China, too, 
there was civil strife and disintegration 
of government, and the Chinese milita¬ 
rists, so many of them friendly to Japan 
and dependent on her financial support, 
had become practically independent of 
Peking (at that time the capital of 
China). To the south, Japan was in con¬ 
trol over the western Pacific as far as 
the Equator, having been given a 
League of Nations mandate over former 
German islands. Internationally recog¬ 
nized as one of the Great Powers, Japan 
was playing an important part in the 
League. The dreams of her expansionists 
seemed nearer to realization. 

Japan’s industrial and commercial 
growth was as favorable as her new in- 
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ternational position. Between 1914 and 
1919 the gross value of her industrial 
production rose 490 per cent, and her 
imports and exports rose 360 per cent. 

The war “to make the world safe 
for democracy” had just been con¬ 
cluded. Demociatic ideas were sweeping 
not only Europe but also Japan. For the 
first time in the history of Japan, in 
September, 1918, a commoner, Mr. 
Hara Takashi, was named Prime Minis¬ 
ter. He was advanced to this post not 
only because he was the leader of the 
party of landed and commercial inter¬ 
ests, but also as a gesture of friendliness 
to the United States, where there had 
been criticism of Japan’s undemocratic 
government. Many both at home and 
abroad believed that a new era for Japan 
had begun. 

But Japan had cause for disquietude 
too. In China, general opposition to 
Japanese demands showed unexpected 
strength. In the whole Far East, Eu¬ 
ropean powers reappeared and gave Jap¬ 
anese industry serious competition. 
Between 1919 and 1920 an industrial 
crisis caused the gross value of Japan’s 
textile production to fall 25 per cent. 
Democratic and radical ideas were 
spreading; strikes and tenants’ conflicts 
with landowners became frequent; the 
first organization of Communists and 
several new Rightist organizations ap¬ 
peared; and many semisecret reaction¬ 
ary organizations long in existence 
reappeared (one of these was monarch- 
istic and for a strengthening of the 
military spirit; another, for intimida¬ 
tion and murder of workers’ leaders; 
another, against every democratic and 
liberal tendency). 

Japan’s Gains in the Washington 
Conference. In Japan the idea of the 
Washington Conference, called by the 
United States Government in Novem¬ 
ber, 1921, for the purpose of limiting 
naval armaments and considering prob¬ 
lems of the Pacific, produced no en¬ 
thusiasm. Japan knew that the attend¬ 
ing powers would demand concessions. 
On the eve of the conference Prime Min¬ 


ister Hara Takashi was assassinated. 
The killer, a young railway employee, 
insisted that he had acted alone in pro¬ 
test against corruption in politics. It 
was the beginning of political terrorist 
acts in postwar Japan. The cause was 
probably the dissatisfaction of Rightist 
groups with the influence of non- 
Rightist political parties. 

In the Five-Power Naval Treaty (one 
of the seven treaties resulting from the 
conference) the United States, Great 
Britain, Japan, France, and Italy agreed 
to the limitation of capital ships by es¬ 
tablishing a maximum tonnage ratio, 
based on the existing strength, of 
5:5:3:1.75:1.75 respectively; no limita¬ 
tion on submarines and auxiliary craft; 
and the scrapping of all capital ships 
already built or partially completed ex¬ 
cept as specified in the treaty. Though 
the Japanese naval and Rightist organi¬ 
zations were against such limitations, 
one provision made the treaty accept- 



BRITTSH GUNS AT HONGKONG 

By the Five-Power Naval Treaty of 1921 
G 1 e. 1 t Britain was preiented from increasing 
her fortifications at Hongkong. She did not, 
however, allow her existing defenses to 
deteriorate, as is indicated by this gun battery 
at Hongkong going through a routine drill. 
Wide World 

able to them—namely, the agreement 
between the United States, Great Brit¬ 
ain, and Japan to maintain the status 
quo of fortifications and naval bases in 
specified territories and possessions held 
in the Pacific Ocean. The United States 
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could increase her coast defenses and 
naval facilities in the islands adjacent to 
the coast of theUniled States, Alaska, the 
Panama Canal Zone, and the Hawaiian 
Islands, but not in the Aleutian Islands. 
In the case of Great Britain, the status 
quo provision applied to Hongkong and 
to holdings in the Pacific east of the 
meridian of no degrees east Iongtitude, 
except Australia and its territories, New 
Zealand, and possessions adjacent to the 
Pacific Coast of Canada. Thus Great 
Britain could fortify Singapore but not 
Northern Borneo or Hongkong. In ef¬ 
fect, the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain could wage war against Japan only 
from faraway bases, which nullified 
their advantage in capital ships, while 
Japan gained naval mastery in Asiatic 
waters. 

The Pour-Power Pacific Treaty, an¬ 
other one of the seven treaties, termi¬ 
nated the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and 
pledged the United States, Great Brit¬ 
ain, Japan, and France to respect one 
another’s rights in relation to insular 
possessions and insular dominions in 
the Pacific and to accept mediation in 
controversies. When the Japanese raised 
objections to the interpretation of the 
phrase “insular possessions and insular 
dominions” as indnding Japan proper, 
a supplementary agreement defined the 
phrase as including only the Japanese 
part of Sakhalin, Formosa, the Pesca¬ 
dores, and the mandated islands in the 
Pacific. 

The Nine-Power Treaty pledged the 
signatories to respect the sovereignty, 
independence, and territorial and ad¬ 
ministrative integrity of China, to main¬ 
tain the principle of the Open Door 
(that is, the principle of equality of 
commercial opportunity in China), and 
“to refrain from taking advantage of 
the conditions in China in order to seek 
special rights or privileges which would 
abridge the rights of subjects or citizens 
of friendly states.” 

Outside the treaty’s frame, Japan 
made an agreement with China provid¬ 
ing for the evacuation of Shantung by 


the Japanese troops within six months, 
and for China’s payment to Japan of 
61,000,000 yen for German public prop¬ 
erties and mines and the Tsinan-fu 
Railway. A discussion of Siberia took 
place in the absence of the Soviet Union, 
who had not been invited to the confer¬ 
ence. Japan stated that she sought no 
permanent acquisition of Russian ter¬ 
ritory and intended to withdraw Japa¬ 
nese troops from the Russian Far East 
as soon as conditions there would afford 
a guarantee for the security of Japanese 
nationals and for the tranquillity of 
Korea’s frontier. 

Though many observers at the time 
believed that Japanese imperialistic de¬ 
signs were brought to an end, the con¬ 
ference was a limited Japanese victory. 
The naval quota permitted to Japan, 
coupled with the obligation of the 
United States and Great Britain not to 
fortify Pacific islands, made it possible 
for the Japanese Navy to be supreme 
in the Western Pacific. A larger navy 
was not needed against China and Rus¬ 
sia, because these two countries prac¬ 
tically had no navy. On the other hand, 
aircraft, submarines, auxiliary vessels, 
and armies were not limited by the 
agreement. It is true that Japan agreed 
to withdraw from Shantung and Siberia, 
but she hoped to gain by withdrawal 
from Shantung because China was in 
the throes of a civil war that opened 
many possibilities for Japan; and as to 
Siberia, the Japanese expedition into the 
Russian Far East had been expensive 
and had had few tangible results. 

The Washington Conference, con¬ 
cluded on February 6,1922, brought to 
Japan security from attack by the West¬ 
ern Powers and left her free to pursue 
her imperialistic designs. But prepara¬ 
tion for war and unforeseen difficulties 
postponed her aggression for nine years. 

The Growth of Rightist Influence. 
The successive Cabinets that carried on 
the Japanese Government’s administra¬ 
tion following the Washington Confer¬ 
ence were characterized by great 
consideration for big business: lavish 
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subsidies, manipulation of tariffs, and 
transfer of state enterprises into private 
hands. Financial scandals involved gen¬ 
erals and highly placed bureaucrats. 

In September, 1923, the most destruc¬ 
tive earthquake on record shook the 
Kwanto region of Japan, in which 
Tokyo and Yokohama are situated. 
About 90,000 lost their lives, 100,000 
were injured, 40,000 were reported miss¬ 
ing, and the property destruction 
from earthquake and fire was several 
billion yen. The rehabilitation of dev¬ 
astated areas imposed a heavy burden 
on the national economy—and on the 
Cabinets. One Cabinet after another re¬ 
signed. 

After 1923 the Cabinets showed an 
increase in the influence of the Japanese 
bourgeoisie. Even the House of Peers 
(the Imperial Diet consisted of a House 
ot Peers and a House of Representa¬ 
tives) now included members connected 
with big business. If the bourgeoisie had 
pursued a bold course, Japan might have 
entered the path of parliamentary de¬ 
mocracy. But the feudal atmosphere in 
which those belonging to the bourgeoisie 
had grown up and the monopolistic 
character of their enterprises influenced 
them to compromise with feudal land¬ 
lords, militarists, and the bureaucracy. 
Their policies were full of contradic¬ 
tions and contributed to the triumph of 
militarism in Japan. 

One important constructive measure 
was carried through the Diet in the 
passing of the Manhood Suffrage Act 
(March 29,1925)- * 9 20 the number 
of voters had been increased from about 
1,500,000 to 3,000,000, which had been 
considered a triumph for democracy, 
but the new act increased the number 
to 12,500,000, making the male vote 
practically universal. This liberal meas¬ 
ure, however, was counteracted by the 
Peace Preservation Act, which struck a 
blow at democracy. It stated that any¬ 
one who "organized a society with the 
object of altering the national Consti¬ 
tution” or with the object of “negating 
the system of private ownership,” or 


anyone who joined such a society or 
even discussed the matter, was liable to 
imprisonment, for terms up to ten years, 
with or without hard labor. The cou¬ 
pling of full male suffrage with the pro¬ 
hibiting of political or economic altera¬ 
tions was a subtle means of getting 
popular backing for conservatism with¬ 
out risk to conservatism. 



THE TOKYO EARTHQUAKE OP 1923 

la September, 1923 one of the most destruc¬ 
tive earthquakes in histon' devastated se\eral 
districts of the cities of Tokyo and Yoko¬ 
hama. The picture shows the ruins of the 
Municipal Theatre in Tokjo. 

Wide World 

As if this were not enough, the Diet 
approved, in 1928, an Imperial Ordi¬ 
nance which declared that anyone or¬ 
ganizing, or holding office in, .a society 
“with the object of altering the national 
policy” would be “liable to capital pun¬ 
ishment, life imprisonment, or imprison¬ 
ment with or without hard labor for a 
term of not less than five years.” All 
members of such societies were also 
liable to prison terms. The ordinance 
was passed after the Communist party 
had showed important gains in the labor 
class. 

These two drastic laws were the death 
knell of democracy in Japan. They were 
passed because the bureaucracy and 
bourgeoisie were frightened over the 
spread of liberal and radical ideas. The 
two laws were not intended to be used 
against the Rightists, The so-called “se¬ 
cret” societies had hardly been secret: 
everybody knew not only the seats of 
their headquarters but also the names of 
their leaders. Members of these “secret” 
societies who committed murders and 
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RICE CULTURE IN JAPAN 

Rice is a staple article of diet in Japan, and 
she lias long been unable to raise enough 10 
take care oflier needs. Workers air tending 

the plants which grow in flooded fields. 

Keystone View 

other crimes were rarely apprehended. 
The few who were tried got light sen¬ 
tences and were presented to the public 
as. patriotic martyrs. Despite such pro¬ 
tection, these societies were unable to 
win mass support. 

The Rightist groups and the bureau¬ 
crat-bourgeois-militarist bloc benefited 
by the passage in the United States 
of the Immigration Act of May 25, 
1924, which provided that “no alien in¬ 
eligible to citizenship shall be admitted 
to the United States” as a quota immi¬ 
grant. Actually, but for this clause, only 
146 Japanese a year would have been 
eligible for the immigration quota. On 
April 10, before the bill became law, 
Japan protested to the United States 
that such legislation would bring “grave 
consequences . . . upon the otherwise 
happy . . . relations between our two 
countries.” The protest was interpreted 
by the United States as a veiled threat, 
and it helped the passage of the act. 
This treatment of She Japanese under¬ 
mined the influence of the democratic 
moderates in. Japan, since to them the 
United States was the model country, 
and contributed to the strength of re¬ 
action. 

Radical Movements. On the Leftist 
side, the years 1923-28 saw a remark¬ 
able development of radical movements 
among farmers, workers, and intelli¬ 
gentsia. Mounting tenancy conflicts in 


the villages and strikes in industry re¬ 
flected a break with feudal tradition. 
Such evidences of radicalism convinced 
landlords and employers that their in¬ 
terests were identical with government 
policies. 

Those suspected of being involved in 
radical movements were arrested, im¬ 
prisoned, and tortured. This was done 
on a mass scale, and yet no voice of 
protest rose from the legalized parties. 
In March, 1928, more than one thou¬ 
sand persons were arrested throughout 
Japan on suspicion that they were Com¬ 
munists. They were held in prison in¬ 
communicado, and energetic measures 
were used to get confessions. The news 
of their arrest was given only one month 
later. Four hundred of the accused re¬ 
ceived piison terms. 

Japanese-Soviet Relations. It took 
Japan three years to implement her 
promise, made at the Washington Con¬ 
ference, to withdraw her troops from 
Russian territory. From Vladivostok, 
troops were withdrawn in October, 
1922. By an agreement signed in Jan¬ 
uary, 1925, Japan recognized the Soviet 
Union and agreed to withdraw her 
troops from North Sakhalin by May 
15. Though the agreement restored dip¬ 
lomatic relations between the two coun¬ 
tries, it did not open an era of good 
relations. The Soviet Union remained 
suspicious of Japanese imperialist ac¬ 
tivities and designs and believed that 
Japan was on the brink of a social rev¬ 
olution. Japanese Rightist organiza¬ 
tions, fearing Communist activities, 
preached war with the Soviet Union. 
All Japanese plans of imperial expansion 
had included the conquest of the Soviet 
Far East. The two countries appealed 
to different social classes in the Far 
East. Their official ideologies and poli¬ 
cies remained irreconcilable. 

Militarism. In December, 1926, Em¬ 
peror Yoshihito died, and the twenty- 
five-year-old Crown Prince, Hirobito, 
ascended the throne. This brought no 
change in politics, because the Crown 
Prince had actually been ruling as Re- 
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gent for five years and because he lacked 
the forcefulness needed to have his per¬ 
sonality felt above that of his many 
advisers. The military imperialists knew 
that his was not a strong political in¬ 
fluence and that they need have no fear 
of his opposing any expansion they 
should desire. 

In April, 1927, an army general, 
Baron Tanaka, became the Prime Min¬ 
ister. He formed a Cabinet that was 
more reactionary and imperialistic than 
any of its immediate predecessors. It 
opposed (1) financial retrenchment, 
(2) a return to the gold standard, {3) 
a soft policy in China, and (4) leniency 
toward the radicals at home. Tanaka 
also took over the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and his foreign policy was to 
the liking of the militarists. 

Sino-Japanese Relations. Before Tan¬ 
aka’s premiership, Japan’s Foreign Min¬ 
ister (1924-27) was Baron Shidehara, 
whose policy in respect to China had 
been cautious and elastic. He knew 
the dangers of open aggression and 
hoped by peaceful means—acting in 
agreement with other powers—to secure 
for Japan a favorable position on the 
continent. During his ministry the Jap¬ 
anese cotton mills in China, using Chi¬ 
nese cheap labor and Japanese capital 
and technical skill, made remarkable 
progress. But China was passing 
through a revolution, the first aim of 
which was to place China in a position 
of equality, with other powers. Shide- 
hara’s concessions to Chinese revolu¬ 
tionists were considered dangerous by 
Japanese militarists. 

In contrast, the foreign policy of 
Prime Minister Tanaka was one of 
threats and the sword. In April, 1927, 
he warned the Soviet Union against rev¬ 
olutionary designs on Manchuria. On 
June 1 the Far Eastern Conference of 
Japanese militarists opened in Tokyo 
to consider Manchuria and Mongolia. 
It is believed that the famous Tanaka 
Memorial to the Emperor, which was 
said to contain a plan of Japanese con¬ 
quests, was worked out at this confer¬ 


ence. It projected the seizure of 
Manchuria, domination of China, ap¬ 
propriation of the mandated islands, 
conquest of Siberia, and defeat of the 
United States Navy. (The authenticity 
of the document is open to some doubt, 
though subsequent events seemed to in¬ 
dicate it was genuine.) 

Two warlike events, called incidents 
by the Japanese, occurred in China in 
1927 and 1928. The Nationalist troops 
of Chiang Kai-shek had embarked on 
their conquest of all China. In their 
march to the north in the spring of 192 7 
there was an attack on foreigners, some 
of whom were Japanese, in the city of 
Nanking. The Japanese called the re¬ 
sulting local conflict the Nanking In¬ 
cident. In May, 1928, Tanaka dis¬ 
patched Japanese troops to Shantung 
“to protect Japanese lives and proper¬ 
ty.” This action delayed, with the loss 
of many lives, the occupation of the 
northern provinces of China by the Kuo- 
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HXROHITO IS ORCWNED 

The Emperor of Japan, 124th in the dynasty 
which rules over Japan, wearing his corona¬ 
tion robes. 

Press Association, lit c. 
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min tang (the Nationalist party). The 
Japanese called the conflict the Tsinan 
Incident (Tsinan is the capital of Shan¬ 
tung province). Tanaka informed the 
Chinese that if they disturbed the peace 
of Manchuria, Japan would “take ap¬ 
propriate and effective steps.” 

Manchuria’s war lord, Chang Tso- 
lin, was killed on June 3, 1928, when 
his train was blown up while crossing 
the southern Manchurian border on the 
way from Peking to Mukden. It was 
rumored that Japanese militarists did 
this in the hope that Chang’s son and 
successor, Chang Hsueh-liang, would be 
more amenable to Japanese demands. 
But just the opposite happened: the 
new war lord swore his fealty to the 
Nationalist government at Nanking and 
hoisted the Kuomintang flag. 

In August the Japanese signed the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact by which the na¬ 
tions renounced war “as an instrument 
of national policy in their relation with 
one another on the understanding that 
the treaty contains nothing that would 
refuse Japan the right of self-defense.” 
(Three years later the Japanese were 
to assert that their actions in Manchuria 
were covered by this reservation.) While 
all nations signed “in the names of their 
respective peoples,” the Japanese signed 
with the understanding that “the Em¬ 
peror signs in his own name and not 
for bis people.” 

In Manchuria the Japanese continued 
their policy of undermining the govern¬ 
ment. On January 10, rg29, Chang 
Hsueh-liang killed his Chief of Staff 
and Governor of Mukden Province, who 
had been suspected of plotting with the 
Japanese. Thereupon the railway acci¬ 
dent death of Chang Tso-lin, who had 
been on friendly terms with Japan, 
assumed magnified proportions. Japa¬ 
nese responsibility for the scandal, and 
the fear in Japan that a too aggressive 
policy might induce the Soviet Union 
to intervene and occupy Manchuria, 
compelled Tanaka to resign. He was 
succeeded by a somewhat less war- 
minded ministry. 


The Depression. Possibly the new 
ministry might have succeeded in its 
program of monetary deflation and cut¬ 
ting expenditures on armaments, but the 
world-wide economic crisis that came 
in 1929 was to play into the hands of 
the Rightists. The radicals on the Right, 
the military expansionists, made use of 
the depression and gained in power. 

Japan’s wholesale prices dropped 
from a basis of 100 in 1929 to 84 in 
1930 and down to 64 in 1931. Between 
1929 and 1931 the gross'value of her 
industrial production fell 33 per cent; 
her imports, 44 per cent; and her ex¬ 
ports, 46.5 per cent. The number of 
unemployed in the cities mounted, and 
distress everywhere was acute, since 
standards of living among the masses 
■were very low even in the best of times. 

The London Treaty. At the London 
Naval Conference, which was called in 
January, 1930, to supplement die work 
of the Washington Conference, an 
agreement was made between Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan 
to apply the ratio of 5:5:3 to all types 
of warships, and an over-all tonnage 
for each country was established. The 
maximum tonnage which might be 
reached but not exceeded by December 
31, 1936, in the categories of cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines, was set at 
541,700 tons for the United Kingdom, 
526,200 for the United States, and 
367,050 for Japan. 

The Japanese delegation was headed 
by Baron Wakatsuki, who was anxious 
for a reduction in the financial burden 
of armaments. On his return he was 
greeted by enormous crowds, but the 
militarists, including the chief of the 
naval staff, campaigned against the 
treaty. Six weeks after the treaty was 
ratified, Prime Minister Hamaguchi, 
who had obtained the Emperor’s ap¬ 
proval of the treaty, was shot by a 
member of the Patriots’ Society. (He 
died the following year.) Baron Wakat¬ 
suki succeeded him as Prime Minister. 

Invasion of Manchuria . Baron Shide- 
hara, who had again become Foreign 
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Minister in July, 1929 (he had previous¬ 
ly held that post from 1924 to 1927), 
had tried to come to terms with the 
Kuomintang Government of China, but 
behind his back the Japanese command¬ 
ers were busy in Manchuria preparing a 
coup d'etat. Manchuria had iron ore, 
coal, oil shale, and essential foodstuffs, 
whereas Japan proper lacked the raw 
materials necessary for heavy industry, 
without which, as the militarists knew, 
a war of aggression was impossible. 
Therefore the Japanese commanders 
created one incident after another in 
Manchuria. 

On September 18, 1931, the South 
Manchurian Railway north of Mukden 
was dynamited. The Japanese Army 
made an attack on the Chinese bar¬ 
racks, and the following day bombed 
and occupied Mukden and Changchun. 
According to the United States Minister 
in China at the time, it was “an aggres¬ 
sive act by Japan apparently long 
planned.” 

This move of the army was a direct 
contradiction of Shidehara’s declared 
policy, yet it was defended by him. The 
Japanese Government said: “The Jap¬ 
anese troops, since the beginning of the 



JAPANESE SOLDIERS GUARD THE 
WORKERS 

Japan desperately needed the mineral and 
industrial resources of Manchuria to support 
her program of imperialistic expansion. Be¬ 
cause of the constant threats of banditry, 
and the disinclination of the Chinese to rec¬ 
ognize the Japanese regime, it was necessary 
for Japanese troops to maintain their coun¬ 
try’s authority over the coolie workera • 
Keystone Viezo 



KANG TEH BECOMES EMPEROR 

The newly crowned Emperor of Manchukuo, 
attired in ancient ceremonial robes, walks 
through the lines of Japanese and puppet- 
regime Chinese military officials. 
Keystone Vino 

present events, have been careful to act 
only within the limits necessary to en¬ 
sure their own safety, the protection of 
the railway, and the safety of Japanese 
nationals.” In October, China requested 
the withdrawal of Japanese troops. Ja¬ 
pan rejected the request and protested 
an “anti-Japanese movement” in China. 
Six countries—Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United 
States—invoked the Kellogg-Briand 
Fact and sent identic notes to China 
and Japan. 

The Japanese liberals, who had per¬ 
sistently fought for economies in the 
national budget, were as energetic as 
the conservatives in backing the policy 
of aggression abroad and in suppressing 
the Left opposition at home. 

Japan now embarked on economic 
policies intended to strengthen her mili¬ 
tary expansion program. The abandon¬ 
ment of the gold standard in December, 
1931, was successful in stimulating for¬ 
eign trade and did not seriously lower 
standards of living. In fact, from 193a 
on Japan experienced a boom. This was 
brought about by a high pressure war 
economy, in preparation for large-scale 
military activity. 

By January 3, 1932, the Chinese 
troops in the south of Manchuria ware 
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compelled to withdraw behind the Great 
Wall, and on February 12 the Chinese 
Government appealed to the League of 
Nations against the actions of the Jap¬ 
anese Government, invoking Article XI 
of the Covenant. But League action was 
slow. Meantime fighting was also going 
on in Shanghai between Japanese and 
Chinese troops. The Japanese probably 
intended the blow at Shanghai as a 
threat to the financial base of the Chi¬ 
nese Government. 

On March x the independence of 
Manchukuo—a state set up in Man¬ 
churia under Japanese influence—was 
established by declaration. Henry Pu- 
Yi, the Boy Emperor of China who had 
been deposed in 1911 (he - had been 
emperor from the age of three to six), 
became the Regent of the new state. 
On March 9 he received supreme execu¬ 
tive authority. The League Assembly 
called for “arrangements to regulate the 
withdrawal of the Japanese forces” and 
passed a resolution “appointing a com¬ 
mittee of nineteen to report on the Sino- 
Japanese dispute.” On September 15 Ja¬ 
pan formally recognized Manchukuo as 
an independent state. The two countries 
agreed to cooperate in the maintenance 
of their national security, it being un¬ 
derstood that "such Japanese forces as 
may be necessary for this purpose shall 
be stationed in Manchukuo.” 

Japan confiscated all property in 
Manchukuo of the Chinese Government, 
of members of the ruling group who fled 
to China, and of many innocent Chinese. 
Next Japan introduced a regime of eco¬ 
nomic monopolies in order to accelerate 
the concentration of capital needed for 
the grandiose armament plans of the 
imperialists. The big holding companies 
of Japan, through their subsidiaries, 
began to govern Manchukuo. Non-Jap¬ 
anese enterprises were rapidly squeezed 
out, through fiscal and customs policies 
and police intervention. The only im¬ 
portant foreign enterprise that remained 
was the Chinese Eastern Railway, which 
had a Russian manager and a board 
of directors composed of Russians and 


Chinese. Japanese measures to liquidate 
this last bastion of foreign influence 
ranged from attacks by “bandits” on 
the line to the arrest of officials. After 
lengthy negotiations the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment sold the railway to Manchukuo. 
Japan was to guarantee the payment, 
which was to be chiefly in goods. Jap¬ 
anese investment in Manchurian in¬ 
dustry increased fortyfold in a single 
year, from 1932 to 1933; and from 1933 
to 1934 it doubled. 

Japan became the complete master of 
the new state, which had an area of 
503,000 square miles (equal to Ger¬ 
many, France, and Italy combined) and 
a population of 40,000,000 and was ob¬ 
viously able to absorb a much larger 
population. Here was a great base for 
military advances. 

Meanwhile the League Assembly, on 
February 24, 1933, unanimously de¬ 
clared Japan an aggressor in Manchuria 
and recommended nonrecognition of 
Manchukuo by adopting the report of 
the Committee of Nineteen (the com¬ 
mission of inquiry sent to Manchuria 
in 1932). Actually the Lytton Report, 
as it was known, was remarkably fa¬ 
vorable to Japan.'It proposed recogni¬ 
tion of Japan’s special position in Man¬ 
churia, an autonomous government in 
Manchuria under Chinese sovereignty, 
and an economic rapprochement be¬ 
tween China and Japan. But these con¬ 
cessions did not satisfy the Japanese 
imperialists. On March 27 Japan gave 
notice of her withdrawal from the 
League. 

On March 1,1934, Henry Pu-Yi was 
crowned Emperor of Manchukuo as 
KangTeh.In July the Oil Monopoly Law 
was published in Manchukuo: it closed 
the Open Door there for all but Japan. 

Preparations for Large-Scale Expan¬ 
sion, The big ’ corporations of Japan 
earned many millions of yen as a result 
of the abandonment of the gold stand¬ 
ard in December, 1931—a step that 
they had forced. The depreciation of 
the yen, unaccompanied by a corre¬ 
sponding rise in wages, gave a great ad- 
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vantage to Japanese industries in the 
world market. Exports soaied. At the 
same time big munitions ordeis spurred 
domestic production. The economic 
crisis in Japan had come to an end. 

Japan’s trade rose 50 per cent from 
1932 to 1933. In 1933 her expoit trade 
to North America increased 10 per cent, 
to South America 56 per cent, to Africa 
and Europe more than 50 per cent. 
Trade with Central America also soared 
high above previous figures. At a time 
when the United States steel industry 
was operating at a fourth of capacity, 
a Japanese steel firm, which had cap¬ 
tured almost full control of steel pro¬ 
duction in the Empire, including Man¬ 
churia and Korea, declared a 17 per 
cent dividend. For such enterprises, Ja¬ 
pan imported a million tons of scrap 
iron in 1933 and a much larger quan¬ 
tity, in 1934. In 1933, also, Japan be¬ 
came the world’s laigest textile export¬ 
ing nation, making almost two-fifths of 
the world’s total cotton goods. She was 
the largest buyer of cotton from the 
United States and wool from Australia. 
Except for the British Empire, she was 
the best customer for United States ex¬ 
ports, Traditional economic positions 

IF 



DRYING FISH IN JAPAN 

Japan is dependent upon fishing to supply a 
good part of lur food. Here fish is spread 
to dr\, a method of preservation. 
Keystone V\cw 

were reversed for the first time in two 
or more centuries. Raw materials tended 
to move from the West to the East. 

The expansionists pursued their aims. 
Army and Navy appropriations in¬ 
creased. The combined army and navy 
appropriations for 1930-31 were 28.4 
per cent of total expenditures; by 1934- 
35 they were 43.5 per cent of the total. 
With the inclusion of appropriations for 
military purposes not directly for the 
ministries of the army and navy, more 
than half of the budget estimates for 
I 934-35 went for war and preparations 
for war. 

Not satisfied with 
successes in Man¬ 
churia alone, the 
Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, in April, 1934, 
published a state¬ 
ment that amounted 
to a proclamation of 
a Japanese protec¬ 
torate over China. It 
stated three prin¬ 
ciples in relation to 
the course of Japan¬ 
ese actions: (1) 
“Japan is solely re¬ 
sponsible for the 
maintenance of 
peace and order in 
East Asia, and Japan 
has the mission, and 
determination, to as- 



JAPANESE INDUSTRY IN MANCHURIA 

Dne of the largest industrial units in Manchuria is the iron works 
it Anslian, largely owned by Japanese capital. This is the coke 
plant operated in connection with the blast furnaces. 

Swing Galloway 
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sume this responsibility”; (2) if China 
should attempt to play one foreign 
power against another, Japan could not 
help taking necessary measures to coun¬ 
teract such attempts; and (3) Japan 
would strongly object to “any joint ac¬ 
tions undertaken by foreign powers, 
even in the name of financial and eco¬ 
nomic assistance.” 

In Tokyo, on February 26, 1935, a 
coup d’etat was attempted by about 
1,500 officers and privates. They had 
dreamed of a social utopia, to be 
achieved through conquest, with the 
condition of the masses improved, small 
business prospering, “dangerous 
thoughts” eradicated, parties and par¬ 
liamentarism abolished, capitalism con¬ 
trolled if not abolished, the life of the 
people strictly regulated, and the doc¬ 
trine of Kodo (the Way of the Heaven- 
born Emperor) brought by the sword 
to other nations. 

The rebels were in possession of 
Tokyo for four days. They assas¬ 
sinated or wounded several government 
officials and army and navy officers. 
They declared that their purpose was to 
remove those of the court group who 
were opposed to beginning war on the 
continent in the near future, to dis¬ 
solve the political parties, and to place 
the financial apparatus of the country 
in the service of war. The leading rebels 
were punished—seventeen with .{leath 
and others with less severe sentences— 
but they were found guilty not of re¬ 
belling but of employing the Imperial 
Army without Imperial sanction. Those 
-who escaped the death penalty were 
later permitted to return to the ranks. 

Techniques of Aggression. By an un¬ 
derstanding of June 10, 1935, between 
ihe Commander of the Japanese troops 
in China and the Chinese Minister of 
War, the Governor of Hopeh (a provr 
ince in northeastern China of which 
Peiping is the capital, contiguous to and 
southeast of Manchuria) was removed; 
the political training department of the 
Peiping Military Council and the Kuo- 
mintang party organ was suppressed; 


and anti-Japanese activities throughout 
China were prohibited. In the same 
month the Japanese succeeded in de¬ 
militarizing northern Chahar (a north¬ 
eastern province of Inner Mongolia, also 
contiguous to Manchuria), and in No¬ 
vember they set up the East Hopeh 
regime. 

In December the London Naval Con¬ 
ference opened in London (the London 
Conference of 1930 had provided for 
another meeting in six years to deal 
again with the subject of the limita¬ 
tion of naval armaments). But after 
having attended its sessions for a month, 
Japan withdrew from the conference, 
saying, . . we regret to state that 
we cannot subscribe ... to the plane 
of quantitive limitation submitted by 
the other delegations.” 

In January, 1936, Foreign Minister 
Hirota made known to the Diet the 
Three Principles which he declared to 
be the basis of good relations with 
China: (1) suppression of anti-Japa¬ 
nese activities in China; (2) recognition 
of Manchulcuo by China; (3) Sino- 
Japanese cooperation in protecting East 
Asia against communism. 

Foreign Minister Hirota became. 
Prime Minister in March, 193d. His 
Cabinet attempted simultaneously to 
reach a long-term agreement on fisheries 
with the Soviet Union and to conduct se¬ 
cret negotiations with Germany to bring 
about the Anti-Comintern Pact. The 
new fisheries agreement was ready to be 
signed when, through an oversight, the 
Anti-Comintern Pact was made public 
on November 25. The indignant Soviet 
Union refused to sign the fisheries agree¬ 
ment. The Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs explained that the pact did not 
mean Japan’s participation in the fas¬ 
cist bloc and that it was not directed 
against the Soviet Union. He hoped that 
“as soon as the Soviet Government had 
awakened to the true spirit of the Ger- 
man-Japanese agreement” it would sign 
the fisheries agreement. The signing did 
not take place. The Cabinet’s clumsy 
diplomacy angered both the reaction- 
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aries and those opposed to lining up 
with Germany. Hirota resigned. 

The next Cabinet had a program of 
extreme nationalism and aggression. It 
sought “to make manifest the national 
policy, to elucidate the great principles 
of worship of the Divine and adoration 
of the Emperor, and to enhance the 
spirit of oneness of the national religion 
and political administration ... to 
pursue a national diplomatic policy 
based on national unanimity that is 
calculated to bring about a permanent 
peace to East Asia ... to complete na¬ 
tional defense and promote productive 
powers of the country in order that the 
strength of the nation may be culti¬ 
vated.” 

In the budget for 1937-38, appro¬ 
priations estimates for the army and 
navy went up 58 per cent over those 
for the previous year. The greater part 
of this increase was in the army appro¬ 
priations, clearly showing that the ag¬ 
gression was to take place in China. 

Ideological preparation for war was 
an important technique of aggression. 
For this purpose the government created 
the Planning Board (the economic gen¬ 
eral staff for war, including the Price 
Policy Commission) and the Education 
and Culture Commission. The milita¬ 
rists decided to carry the country behind 
them on a wave of chauvinism and 
military victories. 

A new Cabinet in June, 1937, was 
headed by Prince Fumimaro Konoye, a 
prominent aristocrat, who enjoyed the 
trust of the extremists, the militarists, 
and the bureaucracy. He declared that 
the Chinese people must be “beaten to 
their knees.” And on July 7 the China 
War started. The Japanese called it the 
China Incident (they wdre calling their 
wars not wars but “incidents”). 

The fighting broke out at Tukouchiao, 
a railway junction near Peiping, where 
some Japanese troops were holding il¬ 
legal maneuvers (they had no reason to 
be there). During the maneuvers the 
Japanese demanded that they be al¬ 
lowed to enter the neighboring city of 


Wanping to make a search for one of 
their soldiers whom they declared to be 
missing. The Chinese refused, and the 
Japanese opened fire. On July 16 China 
sent a note to the signatories of the 
Nine-Power Treaty to inform them of 
her dangerous situation. The United 



CHAPEI IS BOMBED 

British soldiers natch as the Japanese bomb 
Chapel Settlement. Shanghai, in September. 

1937 . 
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States offered her good offices to Japan 
and China. But on August 3 the Japa¬ 
nese, as a prelude to invasion, bombed 
troops of the Chinese Central Govern¬ 
ment on a train near Nankow. 

Soon both countries were engaged in 
large-scale though undeclared warfare. 
On August 4 die Japanese occupied 
Peiping. Japanese planes spread the con¬ 
flict quickly, bombing civilians in many 
Chinese cities. By September 5 Japan’s 
blockade of the east coast of China 
covered 2,700 miles. The capital city, 
Nanking, was repeatedly bombed. On 
September 24 the invaders occupied 
Faoting (to the southwest of Peiping, 
in Hopeh province); on October 17, 
Paotow (in Inner Mongolia). On No¬ 
vember 3 they completed the occupa¬ 
tion of Shanghai. On November 20 the 
Chinese Government announced the re¬ 
moval of the capital from Nanking to 
Chungking, a city one thousand miles 
in the interior. On December 13 Nan¬ 
king fell; on December 24, Hangchow. 

At home Japan needed national unity. 
The Konoye Government took strong 
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measures, In October, 1937, it had or¬ 
ganized the Cabinet Advisory Council, 
whose members were extreme militarists 
and representatives of wealthy corpora¬ 
tions, In December large-scale police 
raids took place throughout the nation. 
Thousands were arrested. Left-wing 
labor and party groups were disbanded. 
Daily life became more regulated. 

The economic life of Japan was con¬ 
trolled by her largest corporations— 
holding companies that represented ac¬ 
cumulated wealth in the hands of small 
family groups. The eight largest corpo¬ 
rations not only controlled economic life 
but directed the war policy. They sup¬ 
plied the vast majority of military sup¬ 
plies. The policy of foreign aggression 
was bringing them exorbitant profits. 

If Japan had no need for totalitarian 
measures of suppression and oppression 
to the degree applied in Germany, this 
was ascribable to*two facts: (1) social 
life in Japan had always been rigidly 
controlled; and (2) a few giant corpora¬ 
tions controlled industry, the press, and 
foreign relations of the nation. 

Meanwhile the Japanese were disre¬ 
garding the rights of foreign interests 
in China. On December 12,1937, Japa¬ 
nese planes bombed and machine- 



THE PANAY IS SUNK 

On December 12, 1937 the United States 
Gunboat Fanny was sunk by the Japanese in 
the Yangtze River. She was part of the inter¬ 
national patrol maintained in China, and had 
moved upriver to escape the Japanese attack 
on Nanking. 
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gunned the United States gunboat 
Panay and three United States met chant 
vessels in the Yangtze River. The Panay 
was sunk; three United Stales citizens 
lost their lives and fourteen weie in¬ 
jured. The United States protested that 
the vessels were on the Yangtze River 
“by uncontested and incontestable 
right.” Japan made apologies to Am¬ 
bassador Grew and expressed the hope 
that this “unfortunate affair” would not 
affect friendly relations between the two 
countries. Later the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment made full indemnification to the 
United States. 

In 1938 the Konoye administiation 
put through the National Mobilization 
Act, which was intended to give the 
government unlimited control of social, 
and economic life by depressing indus¬ 
tries to the position of government 
agencies. However, the implementation 
of the law was left to industry itself, 
with the result that only piovisions con¬ 
cerning regulation of wages and hours, 
prohibition of strikes, and compulsory 
allocation of workers were enforced. 

"New Order in East Asia.” The China 
War proceeded. On October 21, 1938, 
Canton fell; on October 25, Hankow 
(in Hupeh province). The area of Japa¬ 
nese conquests now covered the entire 
eastern seaboard of China, from Man¬ 
churia south to Canton and to a west¬ 
ward depth of four to five hundred 
miles. 

The Konoye government, failing to 
obtain the submission of the Chinese 
Central Government, made known that 
its purpose was the establishment of a 
“New Order in East Asia”: 

This new order has for its foundation a 
tripartite relationship of mutual aid and co¬ 
ordination between Japan, Manchukuo, and 
China in political, economic, cultural, and 
other fields Its object is to secure international 
justice, to perfect the joint defense against 
communism, and to create a new culture and 
realize a dose economic cohesion throughout 
East Ask. 

Through this New Order, Konoye and 
his ministers expected to achieve three 
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“immutable objectives”: (i) formation 
of a Central Government of China that 
would cooperate with the Japanese 
Army, or, if this goal were unattainable, 
formation of local governments of such 
kind; (2) liquidation of the imperialism 
of Western Powers in East Asia; (3) 
protection against the Soviet Union in 
the north. 

Since 1932, the year of the formation 
of Manchukuo, Japan had maintained 
a state of undeclared war on the borders 
of Manchukuo and the Soviet Union, 
with hundreds of small and large inci¬ 
dents taking place annually. Each im¬ 
portant Japanese step in China was pre¬ 
ceded by large-scale fighting on the 
Soviet borders—as if Japan first tried 
the defenses of the Soviet eastern fron¬ 
tier and then, having been convinced 
that they were strong, turned her atten¬ 
tion elsewhere. Three serious clashes 
with the Russians occurred: in June, 

1937, on the Amur River (between 
Manchukuo and the Far East Region 
of Soviet Russia), just before the start 
of the China Incident; in July-August, 

1938, at Changkufeng (on the boundary 
line of Korea and the Soviet Union), 
before the resumption of the offensive 
in China that ended in the capture of 
Canton and Hankow; and in May- 
September, 1939, at Nomonhan (on the 
boundary line of Manchukuo and Outer 
Mongolia). 

After the resignation, in January, 

1939, of Prime Minister Konoye, who 
had hoped to localize the conflict and 
was against placing the country on a 
war footing, Japan entered a period of 
feverish preparation for a major war. 
The army leaders apparently decided 
that it was important to break the Chi¬ 
nese spirit. For this they used two 
means: (x) merciless bombing of unde¬ 
fended and unprotected Chinese cities 
and (2) an all-round attack on foreign 
interests in China. Foreign concessions 
in China had become asylums for anti- 
Tapanese Chinese, and die French and 
r ritish colonies adjoining China were 
supply bases for Chinese armies. 


In February the Japanese landed on 
Hainan Island, long considered within 
the sphere of French influence, and they 
demanded the curbing of terroristic ac¬ 
tivities in Shanghai, which they had 
themselves provoked. In March they oc¬ 
cupied Nanchang in the interior of 
China. They annexed the Spratly 
Islands (700 miles southwest of Ma¬ 
nila), to which France had laid claim 
since 1867, and then they enlarged this 
annexation to a 300-mile-long zone of 
reefs and islets in the South China Sea— 
a zone astride all communications to 
Singapore. In May they made new de¬ 
mands on the British in Shanghai, and 
declared that they would search any ves¬ 
sel within one hundred miles of the 
China coast. In June they blockaded 
British and French concessions at Tient¬ 
sin and maltreated British men and 
women (stripping the men naked in the 
presence of Chinese crowds, slapping the 
women, etc.), and they ignored foreign 
rights in occupying Swatow. In August 
they started a campaign against Ameri¬ 
cans in the interior of China. And there 
were continuous clashes with Soviet 
troops on the borders of Manchukuo, 
which ended in pitched battles at No¬ 
monhan, where, however, the Red Army 
defeated the Japanese. 

Most of the provocations and inci¬ 
dents were successful for the Japanese, 
though foreign protests were piling up. 
On July 27, 1939, the United States 
Government had denounced the United 
States-Japanese commercial treaty of 
19x1 (its termination to become effec¬ 
tive in six months). And Prime Minister 
Chamberlain had reminded the Japa¬ 
nese on August 4 that the British still 
had, somewhere, “a fleet superior to 
that of the Japanese.” 

It became clear to the Japanese that 
their own forces were not sufficiently 
powerful to challenge, singlehanded, the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union. They looked for 
allies. Fascist-minded Ambassadors 
Oshima in Berlin and Shiratori in Rome 
had for some time pressed for a military 
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alliance with Germany and Italy. It was 
unofficially reported that an alliance was 
about to be concluded when, on August 
22, Germany signed a ten-year non¬ 
aggression pact with the Soviet Union, 
the archenemy of Japanese imperialism. 
Japanese public opinion was shocked by 
this betrayal. The unofficial press 
showed resentment toward Germany. 
The fire-eating fascists were dum- 
founded. Japanese soldiers in China 
slapped German subjects. General 
Oshima was ordered to lodge a protest 
in Berlin against violation of the spirit, 
at least, of the Anti-Comintern Pact. A 
new Cabinet recalled Ambassadors 
Oshima and Shiratori from Berlin and 
Rome, concluded an armistice with the 
Soviet Union in the undeclared war on 
the Mongolian border, satisfied Ameri¬ 
can demands in some minor cases, and 
even promised the reopening of the 
Yangtze River to the commercial ship¬ 
ping of all powers. 

The European situation aroused new 
hopes in the Japanese extremists, who, 
after some bewilderment, had recovered 
from the shock of the German-Soviet 
pact, and they saw no reason why Japan 
should appease the United ^states. To 
them Nazi Germany, despite her treaty 
with the Soviet Union, seemed after all 
a desirable ally. The Japanese Rightist 
newspapers began to attack concessions 
made to the United States. 

But there were military and economic 
setbacks. The Chinese defeated the 
Japanese at Kaoan and Changsha. In 
September, 1939, Japan fixed ceiling 
prices on all commodities, including rice. 
In November, with a growing rice short¬ 
age and the appearance of a black 
market, the government raised the offi¬ 
cial price of rice from 38 to 43 yen per 
koku —an increase that brought prof¬ 
its to rice dealers but came too late to 
benefit the farmers. And Japanese hopes 
were temporarily thwarted by the new 
course of the war in Europe, which had 
turned from a Blitzkrieg into a Sitzkrieg. 
It appeared to the Japanese that for the 
time being new ventures would be reck- 


CHANGING WORLD 

less. There were even indications of a 
desire to placate the Western Powers. 

The government, however, continued 
to concentrate on the China War. On 
January 23, 1940, Wang Ching-wei 
promised to recognize Manchukuo, to 
join the anti-Comintern alliance, to 
grant the Japanese the right to establish 
permanent garrisons in North China and 
Inner Mongolia, to subscribe to Sino- 
Japanese economic cooperation, and to 
agree to the permanent occupation'of 
Hainan Island by Japan. Now Japan 
was ready to negotiate with him plans 
for the formation of a puppet govern¬ 
ment. On* March 30 Wang Ching-wei’s 
Japanese-supported government was 
proclaimed in Nanking. For the inau¬ 
gural ceremonies, Japanese troops and 
gendarmes were greatly strengthened. 
However, the area subordinated to 
Wang's regime was limited. It had juris¬ 
diction in the provinces of Hopeh, 
Shansi, and Shantung. 

In Washington it was feared that the 
formation of Wang Ching-wei’s govern¬ 
ment at Nanking would jeopardize the 
continued existence of the National 
Chinese government at Chungking 
headed by Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, the only government in China rec¬ 
ognized by the United States. To sup¬ 
port the Chungking government, the 
United States Government, through the 
Export-Import Bank, made a loan of 
$20,000,000. This was not much for the 
needs of Free China, but it helped. 

With the possibility of hostilities in 
Europe engulfing Holland, Japan ex¬ 
pressed concern on April 15 for the 
maintenance of the status quo in the 
Netherlands East Indies, and “increased 
concern” on May n, Germany having 
invaded Holland two days earlier. After 
the Netherlands Army capitulated, the 
Japanese Foreign Office hinted in a ra¬ 
dio talk that a change in policy might be 
necessary to prevent the spread of the 
European war to the Far East. 

Nazi conquests and the changes in the 
political map were making Japanese im¬ 
perialists uneasy lest they be too late at 
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the redivision of the world, for Hitler’s 
ai inies had struck at Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, and France, and by 
June 22 all these countries weie out of 
the war. The Japanese press was in¬ 
sistent that Japan must not miss the 
opportunity created by the fall of Hol¬ 
land and Fiance and by Britain’s plight. 

In June, 1940, Japan obtained favor¬ 
able agreements from the French and 
British Governments. France agreed to 
stop carrying supplies from Indo-China 
to Free China, and Great Biitain was 
presented with demands for the closing 
of the Burma Road, another supply 
route to China. It was expected abroad 
that the closure would be refused, but 
negotiations continued, with Britain ex¬ 
plaining that she was aiming at peace 
between China and Japan On July 16 
the Biitish announced that the road 
would be closed for three months. Thus 
Fiee China was cut off from the world. 
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except for the long, tenuous route 
through Central Asia. 

But these successes did not satisfy the 
Japanese militaiy leaders, who were 
pressing for an open alliance with Ger¬ 
many and Italy and for “the removal 
of outside interference” in Far Eastern 
affairs. A new Cabinet was formed, and 
Prince Konoye again became Prime 
Minister. 

“Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
SpJteie.” The Japanese Minister of In¬ 
terior and Welfare declared that the day 
would soon come when Japan would 
share the world with Geimany and Italy, 
and on August 1, 1940, the Cabinet 
stated its totalitarian aim. The “New 
Order” now became the “Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere," which in¬ 
cluded the Japan-Manchukuo-China 
group, French Indo-China, the Nether¬ 
lands East Indies, and other links in 
the “great East Asian chain of common 



JAPAN'S MOVES IN CHINA 

The progress of the Japanese armies in China up to 1939 is shown on the above map. The 
island of Formosa was annexed in 189S. Korea was taken in 1910 and Manchukuo in 1933, 
In 1937 an effort began to conquer China entirely; its significant episodes are indicated on 
the map. But as 1939 ended, the Chinese were counterattacking, and the "occuDied’* areas 
were by no means completely controlled by the J apanese. 
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prosperity.” Relations with Germany 
and Italy were to be closer. At home a 
'‘new structure,” a totalitarian state, 
was formed, with planned economy and 
controls. A further broad program of 
rearmament was launched, and a propa¬ 
ganda office was created to control in¬ 
formation and censorship and to super¬ 
vise all meetings, the press, and the 
radio. On August 16 the last independ¬ 
ent political party was dissolved. 

Despite demands from the extremists, 
the government did not attempt to seize 
the European colonies at once. This 
caution had been shown by successive 
Cabinets, for they knew well that the 
seizure of the colonies would result in 
war with Great Britain and the United 
States. Aware of the tremendous poten¬ 
tial power of the democracies, they pro¬ 
crastinated, preferring to follow a policy 
of underhanded movements and pres¬ 
sures on weak countries like French 
Indo-China, Thailand, and the Nether¬ 
lands East Indies, while conducting end¬ 
less negotiations with Great Britain and, 
especially, the United States. Since they 
could not satisfy the extremists, who 
pressed for action, Cabinets kept chang¬ 
ing. 

A ten-year tneaty of alliance—the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis—was signed 
in Berlin on September 27, 1940, be¬ 
tween Germany, Italy, and Japan. For 
the Japanese fascists it was a dream 
come true. By the terms of the treaty 
Germany and Italy were recognized as 
having leadership in the .establishment 
of a new order in Europe, and Japan 
was recognized as having such leader¬ 
ship in Greater East Asia. Germany, 
Italy, and Japan promised to give one 
another political, economic, and military 
assistance in case of attack by any 
power not then involved in either the 
European or the Far Eastern war. The 
United States was obviously meant. 

But on October 18 the Burma Road 
was reopened by the British. Free 
China, however, was in need of more 
assistance than that could provide. 
When, on November 30, Japan recog¬ 


nized the Nanking government of Wang 
Ching-wei as the government of China, 
the United States made a countermove 
by announcing a loan of $50,000,000 f 0 
China. Great Britain followed with a 
loan of $40,000,000. And China was 
assured of support from the Soviet 
Union. 

Japanese Diplomacy. Japanese policy 
from this point on was to advance gradu¬ 
ally into southeast Asia and at the same 
time send peace envoys to the United 
States to stave off action from that quar¬ 
ter. While Japanese diplomats in Wash¬ 
ington were negotiating with Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, another Japanese 
mission was working on Batavia, the 
capital of the Netherlands East Indies. 
With the fall of the mother country the 
colony was in an anomalous position, 
since the home government had become 
the Netherlands Government-in-Exile in 
London and could not help. The colony 
practically had neither an army nor 
armaments. It had money—its rubber 
and tin were in great demand—-but 
could not buy armaments. One Japanese 
mission after another pressed Batavia 
for concessions. 

Japan realized that, if she advanced 
to the south, only two countries (since 
Great Britain was too hard pressed in 
Europe) could threaten her—the United 
Slates in the Pacific and the Soviet 
Union in the north. Therefore Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka stated Japan’s atti¬ 
tude toward these two countries. Speak¬ 
ing before the Diet in January, 1941, he 
said that friction with the United States 
would be unavoidable if the United 
States did not cease to interfere with 
Japan’s Greater East Asia policy, and 
that Japan was ready to pay a high price 
for Russian neutrality in the Pacific 
war. After a visit to Berlin, Matsuoka, 
at the invitation of the Kremlin, went 
to Moscow, where in April he signed a 
five-year neutrality pact with the Soviet 
Union. The pact granted recognition of 
Manchukuo by the Soviet Union, and 
of the Outer Mongolia People’s Repub¬ 
lic by Japan. Elated over this piece of 
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good fortune, Matsu ok a vaingloriously 
declared that Japanese-American prob¬ 
lems could be solved if President Roose¬ 
velt or Secretary Hull would visit 
Japan! 

To the surprise of Japanese leaders, 
Germany, on June 22, attacked her new 
ally Russia. Though Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka had publicly stated in Jan¬ 
uary that the alliance with Germany and 
Italy expressed spiritual unity founded 
on the ideology they shared, Japan was 
now bound by her treaty with the Soviet 
Union—a treaty that was too recent to 
break—to be neutral. The Cabinet and 
the High Command decided to remain 
neutral, for they were confident that 
Soviet defeat was near and that Japan 
would reap the benefits of German vic¬ 
tory. 

In July the Vichy government of 
France agreed to the Japanese armed 
control of Indo-China, the United States 
and Great Britain froze Japanese assets, 
and 40,000 Japanese troops made a sur¬ 
prise landing in southern Indo-China. 
In August, Japan demanded military 
bases from Thailand, and Thailand 
recognized Manchukuo. The United 
States, in the interest of national de¬ 
fense, embargoed export of aviation fuel 
except to the Western Hemisphere and 
anti-Axis powers, and limited the ex¬ 
port of other petroleum products. This 
action was viewed as a blow to Japan, 
though it was held likely that she would 
be able to get crude oil. Ambassador 
Nomura asked Secretary of State Hull 
whether a meeting could be arranged be¬ 
tween the heads of government of Japan 
and the United States. President Roose¬ 
velt declared that there could be no 
meeting between him and Premier Ko- 
noye until there had been a prior meet¬ 
ing of minds on basic principles. Prime 
Minister Churchill promised aid to the 
United States if efforts to arrive at a 
peaceful settlement with Japan failed. 

In September the Great Japan and 
Asia Development League, organization 
of the archimperialists, presented de¬ 


mands to Konoye to be faithful to the 
Axis alliance. In October, Japan estab¬ 
lished an air line to the Portuguese part 
of Timor Island, which is north of Aus¬ 
tralia, in the Malay Archipelago. The 
Konoye Cabinet resigned, for two rea¬ 
sons: (r) inability to convince the 
United States that she should leave Asia 
to Japan and (2) pressure from the 
militarists, who believed that Russia 
would soon be defeated and that Japan 
should act at once in defiance of the 
United States. The Japanese Navy de¬ 
clared that it was “itching for action.” 
An army officer, General Hideki Tojo, 
headed the new Cabinet (with Konoye 
retaining the same Cabinet rank as 
Tojo). 

On November ax, 1941, the Diet, 
having approved the government’s for¬ 
eign policy and financial bills, closed its 
five-day session, and the nation was 
ready for war against the United States. 
On Sunday, December 7, Japan made 
a surprise attack on the United States 
at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. The same day 
she occupied the International Settle¬ 
ment at Shanghai. 

One hour after the Pearl Harbor at¬ 
tack had begun. Ambassador Nomura 
and Mr. Saburo Kurusu handed to Sec¬ 
retary of State Hull a memorandum ex¬ 
plaining that “in view of the attitude of 
the American Government” the Japa¬ 
nese Government considered further ne¬ 
gotiations useless. Secretary Hull read it 
and then said to the two Japanese rep¬ 
resentatives: 

I have never seen a document that was 
more crowded with infamous falsehoods and 
distortions—infamous falsehoods and distor¬ 
tions on a scale so huge that I never imagined 
until today that any government on this 
planet was capable of uttering them. 

On December 8 the Congress of the 
United States declared the existence of 
a state of war between the United States 
and Japan. The same day Great Britain, 
Canada, the Netherlands, and twelve 
other countries declared war on Japan. 
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war. 
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and Sweden agree by convention to notify 
each other oi proposed new or higher 
tariffs. 

1931 Mar. AUSTRIA. Proposed customs union 

with Germany does not go into effect be¬ 
cause of pressure exerted by France and 
her allies. 

Apr. SPAIN. Alcala Zamora proclaims 
republic in Spain. King Alfonso flees 

1932 Jan. FINLAND. Signs nonaggression. 

pact with Soviet Union. 

Feb, LATVIA. Signs nonaggression treaty 
with Soviet Union. 

May. ESTONIA. Signs nonaggression 
treaty with Soviet Union, 

1933 Feb. LITTLE ENTENTE. Establishes 

"a permanent council of foreign minis¬ 
ters as executive organ.” 

July. Signs convention of nonaggression 
with Soviet Union. 

1934 Feb. BALKAN PACT. Greece, Rumania, 

Turkey, anti Yugoslavia sign pact for 
purpose of strengthening peace and main¬ 
taining established territorial order. 

Mar. .ESTONIA. MaTtial law proclaimed 
because of danger of Nazi coup. 

ROME PROTOCOLS. Italy, Hun¬ 
gary, and Austria conclude agreements 
for preferential tariffs on Austrian and 
Hungarian prices. 

May. BULGARIA. King Boris sets up 
dictatorship, dissolves parliament and 
political parties. 

Sept. BALTIC PACT. Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania sign treaty for mutual co¬ 
operation. 

1935 May. CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Signs mu- 

tual assistance pact with Soviet Union. 

1936 Mar. RHINELAND. Occupied by Ger¬ 

man troops, thus repudiating Locarno 
Pact. 


July. SPAIN. General Franco leads re¬ 
volt against legally instituted government 
of the Popular Front; Civil war begins. 
Aug. RUMANIA. Foreign Minister Titu- 
lescu removed from Cabinet by pro-Axis 
factions, 

1937 July. IRISH FREE STATE. Adopts new 

constitution proclaiming Ireland a "sove¬ 
reign state.” 

1938 Mar. SPAIN. Signs Anti-Comintern 

Pact 
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CHAPTER 38 

SEARCH FOR SECURITY: THE 
SMALLER NATIONS OF EUROPE 


he combined population of the 
smaller nations of Europe, in the 
period between the two world 
wars, was approximately equal to that 
of the European Great Powers. But the 
area occupied by the smaller nations 
was twice the size of France, Great Brit¬ 
ain, Italy, and Germany put together. 
Two factors account for the lower 
average density of population of the 
smaller nations: (i) the large unpro¬ 
ductive Arctic regions of Finland, Nor¬ 
way, and Sweden, and (2) the lack of 
industrial centers in the southern and 
eastern nations. Some of the agricultural 
smaller nations, however, suffered from 
relative overpopulation. There was a 
high density of population, too, in some 
of the highly industrialized nations, like 
Belgium. With seven hundred inhabi¬ 
tants per square mile, Belgium was one 
of the most densely populated areas of 
the world. 

Though Europe is usually referred to 
as a unit, it is a continent of thirty-odd 
sovereign political units unequal in size, 
wealth, and power, and diverse in po¬ 
litical, economic, and cultural pattern. 
Profound differences exist between re¬ 
gions and between individual nations. 
This is even truer of the smaller nations 
than of the larger. The contrast between 
Holland and Rumania, Sweden and 
Portugal, Belgium and Bulgaria, Den¬ 
mark and Greece, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, Finland and Spain is greater 
than the difference between France and 
Germany. 

Not only size, population, and na¬ 
tional income, but also infant mortality, 
birth rate, expectation of life, and 
literacy varied greatly among the coun¬ 
tries in the smaller nations group. The 


national income of Switzerland, one of 
the smallest countries, was nearly as 
high as that of Great Britain, while the 
agricultural countries of southeastern 
and eastern Europe had the lowest in¬ 
come. Belgium and Denmark had the 
highest ratio of exports to production. 
Switzerland and the countries of north¬ 
western Europe had the highest ex¬ 
pectation of life, the lowest infant 
mortality, the lowest birth rate, and the 
highest literacy. Countries in central 
and eastern Europe had the lowest 
literacy in 1919, but by 1939 they had 
made great progress in public educa¬ 
tion. The Scandinavian and the Low 
Countries were in all respects far in 
advance of the less developed nations 
of the Iberian and Balkan peninsulas. 
Czechoslovakia, lying in the heart of 
Europe and combining the advantages 
of western industrial civilization with 
agricultural progress, occupied a middle 
position between the extremes. 


-tm 



MODERN HOUSING IN SCANDINAVIA 

These cooperative apartments is Stockholm, 
Sweden, illustrate the attractiveness of much 
of Sweden’s modern housing, allowing abun¬ 
dant light and air for the occupants. 
Baing Galloway 
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In the course of history the smaller 
states underwent various changes in 
sovereignty, but their cultural integrity 
always survived. In the period follow¬ 
ing World War I, their stubborn adher¬ 
ence to once glorious cultures, their 
ethnic differences, and their proud 
nationalism produced a lack of politi¬ 
cal cooperation among them that was 
to prove disastrous. The absence of co¬ 
operation prevented them from develop¬ 
ing a long-range international policy 
common to all. 

The only acts of solidarity were those 
falling within the framework of the 
League of Nations. However, the 
League not only perpetuated the natural 
distinction between the great and the 
smaller states but gave this distinction 
validity in its Covenant. Five of the 
nine seats on the League’s council were 
permanently assigned to the Great 
Powers, whereas the remaining four 
were to be occupied by representatives 
of the smaller states, which accepted 
this codification of practical politics be¬ 
cause they realized that they had every¬ 
thing to gain from the organization of 
international security and that the vic¬ 
torious Great Powers primarily were in 
a position to reestablish the rule of law. 
Moreover, the League gave the smaller 
nations an opportunity to bring their 
influence to bear on international affairs. 

An obstacle to the development of a 
concerted policy lay in the attitude of 
reserve that the older western and north¬ 
ern European countries adopted toward 
the newly created states in central and 
eastern Europe and the Balkan States. 
Having acquired a higher degree of ma¬ 
terial prosperity, the nations bordering 
on the Atlantic wished to keep aloof 
from any entanglements in regions con¬ 
sidered by them as economically back¬ 
ward and politically unstable. 

Unfortunately the absence of an un¬ 
derstanding between England and 
France over the treatment of Germany 
kept Europe in a state of continued 
anxiety and caused France to resort to 
a policy of eastern European alliances. 


France extended alliances to Poland in 
1921 and to Czechoslovakia in 1924. In 
1926 she concluded treaties of friend¬ 
ship with Turkey and Rumania, a trade 
treaty with Czechoslovakia, an arbitra¬ 
tion agreement with Denmark, and 
commercial agreements with Spain, 
Greece, and Turkey; in 1927, arbitra¬ 
tion treaties with Luxemburg and Yugo¬ 
slavia; in 1928, commercial agreements 
with Switzerland, Belgium, and Lithu¬ 
ania, and arbitration treaties with 
Sweden and the Netherlands; and in 
1929, a treaty of alliance with Poland 
and a treaty of neutrality with Turkey. 

At a meeting of the League of Nations 
Assembly in 1924 an attempt was made 
to bring about an international guar¬ 
antee of security based on arbitration, 
security, and disarmament. The result 
of the discussions was the adoption, in 
October, of the Geneva Protocol. It 
provided for procedures of conciliation 
and arbitration and for forced com¬ 
pliance with League decisions, with the 
object of preventing war. It did not 
permit any member state to wage war 
on its own initiative, but permitted war 
solely as a mandate of the League and 
in self-defense. All conflicts were to be 
submitted unconditionally for a pacific 
settlement. Penalties, including eco¬ 
nomic and military sanctions, were to 
be imposed against the government that 
refused to carry out the arbitration 
award. 

The Geneva Protocol was ardently 
supported by all the small nations of 
Europe. Of the Great Powers, France 
was the first to sign it. However, it was 
never ratified because Great Britain 
repudiated it. Great Britain’s Labour 
government had supported it, but the 
succeeding Conservative government 
reversed this stand on the ground that 
it contained far-reaching obligations in 
areas lying beyond the scope of Empire 
interests. Instead of a general inter¬ 
national guarantee, the British Govern¬ 
ment preferred regional pacts. The 
failure of the protocol precipitated the 
search for security of the smaller eastern 
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European nations through alliances with 
Prance. 

To take the place of the unlimited 
obligations of arbitration, over an un¬ 
restricted range of countries, provided 
for in the protocol, the British Govern¬ 
ment called the Locarno Conference of 
1925. The idea was to draft regional 
treaties. Under the Locarno Pact (see 
Chapter 34), Germany, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, and Italy 
pledged themselves, in a treaty of 
mutual guarantee, to respect one an¬ 
other’s boundaries and not to resort to 
war. Other instruments comprised in 
the Locarno Pact were arbitration 
treaties between Germany and, sever¬ 
ally, Poland and Czechoslovakia; and 
treaties of guarantee between France 
and, severally, Poland and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. France, Belgium, and Germany 
agreed to undertake settlement of their 
disputes by pacific means. 

The Locarno Pact was hailed by all 
the Great Powers as a substantial con¬ 
tribution to peace and the beginning of 
a series of similar regional agreements 
between other European nations. The 
smaller nations received it less enthusi¬ 
astically. To them it offered much less 
than the abortive Geneva Protocol. The 
Poles particularly resented the implied 
division of Europe into two spheres of 
unequal safety, since the eastern fron¬ 
tiers were not guaranteed but left open 
to revision. 

The French alliances with the smaller 
nations of central and eastern Europe 
were watched by Fascist Italy with any¬ 
thing but equanimity. To offset the ef¬ 
fectiveness of French diplomacy, Mus¬ 
solini concluded treaties of friendship 
with Rumania (1926), Albania (1926), 
Hungary (1927), Turkey (1928), 
Greece (1928), and Austria (1930). 

Gradually the smaller nations found 
themselves divided into three groups: 
revisionists, including Hungary and 
Bulgaria; the defenders of the peace 
treaties, including Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Poland; and 
the neutrals, including Scandinavia and 


the Low Countries, which hoped for the 
strengthening of the League and for 
being left in peace if war should come. 
Each group leaned against the Great 
Power likely to foster its cause. 

Two grave events of 1935 and 1936 
changed the political relationships in 
Europe and profoundly affected the 
situation and security of smaller na¬ 
tions. One was the Ethiopian War; the 
other, the remilitarization of the Rhine¬ 
land. 



DISCUSSING THE ETHIOPIAN 
AFFAIR 

Tecle Hawarinte. (left) Ethiopian Minister 
to Paris and delegate to the League of Na¬ 
tions, and Pierre La\ al, French Premier, 
(right) in conference with Gaston Jeze, 
Fiench adviser to Ethiopia and her spokes¬ 
man at Geneva, shortlv before the special ses¬ 
sion of the I.eapue which attempted to pre¬ 
vent war between Italy and Ethiopia. 

Jl'ide If’oiM Photo 

When Mussolini’s army invaded 
Ethiopia in October, 1935, the smaller 
nations (with the exception of Hungary, 
which was allied to Italy), for the last 
time brought their influence to bear at 
Geneva by insisting on the application 
of sanctions against Italy as the aggres¬ 
sor. Several of them, for instance Yugo¬ 
slavia, did so at the cost of undermining 
their economy. Forced by the smaller 
nations and by public opinion at home 
to apply sanctions, France and Britain 
did so halfheartedly, believing that the 
League could be saved by keeping up 
appearances. Their refusal to stop ship¬ 
ment of oil and other war matin el to 
Italy made it possible for Mussolini to 
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end Ethiopian independence. The resort 
to sanctions had placed before the 
League its majoi test. Sanctions failed 
in the end because France and Great 
Britain, who felt themselves unprepared 
for war, peimitted Mussolini to cany 
out his project rather than risk a Medi¬ 
terranean war. 

Taking advantage of the League 
crisis, Hitler marched into the demili¬ 
tarized Rhinelarfd on March 7, 1936, 
and thus repudiated the Local no Pact. 
The smaller nations expected action 
from the western great demociacies, but 
all that France and England managed 
to produce was theoretical protests and 
fruitless consultations. Thus March 7, 
1936, became the turning point in the 
relations between the western Great 
Powers and the smaller nations. Belgium 
retreated into neutrality. Yugoslavia 
became friendly with Italy in 1937, 
thus breaking the unity of the Little 
Entente (see Chapter 34). Poland felt 
justified in her policy of independent 
dealing with Hitler. When, in 1938, 
Daladier, Chamberlain, Hitler, and 
Mussolini made the deal at Munich that 
virtually ended Czechoslovakia’s inde¬ 
pendence, the safety of the small coun¬ 
tries sank to its lowest ebb. 

The Iberian Peninsula 

^ikhe eyes of the world were turned 
VZb more than once on Spain and 
Portugal in the period between 1919 



PORTUGAL'S PRESIDENT AND 
PREMIER 

General Oscar Carmona (left), President of 
Portugal since 1926, rides to the House of 
Assembly with Premier Antonio Salazar In 
April, 1940. 

Press Association, Inc. 


and 1939. With a very low literacy and 
with the masses of the population suf¬ 
fering from poverty and inequality of 
economic status, the two countries, once 
leading world powers, became the scene 
of social upheavals that ended in the 
loss of democratic liberties and in the 
setting up of dictatorships. 

In Poitugal the period saw an abor¬ 
tive royalist uprising in 1919, an at¬ 
tempted military coup in 1925, the 
overthrow of President Machada by the 
army leaders in 1926, a miscarried in¬ 
surrection by a gioup of intellectual 
leaders in 1928, and the imposition of 
the Fascist regime of Oliveira Salazar 
in 1930. Supported by the National 
Union party, the only permitted party, 
Prime Minister Salazar introduced a 
new Constitution that provided for the 
government’s responsibility solely to 
the President and for a parliament 
elected by heads of families regarded as 
educated. A corporative chamber of oc¬ 
cupational groups, after the Italian 
model, was set up. 

The dictatorship of Salazar, an un¬ 
ostentatious and studious man, was 
successful in putting the finances of the 
country in order, but left much to be 
desired in the fields of education and 
civil liberties. In the Spanish Civil War 
he openly supported Franco. Had it not 
been for the facilities extended by 
Portugal to the Spanish rebels for the 
transportation of war materiel, their 
victory would have been more difficult. 
The British Government, by a rather 
belated diplomatic move, persuaded 
Lisbon in 1937 to reaffirm the tradi¬ 
tional Portuguese-British alliance. 
Though sympathetic to Franco, Portu¬ 
gal was dependent on British naval 
protection. In 1939 she signed a non¬ 
aggression pact with Franco, but at the 
same time made efforts to be on good 
tejrms with the democracies, particularly 
Great Britain. She remained neutral in 
World War II, but lent the Allies air 
and naval bases in the Azores. 

Spain entered the period that fol¬ 
lowed World War I amidst the flare-up 
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of internal political problems (see 
Chapter 34). In 1923 King Alfonso 
XIII requested Prime de Rivera to as¬ 
sume the Prime Ministership and head 
the military directorate. There was 
continued agitation against the mo¬ 
narchic system of government and in 
favor of the introduction of civil liber¬ 
ties and social progress. The monarchy 
was accused of having caused the Span¬ 
ish disaster in Morocco in 1921, when 
twelve thousand Spaniards were killed 
by insurgent Riffians. In 1931 the mili¬ 
tary regime, impelled by mutinies in 
various parts of Spain to grant general 
elections, was defeated by an over¬ 
whelming majority of the people. Al¬ 
fonso XIII was declared guilty of high 
treason and expelled from Spain, and 
his vast property was confiscated by 
the state. Under the presidency of 
Alcala Zamora the Republican-Socialist 
coalition gave the country a new Con¬ 
stitution that made the government 
responsible to a parliament elected by 
universal suffrage and guaranteed re¬ 
ligious freedom, separation of state and 
church, secular education, dissolution of 
the Jesuit order, and nationalization of 
the property of ecclesiastics. The Span¬ 
ish Republic was proclaimed on June 
21, 1931. . , . 

There had been progress m education 
in the years immediately preceding the 
establishment of the republic. Most of 
the feudal landlords lived in the cities, 
having little concern for their lands ex¬ 
cept for the collection of dues. In one 
province, forty landowners had greater 
wealth than ioo,ooq non-landowning 
inhabitants. The republic set about ex¬ 
propriating the large estates, which were 
to be distributed to individual farmers 
or to farm cooperatives. Each com¬ 
munity was to determine such questions 
by a majority vote. The large land- 
owners fought this move bitterly. They 
refused to allow their lands to be culti¬ 
vated, thus creating a food shortage. 
The nobility and the very rich, bit by 
the republic’s land and other reforms, 
transferred their funds to foreign capi- 



GENERAL FRANCISCO FRANCO 

In July, 1936. General Franco launched a re¬ 
volt against the Republican government of 
Spam which was finally victorious in March, 
1939, mainly due to aid from Germany and 

Italy- 

Press Association, Inc. 

tals. The republic suffered severely from 
this economic war. Meanwhile it was 
trying to pay the huge public debt in¬ 
herited from the monarchy, and was 
faced with additional financial adversi¬ 
ties from the world economic depression, 
which caused Spain’s chief exports— 
agricultural products and mineral ores 
—to fall in value. 

The republic was in constant danger 
of being shaken by the Catalonians and 
by extremists of the Right and the Left. 
In 1932 it was compelled to grant full 
autonomy to Catalonia, which en¬ 
couraged similar demands for self- 
government by the Basques and other 
ethnic groups. A tendency toward the 
Right was apparent in the press, while 
the growing number of strikes and local 
uprisings testified to the opposite ten¬ 
dency among workers. Chaotic condi¬ 
tions led to the abrogation, in 1935, of 
the autonomy of Catalonia and to the 
dissolution, early in 1936, of the freely 
elected Cortes [parliament]. In the new 
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elections the Popular Front, combining 
Republicans, Socialists, Syndicalists, 
and Communists, carried a decisive vic¬ 
tory over the conservative Republicans, 
Monarchists, and Catholics. The new 
regime restored Catalonian autonomy, 
resumed the program of social reforms, 
accelerated the distribution of land, re¬ 
turned to the interrupted measures 
against political clericalism, and re¬ 
moved Zamora from the presidency for 
having misused his authority. 

Through its stormy years the republic 
had made efforts to cut the Spanish 
Army off from politics, but had not felt 
strong enough to dislodge the old army 
leadership inherited from the monarchy. 
On July 17,1936, a revolt of the Foreign 
Legion at Morocco under General Fran¬ 
cisco Franco, directed against the le¬ 
gally instituted government of the 
Popular Front, began the Spanish Civil 
War. 

The war spread all over Spain and 
resulted in the loss of life of at least 
three-quarters of a million Spaniards, 
who were either executed or killed in 
action. It was a civil struggle between 
the Loyalists (those loyal to the re¬ 
public) and the Nationalists (called 
also Insurgents, rebels, reactionaries). 
Franco was head of the Nationalists. In 
an effort to localize the conflict, Great 
Britain and France initiated a policy of 
nonintervention. A nonintervention 
agreement was signed on September 9, 
1936, by twenty-five nations, including 
Italy and Germany. But after Franco 
had been made Commander in Chief of 
the Nationalist Amiy and Chief of the 
Spanish State (October x), Germany 
and Italy recognized the Franco regime 
as the government of Spain. The Span¬ 
ish Civil War became a testing ground 
for the Axis powers in their plans for 
aggression. Germany and Italy openly 
supported the Nationalists with soldiers, 
war matdriel, and funds. The Soviet 
Union, justifying itself by the half¬ 
hearted practice of nonintervention, 
went to the aid of the Loyalists. On 
February 1, 1938, General Franco pro¬ 


claimed a new state, the Spanish Na¬ 
tionalist Government. He placed him¬ 
self at its head, with dictatorial powers. 
On February 27, 1939, France and 
Great Britain recognized this govern¬ 
ment. On March 27 Franco, who had 
75,000 Italians and 10,000 Germans at 
his disposal, signed the Anti-Comin¬ 
tern Pact, thus aligning himself with 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. On March 
28 the civil war ended, with the uncon¬ 
ditional surrender of the Loyalists. A 
few days later the United Slates recog¬ 
nized the Spanish Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment. 

Franco arrested his political oppo¬ 
nents. Many were executed. On August 
9 he formed the second government of 
the new slate, in which he proclaimed 
himself as caudillo [leader], Prime 
Minister, Minister of the Interior, and 
head of the Military Directorate. A 
Grand Council replaced the republican 
parliament. A newly established twelve- 
year reconstruction program required 
all males eighteen to fifty years of age 
to contribute fifteen days of work a year 
or an equivalent in wages. Catholicism 
was reestablished as the state religion, 
and confiscated church properties were 
returned. Although the Spanish Na¬ 
tionalist Government remained techni¬ 
cally neutral in World War II, Franco 
made no attempt to conceal hi£ sym¬ 
pathy for the Axis. 

The Low Countries and Switzerland 

tie majou problem Belgium had to 
face after World War I was to 
make good the seven-billion-dollar ma¬ 
terial losses suffered through the Ger¬ 
man occupation. Her economic diffi¬ 
culties were gradually overcome by a 
series of measures including the 1926 
stabilization of the new monetary unit, 
the belga, and by the expansion of for¬ 
eign trade. 

Politically, Belgium was controlled 
by Catholics, Socialists, and Liberals. 
When the world economic depression 
shattered the finances of Belgium, caus¬ 
ing a widespread wave of strikes and 
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labor agitation, some ground was gained 
by a new fascist group called Rexistes. 
Political difficulties increased, largely 
because of the instability of successive 
governments. But the Rexiste move¬ 
ment was on the decline, and in 1938 
it polled only one-twentieth of the votes. 

In international politics, significant 
changes occurred. Belgium cooperated 
closely with France, signing with her a 
military alliance in 1920 and partici¬ 
pating in the occupation of the Ruhr in 
1923. The Locarno Pact of 1923 made 
the position of Belgium somewhat more 
secure. 

Dependent on foreign trade to the 
extent of more than half of her pro¬ 
duction in 1932, Belgium concluded 
with Holland and Luxemburg the Agree¬ 
ment of Ouchy, which provided for 
gradual reduction of mutual tariffs. In 
1936"Belgium went through a critical 
year. In addition to labor problems at 
home, she was faced with a crisis in 
international relations. Seeing that Hit¬ 
ler was able to invade the Rhineland 
with impunity, King Leopold III, who 
had succeeded to the throne vacated in 
1934 by the accidental death of his 
father, Albert I, denounced the military 
alliance with France and resumed lib¬ 
erty of action. The step was also moti¬ 
vated by Belgium’s fear that she might 
be brought into a war through the work¬ 
ing out of the Franco-Soviet treaty of 
1935—a five-year pact which provided 
that in case of an unprovoked attack 
France and the Soviet Union would 
come to each other’s assistance. At the 
outbreak of World War II, Belgium 
mobilized her army but declared her 
neutrality. 

The Duchy of Luxemburg shared, in 
many respects, the fate of her sister 
nation Belgium. Economically and po¬ 
litically, the two countries followed 
parallel developments. In 1922 Luxem¬ 
burg and Belgium signed an agreement 
providing for a customs and monetary 
union, which lasted until World War 
II. One of the principal steel producers 
of the world, Luxemburg employed a 


great number of German workers. Most 
of them accepted the Nazi ideology and 
publicly demonstrated for Hitlerism. 
When Germany invaded Luxemburg in 
May, 1940, she found the ground so well 
prepared from inside that the occupa¬ 
tion was hardly more than a walkover. 

The Netherlands, traditionally demo¬ 
cratic, followed the general trend 
toward more democracy at the end of 
World War I. In 1919 she introduced 
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HEAVY INDUSTRY IN LUXEMBURG 

An iron and steel plant in the Alzetta Valley 
oS-Luxemburg, part of the industrial equip¬ 
ment which Hitler coveted. 

Ewing Galloway 

a new electoral law enlarging the basis 
of voting. In 1920 she received a good 
deal of criticism for her refusal to sur¬ 
render the former Kaiser of Germany 
to an international tribunal. In 1930 she 
signed the Oslo Convention—for the 
development of commercial inter¬ 
changes—with the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries and Belgium and Luxemburg. The 
contracting parties agreed not to raise 
mutual tariffs without previous notifica¬ 
tion and consultation. A more specific 
agreement in the same direction was 
made between the Netherlands, Bel¬ 
gium, and Luxemburg at Ouchy. The 
two agreements were a concrete step in 
the right direction, but they found no 
followers elsewhere. 

Because of the world-wide economic 
depression, unemployment became seri¬ 
ous in 1930 and 1931. In order to, foster 
home production and thus increase em¬ 
ployment, the Netherlands Government 
raised tariffs and established quotas on 
agricultural imports. And in 1934 it or- 
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ganized public works as a means of Geneva had become the seal of the 
solving the unemployment problem. In League of Nations. Tt was not until the 
19^58 it abandoned tlic country’s tradi- 1920 London Declaration of the League 
tional policy of free trade. Council had freed Switzerland from the 

In the economic sphere the Oslo obligation to participate in military 
Agreement did not bring about the sanctions under the League Covenant 
anticipated collaboration. It was even that the Swiss Parliament voted for 
less effective in the diplomatic sphere, membership in the League. Later a 
since it was limited to expressions of plebiscite showed that only 416,000 
solidarity. When World War II started, voters favored the step, while_ 323,000 
each individual signatory found itself were against it. T11 1923 Switzerland 
carrying on its own policy. and the Principality of Liechtenstein 

Netherlands internal politics was af- concluded a customs union. In 1934 
fected by the rise of Nazi power in Switzerland was one of the few coun- 
Germany. A native form of fascism tries that opposed the admission of the 
emerged, but it failed to attract a wide Soviet Union into the League of Na- 
following. With the country danger- lions. Ead relations with the Soviet 
ously exposed to the German menace Union ensued. After the occupation of 
and regarded by the Nazis as virtually Austria by the Nazis, the Swiss Govern¬ 
ment obtained from the League Council 
exemption from the obligation to take 
part in economic sanctions agaidst an 
aggressor. 

In the world economic depression, 
Switzerland had labor disturbances that 
involved the loss of lives and the sup¬ 
pression of Right and Left extremists. 
Some cantons legislated against both the 
Communist and the National Socialist 
parties. In 1935 Switzerland began to 
increase her military preparedness to 
uphold her traditional armed neutrality. 

Scandinavia 

THE SWISS ARMY MOBILIZES jw%ENMARK, Norway, and Sweden— 
The Swiss army on parade in Parliament the three Scandinavian countries 

Square, Berne, after mobilization was ordered —increasingly demonstrated the idea of 

WidTwJridPhota regional solidarity after 1919, extending 

it to Finland in the agreement of 1926 
a part of Germany, the Netherlands for the pacific settlement of disputes, 

Government was interested in the or- and to the Low Countries in the Oslo 

ganization of international security. Convention of 1932. With regard to 
When, on January 30, 1937, Hitler the principal problem-defense—they 
offered to guarantee “the inviolability were lacking in unity. They preferred 
and neutrality” of the Netherlands, she to adhere to separate independence and 
informed Germany that the guarantee neutrality. Denmark went so far as to 
was not acceptable. The Netherlands legalize complete disarmament in 1936, 
continued to affirm her neutrality until thus placing herself at the mercy of 
she was invaded in 1940. Germany, and in 1933 she accepted Hit- 

Swilzerland considered the safe- ler’s guarantee in order to avoid any 
guarding of her neutral status one of German pretext for complaint, Norway 
her chief international problems after and Sweden (also Finland) declined the 
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guarantee. Scandinavian solidauty 
manifested itself chiefly through con¬ 
certed action within the fiamework of 
the League of Nations. 

All three Scandinavian countries had 
stiong Social Democratic parties, who 
sometimes governed in coalition with the 
agiaiians and libeials. Under the in¬ 
fluence of laboi groups, all thiee wi¬ 
dened theii aheudy progressive social 
legislation, particulaily in regaid to 
social security. They exercised severe 
economy in national budgets and in¬ 
augurated public works such as hous¬ 
ing None of them was confronted with 
a major internal crisis compaiable to 
the ensis in the Iberian, Balkan, Baltic, 
and Danubian areas. This was laigely 
owing to their long experience with 
democratic processes of government, to 
their economic resources accumulated 
thiough decades of peaceful commerce 
and pioduction, and to such charac¬ 
teristically Scandinavian achievements 
as the cooperatives The evils of the 
woild economic depression were over¬ 
come with less difficulty than in most 
other paits of Euiope. 

The Balkan States 

he history of the Balkan States— 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, Greece, and Turkey-in-Eu- 



SWEDISH COOPERATIVE 
HEADQUARTERS 

The cooperative movement in Sweden haa 
been successful in many fields This building 
is the head office of the Cooperative Union 
in Stockholm Its main industnes are flour 
milling baking, incandescent lamps, rubber 
goods and tires, gasoline, shoe making, and 
retail stores similar to the A&P in the United 
States. 

Ewing Galloway 

iope—was shaped by the geography of 
the Balkan Peninsula, the complex eth¬ 
nic divisions of its peoples, the never- 
ceasing struggle for individual liberty, 
and the interference in Balkan politics 
by the Great Powers. 

The first decade after World War I 
was one of compaiative prosperity for 
the Balkan nations It started with the 
territorial consolidations piovided for 
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Iii the peace settlements. But the world¬ 
wide economic deptession that followed 
hampered their internal progress, as did 
the failure of European diplomacy to 
establish a peaceful coexistence among 
nations. After the rise to power of the 
National Socialists in Germany, the 
Balkan nations experienced dictatorial 
regimes of their own. Reactionary po¬ 
litical and economic measures were 
adopted in both domestic and foreign 
fields. Such measures were the result of 
the deterioration of internal conditions 
and the general European trend toward 
World War II. 

Those who wrote the new constitu¬ 
tions of Balkan nations after World 
War I had the ambition to outdo the 
older democracies in the democratic 
spirit. There was a general desire to 
disarm the executive and, under the 
influence of the Russian Revolution, to 
pass social legislation. 

In Yugoslavia the Constitution of 
1921 gave the parliament the right to 
decide on the constitutionality of its 
own legislation. Since she was dependent 
largely on the products of the land, one 
of her first postwar measures was the 
revision of land tenure in the direction 
of the fairer distribution of agricultural 
holdings. To alleviate the condition of 
the landless rural population, large es¬ 
tates were divided into small privately 
owned farms. 

In Greece the land problem was even 
more difficult than in Yugoslavia, be¬ 
cause it was necessary to find suitable 
land for 1,400,000 Greek refugees in 
the compulsory exchange of populations 
with Turkey. Tn this case a 19,700,000 
League of Nations loan proved the 
worth of international action. Land re¬ 
forms, together with the extension of 
electoral rights, led to increased politi¬ 
cal power of the peasants. However, an 
agrarian crisis caused by the inability 
to market the surplus farm products re¬ 
sulted in the impoverishment of rural 
districts and prevented the peasantry 
from playing a decisive role. 


In Yugoslavia—the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes—the Croa¬ 
tian peasant movement assumed in¬ 
creasing importance, less for its class 
program than for the support it gave to 
Croat federative nationalism as op¬ 
posed to Serbia’s desire for a strongly 
centralized nation. King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia tried to put a slop to the con¬ 
tinuing strife by assuming absolute 
power in 1929 and establishing a dic¬ 
tatorship. Demands for a strong execu¬ 
tive spread in the Balkans. In Bulgaria, 
in 1934, King Boris, following the exam¬ 
ple of Alexander, set up a fascistic 
dictatorship and dissolved the parlia¬ 
ment and political parties. Tn Greece, 
General Metaxas followed the road to 
fascism in 1936. In all three countries, 
the one-party system of Mussolini and 
Hitler served as model. The Balkan dic¬ 
tators, whatever their motives, killed 
the emerging sense of popular responsi¬ 
bility of the masses and weakened their 
will to unity. 

Tn the diplomatic field the Balkan 
Tact of 1934—between Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Turkey, and Rumania—was an 
attempt at a union of the Balkan peo¬ 
ples. The pact provided for mutual guar¬ 
antees of the Balkan frontiers, a 
permanent secretarial, and an economic 
council, and it forbade the assumption 
of political obligations toward nonsig- 
nalory slates without the consent of 
the signatories. Bulgaria and Albania 
were not signatories—the former be¬ 
cause of her revisionist claims against 
her neighbors and the latter because of 
her dependence on Italy, Greece, in a 
secret protocol, postulated by Implica¬ 
tion that she should not be required to 
give military assistance to Yugoslavia 
in the event of Italian aggression. Simi¬ 
larly, Turkey indicated that she would 
not consider herself bound to help Ru¬ 
mania in case of an attack by the Soviet 
Union, The four signatories were willing 
to assume the negligible risk of defend¬ 
ing themselves in unison against un¬ 
likely aggression on the pari of isolated 
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Bulgaria, but shied away from assuming 
the risk of more likely aggression on the 
part of Fascist Italy. Mussolini was at 
this time preparing for aggression to¬ 
ward the south—not eastward. 

Economically, too, the Balkan Pact 
had its limitations. A bloc of sixty mil¬ 
lion people, occupying almost three 
times as large a territory as that of 
Germany and controlling a long sea- 
coast, had, no doubt, immense poten¬ 
tialities for commerce. But the trade 
between Balkan countries was small, 
for their mainly agricultural economies 
were noncomplementary and their pur¬ 
chasing power was low. The fact that 
agricultural and mineral production in 
the Balkan States—of foodstuffs, live¬ 
stock, grain, timber, tobacco, and oil 
—was complementary to the industrial 
production of Germany, had an impor¬ 
tant bearing on political developments 
leading to World War II. The western 
democracies might have loosened Ger¬ 
many at prices in excess 
of those in the world 
markets. The balances 
that accumulated to the 
credit of Germany were 
in blocked marks, which 
were usable only in pay¬ 
ment for German ex¬ 
ports. By granting long¬ 
term credits for the pur¬ 
chase of her durable 
goods, Germany made 
her Balkan customers 
dependent on her eco¬ 
nomically — and later 
politically. 

Tlie Baltic Region 

n spite of devasta¬ 
tions wrought by 
World War I and post¬ 
war invasions (see 
Chapter 34), the Baltic 
States — Estonia, Lat¬ 
via, and Lithuania on 
the east shore of the 
Baltic Sea and Finland 
and Poland—made con¬ 


siderable strides toward recovery. The 
social structure of former czarist prov¬ 
inces having crumbled, the hitherto sup¬ 
pressed masses were confronted with 
special problems. These concerned the 
redistribution of land among the peas¬ 
ants, the position of national minorities, 
the relation between church and state, 
and the inauguration of a new constitu¬ 
tional era—a difficult task to perform 
even by a large nation with potential 
economic resources. 

Land reform, the basic problem in the 
transformation of the social structure of 
the Baltic area, varied from country to 
country. It was most radical in Estonia 
and most conservative in Poland, where 
considerable estates were left in the 
hands of the ruling nobility. One of its 
effects was the creation of a new middle 
class that became for a while the back¬ 
bone of the Baltic nations. But the divi¬ 
sion of land into petty holdings had 
economic drawbacks, and cooperative 
societies were formed to 
reduce them. Of all the 
propertied classes, the 
“Baltic Barons” were 
most affected by land 
expropriation. 

All the countries of 
the region were a party 
to the international 
treaties for the protec¬ 
tion of minorities. In 
Poland, more than 30 
per cent of the total 
population wereUkrain - 
ians, White Russians," 
Jews, and Germans. In 
Latvia and Lithuania, 
nearly 25 per cent of 
the total population 
were alien minorities. 
Estonia earned a repu¬ 
tation for the model 
treatment of her Rus¬ 
sians, Germans, Swedes, 
and Jews. The Law of 
Cultural Autonomy, 
passed by the Estonian 
Government in 1925, 



MARSHALL PILSUDSKT 
Joseph Pilsudski was president of 
Poland from 1919 to 1922, and 
after 1926 Minister of Military 
Affairs, duiing which time he was 
virtual dictator of the countrj. 
Pi css Association, Inc, 
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provided for the right of any minority 
group numbering not less than 3,000 to 
organize for cultural and charitable pur¬ 
poses. 

The domestic histories of the Baltic 
nations bore a striking resemblance to 
those of all the other central and eastern 
European smaller nations, Each began 
with an ultraliberal democratic consti¬ 
tution, drafted largely under the influ¬ 
ence of the Weimar Constitution of 
the German Republic. But because of 
political inexperience in self-govern¬ 
ment and a strong undercurrent of 
individualism, the democratic institu¬ 
tions did not function well. A multi¬ 
plicity of political factions produced 
weak governments lacking executive 
authority. Both army leaders, with their 
radical nationalism, and the aroused 
peasantry soon demanded strong¬ 
handed leadership. The successful coup 
carried out in Poland by Pilsutlski in 
1926 and Hitler's rise to power in Ger¬ 
many in 1933 served them as examples. 
One by one the earlier democratic con¬ 
stitutions gave way to authoritarianism 
of one kind or another. 

In Poland, the democratic regime was 
overthrown in 1926 after five years of 
continued crises. In Lithuania, a group 
of officers carrying out a coup d’dtat in 
1926 brought into power a small faction 
of nationalistic landowners and indus¬ 
trialists. In Latvia, an agrarian coali¬ 
tion ended the parliamentary regime in 
1934, in an attempt to stop party 
tension and get rid of Socialists, extrem- 
* ists of the Right, and Nazis. In Estonia, 
the granting of dictatorial powers to 
the President in 1934 ended the demo¬ 
cratic institutions. Several of the Baltic 
nations made moderate attempts to lib¬ 
eralize their semitotditarian political 
systems, but they did not regain the 
democracy of the early postwar years. 

In the first decade after World War 
I, when Germany was powerless, the 
Baltic nations regarded the Soviet 
Union as their chief menace. Poland 
especially felt her security to be pre¬ 
carious because of Soviet and German 


expansionism. There was also tension 
with Lithuania on account of Poland’s 
seizure of Vilna. For these reasons the 
Warsaw government tried repeatedly 
to bring to life some kind of Baltic union 
under Polish leadership. The attempts 
lasted from 19T9 to 1925 but bore little 
fruit. Lithuania, having no direct bor¬ 
ders with the Soviet Union, showed 
little desire for such a union. Estonia 
and Latvia, bordering directly on the 
Soviet Union, were more interested, 
partly because of their fear of the in¬ 
filtration of Soviet ideology and partly 
because their harbors had previously, 
in the czarist regime, been Russia’s 
principal outlet to the sea. Finland, hav¬ 
ing a considerable Swedish minority, 
oriented herself more toward her Scan¬ 
dinavian neighbors than toward the 
Baltic States, but her Scandinavian 
neighbors did not fully reciprocate. She 
was the least inclined to enter any Pol¬ 
ish-sponsored anti-Soviet bloc, desiring 
to keep clear of conflicts to which it 
might give rise. The net result of the 
Warsaw diplomacy of bloc-making was 
the Polish-Rumanian Treaty of 1921, 
aimed at common defense against the 
Soviet Union. 

In 1925 the Soviet Union sought to 
negotiate pacts of nonaggression with 
her immediate western neighbors. Her 
object was to pacify the western border 
and make certain that her small neigh¬ 
bors would not be influenced by anti- 
Soviet powers. First the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment proposed a general pact, a re¬ 
gional application of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pad for the renunciation of war. This 
Litvinov Protocol was signed in 1929. 
Next it proposed additional guarantees, 
which look the form of separate non¬ 
aggression pacts with Poland, Finland, 
Estonia, and Latvia. These pacts were 
signed to 1932. Against the background 
of improved relations with Moscow, the 
small Baltic nations—Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania—regarded the formation 
of a four-power bloc under Poland’s 
sponsorship as no longer urgent and 
concentrated on a closer alliance limited 
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lo themselves. A treaty of “good under¬ 
standing and cooperation” between 
these three neighbors materialized in 
1934, when the general picture in east¬ 
ern Europe was changed by a shift of 
fear. Instead of the Soviet Union, it 
was now Nazi Germany who was feared. 
That year their nonaggression pacts 
with Moscow were extended for ten 
years. 

In 1934 the rise of Hitlerism, the 
Tolish - German nonaggression pact 
(January 26), and the warlike attitude 
of Japan brought the Soviet Union into 
the League of Nations (September 18). 

In 1934 and 1935 France proposed 
a scheme of identical bilateral treaties 
of mutual aid between the Soviet Union, 
Germany, Poland, the Baltic States, and 
Czechoslovakia, with France acting as 
a guarantor. The arrangement would 
have covered 365 million people repre¬ 
senting 70 per cent of the population of 
Europe. Germany and Poland brought 
this scheme to naught. Goering was re¬ 
ported to have hinted to Pilsudski that 
joint action against Russia would bene¬ 
fit Poland in the Ukraine. However, the 
real reason for Poland’s refusal of the 
last chance of a collective antiaggression 
front in the east was her fear of becom¬ 
ing a battlefield. Placing too much faith 
in her newly won friendship with Ger¬ 
many, Poland believed she had little to 
fear from Hitler, whom she considered 
to be interested only in annexing Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. Regarding Czecho¬ 
slovakia as an impermanent creation, 
Poland did not want to guarantee 
Czechoslovak integrity. The semito- 
talitarian Polish Government preferred 
to pursue an independent course of 
keeping Germany and the Soviet Union 
apart, a course which left her exposed 
to invasion, as it turned out. 

Central Europe 

N no part of Europe were the diver¬ 
gencies of development greater than 
among the smaller nations bordering on 
the Danube—Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Rumania—in both inter¬ 


nal and external policies. Czechoslova¬ 
kia, occupying a pivotal position in the 
French continental system of security, 
stood at the head of the countries up¬ 
holding changes in boundaries created 
by the peace treaties. Hungary, on the 
other hand, was the most recalcitrant of 
all the vanquished nations, agitating in¬ 
cessantly for revision. 



THE PORT OP DANZIG 

Established as a free city under the Treaty 
of Versailles, the port of Danzig on the Bal¬ 
tic \ras one of Hitler’s objectives in the 
attack on Poland. 

Ewinff Galloway 

As to internal politics, Czechoslova¬ 
kia, under Masaryk’s presidency, was a 
democracy with a liberal constitution 
modeled after that of the United States. 
Her government enacted advanced so¬ 
cial legislation. Hungary, representing 
the last survival of semifeudalism, con¬ 
cealed a backward social system behind 
a screen of formal parliamentarism. 
Austria and Rumania, differing widely 
from each other politically and economi¬ 
cally, started out with democratic in¬ 
stitutions but finished off with totali¬ 
tarianism before being engulfed by Nazi 
Germany. 

The major change in the economy of 
the Danubian region was the replace¬ 
ment of one prewar unit—the Austro- 
Hungarian empire—of 52,000,000 peo¬ 
ple, by the three separate units of Aus¬ 
tria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 
During the first postwar decade these 
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countries managed to adapt themselves 
to new conditions. Czechoslovakia reor¬ 
ganized her industry along specialized 
lines and became the chief competitor of 
Germany in southeastern Europe. Aus- 
tiia put her shattered finances in order 
with the aid of a £26,000,000 loan spon¬ 
sored by the League of Nations, in 192 2. 
Hungaiy contracted a loan of £10,000,- 
000 in 1924 and was able to improve her 
agricultural production and so increase 
her national income. Before the world 
economic slump, the agricultural and 
industrial production of these countries 
increased, and exports rose to 200 per 
cent of 1913 exports, as compared with 
the world average of x 7 7 per cent. Tiado 
between these countries as a unit and 
the rest of the world was fairly well 
maintained, but inter-Danubian trade 
declined. 

In the field of diplomacy, the Czecho¬ 
slovak Foreign Minister, Eduard BeneS, 
announced in the Prague Parliament in 
19x9 the necessity of establishing in 
central Europe “a new system of 
planned collaboration between the new 
sovereign stales.” The system took the 
form of three separate bilateral treaties 
of mutual assistance, signed in 1920 
between Czechoslovakia and Yugo¬ 
slavia, and in 1921 between these two 
countries and Rumania. This alliance 
between llie three countries was called 


the Little Entente. It was the first re¬ 
gional collaboration to emerge from 
Woild War I. The Little Entente was 
conceived as an instalment of defense 
against Hungarian revisionism. Hun¬ 
gary had lost, by the Treaty of Trianon, 
two-thirds of her territory and more 
than ten million inhabitants to Ru¬ 
mania, Czechoslovakia, mid Yugoslavia, 
and she now refused to reconcile herself 
to her reduced status. Her neighbors, in 
turn, opposed territorial change, point¬ 
ing out that from 65 to 75 per cent of 
the ceded population were Slovaks, Ru¬ 
manians, Croats, and Serbs who had 
joined their own nationals. The Hun¬ 
garian effort to regain the lost territoiy 
was one of the most unsettling factors in 
the Danuliian region. After Charles 
Hapsburg had tried twice in 1921 to 
recapture the Hungarian throne, theLit- 
tle Entente induced the Great Powers 
to enforce the provision of the Treaty 
of Trianon barring the return of the 
Ilapsburgs to Hungary—a step that 
made the chances of rapprochement 
with Hungary even slimmer. Without 
Austria and Hungary, the Little En¬ 
tente could not become the nucleus of 
a wider regional system. 

In March, 1931, Austria and Ger¬ 
many surprised the world by the publi¬ 
cation of the text of a proposed agree¬ 
ment for an Auslro-Gcrman customs 
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A section of the Danube River at Budapest, showing local shipping 
on the river, 
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union. The impres¬ 
sion abroad was that 
such a union was 
sought for the sake 
of the establishment 
of a Greater German 
Reich. It was imme¬ 
diately opposed by 
the countries allied 
to France, particu¬ 
larly Czechoslovakia. 
The Permanent 
Court of Interna¬ 
tional Justice at The 
Hague expressed the 
opinion, by a niajor- 
ity of eight against 
seven judges, that 
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the union was contrary to the Cove¬ 
nant of the League of Nations, by which 
Austria undertook to abstain from en¬ 
tering into any agreement that might 
threaten her political independence, 

A financial crisis overtook Central 
Europe in the early 1930’$ when foreign 
lenders withdrew their short-teim loans. 
It resulted in the collapse of the Aus¬ 
trian Kreditanstalt in May, 1931, and 
in the spread of the economic depres¬ 
sion. The national economies of the 
smaller nations underwent profound 
changes in the next five years. Interna¬ 
tional trade was greatly reduced, agri¬ 
cultural prices fell, and debt burdens 
were increased. With the exception of 
Czechoslovakia, the smaller- nations of 
central Europe found that they could 
not favorably balance their liabilities 
in foreign countries against their assets 
in those countries. Their revenues from 
exports were not sufficient to meet their 
foreign commitments. And at the same 
time that their national income was 
greatly reduced, they were forced to in¬ 
crease their expenditures on armament 
—forced because Italy and Germany 
were rearming and because all efforts 
to devise a general security system had 
failed. In some of the smaller nations 
the armament appropriations absorbed 
as much as 50 per cent of the national 
budget. 

Shadows of War 

in? European horizon was over¬ 
shadowed in 1933 by the ascen¬ 
dancy of Adolf Hitler. At the command 
of a single man, Germany was massing 
a powerful army ready to strike in any 
direction. The real meaning of Mein 
Kampf, including its author’s declara¬ 
tion that “all Germans must be em¬ 
braced within the German Reich,” was 
not misunderstood by Germany’s threat¬ 
ened neighbors, particularly Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. 

On February 16, 1933—two weeks 
after Hitler had been appointed German 
Chancellor—the states of the Little En¬ 
tente consolidated their alliance by es¬ 
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Troops and machine guns in front of the 
Opera House 111 Vienna readv for anv fur¬ 
ther outbreak on the part of the Nads, 
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tablishing “a permanent council of 
foreign ministers as executive organ.” 
On February 9, 1934, the Balkan na¬ 
tions came into closer association with 
one another in the Balkan Pact, which 
was signed by Greece, Rumania, Tur¬ 
key,' and Yugoslavia, for the purpose of 
strengthening peace and maintaining 
established territorial order. In the Bal¬ 
tic region, too, alliances were made in 
1934: (1) an agreement between Es¬ 
tonia and Latvia, to provide for coop¬ 
eration between them at foreign 
conferences; and (2) a treaty of good 
understanding and cooperation between 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, to fur¬ 
ther collaboration, 

Austria and Hungary were aligned 
with Italy through the Rome Protocols 
of March 17, 1934, which provided for 
preferential tariffs on Austrian and Hun¬ 
garian products at prices higher than 
those current on world markets—an in¬ 
centive, Mussolini hoped, to political 
collaboration. 

An abortive Putsch in Vienna on July 
25, 1934, offered the first test of the 
political objectives of the Rome Pro¬ 
tocols. Knowing that the Putsch was 
carried out by the growing Austrian Na¬ 
tional Socialist party at the behest <jf 
Berlin, Mussolini hastened to send 
Italian troops to the Brenner Pass to 
remind Hitler that the Anschluss would 
be prevented by force if necessary. The 
move extended for a short while the 
independent existence of the little re¬ 
public of Austria, but it failed to save 
the life of Chancellor Dollfuss, Musso- 
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lini’s protdge. Under the succeeding 
Chancellor, Kurt von Schuschnigg, Aus¬ 
tria lost her constitutional government. 
Tt was replaced by an absolutism rem¬ 
iniscent of the Holy Alliance. According 
to the new constitution, equality before 
the law could be dispensed with “if ob¬ 
jective reasons warrant it.” The Chan¬ 
cellor had the monopoly of making laws. 
The administration of his edicts was 
entrusted to five corporations, which 
had to subscribe to a German-Austrian 
patriotism. 

Next, France and tire Soviet Union 
decided to make efforts toward Eu¬ 
ropean accord. On May 2, 1935, they 
signed a mutual assistance pact, which 
guaranteed that if either nation should 
become the object of unprovoked at¬ 
tack by a European power (meaning 
Germany), the other was to come to its 
aid. And on May 16 a mutual assistance 
pact between Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet Union was signed. Its text was 
identical with the French-Soviet pact, 
except that the mutual assistance be¬ 
tween Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union was dependent on assistance 
from France. According to Laval’s sub¬ 
sequent interpretation, the purpose of 
France in signing the treaties was not 
so much to ensure Soviet military aid 
as to forestall an alliance between the 
Soviet Union and Germany. 

Hitler and Mussolini answered the 
Paris-Prague-Moscow treaties by seek¬ 
ing a rapprochement through an under¬ 
standing over Austria. In 1936 Hitler 
suggested conciliation and compromise 
with Austria that would respect her 
independence on condition that she 
recognized her “essential Germanic 
character” and kept away from Czecho¬ 


slovakia. To this plan Mussolini agreed. 
Hitler and Mussolini also agreed that 
Czechoslovakia must be isolated by 
means of the disruption of the Little 
Entente. To further this end, they de¬ 
cided that Rumania’s Foreign Minister 
Titulescu, who was pro-Soviet and pro- 
French, must be ousted. On August 29 
Titulescu was eliminated when a new 
Cabinet, which was pro-Axis, was 
formed in Rumania. The ousting of 
Titulescu (like the assassinations of 
Dollfuss of Austria and King Alexan¬ 
der I of Yugoslavia in 1934) marked a 
related event in a series of Nazi con¬ 
spiracies against the consolidation of 
central Europe. Next came the detach¬ 
ment of Yugoslavia from her Czecho¬ 
slovak friend. This was accomplished 
when Mussolini, in 1937, offered Yugo¬ 
slavia a new treaty of friendship, in¬ 
creased trade, and the discontinuance 
of support of the Croatian Oustachis, a 
terroristic organization which he had 
sponsored and which had been respon¬ 
sible for the murder of King Alexander. 
Inconvenienced by Croatian demands 
for the federalization of Yugoslavia, 
Prime Minister Sloyadinovich, him¬ 
self an admirer of strong-arm method?, 
accepted Italy’s offer, choosing the 
Rome-Berlin Axis in preference to die 
pro-Czechoslovak policy of his prede¬ 
cessors. The Axis induced Hungary to 
concentrate on revisionism against 
Czechoslovakia and to support Fascist 
organizations. 

With the western democracies inac¬ 
tive and the majority of the smaller 
nations cowed, the stage was set for the 
Axis to take full advantage of the anar¬ 
chy it was purposefully creating in 
Europe. 
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and political leaders confer on Czech 
crisis. Sir Horace Wilson sent on peace 
mission to Berlin. Hitler threatens in¬ 
vasion of Czechoslovakia by 2 p.m. Sept. 
28 if Godesberg demands not accepted. 

Sept. 27. British fleet mobilized as ‘‘pre¬ 
cautionary measure.” President Roose¬ 
velt urges Hitler to negotiate dispute. 

Chamberlain urges Fragile to accept 
modified Godesberg plan. Mussolini or¬ 
ders partial mobilization of Italian forces. 

Sept. 28. Chamberlain proposes a confer¬ 
ence which would include Czechoslovakia, 
Hitler agrees to postpone mobilization, 
invites Mussolini, Chamhcrlain, Dnlatlier 
to four power conference on Sept. 29, 
Sept, 29. Munich conference between four 
powers settles terms for settlement of 
Czech-German dispute, Time schedule 
fixed for occupation of Sudetenland by 
Germans. Chamberlain and Hitler sign 


declaration providing settlement by con¬ 
sultation of all future questions arising 
between Britain and Germany. 

Sept. 30. Prague accedes to Munich deci¬ 
sions. 

Oet. 1. Polish troops invade Ttsehen, a 
predominantly Polish district in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Oct. 5. President Belies of Czechoslovakia 
resigns. Czechoslovakia divided into three 
states. 

Nov. 2. Foreign Ministers Ribbentrop and 
Ciano meet in Vienna, award Hungary 
areas of southern Slovakia and Rutlienia. 
Nov. 30. Emil Hacha succeeds Benes as 
President of Czechoslovakia. 

1939 Jan. 11. Chamberlain and Mussolini con¬ 
fer in Rome on Italian expansion plans 
in Mediterranean. Britain's Foreign Sec¬ 
retary and French Foreign Minister dis¬ 
cuss appeasement of Mussolini's demands. 
Feb. 8. British naval construction, pro¬ 
gram announced. 

Mar. 11. Tlso, separatist and Nazi sym- 

f athizer, advised by Hitler to declare 
imself president of an independent Slo¬ 
vakia under German “protection.” 

Mar. 14. Carpatho-Ukraine invaded by 
Magyar troops. 

Mar. 15. German troops invade Czecho¬ 
slovakia, occupy Prague. Hitler reviews 
German troops in Czech capital. 

Mar. 16. Carpatho-Ukraine annexed to 
Hungary. Hungary gains common bor¬ 
der with Poland. 

Slovakia becomes German protectorate. 
Mar. 20. Hitler demands return of Memel 
from Lithuania. 

Mar. 21. Berlin demands Danzig from 
Poland and the right to construct a road 
through the Corridor. Warsaw rejects 
these demands. 

Mar. 27. Spain signs Anti-Commintern 
Pact. 

Mar.. 31. Chamberlain, publicly pledges 
British aid to Poland in event of aggres¬ 
sion. 

Apr. 7. Anglo-Polish alliance concluded. 

Italian forces invade Albania. 

Apr. 8. Albania capitulates to Mussolini, 
placed under protection of King of Italy. 
Apr. 13. Chamberlain announces British 
guarantee of support to Greece and Ru¬ 
mania in case either is attacked. France 
offers similar pledges to Greece and Ru¬ 
mania. 

Apr. 15. President Roosevelt warns Hitler 
against involving world in another war. 
May 3. Foreign Minister Litvinov resigns. 
May 12. Anglo-Turkish Pact announced. 
June 23. France concludes mutual assist¬ 
ance treaty with Turkey, cedes Haiay 
area of Northern Syria to Turkey. 

July 10. Chamberlain reiterates previous 
pledge of aid to Poland, 

Aug. 20. Germany and U.S.S.R. conclude 
trade agreement. 

Aug, 21. German-Soviet nonaggression 
pact announced. 

Aug, 23. King Leopold III of Belgium is¬ 
sues appeal for peace on behalf of Oslo 
powers. 

Aug. 26. French-Italian bonier closed. 

Aug, 29. German mobilization completed. 

German troops enter Slovakia. 

Aug. 30. Poland orders total mobilization. 
Aug, 31. Polish ambassador arrives In Ber¬ 
lin, Communications between Berlin and 
Warsaw severed. 



□ □ 

CHAPTER 39 

THE FAILURE OF DIPLOMACY 


nce Austria had become pari of 
the Reich in March, 1938, Hitler 
turned his attention to Czecho¬ 
slovakia. This young republic, created 
by the peace treaties which Hitler had 
so persistently attacked, was the one 
si long democracy and the one stub¬ 
bornly loyal ally of France and England 
remaining in Central Europe. Social 
progress within Czechoslovakia and her 
enlightened treatment of the Jews were 
further affronts to the Nazi regime. She 
was an annoying competitor in Germany 
for eastern European and overseas 
markets. Racially, she was a predomi¬ 
nantly Slav stale separating the Ger¬ 
mans of Austria from the Nazi Reich. 
Her continued existence would interfere 
with Hiller’s aims if he should decide to 
move against the western democracies 
or against the Soviet Union. 

The doctrine of self-determination, 
upon which the democracies had built 
up the new postwar nations including 
Czechoslovakia, was the basis upon 
which Hitler moved against her. In 1938 
nearly 23 per cent of the Czechoslovak 
population was of German nationality. 
There were also minorities of Hunga¬ 
rians and Poles. The Czechs and Slovaks 
totaled more than 60 per cent of the 
population, but even in this Slav bloc, 
there was some minority separatism 
among tire Slovaks. Even though all mi¬ 
nority groups were benefiting from the 
advantages of Czechoslovakia's demo¬ 
cratic institutions and efficiently han¬ 
dled economy, there was increasing fer¬ 
vor on the part of central European mi¬ 
nority groups for the doctrines of na¬ 
tionalism or self-determination. 

Czechoslovakia’s German minority 
was concentrated largely in the more 
advanced and industrial sections of the 
country. They inhabited a semicircular 


area comprising the northwestern, west¬ 
ern, and southwestern borders oi the 
country, a mountainous region known as 
the Sudelenland. As early as 1934 the 
Czechoslovak Republic had banned 
Nazi and “nationalist” parties. Never¬ 
theless, Konrad ITenlein, a pro-Hitler 
enthusiast, had formed the .Sudeten 
German party which from the beginning 
was oriented toward Berlin. By 1938 it 
had acquired a following of 80 to 90 
per cent of the German voters in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Tlve Muy Crisis 

in? seizure and annexation of Aus¬ 
tria had added seven million inhabi¬ 
tants to the Reich, as well as greatly 
increased the industrial and material 
resources at Hitler’s command. At this 
point the Soviet Union look the lead in 
attempting to hold back Hitler from 
further aggressions. On March 17,1938, 
four clays after the union, or Anschluss, 
of Germany and Austria, the Soviet 
Union proposed a conference of major 
powers, other than the Axis powers, to 
seek means of eliminating “the danger 
of a new world massacre.” The British 
Government did not approve, on the 
ground that “establishment of exclusive 
groups of nations” would be inimical 
to peace. 

Within a month a tense situation de¬ 
veloped in Sudelenland, Encouraged by 
Hitler's activities in Austria, Henlein, on 
April 24, issued a defiant Eight-Point 
“Karlsbad” Program, calling for repara¬ 
tion for alleged injustices inflicted since 
T918 on the German inhabitants of 
Czechoslovakia. The program also de¬ 
manded complete autonomy of the Su¬ 
deten Germans, 

In May, 1938, Henlein’s party 
created a corps of volunteers, the “Free 
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Coips,” in imitation of Hitler’s Storm 
Troops. The growing tension led to out¬ 
breaks of violence in the Sudeten area. 
The Prague government took measures 
to restore order, whereupon Hitler and 
other Nazi spokesmen denounced the 
Czech leaders and moved troops in the 
direction of the Czech frontier In reply, 
the Prague government called up its 
armed reserves. 

Britain and France gave strong diplo¬ 
matic support to Czechoslovakia in this 
crisis. France reaffirmed her pledges, 
and Nevile Henderson, the British Am¬ 
bassador to Berlin, warned Germany 
that in case of war between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, his government 
could not guarantee that Britain would 
not become involved. The threat of war 
died down as Hitler failed to make any 
further aggressive move at this time. 
According to some authorities, the “May 
Crisis” was a turning point from which 



EDUARD BENES 

President Bencs of Czechoslovakia held out 
against Hillei’s demands until pressure fro m 
Biitain and Franco forced his country s 
capitulation, As a final gesture of appease¬ 
ment, he resigned his office in the hope that 
his successor might he more acceptable per¬ 
sonally to the Germans. 

Biw'up Galloway 



THE LEADER OF THE SUDETEN 
GERMANS 

Konrad Heniein. leader of the Sudeten Ger¬ 
mans, acknowledges the cheers of the crowd 
as he is driven through the sheets of Asch 
on his birthday in 1938. 

Wide World Photo 

Hitler dated his determination to defy 
Britain and France. Germany began 
building the elaborate and costly West 
Wall, or Siegfried Line, so as to make 
herself impregnable on the west. The 
boast of the Czechs that their own mili- 
taiy preparations had prevented a Ger¬ 
man attack appears also to have influ¬ 
enced Hitler’s subsequent action. Ac¬ 
cording to the memoirs of Nevile Hen¬ 
derson, from this time Hitler no longer 
desired concessions, since to Ms mind 
Prague’s defiance called for revenge 
which only a military triumph could 
satisfy. 

British and French Intervention 

som THEbeginningof the May crisis, 
Britain exerted pressure towaid re¬ 
straining Hitler, while at the same time 
urging Prague to make concessions to 
the Sudeten Geimans. As early as May 
7, 1938, Britain and France sent notes 
to the Czechoslovak Government along 
such lines. On July 2 London was press¬ 
ing the Prague government to hasten 
enactment of a promised Nationalities 
Statute, which was to provide a wide 
measure of self-government to minori¬ 
ties. On the same day, the British ndti- 
fied Heniein that some of his demands, 
such as the one requiring control of the 
police in the Sudeten region, were in- 
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admissible. On July 23 Chamberlain in- sislently refused (0 make a definite 
formed the Prague government that he pledge to France, holding that this 
was sending Lord Runciman to them as would provoke rather than deter Nazi 
“adviser” (a title later changed to “con- aggressions, 
cilialor and mediator”). In his an- In contrast to the British policy of 
nouncement to the Commons, Chamber- appeasement was the Soviet Govern- 
lain stated that this was done at the re- ment’s diplomatic approach to the 
quest of the Czechoslovak Government, Czechoslovak-Sudeten problem. In Au- 
but this was denied in Prague. Runci- gust Moscow had warned that the Soviet 
man’s conclusion, reached in September, Government would regard a German in- 

was that “the frontier districts should vasion of Czechoslovakia as a cause of 
at once be transferred from Czechnslo- war. On September ri, at Geneva, For- 
vakia to Germany.” The net result of eign Commissar Litvinov gave the 
this effort at mediation was to intensify French Foreign Minister renewed assur- 
feelings of bitterness on both sides. ance that the Soviet Government would 
Despite repeated offers of conciliation go to the aid of Czechoslovakia provided 
on the part of the Czechoslovak Govern- France did so. 
ment, the Henleinisls began on Septcm- . 

ber 8 to engage in demonstrations, dis- Peace Appeals to Hitler 

orders, and riots. The situation was jtjyiD-SBPTRMBKR found Czech troops 
made more critical by Hitler’s Nurcm- iJ/Vlmaintaining martial law in the Su¬ 
berg address of September 12, In which deten districts close to the German fron- 

he denounced President BeneS of tier, while German troops were increas- 
Czechoslovakia and promised the Sude- ingly concentrating on the opposite side 
ten Germans the support of the Reich, of the frontiers. Daladier and Chambcr- 
Thus encouraged, the Sudeten Germans lain concluded that since every other 
openly rebelled. Prague proclaimed means had failed, and the Czechs and 
martial law and suppressed the rebellion Germans seemed about to commence 
by police reenforcements. Henlein es- hostilities, direct contact should be es¬ 
caped to Germany where, on September tablished with Hitler. 

15, he at last came out openly in favor On September 15 Chamberlain went 
of annexing Sudetenland to Germany. to Hitler’s mountain retreat at Berch- 
In mid-August Germany had em- tesgaden. There he gained the impres- 
barlced on extensive army maneuvers, sion that Hitler had decided on imme- 
France, definitely committed, as Britain diate invasion of Czechoslovakia, and 
was not, to the support of Czcchoslo- that his visit alone had altered that de- 
vakia in case of war, began early in Sep- cision. Hitler agreed to postpone hoslili- 
tember to bring the forts of the Maginot ties until Chamberlain could report to 
Line to full strength. Meanwhile, a semi- the British Government the German 
official statement in the Italian press condition for peace with Czechoslova- 
suggested that Mussolini’s government kia. This condition was that the British 
favored Sudeten autonomy but not com- accept the principle of sclf-determina- 
plete separation of that region from lion for the Germans of Sudetenland, 
Czechoslovakia. On September 7 the including their right to “return, if they 
lead editorial in the London Times vir- wish, to the Reich,” On September 18 
tually conceded Sudetenland to the the British met with Premier Daladier 
Reich. Similarly, several Paris news- and Foreign Minister Bonnet of France, 
papers began to sound a note of non- following which the Czechoslovak Gov- 
resistance to Hitler’s demands on eminent—which had not been consulted 
Czechoslovakia. Chamberlain continued during these negotiations—was in¬ 
to hint that Britain might be drawn formed that Britain and France re- 
into a war involving France, but con- garded the transfer of the Sudeten areas 
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to the Reich as the only peaceful solu¬ 
tion of the crisis. 

Abandoned by Britain and betrayed 
by France, the Czechoslovak Republic 
found herself isolated. Her membership 
in the Little Entente gave her military 
aid from Rumania and Yugoslavia only 
in case of Hungarian aggression. The 
Soviet Union was not committed to aid 
Czechoslovakia unless France first did 
so. Perhaps the Soviets would have 
offered aid in spite of this, but there 
were domestic and external factors 
which prevented Czechoslovakia from 
depending exclusively on communist 
support. 

Prague at first rejected the French- 
British proposal of a surrender of Sude- 
tenland, hoping that the two great 
democracies would reconsider their 
decision. But England and France per¬ 
sisted, giving President Benes to under¬ 
stand that if his government did not 
accept this plan, Czechoslovakia would 
be held responsible for any war that 
might follow. In case of such a war, 
France and Britain disclaimed respon¬ 
sibility and would not take part. The 
Czech leaders had only forty-eight 
hours in which to make their final de¬ 
cision, for on September 22 the British 
Prime Minister Chamberlain was 
scheduled to take his reply to Hitler. 
On the other hand, Britain and France 
undertook jointly to guarantee the new 
boundaries of Czechoslovakia against 
further claims. 


Reich should take possession of the Su¬ 
deten areas. 

But when Chamberlain told Hitler 
that his demands were to be met, Hitler 
made the startling reply that this was 
“no longer of any use.” The proposed 
concession involved delays, he said, and 
Germany was constrained to act at once. 
Hitler demanded that the Czechoslovak 
Government evacuate the Sudetenland 
by October 1, leaving behind and in¬ 
tact all fortifications and various other 
establishments in the area. In sending 
Prague this “Godesberg memorandum,” 
Chamberlain did not accompany Hit- 



CHAMBEHLAIN AND HITLER AT 
GODESBERG 

On September 22, 1938 Prime Minister 
Chamberlain met Hitler at Godesberg to tell 
him that Britain acceded to Germany's 
demands for self-deleimination for the 
Sudeten Germans. This photograph shows 
Sir Nevile Henderson, Mr. Neville Chamber¬ 
lain, and Hitler at the Hotel Dreesen in 
Godesberg. 

K’l de World 


Surrender of Sudetenland 

esperately disillusioned, the 
Czechoslovak Government gave its 
note of acceptance. When Chamberlain 
arrived at Godesberg on September 22, 
he brought Hitler Britain’s acceptance 
of the principle of self-determination for 
the Sudeten Germans, as well as assur¬ 
ance of French acquiescence and of 
Czechoslovak submission. Chamberlain 
. therefore was confident that this second 
meeting with the Nazi Fuehrer was 
simply a matter of determining by 
negotiation the procedure by which the 


ler’s demand with any Anglo-French 
guarantee of the Republic’s new fron¬ 
tiers such as had been included in the 
London proposals. The Godesberg 
memorandum was accompanied by a 
map indicating which areas would be 
occupied by German troops on October 
1. These included practically all Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s strategic frontiers, loss of 
which would leave that land defenseless. 

At the same time that Chamberlain 
was visiting Godesberg, groups of Hen- 
lein’s Sudeten Free Corps, who had but 
recently fled to Germany, recrossed the 
border, occupying Eger, and German 
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troops in increasing numbers massed 
along the frontier. 

While the Chamberlain-Hitler con¬ 
ference was going on, the British and 
French Governments notified the Czech 
Cabinet that they no longer could advise 
Czechoslovakia against mobilization as 
they had previously done. On the other 
hand, they warned that such mobiliza¬ 
tion would be on Prague’s own respon¬ 
sibility. The Czechoslovak Government 
promptly ordered general mobilization. 

By the Godesberg plan Germany 
would be immeasurably strengthened 
strategically in relation to the Danube 
and Balkan areas, a gain won not by 
conciliation but by a threatening dis¬ 
play of arms. This led to a far-reaching 
reaction against Germany. The French 
attitude, both official and popular, 
changed from irresolution, defeatism, 
and fear to a fairly unified spirit of 
resistance. A similar reaction occurred 
in Britain. Resentment and a determina¬ 
tion to resist Nazi aggressions, by force 
if necessary, spread even to Britain’s 
overseas dominions. 

The Prague government, which had 
received the Godesberg memorandum 
on the night of September 24-25, in¬ 
formed London that it rejected Hitler’s 
demands unconditionally, would resort 
to the “utmost resistance” in defending 
Czechoslovakia’s frontiers, and was at 
the same time relying on aid from Brit¬ 
ain and France, “whose wishes we have 
followed, much against our own judg¬ 
ment.” 

* 

Appeasement at Munich 

enewed conferences between 
French and British political and 
military leaders took place in London 
on September 25-26. With Fiench ap¬ 
proval, Chamberlain sent a personal 
emissary, Sir Horace Wilson, to Berlin 
on September 26 to make a further ap¬ 
peal to Hitler. The British message 
pointed out that Hiller’s revisionist 
program had been conceded in principle 
and could be attained by negotiation. 
Use of force, therefore, would be un¬ 


warranted. The note said, “Surely the 
tragic consequences of a conflict ought 
not to be incurred over differences in 
method.” 

In spite of this and another appeal 
sent him the following day, Hiller re¬ 
mained defiant. In addition to being 
determined to acquire Sudetenland, he 
spoke of “smashing the Czechs.” He 
indicated that if Czechoslovakia did not 
accept the Godesberg plan by 2 p.m., 
Wednesday, September 28, Germany 
would advance against the Czechs the 
following morning. Reports indicated 
that Hitler was prepared to risk a gen¬ 
eral war. The British envoy thereupon 
warned Hitler that “if, in pursuit of 
her treaty obligations, France became 
actively engaged in hostilities against 
Germany, the United Kingdom would 
feel obliged to support her.” Here at 
last was a British commitment. 

On September 27 the British fleet 
was mobilized as a “precautionary 
measure." That same day President 
Roosevelt, who had previously sent 
pleas for conciliation to both Hitler and 
the Czech President BcncS, addressed 
a further appeal to Hitler urging that 
the dispute be negotiated in a confer¬ 
ence, to avoid an “unjustifiable war,” 
The same evening, Hitler sent Cham¬ 
berlain a long message urging him to 
induce Czechoslovakia to accept Ger¬ 
many’s Godesberg demands. Tn this note 
Hitler promised that once his declared 
aims were satisfied he would do nothing 
to impair Czechoslovakia’s independ¬ 
ence. On the previous day he had made 
a speech in which he said of Sudeten¬ 
land, “This is the last lerriloiial claim 
which T have to make in Europe.” 

The Chamberlain government was 
convinced that Czechoslovakia would 
hot accept the entire Godesberg plan 
and therefore had prepared a modifica¬ 
tion of that plan. By the Chamberlain 
program, (he Sudeten areas would be 
ceded not abruptly on October x as Hit¬ 
ler demanded but in stages from October 
x to 10, on the basis of a timetable 
guaranteed by Britain. This final plan 
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was submitted to Prague and Berlin on 
the evening of September 27. France 
advanced a similar proposal. On the 
morning of September 28, the day on 
which German mobilization was to have 
begun, Chamberlain sent a final per¬ 
sonal message to Hitler pioposing a con¬ 
ference of the powers concerned, includ¬ 
ing Czechoslovakia. At the same time 
he sent a message to Mussolini, asking 
him to intercede. 

Mussolini had already been advised 
of Germany’s plans for mobilization and 
on September 27 had ordered partial 
mobilization of the Italian forces, mean¬ 
while asking Hitler for an interview. 
Mussolini wired Hitler on the morning 
of September 28. Hitler agreed to post¬ 
pone mobilization—announcing this de¬ 
cision on the 28th only two hours before 
mobilization was to have begun. That 
same morning, Mussolini received a 
message from Chamberlain suggesting 
a five-power conference. Similar sug¬ 
gestions came to Mussolini at the same 
time from the French Foreign Office and 
from the President of the United States. 

Thus raised to the position of 
mediator in Europe’s critical hour, Mus¬ 
solini informed Berlin of Italy’s will¬ 
ingness to take part in such a conference 
as Britain proposed. Hitler promptly 
replied, issuing invitations to Mussolini, 
Chamberlain, and Daladier to attend a 
four-power conference at Munich the 
following day. Nothing came of the 
British and French suggestion that 
Czechoslovakia be accorded equal repre¬ 
sentation. 

Both Chamberlain and Daladier were 
acclaimed enthusiastically by huge 
crowds on their arrival by air in Munich 
on September 29. In Germany as else¬ 
where in Europe, there seemed to be a 
strong surge of popular feeling toward 
peace, in contrast to the war fever ob¬ 
servable just before the outbreak of 
war in 19x4. 

The Munich Conference lasted from 
the afternoon of tlqe 29th into the early 
hours of the following morning. Mus¬ 
solini advanced a plan substantially the 



THE MUNICH CONFERENCE 

The German-Czechoslovakian crisis was 
ended bv the four-power parlej at Munich on 
September 29, 1938, which gave Sudetenland 
to Germatn. Shown here are, left to right, 
Neville Chamberlain, Edouard Dala daer, 
Adolf Hitler, Benito Muasolini, and Count 
Ciano, 

Press Association, Inc . 

same as the Franco-British modifica¬ 
tion of the Godesberg program, granting 
Hitler the territories demanded but giv¬ 
ing the Czechs a time schedule that 
eased their problem of evacuation. Hit¬ 
ler, who had rejected these modifica¬ 
tions when proposed by London and 
Palis, now accepted them from Rome. 
War was averted. Hitler had gained his 
objective, except for the minor conces¬ 
sion of a few days’ time and an added 
provision for the exchange of popula¬ 
tions. 

While still in Munich, Chamberlain 
and Hitler signed a declaration provid¬ 
ing for a settlement by consultation of 
all questions arising between Great 
Britain and Germany, and committing 
the two powers to work together for the 
peace of Europe. So far as outward 
forms were concerned, the policy of ap¬ 
peasement was being adequately imple¬ 
mented. On his return to London, Cham¬ 
berlain announced to the crowds, “I 
believe it is peace in our time.” 

Although the Soviet Union had given 
repeated assurances during the months, 
of the Czech crisis that she was ready 
to act with France in support of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, she was not invited to Munich. 
Only by enlisting the aid of the Soviet 
Union could the powers threatened by 
Hitler have amassed sufficient military 
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strength to warrant a strong stand. In¬ 
stead, the Chamberlain and Daladier 
governments excluded the Soviets from 
their conferences for various ideological 
reasons, with the result that after Mu¬ 
nich, the advocates of appeasement 
were in the position of having to stake 
everything on the possibility of success¬ 
ful collaboration with the Axis. Once 
the vitally needed support of the Soviet 
Union had been rejected, France and 
Britain inevitably had to purchase peace 
•—at Munich and on any future occasion 
—at Hitler’s price. 

The Dismemberment of Czechoslovakia 
'Xk\ iten the decisions of the four 
powers were made known to 
Prague, the Czechoslovak Government 
abandoned hope of resisting and acceded 
to the verdict. Czechoslovakia’s only 
consolation lay in the assurances given 
her by Britain and France that the two 
nations guaranteed “the new boundaries 
of the Czechoslovak state against un¬ 
provoked aggression.” Another annex to 
the Munich award similarly stated that 
Germany and Italy would give Czecho¬ 
slovakia a similar guarantee once “the 
question of the Polish ancl Hungarian 
minorities had been settled.”'Nazi ac¬ 
tivities in the Sudeten areas had aroused 
an irredentist spirit in Poland and Hun¬ 
gary, and it was only with difficulty that 
they were induced to await their turn. 



CZECHOSLOVAK MUNITION WORKS 

Part of the industrial equipment which Hiller 
wanted in Czechoslovakia is this French- 
owned munitions plant which In 1934 is 
shown working to full capacity. 

Wide World Photo 


Poland did noi wait for Czechoslo¬ 
vakia to act on this suggestion. A Polish 
ultimatum, yielded to by Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, was followed by a speedy in¬ 
vasion of the Teschen area by Polish 
troops on October x. 

Hungarian nationalists claimed not 
only areas predominantly inhabited by 
Magyars, hut all of Slovakia and 
Ruthenia, comprising the east-central 
and extreme eastern divisions of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Aware that Germany would 
look with disfavor on such a drastic in¬ 
crease in Hungary’s territory which 
would give a common frontier with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia asked for the 
mediation of Germany and Italy in her 
dispute with Hungary. Foreign Minis¬ 
ters Ribbentrop and Ciano met in 
Vienna where, on November 2, they 
awarded to Hungary considerable areas 
of southern Slovakia and Ruthenia. 

The total losses suffered by Czecho’- 
slovakia in the course of the Munich 
and post-Munich diplomatic struggle 
were of disastrous proportions. To Ger¬ 
many she lost 11,000 square miles and 
3,500,000 of her citizens; to Poland 400 
square miles and 240,000 persons; and 
to Hungary nearly 5,000 square miles 
with a population of more than one mil¬ 
lion. Of the population ceded to Ger¬ 
many, at least 800,000 were Czechs. The 
Sudeten areas annexed as part of 
Greater Germany included Czechoslo¬ 
vakia’s fortifications, 66 per cent of her 
coal, a considerable portion of her iron 
resources, 70 per cent of her steel in¬ 
dustry, including her most important 
war materiel plants, 70 per cent of her 
electrical industries, and four-fifths or 
more of such industries as paper, por¬ 
celain, cement, and textiles. 

On October 5 while the Germans wore 
still in the process of occupying Sudeten- 
lancl, Czechoslovakia’s President BeneS 
resigned. As a particular object of Hit¬ 
ler’s hatred, he hoped that his with¬ 
drawal would ease the relations of his 
country with the Reich. A fundamental 
constitutional change followed. Within 
the framework of the republic, the na- 
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tion was divided into three states, each 
of which was to be autonomous yet sub¬ 
ject to limitations with respect to for¬ 
eign affairs, defense, and finance. Trun¬ 
cated and weakened, but still the most 
important of these three states, was 
Bohemia-Moravia, centering on Prague. 
The other two were Slovakia and 
Ruthenia, or Carpatho-Ukraine, as it 
was now renamed. Emil Hacha suc¬ 
ceeded BeneS as President on Novem¬ 
ber 30, immediately following adoption 
of the federal plan. 

Failure of Appeasement 

he “peace in our time” optimism 
of Chamberlain presupposed that 
Britain and France could come to satis¬ 
factory understandings with Italy as 
well as Germany. Mussolini had exerted 
a moderating influence on Hitler at 
Munich. There were indications that 
Italy’s dictator aimed at avoiding a 
general war in which he would be called 
upon to support his Axis partner. Ap¬ 
peasement had been successful in easing 
the international crisis occasioned by 
the Civil War in Spain. There, the 
danger that the intervention of Ger¬ 
many and Italy on the side of Franco 
would bring these powers into conflict 
with the democracies had passed, owing 
to the indulgent attitude of the Cham¬ 
berlain and Daladier governments. That 
the Spanish war had not spread to other 
areas was considered a diplomatic tri¬ 
umph by the British and French Gov¬ 
ernments. 

Appeasement, however, suffered a 
rude shock in December, 1938. A strong 
irredentist movement had broken out 
in Rome. The Italian Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties resounded with cries demanding 
“Corsica, Tunis, Savoy, Djibuti,” all of 
which were under the French flag, and 
all of which Italian irredentists were 
claiming for Italy. Daladier made clear 
that any Italian move against the home¬ 
land or French possessions would be 
repulsed by force. 

In spite of this discord between 
France and Italy, the British seemed to 
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be reaching an understanding with Mus¬ 
solini, Some weeks after Munich, the 
Chamberlain government gave official 
recognition to the Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia. This was interpreted as an 
appeasement move to dissuade Musso¬ 
lini from pressing his demands for 
Italian supremacy in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. On January ix, 1939, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain, accompanied by 
his foreign secretary, Lord Halifax, con¬ 
ferred with Mussolini in Rome. Halifax 
then proceeded to Geneva where he con¬ 
ferred with French Foreign Minister 
Bonnet on means of appeasing Musso¬ 
lini’s demands for expansion of Italian 
overseas possessions. 

The Chamberlain policy of coopera¬ 
tion with Germany, expressed in the 
Anglo-German declaration at Munich, 
at once encountered difficulties. For one 
thing, the Munich settlement was de¬ 
nounced by large sections of the public 
in Britain and France and by many 
officials in both countries. For another, 
developments in Germany were far from 
reassuring to those who hoped for a 
continuation of peace. Those among 
Hitler’s advisers who had counseled 
moderation fell from grace immediately 
after Munich. Hitler turned to von Rib- 
bentrop who was convinced that Britain 
would under no circumstances go to war, 
and to Nazi fanatics like Himmler. This 
extremist clique, in contrast to the more 
experienced leaders of the regular army, 
had no misgivings about Germany’s 
ability to impose her will on her rivals, 
and were confident that a resort to arms 
would inevitably benefit the Reich. 

Nazi denunciations of the democra¬ 
cies and of what Hitler called “demo¬ 
cratic war agitators,” became more 
frequent and virulent. By an increas¬ 
ingly ruthless persecution of the Jews 
which broke out in terror and bloodshed 
in November, 1938, the Nazis aroused 
deep resentment in many parts of the 
world. New, stringent anti-Semitic de¬ 
crees announced early in 1939 led most 
of the democratic world to doubt Hit¬ 
ler’s peaceful intentions. 
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Britain’s position was increasingly 
ambiguous. Chamberlain continued to 
assure his countrymen that the Munich 
settlement had inaugurated a new era 
of cooperation between Britain and Ger¬ 
many, while the Chamberlain govern¬ 
ment took energetic measures to 
strengthen home defenses, especially 
against air and gas attacks. All branches 
of Britain’s military forces were en¬ 
larged or otherwise made more effective. 
On February 8,1939, an increased naval 
construction program was announced. 
This was six days after Berlin reported 
Germany’s decision to build up her sub¬ 
marine force to equal that of England. 
Britain’s ambassador to Germany mean¬ 
while tried to justify the British re¬ 
armament .with the assurance that 
“peace can only be insured when Britain 
is in a position to defend herself.” 

Efforts continued to be made toward 
cooperation between Great Britain and 
Germany. T11 February, 1939, prepara¬ 
tions were made for Anglo-German 
trade conferences. Six clays before Hit¬ 
ler occupied Prague, there were reports 
of plans for n disarmament conference 
to take place during the coming summer. 
From lime to time both Hitler and 
Chamberlain assured their peoples that 
diplomatic relations between Germany 
and Britain were improving, but their 
protestations of mutual good will ap¬ 
peared unconvincing in an atmosphere 
of growing distrust and rivalry. 

Occupation of Prague 

he tenuous hopes for Anglo-Ger¬ 
man understanding were brought 
suddenly to an end by Hiller’s occupa¬ 
tion of Prague, With the Czechoslovak 
Republic divided into three autonomous 
slates, Nazi influence had gained easy 
access to each, especially to Slovakia 
and Carpalho-Ukraine, In the latter, 
Hungarian influences were also at work. 
Even Bohemia and its capital, Prague, 
fell rapidly into the orbit of Nazi in¬ 
fluence. 

The- new Hacha government of the 
republic still hoped to preserve some 


measure of national unity, despite the, 
pressure from Nazi sources and the 
rivalry between the country’s three di¬ 
visions. Faced hy movements for inde¬ 
pendence in both C’arpatho-Ukraine and 
Slovakia, the Ilacha government took 
drastic measures to suppress them. In 
Slovakia, it proclaimed martial law and 
ousted the Slovak premier, Father Tiso. 
The disgruntled Tiso, a separatist and 
a Nazi sympathizer, appealed to Hitler. 
On March 1 x he was advised to declare 
himself president of an independent 
Slovakia and to place his state under 
German “protection.” President Hacha 
thereupon hastened to Berlin in hopes 
of remedying this situation. On his ar¬ 
rival Hacha was told that German 
troops were already invading Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and that any resistance would 
mean the destruction of Prague by the 
German air force. Under great pressure, 
Hacha signed an agreement staling that 
in his capacity as President he “placed 
the destiny of the Czech people and 
country with confidence in the hands of 
the Fuehrer of the German Reich.” This 
act was interpreted hy Nazi propaganda 
as giving some legality to Hitler’s oc¬ 
cupation of Czechoslovakia. 

German troops occupied Prague on 
March 15 and were reviewed there the 
same dny by Hitler who had come by 
plane for the purpose. The following 
day, Hiller announced that Bohemia- 
Moravia was being taken under his 
“protection.” He had made known 
previously that Slovakia had been 
brought under Germany’s protection at 
her own (i.e. Father Tiso’s) request. 
The one remaining division of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Carpalho-Ukraine, had been 
invaded on March 14 by Magyar troops, 
and promptly annexed to Hungary, an 
act which was announced on March 16. 
This gave Hungary a common border 
with Poland. Thus Czechoslovakia was 
completely absorbed by alien states in 
spite of the guarantees of her inde¬ 
pendence made by England and France, 
and Germany and Italy a short time 
previously. 
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The German occupation of Prague 
led to a fundamental change in outlook 
in the democracies. Prior to that act, 
Hitler’s bold strokes had been triumphs 
of German nationalism, based upon the 
ptinciple of Gei man race solidarity. The 
idea of self-determination had long been 
dear to European liberals. Various ele¬ 
ments in the democracies held that there 
was a measure of justice in German de¬ 
mands for the return of populations of 
German race to their fatherland, and 
that an Anschluss of Germans with Ger¬ 
mans was not inherently an aggression 
even though its achievement might re¬ 
quire an aggressive technique. So much 
could be said, although with need for 
apology, of the union with Austria and 
the occupation of the Sudeten areas. 
Similarly, Nazi agitation in the predomi¬ 
nantly German communities of Memel 
and Danzig could be understood, in 
view of the principle of nationalism. 

But the occupation of Prague opened 
an entirely new phase of aggression 
since it imposed German rule on a 
piedominantly non-German population. 
The world at last recognized that Hit¬ 
ler’s program would not stop with re¬ 
storing German racial boundaries, but 
was likely to attempt further expansion 



THE GERMAN ARMY PARADES 
IN PRAGUE 

Following the occupation of Plague by Hit¬ 
ler’s troops in March, 1939, a parade of Ger¬ 
man mechanized equipment was held to im¬ 
press the might of the conqueror upon the 
Czechs. 
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PUPPET PRESIDENT OP 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Joseph Tiso, here shown with Adolf Hitler, 
was elected the fiist president of the puppet 
state of Czechoslovakia after Germany ab¬ 
sorbed the remains of the republic. 
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justified by another Nazi doctrine, that 
of German racial superiority. The en¬ 
tire foundation for appeasement was 
swept away, and Europe realized that 
Nazi military force might threaten any 
nation. Britain and France informed 
Berlin that they refused to recognize 
the annexation of Czechoslovakia. So, 
too, did the United States, to whose re¬ 
fusal was attached a vigorous statement 

of condemnation of Nazi actions. 

» 

Aggression on the Baltic 

itler returned to Berlin in triumph 
on March 19 and gave an indica¬ 
tion of his future intentions on March 
20, demanding the return of Memel 
from Lithuania. This valuable ice-free 
port on the Baltic, separated from Ger¬ 
many in 19x9, was surrendered without 
resistance to Hitler on March 22. At a 
celebration in Germany of the “peace¬ 
ful” conquest of Memel, Hitler made a 
public address in which he declared that 
Germany was determined to follow her 
destiny. 

On March 21 Berlin confronted the 
Polish Government with a set of pro¬ 
posals by which Germany sought to ob¬ 
tain Danzig and the right to construct 
a motor road and railway through the 
Corridor, in return for a German guar¬ 
antee of Poland’s boundaries and certain 
proposed concessions. These proposals, 
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later described by Hitler as a generous 
offer, were rejected by Warsaw, which 
viewed them as peremptory demands. 
The Nazi press began a bitter campaign 
against the Poles, and Geiman Uoops 
weie lepoited moving towaid the Polish 
frontieis. 

Peace Front Against Hitler 

P ritish policy, faltering and devious 
at the time of the Sudeten crisis, 
now became clear in its main outlines. 
Britain now committed heisclf to sup¬ 
port any nations Ihrcalened by Ger¬ 
many, to the end of forming what 
Chamberlain regarded as a Peace Front. 
This plan took form in a network of 
alliances intended as a coalition to stop 
Hitler. 

As a first step, Chamberlain an¬ 
nounced on March 31 to the House of 
Commons that: 

in Hie event of nny action which clearly 
threatened Polish independence and winch the 
Polish Government accordingly considered it 
vital to resist with then national foiccs, Ills 
Majesty’s Government would feel themselves 
bound at once to lend the Polish Government 
all support in their power. They have given 
the Polish Government an assurance to this 
effect. . . . The Fiench Government have au¬ 
thorized me to make it plain that they stand 
in the same position in this matter as do His 
Majesty’s Government. 

A week later this pledge was written 
into a permanent and reciprocal Anglo- 
Polish alliance. 



ITALIAN TROOPS ARRIVE IN 
ALBANIA 

Invading Italian troops disembark from ships 
at Dwazzo aftoi landing parties had cap¬ 
tured the port. 
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These moves wore challenged by an- 
other Axis coup. On April 7 I talia n 
forces invaded Albania. That smal l 
kingdom capitulated on the following 
clay and was placed by Mussolini under 
the protection of the King of Italy. 
Having thus gained a foothold on the 
eastern Adriatic, Mussolini was in a po¬ 
sition to thieaten or attack the neigh- 
boiing Balkan states. 

With British and French pledges to 
Poland as a beginning, and with Italy’s 
conquest of Albania as an added stimu¬ 
lus, the Anglo-French program of 
defensive alliances was pushed ener¬ 
getically. On April 13 Chambeilain an¬ 
nounced that the British Government 
had undertaken to guarantee the in¬ 
tegrity of Greece and Rumania by prom¬ 
ising “all the suppoit” in its powei 
should either of these nations be clearly 
threatened and determined to resist. 
.France gave Greece and Rumania simi¬ 
lar pledges. 

On the same date (April 13), Britain 
also made known that she would guar¬ 
antee Turkey against attack, and an 
Anglo-Turkish pact was announced on 
May 12. Along with these and other 
political commitments, Britain and 
France attempted to offset Germany’s 
economic domination of countries in the 
Danube region and other smaller na¬ 
tions by proposing favorable trade 
treaties and by advancing loans. For in¬ 
stance, France revised her commercial 
agreements with Rumania, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia, making concessions in their 
favor. 

British and French Negotiations with Russia 

3 n creating their Peace Front by 
pledging support to eastern Euro¬ 
pean nations, Britain and France were 
assuming obligations which they might 
not be able to fulfill in a militaiy sense. 
Their pledges to Poland, Rumania, 
Gieece, and Turkey threatened to be¬ 
come liabilities rather than assets unless 
a combination of power could be built 
up In eastern Europe capable of resisting 
the military might of the Axis. This situ- 
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ation called for a diplomatic revolution 
in British and French foreign policy. As 
long as the Chamberlain and Daladier 
governments were guided by the hope 
of four-power cooperation through the 
appeasement of Germany and Italy, 
they could conveniently exclude the 
Soviet Union from their councils. Brit¬ 
ain and France had even entertained 
the hope that Nazi Germany, as the 
leading opponent of communism, would 
come to blows with the Soviet Union, 
to the utter exhaustion of both. Such 
a clash would relieve the democracies, 
at no cost to themselves, of the double 
threat of nazism and communism. 

However, with Germany dominating 
the Danube countries from Prague and 
threatening Poland, and with Britain 
and France committed to intervene in a 
war which might originate in the east 
of Europe, it was no longer possible to 
ignore the continuing efforts of the 
Soviet Union on behalf of a system of 
collective security in which she would 
play a part. 

On March 19 the Soviet Government 
had denounced the German seizure of 
Czechoslovakia as “arbitrary, violent, 
and aggressive.” Moscow had already 
proposed a conference to include the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Britain, France, Poland, Rumania, and 
Turkey. On March 21 the Chamberlain 
government decided that such a con¬ 
ference would be “premature,” but 
made proposals of its own toward co¬ 
operation with the Soviet Union. It was 
evident in the diplomatic shifts of 
‘ policy that even Britain’s more con¬ 
servative groups were coming to believe 
that Hitler’s ambitions were a greater 
menace to Europe than was communism. 
The veteran premier, Lloyd George, 
welcomed the official British reversal of 
policy with the warning: “If we are to 
go in (to Poland) without the help of 
Russia, we shall be walking into a trap.” 

By mid-April negotiations were in 
progress between Great Britain and the 
Soviet Government although the resig¬ 
nation of Litvinov as Foreign Commis¬ 


sar boded ill for the success of these 
belated efforts. Litvinov had been for 
years the staunch advocate of precisely 
the system of security that Britain and 
France now favored. 

Support from America 

n their efforts to reduce Axis power 
and prevent Axis aggression, Britain 
and France received encouragement 
from the United States. On April 
President Roosevelt communicated with 
Hitler and with Mussolini, stating that 
a continued “threat of arms” must in¬ 
evitably involve “much of the world” in 
common ruin. Roosevelt also proposed 
that international discussions be held to 
effect a general reduction of armaments, 
and to promote international trade by 
opening the world market equally to ail 
nations, but only after suitable guar¬ 
antees had been given by Hitler and 
Mussolini to thirty-one countries, the 
proposal being that the nations thus 
approached should in turn make the 
guarantees reciprocal. 

On previous occasions, Roosevelt had 
denounced Nazi methods in respect to 
Germany's domestic and foreign policy. 
Perhaps because of this, his April 15 
proposals, and his offer to serve as 
mediator, were not received by the Axis 
dictators as coming from an impartial 
source. In the course of a speech on 
April 2o, Mussolini scathingly de¬ 
nounced the American message, stating 
among other objections, that it unjustly 
placed the Axis nations “on the seat of 
the accused.” Hitler was equally resent¬ 
ful. In the course of an address to the 
Reichstag on April 28, Hitler said that 
Germany had, in the days of the Weimar 
Republic, trusted to discussion without 
having any of its legitimate demands 
conceded. She must now, therefore, con¬ 
tinue to depend on such methods as had 
served her successfully in recent years. • 

Hitler also protested against what he 
called a new “encirclement” of Ger¬ 
many, and declared that the Anglo- 
German Naval Accord of 1935, by 
which the Reich had been permitted to 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF ENGLAND 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Enlluisiaslic siiihlsicrs in the United Stntea 
were Kin# (iuorjii VI and (Jttcen Kli/ahcth 
duriitR their visit in Here Nicholas 

Murray Buller, president of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, escorts them into the I.nw Memorial 
Library at the University, 

With World Photo 


build up to 35 per cent of British naval 
strength, had lapsed. Hitler also termi¬ 
nated his hitherto outwardly amical 
relations with Poland, denouncing the 
German-Polish nonaggression treaty of 
1934. He justified his action on the 
ground that Poland had herself de¬ 
stroyed the basis of the pact by exchang¬ 
ing with Britain a pledge of mutual 
assistance. 

During a period of uncertainty as to 
the Soviet Union’s intentions, rival blocs 
continued to intensify their military 
preparations and to make such diplo¬ 
matic moves as were still possible. On 
her home front, France voted dictatorial 
lowers to Daladier immediately after 
Hitler occupied Prague. The first gen¬ 
eral peacetime conscription in Britain’s 
history was legalized on April 27,1939. 
The enthusiasm with which Canada and 
the United States received the King and 
Queen of England during their visit to 


North America in May and June helped 
confirm the impression that the United 
Kingdom could rely on American aid in 
case of hostilities in Europe. 

As a new link in the Anglo-French 
coalition, France concluded a mutual 
assistance treaty with Turkey on June 
23, although to obtain this alliance, 
France ceded to Turkey the small Hatay 
area of northern Syria, a cession made 
in violation of obligations which France 
had assumed under a League of Nations 
mandate. 


Axis Diplomacy 

3 n the meantime, the Axis was 
strengthening its position. Germany 
continued to extend her economic con¬ 
trols in the Danube basin. In the spring 
of 1930 she concluded tnide agreements 
with Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, 
Hungary signed the Anti-Comintern 
Pact on January 13, 1939, and in April 
announced her withdrawal from the 
League of Nations, Spain, which became 
a signatory of the Anti-Comintern Pact 
on March 27, was generally supposed 
(incorrectly as events were to show) to 
be solidly aligned with the Axis. 

To counterbalance the Anglo-French 
coalition, Germany and Italy trans¬ 
formed the Rome-Berlin Axis into a 
formal military alliance on May 22. 
The alliance provided for coordination 
of the economies of the two nations in 
respect to military matters and for joint 
participation in a war in which either 
partner might become involved. The 
alliance further provided that in event 
of war, neither partner should make a 
separate armistice or peace. One of the 
declared aims of the agreement was to 
“make secure” the “living space” 
( kbensraum ) of the two partners. Since 
Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany had 
persistently complained that their peo¬ 
ples could not live within their existing 
bordevs, the alliance was generally in¬ 
terpreted as being offensive as well as 
defensive. 

In June Germany gained a diplomatic 
success by concluding non-aggression 
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treaties with Denmark, Estonia, and 
Latvia. The two latter countries had 
previously rejected similar proposals 
from Berlin. The Reich was making ap¬ 
proaches to the Soviet Government in 
negotiations which remained secret until 
August. 

Crisis in Poland 

tin xng this period of tension Poland 
emerged as the crisis center of 
European diplomacy. In a Reichstag 
speech on April 28, Hitler said that 
Poland had rejected his proposals of 
March 21 in regard to Danzig and the 
Corridor and that Germany would not 
repeat her “generous offer.” Poland re¬ 
plied that she was interested in reaching 
a settlement, but that this should be on 
the basis of a freely negotiated treaty, 
which would provide safeguards of vital 
Polish interests. 

Hitler regarded this reply and the 
firm position which Warsaw maintained 
through the spring and summer of 1939 
as expressing a defiant attitude 
prompted and made possible by Cham¬ 
berlain's pledge to Poland. On its part 
the Polish Government charged that 
Hitler was attempting to impose his own 
terms while professing a desire for an 
agreement. 

Danzig was at first the chief scene of 
trouble. Still nominally under control 
of the League of Nations, the city and 
area of Danzig had a predominantly 
German population which agitated 
openly in favor of joining the Reich. 
The characteristic preliminaries of a 
Nazi annexationist coup developed: in¬ 
flammatory propaganda; exhortations 
by Hitler and his party chiefs; infiltra¬ 
tions into Danzig of armed Nazis from 
the Reich; and the inevitable, “inci¬ 
dents” or clashes with Polish inhabi¬ 
tants. Danzig was within the Polish 
customs area, Nazi agitators refused to 
accept the authority of these customs 
officials, an attitude which seemed to 
receive sanction from the Danzig Sen¬ 
ate. Warsaw protested to Danzig. Ger¬ 
many gave moral support to Danzig 


in the matter and rebuked Poland. The 
Poles retorted by notifying Germany 
on August 10 that any further Ger¬ 
man intervention to the detriment 
of Polish rights and interest would be 
regarded as “an act of aggression.” Hit¬ 
ler regarded this answer as an unbear¬ 
able affront. Until then, Britain had 
been the primary object of Nazi attack 
as the alleged instigator of Polish stub¬ 
bornness. But from now on, Nazi ut¬ 
terances and press propaganda turned 
the full force of their invective on Po¬ 
land. Alleged atrocities by Poles against 
German citizens were described as ef¬ 
forts to disparage German honor. 

Chamberlain, on July xo, had warned 
that a Nazi-dictated solution of the 
Danzig problem would oblige Britain to 
fight on behalf of Poland. Britain and 
France made preparations suggesting 
that hostilities might be imminent. 
Throughout England, anti-aircraft guns 
were manned night and day. In July 
and August, French and British joint 
army and air reviews were held in prep¬ 
aration for military cooperation. 

The German-Soviet Pact 

he efforts of Britain and France 
to reach an accord with the Soviet 
Union extended through the spring and 
summer of 1939. The negotiations were 
hampered by distrust on both sides. On 
her side, Soviet Russia had not forgotten 
Chamberlain’s persistent appeasement 
at Munich, and it was obvious to Soviet 
officials that the Chamberlain govern¬ 
ment had turned to Russia only after all 
other solutions to Britain’s problems 
had failed. The Chamberlain govern¬ 
ment was still reluctant to extend Brit¬ 
ain’s''commitments in eastern Europe. 
Accordingly, London at first proposed 
to Moscow a unilateral pact which pro¬ 
vided that in the event of a German 
attack bn Poland or Rumania, Russia 
was to lend assistance, but which in¬ 
cluded no provision for British aid in 
the event of a German attack on Russia. 
It was perhaps owing to Soviet dissatis¬ 
faction with this offer that on May 3, 
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1939, Maxim Litvinov, Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, resigned. 

The Soviet Union seemed to play for 
time. There were indications in Britain 
of dissatisfaction with the Chamberlain 
policies which may have influenced 
Stalin to hope for a new government 
which could inspire confidence in Mos¬ 
cow. A Churchill ministry at this time 
might have had such an effect. Winston 
Churchill had shown no hesitancy in 
denouncing the Chamberlain govern¬ 
ment. On May 19 he stated, “It is said, 
‘Can you trust the Russian govern 
ment?’ I suppose in Moscow they say, 
‘Can you trust Chamberlain?’... 1 
cannot understand these refinements of 
diplomacy and delay.” The Soviel Gov¬ 
ernment felt itself to be in a strong 
bargaining position and was determined 
to act entirely in accordance with its 
own interests. 

On May 26 London submitted to the 
Soviet Government revised proposals 



MOLOTOV BECOMES FOREIGN 
MINISTER 

Premier Suita announces that Vyachcslaff 
M. Molotov, President of the Couheil of 
People's Commissars' has boon appointed 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs 10 succeed 
Maxim Litvinov, 
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for a pact which this time provided for 
reciprocal obligations in the form of a 
mutual assistance treaty between Brit¬ 
ain, Fiance, and the Soviet Union. This 
offer failed to gain a favorable recep¬ 
tion in Moscow for two reasons. The 
Soviet Union wished the pact to include 
a guarantee of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Finland, and to 1 his the British Gov¬ 
ernment would not agree. The matlei 
was complicated by the fact that these 
three stales had expressed themselves 
as willing to accept guarantees from 
Russia. They were distrustful of the ‘ 
Soviet Union and also feared that any 
departure from neutrality would pro¬ 
voke a German war. The May 26 pro¬ 
posal also had the disadvantage of being 
offered subject to consultations within 
the framework of the League of Nations. 
'Phis would have entailed considerable 
delay. Since the League had been vir¬ 
tually forgotten during the diplomatic 
moves of the previous few months, 
British concern to act within its pro¬ 
cedure at this point only increased 
Soviet suspicions against Chamberlain. 
On May 31, Molotov, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Litvinov as Commissar for For¬ 
eign Affairs, publicly hinted that the 
pact, which appeared on the surface to 
be “a step forward” on Britain’s part 
toward cooperation with the Soviet 
Union, might be “fictitious.” Further 
negotiations in June led to a deadlock. 

Meanwhile the Soviet Union had been 
carrying on secret ncgotialions with 
Germany, On August 20 a trade agree¬ 
ment between Germany and Russia had 
been concluded. A German-Soviet Non¬ 
aggression Pact was announced on Au-, 
gust 21 and formally signed by Ribben- 
Irop and Molotov on August 23. It 
provided that each of the two contract¬ 
ing parties should refrain from any ag¬ 
gressive act against the other and that 
if either were attacked by a third power, 
the other signatory would in no way 
support that power. The pact also in¬ 
cluded a provision binding the Soviet 
Union not to join the Anglo-French 
coalition. 
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It was not clsar from the declared 
terms of this Nonaggression Pact to 
what extent the Reich could count on 
the Soviet’s active support in the event 
of war. But it was entirely clear that 
Soviet support was lost to Britain and 
France. The pact thwarted the develop¬ 
ment of an Anglo-French Peace Front 
at its final and most crucial stage. The 
military balance of power on the con¬ 
tinent was now more than ever weighted 
in favor of the Axis. Hitler was freed of 
the traditional German dread of a major 
war on two fronts. Announcement of the 
pact marked the opening of an historic 
ten day period of world-wide suspense 
and of strenuous diplomatic activity. 

Breakdown of European Diplomacy 

s soon as the German-Soviet pact 
was made known, there were sur¬ 
mises in Berlin that Poland could no 
longer count on British backing. To 
dispel this impression, Chamberlain 
sent a message to Hitler on August 22, 
clearly slating Britain’s determination 
to stand by her pledge to Poland. The 
message also expressed the willingness 
of the Chamberlain government to 
discuss the problems at issue. In addi¬ 
tion, the note suggested that Germany 
and Poland negotiate between them¬ 
selves their problems regarding treat¬ 
ment of minorities. A similar message 
was sent to Hitler by Daladier a few 
days later, reaffirming the determination 
of France to stand by Poland and at the 
same lime offering to cooperate in bring¬ 
ing about a direct settlement between 
Waisaw and Berlin. 

In his answer to Chamberlain on Au¬ 
gust 23, Hitler defined Danzig and the 
Corridor as interests which Germany 
could not renounce. He blamed Britain 
for having made a mutual assistance 
pact with Poland which had encouraged 
the Poles to unloose “a wave of un¬ 
speakable terror” against the Germans 
inhabiting that country. Warning that 
he did not intend to accept the current 
state of affairs passively, Hitler seemed 
to be dosing the cjoor to further peace¬ 



THE SOVIET-NAZI NONAGGKESSION 
PACT 

On August 23, 19 39 the world was astonished 
to learn that a Soviet-German nonaggreasion 
pact had been signed. Here is Molotov sign¬ 
ing the pact as von Ribbentrop and Stalin 
look on. 

Wide World 

ful discussion. Yet, two days later, on 
his own initiative, Hitler told the Brit¬ 
ish ambassador to Berlin that he desired 
a prompt settlement of the Polish dis¬ 
pute and that, once this was achieved, 
he wished to establish friendly relations 
with Britain through an alliance with 
her. 

Britain’s reply was received in Berlin 
on August 28. The British message sug¬ 
gested that direct discussions be under¬ 
taken between Germany and Poland, 
that the settlement arrived at be secured 
by an international guarantee, and that, 
after this, negotiations for a “wider and 
more complete understanding between 
Great Britain and Germany” could 
begin. 

Although the correspondence between 
Hitler and the democracies during Au¬ 
gust gave hopes of a peaceful settlement, 
other concurrent events were increas¬ 
ing tension between Poland and Ger¬ 
many, and otherwise suggesting the 
approach of war. On August 22 the 
French Government had called up 
60,000 army reservists in a mobiliza¬ 
tion program which continued to ex¬ 
pand. The Chamberlain government 
was voted emergency powers by Parlia¬ 
ment. King Leopold III of Belgium 
issued an appeal for peace on August 
23 on behalf of the Oslo powers (Fin- 
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land, the Scandinavian and the Low 
Countries). On August 23-25 President 
Roosevelt addressed appeals for a peace¬ 
ful settlement to the King of Italy, the 
Chancellor of the Reich, and the Presi¬ 
dent of Poland. The French-1 talian 
border was closed on August 26, a day 
after Italy called up half a million re¬ 
servists. lly August 27 Germany had 
introduced focal rationing and other 
measures of a wartime nature, and on 
August-28 she dosed the German-Polish 
frontier. German mobilization was 
virtually complete by August 29. On 
that clay a strong German military force 
entered Slovakia, exposing Poland to 
potential invasion along an extended 
front. In her turn, Poland ordered total 
mobilization on August 30. The Su¬ 
preme Soviet, after a delay which ap¬ 
parently worried Hitler, ratified the 
German-Soviet Nonaggression Pact on 
August 31. 

The relatively hopeful correspond¬ 
ence between Hitler and Chamberlain 
was still going on. O11 August 29 Hitler 
replied to Chamberlain, seeming to ac¬ 
cept in principle the British proposal 
for direct Gemmn-Folish negotiations. 
But his acceptance of the British plan 
was given on condition that Warsaw 
send a plenipotentiary envoy to Berlin 
the very next day—a demand which was 
difficult if not impossible to fulfill. 
Further, von Ribbentrop informed the 



GERMANY INVADES POLAND 
German cavalry trooiia onlor I.odz, Potafid, 
on September 9 , H39, as bystander* render 
the Nazi salute. 

Wide Wot Id Photo 


British ambassador on the night of Au¬ 
gust 30-31 that Germany had prepared 
a sixteen-point program for settlement 
of the Polish question. But, he added 
since no Polish emissary had arrived as 
demanded, it was now “too late.” It is 
now known that for some unexplained 
reason the German message had not 
reached Warsaw. 

The following evening, von Ribben- 
irop received Lipski, the Polish ambas¬ 
sador. Lipski told him that Poland was 
favorably considering the British pro- 
posal for direct negotiation with Ger¬ 
many, but that he himself was not 
empowered to negotiate for an im¬ 
mediate settlement. Lipski tried that 
same evening to report developments to 
his government, only to find that com¬ 
munications with Poland had been cut 
by the German Government. 

At 5 a.m. the following morning, 
September 1, German land and air 
forces invaded Poland without warning. 
This ended Hitler’s brief attempt—or 
pretense—at peaceful negotiations. Hit¬ 
ler informed the Reichstag on Septem¬ 
ber x that Polish troops had attacked 
Germany and that he had been forced 
to take tip arms in defense of the Reich. 
Germany would not call on Italy for 
aid, he added. 

That evening London warned Berlin 
that unless it received assurances that 
Germany was suspending operations in 
Poland and was prepared to withdraw, 
it would fulfill its obligations to Poland. 
France took the same stand. No Ger¬ 
man assurances were given. The in¬ 
vasion of Foland continued. 

Mussolini made a last-minute effort 
to mediate on August 31, proposing an 
international conference. On September 
2 he offered to act as intermediary, in¬ 
forming Hitler of his belief that such 
a conference was still possible. Hitler 
did not reject the idea In principle. But 
he wished to know whether the British 
and French demands for his evacuation 
of Poland were final. Affirmative replies 
from London and Paris seemed to end 
Hitler’s interest in the Italian proposal. 
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GERMAN ADVANCE IN POLAND 

At. Hiller's forces marched toward Warsaw, villages were reduced to shapeless heaps of 
nibble. Tile Luftwaffe, Germany’s air force, rained desolation upon the countryside, laying 
open the way for mechanised troops to move without opposition. 


At 9 a.m., September 3, as the Ger¬ 
man invasion of Poland continued, the 
British ambassador at Berlin delivered 
his government’s ultimatum, which re¬ 
quired that satisfactory guarantee of 
German withdrawal from Poland be re¬ 
ceived within two hours or Great Brit¬ 
ain would be forced to declare war. 


On September 3, 1939, after expira¬ 
tion of the ultimatum, the British Prime 
Minister broadcast to the Empire the 
announcement that Britain was at war 
with Germany. The same evening, Dala- 
dier announced, also by radio, that 
France was at war with Germany. World 
War II had begun. 
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CHAPTER 40 


WORLD WAR II: 

THE EUROPEAN THEATER 


orld war II started on Sep¬ 
tember i, 1939, when German 
armies invaded Poland. (The 
world more commonly considers Sep¬ 
tember 3 its beginning; on the latter 
date England and France declared war 
on Germany.) 

The Germans knew even before they 
embarked on war that the western 
powers would be unable to make effec¬ 
tive opposition for the time being. Be¬ 
cause there was no need of strong forces 
on the western front, Germany assem¬ 
bled 73 of her r 18 divisions for the 
Polish campaign. Of these some thirty- 
five took active part in the invasion. 
Germany gambled on winning control 
of Poland before late autumn rains could 
bog down her heavily armored motor¬ 
ized units and before France and Eng¬ 
land could take the offensive. 

The attack was so sudden that only 
500,000 of Poland’s 2,780,000 troops 
were equipped and in the field in time 
to meet the invader. The strongest of 
the Polish forces, comprising about 
twelve divisions, were rushed to Posen 
on the frontier closest to Berlin. The 
Polish strategists considered this the 
logical point for an invasion. Instead, 
the Germans attacked the flanks, by¬ 
passing the Posen army. 

The German air forces won mastery 
of the air literally overnight. Twenty- 
four hours after the invasion started, 
most of Poland’s 1,000 planes, many of 
them antiquated, had been surprised 
and destroyed on the ground. The coun¬ 
try’s hangars, airfields, ammunition 
dumps, and aviation plants were quickly 
made useless. Some individual Polish 
planes continued a token resistance and 
a few even attacked Berlin. 


Once unopposed in the air, the Ger¬ 
man planes turned to strategic bombing 
of nerve centers: the railway bridges, 
radio and power stations, lines of com¬ 
munication and transportation. Step by 
step, in close coordination with the ad¬ 
vance of her Panzer and mechanized 
divisions, Germany’s air force broke up 
every effort of Poland’s soldiers to con¬ 
solidate for an effective stand. 

Some stubborn but hopeless gestures 
of defiance were 'made. At the port of 
Gdynia, opposition continued until Sep¬ 
tember r8, and at Hela until October 
1. The fortress of Przemysl held up a 
German army for several days, and, 
near by, Polish forces actually took 
several thousand German prisoners on 
September 15. But even this resistance 
soon ended. 

The German aim throughout the cam¬ 
paign was to destroy the Polish Army 
as quickly as possible. This had been 
practically done within eight days of 
the first onslaught. Within the following 
ten days the remnants of the army sur¬ 
rendered. Warsaw was surrounded and 
was asked to surrender September 16. 
Its garrison refused and only capitu¬ 
lated on September 27 after three- 
fourths of the city’s buildings were in 
ruins, its water system and power sta¬ 
tions destroyed, and the surviving popu¬ 
lation threatened with starvation. The 
Poles, still resisting, lost hope when 
Russia invaded the country from the 
east on September 17. To the outside 
world, Russia has explained this move 
as important to her security, since large 
numbers of Ukrainians and White Rus¬ 
sians inhabited eastern Poland. 

Hitler announced that the entire cam¬ 
paign had cost Germany fewer than 
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THE “ATHENIA" IS SUNK 

Within n few hour 1 ) alter the dccl.ua)ion of 
w.u on September 3, 1919, a (teim.in fault- 
in.il me totpetfood the linei “Athem.t” which 
was liouml from Tlelfast to Monlic.il with 
over a thousand passennei s All hut 112 
were picked up b> ships which huined to 
the aul of the quicken \essel. 

xx,ooo dead. Poland’s entire army- 
under-arms was either killed, wounded, 
or captured. Since the Polish Army had 
been rated the fifth strongest in Europe, 
such complete collapse in less than three 
weeks stunned the wotld. 

A partition of the country followed. 
The area east of the Bug River was 
taken by the Soviet Union. Posen, Po- 
morze, and much of northern Poland 
were incorporated into Germany. The 
l emainder was organized as the General 
Government of Poland, under Nazi rule. 

The Western Front: “Sitzkrieg” 

rance and Britain were far from 
prepared to pursue an offensive 
war when they declared war against 
Germany on September 3. The best they 
could do for Poland was to start a 
blockade of Germany. They began 
mobilizing their man power and indus¬ 
trial production, ferried an English force 
of 422,000 across the Channel, and 
hastily started strengthening the 
Franco-Belgian frontier defenses from 
the sea to the mighty Maginot Line. The 
static nature of the western front during 
the fall and winter of 1939-40 led to 
its caricature as “the Phony War” and 
“the Sitzkrieg.” The Blitzkrieg methods 
used by the Germans in Poland had 
demonstrated the need for a thorough 
revision of Allied tactics as well as a 
vast increase in planes and mechanized 
equipment before the Allies would be 
ready to press the attack. 


The President of the United States 
proclaimed her continuing neutrality 
but peisuadcd the Congress to repeal 
the embargo on war materials that was 
part of the neutrality acts of 1935 and 
1937. On November 3, 1939, the Con¬ 
gress amended the neutrality laws to 
permit shipment of arms on a cash-and- 
cany basis. England and France could 
now obtain war materials in the United 
Slates, whereas Germany was precluded 
from obtaining them by the blockade. 
Meanwhile Germany strengthened the 
Siegfried Line and started submarine 
warfare against English shipping. 

The Russo-Finniah War 
nr, soviet union’s occupation of 
eastern Poland to prevent its fall¬ 
ing into German hands was the first in 



DANZIG FALLS 

For six days the Polish garrison of the fort 
of Webtei piano on the outskirts of Danzig 
held out against constant land and sea as¬ 
sault. They were finally forced to sui render 
to save what was left of the gallant band. 
Here German soldlois hoist the Nazi flag 
over the battered fort. 
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a series of moves she took to forestall 
possible German or other attacks from 
the west. 

On the eastern shores of the Baltic 
Sea, the Soviet Union obtained naval 
and air bases through treaties signed 
during September and October, 1939, 
with the small states of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. 

Finland, however, refused to grant 
Soviet requests, which were for a naval 
base and some small but strategic terri¬ 
tories, including the Peninsula of 
Hangoe in the Gulf of Finland, Viipuri, 
and the Karelian Isthmus. The Soviet 
Union also asked for Finnish lands on 
the Arctic coast which she considered 
to be perilously near her port of Mur¬ 
mansk. In exchange she offered some 
2,000 square miles of territory along 
the Russo-Finnish frontier of economic 
but no militaiy value. 

Finland steadily refused the proposal, 
and negotiations broke off. The Soviets 
denounced their nonaggression pacL, and 
on November 30 launched an attack. 

The Finns were greatly outnum¬ 
bered, their army totaling about 300,- 
000. They had but too planes and 200 
pieces of artillery to defend a 1,000- 
mile frontier. During the winter the 
frozen lakes and rivers served as high¬ 
ways for the Soviets, who threw about 
sixteen divisions into the campaign. On 
the other hand, the Finns’ new-found 
nationhood (Finland was part of Russia 
until the end of World War I) and their 
familiarity with acute cold and with 
their native terrain, gave them certain 
advantages. Their army leader, Field 
Marshal Baron Carl Gustav Manner- 
heim, was a capable strategist. The 
Mannerheim Line—fortifications built 
across the Karelian Isthmus—and some 
positions further north were up to date 
and strong. The Finns also were in¬ 
spired by the belief that England and 
France would aid them promptly. This 
was attempted, some supplies reaching 
Finland not long after hostilities started. 
However, although western opinion 
favored Finland, the Western Allies 



A NEW BOUNDARY IS SET UP 

Finland was foiced to cede the port of Viborg 
and the peninsula of Hangoe to Russia .is 
the price of her defeat Here Russian and 
Finnish soldieis face each other across the 
barbed wire of the new boundary on Hangoe 


feared that aiding her substantially 
might lead the Soviet Union to a full 
military alliance with Germany. 

Fighting in Karelia and the south 
generally was static, with the Soviets 
unable to breach Finnish positions 
along the Leningrad-Viipuri railway. In 
the bitterly cold, trackless forests to the 
north, when spearheads advancing west 
toward Norway threatened to cut Fin¬ 
land in two, Finnish ski troops fighting 
with guerrilla tactics annihilated the 
163 rd and 44th Soviet divisions. On the 
coast facing the Arctic Ocean, the Soviet 
goal was the iailway connecting Finland 
and Sweden, a supply route which they 
failed to capture. 

The initial success of the Finns was 
due partly to their own qualities and 
partly to the difficult weather and ter¬ 
rain. But it was also attributed to 
serious weaknesses in the Russian 
Army’s equipment and leadership. After 
General Semion Timoshenko became 
commander of the Soviet forces in 
Karelia, during January, 1940, these 
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deficiencies were largely overcome. An 
ovex powering offensive in the south was 
carefully prepared. On February i the 
Soviet attack began. Behind a slowly 
advancing artillery barrage, tanks ad¬ 
vanced, drawing armored sledges loaded 
with infantry. Ten days later, thirteen 
Soviet divisions on a fifteen-mile front 
broke through the Finnish defenses and 
made rapid inroads. Peace was signed on 
March 12, 1940. 

The struggle had cost Finland about 
22 per cent of her military force in killed 
and wounded. Of the one million Soviet 
troops employed, casualty figures vary 
from 70 to 2 s per cent. The peace terms 
were severe but indicated the limited 
aims of the Soviet Union. The Isthmus 
of Karelia, the city of Viipuri, the entire 
shore of Lake Ladoga, and additional 
territory along the Soviet Finnish fron¬ 
tier further north were ceded to the 
Soviet Union. She also obtained a lease 
on Hangoe for a military, air, and naval 
base, and free transit rights across 
northern Finland to Norway. 

Invasion of Denmark and Norway 

fter Poland came a simultaneous 
attack on Denmark and Norway. 
German strategists hoped to hasten the 
end of the war by a scries of quick, easy 
Blitzkrieg invasions which might so 
strengthen Germany’s hand that France 
and England would withdraw from the 
fight. 

As in the case of Poland, Denmark 
was invaded without warning by an 
o\er whelming, excellently equipped 
force. On April 9,1940, German troops 
with armored and moloiizcd units en¬ 
tered Danish territory. Denmark’s King 
Christian quickly recognized that re¬ 
sistance was futile, and his government 
signed under protest the terms by which 
Denmark became a German protec¬ 
torate. 

Confident that Denmark would not 
resist effectively, other German forces 
invaded seven Norwegian ports the same 
day (April 9). The carefully engineered 
surprise attack took full advantage of 


traitorous Nazi sympathizers with 
whose help mine fields were discon¬ 
nected, telephone communications cut, 
and false surrender orders circulated. 
Small forces (such as 250 men at 
Stavanger, between 2,000 and 3,000 at 
Bergen, 1,200 at Trondheim, and some 
2,500 at the northern ice-free me port 
of Narvik) sufficed to gain major foot¬ 
holds. 

Norwegian opposition came in the in¬ 
terior and at Oslo, where patriots recog¬ 
nized as spurious an order to offer no 
resistance. At Oslo, the guns of the 
fortress and a minelayer sank two Ger¬ 
man cruisers. The British Navy sank 
several ships being convoyed to rein¬ 
force the invaders. King Haakon refused 
a Gorman proposal that ho form a pro- 
German government under the premier¬ 
ship of Major Vidkun Quisling, and the 
struggle continued sporadically for a 
time with aid from poorly equipped 
British and French forces. These Allied 
units were evacuated May 1 and 3 ex¬ 
cept in the area of Narvik, from which 
the German invaders were driven by 
May 27. But just as the Allies seemed 
in sight of victory in this area, the 
urgent need for men on the western 
front obliged their evacuation on June 
10, and the British were forced to yield 
Norway to the Germans. 

Control of Denmark and Norway 
provided Germany with submarine and 
cruiser bases within 300 miles of Eng¬ 
land. These bases were also much closer 
than German bases to the North 
Atlantic sea lanes which were the Brit¬ 
ish supply lines from the United States 
and Canada. The occupation of Norway 
and Denmark protected Germany from 
a flank attack while she was engaged 
with her projected invasion of France 
and the Netherlands. Economically 
these lands provided her with much- 
needed dairy products and fish, and with 
iron ore, at the same time cutting these 
supplies off from England. And, of 
course, the Allied evacuation at a crucial 
moment was a great blow to British 
prestige. 
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Invasion of the Low Countries 
\v\ ithout waiting for the comple- 
w tion of her Norwegian conquest, 
Germany launched simultaneous at¬ 
tacks on western Europe, advancing 
against the Netherlands and Belgium 
on May 10, 1940. 

Massing of German troops near the 
frontiers served as a warning to these 
countries, and the invader found 
650,000 Belgians and 400,000 Dutch 
under arms. Having failed to turn away 
the Nazi juggernaut by maintaining 
strict neutrality, the two small nations 
pinned their hopes on strong modem 
defenses along their German borders 
and on the obstacle presented by their 
innumerable easily flooded waterways. 

Allied military experts expected the 
Germans to follow the strategy of 1914 
and push through to the Channel so 
as to outflank French defenses. In¬ 
stead, the Nazi leaders handled the 
Netherlands invasion as an isolated op¬ 
eration intended to protect Germany’s 
right flank and expose Belgium to at¬ 
tack from the north. Flooding opera¬ 
tions only slightly retarded the German 
advance, for the invaders were well 
equipped with inflatable rubber boats. 

Air attacks were coordinated with 
the advances of the ground forces. Ger¬ 
man bombers quickly destroyed Dutch 
planes and ground installations, care¬ 
fully leaving airfield runways intact. 
Parachute troops seized the airfields at 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam, and impor¬ 
tant bridges. Much aid was given to 
the invaders by native Nazi sympathiz¬ 
ers and by regular German troops which 
had been hiding in German merchant 
ships anchored in Dutch harbors. Re¬ 
sistance forces were able to hold out 
for some time at the Hague airport 
and caused heavy German losses. But 
with resistance only a matter of time, 
the royal family escaped to England 
and set up a government-in-exile. The 
Dutch armies surrendered May 15. The 
entire center of Rotterdam was des¬ 
troyed by a bombing raid shortly after 
the surrender had been signed. 


Germany’s primary object in attack¬ 
ing Belgium was to prevent native and 
Allied forces there from interfering with 
the main German thrust against France. 
During the night of May 9-10 German 
troops crossed Dutch Limburg into Bel¬ 
gium. Within twenty-four hours, they 
had captured the famed fort of Eben 
Emael at the junction of the Meuse and 
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THE RAF COUNTERATTACKS IN 
THE LOWLANDS 

Waalhaven Airfield was one of the first Ger¬ 
man objecti\es in Holland, and here the 
Nazis attempted to consolidate their positions 
while Dutch artillery and the RAF launched 
an attack which prevented effective German 
use of the field for some time. 


the Albert Canal. The Belgian Army, 
supported by French tank divisions, 
fought delaying actions as the enemy 
advanced. 

The Allied resistance in Belgium was. 
greatly handicapped by confused 
throngs of refugees blocking the roads 
and by spies, traitors, and parachute 
troops who destroyed communications 
and spread panic and false reports. The 
Luftwaffe, after quickly gaining air mas¬ 
tery, strafed Allied troops without 
opposition. Continual aerial reconnais¬ 
sance gave the German Army full In¬ 
formation on Allied movements, while 
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the Allies had scarcely any planes for 
such liaison work. 

The Attack on France 

n may io, 1940, the Allied armies 
had 91 French, 10 British, and 22 
Belgian divisions to defend lhe French 
frontier from Sedan to the Channel. 
From Sedan eastward 1o Switzerland ex¬ 
tended the strong Maginot Line, man¬ 
ned by 24 French divisions. 

Contrary to Allied forecasts, the main 
German break-through came via Lux¬ 
emburg toward Sedan and the French 
positions on the Meuse River. Spear¬ 
headed by mechanized and Panzer divi¬ 
sions, the Germans had crossed Luxem¬ 
burg and reached the Ardennes Forest 
by sundown of the day the assault be¬ 
gan (May xo). By May 12-13, the Ger¬ 
mans and Allies were fighting along the 
main French line of defense where the 
Maginot Line joined the weaker forti¬ 
fications of the Franco-Bclgian border. 

Thanks largely to highly trained 
spies and parachutists, to air mastery, 
and to the rapid destruction of com¬ 
munications, the Germans gained a 
fifty-mile breach through the French 
lines in three days (by May 15). Afler 
the fixed French defenses were over¬ 
come, the Germans raced on, using the 
fluid, mobile operations first tried in 
Poland, by-passing strong points, over¬ 
running northern France against feeble 
opposition. 

When General Gamelin ordered a 
counterattack on May 15, adequate 
forces were not available. The mecha¬ 
nized division under Charles de Gaulle 
was pitifully inadequate. The Germans 
advanced tq St. Quentin and the Somme 
by May 19. Two days later their para¬ 
chutists and light troops seized Amiens 
and Arras. Their heavy troops reached 
the Channel at Abbeville and shortly 
aftetward isolated the Allied troops in 
Belgium from France. 

‘'Cutting throUgh this salient Was the 
one forlorn hope left to the Allies. Gen¬ 
eral Maxime Weygand, who had re¬ 
placed Gamelin as French Comman¬ 


der-in-Chicf, attempted this move. 
Severe fighting followed, but when the 
British were forced to withdraw north¬ 
ward on May 24, the counterattack 
was doomed. Since the Allied and Bel¬ 
gian troops in Belgium were thus cut 
off from supplies and retreat, the Bel¬ 
gian King Leopold and his army of 
about 300,000 men surrendered (May 
28). During the next few days French 
and British tanks and mobile artillery 
fought to delay the German advance 
while the trapped troops retreated to 
the beaches around Dunkirk. The Al¬ 
lied air forces, hardly seen in action up 
to this time, gathered in full strength 
and gave an efficient cover for the evacu¬ 
ation. The British Navy provided sur¬ 
face protection. During the period from 
May 27 to June 3 hundreds of private 
craft and small naval units from Eng¬ 
land evacuated 224,000 British and 
112,000 French troops to English shores. 
Although most of the highly trained 
troops were saved, their valuable equip¬ 
ment was abandoned. From Dunkirk 
on, the British felt unable to help hard- 
pressed France, for they feared an in¬ 
vasion of their own land. 

The Fall of France 
fter Dunkirk, only 55 French di¬ 
visions remained to hold back the 
140 of the German invader. General 
Weygand made plans for a defense in 
depth, but the invader did not give 
France lime to reorganize adequately. 
The Germans attacked on June 5. Out¬ 
flanking Weygand’s new defenses, they 
reached deep into Normandy by June 
13. By that time other German forces 
were attacking the Maginot Line from 
the rear. The French Government es¬ 
caped from Paris four days before that 
capital was occupied (June 14). Meet¬ 
ing in Bordeaux, the French Cabinet 
considered fighting on from the colonies 
but on June 16 decided instead to ask 
for an armistice. Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pdtain succeeded Reynaud as Prettier. 
On June 22 an armistice was concluded 
by France with Germany at Compifegne 
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THE EVACUATION OF DUNKIRK 

In one of the most amazing: military operations of all tune, the trapped British Expeditionaiy 
Foices m France weie evacuated from the beaches of Dunkirk by a flotilla of small boats 
which massed the Channel to their lcscue The British soldiers waded out to ijieet the boats 
which transported 330,000 men to safety. 


in the railway carriage where Marshal 
Foch had dictated terms to the Ger¬ 
mans in World War I. The next day an 
armistice was signed with Italy, who 
had declared war on June io. This "stab 
in the back” was delivered when Italy 
was suie that France was doomed in 
the hope of sharing in the spoils. 

The atmislice provided for German 
occupation of the northern half of 
France, extending to the southern Swiss 
border, and all the Atlantic coast. It 
further provided for the liquidation of 
all French military forces, including 
the fleet, which was to be called home 
to French ports and immobilized. The 
armistice brought no permanent solu¬ 
tion to France. As the war went on, 
Germany brought increasing pressure 
on the Vichy government of P6tain and 
Laval to cooperate more wholeheartedly 
against England. 

The British feared the Axis would 
seize the French fighting ships if they 
were returned to their home ports; ac¬ 
cordingly, they were immobilized by the 
British Navy in North African and 
other colonial ports. 

A French resistance movement under 
Charles de Gaulle set up its headquart¬ 
ers in London. Within France, under¬ 
ground efforts against the Nazis de¬ 
veloped and helped the British and 
later the Americans. But on the whole, 
from June 25, 1940, until joined by 
Russia in June, 1941, and the United 
Slates in December of that year, Great 
Britain faced the Axis alone. 


' The Battle of Britain 

ollowing the fall of France, the 
German leaders confidently pre¬ 
pared to invade England. They built 
plane bases in captured areas near the 
Channel and accumulated a vast 
number of boats to transport and sup¬ 
ply their fighting force. This prepara¬ 
tion gave Britain a breathing space, 
which enabled her to improve anti-air¬ 
craft defenses, lay mines, and barricade 
the beaches. The German air attacks 
began early in August with the object 
of gaining the full air mastery which 
her invasion tactics demanded. The 
ensuing struggle for control of the air 
over England and the Channel is known, 
as the Battle of Britain. 

During the first stage of this air duel, 
German dive bombers focused on 
crippling the south coast’s ports and air¬ 
fields, bombing Portsmouth, which is 
England’s chief naval base, Portland, 
and Southampton. Next, inland airfields 
and airplane factories were attacked in 
daylight. After that, major daytime at¬ 
tacks were directed on London and the 
main industrial cities. For the three 
weeks beginning October 6, Messer- 
schmitts equipped as fighter bombers 
bombed London and other large cities 
indiscriminately from a height of 
30,000 feet. In spite of the very serious 
damage inflicted, the Royal Air Force 
was not liquidated, and it became ob¬ 
vious to Geimany that no invasion 
could be undertaken. Referring to the 
RAF, Prime Minister Churchill ex- 
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claimed in Parliament, “Never in the 
field of human conflict was so much 
owed by so many to so few.” A total of 
nearly 2,400 German planes had been 
shot down, 185 in a single day on Sep¬ 
tember 15. The RAF remained strong, 
with only 375 of its pilots killed over 
England. 

By mid-October the RAF had retali¬ 
ated by bombing 125 German industrial 
cities as well as shipping facilities in 
every main port from Emden to Brest. 
The success of the RAF was due di¬ 
rectly to its dispersal on small fields, 
and to a highly developed system of 
listening devices which enabled its 
pilots to stay on the ground until the 
last minute before the- take-off. 

Abandoning plans for an invasion, 
the Germans began a war of attrition. 
German’s long-range heavy bombers 
were employed in night attacks against 
British industries, while submarine at¬ 
tacks on Allied shipping increased. No 
satisfactory defense had been devised 
as yet against night bombing. Coventry, 
a war materials production center of 
250,000 inhabitants, was virtually 
wiped out by a hail of 450 tons of 
bombs on the night of November 14-15. 
Further night attacks in the industrial 
midlands during the following six 


weeks proved more damaging than the 
previous daylight raids, at less cost to 
the Germans. Birmingham, London, 
and other cities were raided repeatedly. 
The Luftwaffe turned to the industrial 
north during December, seriously 
damaging Sheffield and Manchester, 
while continuing to bomb the British 
capital. The night raids kept increas¬ 
ing in tempo and intensity until a cli¬ 
max was reached in April, 1941 Prac¬ 
tically all major industrial and port 
cities in the country suffered heavily; 
Plymouth was almost completely de¬ 
stroyed. Ironically, the last heavy raid 
on London (May 10) was the first to 
damage the Parliament buildings and 
Westminster Abbey. 

Although civilian casualties were 
enormous—amounting to 42,719 killed 
and 49,840 wounded during the period 
from August, 1940, to June, 1941—the 
British people showed no signs of falter¬ 
ing. 

As the German assaults declined, Bri¬ 
tish bombers increased the tempo of 
their attacks on such German targets as 
Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, Kiel, and 
the Ruhr industries. War plants in Turin 
and Milan also were bombed from Eng¬ 
lish bases. In late May and June, 1941, 
the Luftwaffe began withdrawing gradu¬ 



ally from western 
Europe, apparently 
to concentrate on the 
Nazi attack on the 


Soviet Union. 


Atlantic Supply Routes 




HE UNITED 

states, consid¬ 


ering the strengthen¬ 


ing of British supply 
routes essential to 


her own security, 
gave Britain early in 
1941 the Axis ships 
which had been ira- 


DESOLATION IN COVENTRY 
In one of the roost wanton assaults oE the war, the Geiman 
Luftwaffe-hombed the English cathedral town of Coventry indis¬ 
criminately for <1 whole night, destroying the fourteenth-century 
Cathedral and reducing much of the rest of the town to rubble, 


mobilized in Ameri¬ 
can ports. Britain 
was relieved by the 
United States of 
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many of her Pacific shipping problems. 
With permission from Danish authori¬ 
ties, American troops occupied Green¬ 
land (April 9, 1941) and Iceland (July 
7, 1941). American patrols took over 
from England the protection of convoys 
as far east as Iceland. On November 17, 
1941, the last provisions of the Neutral¬ 
ity Act were repealed, and American 
ships undei arms could now carry sup¬ 
plies to the Allies. American destroyers 
were fired on, and the Reuben James 
was sunk by U-boats west of Iceland 
during the fall of 1941. Meanwhile, 
Germany’s concentration on the Soviet 
Union led to a gradual decrease of 
U-boat warfare in the Atlantic. Because 
of this and the increasing skill of 
American and British air and surface 
patrols, losses in supplies during Atlan¬ 
tic transit fell sharply. 

War in the Desert 

nn mediterranean seemed likely to 
become an Axis lake in June, 1940, 
when Italy entered the war and France 
fell. The British Navy was forced to 
keep one eye on the French fleet and 
at the same time face Italian air, naval, 
and land forces which menaced Egypt 
and the Suez Canal. Malta was per¬ 
sistently attacked by Axis planes; so 
likely was the fall of this key fortress on 
the Mediterranean seaway to Suez from 
England, that the British began ship¬ 
ping many of the supplies so urgently 
needed by their forces in Egypt by the 
long route around the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

At that time Italy had some 200,000 
troops in Libya and 170,000 in Italian 
East Africa (Ethiopia, Eritrea, Italian 
Somaliland). British forces comprised 
only 20,000 men and were very weak in 
war materiel. 

The Italians took some key points on 
the Libya-Egypt frontier and in the 
Sudan, and the British were forced to 
evacuate British Somaliland. Marshal 
Graziani began moving troops from the 
Tunisian border to the Egyptian bor¬ 
der. But no substantial fighting took 


place until September, 1940, when 
Marshal Graziani advanced from Libya, 
making deep inroads into Egypt toward 
Alexandria with armored cars, light 
tanks, and mobile infantry. The British, 
led by General Sir Archibald Wavell, 
counterattacked on December 9 at Sidi 
Barrani. They rapidly drove the Italians 
back 500 miles, captured 133,000 
prisoners, and took the towns of Bar- 
dia, Tobruk, and Bengazi. 

In December, 1940, the Luftwaffe had 
moved into Sicily, from whose bases it 
was able to harass British shipping. 
Well protected from the air, German 
armored units were ferried over to 
Italian North Africa. Once again ‘the 
British retreated into Egypt with only 
Tobruk, provisioned from the sea, able 
to hold off the Axis attack. 

Meanwhile Britain strengthened her 
forces in the Sudan, and in January, 
1941, a general attack on Italian East 
Africa was launched. After bitter fight¬ 
ing at Keren, the British pressed on, 
and on April 8 Massawa capitulated. 
During December and Januaiy a Bri¬ 
tish army under General Cunningham 
had pushed into Somaliland, and on 
February 25 took Mogadiscio, the capi¬ 
tal. It then pushed on to Ethiopia, and 
by April s Addis Ababa surrendered, 
and Emperor Haile Selassie reentered 
his capital. By June 27 all organized 
Italian resistance in this area was at an 
end. 

War in the Balkans 

Ermany turned to the Balkans af¬ 
ter the fall of France, with the im¬ 
mediate aim perhaps of attacking 
Britain’s life lines in the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. Hungary and Rumania 
joined the Axis in November, 1940, and 
Germany was pressing Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria to follow suit. 

Mussolini, meantime, was impatient 
for rewards for having entered the war. 
As yet he had not received any French 
territory or colonies from Hitler. Italy, 
embarking on a venture of her own, gave 
Greece an ultimatum on October 28, 
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1940, demanding that she accept mili¬ 
tary occupation by Italian troops. Two 
and a half hours after Italy had de¬ 
livered the ultimatum, her troops in¬ 
vaded Greece from Albania. Following 
Blitzkrieg tradition, air attacks were 
made immediately against Greek cities 
and military targets. 

The Italians soon found that their 
150,000 troops in Albania were neither 
trained nor equipped to carry a light¬ 
ning war across difficult mountains. By 
November 18 the Greeks were able to 
launch a full-scale counterattack, in¬ 
vading Albania. Severe winter weather 
slowed down operations on both sides. 
RAF flyers, using Greek bases, bombed 
Albania and Italian Adriatic ports but 
could not stem the tide of men and sup¬ 
plies arriving in Albania. The Italian 
army there finally reached over 500,000 
men. In spite of this very superior force, 
a full-scale Italian offensive, launched 
in March, 1941-, failed after a week of 
fighting had resulted in 30,000 casual¬ 
ties. The Albanian front was stalemated. 
But Greece was confronted in the spring 
of 1941 with the threat of a German 
invasion through Bulgaria, which had 
joined the Axis in March, 1941. 

Germany’s Balkan campaign was 
immediately successful. Yugoslavia’s 
Regent, Prince Paul, capitulated to 
Hitler on March 25, but was driven 
from power two days later. The new 
government under King Peter decided 
to resist the approaching Germans, 
whose mechanized armies poured into 
Yugoslavia from Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Hungary. The Germans soon cut 
the Yugoslav Army into isolated seg¬ 
ments, and it was forced to surrender 
on April 17. Resistance by guerrilla 
bands continued in the mountains under 
the leadership of Mihailovilch. 

The Germans advanced south, made 
a junction with the Italian troops, in 
Albania, and soon penetrated the more 
vital Greek defenses. By the last days 
of April, 1941, the 250,000 Greeks on 
the Albanian front were doomed, the 


British, Australian, and New Zealand 
expeditionary force was being evacu¬ 
ated, and the Greek King George had 
fled with his government to join Yugo¬ 
slavia’s King Peter in Egypt. All of 
Greece was in Axis hands except Crete. 

The island of Crete was a valuable 
steppingstone for a German thrust to¬ 
ward the Near East. Ten days of fierce 
fighting look the island from British 
and Greek control in history’s first vic¬ 
tory of air-borne troops over superior 
land and sea forces. Over half the Brit¬ 
ish force was evacuated safely, but at 
the terrific cost of 13,000 men, and 
15,000 of the Greek defenders left 
stranded. » 

With Crete secure, the Germans be¬ 
gan infiltration into Syria, which was 
held by the French Vichy regime of 
Petain. Fearing that Petain might be 
forced into giving Syria’s airfields and 
military control to his Nazi overlord, 
the British and Free French struck 
first. By July 12 the opposition by Vichy 
garrisons ended with the Free French 
and British in control. Germany had 
meantime decided against further ad¬ 
vances in the eastern Mediterranean 
and was embarked on an all-out attack 
on the Soviet Union. 

The Drive to the East 

sing the tactics which were by now 
only too familiar, Germany at¬ 
tacked the Soviet Union on June 22, 
1941. Hitler gave no official warning, 
but the assault did not surprise the Sovi¬ 
ets. The economic pact between the 
two nations (1939) had not worked 
smoothly. The Soviet Union’s acquisi¬ 
tion of Bessarabia and of Baltic bases 
had revealed her distrust of German 
intentions toward herself. From the 
Nazi viewpoint, it revealed a menacing 
attitude toward Germany. Having 
preached against communism persist¬ 
ently, Germany had cause to fear the 
rapidly growing industrial Communist 
state at her back door. The Soviet Union 
had strongly protested the invasion of 
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the Balkans, had made a nonaggression 
pact with Japan, and was busily improv¬ 
ing her military machine. Hitler aimed 
at crippling Soviet war industries and 
seizing the Ukraine’s rich wheatfields, 
and the metal ores in the Ukraine and 
Urals. He also saw the Soviet Army as a 
potential labor force. With such vast 
resources in German hands, the Nazis’ 
New Order could safely expand in spite 
of British blockades and American pro¬ 
duction. 

Hitler expected a quick victory. The 
attack was launched simultaneously 
along the Soviet border from East Prus¬ 
sia to the Black Sea, and was preceded 
by intense bombardment of Soviet air¬ 
fields and communications. The forces 
facing one another each totaled from 
two to two and a half million men, those 
of Germany including Rumanian, Fin¬ 
nish, and Hungarian satellite armies. 



RUSSIA AND BRITAIN BECOME 
ALLIES 

On July 9, 1941 a Soviet mission arrived in 
London to discuss common action to be taken 
against Germany. In this picture the Soviet 
Ambassador to the Comt of St. James, I. M. 
Maisky, is seen with General Golikov and 
Rear Admiral Kharlamov as they arrived. 
Four days later a mutual assistance pact was 
signed in Moscow. 

Germany had a total of about 8,ooo 
planes, the Soviet Union 7,000. The 
14,500 tanks of the 
Soviet Union were 
distributed evenly 
along the front in 
battalions, while 
Germany’s 12,500 
were organized in 
divisions coordi¬ 
nated with motorized 
infantry into full 
Panzer armies, a 
plan which proved 
highly effective. 

The German 
armies moved to¬ 
ward three main 
goals: two manufac¬ 
turing centers (Len¬ 
ingrad and Moscow) 
and a great agricul¬ 
tural and industrial 
region (the Ukraine), 
three centers of So¬ 
viet war potential. 
The invading forces 
advanced rapidly. 
Neutral experts fore¬ 
saw a quick collapse 
of the Soviet forces. 
Only after the Ger- 



THE EXTENT OF GERMAN PENETRATION 
INTO RUSSIA 

On this map of eastern Europe, the broken line indicates the peak 
of Axis occupation of tho Soviet Union. After the battle of Staijn- 
grnd, in February of 1943, the Russians began the slow push which 
drove the Germans back into Berlin. 

© Wise Sf Co, 
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mans reached the Stalin Line of de¬ 
fenses behind the Dnieper River during 
July did they meet the bulk of the So¬ 
viet armies, The Stalin Line, reaching 
from Polotsk and Vitebsk in the north 
to Korosten and Zhitomir in the south, 
consisted of a deep bell of “hedgehog” 
defenses and localities protected and 
fortified from all sides. 

Fierce battles along the central, or 
Moscow, front so slowed the advance of 
the German infantry that the Nazi High 
Command shifted its attention to the 
flanks. On the north, they had encircled 
Leningrad by September 8. Although 
isolated, the city held out stubbornly, 
tying down large German forces in a 
long siege costly to both sides. 

On the southern flank, the Germans 
overran the western Ukraine with com¬ 
parative ease. By August 25 they held 
the entire western bank of the Dnieper, 
German occupation of this area deprived 
the Soviet Union of one-fifth of her cul- 



THE DESERT POX REVIEWS HIS 
TROOPS 

Field Marshal Ki win Rommel made his fiist 
reputation in the Battle of France, and sub¬ 
sequently in Aijiea during early 1942 almost 
succeeded m driving a wedge to the Suez 
Canal before General Sir Bernard Mont¬ 
gomery was able to stop him. 


tivated lands and 60 per cent of her 
iron ore. In September, Kiev fell, the 
Nazis claiming 675,000 prisoners. The 
following month, the most important 
areas in the industrial Donets basin 
were captured, the Ctimean peninsula 
had been isolated, and the defendeis 
weie driven fiom Odessa. By October 
20, 1941, the first phase of the struggle 
ended with the Germans dominant in 
the south and in a semicircle before 
Moscow. Marshal Zhukov became com¬ 
mander of the Soviet forces on the Mos¬ 
cow front; Timoshenko took command 
in the south. 

On November 16, Hitler launched an 
assault against Moscow which he de¬ 
scribed as the deathblow to the Soviet 
Union. The Germans threw 33 infantry, 
13 tank, and 5 motorized divisions into 
an effort to encircle the Soviet capital. 
A defense unprecedented in violence, 
with all available civilians as well as 
troops manning improvised barricades, 
stemmed the German tide by December 
5, and the Soviet armies began a coun¬ 
terattack. Failure to win the Battle of 
Moscow doomed Hitler’s hopes of a 
quick conquest. 

The Soviet-German fighting in the 
first six months had cost both sides 
heavily. The Germans probably under¬ 
stated their loss as 162,000 killed and 
some 600,000 wounded and missing. 
They claimed to have taken 3,800,000 
prisoners. Stalin admitted a loss of 
350,000 killed, 378,000 missing, and 
more than 1,000,000 wounded. 

Offensives in Libya 

he heat stalemated both the Brit¬ 
ish and Axis armies in North 
Africa through the summer of 1941. 
British advances were hampered by 
British efforts to supply the Soviet 
Union, and by the slowness of the supply' 
rout? around Africa to Egypt. American 
supplies were not as yet reaching this 
front in sizable quantities. The Axis 
forces, on the other hand, continued to 
receive reinforcements and supplies 
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through Italy. They were now led by 
one of their best tank tacticians, Gen¬ 
eral Erwin Rommel, who had at his 
disposal two German tank divisions and 
one German infantry division,- the 
famous Afrika Corps. 

The British started a major advance 
in November. From then until January, 
1942, the opponents shifted back and 
forth across the Libyan wasteland. The 
British position was weakened by the 
withdrawal of Australian troops, re¬ 
called to help check Japan’s advance in 
the South Pacific. 

By January 30 Rommel had forced 
his way into Bengazi. The Axis power 
was momentarily spent, and both sides 
consolidated their positions. In May, 
1942, the “Desert Fox,” as the British 
soldiers nicknamed Rommel, struck 
eastward again. The loss of 230 tanks 
in a single ambush forced the British to 
yield Tobruk. Rommel continued his 
drive until the British rallied at El 
Alamein, only 60 miles from the Nile 
and the last defensible position before 
Alexandria. At El Alamein the two 
forces battled for three months. In Au¬ 
gust General Sir Bernard Montgomery 
took command of the British Eighth 
Army. In addition, American assistance 
in the way of tanks and air support was 
beginning to make itself felt. 

By mid-October, 1942, Montgomery 
had won air superiority, permitting him 
to launch a major offensive. By Novem¬ 
ber s Rommel’s Panzers were in full le- 
treat. £tep by step they retired to Tu¬ 
nisia, where they established themselves 
firmly in February, 1943. Tunisia was 
the last Axis stronghold in Africa, for 
by then the Allies, including the Ameri¬ 
cans, had occupied French North Africa. 

The Battle of the Atlantic 

azx submarines carried their at¬ 
tacks on Allied shipping to the 
eastern coast of North America during 
the months following the entry of the 
United States into the war. Germany 
and Italy had declared war against her 
on December u, 1941, immediately 



ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE IN 
THE ATLANTIC 

Coast Guardsmen on the deck of the U.S. 
Coast Guard Cutter "Spencer” watch the 
explosion of a depth charge which blasted a 
Nazi U-Boat's hope of breaking into the 
center of a convoy. The depth charge 
brought the submarine to the surface where 
it was engaged by Coast Guardsmen. Ships 
of the convoy may be seen in the background. 

U. S. Coast Guard 

following Pearl Harbor. The undersea 
offensive was directed against lend-lease 
supplies on their way to Russia, Eng¬ 
land, and Africa. The U-boal fleet in¬ 
cluded many modern ships able to cruise 
12,000 miles and reach a 20-knot sur¬ 
face speed. Their Atlantic coast raids 
were highly successful during 1942, ac¬ 
counting for 477 ships by September 
28, but the application of the convoy 
system to coastal shipping gradually 
turned the tide. 

Convoys to Russia by way of the 
fastest route, through Norwegian and 
Arctic waters to Murmansk and Arch¬ 
angel, were highly vulnerable to attack 
by U-boats and land-based German 
planes. About 25 per cent of all ships 
using this route in 1942 were sunk. The 
alternative and much longer routes were 
through the Persian Gulf and across the 
Pacific to Siberia. 

During 1943 the battle of the Atlantic 
supply routes was won by the Allies, 
thanks to a phenomenal increase in 
America’s production of cargo ships, to 
intensive air and surface patrol tactics, 
and to superior electronic and other de¬ 
vices used by the patrols. Of the total 
of 500 Axis submarines destroyed from 
the war’s start to mid-1944, at least 
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200 were sunk in the year 1943—a 
number believed approximately equal to 
Germany’s production for the same 
period. 

The Eastern Front 

ROM early December, 1941, fa¬ 
tigue, cold, and the difficulties of 
supply across the Soviet Union’s 
scorched earth limited the Germans on 
the whole to the task of holding what 
territory they had already gained. On 
December 6 Zhukov threw his offenses 
into an attack on the central front. The 
Nazis, driven back, created a line of 
“hedgehog” defenses to be held during 
the winter. Hitler personally assumed 
supreme command of the German ar¬ 
mies in the East, relieving von Brau- 
chitsch. 

In the Ukraine the Germans were 
pinned down by small, bitter counter¬ 
attacks but meanwhile succeeded in ex¬ 
ploiting the region’s important re¬ 
sources to some degree. Soviet efforts to 
relieve Leningrad were likewise meet¬ 
ing with small success. 

During the first few months of 1942 
the Soviet troops isolated on the Crimea 



NON-COMBATANTS EVACUATE 
STALINGRAD 

Despite a siege of three months of the most 
appalling fighting, the Soviets held Stalingrad 
against every attempt of the Germans to 
force their positions. Three-quarters of the 
<aty was smashed by the Luftwaffe and 
thousands of civilians were hilled before the 
tide turned. Here two women cross a devas¬ 
tated square on their way out of the city, 


Peninsula were gradually hemmed in 
until they held only the stronghold of 
Sevastopol. The civilian population of 
the city was evacuated, and a desperate 
resistance by the garrison of 125,000 
Russian troops began. Relief assaults 
from the outside failed, and after an in¬ 
cessant bombardment lasting twenty- 
five days, the city-fortress fell on July x, 
1942. 

The Soviet Union continued to lack 
adequate supplies. True, some supplies 
were arriving via Murmansk. Aid had 
been promised a year before at the At¬ 
lantic Conference; a roundabout but 
safe supply route from the west through 
Iran started functioning in August, 
1941; England and the Soviet Union 
had signed a 20-year military alliance 
in May, 1942; and in June a lend-lease 
agreement had been made with the 
United States. Yet the bulk of supplies 
in use at the front still came from native 
factories. 

Without waiting for the fall of Sevas¬ 
topol, the German armies launched a 
major offensive at the end of June, 1942, 
which aimed to split the forces of Zhu¬ 
kov from those of Timoshenko, and to 
capture Voronezh. 

The German drive advanced toward 
Voronezh on the Don River, while Ger¬ 
man forces to the south attacked the 
lower Don and Donets area. The Don 
loop was captured after heavy fighting. 
Still other German forces reached the 
Caucasian foothills, capturing the Mai¬ 
kop oil field and reaching east to 
threaten the Grozny oil field, producer 
of 25 per cent of Russia’s oil supply. 
Reinforced by crack troops, the German 
attack on this vital point was pressed, 
but without success in seizing it or in 
cutting the supply route from Iran. 

The Germans now proceeded against 
Stalingrad. This city, which commanded 
the Volga, was of utmost importance as 
the Soviet Union’s greatest producer of 
tanks and heavy machinery. German 
plahes bombed Stalingrad, after which 
troops advanced, with a lank force su¬ 
perior to that of the Soviet defenders. 
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By September 12 a strong defense belt 
20 to 30 miles deep had been crossed 
and Germans were reaching the Volga. 

For two months, intense and bloody 
fighting raged in Stalingrad. Already in 
ruins, it continued to be dive-bombed 
and hammered by artillery. Hand-to- 
hand fighting cost each side some 6,000 
casualties a day. Meager supplies 
reached the defenders from across the 
Volga by night. Assaults from outside 
failed to break the German encircle¬ 
ment. At first the Germans tried to re¬ 
duce the city by bombing and bombard¬ 
ment alone; then, as the defenders did 
not give in, they renewed their costly 
land assaults. 

Stalingrad occupied a major share of 
German attention during the early fall. 
On November 22, 1942, two weeks af¬ 
ter the Allies surprised the Axis by 
landing in French North Africa, Zhukov 
launched a giant counteroffensive. It 
had as its first objective the surround¬ 
ing of the German forces at Stalingrad. 
By the end of the month this had virtu¬ 
ally been carried through. Geiman ef¬ 
forts to relieve their beleaguered troops 
failed. The German commander, Gen¬ 
eral von Paulus, surrendered on Janu¬ 
ary, 31, 1943. The struggle at Stalin¬ 
grad was Germany’s first major defeat 
in the war. It is rated by some authori¬ 
ties as the most decisive engagement of 
the entire war. 

In the meantime the Red Army made 
two thrusts into the Ukraine. These im¬ 
periled the Germans in the Caucasus 
region, who fell back to a narrow area on 
the Taman Peninsula. Rostov was re¬ 
taken February 14. By the middle of 
March, Soviet columns had advanced 
to within fifty miles of Smolensk, where 
they were held until spring thaw and 
exhaustion brought an end to the cam¬ 
paign. The winter’s fighting had re¬ 
gained 185,000 square miles, almost all 
the territory lost during Germany’s 
1942 summer offensive. Soviet spokes¬ 
men claimed that during the campaign 
850,000 Nazi soldiers had been killed 
and 343,500 captured. 


The spring brought an uneasy lull, 
broken by sharp local actions. Then, 
on July 5,1943, the German High Com¬ 
mand launched a carefully planned ma¬ 
jor assault west of Kursk, from Orel to 
Belgorod. In spite of its 17 tank and 17 
infantry divisions, the assault collapsed 
in eleven days, with heavy losses sus¬ 
tained—the first time that a full-scale 
Nazi attack had failed. It was immedi¬ 
ately followed by the strongest Soviet 
offensive yet undertaken, directed 
against Orel, which was captured from 
the Germans early in August. Another 
Soviet attack in the meantime forced 
the Germans out of Belgorod, and Smo¬ 
lensk was retaken on September 25, 

The Landing in North Africa 

he first major participation of the 
United States in the European war 
was the invasion of French North Af¬ 
rica on November 8, 1942. British and 
French forces shared in the attack. 

This great landing operation involved 
sending 500 transport and supply ships, 
protected by 350 naval vessels, across 
thousands of miles of submarine-in¬ 
fested ocean without their being de¬ 
tected. The attack had been thoroughly 
prepared from all angles. General Henri 
GIraud had been smuggled out of France 
to lead the French armies for the Allies. 
The American General Mark Clark had 
visited Algeria secretly beforehand and 
conferred with local anti-Vichy leaders. 

Three initial landings were made: 
near Algiers, at Oran, and in Morocco. 
At Algiers the local French military 
leaders were for the Allies and sur¬ 
rendered the same day. At Oran the 
American troops under General Clark 
met severe fighting for two days. 

In Morocco the governor remained 
loyal to Vichy. American troops under 
General George Patton, a force which 
had been shipped direct from the United 
States, and their French allies, met stiff 
resistance at Casablanca. Germany re¬ 
sponded to news of the invasion by oc¬ 
cupying all of Vichy France. Ad¬ 
miral Francois Darlan, head of Vichy’s 
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armed forces, who happened to be in 
Algiers, ordered French troops in Africa 
to cease opposition to the Allies. Ameri¬ 
can casualties in the landings were 300 
killed and 1650 wounded and missing. 

As Dakar surrendered separately 
without a struggle, the one area in Af¬ 
rica still under Axis control was Tunisia. 
American, French, and British troops 
closed in on that area from the east and 
the west. With Rommel and von Arnim 
still receiving strong reinforcements and 
supplies through Italy, the Tunisian 
fight was not easy. Only in March, 1943, 
did the Axis forces begin to weaken. Uni¬ 
fication of the Anglo-American com¬ 
mand under General Alexander, im¬ 
proved supply lines, and the continued 
growth of Allied air power led to suc¬ 
cessful offensives culminating in Allied 
victory the second week of May. With 
the Axis driven from Africa, the Medi¬ 
terranean was safe for Allied shipping 
for the first time since 1940. 

Invasion of Sicily 

t the Casablanca Conference in 
January, 1943, Roosevelt and 
Churchill had announced terms of “un- 


THE CONFERENCE AT CASABLANCA 

While at Casablanca, President Roosevelt 
gave a dinner party tor the Sultan of Mo¬ 
rocco. Seated here are the Sultan, President 
Roosevelt, and Pume Minister Churchill. 
Keystone View Co, 


conditional surrender” to the Axis. 
They had also decided to invade Sicily 
and Italy before attacking the continent 
from the west. 

The invasion of Sicily was introduced 
by air raids from Africa on the airfields 
and ports of Sicily, southern Italy, and 
Naples. Fighting planes from Malta and 
Tunisia caused a steady attrition of the 
Luftwaffe in Sicily. On the night of 
July 9, Allied paratroopers landed in 
Sicily. In spite of serious losses, they 
seized airfields and neutralized coast 
defenses. Next day a mass landing was 
carried out from some 2,500 troop and 
supply ships. The British force, includ¬ 
ing a Canadian division, landed on the 
east coast south of Syracuse. American 
troops under General Patton landed on 
the southern coast near Gela. Within 
two days, 80,000 men and 300 tanks 
were ashore. Italian resistance was gen¬ 
erally halfhearted and soon collapsed, 
leaving the Germans fighting stubbornly 
in the northeast portion of the island. 
American troops occupied Palermo late 
in July. On August 17 the Allies fought 
their way into Messina, following the 
German evacuation across the straits to 
Italy. The cost of the Sicilian campaign 
was 21,600 Allied casualties, against 
30,000 Axis killed and wounded and 
134,000 prisoners. 

Air Offensive Against Germany 
ritain attached increasing im¬ 
portance to air attacks against 
German industries. The transfer of most 
German aircraft to the Soviet front in 
the spring and summer of 1941 left the 
British relatively free to step up night 
bombings against the Reich. 

By the early spring of 1942 German 
west coast ports and the Ruhr indus¬ 
trial region were being struck by raids 
in which as many as 300 planes partici¬ 
pated. A new phase of concentrated at¬ 
tacks began in March, 1942, when Lue- 
beck, important German port for the 
shipment of men and supplies to the 
Russian front, was seriously crippled. 
A month later the port and industrial 
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city of Rostock was almost wiped out, 
and in May, 1942,1,100 planes dropped 
3,000 tons of bombs on Cologne within 
the space of an hour and a half. Bad 
weather and losses of 3 to 5 per cent of 
the participating planes limited the fre¬ 
quency of the raids. During the summer 
an increasing number of the bombers 
were 4-motored planes carrying 8-ton 
bomb loads. Two-ton bombs and, after 
September, 4-ton block-busters were 
used. 

Soon after the entry of the United 
States into the war, American bomber 
bases were organized in Britain: The 
United States Eighth Strategic Air 
Force conducted its first all-American 
bomber raid on August 17,1942, strik¬ 
ing Rouen in daylight. Two months 
later, 1x5 heavy American bombers 
demonstrated skill in precision-bombing 
on a raid over Lille. 

Allied bombing raids during the r942- 
43 winter made Germany’s submarines 
a major target. American daylight 
bombers focused on U-boat bases in 
Brittany and on submarine construc¬ 
tion and repair shops near Bremen. Brit¬ 
ish night bombers continued their of¬ 
fensive against German industry and the 
Nazi capital. One of the more memor¬ 
able of the daylight raids was on Ber¬ 
lin, staged on January 30, when the 
Nazis were celebrating the anniversary 
of their rise to power. 

On May 16,1943,19 heavy bombers 
blasted two dams in the Ruhr, flooding 
a large area and eliminating for some 
time an important source of electric 
power. In spite of the weight of the as¬ 
sault, the bombings cut the Ruhr war 
industry production by only a third, 
and at a heavy cost: for example, in 
night bombing during June, 1943, the 
British alone lost more than 300 big 
planes and 3,000 trained airmen. The 
night bombings continued, nevertheless. 
Perhaps the most spectacular success 
achieved was in a series of eight raids in 
ten days on Hamburg, beginning July 
24. The 10,000 tons of bombs dropped 
crippled that city's industrial and ship¬ 


ping activities for many months. But in 
spite of the damage Germany was able 
to continue production of war materiel. 

American air attacks continued to in¬ 
crease in power. Raids involving 200 
Fortresses and Liberators at a time were 
the usual pattern by the late spring of 
1943. One result was that more and more 
Luftwaffe units were diverted from the 
eastern front to meet the western enemy. 
A dramatic American achievement was 
a low-level daylight raid by 173 Liber¬ 
ators striking the Ploesti oil fields of 
Rumania from African bases. 

Air targets were carefully picked by 
economic as well as military experts to 
reduce production of Axis weapons most 
menacing to the Allies at the moment, 
and to create bottlenecks in strategic 
materials. Month by month the effi¬ 
ciency of air power was convincingly 
proved—even though supplies could 
not be prevented from reaching the Ger¬ 
man fronts and there was as yet no in¬ 
dication of a loss of civilian morale in 
Germany. 

Invasion of Italy 

he loss of Tunisia and Sicily to the 
Allies in the summer of 1943 led to 
the dismissal of Mussolini on July 25, 
1943. General Badoglio became head of 
the Italian Government and began to 
negotiate for a surrender. An armistice 
was signed by his regime on September 
3, the day an Allied army under General 
Montgomery landed on the Italian 
mainland. The armistice turned over 
Italy’s bases to the Allies and pledged 
the disarming of Italian troops. These' 
promises were difficult for Italy to ful¬ 
fill, however, since Germany quickly es- 1 
tablished control over most of Italy and 
rushed troops to defend the chief land-! 
ing points along the coasts. 

Montgomery’s troops crossed from 
Sicily and gained control of the Cal¬ 
abrian toe of the Italian boot within a 
week. Taranto, in the boot’s instep, fell 
early in September, and the ports of 
Bari and Brindisi on the Adriatic were 
quickly captured. . 
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American and British troops under 
General Mark Clark landed south of 
Naples at Salerno Bay on September g, 
against heavy German fire. For a week, 
counterattacks were fought off. Strength¬ 
ened by the arrival of Montgomery’s 
army, the Allies moved slowly forward, 
capturing the city of Naples on Oc¬ 
tober x. 

The Allies were disappointed in the 
net results of Italy’s capitulation. The 
German armies under Marshal Kes- 
selring were much stronger and fought 
on more stubbornly than anticipated. 
Allied gains were slow and costly. 
Rugged mountain ranges and narrow 
coastal plains, easily defended by small 
forces, prevented any spectacular push 
forward. The most important of many 
comparable actions was the intense 
fight to clear the passes leading from the 
coast to Rome by the Cassino road. 



THE BOMBING OP OASSINO 

Taken from a U S Army Air Forces recon¬ 
naissance plane a tew minutes after the last 
wave of bombers had turned away from the 
record-breaking aerial assault on Cassino, 
Italy, this partial view through the smoke 
shows that _little remains intact on this 
historic mountain site. 

U, S. Amy Air Forces 

To guard this approach to the Italian 
capital, the Germans had built- the Gus¬ 
tav Line, comprising mountain forti¬ 
fications six miles deep. Through De¬ 
cember, 1943, and January, 1944, the 


battle for the road continued. An am¬ 
phibious landing of 40,000 men at the 
Anzio beaches behind the German lines 
to the north of the Cassino area 
strengthened the Allies’ Cassino position 
by forcing a diversion of German troops. 
The Germans, who continued to receive 
reinforcements, were so strong at both 
Anzio and Cassino that the Allies were 
virtually stalemated. 

As the fight for the Cassino road 
dragged on, the Allies felt forced to de¬ 
stroy the famous monastery on Mount 
Cassino which was the German strong¬ 
hold. They shattered Cassino itself, 
but the Germans still held out. Finally 
Cassino fell (May 18), with Polish, 
French, and British troops sharing the 
victory with the Americans. The Ger¬ 
mans were able to withdraw most of 
their remaining forces. They withdrew 
through Rome and moved north toward 
Florence, and on June 4 Allied soldiers 
took possession of the Italian capital. 

Soviet Gains in 1944 

N the northern Soviet area, the 
Germans were forced to evacuate 
Novgorod (January, 1944), and a new 
Soviet offensive opened up rail contact 
with Leningrad for the first time since 
1941. The entire length of the Moscow- 
Leningrad railway was soon in Soviet 
hands. 

Meanwhile, other Red armies in the 
south drove the Germans across the 
border into Rumania and Poland. Dur¬ 
ing February the Soviet encircled and 
liquidated ten German divisions in the 
Korsun district. The Nazis were driven 
from vital Ukrainian centers the loss of 
which deprived them of valuable iron, 
copper, coal, and manganese mines. 

The Germans remaining in the south¬ 
ern Ukraine were cut off by these ad¬ 
vances from all supply and escape routes 
except those into Rumania. To secure 
these communications, the Germans oc¬ 
cupied Hungary on March 19, where 
they set up a firmly pro-Axis govern¬ 
ment to replace the Regent, Admiral 
Horthy. 
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Armies under Zhukov and Konev 
were advancing through Rumania by 
the end of March. Sweeping progress 
in the northern Ukraine led to the cap¬ 
ture of Odessa on April io. The Ger¬ 
man invader was now cleared from the 
Ukraine and from half of Bessarabia. 
There remained only the Crimea. 
Bloody battles on that peninsula pushed 
the Nazis back to Sevastopol, which re¬ 
sisted stubbornly but finally fell in May. 
On the Orel salient, gigantic tank and 
plane battles in July and August consti¬ 
tuted the heaviest fighting the Nazis had 
met with anywhere in the war. 

Aid from Britain and the United 
States was beginning to have a decisive 
influence on the eastern front. Vast lend- 
lease supplies were now arriving in 
Russia. By January, 1944, a total of 
7,800 planes, 170,000 tons of explosives, 
and 4,700 tanks and tank destroyers 
had reached the Soviet Union from the 
United Stales. Axis destruction of such 
materiel in transit had dropped from 
more than 10 per cent to an insignificant 
loss. Thanks partly to such Allied aid, 
the Soviet Union at last won air mastery 
over its fronts. 

Air War, 1943-44 

r ;E aixies constantly stepped up their 
air attack on Germany and Ger¬ 
man-held countries. To meet the grow¬ 
ing threat to their cities and industries, 
the Germans began mass production of 
fighter planes at the expense of other 
types. They dispersed' their industries 
and hid targets with smoke screens. New- 
air tactics were devised: rocket guns 
mounted on interceptor planes; a 
Radar-type instrument that located 
hidden planes and guided their destruc¬ 
tion by ground guns; parachute flares 
that exposed night fliers to the anti¬ 
aircraft gunners. Jet and rocket planes 
were created to intercept the fast Thun¬ 
derbolts, Lightnings, and Mustangs that 
were by now protecting the Allied bomb¬ 
ing missions. 

On their part the Allies were sending 
pathfinder planes ahead to light up 


target areas for their bombers by drop¬ 
ping flares. They developed instruments 
for aiming bombs in darkness. Arma¬ 
ment of bombers was made heavier to 
withstand flak. And still, with all the 



WINTER IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC) 

On October 6, 1942 the United States signed 
a protocol providing lor the delivery of war 
mate'riel to the Soviet Union. The bulk of 
supplies had to be carried over the northern 
route to Munnansk and Archangel, where 
apart from the menace of Nazi submarines, 
weather waa a constant hazard. 

Allied air improvements, German in-.’ 
dustry was not knocked out. The Ger¬ 
man people, like the British during the 
air war over Britain, could take it, and 
supplies continued to reach the front. 

The air war levied increasingly heavy 
toll on Germany at considerable expense 
to the Allied air forces. In a series of 
three raids on Berlin in the 1943 sum¬ 
mer, 125 big bombers were lost. The 
daylight crippling of a ball-bearing fac¬ 
tory at Schweinfurt in October, 1943, 
cost 60 American heavy bombers. Al¬ 
though by then the air skills and air 
equipment of the western Allies were 
excellent, the 30,000 tons of bombs 
dropped during the 1943-44 winter on 
Berlin damaged seriously only 29 of 
that city’s 103 chief military objectives. 

Preparing for a western invasion, the 
Allied bombers concentrated on weak¬ 
ening the Luftwaffe. The campaign 
opened in February, 1944, with fifteen 
major aircraft centers chosen as targets 
for the American and British flyers. 
The Germans made an all-out effort to 
defend these sites, but the Allies were 
able to eliminate 60 to 80 per cent of 
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Geimany’s fighter production. In this 
campaign, 640 German fightei planes, 
148 British planes, and 232 Ameiican 
planes were shot down. 

A year eailier, dropping 10,000 tons 
of bombs a month would have been a 
gieat achievement; in May, 1944, the 
monthly figure had reached 133,700 
tons In addition, in the first few months 
of the year, 2,600 Geiman planes were 
destioyed. As an example of the cost 
of this air war, the April loss was 537 
Allied bombers; that of May, 481. 

The air raids starting in May can be 
considered an integral part of die west¬ 
ern invasion. They thoroughly disrupted 
German rail traffic in a wide circle 
around the area of potential landings. 
One of the weakest points in the Ger¬ 
man war machine was its oil supply. 
Missions from Italian bases bombed re¬ 
fineries as far off as Ploesti, Rumania; 
from England, refineries of synthetic 
and other oils in Leipzig and elsewhere 
in Germany were raided. Even after the 
invasion forces landed in France, the 
air war on Axis oil plants went ahead 
until, in,July, 1944, Germany’s oil pro- 
ducti^finvas reduced 70 to 80 per cent. 

Western Front: D-Day 

reparations for D-Day (the code 
designation for the date of an in¬ 
vasion) had occupied the western Allies 


through the spring. The agreements 
leached at the Yalta Conference reas¬ 
sured the western Allies on the Soviet 
intention to persist with them in accept¬ 
ing only an unconditional surrender 
fiom the Axis The agreements also dis- 
couiaged the Nazi leadeis from placing 
hopes on discord arising between the 
Soviet Union and the two Anglo-Saxon 
nations. 

Vast supplies were accumulating in 
England, where secrecy was deemed so 
essential that communications with Eire 
were suspended and even diplomats 
could no longer send messages abroad 
uncensored. After a 24-hour delay due 
to unfavorable weather, General Dwight 
L. Eisenhower, in supreme command of 
the invasion, finally issued the order, 
“Let ’er rip I” 

The long-awaited landing came on 
June 6, 1944, between Cheibourg and 
the Oine River in Normandy. Air-borne 
divisions were the fust landed behind 
the coast about midnight and seized 
strategic points. Heavy bombers ham¬ 
mered the coast defenses, and mine 
sweepers cleared paths to the beaches 
as the armada approached the shore. 
Landings from the ships began shoitly 
after 6:30 a.m. They met an opposition 
which, although strong, was not as 
cosily as had been expected. 

Some seven divisions arrived in the 
ships, and three were 
dropped by planes. 
Within twenty-four 
hours, 90,000 men 
had reached French 
soil. The American 
leaders included 
Lieutenant General 
Call A. Spaatz, who 
shared with the Brit¬ 
ish the task of direct¬ 
ing the strategic air 
forces, and Lieuten¬ 
ant General Omar 
Bradley, command¬ 
ing the American 
First Army. The 
beachhhead was rea- 



D-DAY IN NORMANDY 

Protected from Nazi planes by barrage balloons, a Coast Guard 
tank landing ship transfers its cargo of mechanized fighting 
vehicles to the flat top of a "rhino” barge in the English Channel 
during the height of the invasion The “rhinos" slogged through 
the surf to unload on the beach. 

V. S, Coast Guard 
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sonably secure after two days of fight¬ 
ing. A week later, the Allies held a 60- 
mile strip of coast extending at some 
places 18 miles inland, and were slowly 
spreading their control. The Luftwaffe 
had been so weakened that it offered no 
serious opposition. 

The German armies in the west were 
under General von Rundstedl, with 
General Rommel as their field com¬ 
mander. The course of the invasion was 
affected in the next months by the fact 
that, early in July, General Guderian, 
Germany’s Chief of Staff, decided 
gradually to withdraw his armies from 
France in an effort to stem the Soviet 
advance in the east, which had already 
reached the Vistula. 

For more than a month after D-Day, 
the western Allies were contained within 
a small radius. Cherbourg was taken on 
July i, Caen July 9, St. Lo July 18. 
The cost of the invasion to July 20 in¬ 
cluded 11,000 Americans lulled and 
52,500 wounded; a total of 17,591 Allies 
had been killed. Meanwhile two new 
armies entered the field, the Canadian 
First Army and the American Third. 
Twenty to thirty thousand Allied troops 
were arriving daily in France. 

The Germans were still able to put 
up strong opposition during July and 
August. Against this resistance the 
Americans, Canadians, and British 
moved forward into Brittany, then in¬ 
land through the area between the Seine 
and Loire rivers, receiving cooperation 
from the French underground. As the 
Allies approached Paris, the police went 
on strike against the German occupa¬ 
tion authorities, and the unarmed popu¬ 
lace, together with some 50,000 armed 
members of the French Forces of the 
Interior (FFI), rose against the Nazi 
garrison. The German troops surren¬ 
dered (August 25, 1944) to the first 
invasion forces to reach the capital— 
an armored Free French division and 
some American troops. 

General Patton’s Third Army ad¬ 
vanced eastward from Chartres and 
Orleans late in August. Taking Sens and 
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. Troyes, it turned northeastward toward 
Metz. Other Allied armies drove the 
Germans from Rouen and other Seine 
cities. By September the Germans were 
in full flight toward the Reich and the 
Allies had advanced into Belgium, tak¬ 
ing Brussels and Antwerp. On August 
15 French and American troops of the 
American Seventh Army landed on the 
south coast of France, between Cannes 
and Toulon. Parachutists had preceded 
the landing to establish contact with 
the FFI, with the result that enemy- 
interference was relatively light. The 
Germans retreated up the Rheme Val¬ 
ley. By mid-September the Allied armies 
had established a continuous front from 
Belgium to Switzerland^, 

Battles for the German Border 

r ® Allied advance slowed down 
after September 15 because of a 
lack of ports able to supply the three 
million troops on the western front. 
Until September, when Cherbourg was 
restored to full use, the Normandy 
beachheads and their artificial ports 
were almost the only facilities for un¬ 
loading men and supplies. Le Havre was 
taken September 12; Brest, Boulogne, 
and Calais had fallen by October 1. 
But all these ports were too damaged 
for use. 

Antwerp, on the other hand, was in 
excellent shape, but useless because 
strong German forces held the Scheldt 
estuary. The urgent need for Antwerp’s 
faculties led to a bard-fought campaign 
against these German forces, and to an 
air-borne invasion of the Netherlands. 
During the fight for the estuary, the 
most costly amphibious operation of the 
European war was carried out when 
Canadians and British commandos 
landed on Walcheren Island. Antwerp 
was opened to Allied shipping on No¬ 
vember 9, 

General Patton’s attack on Metz was 
part of a vast offensive along the west¬ 
ern front launched in the middle of 
November, 1944. A few days after the 
drive started, French troops broke 
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through the Belfort Gap. They reached 
the Rhine on November 20. The Amer¬ 
ican Third Army reached the Saar, and 
by December 16 Allied Armies were at 
the pre-war German borders. 

V-Warfare 

he Germans had been unable to 
halt the Allies’ aerial offensive, or 
even to retaliate in kind. Instead they 
had turned to experimentation with se¬ 
cret weapons, which turned out to be 
V-i, a jet-propelled robot bomb, and 
V-2, a bomb making use of both jet and 
rocket propulsion. On June 15, 1944, 
the first V-x bombs were launched as 
a terror weapon against London. In the 
next eighty days, 2,300 of them struck 
that city. Many thousands of British 
houses were damaged. By early Sep¬ 
tember, methods to fight V-i had been 
devised, and the principal launching 



■. A V-2 ROCKET TAKES OFF • V 

: More terrible even than the V-l bomba which 
devastated England, were the V-2 supersonic 
rockets. No effective countermeasures had 
been discovered against theta by the time 
the war ended. 

j.:\; . Press Association, Inc, » 


sites had been destroyed by Allied 
bombers, or taken in the course of the 
invasion. In November another secret 
weapon was turned against England: 
the V-2 stratosphere rocket. No success¬ 
ful countermeasure to this faster-than- 
sound projectile had been worked out 
by April, 1945, when its use ceased. 

The scope of the Allied air attack on 
Germany reached record proportions in 
the last half of 1944. Daylight raids by 
1,000 bombers were common. On De¬ 
cember xi, for instance, a total of 2,190 
American heavy bombers raided the 
Reich. A single German city, Duisburg, 
was hit in one 24-hour period with 
10,000 tons of bombs, more than the 
entire 1940-41 air Blitz had showered 
on London. Priority targets were Ger¬ 
man synthetic oil plants and natural oil 
refineries, railways, and transportation 
facilities. Strategic bombers concen¬ 
trated on these targets, but continued 
pounding heavy industry in the Ruhr, 
Berlin, and north central Germany. 

Advance into Poland 

imuxtaneously with the western 
invasion of France, Red Army 
troops attacked Finland, which had been 
cut off from German support by the re¬ 
capture of Leningrad. The Soviet forces 
overran the Mannerheim Line and cap¬ 
tured Viipuri June 20,1944. The Finns 
were too weakened by their struggles to 
resist effectively, and the Red Army 
turned its attention to Poland. Vitebsk, 
Minsk, and Vilna fell during the first 
phase of the summer drive toward Po¬ 
land, East Prussia, and Germany. 

Before the end oi July, Soviet troops 
reached the suburbs of Warsaw. Inside 
that city, a Polish patriot army under 
General Bor, acting under orders from 
the Polish Government-in-Exile in Lon- 
dotf, rose in revolt against the German 
garrisons. But the Red Army failed to 
capture the eastern suburbs of Warsaw 
in time to aid the patriot forces. Except 
for supplies dropped by planes, no relief 
reached them, and on October 2 they 
surrendered to the Germans. 
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Southeast of Warsaw other Soviet of¬ 
fensives were progressing. Their forces 
had seized some 2,000 rich oil wells in 
Polish Galicia at the beginning of Au¬ 
gust. Along the Baltic, Soviet armies 
overran Estonia and mosL of Latvia and 
Lithuania. German counteroffensives 
slowed their advance, but by September 
events on other fronts forced the Ger¬ 
mans to evacuate the Baltic states. How¬ 
ever, small determined garrisons re¬ 
mained at some key points to hold out 
through the fall. 

Finland had requested peace terms 
from the Soviet Union as early as Feb¬ 
ruary, 1944. At that time the terms 
were considered unsatisfactory, and it 
was not until mid-August that she again 
made overtures toward peace. An ar¬ 
mistice was finally signed on September 
5. One of its stipulations was that Fin¬ 
land insure the withdrawal of all Ger¬ 
man troops from her territory. To fulfill 
this pledge, her forces fought the Ger¬ 
mans, who refused to evacuate until 
October 25, when they finally aban¬ 
doned Kirkener. Other provisions of the 
armistice included an indemnity of 
$300,000,000. On the other hand, her 
national independence was pledged by 
the Soviet Union, 

The Balkans Freed 

fter a lull the Rumanian front 
sprang to life late in August when 
Soviet armies opened an attack on the 
German lines. As the Red Army swept 
forward, King Michael of Rumania 
ousted his pro-Axis government, an¬ 
nounced cessation of fighting, and asked 
for an armistice. The month ended with 
the Soviets in Bucharest, in the Black 
Sea port of Constanza, and occupying 
the great Ploesti oil fields. In an ar¬ 
mistice signed September 12, i 944 > 
Rumania surrendered Bessarabia and 
Bukovina to the Soviet Union and prom¬ 
ised to help in the fight against Germany 
provided die received back the province 
of Transylvania. 

While Soviet and Rumanian troops 
fought for passes into Transylvania, 



RAISING THE SIEGE OF BASTOGNE 

C-47 transport planes fly over the battle zone 
with supplies for the encircled American 
troops who refused to surrender. Smoke 
rises from battered German tanks. 

Press Association, Inc. 

Other Soviet forces advanced along the 
Danube, reaching Yugoslavia on Sep¬ 
tember 6. Mopping-up operations were 
left to the Yugoslav Partisans. On the 
5 th, the Soviet Union declared war on 
Bulgaria because the Bulgarian Govern¬ 
ment had failed to cooperate with the 
Allies. The next day die Red armies 
overran the eastern half of the country 
and captured its capital, Sofia. Bulgaria 
finally signed an armistice on October 
28 with Great Britain, the United States, 
and the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Army had meanwhile 
turned its attention to Hungary. On 
October 15 the Hungarian Government 
asked for an armistice, but Nazi sym¬ 
pathizers and German troops seized con¬ 
trol. One Hungarian army surrendered, 
but the fight for control of Hungary was 
a long and bitter one. 

Germany was now being forced to 
withdraw her troops in Greece, the 
Aegean Islands, and southern Yugo¬ 
slavia to bolster her home forces. Ac¬ 
cordingly British troops were able to 
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effect a landing in Greece on September 
26, and by October 14 had entered 
Athens. 

jjfee Battle of the Bulge 

ust when the world believed Ger¬ 
many was collapsing, in the middle 
of December, 1944, twenty-four well- 
equipped and trained German divisions 
under von Rundstedt staged a heavy 
surprise assault on the American lines 
in the Ardennes Forest. The objectives 
were to isolate the British forces in Bel¬ 
gium and to seize Liege and Antwerp. 
If this could be done, the Allied advance 
into Germany would be retarded. 

The attack started under cover of 
cloudy weather on December r6. Nine 
days later the German forces had ad¬ 
vanced fifty miles into Allied territory 
and were threatening the Meuse. Heroic 
resistance by American units delayed 
the German advance. The American 
roist Air-borne Division was sur¬ 
rounded in Bastogne and held out 
against tremendous odds until it was 
relieved on December 26. One of the 
classic replies of the war was made by 
General McAuliffe, Commander of the 
ioisl, when he was asked to surrender, 
His answer was simply, “Nuts.” 

Allied forces were rushed to the 
Ardennes by the end of December in 
sufficient numbers to turn the tide for 
the Allies. During January a fierce 
struggle for the Bulge went on despite 
the slush, snow, and zero weather which 
hampered the fighting on both sides. 
Von Rundstedt used up the best German 
reserves of troops and planes in the 
Ardennes conflict but was gradually 
forced back into Germany. 

To divert American forces from the 
Bulge and allow von Rundstedt time to 
withdraw, the German armies in north¬ 
ern Alsace attacked on January 19, 
forcing the Americans to a temporary 
retreat. In Southern Alsace, the Allies 
were more successful. Colmar, the one 
remaining German foothold, was cap¬ 
tured by French troops at the beginning 
of February. 


Soviet Offensive in 1945 

ftTHE Soviet successes in 1944 were 
'tt' soundly backed by industrial pro¬ 
duction and lend-lease supplies. With¬ 
out substantial letup, the Red armies 
were able to push forward in January, 
1945, in a vast military action which 
involved four million Russians on a 
800-mfle front extending from the Bal¬ 
tic to Hungary. 

Warsaw and Krakow fell almost im¬ 
mediately. In quick order, East Prussia 
was practically isolated and Silesia 
threatened. By mid-February the Red 
Army’s assault had driven a deep wedge 
into Germany, by-passing such stub¬ 
bornly resisting centers as Breslau. 
Soviet armies in Hungary completed 
the conquest of Budapest during the 
same period. As the vast salient was 
strengthened, Gdynia and Danzig fell 
in March, and Koenigsberg in April, To 
the south, other Russian armies cut the 
last escape from Vienna on April 13. 

The Allies Cross tflelR^ine 

nnouncing a new offensive in 
February, General Eisenhower de¬ 
fined its objective as the destruction of 
the German armies west of the Rhine. 
Cologne fell during the first week of 
March after Allied bombings had re¬ 
duced the city to rubble. Most of the 
great bridges across the Rhine were de¬ 
stroyed by the retreating Germans. Bui 
the Americans saved the highly strategic 
bridge at Remagen near Bonn by neu¬ 
tralizing time bombs ten minutes before 
they were set to go off. Allied troops 
rushed across this bridge to form their 
first bridgehead on the eastern shore of 
the river. 

By the last week of March the west¬ 
ern Allies were facing some seventy 
weakened German divisions along the 
Rhine boundary from Switzerland to 
the sea. Allied plans called for a mass 
crossing of the river designed to encircle 
the Ruhr industrial district. Splendid 
engineering made possible the simul¬ 
taneous -crossing of some seven armies. 
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THE XJ. S. FIRST ARMY TAKES THE 
REMAGEN BRIDGE 

Veterans of the First Array captured the 
bridge at Remagen on the Rhine just ten 
minutes before demolition charges were due 
to go ofl Immediately, American troops 
started to pour across the bridge, to estab¬ 
lish a stand in Germany. 

Press Association, Inc 

The Americans alone built sixty-two 
bridges, including five for railway use. 
These activities were protected by 
smoke screens, and Allied air raids di¬ 
verted Luftwaffe opposition. 

Muenster, north of the Ruhr, was in 
British hands by the beginning of April, 
and Ameiican armies were swinging up 
from Cologne. Street-by-street fighting 
went on in Frankfurt-am-Main; by 
April 18, some 400,000 of its defenders 
had surrendered. Soon the entire Ruhr, 
Cologne, and Frankfurt region was in 
Allied hands. Without the industrial re¬ 
sources of the Ruhr and Rhineland, 
Germany could not continue fighting for 
long. 

The Allies moved on into Germany 
with relative speed. The Siegfried Line 
was stubbornly defended in the area of 
Karlsruhe, and conquering it proved 
costly to the French. Many centers re¬ 
sisted fiercely; Nuremberg held out un¬ 
til almost completely destroyed. -Re¬ 
sistance was lightest in the south, where 
the French quickly overran the area 
close to the Swiss border. 

By this time shortages in oil and other 
supplies forced the collapse of the Luft¬ 
waffe, In April an estimated 5,000 Ger¬ 
man planes were destroyed, the ma¬ 
jority on the ground. 


By the first of May, indications were 
that peace was neai. The Allied armies 
and the Red Army met on April 27 near 
Leipzig. On May r Munich fell, and 
the Red Army was mopping up Berlin. 
A British army by-passed Hamburg and 
raced on to Luebedc. 

The End in Italy 

rom Rome, the Allies had moved 
slowly northward during the sum¬ 
mer of 1944, seizing Florence early in 
August, 1944, and pushing on north 
from there. Some twenty-five German 
divisions which might otherwise have 
been diverted to other fronts, resisted 
the Allied advance stubbornly. During 
the winter of 1944-45 Mussolini headed 
a puppet regime in northern Italy which 
was closely controlled by Germany 
Marshal Graziani led the remnants of 
the Fascist forces which still were loyal 
to their Duce. 

The Allies launched a major offensive 
on April 9, 1945. Piogress was difficult 
at first, but as the Germans came to 
recognize that the war was lost their 
morale broke. Before the end of the 



THE FASCIST LEADERS HANG 
IN MILAN 

Crowds sw.irm about a filling station in 
Milan from which the bodies of Benito 
Mussolini, his rantiess, mid other fascists 
were liung after their execution near the 
town by Italian Partisans. 

Press A noctatfen, Inc, 
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month, Bologna and Genoa were cap¬ 
tured and the Allies were in control of 
the Po Valley as far north as Milan. 
Mussolini was summarily executed by 
Italian Partisans on April 28, at the 
village of Dongo on Lake Comb, after 
he had tried to escape across the Swiss 
border. Partisans took Venice; Turin 
fell to American troops. 



GERMANY SURRENDERS AT REIMS 

At 2:30 a,m.. May 7, 1945, Germany signed 
unconditional sunender terms in a little red 
sclioolhouse at Reims, France. This general 
view of the surrender shows representatives 
of the victors and vanquished seated around 
the conference table. 

Press Association, Inc. 

In the Trieste area, contact was made 
by the British with Marshal Tito in 
Yugoslavia. American troops from Italy 
made a junction with Americans from 
western front armies in the Tirol. Then, 
on May 2, unconditional surrender was 
accepted by Colonel General von 
Vietinghoff, commanding German forces 
in northern Italy and western Austria. 
The war was over in Italy. 

Surrender of Germany 

n its final days the Nazi regime is¬ 
sued frantic orders for guerrilla 
warfare. Himmler was made leader of 
the South, where he was expected to 
organize a last-ditch defense in the 
mountains. But the German people had 
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lost their spirit for war, and opposition 
to the Allies crumbled fast. The total 
number of German troops surrendering 
to the western Allies had reached 2,835,. 
000 by May 5. 

The Germans at first tried to make 
a separate peace with the United States 
and Britain, but these powers rejected 
the offer. Grand Admiral Doenitz an¬ 
nounced that Hitler had died on April 
30 , and that Hitler had appointed him 
his successor, in which capacity he pro¬ 
posed to pursue the war. On May 3 
. the government of the Reich was moved 
to Copenhagen, where the German am¬ 
bassador was said to be arranging sur¬ 
render. German forces in Denmark, 
northwestern Germany, and the Nether¬ 
lands surrendered to Field Marshal 
Montgomery on'May 5. Then, on May 
7 , at 2:00 a.m. (European time), Ad¬ 
miral Doenitz surrendered uncondi¬ 
tionally to the Allies in a school house 
in Reims, France. The surrender was 
ratified in Berlin on May 8. 

Sporadic resistance continued in a 
number of places. In Czechoslovakia 
fighting continued until May 11, when 
the main body of German troops in that 
country capitulated to the Americans, 

Occupation of Germany 

Y the agreement outlined at Yalta 
and worked out in detail after 
Germany surrendered, the Big Four 
Allies divided Germany and Austria into 
occupation zones until peace treaties 
could determine the future status of 
these countries. Under the- agreement 
the United Stales occupied the south¬ 
west, Great Britain the northwest, 
Russia the east, and France the south 
sections. The city of Berlin was divided 
into four zones and governed by inter- 
Allied authorities. All territories seized 
by Hitler reverted to their prewar 
status. 
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14 I Dec. 7, Japanese attack Pearl Harbor. 
American losses: S battleships, 3 dc- 
btroyers, 1 mine layer, and 1 target ves¬ 
sel; damaged: 3 battleships, 3 light crui¬ 
sers, and 1 seaplane tender, 

Midway, Wake, Guam, and the Philip¬ 
pine Islands attacked by Japanese. 

Dec. 8. Siam makes token resistance 
against invading Japanese. 

Dec. 10. Japanese capture Guam. British 
ships, Prince of Wales and Repulse sunk 
by Japanese. Japanese assault Luzon at 
three points. 

Dec. 20. Japanese land an Wake, Davao, 
in the Philippines, surrenders to Japa¬ 
nese. 

Dec. 2 3. Wnke surrenders to Japanese. 

Dec. 25. British Commander surrenders 
Hong Kong lo Japanese. 

Dec. 26. General Mac Arthur withdraws 
liis forces to Bataan peninsula. 

)42 Jan. 2. Manila and Cavite naval base in 
the Philippines, occupied by Japanese. 

Jan. 10. Bataan assaulted by Japanese with 
heavy artillery. 

Jan. 15. Invasion of Burma by 200,000 
Japanese. 

Feb. 10. Salween River in eastern Burma, 
crossed by Japanese forces after heavy 
fighting. 

Feb. 15. Fall of Singapore. Defending 
fotces include 30,000 professional soldiers, 
100,000 native Indonesian troops. 

Fell. 19. Port Darwin, on north Australian 
mainland, bombed by Japanese. 

Fell. 27. Battle of Java Sea cripples Dutch, 
British, and American fleets. 

Afar. 7. British forces evacuate Rangoon. 

Mar. 8. Lae and Snlamaua, on northeast 
coast of New Guinea, invaded by Japa¬ 
nese. 

Mar, 9. Java surrenders to Japanese. 
British, American, and Australian pris¬ 
oners of war total 98,000. 

Mar. 11, Mac Arthur leaves, for Mindanao 
to command southwest Pacific area. Maj. 
Gen. Wainwright assumes command of 
Bataan forces. 

Mar. 17. MacArtbur sets up new com¬ 
mand in Australia, 

Apr. 9. Wainwright forces surrender to 
Japanese. t 

Apr. 18. Sixteen bombers under command 
of Dnotfltfc bomb Tokyo nnd five other 
Japanese cities, 

May 6. Cnrrcffidor surrenders to Invad- 

. tog Japanese. 

May 7*8. Battle of Coral Sea cripples 
Japanese Sea pnwer. 

May 10. Last forces on Mindanao sur¬ 
render to Japanese. 

May 31, Compiest of Burma virtually com¬ 
plete. China isolated from outside help, 

June 3. Dutch Harbor bombed, Aleutian 
islands of Altu nnd Kiska Invaded soon 
afterward. 

June 4-6, Battle of Midway Island. For¬ 
ty-one TJ. S. torpedo planes attack Japa¬ 
nese fleet. Four Japanese carriers sunk. 

June 7. TL S. carrier Ynrktown and de¬ 
troy cr Hamnann sunk by Japanese. 

Aug. 7. U. S. Marines land on Tulagi, 
Gavutu, and Guadalcanal. Marines scire 
partially completed airstrip on Guadal¬ 
canal. 

Sent. 15. TJ. S. carrier Wasp sunk by 
Japanese, 

Nov. 12-15. Battle of Guadalcanal, Japa¬ 
nese abandon attempt to retake Guadal¬ 
canal. . 

Dec. 10. Buna and Oona, eastern New 
Guinea, retaken by Australians, 


1943 June 30. American forces land al Nassau 

Bay, New Guinea. 

July 5. U. S. foiccs advance toward 
Munda on New Geoigia. 

Aug.' 5. Munda and nearby airfield in 
Allied contiol. 

Aug. 15, Allied force lands on Kiska to 
find Japanese evacuated. 

Aug. 25. Japanese withdiaw forces from 
New Georgia. 

Sept. 4. Australian troops seize positions 
m Markham valley behind Lac. 

Sent. 12. Salamaua, on eastern shore of 
New Guinea, falls lo Australians. 

Nov. 1, U. S. Marines land on Empress 
Augusta Bay, western Bougainville. 

Nov, 20. U. S. naval group attacks Japa¬ 
nese base of Betio, Gilbert Islands. 

Dec, 15. Americans land on Arawe penin¬ 
sula at southwest corner of New Britain. 

1944 Jan. 31. Americans launch attack against 

Kwaialein Atoll, Marshal] Islands. 

Feb. 17-23. JGniwetok, anchorage In western 
Marshalls, taken by Americans. 

Feb, 20, Conquest of Los Negros Island 
In Admiralties by Americans. 

Mar. 20. Emlru Islands, north of Kancng, 
taken by U. S. forces. 

May 17-18, Allies take airfields on Wakde 
Island. 

May 27. Allied amphibious force attacks 
Biak Island in the Schoulen group. 

June 15. Three U. S. Army aud Marine 
divisions land on Saipan in Marianas 
Islands. 

June 19. Battle of Philippine Seas. Japa¬ 
nese carrier air force peimanently 
crippled. 

J line 26. # Chinese capture Mogattng, Burma, 
and join in attack on Myitkyina, 

July 2. Americans seize Noemfoor Island. 

July 8. Last organized Japanese resistance 
ends on Saipan; 3,049 Americans killed, 
20,700 Japanese killed. 

July 21. Invasion of Guam by amphibious 
force of 56,000 army and marine troops. 

Aug. 2. Tinian, in Marianas, taken by 
Americans; 300 Americans killed; 5,500 
Japanese killed. 

Au& 3. Myitkyina falls to Americans and 
Chinese. 

Aug. 10. Main objectives on Guam gained 
by XT. S. forces. 

Sent. 17. U. S. army troops land in the 
Palaus Islands. 

Sept. 23. Japanese cleared from “Ulithi. 

Oct. 17, U. S. invasion of Leyte begins. 

Oct, 20. Six hundred ships land 225,000 
Allied troops on Leyte. 

Oct. 23. Battle for Leyte Gulf. 

Nov. 10. Japanese seize Liuchow ami 
Kweilin, cutting off eastern China. 

Dec. 14. Americans, land on Mindoro. 

Dec. 35. Bhamo in Mandalay taken by 
Chinese. 

1945 Jail. 15. Namlikang, last Burmese town 

on Ledo-Burma Road falls to Chinese, 

Feb. 19, Three divisions of marines land 
on I wo Jima, 

Mar. 2. p General Mac Arthur raises Ameri¬ 
can flag on Corregldor. 

Mar, 16. Two Jima conquest completed. 

Mar, 22. Mandalay falls to British. 

July 27. Potsdam Declaration broadcast to 
Japanese.. 

Aug. 5. Hiroshima hit by atom bomb. 

Aug. 9. Nagasaki hit by atom bomb. 

Aug, 14. Japan accepts Potsdam Declare* 
non with proviso that the Emperor re¬ 
tain his throne. 

Sept, 2. Japan signs unconditional sur¬ 
render on uSS Missouri in Tokyo Bay- 
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CHAPTER 41 

WORLD WAR II: THE PACIFIC 
AND FAR EASTERN THEATERS 


hile Axis forces advanced in 
the Soviet Union and in North 
Africa, Japan entered the war 
and drove the British, Dutch, and 
Americans from Malaya, Burma, the 
Philippines, the East Indies, and most 
of the islands of the Pacific. Since the 
United States and Great Britain had 
refused to be intimidated by the Japa¬ 
nese diplomatic threats, Japan decided 
to take by force what she could not ob¬ 
tain by threats, and to do so before the 
United States and Great Britain could 
intervene effectively. Allied naval and 
military authorities in the Pacific were 
aware of the increasing tension between 
the United States and Japan, but did 
not look for an attack as far east as the 
Hawaiian Islands. As a result, the only 
serious preparations made were against 
acts of local sabotage. Indications of 
Japanese naval activity in the vicinity 
of the Hawaiian Islands early on the 
morning of December 7,1941, were dis¬ 
regarded, and the first waves of enemy 
aircraft caught the defenders completely 
by surprise. 

Attack on Pearl Harbor 

horixy before eight o’clock on 
Sunday morning, December 7, 
Hawaiian time, or Sunday afternoon, 
December 7, United States time, Japa¬ 
nese bombing planes opened the attack 
on the United States naval base at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaiian Islands. So complete 
was the surprise that residents of near¬ 
by Honolulu assumed at first that 
highly realistic maneuvers were taking 
place. It was necessary for Admiral 
Kimmel, Commander in Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, to broadcast to the ships of his' 
fleet, “This is no drill.” This was the 


message that, relayed to the mainland, 
first advised the United States of the 
infamous attack. 

The Japanese torpedo planes and dive 
bombers took as their primary targets 
the major fleet units lying at anchor, the 
army air base at Hicltam Field, and 
the naval air base on Ford Island. In 
this way any concerted resistance was 
made impossible, but individual acts of 
heroism and cool thinking were in¬ 
numerable. It is now known that 360 
carrier-based planes participated in the 
raid. Of these, 29 fell to the American 
defenders. In addition the Japanese lost 
one fleet-type submarine and five midget 
submarines which had been engaged on 
reconnaissance.. 

American ships sunk at Pearl Harbor 
included five battleships, three destroy¬ 
ers, a mine layer, and a target vessel. 
Three battleships, three light cruisers, 
a seaplane tender, and a repair vessel 
were damaged. The majority of the 
army planes were destroyed, and 52 
navy planes were all that were capable 
of flight when the enemy had passed. 
Casualties on the ships and ashore to¬ 
taled 2,638. 

The majority of the sunk and dam¬ 
aged vessels were raised and repaired, 
to fight again against the Japanese. 
Many ships of the Pacific Fleet, includ¬ 
ing all its aircraft carriers, escaped 
damage because they were elsewhere at 
the time of the attack. Although it was 
not as serious a blow as the Japanese 
believed, the surprise raid on Pearl 
Harbor prevented the United States 
Fleet from taking prompt offensive ac¬ 
tion against Japan and from aiding the 
Philippines. As far as Japan’s immediate 
aims were concerned, the raid was 
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THE JAPANESE ATTACK ON PEARL HARBOR 

This captured Japanese photograph was taken by a Japanese aviator as he dove m low o\ er 
the Americin ships lying at anchor m Pearl Harbor The ship at the lower left is the 
“Nevada ” In the outer row, in succession, are the “Vestal,” "West Virginia,” and "Okla¬ 
homa," In the inner row are the “Arizona,” "Tennessee,” and “Maryland ” Note the 
torpedo su calcs hending toward the "West Virginia,” as well ns the water disturbance and 
the circular waves set up by the torpedo explosion 
U S Navy 


highly advantageous since it postponed 
for at least six months any possible 
American naval interfeience with her 
campaign against southeastern Asia. It 
also forced the diversion of substantial 
resources and man power to the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere, from' 
Alaska to the Panama Canal. So strong 
was the fear of a Japanese invasion of 
the United States that the west coast 
was for some lime put on a war footing 
Its cities were blacked out, residents of 
Japanese birth or descent were moved 
inland to internment camps, and its in¬ 
dustries were guarded against sabotage. 

Midway, Wake, and Guam 

o cut off any possibility of air aid 
to the Philippines, the Japanese 
also struck on Pearl Harbor Day against 
the Ihiee American bases which foim 
stepping stones across the Pacific— 
Midway, Wake, and Guam. 


Midway, the nearest of these islands 
to Hawaii, had been recently equipped 
with up-to-date shore batteries. Because 
of weather conditions, the Japanese 
were unable to employ planes against 
the island. The shore batteries opened 
fire on the two attacking surface vessels, 
which were forced to withdraw after 
causing superficial damage For reasons 
which are still obscure, the Japanese 
did not press the attack against Mid¬ 
way until much later. 

Wake did not fare so well. The first 
attack came a few hours after that on 
Pearl Harbor, when twenty-four Japa¬ 
nese bombers hit the airfield. The man 
power on Wake consisted of 1,200 non- 
combatant laboreis who were strength¬ 
ening the island’s defenses at the time 
of the attack, and a total of 5x4 military 
personnel, mainly marines. The air 
force consisted of a single squadron 
of twelve Marine fighter planes, of 
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which seven were destroyed on the 
ground the first day. The little garrison 
resisted siege by air and surface ships 
until the Japanese effected a landing on 
December 20. On the 23rd, the gallant 
survivors were forced to sunender. 

Guam had been in 
American hands since 
1898. Because it was so 
dose to die Japanese- 
mandated Marianas Is¬ 
lands, it had been left 
without adequate de¬ 
fenses until too late. At 
the time of Pearl Harbor, 
its garrison was made up 
of some 550 United 
States Marines and Navy 
personnel, end it had no 
anti-aircraft batteries or 
coast defense guns. The 
first attack came from 
Japanese bombers. The 
defenders could make no 
effective resistance, and 
when thejapaneselanded 
on December xo they 
took control of the island 
in a few hours. 

Conquest of the Philippines 

hen Japanese 
planes struck at the 
Philippine Islands, nine 
hours after their first at¬ 
tack on Pearl Harbor, 
the Philippine air forces 
consisted .of 107 P-40 
fighter planes, 33 B-17 
Fortresses, and too other 
planes of various types, 
including Navy search 
planes. Despite warnings 
which had reached Ma¬ 
nila from Pearl Harbor,, 
the attackers were able 
to destroy half the air 
force on the ground. 

Within a week, all re¬ 
maining army and navy 
heavy planes had been 
withdrawn to the south. 


With air resistance gone, the Japanese 
weie able to concentrate on Cavite naval 
base and other installations to pave the 
way for a major landing. Admiral Hart, 
Commander in Chief, United States 
Asiatic Fleet, slipped away with his fey; 

remaining craft to join 
the British and Nethet- 
lands naval forces de¬ 
fending the Indies, leav¬ 
ing behind a few sub¬ 
marines to harass Japa¬ 
nese shipping. 

The first day the Japa¬ 
nese succeeded in land¬ 
ing a small force on the 
northern coast of Luzon 
against considerable re¬ 
sistance. On December 
10 assault forces landed 
at three points on Lu¬ 
zon Island, and rapidly 
pressed inland. A second 
wave of invading Japa¬ 
nese troops attempted a 
landing at Lingayen 
Gulf, north of Manila, 
but artillery protecting 
the strategic gulf suc¬ 
ceeded in sinking the ma¬ 
jority of the 154 troop¬ 
laden barges. But a heav¬ 
ily protected force that 
followed on December 
22-23 overwhelmed the 
fiercely resisting de¬ 
fenders and effected the 
landing of a large num¬ 
ber of men. Another 
large-scale landing at the 
same time south of 
Manila met less oppo¬ 
sition. 

The Japanese had good 
reason to expect the 
rapid collapse of the land 
forces defending the 
Philippines. General 
Douglas C. MacArlhur 
was in command of the 
defending forces, which 
totaled 100,000 partially 



THE JAPANESE FLAG 
RISES ON GUAM 

This photograph was copied 
from a Japanese propaganda 
booklet "Victory on the 
March” published in Japan in 
December, 1942 and pmpoits 
to show the Japanese naval 
ensign being laised over the 
former American base. 

U. S Navy 
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CAVITE UNDER ATTACK 

On December 10, 1941 the Japs made unsuccessful attempts to 
land on the island of Luzon and were able to establish themselves 
in force only at the north tip of the island Considerable damage 
was done by bombers to the Amei ican naval base at Cavite where 
200 bombs were dropped, killing thirty and injuring three hundred 
persons. 


trained Philip¬ 
pine Scouts, and 
about 19,000 United 
States forces. All 
these were concen¬ 
trated near Manila. 

Reinforcements were 
due from the United 
Stales but had been 
cut off by the sudden 
attacks. 

The Japanese 
forces moved quickly 
toward Manila from 
north and south in 
an effort to prevent 
the withdrawal of 
the Philippine and 
United States troops 
to Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. The Japa¬ 
nese, who had been reinforced by the 
landing of their 14th army in the ex¬ 
treme north of the island, now totaled 
more than five infantry divisions, a tank 
brigade, and auxiliary troops. Mac¬ 
Arthur’s forces had been increased by 
a most informal but invaluable group' 
of American and Philippine mining en¬ 
gineers and demolition experts who be¬ 
came famous as “Casey’s Dynamiters.” 

On December 26, 1941, MacArthur 
and his men withdrew to Bataan Penin¬ 
sula, after declaring Manila an open 
city and dynamiting the great bridge 
leading from it. The Japanese, however, 
bombed the city heavily before occupy¬ 
ing it and the Cavite naval base on 
January 2. 

The Japanese assault against Bataan 
began on January 10 with heavy artil¬ 
lery bombardment and frontal attacks. 
When these were repulsed with heavy 
Japanese losses, highly trained Japanese 
scouts were sent in through the defense 
lines at night. However, these snipers 
and guerrilla groups were hunted down 
and wiped out. 

MacArthur’s force on Bataan num¬ 
bered 50,000 men, but was poorly 
equipped in supplies and guns. Six P-40 
fighter planes made up its air force. 


Medical supplies were entirely in¬ 
adequate, and food was so low that the 
troops were put on short rations begin¬ 
ning January ii. The Japanese effec¬ 
tively blockaded the sea approaches 
against supplies and reinforcements for 
the defenders. 

The continued Japanese assault 
pushed MacArthur hack to a previously 
prepared second line. By January 25 
the defenders were reorganized in such 
strength that they were able to counter¬ 
attack. The Japanese, led by General 
Homma, fell back, only to advance once 
more at the end of the month. While 
Japanese artillery on the mainland as¬ 
saulted the defenders’ positions, skilled 
infiltration troops slipped around to at¬ 
tack by the sea approaches to the penin¬ 
sula. All these efforts having failed to 
reduce MacArthur’s force, Homma 
launched an attack by dive bombers, 
and sent over planes to drop incen¬ 
diaries. The reply was a counterattack, 
the last MacArthur ordered before he 
slipped away to Mindanao on March 
11 on orders from his superiors. From 
Mindanao a plane took him to Australia 
to assume command of the Southwest 
Pacific area and to prepare the offensive 
from the south. 
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Major General Jonathan Wainwright 
took charge of the Bataan defense as 
MacArthur’s successor, and almost im¬ 
mediately was subjected to a sustained 
attack which began on March 28. The 
effort exhausted the defenders, who were 
by now suffering severely from malaria 
and the effect of short rations and from 
battle casualties. Some men from 
Bataan crossed over to join the garrison 
of 11,000 on Corregidor Island. Wain¬ 
wright and about 36,000 men surren¬ 
dered on April 9. 

Corregidor and the neighboring island 
posts of Fort Drum and Fort Hughes 
were hammered by planes, warships, 
and artillery for nearly a month. On 
May 6 they surrendered, following an 
invasion by Japanese troops. 

Others of the Philippine Islands had 
also been captured by the Japanese, in¬ 
cluding Mindoro, Cebu, and Panay. 
Davao, on Mindanao, most southern of 
the major, islands, was taken by De¬ 
cember 20, and when the last forces 
holding out on Mindanao surrendered 
on May xo, the Japanese conquest of 
the .Philippines was virtually complete. 

Hostilities in the Far East 

n December 8,1941, Siam (known 
at that time as Thailand) made 
only a token resistance when Japanese 
troops at her frontiers indicated their 
determination to pass through her lands 
on their way south of Malaya and west 
to Burma. Siam was hardly more pre¬ 
pared in a military sense' to resist the 
excellently equipped and trained Japa¬ 
nese armies than Denmark had been to 
resist Hitler. In addition the Japanese 
Co-Prosperity project appealed to many 
of Siam’s political and military leaders. 
For years the Siamese had feared 
eventual British pressure from the west, 
and had had frequent boundary disputes 
with the French on the east, Many 
Siamese also feared the increasing eco¬ 
nomic power of the Chinese, who al¬ 
ready held a strong place in Siam’s 
financial affairs. Far-off Japan was rela¬ 
tively less menacing and seemed to offer 


commercial markets. Strong ties with 
the Allies, notably the United States, 
also existed, but this opposition was 
forced underground, to work for the 
Allies in subtle but ultimately effective 
ways. 

The crippling of the United States 
fleet at Pearl Harbor left only the Brit¬ 
ish fleet based on Singapore to impede 
Japan’s progress into Malaya and the 
Indies. On December 8 the Japanese 
had also bombed the naval base at 
Singapore and British port facilities at 
Penang, an island on the western coast 
of the Malay Peninsula, without doing 
any crippling damage. 

On December 10, the British Navy’s 
two most powerful ships, the battle 
cruiser Repulse and the great new battle¬ 
ship Prince of Wales, set out northward 
to intercept Japanese landings on the 
Malay Peninsula. The two ships were 
accompanied by destroyers but were 
without air coverage. Japanese bombers 
and torpedo planes in waves- attacked 
this naval force. In less than ninety 
minutes both major ships had been de¬ 
stroyed. This was the first time in his¬ 
tory that planes had destroyed capital 
ships under way and in a state of readi¬ 
ness at sea. The blow was almost as 
serious to the Allies in the Pacific as 
was the disaster at Pearl Harbor, for it 
left the Allies with only a handful of 
vessels, none of them capital ships, to 
oppose the strong Japanese Fleet. 

Hong Kong. The British crown 
colony of Hong Kong had seemed im¬ 
pregnable to the thousands of Chinese 
who flocked there in 1940-41 to escape 
Japanese advances in southern China. 
The excellent docking facilities of its 
harbor were invaluable in war, but its 
British defenders had failed to recognize 
the strength of their enemy or how fully 
Japan had absorbed the lessons of Hit¬ 
ler’s Blitzkrieg. Persistent air bombard¬ 
ment and land attacks by the Japanese, 
beginning on December 8, weakened the 
city’s resistance. Her water supply was 
cut. Skillful infiltration tactics caught 
the i2,000-man garrison off guard, and 
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the Biitish commandei was forced to 
sui render on Christmas Day, 1941. 

Singapore. By the opening of hostili¬ 
ties, a Japanese army of 200,000 men 
was deep in French Indo-Chma, poised 
for a blow against British Malaya and 
Singapore. In gieal secrecy, in Hainan 
and Formosa, and in French Indo¬ 
china, the Japanese had trained their 
troops in jungle warfare and infiltration 
methods which were now to piove highly 
rewaiding. Once they weie signaled to 
advance, the Japanese forces moved 
raipdly down Siam’s Kra Isthmus into 
Malaya. Their amphibious opeiations 
on both coasts weie supported by a land 
advance and by their well coordinated 
aii force. 

Even before the start of the war in 
Europe, the British had feared the pos¬ 
sibility of a Japanese attack against 
Singapore. The Malaya defenders had 
some modern weapons, but they were 
inadequate to halt the well organized 
Japanese offensive with its up-to-date 
land and air equipment and its novel 
infiltration methods. The Japanese 
quickly captured the island of Penang, 
and in less than two months had con¬ 



ONE MORE TREATY TO BE BROKEN 

On June 12, 1940 Japan and Siam had 
signed a treaty of amity between the two 
countries which pronded, among other 
things, for respect of each country's tern- 
tonal integrity However, on the outbreak 
of war, Siam was powerless to protest 
Japan's crossing her territory to attack 
Burma 
Wide World 

quered 580 miles of Malayan jungle, 
rice fields, tin mines, and hilly rubber 
plantations. The Japanese were now at 
the back door of mighty Singapore. 

Singapore, the Gibraltar of the East, 
had been fortified at huge expense as 
the key to British and Dutch (and to 
some extent American and French) 
economic and politi¬ 
cal control of south¬ 
eastern Asia and In¬ 
donesia. But its great 
naval base was pro¬ 
tected only against a 
sea - borne enemy. 
The city, port, naval 
facilities, and forti¬ 
fications were highly 
vulnerable, espe¬ 
cially since the de¬ 
fending air forces 
had been wiped out. 
Australian, Indian, 
and British troops 
arrived too late. 
After a month of in¬ 
cessant attacks, dur¬ 
ing which the Japa¬ 
nese captured the 
waterworks, Singa<- 
pote surrenderedun- 



THE START OP THE “DEATH MARCH" 

On April 9, 1942 the epic resistance of General Wdinwnght’s 
forces on the Balaan Peninsula came to an end, after four months 
of unbelievable hardship Some 3,500 Marines succeeded In escap¬ 
ing to the island of Coiregidor, but the balance of 36,800 men 
were either killed or herded into captivity under the most brutal 
conditions 
Acme Neu/sjnctiirei 
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conditionally on February 15, 1942, 
when 70,000 troops lay down their arms. 
The base so carefully equipped by 
Britain for supplying and repairing her 
warships now became invaluable to the 
Japanese in their push farther south 
into the East Indies and the Pacific 
islands. 

The Netherlands East Indies , The 
fall of Singapore sealed the fate of the 
Netherlands East Indies, which by then 
were well infiltrated by the Japanese. 
The defending forces comprised some 
30,000 Dutch professional soldiers, 
100,000 native Indonesian troops, some 
400 planes (most of them obsolete), and 
a small Dutch navy. The Japanese 
amphibious forces who carried through 
the invasion were equal to this force 
numerically and far superior in training 
and equipment. Speed, surprise, and 
skill in coordinating air, land, and sea 
attacks, were all factors in their favor. 
At first they could also count on some 
support from natives impressed by their 
propaganda and promises. 

The Japanese struck toward Borneo 
and Java as soon as they had secured 
bases on Mindanao. Meanwhile they 
advanced on Sumatra from Malayan 
bases. Their first landings on Borneo 
took place late in December, 1941, and 
by February they controlled the island. 
In the first two months of 1942, Japa¬ 
nese forces also landed on islands far 
to the east, thereby cutting off any 
American aid to Java. Bases on Java 
were neutralized by bombing, Sea bat¬ 
tles caused serious damage to the Japa¬ 
nese convoys but did not substantially 
retard their invasion schedule.’ The most 
important of the sea duels, the Battle 
of the Java Sea on February 27, 1942, 
so diminished the Dutch, British, and 
American fleet that its surviving com¬ 
manders withdrew what ships they 
could to Australia. 

The seizure of the airfield on Bali, 
east of Java, helped speed the Japanese 
invasion of Java. The main force which 
landed on this richest of ail East Indian 
islands numbered more than 100,000 


Japanese. The surrender of Java on 
March 9, 1942, was considered by the 
Japanese to include the surrender of 
the entire Netherlands East Indies, from 
Sumatra to New Guinea. Some 98,000 
prisoners, including 5,000 British, 
Americans, and Australians, were taken. 
No barrier at this time protected Aus¬ 
tralia from a Japanese invasion. 

Invasion of Burma 

nce the Japanese advance on 
Singapore was well launched, other 
Japanese forces attacked Burma by way 
of Siam. Burma represented the final 
steppingstone to India and the one door 
still open for the Allies to supply un- 
conquered China. In addition her rice 
and oil would be invaluable to Japan's 
expansion. 

During December, 1941, and the first 
half of January, 1942, the way was pre¬ 
pared for a Japanese land assault by 
heavy air raids on southern Burma, 
particularly on Rangoon. On January 
15 the invasion started. Some 200,000 
Japanese took part, all well trained in 
jungle warfare. They were later joined 
by Siamese puppet regime troops. The 
Japanese advance was slowed by diffi¬ 
cult terrain in the coastal region- of the 
Burma-Siam frontier. The Salween 
River in eastern Burma was strongly 
defended by the British, but was crossed 
on February 10 after heavy hand-to- 
hand fighting. Further British stands 
were made briefly at the other rivers 
that flow south to the sea and serve as 
barriers to the approach to Rangoon. 
Early in March the invaders crossed the 
Sittang River and cut the vital railway 
from Rangoon north to Mandalay and 
the Burma Road. 

The British forces began evacuating 
Rangoon on March 7, fighting their 
way north in the hope of joining Lieu¬ 
tenant General Joseph Stilwell’s Chi¬ 
nese forces. The loss of Rangoon cut off 
Burma’s one adequate supply route. Be¬ 
cause of the difficult terrain between 
Burma and India, no adequate rail or 
road communications had ever con- 
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nected the two countries. Their trade 
was almost exclusively sea-borne. Cal¬ 
cutta is less than 800 miles from Ran¬ 
goon, but with Rangoon in Japanese 
hands the Allies defending Burma were 
cut off from access to India. Too, in los¬ 
ing Rangoon the Allies lost control of 
Burma’s richest oil wells and oil refiner¬ 
ies. Until deprived of these supplies the 
RAF and China’s “Flying Tigers,” the 
American volunteer air force under 
Claire Chennault, had been able to in¬ 
flict heavy losses on the Japanese air 
arm. Now Nippon had full air mastery 
in Burma. 

The British in Burma now had avail¬ 
able two divisions, and the Chinese un¬ 
der General Stilwell in the north repre¬ 
sented an equal force. The invading 
Japanese army was no larger. The 
Allies, however, were not only cut off 
from reinforcements and supplies but 
had not been equipped with heavy ma¬ 
teriel to begin with. 

A new Japanese attack through the 
north of Siam into Burma late in March 
drove the Chinese army northward from 
Toungoo. Another Japanese advance 
harried the British as they retreated up 
the Irrawaddy River. Still another 
enemy force crossed through the moun¬ 
tains of northwestern Indo-China and 
Siam and seized Lashio, terminus of 
the Burma Road. Here, as at Rangoon, 
the Japanese took over vast supplies of 
stranded lend-lease goods which had 
been destined for Chinese use. By May 
1, 1942, the defense of Burma seemed 
hopeless. Mandalay had fallen. The fall 
of Lashio prevented the Chinese troops 
from retreating into China. By the end 
of May, the Japanese conquest was 
virtually complete, and China effective¬ 
ly isolated. 

The Allied armies in Burma disin¬ 
tegrated. Many of their men were cap¬ 
tured. Some found their way over the 
mountains into China. A small group of 
Americans led by Stilwell, the majority 
of the Chinese troops, and most of the 
British fought their way painfully back 
to India. Renyiants of the Allied armies 
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continued to straggle through the jun¬ 
gle into India for six months. 

The Andaman Islands in the Bay of 
Bengal had also fallen to the Japanese. 
From these islands, and from Penang 
and Singapore, Japanese submarines 



GENERAL STILWELL'S MARCH 
FROM BURMA 

Following the defeat of the Allies in Burma, 
General Joseph W. Stilwell led his party 
back to India, a march which started May 1, 
1942 in Burma and ended May 20 in Imphal, 
AaBam. Here General Stilwell leads the 
column on its 140-mile walk. 

U. S. Army Signal Corps 

roamed the India sea lanes, sinking 
much British shipping in the Indian 
Ocean and extending their raids as far 
as Ceylon. A large Japanese naval force, 
including three battleships and five car¬ 
riers, struck Ceylon in April. Colombo, 
Ceylon’s port, was raided by Japanese 
planes which sank a British carrier and 
two heavy cruisers. A Japarf&se carrier 
force also raided the mainland of India. 

Such was the extent of Japanese naval 
activity that the British rushed strong 
naval units to the Bay of Bengal to pro¬ 
tect India from invasion. They seized 
Madagascar off the east coast of Africa 
to protect the ship route arpund (the 
Cape of Good Hope. - * 
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Australia Threatened 

C ven before completing their con¬ 
quest of Java, the Japanese had 
indicated that their plans included ex¬ 
pansion further south, possibly to Aus¬ 
tralia, and east into the Pacific islands 
south of the Equator. On February 19, 
1942, Port Darwin, the strong navai 
and military base on the north Aus¬ 
tralian mainland, was heavily bombed 
by the Japanese. By March and April, 
1942, the Japanese occupation of the 
Indonesian islands had practically suc¬ 
ceeded in isolating Australia from 
American supply routes. The Japanese 
line of advance soon reached Celebes 
and Timor. On March 8 Japanese 
troops landed at Lae and Salamaua on 
the northeast coast of New Guinea, 
From there, other Japanese forces went 
on to seize bases in the Bismarck and 
Gilbert Islands. 



WAINWRIGHT SUCCEEDS 
MaoARTHUR 

With the defense of the Philippines rapidly 
becoming hopeless, General Douglas MacAr- 
thur was ordered to get away to Australia to 
bead up the Allied forces in the Southwest 
Pacific Area. He was succeeded by Major 
General Jonathan Wainwright who is here 
shown talking with General MacArthur. 

U . S . Army Signal Corpj 


American troops and supplies had 
been steadily arriving in Sydney, and 
on March 17 General MacArthur 
reached Australia to take command. 
The Allies were confident that American 
supply lines could not be effectively 
severed. They therefore decided to fore¬ 
go purely defensive tactics in favor of 
an immediate offense. The Australians 
still held Port Moresby on the southern 
coast of New Guinea, which they pro¬ 
ceeded to strengthen by the construc¬ 
tion of airfields and bomber runways. 
During the summer of 1942 Australians 
and Americans also developed Milne 
Bay, at the eastern lip of New Guinea, 
into a powerful base for air and troop 
opeiations. Meanwhile, on the north 
coast, the Japanese were extending their 
occupation, landing 3,500 men in the 
Buna-Gona area. 

The Allied program came close to 
defeat late in August, 1942, when the 
Japanese crossed the jungle-clad moun¬ 
tain ridge in the center of New Guinea, 
which the Allies had confidently be¬ 
lieved to be an impassable barrier. The 
Japanese made a surprise attack down 
the Kokoda Trail on the rear of Port 
Moresby, getting within thirty-two 
miles of the Allied base before fierce 
fighting and lack of supplies stemmed 
their advance. From then on, they were 
forced back until, by October, the south¬ 
ern portion of the Kokoda Trail was in 
Allied hands. A Japanese landing at 
Milne Bay during the same period was 
also repulsed. 

The Role of the Aleutians 

n the conflict for mastery of the 
Pacific, the chain of 150 Aleutian 
Islands, stretching from Alaska toward 
Asia, had not been forgotten by either 
Japan or the United States. By the 
summer of 1942 the Americans had 
started building a powerful naval and 
air base at Dutch Harbor, near the 
junction of the Aleutians and the Alas¬ 
kan mainland. Had this port been well 
established, American airfields might 
have been built on the islands farther to 
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DOOLITTLE'S RAID ON JAPAN 

The gloom of the first winter of the war was lightened briefly by the news on April 18, 1942 
that B-25 bombers under the command of Colonel James H. Doolittle had raided Tokyo 
and five other Japanese cities For a time the base of the operation was kept a secret, 
known by the code name of "Shangri-la " It was subsequently disclosed that the bombers 
had taken off from the United States carrier “Hornet." 

V . S . Navy 


the west, bringing Tokyo within bomb¬ 
ing distance early in the war. Ships and 
war materials produced on the west 
coast of the United States and Canada 
could have been sent to the Soviet 
Union by way of Bering Sea and the 
Arctic ports. 

But Japan struck first. On June 3, 
1942, the Japanese bombed Dutch Har¬ 
bor, and soon afterwards their troops 
occupied the western Aleutian Islands 
of Attu and Kiska. In accomplishing 
this, she halted any potential American 
offensive and forced the diversion of 
strong naval and land forces away from 
the south Pacific. Repeated attacks by 
American forces held the Japanese to 
these two sites, while the United States 
built airstrips on Adak and Amchitka 
islands from which to keep the invader 
pinned down. Since there was no im¬ 
mediate danger to the United States, 
it was not until the summer of 1943 
that a major American offensive against 
Attu and Kiska was launched. 

In May, 1943, a strong invasion force 
set out to recapture Attu, by-passing 
Kiska. An entire army division and a 


naval force that included two battle¬ 
ships took part. Two army forces landed 
on the island at widely separated spots 
and slowly converged. The Japanese be¬ 
gan fighting back when the Americans 
reached the higher ground of the in¬ 
terior, but were steadily pushed back. 
Effective resistance ended on May 30 
after suicidal attacks had been launched 
against the American artillery. More 
than 2,000 Japanese were killed; only 
eleven were taken prisoner. Of the 
American forces, 342 were killed and 
nearly 1,400 were wounded or missing. 
Kiska was the objective of an even 
larger Allied force which landed on that 
island on August 15,1943, only to find 
that the Japanese—estimated to have 
numbered about 5,000—had been evac¬ 
uated shortly before. With the Aleutians 
cleared of Japanese, the Americans rap¬ 
idly constructed air bases on the islands 
fiom which to attack Japan. 

American Naval Victories 

wo majoh American sea victories in 
the Pacific in May and June, 1942, 
brought the first hope of victory to ike 
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Allies. Already Japan’s naval advance 
in the South Pacific had been slowed 
down substantially by a task force of 
carriers and cruisers operating under 
Vice-Admiral William F. “Bull” Halsey. 
Beginning the end of January, 1942, his 
ships and their planes had harried the 
Japanese in their attempt to strengthen 
their hold on the Gilbert and Marshall 
Islands. Serious losses from the Halsey 
raids, and from other American raids 
during the early part of the year on 
Waite and Marcus in the north, on 
Tulagi near Guadalcanal in the Solo¬ 
mons, and against Salamaua and Lae 
on New Guinea, disrupted Japan’s 
plans. 

One of the war’s most dramatic in¬ 
cidents was the April 18,1942, raid on 
Tokyo and five other Japanese cities 
that was staged by Colonel James H. 
Doolittle’s sixteen medium bombers. 
Little direct military advantage was 
gained at the time, but the effect on 
American morale was great, and the 
blow led Japan to bring back many of 
her planes from distant fronts for home 
defense. The mysterious whereabouts 
of the “Shangri-la" from which the at¬ 
tack was launched baffled the Japanese 
as well as the Allied public. It was ul¬ 
timately revealed that Doolittle’s planes 
had been launched from the United 
States carrier Hornet. 

The Battle of the Coral Sea . These 
naval and air raids had only a limited 
effect on Japanese expansion. On the 
other hand, the Battle of the Coral Sea, 
on May 7-8, 1942, was a major Allied 
blow at Japanese sea power, the first 
since the beginning of the Pacific war. 
It was also the first major naval battle 
in history in which participating war¬ 
ships did not exchange a single shot. 
The fighting was done entirely by 
planes. The action took place in the 
Coral Sea, which lies between Austra¬ 
lia’s northeast coast and the long string 
of islands that extends from the East 
Indies eastward into the Pacific, when 
the American task force intercepted the 
Japanese fleet which was rendezvousing 


for a final assault on Port Moresby. In 
the battle, Allied losses were heavy and 
included the sinking of the American 
carrier Lexington. The Japanese had 
even more serious losses, which included 
their carrier Shoho, cruisers, destroyers, 
and transports. 

The Battle of Midivay. A more de¬ 
cisive American victory was won a 
month later in the Battle of Midway, 
Allied intelligence had broken the Jap¬ 
anese code, and the United States Navy 
had advance news that a major con¬ 
centration of the Japanese Fleet was 
preparing an attack against Midway 
Island. There was time for the Ameri¬ 
cans to gather an adequate fleet and 
ready their aircraft based on Midway. 
The carriers Enterprise, Hornet, and 
Yorktown, 8 cruisers, 14 destroyers, and 
25 submarines comprised the United 
States force. 

The Japanese armada moving toward 
Midway was considerably larger, com¬ 
prising, in addition to transports and 
supply ships, four large carriers, a 
smaller carrier, battleships, cruisers, and 
destroyers—a force strong enough to 
have dealt a crippling blow to the 
United States Navy and even to have 
captured the Hawaiian Islands, if it had 
reached bombing distance of Pearl Har¬ 
bor without being detected. 

A part of this armada was sighted 
west of Midway by patrol planes on 
June 3. (On this same date the Japa¬ 
nese had bombed Dutch Harbor in the 
Aleutians, apparently to divert atten¬ 
tion from the Midway area.) Although 
the American forces were far outnum¬ 
bered in ships, they had the advantage 
of Marine and Army planes based on 
Midway. The ensuing battle, like that 
of the Coral Sea, was fought without 
the two fleets ever coming within gun¬ 
shot of each other. On June 3 Flying 
Fortresses of the Seventh Air Force 
went out to bomb the Japanese ships, 
without scoring any hits. Next day Mid¬ 
way was bombed by the Japanese, re¬ 
sulting in considerable damage to the 
fuel supply, but the Americans were able 
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to continue sending up planes. United 
States carriers then launched torpedo 
planes against the Japanese ships. A 
total of 41 torpedo planes took part in 
the attack, including 15 of the famous 
Torpedo 8 squadron from the Hornet, 
14 from the Enterprise, and 12 from 
the Yorktown. The American carriers 
also launched dive bombers and fighter 
planes to support their forces. 

The four Japanese carriers were sunk. 
Thus deprived of air support, Admiral 
Yamamoto ordered the retirement of 
the Japanese Fleet on the night of the 
4th, American planes pursued the flee¬ 
ing enemy, inflicting further damage on 
the 5th and 6th. The United States 
carrier Yorktown had been damaged 
during the action of the 4th, and while 
withdrawing to an Allied base for re¬ 
pair the Yorktown and her accompany¬ 
ing destroyer Hammann were sunk by 
torpedoes from a Japanese submarine 
on the 7th. In addition to these two 
ships, American losses were 150 planes 
and 307 personnel. On the other hand, 
the Japanese lost four carriers, a heavy 
cruiser, 253 aircraft, and 3,500 person¬ 
nel, and suffered major damage to four 
capital ships. 

The Battle lor Guadalcanal 

r iE successful, though long and 
costly, struggle by the Americans 
at Guadalcanal in the Solomon Islands 
can be considered the definitive turning 
point of the Pacific war. Following the 
Battle of the Coral Sea, the Japanese be¬ 
gan building a series of naval bases and 
airfields through the Solomons chain, 
the most southerly of these being on 
Guadalcanal and in the harbor of the 
neighboring island of Tulagi. On Au¬ 
gust 7,1942, United States Marines un¬ 
der Major General Alexander Vander- 
grift went ashore on Tulagi, Gavutu, 
and Guadalcanal. The surprise was com¬ 
plete, and while carrier planes gave 
cover the marines seized die partially 
complete airstrip on Guadalcanal and 
key islands controlling the entrance to 
Tulagi harbor. 



THE “YORKTOWN” IS HIT 

The United States suffered no ship losses 
during the main engagement of the Battle 
of Midway. The carrier “Yorktown” was 
damaged, however, and while withdrawing 
three days later was sunk by torpedo attack. 
Here a Japanese bomber scores a direct hit 
on the carrier. 

U. S. Navy 


The Japanese promptly struck back, 
and the next day they sank four United 
States cruisers in the waters around 
Savo Island. The marines quickly an¬ 
nihilated the Japanese garrisons on Ga¬ 
vutu and Tulagi and settled down to the 
long struggle to hold Guadalcanal. The 
Seabees soon had the airfield on Guadal¬ 
canal completed. Rechristened Hender¬ 
son Field, it served as a base for marine 
air operations in the area. 

The Americans on Guadalcanal 
fought under greater handicaps than 
had been encountered elsewhere. They 
were a thousand miles from their near¬ 
est base, while the enemy could strike 
back from well established supply lines. 
Only a foothold seven miles long and 
five miles deep was in American control. 
The Japanese occupied the rest of the 
island and were frequently reinforced, 
The American troops were bombed dur¬ 
ing the day by Japanese planes and 
shelled at night by Japanese naval units. 

The battle for the island was marked 
by a number of naval engagements, with 
heavy losses on both sides. American 
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losses included the sinking of the car¬ 
rier Wasp on September x 5 and five des¬ 
troyers in the first half of September. 
A major victory against the Japanese 
supply convoy, which had been nick¬ 
named the “Tokyo Expiess,” occurred 
on October 11 during the Battle of Cape 
Esperance, when Japanese warships 
were attacked while covering the trans¬ 
port of supplies from Bougainville to 
Guadalcanal. On October 25-26 another 
attack, by planes from the carriers Hor¬ 
net and Enterprise, seriously damaged 
two Japanese carriers, two of their bat¬ 
tleships, and several cruisers in the Bat¬ 
tle of Santa Cruz Island, west of 
Guadalcanal. Land fighting on Guadal¬ 
canal in October was intense. Despite 
the arrival of United States Army re¬ 
inforcements, only the bitterest kind of 
jungle warfare held the Japanese in 
check. 

A decisive sea battle in mid-Novem¬ 
ber turned the tide in favor of the Allies. 
This action, called the Battle of Guadal- 
* canal, lasted from November 12 to 13 
and included three separate engage¬ 
ments. Two of the engagements oc¬ 
curred at night, when the United States 
forces were handicapped by lack of ade¬ 
quate search radar. The ships were well 
within torpedo range of each other, and 
the major damage to American ships 
was done by torpedo attack. Losses on 
both sides were very heavy, the United 
States losing two admirals, but the Jap¬ 
anese were forced to abandon the at¬ 
tempt to retake Guadalcanal. In the 
confusion of the sea battle, Japanese 
landing craft had slipped ashore rein¬ 
forcements, and the land struggle con¬ 
tinued. One last naval engagement, the 
Battle of Tassafaronga, on November 
30, finally dissuaded the Japanese from 
any further attempts to supply their 
garrison on Guadalcanal. Again, the 
American losses were severe. 

The air and land struggle continued 
until February 8, 1943, when the sur¬ 
viving Japanese finally withdrew. Japan 
had lost a total of 30,000 men, nearly 
800 planes, a carrier, 11 cruisers, 22 


destroyed, and 22 transports in the vain 
effort to retake the little island. So 
seriously crippled was her navy that it 
could make no further major effort for 
eighteen months. 

, Island Upping in 1943 an 41944 , 

ncis the Japanese had demon¬ 
strated the value of the Kokoda 
Trail, the Australians launched a coun¬ 
terattack along it in the fall of 1942. 
This single narrow track was slippery 
and deep in mud. In the heavy jungle 
which flanked it, the Japanese had pill¬ 
boxes and sniper nests. The Australians 
struggled up from the south toward the 
6,700-foot ridge, suffering intensely 
from cold, insects, and rain, as well as 
from the determined enemy resistance. 
They finally reached the village of Ko¬ 
koda near the summit of the ridge, and 
then started down the north slope to¬ 
ward Buna, one of the strongest of the 
Japanese posts. The Australians ap¬ 
proaching overland were aided by Amer¬ 
ican forces which landed in October 
not far from Buna on the coast. The 
two forces converged in mid-November. 
In the interior, the Japanese had devel¬ 
oped innumerable pockets of resistance 
that slowed the Allied advance. Several 
attempts to strengthen the Japanese gar¬ 
risons were thwarted, and Gona fell on 
December xo. Buna fell soon after, but 
the fighting continued against isolated 
outposts until January 22, 1943- In 
March a three-day attack by the Allies 
against a Japanese convoy in the Bis¬ 
marck Sea prevented the Japanese from 
reinforcing Lae and Salamaua. The Al¬ 
lies now had a strong hold on the north 
coast of New Guinea and were ready to 
continue on. 

In the succeeding months Allied op¬ 
erations were characterized by spectacu¬ 
lar air-borne and amphibious attacks 
that leaped over or by-passed difficult 
terrain and intervening islands. Wher¬ 
ever land operations were necessary, 
progress was painfully slow. At first the 
shipping, air power, and naval support 
needed for frequent attacks were not 
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available, and there were long intervals 
between individual operations, But as 
American and Australian strength grew, 
the island-hopping campaign picked lip 
speed and power. 

At the end of June, 1943, attacks were 
opened upon the Japanese bases of Lae 
and Salamaua in New Guinea, and on 
New Georgia Island in the Solomons. 
The Woodlark and Trobriand Islands 
were occupied first by way of precau¬ 
tion, and American marines landed on 
Rendova Island and on the southern 
shore of New Georgia. 

On July 5 American forces went 
ashore on New Georgia near Munda. 
Their object was to converge behind 
the Japanese garrison in Munda and to 
capture the near-by airfield. The Japa¬ 
nese garrison put up an effective resist¬ 
ance in the jungle, and flame-throwers 
had to be used against the bunkers and 
pillboxes before ground was gained. It 
was August s before Munda ancl the 
airfield were in Allied hands. American 
troops then advanced northward, and 
the Japanese withdrew from New Geor¬ 
gia entirely August 25. 

American control of the central Solo¬ 
mons was made more secure by the oc¬ 
cupation of Vella LaVella on August 15 
and Arundel Island on August 27. 

During the next two months Ameri¬ 
can forces bombed Japanese installa¬ 
tions at Rabaul and accumulated 
shipping and supplies. The Japanese 
withdrew from Kolombangara and 
abandoned their seaplane base at Re- 
kela Bay on Santa Isabel Island. Small 
American units made diversionary at¬ 
tacks on the Treasury Islands and 
Choiseul toward the end of October. 
Then, on November r, American ma¬ 
rines went ashore at Empress Augusta 
Bay on the western side of Bougain¬ 
ville. The Japanese counterattacked 
strongly, but a small beachhead was es¬ 
tablished. United States army reinforce¬ 
ments arrived within ten days, and at 
the end of the year a fighter strip and a 
bomber base were in operation. The 
Japanese garrison on Bougainville kept 


up persistent counterattacks, and the 
Americans were not able to capture 
the entire island. Meanwhile the 
Allies occupied the Green Islands at the 
northern tip of the Solomons chain, 
and severed the sea route from Rabaul 
to Bougainville. 

Conquest of the Solomons was paral¬ 
leled by the capture of Lae and Sala- 
maua on the eastern shore of New Guin¬ 
ea. After the victory at Buna and Gona 
in December, 1942, Australian troops 
had advanced northward through the 
mountains. They held an airfield at 
Wau and were attacking the Japanese 
near Mubo in June, 1943. But their 
overland supply lines were long and 
difficult. On June 30, an American force 
landed at Nassau Bay, east of Mubo, 
about ten miles south of Salamaua. 
Within ten days Americans and Aus¬ 
tralians met, and together they drove 
the Japanese from Mubo. Although 
checked south of Salamaua by fierce 
Japanese counterattacks, the Allies soon 
made the Japanese position hopeless. 
Army Air Forces prevented reinforce¬ 
ment of the enemy garrisons by sea, 



SUPPLY DUMP ON NEW BRITAIN 
ISLAND 


Constant Allied tombing made the Japanese 
supply position at Rabaul untenable, »THis 
impromptu supply dump at Vunapope, south 
of Rabaul, has for its foreground a 5,800rtpn 
Japanese freighter which has been, siud< 0“ 
the beach. , 

V . S . Army Air Farces 
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and in two raids on Wewak airdiome 
to the northwest they neutralized Jap¬ 
anese air power within range of the op¬ 
erations. Then, on September 4, in a 
spectacular air-borne attack, Australian 
troops seized an airfield and positions in 
the Markham Valley behind Lae, and 
more troops were landed east of Lae on 
the shores of Huon Gulf. Both Lae and 
Salamaua were thus isolated. Salamaua 
fell on September 12, and Lae four days 
later. 

General MacArthur’s forces pro¬ 
ceeded immediately to extend their hold 
on eastern New Guinea. Air-borne 
troops landed far up the Markham Val¬ 
ley to ward off Japanese attacks in that 
area. And on September 22 Australians 
landed on the tip of the Huon Penin¬ 
sula. In ten days of fighting they drove 
the Japanese from Finschhafen-. Their 
advance was slowed by Japanese resist¬ 
ance on the Sattelberg Plateau and 
along the Sang River, and it was two 
months before the Australians could 
advance twelve miles to capture Wareo 
(December 8). The Allies were now, 
however, in positions dominating the 
western shore of the straits between 
New Guinea and New Britain. Ameri¬ 
can troops soon seized the opposite 
coast. 

On December 15 Americans landed 
on Arawe Peninsula at the southwest 
corner of New Britain. The landing op¬ 
erations were costly, but within two 
days a firm beachhead was secured. 
Then, on December ig, Americans went 
ashore on Cape Gloucester. After five 
days the airfields were captured, but 
the Japanese resisted strongly and con¬ 
tinued artillery fire from hill positions 
ringing the beachheads. There followed 
four weeks of bitter jungle fighting be¬ 
fore the Japanese were finally driven 
from “Hill 660” and the American posi¬ 
tion was secured. 

No attempt was made to capture Ra- 
bauT or Kavieng. Instead, these Japa¬ 
nese bases' were neutralized by the con¬ 
quest of Los Negros Island in the Ad¬ 
miralties on February 29,1944, and by 


the occupation of Emiru Island, north 
of Kavieng, on March 20. Protected by 
these outposts, General MacArthur’s 
troops made more rapid progress dur¬ 
ing the succeeding months. 

In April, 1944, there commenced a 
series of bold amphibious operations 
along the coast of New Guinea. While 
landbased planes neutralized Japanese 
airfields, and the Navy patrolled the 
sea, two divisions of American troops 
landed east and west of Hollandia. 
Other forces landed at Ailape, between 
Hollandia and Wewak. Beachheads and 
airfields at both these places were se¬ 
cured against relatively light opposition, 
with comparatively few casualties. Al¬ 
though the Japanese caught between 
the American pockets continued resist¬ 
ance of varying intensity during the 
remainder of the year, the New Guinea 
coast was to all intents and purposes 
commanded by the Allied forces. 

On May 17-18 a new landing secured 
airfields 100 miles further west on 
Wakde Island. Opposition was broken 
within two days, and on the mainland 
the Maffin airstrip was won on May 24. 
Almost immediately, on May 27, an¬ 
other amphibious force attacked Biak 
Island in the Schouten group, 200 miles 
further west. The struggle for the is¬ 
land’s three airfields was prolonged, but 
early in July the enemy capitulated. 
The Americans seized Noemfoor Island 
on July 2, and in two days both the 
airstrips were in Allied hands. At the 
end of July another landing on Sansa- 
por, at the northwest tip of New Guinea, 
gave the -Americans bases from which 
to patrol the coast of New Guinea 


The Central Pacific Campaign 

hxlje General MacArlhur and his 
Allied land and amphibious forces 
struggled toward the Philippines by way 
of New Guinea and tire Solomons, a 
separate advance northward was being 
made by the United States naval forces 
in the central Pacific against Japanese 
positions in the Gilbert, Marshall, and 
Marianas Islands. 
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This vast double undertaking was 
possible because of the greatly increased 
power of the United States Navy. By 
the fall of 1943 the Navy had more 
than 4,000 ships, including more than 
6oo warships. Its landing craft totaled 
8o,ooo. The Pacific Fleet alone had 
some hundred carriers with thousands 
of planes. Task Force 58, under Admiral 
Marc Mitscher, which included a great 
part of these carriers, was by itself 
more powerful than the entire Japanese 
Navy. This vast task force was able to 
travel faster than any individual pre¬ 
war battleship, and with its elaborate 
supply train it could remain away from 
its home bases indefinitely. 

Tarawa. On November 20, 1943, a 
United States naval group attacked the 
strongly fortified Japanese base- of 
Betio, a tiny island forming part of 
Tarawa Atoll in the Gilbert Islands, 
2,500 miles southwest of Hawaii and 
1,200 miles northeast of Guadalcanal. 
Tarawa was considered the key to the 
sea route to Tokyo and so vital to the 
America-Australia supply routes that 
the Japanese had constructed on Betio 
the most powerful defenses American 
troops had yet faced in the Pacific war, 
and had manned it with 4,000 excep¬ 
tionally well trained and determined 
volunteers. 

A preliminary bombardment of Betio 
prior to attempting a landing destroyed 
above-ground installations, but poor 
timing of the amphibious landing be¬ 
cause of ocean currents, caused the lift¬ 
ing of the bombardment before the as¬ 
sault boats reached the beach. As a 
result, during the first day the marines 
secured only two tiny beachheads, one 
150 yards wide and the other 300 yards 
wide by 50 to 80 yards deep, The fol¬ 
lowing night tanks and reinforcements 
were landed. After four days of savage 
fighting, not a Japanese remained alive, 
and more than 1,000 Americans had 
been killed. Near-by Makin, an impor¬ 
tant Japanese plane base, had mean¬ 
while been captured by other American 
io ces at considerably less cost. 


Kwajalein. The United Stales naval 
force then moved northward to the Mar¬ 
shall Islands, where the strongest Jap¬ 
anese bases, Wotje and Jaluit, were by¬ 
passed, and a powerful American attack 
was launched against Kwajalein Atoll 
in the center of the island group on 
January 31, 1944. 

The same techniques were employed 
as at Tarawa, but were preceded by 
even heavier bombardment. The time 
schedule had been more carefully pre¬ 
pared, and within three days of the first 
attack its 8,000 defenders were dead, 
at a cost of 286 Americans killed and 
1,230 wounded. The unexpected speed 
of the conquest permitted the navy to 
turn immediately to Eniwetok, a stra¬ 
tegic anchorage in the western Mar¬ 
shalls. This atoll was taken between 
February 17 and 23. 

Truk. This almost legendary island 
was the stiongest Japanese naval and 
air base in the central Pacific. Closed 
to foreigners long before the start of 



THE STARS AND STRIPES GOES TO 
ON TARAWA 

Tarawa was captured after four daps of 
biut.il fighting by the United States Marines. 
As soon as the smoke of battle cleared, the 
Maiines raised the American flag from an 
improvised flagpole, and'at the came time 
British forces on the island raised^the Union 
Jack from a neighboring pole, 

U. S. Marfnt Corps 
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the war, it was known to have been 
heavily fortified and assumed to be im¬ 
pregnable. On February i 8 , 1944, Ad¬ 
miral Nimitz announced that the car¬ 
rier task force had attacked Truk, sink¬ 
ing some 200,000 tons of naval and 
merchant shipping, and destroying great 
numbers of planes. The Japanese Fleet 
evacuated Truk and returned to bases 
nearer home waters. 

In March, Allied land-based planes 
took up the attack against Truk, and in 
April the United States Navy mined 
the entrance to Truk lagoon, thus ef¬ 
fectively neutralizing enemy surface 
action in the vicinity. Carrier air forces 
made a second prolonged attack on Truk 
on April 29-30, during which more than 
2,200 sorties were flown against land 
installations. Plans then went forward 
for the capture of the Marianas. 

Saipan. On June 15, 1944, three 
United Slates Army and Marine divi¬ 
sions landed on Saipan in the Marianas 
Islands. A bloody struggle gained beach¬ 
heads from which the Americans ad¬ 
vanced up the coast to capture the is¬ 
land’s airfields. By June 20 American 
planes were operating from a small strip 
directly on the beach, and on the 22nd 
the main airstrip received its first 
P-47’s. The trapped Japanese counter¬ 
attacked on July 6 but were defeated. 
Two days later the last organized re¬ 
sistance ended. The fighting had been 
exceptionally fierce, with 3,049 Ameri¬ 
cans killed and 20,700 known Japanese 
dead. 

Saipan quickly became one of the 
most important bases for the American 
attack against Japan. Bomber airfields 
were literally carved out of the island’s 
coral stone. From it flights could be 
made as far as Chinese waters. With 
the delivery of B-29 Super-Fortresses 
to Saipau late in 1944, Tokyo was with¬ 
in everyday bombing range of American 
forces. 

The Battle a} the Philippine Sea. 
The Japanese Navy had anticipated an 
offensive by the United States forces, 
but had misjudged the location of the at¬ 


tack. Accordingly, their fleet was not 
in evidence during the attack on Saipan. 
Allied reconnaissance learned on June 
14 that a large Japanese fleet was on 
its way out of Tawi Tawi, their base 
southwest of Mindanao, but it was con¬ 
sidered inexpedient to divert ships of 
Task Force 58 from the Saipan opera¬ 
tion, and the decision was made to let 
the Japanese initiate the action. 

The resulting Battle of the Philip¬ 
pine Sea began on June 19 with un¬ 
precedentedly heavy attacks by Japa¬ 
nese carrier-based planes. United States 
fighters were able to intercept the sorties 
at a distance of fifty to sixty miles from 
tire Task Force, and very few enemy 
planes got through to attack the sur¬ 
face units. The first day ended in a 
major victory for the American forces, 
who accounted for 402 Japanese planes. 
Two Japanese carriers were sunk by 
submarines during the same day. United 
States combat losses were 26 planes and 
superficial damage to a half dozen ships. 

The next day American carrier planes 
attacked the Japanese surface units, 
sinking three ships, Including two fleet 
oilers, and seriously damaging seven 
other capital ships. Because of the dis¬ 
tance between the fleets, and the re¬ 
sulting necessity for night landings with 
low fuel, the victory cost the United 
States 100 planes, with a loss of 38 
flight personnel. While the Battle of the 
Philippine Sea did not result in the 
hoped-for destruction of the Japanese 
Fleet, it did decimate their carrier air 
force beyond hope of recovery. 

Guam. Allied invasion of Guam had 
been scheduled to follow immediately 
on the invasion of Saipan. Because of 
the resistance encountered on Saipan, 
and the resulting fleet action, the in¬ 
vasion of Guam was postponed until 
July 21 when an amphibious force of 
36,000 Army and Marine troops was 
put ashore. By August xo the main ob¬ 
jectives had been gained, and American 
planes were operating from the airbase. 
Mopping-up operations in the interior 
were long and difficult. 
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GETTING READY TO LAND ON SAIPAN 

Landing craft mass off the island, while the first waves of the ins asion force head toward 
shore. Smoke from fires set by piehmmary shelling and bombardment hovers over the island. 

O. S. Navy 


Guam was organized rapidly to serve 
as United States naval headquarters in 
the Pacific. From Guam fleet operations 
were mobilized to aid in the recapture 
of the Philippines. Giant airfields and 
a network of roads were built. In Jan- 
uaiy, 1945, Admiral Nimitz moved his 
headquarters from Pearl Harbor to this 
island, 4,000 miles nearer Tokyo. Guam 
was soon stronger than Pearl Harbor 
had ever been, with a naval base able 
to hold and service the entire United 
Slates Navy. 

Tinian. The last of the immediate 
objectives in the Marianas was Tinian, 
immediately to the south of Saipan. On 
July 24, two marine divisions from Sai¬ 
pan made an amphibious attack on this 
island, which followed the by now fa¬ 
miliar pattern. Close air support from 
Saipan made the operation much less 
costly, and by August x the island was 
in American hands. Three hundred 
Americans were killed or missing, and 
5,500 Japanese were dead. 

The China-Burma-India Theater 

C hina was practically isolated after 
the fall of Burma in the spring of 
1942. Hope of aid from the Soviet Union 
by way of central Asia did not material¬ 
ize, mainly because the Soviets weie too 
hard pressed in their own war against 
Germany to hazard a violation of the 
nonaggression pact with Japan. The 


Japanese blockaded the Pacific coasts 
of China and controlled the routes 
through Indo-China and Burma by 
which supplies had come in formerly. 

In this emergency, United States and 
other Allied engineers and aviators de¬ 
veloped an air feiry from India to China 
over the Himalaya Mountains. By the 
end of 1943 this air transport system 
was delivering more supplies to China 
than had ever reached there along the 
invaluable but slow Burma Road. 

Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten 
had meanwhile been named Supreme 
Commander of the Allies in Southeast 
Asia. The American General Albert C. 
Wedemeyer was his deputy, with his 
base in China. General Stilwell was in 
charge of United States and Chinese 
troops preparing in India for a thrust 
toward China. 

The Ledo Road. To supplement and 
eventually replace the very costly air 
ferry to China over the “Hump/’ the 
construction of the Ledo Road was be¬ 
gun late in 1943, from Assam in north¬ 
east India. The plan included eventual 
junction with the Burma Road. This 
new wide path through the hills and 
jungles of northern Burma would be 
relatively safe from the Japanese based 
in southern Burma. 

The road builders were protected by 
a band of jungle fighters known as 
‘'Wingate’s Raiders,” or the Chlndits. 
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The band, whose fighting motto was 
“Imitate Tarzan,” was organized and 
led by the English Major General Orde 
C. Wingate. He combined military skill 
and knowledge of the Burmese wilder¬ 
ness with the art of winning local tribes¬ 
men to his support. His small English 
force was picked from men who had 
not been deemed fit for full military 
service. They, with Gurkha and Bur¬ 
mese allies, were trained by Wingate for 
six months in the Indian jungles until 
they became capable of remarkable en¬ 
durance. In native fashion, they used 
elephants to transport equipment and 
supplies which were dropped to them 
by parachute. 

Apart from holding back the Japanese 
while the Ledo Road was under con¬ 
struction, the Chindits set a pattern of 
guerrilla tactics which was successfully 
used in the reconquest of Burma. They 
also gained information by which the 
RAF could make accurate bombing at- 



FLYING THE HUMP 

It was over country like this, the Himalayan 
“Hump,” that the Air Transport Command 
carried military supplies from its bases in 
India to China A C-46 Commando plane 
can be seen in the lower right corner. 
Wide World 


tacks on Japanese installations. And 
there is no doubt that a considerable 
number of Japanese were kept occupied 
in the vain pursuit of the raider force. 

The Burma Road Regained. In In¬ 
dia the Chinese troops who had suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping from Burma in the 
summer of 1943 were joined by com¬ 
patriots flown in from China. These 
Chinese forces were given excellent 
training to prepare them for cooperation 
with British and American units, and 
vfrere armed with up-to-date lend-lease 
materiel. Thus reorganized, they con¬ 
stituted one of the finest Allied forces. 

In November, 1943, General Slilwell 
started from India and Ledo with these 
Chinese troops, and by the following 
spring had gained the Hulcawng Val¬ 
ley in northern Burma. In March, 1944, 
air-borne raiders under Wingate’s suc¬ 
cessor, Major General W. D. A. Len- 
taigne, established road blocks far be¬ 
hind the Japanese lines in Burma. At 
the same time Brigadier General Frank 
Merrill’s Marauders and Indian jungle 
troops joined Stilwell’s unorthodox cam¬ 
paign, with the main objective of open¬ 
ing up tire land route to China. By the 
end of April two columns were within 
forty miles of the Japanese-held key 
town of Myitkyina in Burma. 

Merrill’s Marauders, supplied by air, 
advanced to besiege Myitkyina by the 
middle of May. A Chinese division cap¬ 
tured Mogaung June 26 and then joined 
in the attack on Myitkyina, which fi¬ 
nally fell on August 3, after the entire 
Japanese garrison of 3,000 men was 
annihilated. 

Heavy seasonal rains hampered mili¬ 
tary activities until October, when the 
Allies again pushed rapidly forward. 
British and Indian divisions fought 
down the railway toward Mandalay, 
capturing Katha the second week of 
December, The Chinese gradually ad¬ 
vanced down the Mogaung and Irra¬ 
waddy valleys to Bhamo, which they 
captured on December 15. 

From Bhamo, two roads connect with 
the old Burma Road, One leads east- 
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ward through Tengyueh in China. The 
longer, but more usable, road runs 
southeast toward Namhkang. While 
United States engineers were extending 
the improved Ledo Road from Mogaung 
to Bhamo, Chinese troops advanced 
along both these roads to clear the re¬ 
maining Japanese road blocks. Namh¬ 
kang, last Burmese town on the Ledo- 
Burma Road, fell to the Chinese on 
January 15, 1945* 

Meanwhile Chinese forces along the 
Salween River had pushed southwest 
along the Burma Road from the interior 
of China. In June, 1944, they laid siege 
to Tengyueh. The Japanese garrison of 
2,000 was well supplied by air and held 
out in their rock-walled city for fifty- 
one days. When the Chinese captured 
the city September 14, 1944, only nine 
Japanese remained alive. 

Further south, another Japanese gar¬ 
rison blocked the Burma Road at Lung- 
ling. After long and bitter fighting, the 
Japanese defenders were wiped out on 
November 3. 

In March, 1944, Japan had launched 
an offensive against India. Capitalizing 
on the desire of many Indians for in¬ 
dependence, the Japanese had built up 
a native Indian “army of liberation” in 
Singapore which participated in the 
strike against Imphal and Kohima on 
the rail line from the Bay of Bengal 
to Ledo. Imphal was almost surrounded 
for four and a half months by the Jap¬ 
anese, and Kohima was completely sur¬ 
rounded for eighteen days. The defend¬ 
ers were supplied and reinforced by 
air. With the approach of the monsoons, 
Japan abandoned her invasion of India 
and retired to Burma, having lost 
50,000 men in the attempt. 

The Chinese home troops and the 
Chinese forces from India made a junc¬ 
tion after the fall of Namhkang on Janu¬ 
ary 14, 1945. The Ledo-Burma Road 
was now cleared of Japanese, and two 
weeks later the first convoy in almost 
three years reached China, On this oc¬ 
casion, Chiang Kai-shek rechristened 
the road the Stilwell Road. 



THE FIRST CONVOY IN TWO AND 
A HALF YEARS 

With the recapture of Burma hy the Allies, 
the Ledo-Buima Road was again opened. 
Here the fix si truck convoy to make the 
trip after the Japanese occupation assembles 
at Ledo in Assam for the 1,000 mxle trip into 
China. 

U. S. Ar>ny Signal Corps 

Defeats in China. Until the spring 
of 1944 the Chinese armies, with help 
from the American volunteer air force, 
the “Flying Tigers,” had succeeded in 
checking Japan's local thrusts from 
Hankow, China’s great industrial cen¬ 
ter on the Yangtze River. In April, 
1944, however, the Japanese began a 
series of drives to secure the railways 
that pass through Hankow, connecting 
Peiping and Tientsin in northern China 
with Canton in southern China. Japan 
was already in control of the railways 
from Peiping and Tientsin, to Man¬ 
churia and Korea, and her puppets 
controlled the railways from Singapore 
through Malaya, Siam, and Indo-China 
to southern China. 

After gaining control of the line from 
Peiping to Hankow in the spring of 
1944, a force of more than 200,000 
Japanese drove southward along the 
Hankow-Canton rail line. The city of 
Changsha fell in June, 1944, and the 
Japanese pushed on further south along 
the same rail line to besiege Hengyang, 
one of the main bases of the United 
States Fourteenth Air Force. It was the 
junction of the Hankow-Canton railway 
with the Hunan-Kwangsi railway, wjiich 
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ran southwestward toward the Indo¬ 
china frontier. After a siege of forty- 
seven days, Hengyang with its airbase 
was captured by the Japanese on August 
8, each side having lost more than 15,- 
000 men in the struggle. 

Gathering five or six divisions at 
Hengyang, the Japanese began an of¬ 
fensive late in August in the direction 
of Kwangsi province in south China, 
where other American air bases were 
located. Meanwhile other Japanese 
forces, comprising about 80,000 men, 
were moving from Canton toward the 
same goal. As the Japanese thrusts ap¬ 
proached Kweilin and Liuchow, tire 
Americans were compelled to abandon 
and destroy their airfields at these 
points and to move to Kunming, several 
hundred miles to the west. It was at this 
critical stage that General Stilwell was 
relieved of his command by Chiang Kai- 
shek, to be succeeded by General Albert 
C. Wedemeyer. 

The Japanese continued their ad¬ 
vance with 350,000 men, the largest 
force they had brought together since 
their successful thrusts up the Yangtze 
to Hankow in 1938. On November 10, 
1944, they seized Liuchow and Kweilin. 
Now for tike first time the Japanese con¬ 
trolled a solid land route cutting off 
eastern China entirely from the uncon¬ 
quered interior. Japan’s control of her 
continental corridor was made doubly 
secure by the seizure, in the fall of 1944, 
of Ihe port of Foochow in southeast 
China and some previously unattached 
coastal areas. 

In the perilous summer of 1944, the 
Chinese succeeded in achieving greater 
military and political unity than ever 
before. Through the reorganization of 
their armed forces, more than a million 
less fit soldiers were dropped from their 
army of 5,700,000 men. Military train¬ 
ing and equipment were improved. With 
help from American specialists, officer 
training centers were established in 
Yunnan province. The Chungking 
Cabinet was reshuffled in November, 
1944, so that better accord existed be¬ 


tween the Chiang Kai-shek government 
and the Communists in Yenan. A direct 
result was that crack Nationalist troops 
which had been held around Yenan to 
prevent Communist expansion were 
rushed south to reinforce the fronts 
facing the Japanese. Thanks largely to 
these reinforcements, the Japanese push 
westward from their new land corridor 
was checked in December, 1944, at 
Paichai, just sixty-five miles from the 
Burma Road. The Japanese drive 
toward Chungking was also pushed back 
after having reached alarmingly close 
to the Nationalist capital. The Japanese 
withdrew to their main territory and 
established themselves firmly at Liu¬ 
chow and Kweilin. 

Reconquobt of the Philippines 

v the late summer of 1944 the 
Japanese bases in the central and 
western Carolines still separated the 
two arms of the United States advance 
in the Pacific. It was therefore neces¬ 
sary to take Palau, Yap, and Ulithi. 
The mission of the United States forces 
in the Pacific area in this campaign was 
“to gain' and maintain control of the 
eastern approaches to the Philippines- 
Formosa-China Coast Area.” The Japa¬ 
nese were believed to have strong garri¬ 
sons on Palau and Yap and a much 
smaller force on Ulithi. But in any 
event, Japanese air power was no longer 
a formidable threat. 

In the first three weeks of September, 
United States carrier-based planes made 
heavy and successful raids on the Bonin 
Islands, the Visayas, and Mindanao and 
Luzon in the Philippines, in which 1,000 
aircraft were destroyed and more than 
150 major ships sunk. As a result, Yap 
was written off the invasion schedule. 
United States Army troops landed in 
the Palaus on September 17. Although 
the Japanese put up fanatical resistance, 
the island was cleared rapidly. Ulithi 
was occupied on September 23 without 
opposition. Japanese defenses of the 
Philippines were now weakened to the 
point where an assault was feasible. 
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The Battle for Leyte Gulf. The 
United Stales Fleet immediately 
stepped up its aix stiikes against the 
Philippines, while the Japanese rushed 
all available aii powei to the defense. 
Between October 12 and 16, Japan lost 
650 planes on the giound and in the air. 

On October 17 the Amencan invasion 
staited, with advance paities of Amer¬ 
ican Rangeis landing on the islets which 
command the entrance to Leyte Gulf 
On Octobei 20, 600 ships landed 225,- 
000 Alhed troops on Leyte—moie than 
twice the number which reached Nor¬ 
mandy's beaches in the first day. The 
Leyte landing constituted a tactical 
suipiise and met with little resistance 
at first. Much of the preparatory work 
for the invasion had been done by 
Philippine gueirillas, aided by officers 
who entered the islands secretly during 
the Japanese occupation The Allies 
moved inland, capturing the capital, 
Tacloban, with its aii field. 

While the landings were progressing, 
a triple naval attack against the United 
States forces at Leyte was being pre- 
paied by the Japanese. One force ap- 
pioached from Formosa, a second 
through the Surigao Strait, and the third 
through San Bernaidino Strait Begin¬ 
ning on October 23, and continuing 
through the 25th, a series of engage¬ 
ments were fought, variously called the 
Battle for Leyte Gulf and the Second 
Battle of the Philippine Sea. 

United States submarines sighted the 
approaching fleets, and.on the morning 
of the 23rd sank two Japanese heavy 
cruisers. The next day United States 
carrier air groups took up the search 
and attacked the Southern Force, in¬ 
flicting slight damage. After a prelimi¬ 
nary attack on the stronger Center 
Force, in winch a battleship was sunk, 
the United States naval forces withdrew 
to lure the Japanese into a trap which 
had been prepared. The ruse worked. 
The Japanese Center Force passed 
through San Bernardino Strait into the 
Philippine Sea and turned south toward 
Leyte Gulf. 


The Southern Force meanwhile 
moved into the Surigao Straits, where 
United States battleships and ciuisers 
waited for them, and was destroyed, 
losing two battleships and three de- 
stioyers. Only a cruiser, which was sunk 
the next morning, and one destroyer 
escaped. 


r~ ” 1 



THE INVASION OF LEYTE 

An armada of LST’s pours Army equipment 
ashore at Tacloban Airstrip on Leyte Island 
m the Philippines Note the causeways lead¬ 
ing from the beach to the ships These were 
hurriedly built by bulldozers which scraped 
the sand and earth from the beach to build 
the "roads" for each ship’s invasion traffic. 

U S Navy 

On the morning of the 24th, the 
United States carrier task force located 
the Japanese Main Body far to the 
north and attacked it, destroying its 
four carrieis and putting an end to any 
threat of Japanese carrier-based air war. 
The Japanese Center Force continued 
toward Leyte, where it encountered six 
escort carriers with three destroyers and 
four destroyer-escorts. In the unequal 
combat which followed, the Japanese 
lost three heavy cruisers in return for 
one United States carriei, two destroy¬ 
ers, and one destroyer-escort. 

Harried and hopelessly confused, the 
Japanese refused to commit their re¬ 
maining forces to further battle in the 
confined waters, and withdrew hurriedly 
to the open sea. United States Army and 
carrier-based aircraft pursued the re¬ 
treating enemy, inflicting yet more dam- 
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age. By the end of the 26th Japanese 
losses totaled one large and three light 
carriers, three battleships, six heavy and 
four light cruisers, nine destroyers, and 
a submarine. Their navy, as a navy, 
had ceased to exist. 

Llngayen Gulf. Resistance on Leyte 
continued to become more stubborn. 
Japanese reinforcements arrived, and 
one of Japan’s best generals, Yamashita, 
took charge, but continual harassment 
by United States Ax my and Navy planes 
prevented their organizing a counter¬ 
attack. After a month of fighting it be¬ 
came evident that the Japanese position 
on Leyte could not be retrieved, and 
with the loss of naval support, their 
troops on Leyte could no longer be re¬ 
inforced nor adequately supplied. In a 
little over two months, Leyte was back 
in Philippine and American hands, with 
small scattered bands of Japanese hold¬ 
ing out for a while in the hills. 

Samar Island had been seized simul¬ 
taneously with Leyte, and on December 
14 the Americans landed on Mindoro. 
The Americans could count on civilian 
friendliness and on military aid from 


a well developed underground, which 
had been in frequent contact with the 
Allies throughout the war. 

On January 9 the final major opera¬ 
tion of the Philippines campaign got 
under way. With close cooperation from 
air and sea forces, 100,000 Americans, 
with heavy equipment, including tanks, 
gained the shore of Luzon at Lingayen 
Gulf, where the main Japanese forces 
had landed in 1942. Other American 
forces were landed south of Manila. By 
February 4, 1945, American tioops 
were fifteen miles from Manila. Up to 
this point the Japanese had fought only 
delaying actions. But they held Manila 
with fierce, persistent house-to-house 
fighting, during the course of which the 
city was largely destroyed. The United 
States forces finally won the city after 
a week of heavy attacks. 

Continued resistance by pockets of 
Japanese scattered through Luzon con¬ 
tinued until June, but the reconquest 
was substantially completed by March 
2, 1945, when General MacArthur 
participated in the ceremony of raising 
the American flag on Corregidor. 



THE RECAPTURE OF MANILA 

Wracked and gutted by battle and the spiteful demolition of the Japanese, Manila was a 
dead city when the Allies moved into it. Here the banks of the Pasig River are lilted by 
miles of wreckage, with fires still burning in the ruins, 

U. S. Navy 
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Reconquest of Burma 

y the earzy part of 1945, the 
Japanese in Burma were with¬ 
drawing to the Irrawaddy River. Brit¬ 
ish troops moved southward towaid 
Mandalay, while at the same time native 
Indian amphibious forces moved along 
the coast toward Rangoon. On Maich 
8 the British reached Mandalay; the 
Japanese fought street by street to hold 
the city, but it fell on March 22 When 
an Indian division captured Fort 
Dufferm, the main Japanese stronghold, 
the enemy’s resistance collapsed. Ran¬ 
goon fell quickly the first week of May, 
and the Japanese troops began a with¬ 
drawal into Siam and Indo-China. Lord 
Mountbatten described the conquest as 
effectively completed on May 4, and 
announced that the Japanese had suf¬ 
fered a total of 347,000 casualties in 
theii Buima war, of whom 97,000 had 
been killed Still fuithei thousands were 
killed in the retreat across the Sittang 
River. 

Iwo Jima 

Y THE BEGINNING of 1945 , the 
American sea forces were ready for 
the final operations in preparation for 
attacks on Japan’s home islands Tiny 
Iwo Jima, 750 miles south of Tokyo, 
was the most strongly fortified and stra¬ 
tegically placed Japanese island defense 
remaining in this area The United 
States prepared for its invasion with 
carrier air strikes and shore bombard¬ 
ment. The defending Japanese totaled 
23,000 men. Thousands of pillboxes, 
minefields, and well concealed under¬ 
ground defenses protected the island 
and its beaches; 800 pillboxes were 
later counted in an area 1,000 yards long 
by 200 yards deep. The entire island 
was similarly fortified. 

Three divisions of marines landed on 
February 19, 1945. Two days of tor¬ 
turous advance followed, the marines 
attacking each pillbox with explosives 
and flame throwers, without protection 
from the withering fire of Japanese 



THE MOST FAMOUS PICTURE OF 
THE WAR 

This picture, taken by Joe Rosenberg of the 
Associated Press, of the marines raising the 
American flag on the summit of Mount Suri¬ 
bachi on the island of Iwo, became one of 
the best known pictures of the war. 

Press Association, Inc 

mortars. The marines were reinforced 
on the third day and ordered to an old- 
fashioned charge with fixed bayonets. 
This charge overwhelmed the beach de¬ 
fenses, and detachments advanced in¬ 
land. Japanese counterattacks with 
bayonets threw the Americans back, 
only to reform and advance again. 
Those marines who survived crossed an 
area 800 yards deep in an hour and a 
half, an area which is considered by 
authorities to have been the most 
heavily fortified ever encountered in any 
war. 

Meanwhile less difficult sites had 
been conquered, including an airfield. 
The Japanese on Mt. Suribachi, how¬ 
ever, continued to pour a deadly fire 
on the advancing American troops. The 
hill’s slopes were so powerfully fortified 
that a terrific bombardment from ships, 
bombers, and rocket planes failed to 
reduce it. Land assaults finally gained 
the summit of Mt. Suribachi, where 
the American flag was raised on Fehru- 1 
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ary 23. Hard fighting continued in 
other areas of the little island. Long- 
range bombardments failed to reduce 
the fortifications, and the troops were 
forced to attack each pillbox and cave 
by frontal charges. By March 16, when 
the largest of three airfields on the island 
was opened to American use, the battle 
for Iwo could be considered won. The 
cost was 4,189 United States Marines 
killed and 15,750 wounded and missing. 
B-29 ’s attacking Japan from the Mari¬ 
anas began immediately to use Iwo as 
an emergency base, and by the first 
week in April fighter planes based on 
Iwo were making their first flight over 
Tokyo. 

Okinawa 

r ;E large island of Okinawa in the 
Ryukyu Islands was of great stra¬ 
tegic importance because it controlled 
the sea lanes between Japan and 
Shanghai. Its air and naval bases were 
a continuing menace to the Allies. Lying 
less than 400 miles from the Japanese 
homeland, Okinawa was an ideal loca¬ 
tion from which to invade Japan, par¬ 
ticularly since its area was large enough 



SMOKING OUT THE JAPANESE 

The marines took no chances in the rugged 
terrain of Okinawa, Here they use a smoke 
phosphorous grenade to insure that no Jap 
hides in the coral behind the jagged boulder. 
U S. Marine Carps 


to handle hundreds of bombers at a 
time. 

Preliminaiy bombardments were car¬ 
ried out by United States land and car¬ 
rier-based planes and a powerful British 
carrier force. Landings started on April 
1, 1945. Resistance was light at first, 
and the Allies advanced inland, cover¬ 
ing up to five miles a day at several 
points, despite mine fields. A strong 
Japanese naval foice approached during 
the second week of April, but was de¬ 
feated not far south of the Japanese 
home island of Kyushu. The largest re¬ 
maining Japanese battleship, the 45,000 
ton Yavtato, and other major ships were 
sunk. 

When the marines on Okinawa 
reached higher ground, the prepared de¬ 
fenses were stubbornly defended by the 
Japanese and had to be taken by assault, 
ridge by ridge. United States Army and 
Marine units struggled on until, by 
May, the Japanese were reduced to 
some 15,000 who fought on in caves and 
hills. Their further resistance was inef¬ 
fective and did not interfere materially 
with the building of airstrips from which 
bombers were soon ready to make 
decisive raids on Japan. 

The Okinawa campaign saw the first 
large-scale employment of Japanese 
suicide units. Driven to desperate meas¬ 
ures, the Japanese Naval Air Force 
resorted to Kamikaze attacks against 
the ships based on Okinawa. The first 
Kamikaze planes were operational types 
loaded with bombs and carrying only 
enough gasoline to reach their objec¬ 
tive, on which they crash-dived, in¬ 
evitably killing the pilot. By the time 
of the Okinawa campaign, the Japanese 
had developed one-man flying bombs, 
launched from larger planes. In the nose 
of each Baka bomb was a ton of TNT, 
set to explode on impact. Powered by 
rockets, the Baka bomb could dive on 
a ship at 600 miles an hour. Night and 
day for three months during the Oki¬ 
nawa campaign, Kamikaze units raided 
the Allied fleet, sinking 26 United States 
ships and damaging 164. 
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The Attack on Japan 

ntil 1945, except for the famous 
Doolittle raid, no air assault was 
made on Japan’s home islands. Then, 
i' • the United States Navy moved north¬ 
ward, raids first by carrier-based planes 
and later by land-based planes from the 
Marianas became customary. With the 
development of Iwo’s airfields, the 
American bombing offensive against 
Japan rapidly rose to giant proportions. 
Almost all major Japanese industrial 
and shipping centers were seriously 
damaged, some virtually destroyed. 
Since much of the housing, even in large 
cities like Tokyo, was of bamboo and 
other flimsy materials, wide areas went 
up in flames kindled by incendiary 
bombs. 

A new type of air activity began 
toward the end of March, 1945, with 
the aerial mining of Japanese ports and 
shipping lanes. The destruction of 
Japan’s shipping from this cause was 
so severe that her traffic with the out¬ 
side world dropped to a fraction of its 
previous volume. 

The Allies were so completely in con¬ 
trol of the air by July, 1945, that Lieu¬ 
tenant General Carl Spaatz, in com¬ 
mand of the B-29 ’s, could risk announc¬ 
ing plans ahead of time so that civilians 
might escape from the threatened cities. 
Many raids involved 600 planes each. 
General Spaatz reported that during the 
final fourteen months of the war, planes 
under his command dropped a total of 
nearly 170,000 tons of bombs on Japan, 
destroyed more than half of the capacity 
for industrial production of fifty-one of 
her cities, wiped out most of her oil 
refineries, and reduced her aircraft pro¬ 
duction 60 per cent and her steel 
production 15 per cent. A total of 580 
larger factories engaged in war produc¬ 
tion were destroyed or seriously dam¬ 
aged. 

In this air struggle more than 2,000 
Japanese planes were downed, while 
437 American B-29’s were lost in com- 
bai and about 3,000 of their crews were 
killed or imprisoned by the Japanese. 


Aside from the activities of the bombers, 
American fighters escorting the B-29’s 
from Iwo destroyed or damaged more 
than 1,000 Japanese planes, at a loss of 
106 of their own planes. 

American submarines played an im¬ 
portant, although often secret, part in 
the war against Japanese production 
and shipping. American submarines 
were harassing shipping off the Japan 
coast as early as 1942. They are credited 
with having sunk more Japanese ton¬ 
nage during the entire Pacific war than 
any other arm of the Allied military 
forces, accounting for 167 combatant 
and 1,089 noncombatant Japanese 
ships. As a result Japan’s prewar mer¬ 
chant marine of seven million tons had 
dwindled by the war’s end to less than 
a million and a half tons, including small 
craft. 

The United States Pacific Fleet, as 
well as a British carrier force, moved 
in close to the shores of the Japanese 
home islands during the last few weeks 
of the war to shell military targets. The 
remnants of the Japanese Navy, which 
by now had retreated to the base at 
Kure, were destroyed as they lay at 
anchor. Japanese air power had ceased 
to exist. 

The World's First Atomic Bombs 

r iE Potsdam Declaration, calling on 
Japan to surrender, was broadcast 
to J apan on July 2 7,194S. The Japanese 
Government announced that it would 
be disregarded. Many Americans and 
Japanese foresaw that a vast and bloody 
land invasion on Japan’s home islands 
would be necessary. In fact, after the 
war’s end, United States military lead¬ 
ers revealed that plans had been ready 
for the landing of thirteen divisions cm 
Japan if a surrender had not been ar¬ 
ranged by November x, 1945. 

Instead, on August 5, a single high¬ 
flying American plane approached Hiro¬ 
shima, a Japanese war industries town 
of 340,000 inhabitants. The plane 
dropped one small bomb which exploded 
before reaching the ground. The tiny 
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bomb, only a fraction the size of a 
blockbuster, bad tbe force of 20,000 
tons of TNT. Within a matter of sec¬ 
onds, half the city of Hiroshima was 
destioyed. Thus was the first atomic 
bomb used in war. 

A further bid for Japanese surrender 
was made, this time by President Tru¬ 
man of the United States. Since no reply 
was forthcoming, a second atomic bomb 
was dropped on the important port city 
of Nagasaki on August 9. 

Threats that more atomic bombs 
would be dropped and the increasing 
indications of internal collapse induced 
the Japanese to begin surrender negotia¬ 
tions. On August 14 Japan accepted 
the Potsdam terms with the proviso 
that the Emperor would retain his 
throne. The Allies agreed to this, but 
with the condition that, while retaining 
his nominal sovereignty, the Emperor 
would be under the authority of the 
Supreme Allied Commander in Japan, 
the American General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

Japanese imperial messengers were 
sent to inform their army leaders in 
China, southeast Asia, and the Pacific 



MOPPING UP JAPAN’S NAVY 
By the summer of 1945, the temnanls of the 
Japanese Navy had taken lefuge in the har- 
hor of Kure, where Allied planes soon found 
them. The battleship "Haruna" suffered 
major damage in the attack of July 28, which 
is shown here, 

U. S. Navy 



ATOMIC BOMB DAMAGE AT 
HIROSHIMA 

This view of the mined city of Hiroshima 
was taken from the Chamber of Commeice 
Building, looking tow.u (1 the center of the 
town On the right are the ruins of a hank 
building and a hospital standing above the 
rubble of smaller buildings. 

U. S. Army Atr Forces 


of the surrender terms. Details were 
worked out for the temporary occupa¬ 
tion of the Japanese home islands. Fi¬ 
nally, the unconditional surrender was 
signed officially on board the U.S.S. 
Missouri in Tokyo Bay on September 
2, 1943. After Admiral Nimilz had 
signed for the United States, the docu¬ 
ment was signed by representatives of 
China, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, and Canada, as well as Japan. 

Soviet Participation in the War 

d»TT the Yalta Conference, on Febru- 
ivt ary 11,1945, the Allies had agreed 
that the Soviet Union should enter the 
war against Japan two or three months 
after the surrender of Germany. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Soviet Union declared war 
on Japan on August 8, and advanced 
immediately deep into Manchuria and 
Korea against relatively feeble Japa¬ 
nese resistance, Soviet forces also took 
over the Kurile Islands, and the south¬ 
ern, Japanese, half of Sakhalin Island 
in accordance with agreements made at 
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the Yalta Conference. By the lime peace 
had come and V-J Day had been pro¬ 
claimed, Soviet armies were strongly 
established in northern Korea and in 
Manchuria. During the fall of 1945, 
after agreements with the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment had assured the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment of certain advantages in the future 
development of Manchuria, including 
cooperative supervision and use of her 
ports, the Soviet troops gradually began 
to withdraw, talcing with them much 
Japanese factory equipment. Some 
Soviet troops remained, on friendly 
terms with the forces of Chiang Kai- 
shek, to help establish order. 

The Occupation of Japan 

y the surrender agreement, Japan 
was to be occupied by the Allies 
for an unspecified period. The principles 
underlying the occupation were ex¬ 
pressed in the Potsdam Declaration as 
follows: 

Until such a new order is established and 
until theie is convincing proof that Japan's 
war-making power is destroyed, points in 
Japanese temlory to be designated by the 
Allies shall be occupied to secure the achieve¬ 
ment of the basic objectives we aie here setting 
forth. . . . 

The Japanese Government shall remove all 
obstacles to the revival and strengthening of 
democratic tendencies among the Japanese 
people. Freedom of speech and religion and 
of thought, as well as respect for the funda¬ 
mental human rights, shall be established. . . . 

The occupying forces of the Allies shall be 
withdiawn from Japan as soon as these ob¬ 
jectives have been accomplished and there has 
been established in accordance with the freely 
expressed will of the Japanese people a peace¬ 
fully inclined and responsible government. 

In pursuance of the agreement made 
at Cairo in November, 1943, by repre¬ 
sentatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, and China, Japan was stripped 
of all her conquests since the beginning 
of her expansion off the home islands. 
Formosa and Manchuria were returned 
to China. Korea was divided for the 
time being into a northern zone under 
Soviet supervision and a southern zone 
occupied by Americans. 


The United States assumed respon¬ 
sibility for directing the occupation of 
Japan, with her Allies participating. As 
head of the occupation authorities, 
General Douglas MacArthur took con¬ 
trol of many Japanese governmental 
functions by the second week of Sep¬ 
tember, 1945. Within a few weeks he 
had issued a number of directives by 
which the Japanese Premier and his 
government were expected to carry 
through promptly many far-reaching 
changes in Japan’s political, social, and 
economic structure. Meanwhile the 
United States Government, through her 
Department of State and President, 
reaffirmed some of the fundamental 
principles of the occupation, such as the 
assurance that no government would be 
imposed on the Japanese nation against 
the popular will of the Japanese people. 

Military leaders of Japan who were 
considered by the Allies to have been 
responsible for atrocities committed 
during the war were brought to trial. 
The great Mitsubishi, Mitsui, and other 



SIGNING THE SURRENDER 
DOCUMENT 

On Septeraher 2, 1945, aboard the battleship 
"Missouri" in Tokyo Ilarbor the representa¬ 
tives of Japan and Allied nations signed the 
surrender document. Heie Japan signs, while 
General MacArthur stands at the microphone. 
U. S. Navy 
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industrial trusts, and certain Japanese 
banks which had actively supported 
Japan’s imperialistic expansion, were 
either dissolved or reduced in power. 
Funds looted from conquered countries 
were in many cases restored. Hoards of 
precious metals, diamonds, and pearls 
were seized until such time as indemni¬ 
ties and Allied claims had been settled. 

The Allied occupation revolutionized 
many aspects of Japanese life within a 
few months. In October, 1945, the Japa¬ 
nese Cabinet amended the nation’s elec¬ 
tion laws to permit women to vote and 
lowered the voting age for men from 
twenty-five to twenty years. In the same 
month the Japanese Government voted 
out of existence its war and navy de¬ 
partments and canceled the conscription 
law. Japan’s General Staff Headquar¬ 
ters, which had planned her military 
expansion for half a century, was dis¬ 


solved. The Japanese secret police was 
abolished. About one million native 
Japanese, imprisoned as opponents of 
imperialist expansion or as enemies of 
the war-minded leaders, were freed from 
prisons and concentration camps. The 
government’s monopoly of news was 
broken. Military training in schools and 
police censorship of motion picture films 
were abolished. 

Foreign contacts with Japan were 
made through the occupation authori¬ 
ties. All foreign trade was frozen in 
September, except individual matters 
having the approval of the Allied Com¬ 
mand. A month later, Japanese consular 
and diplomatic representatives through¬ 
out the world were ordered home, and 
Japanese Government properties were 
ordered turned over to Allied authori¬ 
ties. The costs of the occupation were 
borne by Japan. 
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WINNING THE PEACE 


our freedoms, as defined by 
President Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt in an address before Con¬ 
gress on January 6, 1941, constituted 
the beginning of plans for peace made 
during the progress of World War II. 
Roosevelt said that the nation looked 
forward to a world founded on the fol¬ 
lowing essential human freedoms: 

The first is freedom of speech and expression 
—everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God In his own way—everywhere in 
the world. 

The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 
understandings which will secure to every na¬ 
tion a healthy peacetime life for its inhabitants 
—everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a world¬ 
wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no nation 
will be in a position to commit an act of 
physical aggression against any neighbor— 
anywhere in the world. 

Of these four freedoms, the third and 
fourth were embodied in the Atlantic 
Charter—so called because it was the 
result of a conference held on the At¬ 
lantic Ocean, aboard the U.S.S. Augusta. 
President Roosevelt and Britain’s Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill met on this 
battleship in order to examine the whole 
problem of common principles in the 
national policies of the United States 
and Great Britain. On August 14,1941, 
they announced a joint declaration— 
the Atlantic Charter—concerning the 
policies of the countries they repre¬ 
sented: 

First, their countries seek no aggrandize¬ 
ment, territorial or other; 

Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

Third, they respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under which 


they will live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them; 

Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect 
for their existing obligations, to further the 
enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which arc needed for their economic 
prosperity; 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the eco¬ 
nomic field with the object of securing, for all, 
improved labor standards, economic advance¬ 
ment, and social srcurily; 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi 
tyranny, they hope to sec established a peace 
which will afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, 
and which will affoid assurance that all the 
men in all the lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want; 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all men 
to traverse the high seas and oceans without 
hindrance; 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations 
of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons, must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force. Since no future peace can 
bo maintained if land, sea, or air armaments 
continue to be employed by nations which 
threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside 
of their frontiers, they believe, pending the 
establishment of a wider and permanent sys¬ 
tem of general security, that the disarmament 
of such nations is essential. They will like¬ 
wise aid and encourage all other practicable 
measures which will lighten for peace-loving 
peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 

The general principles laid down in 
the Atlantic Charter became the basis 
of an historical document signed in 
Washington on January i, 1942—a 
joint agreement called “Declaration by 
United'Nations.” Here for the first time 
occurred the designation “United Na¬ 
tions” in an international document. It 
was signed by twenty-six nations: 
United States of America, United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ire¬ 
land, Union of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics, China, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
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Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
India, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Poland, South Africa, and Yugoslavia, 
It was open to adherence by other na¬ 
tions. The signatories subscribed to a 
common program of purposes and prin¬ 
ciples embodied in the Atlantic Charter, 
and each signatory government pledged 
itself to employ its full resources against 
the Axis and not to make a separate 
peace with the enemies. 

With the expressed desire to con¬ 
tribute to the maintenance of peace 
after the war, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union signed, in London, on 
May 26,1942, an Agreement for Mutual 
Assistance. It provided for “close and 
friendly cooperation” between the two 
countries “for the organization of peace 
and economic prosperity in Europe.” 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union signed a Mutual Aid Agreement 
on June x 1. According to a White House 
statement, the discussions leading to 
the agreement were on “safeguarding 
peace and security to the freedom-lov- 



PLANNING THE ATLANTIC 
CHARTER 

In August, 1941, President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill met aboard ship in 
the Atlantic Ocean to discuss questions of 
joint defense and supply in the war against 
Germany, On August 14 they announced the 
Atlantic Charter which set forth the basis on 
■which the two countries proposed to prose¬ 
cute the war. 

V, S. Navy 



THE CAIRO CONFERENCE 

In November, 1943, President Roosevelt, 
Generalissimo Chians Kai-shek, and Prime 
Minister Churchill met at Cairo to agree upon 
future military operations against Japan. 
Seated with the three government leaders is 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek; 
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ing peoples after the war. Both sides 
state with satisfaction the unity of 
their views on all these questions.” 

Conferences of 1943 for Future Cooperation 

yeas 1943 saw a growing deter- 
VU rnination of nations to cooperate 
in many fields. Delegations from forty- 
four governments, representing 75 per 
cent of the population of the world, met 
at Hot Springs, Virginia, on June 3, for 
a United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Conference. Plans were made for a per¬ 
manent food and agriculture organiza¬ 
tion as one of a series of international 
economic bodies. 

The attitude of the United States 
Congress toward international coopera¬ 
tion was expressed in the Fulbright reso¬ 
lution, which was passed on September 
21: 

Resolved, That the Congress hereby ex¬ 
presses itself as favoring the creation of ap¬ 
propriate international machinery with power 
adequate to establish and to maintain a just 
and lasting peace, among the nations of the 
world, and as favoring participation by the 
United States therein. 

The foreign secretaries of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union—Cordell Hull, Anthony 
Eden, and V. M, Molotov—assisted by 
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a large staff of experts, held a conference 
in Moscow from October 19 to 30. They 
recognized the necessity for continuing 
collaboration at the end of hostilities 
in (r) the maintenance*of peace and 
(2) the promotion of political, social, 
and economic welfare of their peoples. 
They drew up and signed a declaration 
in which the Chinese Ambassador to 
Moscow, on behalf of his government, 
joined them. 

At Atlantic City, in November, foity- 
four nations created the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra¬ 
tion (UNRRA). The purpose of the 
UNRRA was to relieve suffering among 
victims of the war by supplying them 
with food, clothing, and coal, and to 
help rehabilitate them by providing 
farm equipment. 

A conference between President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was 
held at Cairo, Egypt, November 22-26. 
It resulted in a joint statement on the 
Far East. Their plan for the indepen¬ 
dence of Korea and the return to China 
of all territory taken from her by Japan 
since 1895 implied a postwar collabora¬ 
tion between the three allies which 
would be based on the Four Freedoms. 

From November 28 to December 1, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin held a 
Conference at Teheran, Iran. They af¬ 
firmed the aim of the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
“to work, together in the war and in the 
peace that will follow." 

United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference 

EtEGATEs from forty-four nations 
conferred at Bretlon Woods, New 
Hampshire, July 1-22, 1944, to take 
steps, in the words of Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
“through international cooperation to 
assure stable and orderly exchange rates 
and adequate long-term credit for pro¬ 
ductive purposes." The conference cre¬ 
ated instruments for establishing an 
International Monetary Fund and 


an International Bank for Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Development. 

A bill in approval of the Fund and 
the Bank, passed by the United Slates 
Congress, was signed by President 
Harry S. Truman on August 4, 1945. 
By the close of that year, twenty-nine 
nations had signed their approval, and 
the two institutions, with headquarters 
in Washington, came into being. It was 
agreed that the United Slates would 
advance 28 per cent of the total fund in 
the Monetary Fund and would have 
the same proportion of voting power; 
and that she would advance about 33 
per cent of the proposed capital of the 
International Bank and have the same 
proportion of votes controlling it. This 
plan was based on the idea that while 
only a few countries (especially the 
United States) would be eager to lend in 
order to promote conditions that would 
enable other nations to buy exports, it 
was only fair that the risk should be 
shared rather than borne by the lending 
nation alone. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Plan 

he United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and 
China took part in an important confer¬ 
ence held at Dumbarton Oaks, an estate 
in Washington, D. C., from August 14 
to October 7, 1944. Its purpose was to 
produce a plan for the establishment of 
an international organization under the 
title of the United Nations. The Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Proposals were published 
on October 9, and were thereupon ex¬ 
amined and discussed by the four gov¬ 
ernments, by individuals, on the radio, 
and in the press. The proposals consti¬ 
tuted a joint plan to be used as a basis 
of discussion when the general United 
Nations Conference would convene. 

The recommendations submitted by 
the four governments acting jointly in¬ 
cluded the following: membership to 
be “open to all peace-loving states”; 
principal organs to be a General Assem¬ 
bly, a Security Council, an International 
Court of Justice, and a Secretariat; ar- 
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rangemenls for the maintenance of in¬ 
ternational peace and security, including 
prevention and suppression of aggres¬ 
sion; plans for the determination of 
threats to the peace and action with 
respect thereto; encouragement of re¬ 
gional arrangements; and arrangements 
for international, economic, and social 
cooperation among all the members of 
the United Nations. 

A voting procedure for the Security 
Council was proposed at the conference 
between Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin held February 4-12, 1945, at 
Yalta, a seaport of the Crimea Penin¬ 
sula. Under the proposed voting pro¬ 
cedure—the “Yalta voting formula”— 
a distinction was made between a per¬ 
manent member of the Security Council 
involved in a dispute, and a permanent 
member not involved. According to the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, five powers 
(United States, United Kingdom, Soviet 
Union, China, and France) were to hold 
permanent seats in the Security Council. 
On matters concerning the peaceful set¬ 
tlement of a dispute, no permanent 
member who was involved would have 
a veto, but the permanent members not 
involved would each have a veto. In 
disputes in which no permanent mem¬ 
ber was involved, the affirmative vote 
of each of the permanent members 
would be required for the Council to 
take action. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Plan was 
approved at the Inter-American Con¬ 
ference on Problems of War and Peace 
held at Chapultepec (near Mexico 
City) in February and March, 1945. 
At this conference, the representatives 
of the twenty-one republics that are 
members of die Pan American Union 
considered steps to strengthen the or¬ 
ganization proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks. They drew up the Act of Chapul¬ 
tepec, which declared: 

The Ameiican Republics are determined to 
cooperate with one another and with other 
peace-loving nations in the establishment of 
a General International Organization based 
upon law, justice, and equity. 


United Nations Conference on International 
Organization 

Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin had 
announced at the end of their 
Yalta meeting that a conference had 
been called to meet in San Francisco 
for the purpose of preparing a charter 
for the United Nations organization 
proposed in the Dumbarton Oaks Plan. 
There were four sponsoring powers: the 
United States, Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and China. The United Nations Con¬ 
ference on International Organization 
opened at San Francisco on April 25, 
1945, with fifty nations represented. 

The United States delegates included, 
among others, Edward R, Stettinius, 
Thomas T. Connally, Arthur H. Van- 



DELEGATTON HEADS AT THE 
DUMBARTON OAKS 
CONFERENCE 


Sir Alexander Cadogan of Britain, Under¬ 
secretary of State Edward Stettinius, Jr., and 
Ambassador Gromvlco of the Soviet Union 
stroll in the garden of Dumbarton Oaks in 
Washington, D.C. during the World Security 
Conferences. 
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denberg, and Harold E. Stassen. The 
fact that this delegation consisted of 
both Republicans and Democrats was 
an augury that the nation’s future for¬ 
eign affairs could be expected to have 
a continuity, regardless of what politi- 
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cal party was in power. Among leaders 
of other countries participating were 
Anthony Eden of Britain, V. M. Molo¬ 
tov and A. A. Gromyko of Russia, 
T. V. Soong of China, and Dr. Herbert 
V. Evatt of Australia. Among organiza¬ 
tions participating were the Interna¬ 
tional Labor Office and the League of 
Nations (the League was to go out of 
existence on April 18, 1946). 

A major difficulty was encountered 
over the voting procedure in the pro¬ 
posed Security Council. The Soviet 
Union held the view lhal for the sake 
of unanimity among the powers holding 
the five permanent seats on the Coun¬ 
cil, each should have a veto over all 
matters, including discussion. After long 
and heated debate, a direct appeal was 
made by President Truman to Marshal 
Stalin, and Harry Hopkins was sent to 
Moscow for a personal conference with 
Stalin. As a result of a modified Soviet 
stand, it was agreed that the principle 
of unanimity of the permanent mem¬ 
bers of the Council should be main¬ 
tained through the veto in all actions 
taken by the Council, but that the veto 
would not be used to prevent hearings 
and discussions in the Council. 

The San Francisco Conference ended 
on June 26 with the signing, by fifty 
nations, of the Charter of the United 
Nations. Poland, whq was not repre¬ 
sented at the conference, became the 
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THE FIRST UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

During the course of the conference in San 
Francisco, Secretary o£ State Edward Stet- 
tinius greets Jan Smuts of the Union of South 
Africa, President Truman who is seated at 
the right applauds. 
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fifty-first to sign, and it was agreed to 
let her sign as an original member. By 
July 28 the United States Senate, after 
three weeks of debate, had ratified the 
Charter (the vote was 89 to 2). By 
January, 1946, all signatory govern¬ 


ments had ratified,Jt.* 

Charter of the United Nations 
jpax vrincipai, organs were estab¬ 


lished in the Charter of the United 


Nations: a General Assembly, a Se¬ 
curity Council, an Economic and Social 
Council, a Trusteeship Council, an In¬ 
ternational Court of Justice, and a 
Secretariat. 


Various specialized agencies in eco¬ 
nomic, social, cultural, educational, 
health, and related fields (agencies that 
are international in scope and whose 
members are governments) were to be 
brought into relationship with the 
United Nations. No such agency was 
named in the Charter. The General 


Assembly approved agreements on the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), the International Labor Or¬ 
ganization (ILO), the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), 
and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). The Economic and Social 
Council entered into agreements with 
the International Bank for Reconstruc¬ 


tion and Development, the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund, the Interna¬ 
tional Tele-Communications Union, the 
Universal Postal Union, and the World 
Health Organization (WHO). 

The General Assembly -^the central 
body of the United Nations—consists 
of all the members of the United Na¬ 


tions. Each member has one vote, 
though each is allowed five representa¬ 
tives. A two-thirds majority vote of the 
members present and voting is necessary 
for decisions on important questions. A 
simple majority is sufficient on other 
questions. The General Assembly meets 
in regular session once a year, but 
special sessions may be convened. It is 
a deliberative body. It also elects the 
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six nonpermanent members of the Se¬ 
curity Council and members of other 
United Nations organs. Its chief func¬ 
tions are “to consider the general 
principles of co-operation in the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security” (this includes the regulation 
of armaments), to make recommenda¬ 
tions, and to initiate studies to promote 
international cooperation in political 
and other fields. 

The General Assembly has to approve 
the budget of the United Nations. For 
1946 the budget was $19,230,000; for 
1947, $27,450,000. The General Assem¬ 
bly is the supreme organ of the United 
Nations. 

The Security Council has “primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of in¬ 
ternational peace and security.” It con¬ 
sists of 11 members: 5 permanent 
members (China, France, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States) and 6 nonpermanent 
members elected for two-year terms. 
Among other functions, the Security 
Council formulates plans “for the es¬ 
tablishment of a system for the regu¬ 
lation of armaments.” It may investi¬ 
gate any dispute that might lead to 
international friction. It may call on 
the parties to any dispute to settle their 
dispute by “negotiation, inquiry, medi¬ 
ation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial 
settlement, resort to regional agencies 
or arrangements, or other peaceful 
means of their own choice.” It deter¬ 
mines “the existence of any threat to 
the peace.” It may decide what meas¬ 
ures are to be employed to settle a dis¬ 
pute, and call on members to apply 
them. 

A Military Staff Committee, consist¬ 
ing of the Chiefs of Staff of the per¬ 
manent members of the Security Coun¬ 
cil, gives advice on questions of the 
employment and command of forces 
and possible disarmament. By special 
agreements, all the members of the 
United Nations undertake to make 
available “armed forces, assistance, and 
facilities, including rights of passage.” 


Each member of the Security Coun¬ 
cil has one vote. On procedural matters, 
decisions are made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members. On all other 
matters, decisions are made 

by an affirmative vote of seven members in¬ 
cluding the concurring votes of the permanent 
members; provided that ... a party to a 
dispute shall abstain from voting. 

This means that no decisions can be 
taken on nonprocedural matters unless 
the permanent members are in agree¬ 
ment. This is called the veto right of 
the permanent members. 

All the members of the Security 
Council are represented on the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which reports to 
the Security Council. The functions of 
the Atomic Energy Commission are to 
look into the problem of the control of 
atomic energy; to further the exchange, 
between nations, of basic scientific in¬ 
formation for peaceful ends; to make 
proposals for using atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes only and eliminating 
atomic weapons; and to recommend 
measures of inspection. 

The Economic and Social Council 
consists of eighteen members of the 
United Nations elected by the General 
Assembly. Its functions are to make 
studies on international economic, .so¬ 
cial, cultural, educational, health, and 
related matters and to make recom¬ 
mendations to the General Assembly, to 
individual members of the United Na¬ 
tions, and to specialized agencies; to 
promote observance of human rights 
for all; to call international conferences 
on matters within il£ powers; to fur¬ 
nish information to the Security Coun¬ 
cil; and to set up commissions. 

Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council has one vote. Decisions 
are made by a simple majority ofjhe 
members present and voting. 

The Trusteeship Council consists of 
all members of the United Nations ad¬ 
ministering trust territories; those of 
the five permanent members of the Se¬ 
curity Council who are not administer¬ 
ing trust territories; and 
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as many other members elected for three-year 
terms by the General Assembly as may be 
necessary to ensure that the total number of 
members of the Tiusteeship Council is equally 
divided between those members of the United 
Nations which administer trust territories and 
those which do not. 

The functions of the Trusteeship 
Council are to consider the annual re¬ 
ports required of the administering au¬ 
thority for each trust, covering the 
political, economic, social, and educa¬ 
tional advancement of the inhabitants; 
to accept and examine petitions; and 
to provide for periodic visits to trust 
territories. Each member of the Trustee¬ 
ship Council has one vote, and voting 
is by a simple majority. 

The International Cotirt of Justice is 
based on the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which 
was provided for in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. It consists of 
fifteen independent judges, who are 
elected regardless of their nationality, 
though no two may be nationals of the 
same state. They must possess qualifica¬ 
tions for appointment to the highest 
judicial offices in their respective coun¬ 
tries, or have recognized competence in 
international law. The fifteen judges 
are elected to the Court by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council 
from a list of persons nominated by na¬ 
tional groups. They are elected for nine 
years and may be reelected. In the first 
election they were designated for terms 
qf 3, 6, and g years. None may engage 
in any other occupation of a profes¬ 
sional nature. The Court remains per¬ 
manently in session except for judicial 
vacations. The seat of the Court is at 
The Hague, but the Court may sit and 
exercise its functions elsewhere. 

The Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, which is incorporated 
in the Charter, sets forth the organiza¬ 
tion, competence, and procedure of the 
Court. Only states may be parties in 
cases brought before the Court. Its juris¬ 
diction is optional—that is, cases are 
brought before it only with the consent 
of the states involved. 


The Court decides cases in accord¬ 
ance with international law—applying 
international conventions, international 
custom, and the general principles of 
law recognized by civilized nations. 

The Secretariat consists of a Secre¬ 
tary-General and an international staff. 
The Secretary-General is the chief ad¬ 
ministrative office of the United Na¬ 
tions. The General Assembly appoints 
him on the recommendation of the Se¬ 
curity Council. He may bring before 
the Security Council “any matter which 
in his opinion may threaten the main¬ 
tenance of international peace and se¬ 
curity.” 

• Activities of the United Nations 

s early as January, 1946, complex 
cases began coming before the Se¬ 
curity Council. The first case was 
brought by Iran, who complained to 
the Security Council that the wartime 
occupation troops of her mighty Soviet 
neighbor were not retiring as promised. 
Iran also charged that the Soviet Union 
was exerting political pressure on Azer¬ 
baijan, the Iranian province adjoining 
the Soviet border. The Soviet Union 
charged that Iran’s complaints were 
based on British moral support, and 
that Britain was interfering in the 
internal affairs of the Netherlands 
East Indies, where British troops sided 
with the Netherlands Government to 
prevent native rebels from establishing 
their independence. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment also charged the British with simi¬ 
lar interference in Greek domestic af¬ 
fairs. These charges were made, no 
doubt, to becloud the issue. 

Another tense situation developed 
when the Soviet Union recommended 
to the Security Council that the United 
Nations act against the Franco govern¬ 
ment of Spain. Britain and the United 
States contended that the fascistic rule 
in Spain was beyond the scope of the 
United Nations. Against Soviet wishes 
for direct action, the matter was re¬ 
ferred to the General Assembly. That 
body voted 34 to 6 in favor of a reso- 
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lution denouncing the Franco regime 
as undemocratic and recommending 
that individual members of the United 
Nations sever their diplomatic relations 
with Spain, 

The General Assembly first met in 
London (January io to February 10, 
1946), It met again in New York (Oc¬ 
tober 23 to December 16). By the close 
of 1946, it had admitted Sweden, Ice¬ 
land, Afghanistan, and Siam to mem¬ 
bership in the United Nations, bring¬ 
ing the total to fifty-five nations. At 
this session it was also decided to select 
a location near the heart of New York 
City for the permanent headquarters 
of the United Nations. Such a site be¬ 
came available in Manhattan. 

A Soviet resolution favoring general 
disarmament was adopted unanimously 
by the General Assembly on December 
14. The resolution requested the Secur¬ 
ity Council to consider measures for 
reducing and regulating armaments, in¬ 
cluding atomic and other new weapons 
of mass destruction. It asked the Se¬ 
curity Council to consider establishing 
an international police force and an in¬ 
spection system to prevent secret ac¬ 
cumulations of weapons. It also called 
for progressive reduction of armaments 
in all lands. (At the lime this resolution 
was passed, the major powers and lead¬ 
ing members of the United Nations were 
spending about one-third of their annual 
budget on armaments.) 

The refugee services of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad¬ 
ministration, which was to close its offi¬ 
cial existence by the end of 1946, were 
voted to be continued in a specialized 
agency under the United Nations, the 
International Refugee Organization. Of 
primary concern to the IRO were the 
large numbers of displaced persons still 
in Europe (at least 1,000,000 at the end 
of 1946). Through fear of reprisal, 
many of them refused to return to their 
homelands. The displaced persons in¬ 
cluded about 240,000 Jews; 500,000 
Poles; and Yugoslavs, Balts, and anti- 
Franco Spaniards. 



THE UNITED NATIONS SITE 
COMMITTEE 

The Site Gommittee of the United Nations 
inspected various propel ties in various parts 
of the United States in an effort to settle 
upon a permanent home for the world 
organization The question was finally set¬ 
tled when John D. Rockefeller, jr. presented 
a tract of land on the East River in New 
York City to the United Nations. 

Press Association, Inc. 

Trieste, vital economic outlet of Cen¬ 
tral Europe on the Adriatic Sea and 
troublesome crossroads of Teuton, 
Latin, and Slav cultures, was bellig¬ 
erently claimed by both Italy and 
Yugoslavia. The Security Council, by 
a unanimous vote, decided to create the 
Free Territory of Trieste—controlled, 
administered, and protected by the 
Great Powers with the concurrence of 
the general membership of the United 
Nations. It was ruled that the gover¬ 
nor of Trieste must not be a citizen of 
Italy, Yugoslavia, or the Free Terri¬ 
tory, that he was to be appointed for 
five years, and that his salary was to 
be borne by the United Nations. 

On December 11, 1946, the General 
Assembly unanimously adopted a reso¬ 
lution calling on member nations to leg¬ 
islate against genocide. Genocide was 
defined by the resolution as “a denial 
of the right of existence of entire Ini- 
man groups.” The term became widely 
known during the Nuremberg trials. 
Nazi leaders who had caused mass ex¬ 
termination of racial groups could not 
be punished for genocide because it had 
not been recognized by law as a crime. 
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The United Nations resolution was an 
attempt to bring genocide into the field 
of international law as a punishable 
ciime. 

In mid-December, the Security Coun¬ 
cil voted unanimously to send a fact¬ 
finding committee to investigate the 
conflicts reported on the frontiers of 
Greece facing Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania. Greece had brought the 
charge that Yugoslavia was stirring up 
trouble along the frontier common to 
the two countries, with the object of 
bringing about a separation of Mace¬ 
donia from Greece. Soviet-dominated 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania had 
retorted that Greece was fascist-dom¬ 
inated and expansionist! 

The General Assembly set up the 
Atomic Energy Commission on Janu¬ 
ary 24, 1946. Its members were the 
eleven members of the Security Coun¬ 
cil, plus Canada, a nation closely iden¬ 
tified with atomic developments. This 
commission met for the first time in 
New York on June 14, 1946. Bernard 
M. Baruch, United States delegate on 
the commission, presented a proposal 
for control of atomic power. The Baruch 
Plan called for setting up an Interna¬ 
tional Atomic Development Authority, 
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UNITED NATIONS ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

During a seasion of llxc Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission at Lake Success, Now York during 
Deoember, 1946, Andrei Gromyko, Russian 
Deputy Foreign Minister prepares to speak. 
At the right can be seen Bernard Baruch, 
elder statesman of the United Stales, 
Press Association, Inc. 


which would control the mineral sources 
of atomic energy and the plants engaged 
in developing atomic power. This au¬ 
thority would determine the distribu¬ 
tion of fissionable materials to institu¬ 
tions able to use them for purposes not 
dangerous to peace. Inspectors would 
move freely among all nations. The 
United Nations would punish any 
nation making atomic bombs. The 
Baruch Plan ruled out the use of veto 
by the Big Five in atomic energy deci¬ 
sions. The United States, according to 
the plan, was to destroy her own stock 
of atomic bombs as the Authority be¬ 
came active, and make her knowledge 
of atomic production common to the 
world. 

The Soviet Union was strongly op¬ 
posed to this plan. Her spokesman, An¬ 
drei Gromyko, advanced a Soviet plan: 
Each nation should have its own right 
to develop atomic energy in its own way, 
but each should sign a treaty outlaw¬ 
ing atomic warfare. The existing atomic 
bombs—namely those of the United 
States—should be destroyed three 
months after the treaty outlawing them 
had been ratified. Any nation that acted 
in violation of these provisions should 
be punished. The Soviet Union insisted 
that tiie veto right on the Security Coun¬ 
cil should not be altered in dealing with 
atomic problems, and that there should 
be no United Nations inspection or con¬ 
trol. 

For months the American and Soviet 
plans for control of atomic energy were 
debated without a solution. On October 
29 the atomic issue was linked to a So¬ 
viet proposal that the General Assem¬ 
bly “effect measures to carry out a 
general restriction of armaments.” On 
December 14 the General Assembly 
unanimously adopted a resolution rec¬ 
ommending an “early general regula¬ 
tion and reduction of armaments” and 
outlawing the use of atomic and other 
weapons of mass destruction. 

The long-drawn-out debate on the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission culminated on December 30, 
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1946, in the adoption of a report em¬ 
bodying the Baruch Plan in all essen¬ 
tials. The Soviet Government, repre¬ 
sented by Gromyko, abstained from 
voting. This report and the armaments 
reduction resolution of the General As¬ 
sembly were sent to the Security Coun¬ 
cil. 

■f'ttfce Treaties with Axis Satellites 

he wartime allies found themselves 
in serious disagreement following 
the Axis collapse on the terms of peace 
to be dictated. Europe generally feared 
that America’s intervention in world 
politics might not last. France was con¬ 
cerned, as after World War I, over se¬ 
curity against future German aggres¬ 
sion. 

To work out peace terms, the foreign 
secretaries of the major Allies first met 
at London in September, 1945. Another 
meeting took place in Moscow, in De¬ 
cember, 1945, between the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Britain. 
Further meetings took place in April 
and June, 1946, in Paris. At the Paris 
meetings, treaties were at last drafted 
for the five satellite nations of the Axis. 
These treaties were referred to the Paris 
Peace Conference (July 29 to October 
15, 1946). The foreign secretaries of 
the Big Four (the United States, 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and France) 
met in New York in November, 1946, 
to iron out disagreements. On February 
10, 1947, the five satellite nations— 
Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Finland—signed the peace terms 
in Taris. 

All these treaties guaranteed civil 
rights and fundamental freedoms with¬ 
out regard to race, sex, language, or 
religion. They provided for the dissolu¬ 
tion of fascistic organizations, evacua¬ 
tion of Allied troops, and heavy com¬ 
pensation to some members of the 
United Nations. 

Italy was required to limit her armed 
forces to 300,000. She was required to 
pay reparations to the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia, Ethiopia, Greece, and Al¬ 



ITALY SIGNS THE PEACE TREATY 

Antonio de Soragna, Italian delegate, signs 
Uic peace treaty with the United Nations in 
Paris on February 10, 1947. Italy protested 
the harsh terms of the treaty and asked for 
reconsideration. 

Press Association, Inc. 

bania. She lost Trieste, which became 
an independent zone under United Na¬ 
tions control. She lost various small 
areas along her Alpine frontiers to 
France, and along the Dalmatian coast 
to Yugoslavia. The Dodecanese Islands 
in the Aegean Sea were ceded to Greece. 
Disposition of Italy’s colonies in Africa 
remained undecided. 

Hungary was required to limit her 
armed forces to 70,000. She was to pay 
reparations to the Soviet Union, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia. 

Rumania was allowed a maximum of 
133,000 men in her armed forces, and 
she was required to pay large repara¬ 
tions to the Soviet Union. She lost Bes¬ 
sarabia and northern Bukovina to the 
Soviet Union, and southern Dobruja 
to Bulgaria, but she recovered that part 
of Transylvania which she had lost to 
Hungary by the Axis Vienna Award of 
November 2, 1938. 

Bulgaria’s armed forces were to be 
limited to 63,700 men, and reparations 
were to go to Greece and Yugoslavia. 

World reaction to the treaties was 
generally pessimistic. The compromises 
they represented satisfied neither the 
vanquished nor the victors. Finland did 
not protest her treaty, but the other four 
nations accepting the treaties indicated 
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that they hoped for revisions in the near 
future. Italy especially protested that 
her 45)000,000 population could not 
survive under the conditions imposed in 
the treaty. 

Postwar World Developments 

® nrest and confusion continued 
long after the end of World War 
II. The determination of the status of 
Germany and Japan were anxiously 
awaited. 

Great Britain. A closer rapport with 
the United States, and the knowledge 
that her own people had made almost 
superhuman efforts during the war, 
gave Britain a sense of strength. How¬ 
ever, she was profoundly weakened eco¬ 
nomically ancl politically. 



BRITAIN’S NEW PRIME MINISTER 

King George VI chats with Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee shortl} .tiler his cabinet was 
sworn in at Buckingham Palace on July 28, 
1945. 

Associated Press Photo 


The Labour party, dedicated to a so¬ 
cialization program halfway between 
American capitalism and Soviet extreme 
socialism, rose to power in July, 1945, 
when the Churchill government was de¬ 
cisively defeated. The chief support of 
the Labour government came from 
Britain’s 7,800,000 trade union mem¬ 
bers. 

For Britain, reconversion was com¬ 
plex. Her economy had for generations 
been closely interwoven with that of 
the rest of the world, and now the world 
was profoundly changed. “Export or 
Expire” and “Britain Delivers the 


Goods” became maxims in the Labour 
government’s speeches — expressing 
British problems succinctly. Britain 
was consuming more than she pro¬ 
duced—importing more than she could 
pay for by exports. Because more than 
half of her merchant marine, which 
had carried two-fifths of the world’s 
trade before the war, had been sunk 
during the conflict, heavy shipbuilding 
was undertaken. An export program 
that turned industry away from sup¬ 
plying urgent domestic needs was partly 
successful in regaining some foreign 
markets. 

The Bank of England was national¬ 
ized on March 1, 1946. The Empire’s 
long-distance cable and wireless service 
and her civil aviation were also nation¬ 
alized. Plans were made for the nation¬ 
alization of public utilities and the iron 
and steel industries. 

The country’s coal mines were taken 
over by the government in July of 
1946. Generous compensation to the 
former mine owners, extreme labor 
shortage for mining work, and obso¬ 
lescence of shaft and railway equip¬ 
ment all handicapped the government 
and industry at a most critical time. 
The 1946-47 winter was exceptionally 
cold in Britain, leading to an unforeseen 
consumption of fuel in homes. And 
Britain mined 51,000,000 tons of coal 
less in 1946 than in 1925! Nature gave 
Britain more than one severe buffeting 
in the early months of 1947—in un¬ 
precedented snowstorms, floods, and 
gales, which damaged crops and fer¬ 
tile lands. The result of all these factors 
was an industrial crisis which for a 
while reduced industrial production 
alarmingly and threatened to disrupt 
the reconstruction and export program. 
A wave of strikes in January, 1947, 
also handicapped production. Besides 
there was an acute labor shortage, 
caused by the fact that Britain’s for¬ 
eign commitments obliged her to main¬ 
tain a large standing army. The postwar 
armed forces comprised at least r,ooo,- 
000 men, and 500,000 men and women 
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were employed manufacturing weapons 
and equipment for this army. 

In spite of all these burdens, Britain 
showed signs of health and vigor and 
embarked on a promising industrial re¬ 
construction program. But it was nec¬ 
essary for her to curtail imports in 
order to become self-supporting. 

The Soviet Union. The most striking 
postwar development was the emergence 
of the Soviet Union as second to only 
one nation, the United States, in politi¬ 
cal and'economic power. 

The Soviet Union hoped to rebuild 
her devastated industries and towns 
partly through bringing in machinery 
and entire plants removed as repara¬ 
tions from Germany. This proved some¬ 
what disappointing in results because 
in the Soviet Union there were not 
enough technicians for reassembling 
such plants, and transportation facili¬ 
ties were inadequate. 

The fourth Five-Year Plan was 
launched in September, 1945. It called 
for reconstruction of war-devastated 
areas, continuation of the war-inspired 
industrialization of the Ural Mountain 
region, and relief for housing and com¬ 
modities shortages. 

At the huge demonstrations cele¬ 
brating the twenty-ninth anniversary 
of the Soviet Union, in the fall of 1946, 
paraders displayed banners reciting the 
production records of factories. News¬ 
paper front page stories in the postwar 
period often dealt with laborsaving de¬ 
vices and technical improvements devel¬ 
oped by textile workers, miners, and 
farmers. 

The needs of the masses led to high 
priorities for everyday commodities 
•such as textiles. Small local industries 
were stimulated by government assur¬ 
ances that they could supply local de¬ 
mands without fear of intervention on 
a national needs basis. Machine tool 
works in Moscow, while continuing to 
make tools, began making, in addition, 
hardware, door locks, cutlery. Aircraft 
plants began turning out metal bed¬ 
steads in addition to planes, and steel 


works produced enameled kitchenware. 
Production of hosiery and underwear 
went up more than 50 per cent in the 
first half of 1946. 

Soviet military strength was kept 
secret. Official American sources esti¬ 
mated that after reaching about 15,- 
000,000 men in the middle of 1945, the 
Soviet armies had been reduced to about 
5,000,000 by August, 1946. Of this 
number, 500,000 were believed to be 
in the fleet, some 700,000 in the Far 
East, and a total of 2,000,000 outside 
the homeland. The 1946 air force was 
reliably estimated at 20,000 war planes 
and 750,000 men. Under the fourth 
Five-Year Plan, at least one 22,000-ton 
aircraft carrier was under construction, 



THE POTSDAM CONFERENCE 

Seated around the conference table in Pots¬ 
dam are representatives of Britain, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union. Presi¬ 
dent Truman sits with his back to the oamera, 
Premier Stalin is at the right, and Prime 
Minister Churchill, whose cabinet had not yet 
fallen, is at the left 
Press Association, Inc. 


and the Soviet Union had at least 100 
submarines in 1946. The total popula¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union, including all 
European and Asiatic areas added dur¬ 
ing and after World War II, was 196,- 
960,000. 

Germany and. Austria. Agreements 
were reached at the Potsdam (Berlin) 
Conference (July 17 to August 8,1945) 
between President Truman, Prim® Min¬ 
ister Attlee, and Generalissimo Stalin, 
on the principles to govern the treat¬ 
ment of Germany in the initial control 
period. Germany was to pay repara¬ 
tions partly through transfer of her war 
industries to the Allies. Until a final de- 
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cision on frontiers, Koenigsberg iA East 
Prussia was to be ruled by the Soviet 
Union, and the other areas east of the 
Oder-Neisse line by Poland. 

The division of the country into four 
zones of occupation, one under each of 
the Big Four allies, complicated the eco¬ 
nomic situation. The first step toward 
interzonal trade was a Soviet-Ameri- 
can agreement of June 14, 1946, for a 
limited exchange of products between 
the Soviet and American zones. Toward 
the end of 1946, the British and Amer¬ 
icans unified their zones through eco¬ 
nomic cooperation. 

The denazification of Germany 
proved a complex problem. Each zone 
of Allied occupation used different 
methods to eradicate Nazi influences. 
In the American zone, denazification 
was turned over to German provincial 
controls in March, 1946, and up to the 
end of 1946, 200,000 denazification 
cases were tried. Block amnesties were 
granted to 220,000 children and ado¬ 
lescents, to 800,000 nominal Nazis be¬ 
longing to the lowest income brackets, 
and to 40,000 persons having serious 
physical disabilities. The courts were 
cluttered with persons seeking a politi¬ 
cal clearing that would enable them to 
return to their prewar occupations. Un¬ 
til cleared, suspected Nazis were per¬ 
mitted to work at common labor only. 

The prosecution of major Nazi war 
criminals was carried on at Nuremberg, 
Germany, from November 20, 1945, to 
October x, 1946. Eleven of the Nazi 
leaders were sentenced to be hanged, 
and seven were given prison terms of 
from ten years to life. Three were ac¬ 
quitted: Franz von Papen, one of the 
main political leaders; Hjalmar Schacht, 
financial expert; and Hans Fritzsche, 
head of the home press division. Those 
, condemned to be hanged included the 
top leaders responsible for atrocities 
while they governed Poland, the Neth¬ 
erlands, .and the western area of Cze¬ 
choslovakia; the chief of the Gestapo; 
the director of slave labor conscription; 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, foreign affairs 


leader; Hermann Goering, second to 
Hitler in the Nazi hierarchy; Julius 
Streicher, charged with inciting anti- 
Semitic atrocities; and Wilhelm Keitel, 
chief of the Nazi High Command. The 
hangings took place on October 16. 
Goering escaped the hangman by swal¬ 
lowing cyanide of potassium in his cell. 
The bodies of Goering and of the ten 
executed men were cremated and their 
ashes secretly dispersed. 

The verdict charging that Hitler and 
the other Nazi leaders had plotted ag¬ 
gressive war from the time they rose 
to power stated, "To initiate war is not 
only an international crime; it is the 
supreme crime.” 

Nazi organizations as groups were 
also tried. Four were declared to have 
been criminal in character: the Leader¬ 
ship Corps of the Nazi party, the SS 
(Elite Guard), the SD ( Sichcrheits- 
dienst), and the Gestapo. Three or¬ 
ganizations—the SA (Brown Shirts), 
the Reich Cabinet, and the General 
Staff and High Command—were not 
declared criminal. The latter finding 
was “solely because the structure of the 
particular group was considered by the 
tribunal to be too loose to constitute 
a coherent group or organization, and 
was not because of any doubt of its 
criminality in war plotting.” 

Adolf Hitler had committed suicide 
in Berlin shortly before that city’s sur¬ 
render. In spite of convincing evidence 
of his death, legends circulated that he 
was still living. But an Allied investi¬ 
gation verified his death. 

A Big Four Conference of Foreign 
Ministers (V. M. Molotov of the Soviet 
Union, Ernest Bevin of Britain, Georges 
Bidault of France, and George Marshall 
of the United States) was held in Mos¬ 
cow from March xo to April 24, 1947, 
to draft German and Austrian peace 
treaties. One of the key problems was 
the question of reparations. The Soviet 
Union demanded $10,000,000,000 in 
reparations from Germany alone. Since 
much of this would have to come out 
of German current production, the 
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United States and Great Britain re¬ 
jected the demand. The United States 
and Great Britain, in financing produc¬ 
tion while the Soviet Union took repa¬ 
rations, would be paying for Germany’s 
reparations, The lesser problem of a 
peace treaty for Austria was also not 
solved. According to the Potsdam Agree¬ 
ment, the Austrian reparations to the 
Soviet Union were to be paid from Ger¬ 
man assets in the Soviet occupation 
zone. But Secretary Marshall proposed 
to exclude from such assets Austrian 
property confiscated by Germany after 
she had taken Austria over by mili¬ 
tary force in March, 1938. To this Molo¬ 
tov objected. No agreement was reached 
on either Germany or Austria, and the 
Big Four continued to rule their sepa¬ 
rate occupation zones in the two coun¬ 
tries. 

France. After the liberation of Paris, 
General Charles de Gaulle, head of the 
French Committee for National Libera¬ 
tion, formed a provisional government 
(September 10, 1944). It was regarded 
as a continuation of the Third Republic, 
The Allies recognized it. On October 21, 
1945, elections were held for a National 
Assembly, which was charged with 
drafting a new constitution. A number 
of drafts, each the work of a new Na¬ 
tional Assembly, were rejected. Finally, 
on October 13,1946, a constitution was 
approved by the French people—a con¬ 
stitution to set up the Fourth Republic. 
It gave all legislative powers exclusively 
to the Assembly. It gave the Council 
merely advisory functions. It gave the 
President greater powers than under the 
prewar constitution, but these powers 
did not include the right to dissolve 
the Assembly. It created a new Council, 
called the French Union, to supervise 
French territorial possessions, with the 
President at its head. 

As one of the Big Five permanent 
members on the United Nations Secur¬ 
ity Council and one of the Big Four 
occupying Germany, France held the 
position of a major power. Her empire 
was a vast asset, especially in her Afri¬ 


can possessions. French was still one 
of the two most widely used diplomatic 
languages (the other being English). 
French determination that Germany 
should not once more become a great 
industrial power, and so potentially a 
great military power, influenced her 
policies on international' affairs. In 
January, 1947, Fiance and Britain an¬ 
nounced that they had agreed to con¬ 
clude, as soon as feasible, a military 
alliance “with the object of preventing 
any further aggression by Germany.” 
Old difficulties were remembered as 
France called for more coal and iron 
from Germany’s Ruhr and Saar areas. 
France worked out plans for employ¬ 
ing 230,000 Italians in her under¬ 
manned agriculture and industry as a 
form of reparations for the damage in¬ 
flicted during the occupation. 



PRESIDENT OF THE FOURTH 
REPUBLIC 

Socialist Vincent Auriol, lawyer and one¬ 
time newspaperman, was elected President , 
of Prance on January 16, 1947. 

Pi css Association, Inc, , 
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PREMIER OP ITALY 

Alcide de Gasperi who had been a Christian 
Democrat member of the Italian Parliament 
after World War I and suffered mipiison- 
ment for anti-Fascist activities during Mus¬ 
solini’s regime became Premier of Italy ill 
1945 and again in 1947. 

Wide World Photo 

The aged lion Blum, former Pre¬ 
mier of France, was called back in 1946 
to serve as interim Premier until the 
Fourth Republic could be set up. Among 
major internal problems facing Blum 
were the black market and a dangerous 
trend toward inflation. He launched a 
campaign to improve living conditions 
and to reduce prices—by 5 per cent 
immediately and by a further 5 per cent 
after March 1, 1947. Shopkeepers and 
the general public responded. 

The Fourth Republic took over in 
January, 1947. Vincent Auriol, Social¬ 
ist, was elected first President. He 
named Paul Ramadier, Socialist, as 
Premier (after Blum refused the post 
on % grounds of age and health). The 
first problem was to bring about a recon¬ 
ciliation between the country’s three 
most powerful political parties—Popu¬ 
lar Republican, Socialist, and Com¬ 
munist—and to try to form a coalition 
between them. 


Italy. In 1944 Italy had been recog¬ 
nized by the Allies as a cobelligerent 
though not as a full ally. In February, 
1945, three months before the defeat 
of Germany, Italy had received the right 
to resume diplomatic relations. Many 
elements in Italy felt that the Allies 
were not granting due credit for the 
military aid given by anti-Fascist 
groups in Italy in the overthrow of 
Mussolini and in forcing the with¬ 
drawal of the Germans from the 
country. 

The rule of the House of Savoy was 
overthrown on June 2, 1946, when a 
referendum was held. The voters de¬ 
manded the dismissal of Umberto II 
(his father, Victor Emmanuel III, had 
abdicated in his favor less than a month 
before), approved the formation of a 
republic, and elected a Constituent As¬ 
sembly to draft a new constitution. 
Alcide de Gasperi, a Christian Demo¬ 
crat, became Premier. 

In January, 1947, Premier de Gasperi 
visited the United States and convinced 
Washington that the only hope of keep¬ 
ing Italy from either going to the ex¬ 
treme Left or returning to some form 
of Fascism was to grant her economic 
relief. He returned home with an agree¬ 
ment for a large loan from the Export- 
Import Bank and the promise of the 
return of two luxury liners taken from 
Italy during the war. However, by the 
time he got home the Communist and 
Socialist parties had fused and become 
Italy’s second most powerful parly, en¬ 
dangering the position of de Gasperi’s 
moderate, Catholic-dominated Chris¬ 
tian Democratic party. 

The Balkans. The postwar months 
found the Balkans, with the exception 
of Greece and Turkey, closely linked 
to the Soviet Union. 

The ancient Russian interest in the 
Turk-held water gate between the Black 
and Aegean Seas continued an unre¬ 
solved Balkan and world problem. The 
Soviet Union demanded joint control of 
the Dardanelles. Turkey strove for self- 
preservation. 
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Yugoslavia was drawn within the So¬ 
viet orbit. Yet, as in Poland, intense 
nationalistic sentiment militated against 
Yugoslavia’s being completely absorbed 
by the Soviet Union. At the end of No¬ 
vember, 1945, a Constituent Assembly 
proclaimed the Federal People’s Repub¬ 
lic of Yugoslavia. The United States 
and Britain promptly recognized the re¬ 
public. It was a dictatorship headed by 
her Premier, Marshal Tito. 

Allied forces continued to occupy the 
borderland of Yugoslavia in the Trieste 
region pending a final decision on the 
sovereignty of Trieste—a hotly con¬ 
tested crossroads. The situation led to 
seveial crises in the relations of the 
western powers with Yugoslavia. 

Greece saw dark days after the Ger¬ 
mans withdrew. In the winter of 1944- 
45 a Communist-led revolt brought on 
a civil war. The Greek gueirillas were 
forced by the British to take to the 
mountains. Elections were announced 
for March, 1946. An Anglo-American 
commission, consisting of hundreds of 
trained observers who were experts in 
measuring public opinion (the United 
States mission alone was nearly 700 
strong) spent months in Greece before 
the elections. They scrutinized registra¬ 
tion lists, and on election day they 
stood guard at the ballot boxes through¬ 
out the country. An overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of those who cast their votes 
voted to recall to the throne the former 
king, George II. He returned to Athens 
from London on September 28, 1946. 
The vote was a sharp reaction to the 
fear of communism. 

On April 1, 1947, King George II 
died and was succeeded by King Paul, 
his brother. On April 22 the United 
States Senate passed a $400,000,000 
bill to aid Greece and Turkey as a bul¬ 
wark against communism. 

India, In 1946 Britain offered India 
independence—later specifying June, 
1948, for complete British withdrawal. 
On January 22, 1947, a native Indian 
Constituent Assembly passed a resolu¬ 
tion declaring a “firm resolve to pro¬ 


claim India as an independent sover¬ 
eign republic,” in which “all power and 
authority are derived from the people.” 
India’s potential status as a world power 
of economic and political significance 
was suggested by the energetic partici¬ 
pation of her representatives at United 
Nations meetings. The first Ambassador 
fiom India to the United States, Asaf 
Ali, a Mohammedan member of the 
Congress. Nationalist party, was ap¬ 
pointed in January, 1947. India also 
sent a Nationalist as Ambassador to 
China. 

Britain hoped to hold India within 
her Empire as a voluntary sovereign 
member state through their mutual eco¬ 
nomic interests. The prospect of this 
was aided rather than hindered by the 
fact that Britain was in debt to India 
by about £1,300,000,000. 

Burma. Britain signed an agreement 
with Burma, in January, 1947, under 
which Burma would achieve independ¬ 
ence, perhaps in a year. But, as in the 
case of India, Britain hoped that Burma 
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would remain of her own free will with¬ 
in the Empire family of nations. 

Palestine. The right to enter Pales¬ 
tine—a British mandate since the end 
of World War I-—was denied to many 
Jews because of British immigration 
restrictions (see Chapter 35). The Holy 
Land was therefore an intensely trou¬ 
bled area. The plight of 240,000 Jewish 
displaced persons in Central Europe 
intensified Zionist efforts to create an 
independent Jewish state in an adequate 
area of Palestine. Such efforts were 
stubbornly opposed by the League of 
Arab Stales (formed in 1945 as an in¬ 
formal alliance between several small 
nations in the Near East), which aimed 
at making Palestine an independent 
Arab nation. The League declared that 
responsibility for Jewish displaced per¬ 
sons should be shared by the entire 
world. 

An Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry met in April, 1946, to consider 
the problems of Jews in Europe and 
Palestine. The Committee reported to 
Britain and the United States the fol¬ 
lowing recommendations: that Pales¬ 
tine should become neither a Jewish nor 
an Arab state; that 100,000 Jews be 
admitted to Palestine in 1946; tbjt re¬ 
strictions on land holdings by Jews 
in Palestine, (see Chapter 35) be abol¬ 
ished; and that terrorism by Jews and 
Arabs be suppressed. 

When Britain proposed two semi- 
autonomous states for Palestine (Arab 
and Jewish), with Britain handling de¬ 
fense and foreign relations, both Arabs 
and Jews rejected the proposal. Foreign 
Minister Bevin announced to the House 
of Commons (February, 1947) that the 
whole matter would be referred to the 
United Nations. 

Small Jewish extremist groups, for 
whom the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
(administrative agency for the world 
Zionist movement) disclaimed respon¬ 
sibility, waged a terrorist war against 
the British to force a change in immi¬ 
gration policy. Many Jews slipped into 
Palestine illegally. Many were captured 


and interned on the island of Cyprus. 
The atmosphere was charged with ten¬ 
sion. In April, 1947, four members of 
a terrorist group (the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi) were hanged by British au¬ 
thorities. There were bloody reprisals. 

On April 27,1947, the Palestine case 
came up for consideration before the 
special session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

Southeastern Asia. The Philippines 
gained the status of an independent 
sovereign nation on July 4,1946. Many 
cultural, economic, and military ties 
linked her to the United States. 

. In the Netherlands East Indies, na¬ 
tive groups fought for independence 
from Holland. British military forces 
and demobilized Japanese troops were 
used in a vain effort to crush the nation¬ 
alist movement. In November, 1946, 
the Netherlands East Indies were 
granted independence with the forma¬ 
tion of the Indonesian Republic under 
the Dutch Crown. 

In French Indo-China, also, nation¬ 
alist revolts followed the war. The 
French used Japanese soldiers to bolster 
their own weak garrisons against native 
agitators. Even after the Republic of 
Viet Nam, comprising the three most 
important provinces of Indo-China, was 
recognized by France on March 7,1946, 
friction and military actions continued. 
The French were aided by mercenary 
troops made up of Germans who had 
been prisoners of war. 

China. A treaty signed between the 
Soviet Union and China (August 14, 
1945) returned Manchuria to China. 
This was in accordance with a provision 
iij the Yalta Agreement (February ix, 
1945 ). 

Relations between Chinese Com¬ 
munists and the National Government 
headed by Chiang Kai-shek remained 
unstable, with sporadic fighting. Early 
in 1946 Communists held a large area 
of Manchuria as well as their more 
firmly established northwestern Yenan 
zone. Among the Yenan Communists a 
new problem arose: the young Com- 
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munists freshly returned from Moscow 
desired a much closer rapprochement 
with the Soviet Union than did the 
older leaders. 

Late in 1945 the United States Gov¬ 
ernment sent General George C. Mar¬ 
shall to China on a mission: to help in 
the adjustment of differences between 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists, 
for the sake of an economically strong 
China. Partly through Marshall’s influ¬ 
ence, a truce was declared. The Kuomin- 
tang, the Communists, and various 
smaller parties attempted to work out 
a basis on which a coalition govern¬ 
ment would rule the country until a 
democratic constitution could be adopt¬ 
ed. But the Communists refused to have 
anything to do with a Kuomintang- 
sponsored cohslitution. It was adopted 
in Nanking. According to General Mar¬ 
shall, “The salvation of the situation, 
as I see it, would be the assumption of 
leadership by the liberals in the govern¬ 
ment and in the minority parties, a 
splendid group of men, but who as yet 
lack the power to exercise a controlling 
influence.” 

Japan. At the beginning of the Allied 
occupation of Japan under General 
Douglas MacArthur, sweeping reforms 
were planned which gave promise of a 
future democratic Japan. (See Chapter 
41.) The task proved complex. The 
most urgent problems of all—feeding 
the people and providing employment— 
were involved and did not get solved 
to anyone’s satisfaction. A fundamental 
cause for failure, aside from the gigantic 
size of the task, lay in the mutual dis¬ 
trust of the Americans and Russians 
on the Allied Council for Japan. Before 
World War II, the liberal elements of 
Japan were usually to be found in labor 
and intellectual circles. The possible 
swing of such elements toward the Left 
—and hence, presumably, toward a pro- 
Soviet attitude—inclined the American 
leaders to cooperation with the more 
conservative Japanese groups. 

Elections held in April, 1946, were 
won by conservative Japanese leaders, 



GENERAL MACARTHUR IN JAPAN 

General Douglas MacArthur, head of the 
Allied occupation forces in Japan, addresses 
the first meeting of the Four Power Allied 
Council for Japan during which he praised 
the new Japanese constitution which en¬ 
deavors to prevent Japan from ever again 
waging war. 

Press Association, Inc, 

who formed a government with Yoshida 
as Premier (May 16, 1946). When the 
public learned of the naming of Pre¬ 
mier Yoshida, whose background and 
views were popularly considered ultra¬ 
conservative, there were mass demon¬ 
strations against him in the capital. 
General MacArthur issued a warning to 
disorderly minorities on May 20, 1946, 
to cease holding mass demonstrations, 
on the ground that these might lead to 
violence. On June 13 the Yoshida gov-*, 
ernmenl outlawed mass demonstrations. 
Shortly afterward MacArthur rejected 
a plan drawn up by American experts 
for wiping out the vast Japanese in¬ 
dustrial holding companies. A directive 
that was far milder than the plan was 
issued a month later. It dissolved the 
holding companies, but in such a fash¬ 
ion that they were their own judges on 
how they should be liquidated. 

The early MacArthur directives in¬ 
dicated an American intention to re¬ 
build Japanese organized labor, whose 
unions had been destroyed by the war¬ 
time authoritarian Japanese state. By 
the middle of 1946 there were 7,300 
unions, with 2,700,000 members. The 
rapidity of this growth and the entrance 
of the unions into politics, led the oc- 
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cupalion authority and the Yoshida 
government to fear that Japan’s prog¬ 
ress was endangered. On August 29, 
1946, MacArthur issued an order that 
“strikes, walkouts, or other work stop¬ 
pages which are inimical to the objec¬ 
tives of military occupation are pro¬ 
hibited.” 

Measures adopted by the Japanese 
Parliament under Premier Yoshida in 
1946 included land reforms by which 
tenant farmers could buy the land 
which they worked. A new constitution 
promulgated in March, 1946, to go in¬ 
to effect in May, 1947, established 
Japan as a constitutional monarchy. It 
defined the Emperor’s powers as de¬ 
rived from the will of the people, and 
denied his divinity. It removed Shin¬ 
toism as a state religion, forbade the 
government to engage in religious edu¬ 
cation, and declared that the Japanese 
people renounced forever the right to 
wage war and to maintain armed forces. 

In April, 1947, Japan held elections 
for her new Diet. The elections gave the 
conservative parLies supporting Premier 
Yoshida a majority. But the newly or¬ 
ganized, moderately Leftist party of the 
Social Democrats emerged as the largest 
single political grouping. 

The House of Peers was abolished in 
•1946. The Diet (Parliament) now con- 



OOOD NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH 

la May, 1947, President Miguel Aleman of 
Mexico visited the United States. During the 
pourse of his visit he addressed the joint ses¬ 
sion of Congress in the House Chamber. 
Press Association, Tnc. 


sists of the House of Councilors (upper 
house) and the House of Representa¬ 
tives (lower house). 

Latin America. In Mexico, Miguel 
Alemdn, who had been Governor of the 
State of Vera Cruz and Minister of the 
Interior, was elected President by a 
landslide in July, 1946. His election was 
backed strongly by the labor unions, 
especially the powerful Latin-American 
Labor Federation (CTAL). He insti¬ 
tuted a six-year plan that called for 
expanded industries, more scientific and 
mechanized farming methods, improved 
railways, and extension of market-to- 
producer highways. 

Alemdn indicated that union interests 
came second to his six-year plan. When 
the workers of the government oil 
monopoly called a stoppage during wage 
negotiations, Aleman called out troops 
to patrol oil properties and forced the 
dismissal of fifty union leaders. The 
head of CTAL, Toledano, made no 
protest at these moves. 

Argentina attracted much world at¬ 
tention during 1946. Under Brigadier 
General Juan D. Peron, who was in¬ 
augurated as President in June, 1946, 
Argentina was widely viewed as a 
fascistic dictatorship concealed under 
the democratic forms of a two-house 
Congress. 

Perdn negotiated a series of important 
trade pacts. The first one was with 
Peru. Argentina promised to sell Peru 
a maximum of x 80,000 tons of wheat 
within one year, and in exchange was 
promised top priority in Peruvian coal, 
oil, lead, other minerals, and rubber. In 
a pact with Ecuador, Argentina prom¬ 
ised to supply wheat and meat in ex¬ 
change for rubber, oil, and tropical 
products. In a five-year pact with 
Brazil, who was already dependent on 
Argentina for 80 per cent of her wheat 
needs, Argentina arranged to sell Brazil 
1,200,000 tons of wheat annually, while 
Brazil agreed to furnish Argentina with 
truck tires, crude rubber, and cotton 
cloth, and to report to Argentina all 
negotiations and price quotations in 
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contemplated purchases of wheat from 
any other power. In a pact with Chile, 
the most significant of all the pacts, 
Argentina arranged a large loan to Chile, 
part of which was to be used to build 
a railway direct from Buenos Aires to 
the Chilean poit of Valparaiso, to give 
Argentina an economic outlet on the 
Pacific Ocean. Valparaiso was to be 
made a free port—at least for Argentina 
—and Argentina planned to build a 
refrigerated warehouse there. Mendoza, 
in western Argentina, was to become a 
free port, to facilitate the exchange of 
goods to and from Chile. The pact was 
founded on the fact that the products 
of the two countries are economically 
complementary: Chile had a shortage in 
the grains and meats and manufactured 
articles produced in surplus quantities 
by Argentina. Perdn’s new five-year 
program of industrialization urgently 
needed Chile’s fertilizer nitrates, copper 
nitrates, coal, and oil, and Peron wanted 
Chile’s atomic raw materials. 

Meanwhile Argentina had freed her¬ 
self, for the first time in eighty years, 
from foreign debt. 

The United States. In the Presi¬ 
dential elections in the fall of 1944, 
the American people voted for the 
fourth time for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Harry S. Truman was elected as Vice 
President. But Roosevelt’s fourth term 
was to be a short one. On April 12,1945, 
while resting at Warm Springs, Georgia, 
after having returned from the strenu¬ 
ous Yalta Conference, Roosevelt died 
suddenly. He was succeeded by the Vice 
President. 

The new administration inherited the 
Roosevelt policies but had to face a 
hostile Congress (an alliance of Repub¬ 
licans and conservative Democrats). 
Roosevelt’s social program had to be 
relinquished. The transition from a 
highly Controlled war economy to the 
relatively free economy of peacetime 
created many problems. There were 
many protests againsL the price con¬ 
trols of the Office of Price Administra¬ 
tion. There were protests against the 


scarcity of many consumers’ goods, such 
as sugar, meat, butter, oils, and soap, 
and against the housing shortage. On 
February 14, 1946, the President an¬ 
nounced a new wage-price formula by 
which price and pay increases were per¬ 
mitted. In June most aspects of OPA 
control of prices were lifted by legisla¬ 
tive action over the president’s veto. In 
October price controls over meat ended, 
and most other controls became less 
stringent. Rent controls alone remained 
unchanged. 

Prices rose generally, only to encoun¬ 
ter a cautious buying policy on the part 
of the public. The expected boom in 
housing was held up by shortages of 
materials and by continuing conflicts 
about wage and price policies. There 
was much fear of inflation. 

Industry, in spite of shortages in 
materials and serious labor unrest, pro¬ 
duced quantities of goods and made high 
profits. High nef; incomes were reported 
for 1946 by the steel, oil, food, and most 
other industries, even after they in¬ 
vested in new durable equipment. In¬ 
dustry’s profits were higher in 1946 
than in 1945. 

Labor was determined that it should 
share in the expected postwar produc¬ 
tion boom. Organized labor was more 
powerful than ever before. Unions had 
a membership of twelve to fifteen mil¬ 
lion, and huge accumulated funds in 
their treasuries. Labor leaders believed 
that unless they acted promptly, man¬ 
agement would be inclined to reject the 
advantages labor had gained under war 
conditions. Especially, labor wished to 
preserve the high wartime wages. 

Many serious strikes took place dur¬ 
ing 1945, 1946, and 1947. On Novem¬ 
ber 2i, 194$, 180,000 men of one of 
the strongest unions, the United Auto¬ 
mobile Workers (CIO), struck for a 30 
per cent wage increase against the na¬ 
tion’s largest private employer, the 
General Motors Corporation. Questions 
of whether a union bad the right to ex¬ 
amine an employer’s books and whether 
wage scales should be determined on 
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THE UNITED MINE WORKERS 
ARE PINED 

John L. Lewis, president of the United. Mine 
Workers, walks from the Federal District 
Court in Washington, D.C. on December 4, 
1946 after being fined $10,000 personally for 
contempt of court in addition to the fine of 
$3,500,000 assessed against his Union. 
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the basis of an industry’s profits were 
fought over bitterly by management 
and labor. On December 12 President 
Truman named a fact-finding board to 
determine the basis for a settlement of 
the strike. The President ruled on De¬ 
cember 20 that “ability to pay” was 
always relevant “to the issue of an in¬ 
crease in wages.” The strike ended on 
March 13,1946, with the acceptance of 
an 18-cent increase in hourly wages. 

In January, 1946, the greatest strike 
in American history began when 750,- 
000 men of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) demanded a $2-a-day 
wage increase. On February 15 the gov¬ 
ernment announced a relaxation of 
price-wage controls—a measure which 
permitted the United States Steel Cor¬ 
poration to increase the price of steel 
five dollars a ton. Thereupon the steel 
firm and the union agreed on an 18 
cent-an-hour wage increase. 


In the summer of 1946 there was a 
serious maritime strike; and from No¬ 
vember 20 to December 7 a major strike 
by the soft coal workers under John L. 
Lewis. 

Organized labor continued to believe 
that the ultimate blame for the disrup¬ 
tion of economic life caused by strikes 
lay in the refusal of management to ac¬ 
cord employees a fair share in produc¬ 
tion profits. But the tide of public 
opinion appeared to be toward restrict¬ 
ing labor. By the end of 1946, seven 
states had legislated against the closed 
shop. (No major industrial stale joined 
this group.) Thirteen other states 
adopted restrictive labor legislation, 
such as measures requiring unions to 
file financial statements, give strike 
notice, limit their contributions to po¬ 
litical parties, and elect their officers at 
stated intervals. (Michigan, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New Jersey, and Massachusetts 
were among important industrial states 
in this group.) 

In January, 1947, the United Steel¬ 
workers and the United Automobile 
Workers showed a desire to avoid 
strikes to settle their demands for wage 
increases from the United Stales Steel 
and Chrysler corporations, both unions 
extending their contracts to allow more 
time for collective bargaining. On Feb¬ 
ruary 1 President Truman announced 
the conclusion of an agreement covering 
two million workers throughout the 
country in the construction industry. 
Amounting virtually, though not specifi¬ 
cally, to a no-strike pad, the agreement 
bound labor and management to accept 
as final decisions in all disputes volun¬ 
tarily referred by them to their joint 
arbitration machinery. The trend ap¬ 
peared to be away from government in¬ 
tervention and toward local collective 
bargaining, with management as eager 
as labor for industrial harmony. 

After fourteen years under control of 
the Democratic party, Congress came 
under Republican control through the 
November, 1946, elections. By a land¬ 
slide that surprised even its own leaders, 
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the Republican party gained majorities 
in both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. Foreign nations had 
awaited the elections with concern, re¬ 
membering the Republican-controlled 
Senate’s rebellion, a generation earlier, 
against Woodrow Wilson’s sponsorship 
of American participation in the League 
of Nations. In an effort to allay their 
fears, Republican Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg (he succeeded to the chair¬ 
manship of the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee) made a declaration on 
America’s future policy when, three 
days after the Republican victory, he 
addressed the General Assembly of the 
United Nations as follows: 

Regardless of what political regime sits in 
Washington, yon can count upon the whole¬ 
hearted cooperation of the government of the 
United States in striving, through the United 
Nations, for a system of mutual defense 
against aggicssion and for organized peace 
with justice in a better, safer world. 

In the international field, the United 
States attempted to strengthen friendly 
nations so that they would not be un¬ 
der economic pressure to enter into the 
Soviet orbit. Financial aid to Italy was 
unofficially linked with a concern for 
her independence from Soviet influ¬ 
ences. In July, 1946, Congress author¬ 
ized a $3,750,000,000 credit to Britain. 
It was deemed necessary that Britain be 
restored to her prewar position as a 
great trading nation. The United States 
continued to be tied to Britain by many 
economic and political bonds, 

Since the United States Government 
and the Atlantic Charter had stressed 
that there should be no postwar terri¬ 
torial aggrandizement, the. United 
States suggested that ffie United Na¬ 
tions take over the formerly Japanese- 
mandated islands of the Pacific, with 
the United States as their trustee,' In 
February, 1947, the Soviet Union indi¬ 
cated that she did not oppose the United 
Nations mandate plan for American 
trusteeship of the islands. 

Up to July, 1946, the development of 
atomic energy had been under Army di¬ 


rection. That month Congress passed 
the Atomic Energy Act, which created 
the United States Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission. From then on, the utilization 
of atomic energy, though still “subject 
to the paramount objective of assuring 
the common defense and security,” was 
to be directed toward “improving the 
public welfare, increasing the standard 
of living, strengthening free competition 
in private enterprise, and promoting 
world peace.” 

The Commission’s program for the 
development of atomic energy, as de¬ 
fined by the act of 1946, includes the 
fostering of private research, the diffu¬ 
sion of knowledge as soon as inter¬ 
national safeguards have been set up 
against destructive uses, federally sup¬ 
ported research to assure the govern¬ 
ment of accomplishment, and “gov¬ 
ernment control of the production, 
ownership, and use of fissionable ma¬ 
terial to assure the common defense and 
security and to insure the broadest pos¬ 
sible exploitation of the fields.” 

President Truman appointed David 
E. Lilientbal, formerly Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, as the first 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission. After months of debate, the 
Senate, in April, 1947, consented to the 
appointment. 
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THE NEW SECRETARY OP STATE 

General George Marshall (left) says “I'll do 
my best" as he receives congratulations from 
President Truman on January 21, 1947, after 
he took the oath of office. James F. Byrnes, 
the retiring Secretary, is shown in the center. 
Press Association, Inc, 
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On January ai, 1947, General George 
C. Marshall, United States Army Chief 
of Staff during World War II, became 
Secietary of State. This meant that in 
case of the removal, death, or resigna¬ 
tion of President Truman, Marshall 
would under the law become President. 
Truman pointed this out and urged 
Congress to correct a situation in which 
a President’s appointee was also his po¬ 
tential successor. 

Looking Forward 

he world is not yet at peace. The 
Foreign Ministers of the Big Four 
Powers, meeting in Moscow, were unable 
to decide upon terms for a peace treaty 
for Germany. As a result of the funda¬ 
mental cleavage which exists between 
the Soviet Union and the western world, 
it seems unlikely that a working basis 
for the settlement of the German ques¬ 
tion will be arrived at easily. 

The United Nations, in which so 
many well-meaning people puL such high 
hopes for a permanent solution to the 
world’s problems, seems already found¬ 
ering. Again, the refusal of the Soviet 
Union to cooperate with the western 
powers seems to be the basic difficulty. 
Despite the pledges which Russia gave 
her allies during the course of World 


War II to respect democratic processes 
and the will of the people in liberated 
countiies, as soon as the war was won, 
she embarked upon a course of ag¬ 
grandizement which has brought all of 
eastern Europe into her sphere of influ¬ 
ence. 

The western European countries are 
still impoverished and economically un¬ 
balanced as a result of the war. Great 
Britain seems to have lost her dominant 
position in world trade, with its result¬ 
ing influence on the affairs of other 
nations. Only the United States is in a 
position to maintain and increase the 
production rate which she built up dur¬ 
ing the war. And as a result, she is faced 
with the task of bolstering the weak¬ 
ened nations of the world against the 
threat of Soviet aggression. 

How far Russia is prepared to go is 
anybody’s guess. The chances are that a 
policy of firmness on the part of the 
United States will stop her before she 
is out of hand. And with the threat of a 
war with the Soviet Union removed, the 
United States will be able to continue 
the industrial development which the 
war started and which will put her in 
the position of being the chief supplier 
of most of the heavy goods which the 
world needs. 





